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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPABpiENT  OP  THE   INTERIOR; 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUrigUm,  D.  C,  June  28,  1918, 
Sm:  By  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  first  Morrill  act  (July  2, 
1862),  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  to  the  several 
States  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture &nd  mechanic  arts  public  lands  from  the  proceeds  of  which  they 
now  receive  a  total  annual  income  of  approximately  $900,000. 
Through  later  acts  of  Congress  (1890  and  1907)  the  Federal  Govem- 
meiit  appropriates  for  the  further  support  of  these  institutions  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  annually.  The  institutions  receiving  aid  from 
these  appropriations  are  more  closely  allied  and  have  more  common 
interests  than  any  other  group  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  measure  a  national  system 
of  higher  education.  To  assist  the  responsible  officers  of  these 
institutions  in  their  task  of  constant  readjustment  of  organization 
And  management  on  the  basis  of  changing  conditions  and  needs,  and 
to  give  to  officers  of  secondary  schools  and  to  the  general  public 
uifonnation  about  the  requirements  of  these  colleges  for  admission 
&nd  graduation,  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted 
herewith  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  manuscript  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  at  my  request  by 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  the  bureau's  speciaUst  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


The  present  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  the  special  use  of 
persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  agricultm^al  colleges. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  tabulated  form  the  practice  of  the  various 
colleges  concerning  the  distribution  of  required  subjects,  committees 
on  "courses  of  study"  should  find  it  useful  in  planning  curricula. 
Principals  of  secondary  schools,  also,  should  find  in  this  bulletin 
much  information  that  may  aid  them  in  advising  their  students  with 
regard  to  the  curricula  offered  by  the  various  colleges. 

The  bulletin  comprises  three  parts.  Part  I  comprises  general  dis- 
cm^ions  and  tabulations  concerning  the  government  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  agricultural  ciuricula  offered  by  each  institution.  Part 
II  pertains  to  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  Part  HI  to  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  In  the  appendix,  page  97,  will  be 
found  tabulated  outlines  showing  the  scope  and  credit  value  of  the 
graduation  requirements  for  the  several  institutions.  Where  the 
method  for  awarding  credit  differs  from  that  adopted  here  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  the  adjusted  credit  value  of  the  work  is  shown  along 
with  the  institution's  credit  value.  Simmiary  deductions  will  be 
found  on  pages  16,  31,  and  59. 

The  tabulations  presented  are  based  upon  individual  statements 
concerning  the  several  institutions.  These  statements  were  prepared 
from  information  contained  in  the  latest  college  catalogues  on  file 
(usually  those  annoimcing  courses  for  1917-18),  from  Government 
reports,  and  from  information  obtained  by  direct  correspondence. 
The  statements  were  sent  to  the  respective  institutions  for  verificar- 
tion.  In  all  but  four  cases  the  statements  were  verified  and  returned. 
In  the  cases  of  the  four  colleges  failing  to  return  the  statements  they 
were  assumed  to  be  correct.  In  a  few  cases  catalogues  have  been 
received  after  the  completion  of  the  manuscript,  but  since  alterations 
m  the  individual  statements  at  that  time  would  have  necessitated 
the  remaking  of  the  tables,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  the 
records  in  harmony  with  the  later  catalogues.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  statements  were  modified  by  the  college  oflBicers  to  harmo- 
'uze  with  forthcoming  catalogues. 

'  Any  disagreement  from  present  practices  foond  in  this  document  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  delay  in 
Publication  incident  to  the  priority  demands  of  emergency  matters.  The  manuscript  was  presented  for 
publication  hi  December,  1917 
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8  AMERICAN   AGEICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  investigation  embraces  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges  (act 
1862)  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  except  those  for  the  colored  rai 
In  the  latter  the  conditions  are  so  different  that  there  would  be  lit 
gamed  from  bringing  them  into  comparison  with  the  other  coUeg 
As  a  class  of  public  institutions,  however,  they  offer  a  splendid  opp< 
timity  for  a  similar  study. 

A  study  similar  to  the  present  one  was  imdertaken  a  few  years  a 
by  Prof;  F.  B.  Jenks,^  while  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educatic 
The  data  collected  at  that  time  have  been  placed  at  the  writer's  d 
posal  and  have  proved  extremely  valuable,  especially  from  an  histoj 
standpoint. 

>  A  preUmlnary  report  of  Prof.  Jenks's  study  was  presented  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the  Associatioi 
American  Agricultural  CoHeges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  forms  a  part  of  the  report  of  proceedings 
the  year  1913. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

A  STUDY  OP  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  AND  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


PABT  L— ORGANIZATION  OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES. 


OOVEBNING  BOARDS. 

There  appears  to  be  great  diversity  in  the  form  aad  character  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  several  institutions  under  discussion, 
but  when  compared  with  that  of  the  generally  endowed  institutions, 
they  show  a  remarkable  imiformity.  The  greatest  variation  is  found 
in  the  name,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  and  in  the  number  of 
members. 

Name  of  governing  boards. — ^Reference  to  Table  1  shows  that  in 
23  institutions  the  governing  body  is  known  as  the  ^' board  of  trus- 
tees"; in  12  institutions  it  is  designated  as  the  ''board  of  regents''; 
in  4  it  is  the  ''State  board  of  education";  in  3  the  ''State  board 
of  agriculture" :  and  in  each  of  the  remaining  8  institutions  a  distinct 
designation  is  in  use.  In  all,  12  different  names  are  applied  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Size  of  governing  boards. — ^The  number  of  members  on  the  several 
boards  varies  from  4,  which  constitutes  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  board,  to  41,  which  comprises  Rutgers  College  board. 
The  median^  number  of  members  is  10.  Eight  institutions  have 
boards  of  5;  two,  boards  of  6;  four,  boards  of  7;  two,  boards  of  8; 
seven,  boards  of  9;  four,  boards  of  10;  three,  boards  of  11;  two, 
boards  of  12;  five,  boards  of  13;  two,  boards  of  15;  and  the  remain- 
ing ten  have  boards  of  17,  18,  18,  20,  23,  31,  32,  32,  40,  and  41 
members,  respectively. 

Ex  officio  members  of  governing  boards. — Thirty-three  institutions 
have  ex  officio  membeo^s  on  their  boards.  The  number  of  ex  officio 
members  varies  from  1  to  11,  the  median  niunber  being  2.  Seventeen 
institutions  have  no  ex  officio  members  on  their  boards;  7  have  1; 
12  have  2;  6  have  3;  5  have  4;  and  the  remaining  3  have  7,  8,  and 
11,  respectively. 

*  Tbe  "median"  number  Is  the  middle  number  ia  a  series  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude. 
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10  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

In  24  instances  the  governor  of  the  State  is  an  ex  officio  member. 
In  25  cases  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  a  similar 
official  with  a  different  title,  is  an  ex  officio  member.  In  13  cases 
the  president  of  the  college  or  university  is  an  ex  officio  member. 
A  great  many  other  State  officials,  such  as  the  lieutenant  governor, 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
State  treasurer,  and  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  are  occasionally 
ex  officio  members.  In  many  cases,  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  the  State  grange  are  represented  by  an  ex  officio  member. 

In  several  cases  certain  ex  officio  members  are  denied  the  voting 
privilege.  This  more  frequently  applies  to  the  president  of  the 
institution,  but  sometimes  includes  the  governor  and  other  officials. 
Information  is  incomplete  with  regard  to  this  point,  but  such  cases 
as  are  known  to  exist  are  indicated  in  the  table. 

Method  of  appointing  hoard  members, — ^In  44  cases  the  governor, 
by  constitutional  authority,  appoints  all  or  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers. Although  not  always  indicated,  such  appointments  are 
frequently  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  senate.  Where  this 
is  known  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indicated  in  the  table.  In  six  institu- 
tions, one  or  more  members  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  In  some 
cases,  the  members  nominated  by  the  alumni  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  governor.  The  members  of  the  board  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  are  chosen  by  the  State  legislature.  In  four  institutions, 
all  or  part  of  the  members  are  chosen  by  the  board  itself.  For  four 
institutions,  Illinois,  Michigan  (Agricultural  College),  Nebraska,  and 
Nevada,  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the  people.  In 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  also,  the  president 
of  the  board,  who  is  a  salaried  officer,  is  elected  by  the  people.  With 
few  exceptions,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  board  members  of  the 
several  institutions  are  chosen  by  one  of  the  above  methods. 

Term  of  office  of  hoard  members. — ^In  general,  there  is  considerable 
uniformity  with  regard  to  the  term  for  which  members  are  appointed. 
In  2  institutions,  3  years  is  the  term;  in  12  institutions,  4  years;  in 
4  institutions,  5  years;  in  18  institutions,  6  years;  in  3  institutions, 
7  years;  in  2  institutions,  8  years;  in  2  institutions,  9  years;  in  2 
institutions,  12  years;  in  1  institution,  16  years;  and  in  4  institu- 
tions, the  members  are  chosen  for  Ufe  or  indeterminate  terms.  In 
some  institutions,  some  of  the  members  are  appointed  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods,  the  periods  here  refer  to  the  majority  members.  The 
median  term  of  office  is  six  years. 

Political  restrictions. — ^In  eight  States  the  law  requires  that  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  State  university  or  college  shall  be  bipartisan  and 
in  six  of  these  cases  the  nimiber  of  members  that  may  be  appointed 
from  any  one  political  party  is  designated.     Cornell  University  re- 
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quires  that  a  majority^  of  the  members  shall  not  belong  to  any  one 
religious  sect  or  of  no  sect.  Wisconsin  law  requires  that  two  members 
of  ^e  board  shall  be  women.  In  37  States  there  are  no  political 
restrictions  regarding  the  appointment  of  members  for  governing 

boards. 

CKNTBALIZED   CONTROL. 

The  State  university  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  States  where  there  is 
but  one  tax-supported  institution  of  higher  learnings  the  problem  of 
administrative  control  is  a  simple  one.  In  many  States,  however, 
sudi  a  happy  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist.  The  following  statement 
shows  in  a  general  way  how  the  several  States  have  organized  their 
higher  education: 

(1)  States  having  all  higher  education  consolidated  in  a  single 
university,  comprehending  all  departments  provided  in  the  State, 
with  centralized  administration  and  under  a  single  board  of  control: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mame,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  \^rginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(2)  States  having  a  single  college  (commonly  a  land-grant  college 
for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  not  providing  other  forms 
of  higher  education  in  a  State  institution^:  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  States  having  two  State  institutions  (unless  otherwise  indicated 
a  State  university  and  a  land-grant  college  for  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts):  Alabama,  Florida  (State  University,  State  College 
for  Women),  Indiana  (Indiana  University,  Purdue  University), 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington. 

(4)  States  having  three  or  more  State  institutions:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  \^rginia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  25  States  provide  in  one  institution  whatever 
higher  education  is  afforded;  10  States  maintain  two  separate  insti- 
tutions, and  13  States  maintain  three  or  more  higher  institutions. 
Ei^t  of  the  States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions,  Florida, 
Georgia,'  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  have  consolidated  higher  education  under  a  centralized 
board  of  control. 


1 A  immoer  of  States  partJaDy  sasport  higher  education  in  one  or  more  Institutions  over  which  they 
have  no  controL    Booh  institntlona  are  not  regarded  here  as  Btate  institutions 

*  Tha  UniYcntty  of  Oaorgia  oomprfMB  several  qnfte  Independent  units,  each  with  a  distinct  board,  but 
ill  are  subordinate  to  the  university  board. 
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INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADlilNISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

During  recent  years  the  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural 
coUegeS;  especially  with  regard  to.  extension  activities,  has  brought 
new  problems  and  a  renewed  interest  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. With  greater  diversity  of  interest  and  with  ever-increasing 
appropriations,  calling  for  larger  working  staffs,  has  come  a  greater 
need  for  careful  organization  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  admin- 
istrative relationships. 

In  the  broader  aspects,  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
several  institutions  is  very  similar.  While  some  of  the  institutions 
are  designated  '' universities''  and  others  as  '' colleges/'  the  type  of 
organization  of  the  latter  in  most  cases  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
former.  In  other  words,  the  institutions  with  the  more  modest 
designation  usually  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  major  divisions,  each 
with  its  dean  and  fairly  distinct  faculty.  In  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  seven  States — Connecticut,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington — ^no  division  of  faculty 
is  apparent.  In  these  colleges,  however,  the  agricultural  work  is 
administered  through  the  usual  administrative  divisions — ^instruc- 
tional, research,  and  extension;  and  in  such  colleges  these  are  regarded 
in  this  discussion  as  major  divisions.  Of  the  50  institutions,  two 
embrace  13  major  divisions,  three  embrace  12,  three  embrace  11,  one 
embraces  10,  three  embrace  9,  six  embrace  8,  five  embrace  7,  eight 
embrace  6,  and  19  embrace  less  than  6  major  divisions. 

In  37  institutions,  the  agricultural  work  is  administered  through 
three  coordinate  administrative  divisions — ^resident  instructioui 
research,  and  extension.  The  list  includes  all  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  except  those  of  Georgia,  Hawaii,  California,  Maine,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Tennessee.  In  four  of  these — California,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  New  York — the  work  is  integrally  administered  through 
the  heads  of  the  various  subject-matter  departments.  Assumimg 
that  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  dean,  in  each  of  these  cases,  per- 
forms the  functions  of  four  offices,  the  organization  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  work  is  administered  through  the  three  divisions. 
In  the  colleges  of  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  extension  service  constitutes  a  department,  coordinate 
with  subject-matter  departments.  In  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Ohio,  and 
Porto  Bico  the  experiment  station  is  distinct  from  the  coUege  of 
agriculture.  The  Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  recognize 
the  three  administrative  divisions,  but  not  as  coordinate. 

Thirty-three  of  the  institutions  have  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 
extension  specialists  responsible  to  the  subject-matter  departments 
for  the  correctness  of  their  teaching.     In  the  remaining  colleges, 
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y&^  those    0"f    Ajrizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
isA^'toiiesotct,  ^Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Didcota,  Rhode  Island, 
Joufli  Dakota.,   Tennessee,  Texas,  Washiijgton,  and  Wyoming,  the 
eti«DS\oii  specialists     are  regarded  as  independent  of  the  subject- 
mitodepartraents.     In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  specialists 
arereqmred  to  conform  their  teaching  to  that  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 
I'nfike  otlier     institutions   of   higher  learning,    the    agricultural 
colleges  are  called  iix>on  to  administer  three  lines  of  service  approxi- 
mately equal  in  importance — ^resident  instruction,  agricultural  ex- 
teMoa,   and     agricultural    research.     Considerable    confusion    has 
lesolted  {rom  attempts  to  administer  these  three  kinds  of  service 
tlffough  the  traditional  form  of  organization.     As  a  result  of  the 
oecesdty  for  promoting  agriculture  along  these  three  lines  and  on 
account  of   constantly  increasing  appropriations,  large  groups  of 
spedaUsts  have  been  engaged  to  work  on  each  of  the  recognized 
agricultural  subjects.     In  the  process  of  development,  the  depart- 
tI   ment,  rather  than  the  individual,  has  become  the  unit  of  organi- 
g    zation.    This  condition  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  large 
departments,   which  sometimes  have  been  administered  more  or 
less  autocratically,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.     In  some  cases,  also,  it  has  resulted  in  adminis- 
trative conflict  between  the  department  head  and  the  director  in 
charge  of  the  kind  of  service  concerned. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  better  imderstanding  of  adminis- 
trative relationships  in  the  agricultural  college,  the  committee  on 
coDege  organization  and  policy  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  asked  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
college  organization.  A  complete  report  of  the  findings,  with  a 
tentative  set  of  recommendations,  was  made  to  the  committee 
in  November,  1916.  One  year  later,  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
in  Washington,  the  committee  after  some  discussion  and  amend- 
ment, embodied  the  recommendations  in  their  report,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  association.^ 

AOBICULTUBAL  CUBBICULA,   DEGREES,   AND  CERTIFICATES. 

GRADUATE   WORK. 

Forty-four  institutions  oflfer  opportunity  for  graduate  instruct 
tion  in  agriculture.  The  six  agricultural  colleges  that  do  not  offer 
such  work  are  those  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Porto 
Rico,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah.  Thirty-four  offer  only  a  master's 
d^ree  and  10  offer  a  doctor's  degree.     The  land-grant  institutions 

>  TbeM  recommendatioiis  are  elaborated  in  Higher  Kducatlon  Circular  No.  8  of  the  United  States 
Bureui  of  Education. 
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offering  doctor's  degrees  for  work  in  agriculture  are  those  of  Cali* 
fomia,  lUinois;  Massachusetts^  Minnesota^  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  use  of  degree  titles.  In 
all  cases  the  doctor's  degree  is  designated  as  Ph.  D.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  offers  in  addition  the  degree  D.  Agr., 
the  requirements  for  which  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.  D.  except 
that  an  accepted  amoimt  of  successful  professional  experience  is 
necessary.  The  master's  degree  in  28  cases  is  designated  as  M.  S. 
In  6  cases  it  is  designated  M.  S.  A.  and  in  6  other  cases  as  M.  S.  Agr. 
Rutgers  College  uses  the  designation  M.  Sc.  Massachusetts  AgrTcul- 
tural  College  offers  in  addition  the  professional  degree  M.  Ar., 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  offers  several  professional  degrees,  such 
as  M.  Agr.,  M.  Hort.,  M.  For.,  and  M.  V.  S.  The  University  of 
Missouri  offers  the  same  advanced  degrees,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  in 
agriculture  as  in  other  branches.  It  also  offers  an  M.  F.  (master  of 
forestry)  degree.  Cornell  offers  an  M.  L.  D.  (master  of  landscape 
design)  degree.     (See  Table  2.) 

POUR-YEAB  CURRICULA. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  all  the  colleges  offer  four-year  curricula 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  40  cases  the  simple  title  B.  S. 
is  used.  In  4  cases  the  designation  is  B.  S.  A.,  and  in  5  cases  it  is 
B.  S.  Agr.  Greorgia  State  College  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
offer  degrees  with  a  distinct  designation,  B.  S.  For.,  for  graduation 
in  forestry.  In  Iowa  State  College,  the  degree  indicates  the  sub- 
ject of  specialization,  such  as  B.  S.  in  A.  E.,  B.  S.  in  A.  H.,  B.  S. 
in  Hort.  for  specialization  in  agricultural  education,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  horticulture,  respectively. 

Major  options  and  opportunities  for  specialization. — In  Table  3  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  opportunities  for  specialization 
offered  by  the  several  colleges.  An  average  of  eight  opportimities 
for  specialization  are  offered  by  the  collies.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  universities,  opportxmity  for  specialization  is  even 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  table.  In  most  cases  a  definite 
number  of  major  options  are  open  for  election,  but  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  universities,  notably  California,  Illinois,  Cornell,  Ohio  State, 
and  Wisconsin,  students  may  specialize  in  any  department  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  or  even  in  some  particular  phase  of  the  work 
of  a  department.  In  these  cases  the  common  practice  is  to  require 
students  to  carry  a  minimum  amoimt  of  work  in  the  major  subjects 
and  sometimes  one  or  more  minor  subjects,  but  in  a  few  oases  the 
selection  of  courses  in  the  subject  of  specialization  is  left  to  the 
student  and  his  adviser.  In  the  institutions  where  the  major  option 
plan  is  in  operation,  the  common  practice  is  to  prescribe  most  of  the 
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work  within  each  option,  but  in  many  cases  the  major  option  schedules 
are  regarded  only  as  si^esting  suitable  combinations. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  table  that  California  and  Cornell  offer  22 
and  21  opportunities,  respectively,  for  specialization.  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versities offer  15  or  more  opportunities.  Nine  other  institutions 
offer  10  or  more,  23  others  offer  5  or  more,  and  the  remaining  12 
offer  less  than  5.  Animal  husbandly,  agronomy,  horticulture,  dairy 
hasbandry,  and  agricultural  education  occur  most  frequently  among 
the  major  options.  Forty-four  institutions  offer  options  in  animal 
husbandry,  43  in  agronomy,  37  in  horticulture,  31  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry, and  25  in  agricultural  education.  A  former  inquiry  re- 
yealed  the  fact  that  40  of  the  colleges  provide  for  specialization  in 
agricultural  education,  so  that  15  of  the  institutions  offer  sufficient 
elective  work  in  connection  with  other  options  to  enable  students  to 
carry  the  required  number  of  educational  courses  to  qualify  for 
State  teachers'  certificates. 

Although  24  different  options 'are  listed  in  the  table,  10  institu- 
tions offer  options  in  unlisted  subjects.  Arkansas  offers  one  in  pro- 
fessional agriculture.  Califomia  offers  opportunities  for  specializing 
m  oitriculture,  in  nutrition,  and  in  viticulture  and  enology.  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  offers  an  option  in  the  milling  industry; 
Maryland  State  CoUege  one  in  the  canning  industry;  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  one  in  rural  sociology;  Midiigan  Agricultural 
College  one  in  apiculture;  University  of  Minnesota  three  in  different 
phases  of  forestry;  Cornell  one  each  in  meteorology  and  extension 
teaching;  College  of  Hawaii  one  in  sugar  technology;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  one  each  in  plant  industry  and  animal  industry. 
Among  the  unusual  options  listed  in  the  table,  attention  is  called  to 
that  of  agricultural  journalism,  offered  by  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  that  of 
genetics  offered  by  CaUfomia,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin. 

SECONDARY  CURRICULA. 

Most  of  the  institutions  offer  three,  two,  or  one  year  curricula  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  do  not  care  to  spend  four  years  at  coUege 
or  who  are  imable  to  meet  r^uiar  entrance  requirements.  Such 
curricula  usually  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  technical  work  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  academic  work.  In  some  cases,  students  in 
these  shorter  curricula  are  given  an  opportunity  of  carrying  a  certain 
number  of  courses  that  may  be  accepted  for  r^ular  admission.  In 
most  cases,  however,  work  completed  in  the  shorter  curricula  is  not 
accepted  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the 
degree  curricula. 
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These  shorter  curricula,  often  designated  as  *' school  of  agriculture'' 
curricula,  extend  over  one,  two,  or  throe  years,  but  each  year  fre- 
quently is  of  shorter  duration  than  the  r^ular  college  session.  The 
duration  varies  from  four  to  nine  months. 

Reference  to  Table  2  again  will  show  that  10  ooUeges  offer  a  three- 
year  ourrioulum,  24  offer  a  two-year  curriculum,  and  6  a  one-year 
curriculum.  South  Dakota  offers  a  four-year  secondary  curriculum. 
Tn  most  cases  students  completing  these  curricula  are  given  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  with  the  designation  associate.  In  oth^  insti^- 
tutions,  such  as  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  they  are  called  "graduates" 
and  given  such  titles  as  G.  F.  (graduate  in  farming)  or  Grad.  Agr. 

SHORT  CURRICULA. 

Thirty-eight  colleges  offer  short  curricula  either  in  the  winter  or 
summer.  Some  offer  several  curricula  in  various  subjects  and  of 
varying  duration.  In  most  cases  these  are  winter  curricula  covering 
periods  of  from  10  days  to  5  months.  Many  institutions  hold  six- 
day  conferences  known  usually  as  ''farmers'  week."  These  or  other 
curricula  of  less  than  10  days  are  not  included  in  the  tabulations. 
In  some  cases  short  curricula  are  offered  during  the  summer  months. 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  offers  special  work  in  cotton  grading 
during  the  month  of  August.  Texas  offers  six  weeks  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  during  June  and  July. 

In  most  cases  a  certificate  of  attendance  is  given  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  various  short  curricula. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  offer  an  opportunity  for  study  for  a 
period  of  from  4  to  12  weeks  during  the  summer.  In  most  cases 
regular  undergraduate  courses  are  offered,  so  that  matriculated  stu- 
dents who  take  them  may  receive  credit  toward  graduation.  Many 
institutions  offer  also  special  curricula  for  unmatriculated  students. 
Purdue  offers  a  12  weeks'  session;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege 
and  Louisiana  State  University  offer  sessions  of  9  weeks ;  the  Uni- 
versities of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Oklahoma  Col- 
lege offer  sessions  of  8  weeks;  North  Carolina  Co^ege  of  Agricultiire 
and  Clemson  College  offer  sessions  of  4  weeks;  and  the  remaining  29 
offer  sessions  of  6  weeks. 

CONCLUSIONS   CONCERNING   ORGANIZATION. 

OovemmerU. — ^During  recent  years,  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  have  conducted  several  educational  surveys,  including 
inquiries  concerning  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  has 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  an  examination  of  the  efficiency 
of  various  types  of  governing  boards.     In  the  report  of  the  survey 
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of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Nevada  ^  appears  an  exteoMed  discussion  con- 
cerning the  nature,  powers,  and  duties  of  goveming  boards  in  gen- 
eraL  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  survey  sets  forth  the  following 
general  principles : 

1.  Ejq>erience  has  shown  that  pubUc  administrative  boards  *  con- 
sisting of  from  7  to  15  persons  have  usuafly  been  most  successful. 

2.  The  governing  boards  of  State  universities  should  have  no  con- 
nection with  partisan  poUtics.  This  condition  is  best  attained  if 
their  members  are  appointed  by  some  official  agent  representing  the 
whole  community,  preferably  the  governor. 

3.  University  regents  should  be  appointed  for  long  terms. 

4.  The  members  of  such  bodies  should  receive  no  compensation 
beyond  their  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

5.  Members  of  a  imiversity  board  of  regents  should  be  representa- 
tive citizens,  persons  of  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  form 
competent  judgment  on  questions  of  university  policy,  preferably 
in  a  majority  of  cases  university  graduates;  but  not  educational  ex- 
perts. 

6.  The  scope  of  the  board's  activities  should  be  strictly  Umited, 
either  by  law  or  by  board  ruling,  to  the  determination  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  institution  or  institutions  imder  itd  control,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  executive  officers;  the  appropriation  of  moneys  or 
the  approval  of  the  distribution  of  appropriations  made  by  public 
appropriating  bodies;  and  the  appointment  of  institutional  employees 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  institutional  executives.  In  other 
words,  the  function  of  the  governing. board  is,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  legislative. 

This  statement  of  principles  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  full  discussion,  which  makes  it  clear  that  there  may 
be  many  efficient  governing  boards  whose  form  differs  from  that 
suggested,  and  that  the  recommendations  are  intended  only  for  those 
States  or  institutions  contemplating  a  reorganization  of  their  boards. 

CerUrdlized  control. — ^As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  investigation  of  the 
higher  educational  sj^tems  of  several  States  and  in  the  Ught  of  expe- 
rience and  theoretical  considerations,  two  principles  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  higher  education  may  be  suggested:  (a)  Whenever  possible, 
all  higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consoUdated  in  a  single  State  university;  (6)  whenever  two  or  more 
higher  institutions  are  established,  they  should  be  under  common 
control  and  should  be  assigned  definite  fields  to  insure  appropriate 
coordination  and  to  prevent  wasteful  dupUcation  of  courses  or  de- 
partments. 

I  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  19, 1917. 

*  This  nhn  to  boards  wbkib.  exercise  legislative  functions  only.  Executive  boards  whose  members 
devote  their  iidiole  time  to  the  work  of  administration  (such  as  the  Kansas  State  board  of  administration) 
are  not  taken  into  aooount  in  this  itatemsnt  of  principles. 

76478*— 18 2 
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Internal  organizahon. — ^The  following  set  of  recommendations  was 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  after  minor  changes,  as 
shown  by  the  italicized  phrases,  was  accepted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Agicultural  Colleges  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  its  committee 
on  college  organization  and  poUcy  for  the  year  1917: 

1.  That  the  individual  specialist,  capable  of  working  independently^  should  be 
regarded  as  the  unit  of  organization. 

2.  That  the  group  of  working  specialists  on  any  one  of  the  recognized  subjects, 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  service,  should  constitute  the  subject-matter  department. 

3.  That  specialists  should  devote  their  time  mainly  to  one  kind  of  service,  but 
provision  should  be  made  for  exchanges  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  each. 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  should  be  designated  as  chairman,  or 
adminietrative  head, 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  subject-matter  department  should  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  designataon  of  their  chairman  or  administrative  head, 

6.  That  authority  for  subject  matter  should  be  confined  to  the  group  of  specialists 
comprising  the  subject-matter  department,  and^that  administative  control  should  be 
limited  to  the  amount  and  method  of  work. 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  administrative  authority  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  service. 

8.  That  the  three  kinds  of  service,  each  in  charge  of  a  secondary  administrative 
officer,  should  be  coordinated  under  a  chief  executive  who,  in  the  ccse  of  a  large 
institution  composed  of  several  faculty  groups,  should  be  an  officer  other  than  the 
president. 

9.  That  the  official  designation  *Mean''  in  an  agricultural  college  should  be  applied 
only  to  the  chief  executive  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  three 
phases  of  agricultural  service,  and  that  of  ''director^'  should  be  applied  to  the  coor- 
dinate officers  in  charge  of  each  of  the  three  lines  of  service— resident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension.  ^ 

10.  That  when  one  individual  performs  the  duties  of  two  or  more  offices  his  official 
designation  should  identify  clearly  the  officer  with  the  respective  offices  assigned. 

11.  That  the  leaders  in  charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  extension  service  should 
be  regarded  as  administrative  officers  and  should  not  usurp  the  duties  of  the  specialists 
in  the  various  subjects.  Where  an  individual  serves  both  as  specialist  and  adminis- 
trative leader,  a  dual  responsibility  should  be  recognized. 

12.  That  in  the  promotion  of  extension  projects  controlled  by  either  coimected  or 
cooperating  colleges,  the  same  administrative  relations  with  the  subject-matter  depart- 
ments concerned  should  exist  as  with  departments  that  are  organically  connected. 

13.  That  incoming  correspondence,  except  that  of  an  administrative  nature,  should 
be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  concerned,  and  there  referred  to  the 
individual  best  qualified  to  supply  the  information  called  for. 

14.  That  specialists,  in  whatever  kind  of  service,  should  be  on  an  equal  basis  from 
the  standpoint  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  differentiation  of  extension  and 
research  specialists  is  desirable,  the  prefixes  '' extension'''  and  '^ research,''  respec- 
tively, may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  customary  professorial  titles. 


PART  n.— REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION.' 


METHODS   OF  ADMISSION. 

In  each  of  the  50  institutions  applicants  are  admitted  hy  either 
examination  or  certificate.  In  most  cases  examinations  may  be 
taken  either  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  institution  or 
under  the  direction  of  certain  examining  boards.  In  several  cases, 
however,  the  institutions  do  not  offer  entrance  examinations  and 
q>plicantB  for  admission  by  examination  are  required  to  take  the 
examinations  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  of  their 
respective  r^ons. 

Laiger  proportions  of  students  each  year  are  being  admitted  by 
certificate.  The  lists  of  approved  h^h  schools  are  constantly 
becoming  larger  and  the  reciprocal  relations  between  coUege  and 
high  school  are  being  gradually  improved.  In  many  cases  the  State 
colleges  and  universities  are  cooperating  with  the  State  departments 
of  education  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  practical  basis  for 
articulation  between  secondary  and  higher  education.  Such  coop- 
eration in  some  cases  consists  of  inspecting  and  approving  of  the 
various  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  establishing  lists  of  accred- 
ited schools.  The  colleges  have  profited  by  this  contact  with  the 
high  schools,  and  have  modified  their  requirements  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  High  schools  also  have  been  benefited  by  the 
contact  with  the  colleges,  and  they  are  fast  becoming  liberally 
standardized.  Although  standards  are  somewhat  variable,  an 
"accredited  high  school"  in  most  States  is  one  which  attains  cer- 
tain prescribed  standards  of  equipment,  teaching  force,  and  efficiency, 
and  administers  in  a  satisfactory  maimer  a  four-year  plan  of  study 
in  advance  of  the  eighth  grade  or  grammar-school  studies,  and 
including  usually  four  years  of  English,  three  years  of  mathematics, 
three  years  of  history,  three  or  four  years  of  foreign  language,  and 
two  years  of  science,  and  requires  for  graduation  15  or  16  units  of 
work. 

Certificates  are  accepted  generally  from  not  only  the  high  schools 
that  are  accredited  by  the  institutions  themselves  but  from  high 
schools  that  are  accredited  by  State  colleges  and  universities  in  other 

<  TliB  present  discussion  of  thfe  requirements  for  admission  concerns  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
tbt  aiplcultural  curricula  only. 
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States.  Students  from  district  or  county  agricultural  schools,  from 
normal  schools  and  from  other  colleges  are  admitted  generally  by 
certificate. 

AOE   BEQUIBEMENTS. 

In  28  of  the  institutions  there  is  a  definite  minimum  age  limit  for 
admission  to  freshman  standing.  In  24  of  these  the  limit  is  fixed  at 
16  years;  in  2  institutions  il  is  15  years;  in  2  others  it  is  14  years. 
In  22  institutions  there  is  no  fixed  age  limit.  The  minimum  age 
limit  for  women  in  2  institutions  is  17  years.  In  the  other  institu- 
tions the  age  limit  is  the  same  as  for  men.     (See  Table  4.) 

For  admission  as  special  or  unclassified  students,  25  of  the  insti- 
tutions require  applicants  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age;  9  require 
them  to  be  at  least  18  years  of  age;  and  the  remainder  publish  no 
special  age  restrictions.  As  a  rule  this  age  limit  applies  to  applicants 
who  are  unable  to  meet  entrance  requirements,  but  in  many  cases 
applies  to  all  applicants  to  special  classification. 

For  applicants  for  admission  to  the  short  curricula,  the  same  age 
restrictions  generally  are  applied  as  for  regular  freshman  classifica- 
tion, but  sometimes  the  age  limit  is  slightly  in  advance. 

OCCUPATIONAL   EXPERIENCE   BEQUIREMENTS. 

In  none  of  the  institutions  is  farm  experience  a  rigid  requirement 
for  admission.  In  the  University  of  Missouri,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  Clemson  College,  one  year's  farm  experience 
is  listed  as  a  requirement,  but  in  each  case  opportunity  is  provided 
for  the  making  up  after  entering  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
In  18  institutions  farm  experience  in  varying  amoimts  is  required 
sometime  before  graduation.  In  most  of  these  cases  students  are 
strongly  advised  to  obtain  such  experience  before  entering.  Defi- 
ciency in  this  requirement  is  usually  made  up  either  on  the  college 
farm  or  on  an  approved  farm  away  from  the  college.  Many  of  the 
institutions,  although  not  requiring  farm  experience  either  for  adnus- 
sicn  or  graduation,  strongly  advise  applicants  for  admission  to  obtain 
at  least  one  year's  experience  on  a  farm  before  entering. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  farm  experience  require- 
ments. The  recent  ruling  of  the  Ohio  State  University  expresses  the 
changing  attitude  of  many  of  the  stronger  colleges,  especially  thgse 
of  the  North: 

As  a  prerequiflite  for  gradiiation  in  all  the  courses  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  except- 
ing home  economics,  students  graduating  in  June,  1919,  must  have  had  one  summer 
of  farm  experience;  those  graduating  in  1920,  two  summers  of  farm  experience;  1921, 
three  simmiers  of  farm  experience;  and  1923,  one  full  year  of  farm  experience.  This 
requirement  shall  be  interpreted  as  meaning  actual  work  done  in  residence  on  the 
farm.  The  one  year  requirement,  when  effective,  must  be  met  before  the  student  is 
permitted  to  register  for  his  junior  year. 
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In  some  of  the  institutions,  especially  in  the  East,  at  least  half  of 
the  students  in  agriculture  have  matriculated  without  having  had 
any  experience  on  a  farm.  In  one  institution  the  proportion  runs  as 
high  as  65  per  cent.  The  students  in  many  cases  come  from  large 
cities,  and  they  are  not  only  deficient  in  a  Imowledge  of  farm  opera- 
tions, but  they  are  completely  ignorant  of  coimtry  life  conditions. 
The  practice  of  turning  out  graduates  with  no  more  practical  experi- 
ence than  is  obtained  at  odd  times  on  a  college  farm,  or  even  that 
obtained  during  summer  vacations,  is  beginning  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  institutions  and,  for  this  reason,  the  colleges  are 
emphasizing  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  a  fair  amount  of  occu- 
pational experience  before  entering  college. 

The  need  for  strengthening  and  enforcing  the  requirements  per- 
taining to  practical  experience  is  becoming  more  urgent  since  the 
colleges  are  expected  to  train  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  unpractical  character  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disappointment  so  fre- 
quently experienced  by  well-meaning  school  boards  in  progressive 
communities.  Many  of  the  agricultural  graduates  who  have  not  had 
farm  experience  and  who  have  lacked  the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
follow  the  farming  occupation  have  obtained  positions  as  teachers. 
Such  positions,  on  account  of  insufficient  compensation,  have  failed 
to  attract  the  men  with^  experience  in  fanning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colleges  are  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  enforcing  the  requirement  for  previous  farm  experience,  but  there 
is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  such  a  ruling  would  cause  many 
prospective  students,  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  to  turn  to 
other  institutions  where  there  are  no  such  restrictions.  The  remedy^ 
therefore,  caUs  for  either  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
concerning  the  practical  experience  requirements,  or  a  more  efficient 
method  for  providing  the  necessary  practice  in  farm  operations  and 
the  closer  contact  with  the  affairs  of  coimtry  people. 

SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS. 

TTie  unit  system  for  college  entrance. — The  proper  adjustment  be- 
tween college  and  high  school  is  one  of  the  important  contemporary 
problems  in  education.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  during 
recent  years,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  next  few  years  will 
mark  even  greater  advances  toward  a  more  complete  college  and 
secondary  school  articulation.  The  fear  on  the  part  of  many  colleges 
that  a  greater  liberality  concerning  entrance  requirements  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lowering  of  standards  seems  to  .be  a  retarding  factor 
in  the  movement.  A  thorough  imderstanding  of  present  conditions 
should  serve  as  a  foimdation  upon  which  certain  classes  of  institu- 
tions may  establish  common  standards  and  thus  eliminate  imdesirable 
competition. 
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The  introduction  of  the  unit  system  has  had  a  marked  iniluen(*e 
upon  improved  relationships  between  college  and  high  school.  The 
system,  of  course,  has  been  abused  in  some  instanceeu  Some  high 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  an  18-imit  standard  and  some 
colleges  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  16-imit  entrance  require- 
ment. Most  institutions,  however,  both  colleges  and  high  schools, 
appreciate  the  danger  in  multiplying  units  for  entrance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thoroughness  of  preparation.  The  imit  system  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  there  is  a  given  time  at  the  disposal  of  high 
school  students  and  that  16  units  represents  the  maximimi  amount 
of  work,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  satisfactorily 
diiring  that  time.  It  may  be  assimied  also  that  a  student  who 
confines  his  attention  to  a  few  subjects  diiring  his  limited  school 
career  is  better  prepared,  either  for  self-support  or  for  college,  than 
one  who  during  the  same  period  has  studied  many  subjects.  The 
time  applied  to  study,  rather  than  the  nimiber  of  courses  carried, 
is  a  better  measure  of  a  student's  preparation  and  his  fitness  to 
enter  college. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  present  study  that  the  great  need  con- 
cerning high  school  and  collegiate  articulation  is  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  adequate  training  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  requirements  for  the  eight-year  period,  represented 
by  the  high  school  and  collegiate  courses,  should  be  considered 
as  a  unit.  Some  progress  already  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  University  of  California,  for  example,  has  unified  the  high  school 
and  junior  college  work,  which  serves  the  piupose  well.  Each 
State,  it  would  seem,  should  provide  a  statement  showing  what  are 
believed  to  be  suitable  sequences  for  each  line  of  specialization  offered 
by  its  higher  institutions.  Such  a  statement  should  be  of  service 
to  high-school  officers  in  arranging  appropriate  schedules,  and 
should  enable  students  to  determine  definitely  the  ground  that 
they  must  cover  before  graduation  from  college.  It  should  tend 
also  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  admitting  to  college  such  large 
nimibers  of  '^conditioned*'  students  as  are  now  admitted^  This 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  following  section  (see  p.  59). 

Catalogue  standards  for  admission,  of  course,  are  oftentimes 
quite  different  from  those  actually  enforced.  There  are  probably 
none  of  the  State  institutions  whose  paper  standards  are  so  mean- 
ingless as  to  admit  deficient  students  without  ''conditions,"  but 
there  are  many  collies  requiring  theoretically  14  units  for  entrance 
that  make  a  practice  of  admitting  students  conditionally  who  are 
deficient  in  two  or.  more  units.  Since  many  of  the  conditioned 
students  are  bonafide  graduates  of  high  schools,  either  a  relaxa- 
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tkm  in  the  amount  of  prescribed  work  or  a  liberalizing  of  the  range 
d  optional  subjects  would  result  in  fewer  conditioned  students  and 
ooisequently  in  less  time  being  spent  in  making  up  entrance  work, 
viuch  may  b^  of  less  value  to  the  student  thaa  some  regular  col- 
lege courses. 

NUMBER   OF  UNrrS   REQUIRED   FOR   ADMISSION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  4  all  of  the  colleges,  except  three, 
nquire  for  regular  admission  a  minimum  of  14  units,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  niunber  required  by  standard  colleges. 
Included  among  these  is  the  Connecticut  Agricultiu*al  College  which 
does  not  admit  students  on  the 'unit  basis,  but  requires  foiu*  years 
of  high-echool  work.  By  deducting  from  the  total  requirement 
Uie  number  of  conditional  units  approved  by  the  several  colleges, 
tlie  result  is  quite  different.  In  a  few  cases  students  deficient  in 
prescribed  work  only  are  admitted  conditionally,  but  in  many 
cases  students  who  are  from  one  to  three  units  short  in  total  require- 
ments are  so  admitted.  Most  colleges  publish  statements  showing 
the  maximum  nimiber  of  units  for  which  applicants  may  be  con- 
ditioned. Others  simply  state  that  deficient  students  may  be 
admitted  conditionally.  Assuming  that  the  latter  approve  of  one 
unit  deficiency,  the  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  various  classes,  based  upon  the  number  of  units 
required  for  admission,  both  before  and  after  deducting  the  number 
of  deficient  units  approved: 

DMbiUvm  of  the  colleges  according  to  their  gross  and  net  requirements  for  admission. 


Entrance 

Number  of  institutions. 

Before  de- 
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units  ap- 
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During  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  in  Table  5,  there  has  been  a 
conspicuous  increase  in  the  number  of  coU^es  requiring  14  units  for 
entrance.  For  the  year  1912-13,  only  34  of  the  60  institutions 
required  a  Tnininrmm  of  14  units  for  entrance,  while  at  the  present 
time,  as  shown  above,  47  claim  to  be  on  this  basis.    As  a  result  of 
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this,  the  median  requirement  for  entrance  has  been  raised  from  14 
in  1912-13  to  15  in  1917-18.  This  increase  in  requirements  has  been 
made  possible  to  some  extent  by  substituting  vocational  subjects  for 
certain  academic  subjects,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  general  liberal- 
izing of  the  coU^e  entrance  requirements. 

PBESORIBED  SUBJECTS. 

The  subjects  that  are  prescribed  for  entrance  by  the  several  collies 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  In  general,  the  number  of  subjects  that  are 
prescribed  for  college  entrance  is  decreasing,  and  the  number  for 
which  entrance  credit  may  be  granted  is  increasing.  Table  5  shows, 
among  other  things,  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  prescribed  units 
for  the  years  1912-13  and  1917-18.  The  median  number  of  pre- 
scribed imits  for  the  former  year  is  one-half  imit  higher  than  that  for 
the  latter.  By  eliminating  the  institutions  requiring  less  than  14 
entrance  units  there  is  a  difference  of  one  unit,  the  median  number 
of  prescribed  units  in  1912-13  being  nine  and  in  1917-18  eight. 

Only  five  subjects  are  found  in  the  list  of  those  that  are  designated 
as  prescribed.  These  are  English,  foreign  language,  social  science, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science.  One  institution,  Clemson  Col- 
lege, prescribes  agriculture,  but  this  is  listed  in  the  table  under  science. 

Of  the  48  institutions  ^  all  prescribe  English,  The  amount  of 
preparation  in  this  subject  varies  from  one  to  four  units,  but  42  col- 
leges have  a  fixed  three-unit  requirement.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  require  four  units,  but 
in  the  former  case  four  units  of  foreign  language  may  be  substituted 
for  the  fourth  imit  of  English.  The  universities  of  CaUfomia,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin  require  but  two  units  of  English,  and  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  requires  two.  and  one-half  units. 

Only  18  institutions  prescribe  foreign  language  for  entrance,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  require  but  two  units  in  this  subject.  The 
agricultural  colleges  of  New  York  and  North  Dakota  require 
three  imits.  Two  other  institutions.  University  of  Florida  and  Mary- 
land State  College,  list  foreign  language  as  a  required  subject,  but 
provide  for  substitutions.  Many  of  the  institutions  requiring  this 
subject  stipulate  that  not  less  than  two  units  may  be  offered  in  a 
single  language.  Some  accept  a  third  unit  in  a  second  language.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  23  of  the  colleges  do  not 
require  foreign  language  either  for  admission  or  graduation.  In  the 
year  1912-13  twenty  of  the  colleges  required  this  subject  for  admis- 
sion, which  shows  that  even  though  many  institutions  have  raised 

1  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  admit  to  freshman  standing  grad- 
uates of  any  four-year  high  school,  and  their  requirements  are  not  on  the  unit  basb.  For  this  reason  these 
institutions  are  omitted  from  this  discussion. 
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iheir  entrance  requirement,  fewer  institutions  require  foreign  lan- 
guage now  than  five  years  ago. 

Thirty-six  institutions  prescribe  history  or  social  science.  The 
amount  of  preparation  required  in  this  subject  is  either  one  or  two 
units,  28  requiring  one  unit  and  8  requiring  two  units.  In  1912-13 
only  32  of  the  institutions  "prescribed  preparation  in  history.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
better  high-school  preparation  in  this  subject. 

All  institutions  prescribe  maihenuUics,  and  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion specified  varies  from  one  to  three  and  one-half  units.  One 
institution,  the  University  of  Missouri,  requires  but  one  unit.  Two 
units  are  required  by  26  institutions,  two  and  one-half  by  16  insti- 
tutions, three  by  three  institutions,  and  three  and  one-half  by  two 
institutions.  Eleven  institutions  do  not  indicate  how  much  prepa^ 
ration  is  required  in  either  branch  of  the  subject.  Presumably  they 
ai^  willing  to  accept  in  any  proportion  any  phase  of  the  subject  com- 
monly taught  in  high  schools.  Of  the  37  institutions  that  portion 
their  requirements,  18i  specify  a  minimum  of  one  unit  in  algebra,  17 
a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  units,  and  two  a  minimum  of  two 
units.  In  geometry,  32  institutions  specify  a  minimum  of  one  unit,  4 
specify  one  and  one-half  units,  and  one  requires  no  geometry.  Four- 
teen institutions  specify  a  combination  of  one  and  one-half  units  in 
algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  while  18  others  specify  one  unit  of 
each.  In  one  institution,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  advanced 
arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  one-half  unit  is  required.  It  is  possible 
also  that  some  of  the  institutions  that  fail  to  apportion  their  require- 
ments in  mathematics  accept  advanced  arithmetic,  or  arithmetic 
review,  to  meet  the  general  requirements  in  mathematics.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  institutions  require  one  to 
one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry. 

Thirty-three  institutions  require  preparation  in  physics  or  other 
sciences.  Two  require  three  units,  five  require  two  units,  and  26 
require  but  one  unit.  Nine  of  these  institutions  specify  one  unit  in 
physics.  One  other  institution.  University  of  Tennessee,  also 
requires  that  an  unspecified  amount  of  preparation  ih  physics  be 
included  in  the  three-unit  requirement  in  science.  In  at  least  one 
institution,  University  of  Idaho,  agriculture  may  be  included  in 
making  up  the  requirements  in  science.  Gemson  College  specifies 
one  imit  in  agriculture.  Many  of  the  institutions  specify  that  note- 
books showing  laboratory  exercises  shall  accompany  requests  for 
science  credit. 
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The  following  statement  summaiizes  the  prescribed  requirementB 
for  admisaion: 

Dittribution  of  the  eolUgei  according  to  the  work  pmcribed/or  adniuwn. 
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The  total  number  of  prescribed  units  ranges  from  4,  required 
by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  lOi,  as  required  by.  both  Mary- 
land State  College  and  Rutgers  College.  The  median  number  of 
prescribed  units  is  8.  Four  institutions  require  exactly  the  median 
number,  while  22  require  less  and  22  require  more  than  this  num- 
ber. This  presentation  is  somewhat  misleading  on  account  of  the 
institutions  falling  naturally  into  one  of  two  groups — those  that 
do  and  those  that  do  not  require  foreign  language.  In  the  one 
case  the  median  number  of  prescribed  units  is  9,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  median  number  is  7.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1) 
represents  the  frequency  of  the  totals  prescribed  for  admission. 
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OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

The  number  of  optional  units  required  by  the  various  colleges 
to  satisfy  the  total  requirement  is  inversely  related  to  the  number 
of  prescribed  tmits.  The  range  is  from  2^  to  11,  and  the  median 
number  is  6^.  The  conspicuous  feature  concerning  ''optional 
requirements"  is  the  growing  liberality  of  the  institutions,  as  shown 
in  Table  4,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may 
be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  23  institutions  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may  be  offered 
in  vocational  subjects.  In  15  other  institutions  four  or  more  units 
may  be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  only  10  cases  is  the 
number  limited  to  less  than  four. 

Many  of  the  institutions  conspicuously  publish  the  statement 
that  any  well-taught,  high-school  subject  may  be  offered.  The 
following  statement  of  the  University  of  Missouri  will  serve  to  show 
the  attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  institutions: 

The  univeraity  wiU  accept  for  admission  any  15  units  from  a  first  grade  high  school. 
If  tibe  distribution  of  units  does  not  correspond  to  that  recommended  by  the  college 
to  which  the  student  is  admitted,  he  will  be  required  to  carry  courses  in  college  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  this  may  delay  his  graduation. 

Connecticut  Agricidtural  College  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
granting  freshman  standing  to  any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high 
school. 

Reference  to  Table  6  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  high- 
school  subjects  that  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  The  subjects 
are  arranged  in  natural  groups,  and  the  credit  that  may  be  allowed 
for  each  is  shown  as  published  in  the  respective  catalogues.  In 
certain  subjects  there  is  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  credit 
that  may  be  offered.  Whenever  both  are  given  in  the  catalogue, 
they  are  listed  in  the  table.  When  only  one  figure  is  given  for 
each  subject,  it  is  listed  as  the  maximum  except  where  the  con- 
trary meaning  is  obvious.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  regarded  also 
as  tbe  minimum.  Some  catalogues  fail  to  list  the  credit  value  of 
subjects  other  than  those  required  for  admission.  In  such  cases 
the  required  amounts  are  listed  in  the  table,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  credit  in  excess  of  these  amounts  may  be  allowed. 

In  Table  7  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  subjects  appearing  upon  the  published  lists  of  pre- 
pantoiy  subjects  accepted  for  admission.  The  table  is  presented 
to  show  that  the  more  common  high-'school  subjects  are  quite  gen- 
enlly  accepted.  Forty  of  the  colleges  publish  fairly  complete 
listSy  and  taking  this  nimiber  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  seen  that  all  of 
them  accept  En^ish,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  botany,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  medieval 
and  modem  history,  En^ish  history,  and  American  history.    At 
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least  30  of  the  colleges  accept  Spanish,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry, 
physiography  or  geology,  chemistry,  zoology,  physiology,  agri- 
culture, freehand  drawing,  and  manual  training  or  shopwork.  At 
least  20  of  the  colleges  accept  advanced  algebra,  domestic  science; 
and  bookkeeping.  Ten  or  more  colleges  accept  ge  eral  biology, 
economics,  civics,  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  art,  commercial 
law,  commercial  geography,  stenography,  and  music.  At  least 
five  colleges  accept  general  science,  general  history,  and  pedagogy 
or  psychology. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  vocational  courses  into  the 
high  schools,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  irregularity  of  preparation 
during  the  next  few  years.  Much  of  the  technical  work  now  given 
during  at  least  the  first  year  in  college  eventually  will  be  given  in 
secondary  schools,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  during  the  next  few 
years  will  be  required  to  adjust  their  curricula  to  conform  to  the 
gradual  modification  of  those  of  the  high  school.  This  should  not 
be  a  difficult  problem,  but  during  the  transition  stage  it  will  require 
considerable  duplication  of  work.  In  home  economics  the  colleges 
even  now  find  it  necessary  to  offer  certain  technical  courses,  like 
sewing  and  cooking,  that  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  secondary- 
school  courses.  In  the  near  future  such  courses  as  plant  propaga- 
tion, elementary  field  and  forage  crops,  types  and  breeds  of  live 
stock,  elementary  soils,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  way,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  have  not  had  such  courses,  the 
colleges  also  will  need  to  offer  them. 

The  vocationalizing  of  high  schools  may  necessitate  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberal  standards  of  preparation  that  invariably  may  be 
enforced.  The  prescribed  work  in  such  standards  it  seems  should 
include  preparation  in  such  subjects  as  are  believed  to  be  prerequisite 
to  collegiate  courses  and  the  optional  work  may  include  satisfactory 
preparation  in  any  generally  recognized  secondary-school  subject. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  classify  the  optional  subjects,  as  is  sometimes 
done  now,  and  to  require  a  certain  proportion  from  each  group 
according  to  the  general  needs  of  the  curriculum  selected.  In  other 
words,  the  secondary  school  may  be  expected  to  prepare  the  student 
in  a  general  way  for  his  chosen  vocation. 

ADMISSION  TO   ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Although  definite  information  is  lacking,  there  seems  to  be  much 
imiformity  among  the  various  institutions  in  the  methods  of  granting 
advanced  standing.  In  general,  two  methods  are  followed:  First, 
by  examination,  and  second,  by  transfer  of  credits  earned  at  certain 
approved  institutions.  Advanced  standing  is  rarely  granted  for 
excess  secondary  school  work,  except  by  examination.  Some  insti- 
tutions, however,  on  the  strength  of  approved  high-school  certificates 
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showing  credit  for  advanced  work,  admit  students  to  advanced 
sUnding.  In  most  cases  collegiate  credit  for  excess  high-school 
vork  is  limited  to  approximately  12  semester  hours. 

Most  institutions  grant  advanced  standing  to  students  from  other 
colleges  or  universities.  Students  from  State  normal  schools  also 
ire  admitted  frequently  with  advanced  credit.  In  most  cases,  cer- 
tificates showing  an  honorable  dismissal  and  a  full  statement  of  the^ 
student's  high-school  and  collegiate  record  are  required.  Full  credit 
is  ^vea  usually  for  all  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  institution 
from  which  the  student  comes,  provided  such  work  corresponds  to 
wcMrk  that  may  be  applied  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  curriculum  for  which  the  candidate  desires  to 
register.  Any  deficiency  in  entrance  requirements  is  satisfied  usually 
before  collegiate  credit  is  granted. 

Some  institutions,  especially  the  State  universities,  maintain  lists 
of  accredited  colleges  from  which  students  may  be  admitted  by 
transfer.^  The  basis  upon  which  such  lists  are  made  varies  with  the 
institution.  Where  the  lists  are  limited  to  colleges  of  a  restricted 
region,  the  ratings  usually  are  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  institutions'  standards,  but  the  more  distant  colleges  usually 
are  accredited  according  to  the  ratings  of  the  respective  State 
universities. 

In  several  States  a  definite  cooperative  arrangement  exists  between 
the  State  university  and  a  number  of  smaller  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  Such  cooperation  provides  for  the  transfer  of  students  with 
full  credit  for  two  years'  work  from  the  smaller  colleges  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  other  cases  it  provides  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  students 
between  two  or  more  institutions  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  complete  their 
general  work  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  at  one  institution  and  their 
special  work  at  another  institution  which  offers  opportunities  for 
specialization  along  lines  not  offered  by  other  institutions  of  the 
State.  Agricultiu*al  students,  however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of 
I     this  opportunity. 

!  In  general,  students  from  other  institutions  that  are  admitted  to 
I  advanced  standing  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  year's  work 
I    in  the  institution  from  which  they  expect  to  graduate. 

CONDrriONAL  ADMISSION. 

*  As  shown  in  Table  4,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  admit  conditionally 
students  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Of  the  insti- 
tutions requiring  14  units  or  more  for  admission  only  two,  University 
of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  State  College,  distinctly  stato  that  stu- 

*  >  The  lists  of  accredited  higher  institutions  as  maintained  by  the  several  State  universities  and  other 
standardixingassodaUons  and  foundatioos  have  been  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

•  as  Bulletin  17, 1917. 
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dents  are  not  admitted  with  *' conditions."  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  also,  may  be  included  in  this  category,  for  such  of  its 
collegiate  applicants  who  are  imable  to  fiilly  meet  entrance  recjuire- 
ments  are  required  to  register  for  and  carry  preparatory  work  in 
the  three-year  secondary  curriculum.  Two  others,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity and  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture,  state  that  students 
who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  requirements  are  admitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Clemson  College,  or  those 
that  require  less  than  14  units  for  entrance,  do  not  admit  students 
with  conditions,  but  the  first-mentioned  institution  accepts  a  one- 
imit  condition  in  the  prescribed  work  (geometry). 

In  at  least  nine  cases — the  colleges  of  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Or^on,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin — the 
practice  is  to  admit  students  who  meet  the  total  requirements,  but 
who  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  prescribed  work.  In  two  of 
these  cases,  Georgia  State  College  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
deficiency  in  foreign  language  only  is  approved.  In  the  college  of 
Hawaii  students  deficient  only  in  physics,  and  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  students  deficient  only  in  one  unit  of  science,  are  admitted 
conditionally.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  32  institutions,  in 
addition  to  those  admitting  students  deficient  in  prescribed  subjects, 
frankly  state  that  candidates  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  total 
requirement  may  be  admitted  conditionally.  Three  of  these  fail  to 
state  in  definite  terms  the  degree  of  deficiency  approved.  One 
approves  of  two-thirds  unit,  9  approve  of  one  unit,  18  approve  of 
two  imits,  and  1  approves  of  three  units  deficiency. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  institutions  to  accept  students 
who  are  deficient  in  preparation  into  their  two-year  or  three-year 
(secondary)  curricula  where  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  carrying 
certain  courses  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance.  Such  curricula 
are  designated  frequently  as  the  ''school  of  agriculture.*'  As  a  rule 
students  following  this  plan  are  required  to  spend  more  than  four 
years  for  graduation.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  certain  collie  courses  as  well  and  to  receive  coll^iate  credit 
after  being  regularly  matriculated.  Sometimes,  for  the  benefit  of 
graduates  of  the  shorter  curriculum  who  wish  to  register  for  a  d^ree 
course,  the  institution  provides  an  additional  yearns  work  which 
includes  such  required  entrance  subjects  as  are  not  given  in  the 
so-called  "school  of  agriculture.'*  Such  a  plan  is  followed  in  Colo- 
rado, where  a  three-year  curriculum  is  supplemented  with  a  one-year 
curriculum.  With  regard  to  this  practice  in  Colorado,  Dean  S.  A. 
Johnson  writes: 

The  school  of  agriculture  does  not  professedly  prepare  for  college  admissiuD.     We 
have  so  many  students  in  the  si^hool,  however,  who  wLsh  to  enter  college  that  we 
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pitmde  whftt  is  known  as  the  fourth-year  course.  This  is  especiall}'  designed  to 
inrliide  all  those  entrance  requirements  which  do  not  appear  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
tme  coiUBe  ol  study.  The  school  of  agriculture  furnishes  us  about  20  freshmen  each 
jetf.  The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  school  of  agriculture  is  extremely  irregular, 
ofwing  to  the  fact  that  some  have  had  only  eighth  grade  work  and  others  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  years  of  high-school  preparation.  It  is  a  task  to  arrange  for  the 
iroric  of  those  who  are  desiring  college  entrance.  We  do  not  relinquish  any  of  the 
requirements  for  the  freshman  year  or  make  special  concessions  to  the  '* school"  in 
the  mmtter  of  admission. 

Although  10  institutions  have  no  fixed  time  limit  for  the  removal 
of  entrance  conditions,  the  general  practice  is  to  require  students  to 
make  up  all  entrance  deficiencies  within  one  or  two  years.  In  one 
institution,  University  of  Nebraska,  the  time  limit  is  one  semester; 
in  23  institutions  it  is  one  year,  in  6  institutions  it  is  two  years;  and 
in  2  colleges,  Massachusetts  and  Utah,  the  limit  is  four  years,  or  any 
time  before  graduation. 

When  it  is  understood  that  in  most  institutions  the  minimum 
requirement  for  graduation  is  fixed  at  a  point  approximating  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  that  the  normal  student  can  complete 
within  the  given  time  of  four  years,  it  is  obvious  that  a  student  enter- 
ing with  a  handicap  of  two  or  three  units,  equal  to  12  to  18  semester 
hours,  is  likely  to  remain  deficient  even  at  graduation.  With  the 
limited  information  available,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  conditioned  students  who  require  more  than  four  years  for 
graduation,  but  the  beUef  is  that  it  is  remarkably  small.  Even 
though  they  may  have  passed  all  required  examinations,  conditioned 
students,  on  account  of  being  overworked,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  well 
prepared  in  coU^ate  subjects  as  those  who  enter  collie  without  such 
a  handicap.  If  in  some  institutions  this  is  not  true,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  too  low  and  that  normal 
students  are  not  making  the  best  use  of  their  time.  It  is  well  known, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  students  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  may  be  carried -successfully,  but  the  excep- 
tionaUy  capable  students  are  not  usually  found  among  those  who 
enter  with  conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS   CONCERNING   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  present  discussion  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  uniform  entrance  requirements  for  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  of  the 
States  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  14  or  15 
unit  standards.  The  colleges  that  are  habitually  admitting  large 
numbers  of  students  with  conditions  should  frankly  annoimce  their 
willingness  to  accept  students  with  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of 
high-6chool  work  if  that  represents  the  needs  of  their  constituency. 
In  such  cases  proper  provision  should  be  made  for  admitting  to 
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advanced  standing  those  who  enter  with  credit  for  full  four  years' 
work.  The  practice  in  some  institutions  of  admitting  students  to 
r^ular  freshman  standing  and  of  making  it  easy  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  drawing  students  from  hig^ 
school  before  the  completion  of  four  years'  work.  It  would  seem  that 
in  most  States  the  time  had  come  when  the  colleges  can  justly  abolish 
conditional  admission,  except  for  candidates  who  are  deficient  in 
prescribed  subjects. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  oonditions  may  warrant  the  making  pro- 
vision for  a  subfreshman  class.  This  seems  to  be  the  logical  solution 
of  the  problem  where  there  is  a  demand  for  both  low  entrance  require- 
ments and  for  a  full  four-year  curriculum  of  college  grade.  With  such 
a  plan  it  is  possible  to  maintain  collegiate  standards,  and  graduates  in 
going  to  other  institutions  are  eligible  to  graduate  standing.  Such  a 
plan  also  encourages  the  development  of  four-year  high  schools,  for 
students  find  little  advantage  in  leaving  home  to  complete  their 
preparatory  training.  There  is  always  a  danger,  however,  in  main- 
taining subfreshman  work  after  the  need  for  it  has  disappeared,  for 
such  a  practice  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  wholesome 
collegiate  atmosphere. 

The  present  study  suggests  the  following  principles  concerning 
scholastic  requirements  for  admission: 

1.  The  colleges  should  exert  an  influence  upon  improving  the 
secondary  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  adequately  pre- 
pare students  for  colleges  to  maintain  their  usefulness  for  the  mass 
of  students  who  may  never  enter  college. 

2.  The  colleges  should  prepare  or  have  prepared  lists  of  approved 
high  schools  within  their  States.  To  faciUtate  the  classification  of 
students  from  other  States,  the  standards  for  approval  should  conform 
to  generally  accepted  rules. 

3.  The  colleges  should  accopt  to  r^ular  freshman  standing  all 
graduates  from  approved  high  schools. 

4.  The  colleges  should  prescribe  work  only  in  such  preparatory  sub- 
jects as  are  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  the  freshman  work  in  the 
collie  curriculum  for  which  the  applicant  seeks  admission.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  understood  that  the  colleges  in  accrediting 
or  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  high  schools  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  prescribing  the  general  quaUfication  of  their  prospective 
students. 

5.  For  the  guidance  of  prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  each  State  should  publish  a  state- 
ment showing  what  is  l)eHevod  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studies 
and  an  acceptible  amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined 
high-school  and  college  periods. 

6.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  regular  requirements  for  admis- 
sion should  not  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing.     If  admitted  con- 
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ditionally,  or  to  special  or  irr^ular  classification,  they  rarely  should 
be  permitted  to  graduate,  within  four  years. 

7.  To  maintain  cellmate  standards  in  States  where  four-year  high 
achools  are  not  common,  a  subfreshman  class  should  be  maintained. 
Admission  to  such  a  class  should  be  limited  to  candidates  from  com- 
mmiities  that  do  not  fully  provide  for  collegiate  preparation. 

8.  Special  classification  should  not  be  granted  to  candidates  under 
21  years  of  age  unless  they  satisfy  regular  entrance  requirements. 
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B4SIS   FOB   COMPARISON. 

Since  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the  several  collies 
concerning  the  methods  of  awarding  collegiate  credit,  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  study  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  to  adopt 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  common  basis  for  comparison.  In  the  first 
place,  while  all  the  institutions  claim  to  maintain  sessions  of  36 
weeks,  there  is  apparently  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of 
working  days  in  the  college  year.  The  number  ranges,  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  to  determine  by  comparing  catalogues,  from  194  to  216 
days.  Because  of  its  indefiniteness,  this  variation  has  been  disre- 
garded in  the  present  comparison. 

Secondly,  the  institutions  vary  with  regard  to  the  number  of  terms 
in  each  session,  and  this  is  responsible  for  a  variation  in  the  value  of 
the  credit  unit.  In  40  institutions  the  session  is  divided  into  two 
terms  or  semesters.  In  these  institutions  one  hour  of  class  work  per 
week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  semester  is  the  credit  imit.  In  10 
institutions  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  in  such  insti- 
tutions the  imit  of  credit  usually  is  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  one  term.  A  term-hour  credit,  therefore,  is 
only  two-thirds  the  value  of  a  semester-hour  credit.  Correction  on 
this  basis  has  been  made  in  the  tables  of  comparison. 

Some  exceptions  should  be  noted  to  the  practice  of  awarding  credit 
on  the  term-hour  and  semester-hoiu*  basis.  In  Georgia  State  CoUego 
the  unit  of  credit  is  the  year  hour,  or  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week 
or  its  equivalent  for  one  session.  In  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utalii 
although  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  xmit  of  credit  ig 
the  semester  hour.  In  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoDege  the  year's 
work  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  fourth  comes  in  the  sxmmier  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  term 
hours.  Similarly,  in.  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  the 
year  is  divided  into  three  terms ;  the  third  comes  in  the  summer  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of 
semester  hoxu^. 

Although  generally  spoken  of  as  an  *'hour/'  the  recitation  period 
in  most  institutions  is  of  50  minutes  durations.  There  are  four 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  tlia 
34 
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Montana  College  of  Agriculture  maintain  60-minute  recitation  pe- 
riods, and  Rutgers  College  and  the  Ohio  State  University  maintain 
oo-minute  periods.  To  make  correction  for  this  variation  no  adjust- 
ment has  been  made.  These  differences^  however,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  making  comparisons. 

The  most  significant  variation  in  the  credit  value  of  college  work 
is  foxmd  in  the  different  amoxmts  of  laboratory  or  field  work  required 
as  equivalent  to  classroom  work.  In  general  one  credit  hour  implies 
three  actual  hours  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some  insti- 
tutions conscientiously  insist  upon  this  rule.  In  order  to  make 
allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  courses  they  require 
varjring  amoxmts  of  time  in  attendance  at  cli^  or  in  laboratory.  In 
courses  like  drawing  or  shopwork,  for  example,  requiring  no  outside 
preparation,  they  demand  three  actual  hours'  attendance  for  each 
credit.  For  other  courses,  like  physics,  requiring  only  a  small  amount 
of  outside  preparation,  they  demand  two  hours  of  attendance  at 
class;  and  for  courses  like  English  literature,  requiring  much  outside 
preparation,  they  require  only  one  hour  in  attendance  at  class. 

Apparently,  many  institutions  for  the  sake  of  convenience  are 
anxious  to  maintain  a  plan  fol*  awarding  credit  that  will  permit  of 
uniform  credit  for  each  kind  of  class  work,  whether  recitation  or 
practicum,  rather  than  one  that  will  permit  of  imiformity  for  each 
subject.  In  either  case  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in  credit 
value,  for  more  depends  upon  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual instructor  than  upon  any  arbitraty  standard  based  upon  class 
attendance. 

Table  8  shows  that  20  of  the  institutions  imiformly  require  two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  credit  hour.  Two  institutions 
uniformly  require  two  and  one-half  hours  as  the  laboratory  equiva- 
lent; 10  uniformly  require  three  hours;  and  15  require  varying 
amounts  ranging  from  two  to  three  hours.  In  three  incatutions 
there  is  no  differentiation  of  credit  between  recitation  hours  and 
laboratory  hours.  The  institutions  requiring  less  than  three  hoius 
may  or  may  not  require  some  outside  time  in  preparation  f  :r  labora- 
tory work.  In  many  of  the  institutions  requiring  varying  laboratory 
equivalents  two  hours  is  the  normal  requirement  and  excess  time 
required  only  in  certain  courses  like  shopwork  and  mUitary  drill.  As 
a  basis  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  two-hour  laboratory  equiva- 
lent has  been  adopted  in  this  discussion.  At  best  it  is  a  mere  arbi- 
trary standard  and  does  not  warrant  absolute  dependence,  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  more  dependable  than  the  use  of  college  credits 
without  adjustment.     (See  appendix.) 

The  value  of  the  imit  of  credit  for  collegiate  work  may  be  much 
affected  by  the  number  of  hours  per  week  i/hat  students  are  permitted 
to  carry.     From  Table  8  it  may  be  seen  that  many  colleges  limit  the 
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The  following  statement  sununarizee  the  prescribed  requlFementa 
for  admission: 
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The  total  ntimber  of  prescribed  units  ranges  from  4,  required 
by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  10^,  as  required  by,  both  Mary- 
land State  College  and  Butgers  College.  The  median  number  of 
prescribed  units  is  8.  Four  institutions  require  exactly  the  median 
number,  while  22  require  less  and  22  require  more  than  this  num- 
ber. This  presentation  is  somewhat  misleading  on  account  of  the 
institutions  falling  naturally  into  one  of  two  groups — those  that 
do  and  those  that  do  not  require  foreign  language.  In  the  one 
case  the  median  number  of  prescribed  units  is  9,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  median  number  is  7.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1) 
represents  the  frequency  of  the  totals  prescribed  for  admission. 
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OPTIONAL  SUBJBOTS. 

The  niunber  of  optional  units  required  by  the  various  colleges 
to  satisfy  the  total  requirement  is  inversely  related  to  the  number 
of  prescribed  units.  The  range  is  from  2^  to  11,  and  the  median 
number  is  6^.  The  conspicuous  feature  concerning  ''optional 
requirements"  is  the  growing  liberality  of  the  institutions,  as  shown 
in  Table  4,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may 
be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  23  institutions  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may  be  offered 
in  vocational  subjects.  In  15  other  institutions  four  or  more  units 
may  be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  only  10  cases  is  the 
number  limited  to  less  than  four. 

Many  of  the  institutions  conspicuously  publish  the  statement 
that  any  well-taught,  high-school  subject  may  be  offered.  The 
following  statement  of  the  University  of  Missouri  will  serve  to  show 
the  attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  institutions: 

Hie  univeraity  will  accept  for  admisBion  any  15  units  from  a  first  grade  high  school. 
If  the  distribution  of  units  does  not  correspond  to  that  recommended  by  the  college 
to  which  the  student  is  admitted,  he  will  be  required  to  carry  courses  in  college  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  this  may  delay  his  graduation. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
granting  freshman  standing  to  any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high 
school. 

Reference  to  Table  6  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  high- 
school  subjects  that  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  The  subjects 
are  arranged  in  natural  groups,  and  the  credit  that  may  be  allowed 
for  each  is  shown  as  published  in  the  respective  catalogues.  In 
certain  subjects  there  is  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  credit 
that  may  be  offered.  Whenever  both  are  given  in  the  catalogue, 
they  are  listed  in  the  table.  When  only  one  figure  is  given  for 
each  subject,  it  is  listed  as  the  maximum  except  where  the  con- 
trary meaning  is  obvious.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  regarded  also 
as  the  minimum.  Some  catalogues  fail  to  list  the  credit  value  of 
subjects  other  than  those  required  for  admission.  In  such  cases 
the  required  amounts  are  listed  in  the  table,  but  it  may  be  assimGied 
that  credit  in  excess  of  these  amounts  may  be  allowed. 

In  Table  7  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  subjects  appearing  upon  the  published  lists  of  pre- 
paratory subjects  accepted  for  admission.  The  table  is  presented 
to  show  that  the  more  common  high-«chool  subjects  are  quite  gen- 
erally accepted.  Forty  of  the  colleges  publish  fairly  complete 
lists,  and  taking  this  number  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  seen  that  all  of 
them  accept  En^Ush,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  botany,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  medieval 
and  modem  history,  English  history,  and  American  history.    At 
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For  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  maximum  requirement  is  the 
same,  as  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  the  minimum 
requirement  is  27  and  283  hours,  respectively.  The  median  re- 
quirement for  each  of  these  years  is  38  and  37  hours,  respectively. 
For  the  whole  four  years  the  distribution  of  the  work  from  the  sub- 
ject standpoint  is  shown  across  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  is  shown  graphically  by  figure  2. 
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Fio.  2— Distribution  and  range  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  In  agriculture. 

Subject  distribution. — Since  the  amount  of  work  required  for  grad- 
uation depends  more  upon  the  institution's  standard  of  proficiency 
than  upon  the  number  of  hours  required  in  attendance  at  class,  the 
figures  representing  total  requirements  have  limited  significance. 
For  example,  students  who  have  completed  the  228  semester  hours 
required  by  the  Virginia  Polytechnio  Institute  may  not  be  any  better 
equipped  than  those  wh6  have  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, with  its  minimum  requirement  of  124  semester  hours.  The 
value  of  an  analysis  of  this  kind,  therefore,  is  not  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  total  requirements  so  much  as  in  a  comparison  of  the 
proportional  requirements  in  the  Various  subjects  included  in  the 
curriculum. 
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A  suimnary  distribution  of  the  requirements  among  the  various 
subject  groups  is  shown  on  a  percentage  basis  in  Table  10.  The  per- 
centage in  each  case  is  based  upon  the  total  requirement  of  the  insti- 
tution concerned,  as  shown  in  the  second  colunm.  The  subjects  are 
grouped  primarily  under  five  heads,  and  the  proportion  of  work  re- 
quired in  each  of  these  main  subject  groups  is  shown  in  the  coliunns 
of  italicised  figures.  The  primary  groups  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
subdivisions,  and  the  sum  of  the  items  shown  imder  the  several  sub- 
divisions should  equal  the  number  given  as  the  proportion  for  the 
main  subject  groups.  Likewise,  the  sxmi  of  the  percentages  shown 
in  italics  should  equal  100.  The  proportionate  requirements  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  requirement  is  represented  graphically  in 
figure  4.  The  vertical  line  in  each  figure  serves  to  indicate  the 
position  of  each  college  in  relation  to  the  average  requirement. 

The  mean  numbers,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  9f  Table  10,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  average  proportions.  Collectively,  therefore,  they 
represent  the  average  distribution  of  the  work  required  for  graduation 
in  agriculture.  These  averages  in  each  case  have  been  derived  by 
considering  all  colleges,  even  though  many  of  them  may  not  require 
any  work  in  certain  subjects.  The  results  are  somewhat  different 
when  only  such  colleges  as  require  work-in  the  subject  concerned  are 
included  in  the  calculation.  The  subjects  most  seriously  affected  in 
this  respect  are  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  social  science. 
The  average  requirements  in'  each  case,  including  only  the  institu- 
tions requiring  the  subject,  are  6.7,  3.7,  and  5.2  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Figure  3  is  intended  to  represent  the  avei*age  distribution  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation. 

RequiremeTUs  in  aU  subjects. — ^The  total  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion for  the  several  institutions  is  shown  in  Table  10.  In  the  first 
column  of  figures  is  shown  the  requirement  of  each  college,  according 
to  the  institution's  method  of  awarding  credit.  The  figures  range 
from  79,  as  required  by  Georgia  State  College,  to  468,  as  required  by 
.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  varying  nmnber  of  terms  in 
each  collie  year,  and  the  varying  practice  with  regard  to  the  labora- 
tory work  equivalents,  are  the  chief  causes  for  the  conspicuous  varia- 
tion in  credit  requirements.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  college  credit, 
are  not  comparable. 

In  the  second  column  of  the  table  is  shown,  in  semester  hours,  the 
total  requirement  for  graduation,  after  correction  has  been  made  for 
varying  methods  for  awarding  credit.  For  convenience,  the  assimip- 
tion  that  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
lecture  or  racitation  work  has  been  followed.  The  totals  vary  from 
124  semesi:«r  hours,  as  required  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  228 
semester  hours,  as  required  by  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.     The 
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mean  total  requirement,  S3  shown  at  the  hottom  of  the  table,  is  ap- 
proximately 165  semester  horn?.  The  median  total  requirement,  as 
shown  in  Table  11,  is  157  semester  hours.  Compared  with  the  mean 
total  requirement,  this  represents  more  nearly  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  colleges  concmiing  what  constitutes  a  suitable 
total.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  credit 
units  employed  here  is  lower  than  that  of  many  institutions,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  of  these  figures  should  be  regarded  as  an  appro- 
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priate  total  requirement.  The  median  figure,  nevertheless,  serves  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  any  college  of  agriciilture  whose  standard 
of  accrediting  is  similar  to  that  employed  here. 

The  requirements  in  the  various  groups  of  subjects  are  discussed 
separately  on  the  following  pages. 

REQUIEEMENTS   IN   NONTECHNICAL   SUBJECTS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  requirements  in  such  subjects  as 
English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history,  civil  government, 
economics,  rural  economics,  marketing,  sociology,  rural  sociology, 
library  practice,  journalism,  psychology,  and  education. 
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An  of  the  colleges  require  some  work  in  nontechnical  subjects. 
Tiie  amount  ranges  from  10  to  61  §  hours,  with  a  median  requirement 
of  23  hours.  This  wide  variation  is  not  due  to  diflFerences  in  en- 
tnmce  requirements,  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  institutions  re- 
quiring the  most  work  in  nontechnical  subjects  are  not  those  ad- 
mitting students  with  less  than  15  entrance  units.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  institutions  with  low  entrance  requirements  require 
relatively  high  proportions  of  work  in  nontechnical  subjects.  In 
the  freshman  year  the  median  requirement  is  12  hours,  and  in  each 
of  the  other  years  it  is  six  hours.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  the  propor- 
tion of  work  required  by  the  several  colleges  in  all  subjects  classed 
as  nontechnical  ranges  from  6.1  per  cent,  as  required  by  University 
of  Idaho,  to  34.2  per  cent,  as  required  by  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  The  average  proportion  is  16.6  per  cent.  (See  fig.  3.) 
The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  The  relative 
proportions  of  work  in  nontechnical  subjects  for  the  several  colleges 
is  represented  graphically  in  figure  4. 

English. — ^Under  English  are  included  courses  in  grammar,  com- 
position, rhetoric,  literature,  library  practice,  argumentation,  public 
speaking,  and  journalism.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  I,  all  of  the 
colleges  require  one  or  more  courses  in  this  group  of  subjects.  All 
but  one,  Iowa  State  College,  require  work  of  this  nature  in  the  fresh- 
man year;  29  require  it  in  the  sophombre  year;  16  in  the  junior 
jear;  and  6  in  the  senior  year.  The  total  amount  of  work  required 
in  this  subject  ranges  from  4  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  10  hours.  The  proportions  of  required  work  in  English 
range  from  2.6  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  Ohio  State  University, 
to  13.3  per  cent,  as  required  by  Clemson  Agricultural  College;  and 
the  average  proportion,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  10,  is  6.8 
per  cent.  The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are 
those  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  colleges  require  independent  courses  in 
English  literatm'e.  A  few  require  general  coiu^es  in  English,  which 
include  literature.  Seventeen  colleges  require  either  argumentation 
or  public  speaking.  These  subjects,  generally,  are  required  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years,  although  five  colleges  require  them  in 
either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year.    At  least  five  colleges,  those  of 

>    Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island,  require  some 

j    work  in  either  news  writing  or  joumaJism. 

Foreign  language. — ^Twenty  of  the  colleges  include  work  in  foreign 
language  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.    In  the  Agricultiu'al  Col- 

l    lege  of  Utah,  English  may  be  taken  in  place  of  foreign  language,  and 
in  North  Carolina  College  and  Rhode  Island  State  Colloge  military 
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science  may  be  substituted.  In  five  colleges  the  work  is  required  in 
a  single  year,  while  in  the  remaining  15  colleges  it  may  be  taken  in 
two  or  more  years.  Fourteen  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  a  part 
of  the  foreign  lan^age  work  during  the  freshman  year,  12  during  the 
sophomore  year,  5  during  the  junior  year,  and  4  during  the  senior 
year.  The  total  amoimt  of  work  required  in  foreign  language  ranges 
from  4  to  20  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  among  the  colleges 
prescribing  the  subject  is  12  hom^.  The  proportion  of  the  work 
required  in  foreign  language  ranges  from  2.2  per  cent,  as  required  by 
North  Carolina  College,  to  13  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  and  the  average  proportion  is  6.6  per  cent.  The 
colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Arizona, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  By 
including  in  the  calculation  the  colleges  that  require  no  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  average  proportion  is  2.7  per  cent,  but  in  this  case  the 
average  based  upon  only  those  institutions  requiring  the  subject  is  a 
better  guide  as  to  the  most  appropriate  proportion.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  colleges  do  not  require 
foreign  language,  and,  as  previously  noted,  23  of  them  do  not  require 
it  for  either  entrance  or  graduation. 

McUhernatics. — ^Thirty-two  of  the  colleges  require  work  in  mathe- 
matics for  graduation.  This  is  preeminently  a  freshman  subject, 
only  six  of  the  colleges  requiring  it  in  any  other  year,  and  these 
require  it  in  the  sophomore  year.  The  amount  of  work  required  in 
this  subject  ranges  from  1 J  to  13  J  hours  and  the  median  requirement 
is  5  hours.  Considering  only  the  colleges  requiring  the  subject,  the 
proportion  of  work  required  in  mathematics  ranges  from  1.5  per  cent, 
as  required  by  Maryland  State  College,  to  7.4  per  cent,  as  required 
by  Clemson  College;  and  the  average  proportion  is  3.7  per  cent.  By 
including  the  institutions  requiring  no  mathematics,  the  average  pro- 
portion is  reduced  to  2.4  per  cent,  and  the  colleges  more  nearly 
approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Social  science. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  coiuses  in  such 
subjects  as  history,  civil  government,  economics,  rural  economics, 
sociology,  and  education  (including  psychology).  Forty-five  of  the 
colleges  list,  as  a  part  of  their  requirements  for  graduation,  at  least 
one  course  in  this  group  of  subjects.  Only  12  colleges  require  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  freshman  year,  and  only  5  in  the  sophomore 
year.  During  these  years  the  work  comprises  mostly  history  and  in 
a  few  cases  civil  government.  Industrial  history  is  a  common  sub- 
ject. Some  form  of  social  science  is  required  in  the  jimior  year  by 
28  colleges  and  in  the  senior  year  by  32  colleges.  The  median  require- 
ment for  these  two  years  is  five  and  six  hours,  respectively.  .  The 
work  consists  largely  of  general  economics,  rural  economics,  industrial 
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history,  and  marketing.    In  a  few  institutions  work  is  required  in 
psychology  and  education. 

The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  social  science  subjects  ranges 
from  3  to  22§  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  8  hours.  CJonsid- 
ering  only  the  colleges  requiring  some  work  in  this  group  of  subjects, 
the  proportion  ranges  from  1.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  to  10.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Maryland  State 
Collie,  and  the  average  proportion  is  5.2  per  cent.  By  including  all 
of  the  colleges  the  average  proportion  is  slightly  lower,  4.7  per  cent. 
The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  this  average  are  those  of  Dela- 
ware, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and 
Tennessee. 

REQUIREMENTS   IN  TECHNICAL   SUBJECTS. 

Under  the  head  of  technical  subjects  are  included  strictly  agricul- 
tural subjects,  agricultural  engineering,  farm  mechanics,  forestry, 
landscape  gardening,  and  veterinary  science.  Farm  management, 
including  farm  accounts,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  given  generally  in 
one  of  the  technical  departments  and  because  of  its  intimate  relation- 
ship with  technical  agriculture,  is  classed  as  agriculture  rather  than 
as  economics.  Regular  courses  in  rural  economics  are  not  classed 
under  this  head.  Courses  in  genetics,  including  those  in  animal 
breeding  and  plant  breeding,  which  are  given  often  in  conjimction 
with  technical  courses,  are  classed  as  technical. 

Table  11  shows  that  the  total  requirements  in  technical  subjects 
range  from  21  to  90  hours,  with  a  median  of  60^  hours.  (See  fig.  2.) 
With  three  exceptions  in  the  freshman  year,  all  colleges  require  work 
in  technical  subjects  in  all  years.  In  the  colleges  of  California,  New 
York,  and  Utah,  a  liberal  elective  system  prevails  and  the  taking  of 
technical  courses  may  be  deferred  imtil  the  sophomore  year.  In 
practice  some  of  the  dective  technical  courses  are  hkely  to  be  carried 
during  the  freshman  year. 

There  is  much  variation  with  regard  to  the  amoimt  of  technical 
work  required  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the  amoimt  ranges 
from  2  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  10  hours.  In  the 
sophomore  year  the  requirements  range  from  3  to  29  hours,  with  a 
median  of  12  hours.  In  the  junior  year  the  requirements  range  from 
2  to  30  hours,  with  a  median  of  15  hours.  In  the  senior  year  the 
requirements  range  from  2^  to  34  hours,  with  a  median  of  18  hours. 
It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  uniform  increase  in  the  median  require- 
ment from  the  freshman  year  to  the  senior  year. 

Of  the  total  requirements  for  graduation,  as  shown  in  Table  10, 
the  proportion  in  technical  subjects  ranges  from  14.5  per  cent  to  53 
per  cent.  The  colleges  requiring  the  lower  proportions,  according 
to  the  present  method  of  analysis,  are  those  of  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of 
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which  require  less  than  30  per  cent.  These  colleges  all  show  a  higli 
proportion  of  elective  work,  a  large  part  of  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
is  likely  to  be  taken  in  technical  subjects.  The  colleges  requiring 
the  higher  proportions  are  those  of  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  Texas,  and  Vermont,  all  of  which  require  46 
per  cent  or  over.  With  one  exception,  Louisiana,  these  colleges  show  a 
relatively  low  proportion  of  elective  work,  and  this,  to  some  extent, 
accounts  for  the  relatively  high  showing  in  technical  work.  Tho 
average  proportional  requirement  in  technical  subjects  is  36.5  per 
cent,  as  represented  graphically  in  figure  3.  The  colleges  more  nearly 
approaching  the  average  requirement  are  those  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  relative  proportion  of  work 
in  technical  subjects  for  the  several  colleges  is  shown  graphically  in 
figure  4. 

In  Tables  10  and  11  the  requirements  in  technical  subjects  are 
divided  into  two  groups — agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering. 
The  requirements  in  the  latter  group  are  discussed  in  regular  order, 
(See  p.  48.)  The  requirements  in  strictly  agricultural  subjects  range 
from  21  to  78  hours,  with  a  median  of  51  hours.  Of  the  total  require- 
ments for  graduation,  the  proportions  required  in  this  kind  of  work 
range  from  14.5  per  cent  to  46  per  cent.  The  average  proportion 
is  31.3  per  cent,  and  the  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average 
are  those  of  California,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Agronomy  and  soils. — ^As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  II,  the  required 
courses  in  this  group  are  classed  under  five  heads:  (1)  Field  and 
forage  crops,  including  judging  and  testing  grain;  (2)  soils,  including 
soil  physics,  classification  of  soils,  soil  surveying,  etc.;  (3)  soil  fertil- 
ity and  management,  including  fertilizers;  (4)  farm  management, 
including  farm  accounts;  (5)  general  or  unclassified  agronomy, 
including  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Since  this  is  the  major 
subject  selected  as  a  basis  for  comparing  requirements  for  graduation 
many  courses  that  are  included  have  been  selected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  specialization.  In  at  least  13  of  the  colleges  one  or  more 
courses  included  here  may  be  replaced  by  other  courses,  within 
certain  restricted  limits.  In  general,  students  specializing  in  agron- 
omy will  complete  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  that  department, 
and  therefore  the  possibilities  for  election  are  limited  largely  to  the 
selection  of  the  time  for  taking  the  work. 

In  the  following  discussions,  therefore,  the  comments  concerning 
the  year  in  which  the  work  is  required  are  applicable  in  general, 
but  are  subject  to  exceptions. 

In  the  colleges,  of  Hawaii,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Porto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  no  opportxmity  for  speciali- 
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zation  in  agronomy  or  field  crops  is  offered.  In  these  cases  students 
are  reqiiired  to  select  an  option  either  of  a  more  general  nature,  such 
as  general  agrictilture,  or  one  of  a  special  nature  conforming  to  the 
demands  of  the  region  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  When 
comparing  the  requirements  in  agronomy,  therefore,  the  institutions 
mentioned  above  are  likely  to  show  a  lower  proportion  of  time  devoted 
to  this  subject  and  a  higher  proportion  devoted  to  other  technical 
sabjectB. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  this  group  of  subjects  ranges  from 
9  to  42  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  25§  hours.  By 
eliminating  the  colleges  thai  offer  no  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
this  field,  as  noted  above,  the  minimum  requirement  is  17  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  27  hours.  One-half  of  the  colleges 
require  during  the  freshman  year  one  or  more  courses  in  this  group 
of  subjects;  39  require  some  of  the  work  during  the  sophomore 
year;  46  during  the  junior  year,  and  48  during  the  senior  year. 

Forty-six  of  the  colleges  require  courses  in  general  soil  work,  and 
the  amount  required  ranges  as  high  as  13  hours.  Only  one  college 
requires  the  work  in  the  freshman  year;  24  require  it  in  the  sopho- 
more year;  26  in  the  jimior  year;  and  12  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-seven  coU^es  require  courses  classed  as  soil  fertility  and 
management.  Among  these  the  amoimt  of  work  required  ranges  as 
high  as  16  hours,  but  the  median  requirement  is  only  4^  hours.  None 
of  the  colleges  require  the  work  during  the  freshman  year;  10  require 
it  during  the  sophomore  year;  21  during  the  jxmior  year;  and  19  dur- 
ing the  senior  year. 

Ck)urses  in  farm  management  amd  farm  accovmis  are  required  by  43 
coU^es.  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as  high 
as  11  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  5^  hours.  This  is  pre- 
dominantiy  an  upper-class  subject,  11  requiring  the  work  in  the 
jmiior  year  and  36  in  the  senior  year.  The  requirements  listed  by 
seven  colleges  for  iche  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  generally 
either  survey  courses  in  farm  management  or  courses  in  farm 
accounts. 

Twenty-three  colleges  require  work  classed  here  as  general  agron- 
amtfy  which  includes  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  In  a 
few  cases,  only,  the  work  comprises  a  combination  crops  and  soils 
course.  The  amoimt  of  work  required  under  this  head  ranges  as 
high  as  10^  hours,  and  among  those  requiring  such  work  the  median 
requirement  is  4  hours. 

Horticultare. — The  requirements  under  this  head  are  grouped  into 
five  divisions  as  follows:  (1)  Plant  propagation,  including  nursery 
practice;  (2)  pomology,  or  fruit  growing;  (3)  olericulture,  or  vege- 
table growing;  (4)  landscape  or  ornamental  gardening,  including  in  a 
few  instances  floriculture;  (5)  general  horticulture. 
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Nineteen  colleges  require  work  in  plant  propcujatian.  Among  these  i 
the  amount  ranges  as  high  as  4^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement 
is  3  hours.  This  is  generally  given  as  a  freshman  subject,  nine  col-  i 
leges  requiring  it  in  that  year.  Seven  colleges,  however,  require  it  i 
in  the  sophomore  year,  .and  three  in  the  junior  year. 

Pomology  is  required  by  25  of  the  colleges.  Among  these  the 
amount  ranges  as  high  as  7^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3 
hours.  The  work  is  more  generally  required  in  either  the  sophomore 
or  junior  years. 

Twenty  colleges  require  olericulture,  and  among  these  the  amonnt 
required  ranges  as  high  as  6^  hours,  but  the  median  requirement  is 
3  hours. 

Landscape  or  ornamental  gardening  is  required  by  seven  coUegee, 
and  among  these  the  median  requirement  is  but  2  hours. 

Eighteen  colleges  require  courses  classed  as  general  Tiorticulture. 
The  amount  required  ranges  as  high  as  20  hours,  but  this  is  the 
requirement  in  One  of  the  colleges  that  do  not  offer  an  opportunity 
for  specialization  in  agronomy,  and  this  amoimt  represents  the 
requirement  for  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture.  By  eliminat- 
ing this  institution  the  maximxmi  requirement  is  6  hours  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  These  courses  are  more  generally 
required  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Agricultural  engineeriTig. — ^Under  this  head  are  induded  all  courses 
in  drawing,  shop  work  or  farm  mechanics,  surveying,  irrigation, 
drainage,  farm  structures,  farm  machinery,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment.  As  shown  in  Table  11,  45  of  the  colleges  require  one  or 
more  courses  from  this  group  of  subjects.  Among  these  collies  the 
amoimt  of  work  required  ranges  from  3  to  21  hours,  and  the  median 
reqidrement  is  9  hours.  Thirty-two  of  the  colleges  require  some  of 
such  work  in  the  freshman  year,  18  require  some  in  the  sophomore 
year,  22  require  some  in  the  junior  year,  and  19  require  some  in  the 
senior  year. 

Table  10  shows  that  of  the  total  requirement  for  graduation  the 
proportion  of  work  required  in  agricultural  engineering  ranges  as 
high  as  13.1  per  cent,  as  required  by  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
and  that  the  average  requirement  is  5.1  per  cent.  The  colleges  more 
nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Florida,  Georgia,  lUinois, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  and  North  CaroUna. 

In  Table  9,  Part  III,  the  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  are 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Farm  mechanics  (shopwork);  (2)  farm 
machinery,  including  farm  motors  and  engines;  (3)  rural  architec- 
ture; (4)  irrigation  and  drainage;  (5)  surveying  and  platting;  (6) 
drawing;   (7)  general  (or  unclassified)  agricultural  engineering. 

Twenty-three  coU^es  require  courses  in  Jarm  rnechanics  or  shop' 
work.    Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1^  to 
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6  hourSy  and  the  mediaxi  requirement  is  3^  hours.    Only  seven  of 
the  institutions  require  the  work  in  other  than  the  freshman  year. 

Farm  machinery  courses  are  required  by  29  colleges,  and  among 
these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as  high  as  7  hours,  but  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  Five  require  the  work  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year,  12  in  the  junior  year,  and  8  in 
the  senior  year. 

Only  seven  colleges  require  a  separate  course  in  rural  architecture. 
Among  these  the  amoimt  of  work  required  ranges  from  1  to  4^  hours. 

Courses  in  irrigation  and  drainage  are  required  by  15  colleges. 
Among  these  the  amoimt  of  work  required  ranges  from  1^  to  5^ 
hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  Except  for  two 
colleges  that  require  the  work  in  the  sophomore  year,  the  work  is 
reqidred  only  of  upper  classmen. 

Twenty-one  colleges  require  a  separate  course  in  surveying.  Among 
these  the  requirements  range  from  1  to  5  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  3  hours.  This  is  predominantly  a  sophomore  subject, 
although  five  require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  four  in  the  junior  year, 
and  one  in  the  senior  year. 

For  the  reason  that  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  are  fre- 
quently required  in  a  single  course,  the  subjects  are  combined  in  the 
table.  Although  separate  courses  in  freehand  drawing  are  sometimes 
required,  the  niunber  of  such  cases  does  not  justify  the  making  of  a 
distinct  division.  Seventeen  coUeges  require  work  classed  as  drawing 
and  among  these  the  requirements  range  from  1  to  5  hours,  with  a 
median  of  3  hours.  Except  for  three  cases,  this  subject  is  required 
in  the  freshman  year. 

Ten  colleges  require  courses  in  either  general  a{fricuUural  engineering 
or  in  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  classification  adopted  here.  The 
requirements  range  as  high  as  7  hours,  and  the  median  requirement 
is  a  little  over  3  J  hours.  Seven  of  the  ten  colleges  requWe  this  work 
in  either  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

Genetics. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  distinct  courses  in 
animal  or  plant  breeding  and  in  general  genetics.  Forty-two  of  the 
colleges  require  seme  work  in  this  group  of  subjects.  Among  these 
the  requirements  range  from  2  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  4  hours.  Eight  colleges  require  distinct  courses  in  animal 
breeding f  ranging  in  amoimt  of  work  from  1  §  to  6  hours.  For  students 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  the  proportion  of  colleges  requiring 
such  work  is,  of  course,  much  higher.  Many  other  colleges  require 
some  work  in  animal  breeding,  but  it  appears  under  other  classifica- 
tions, especially  under  the  head  of  types  and  breeds  of  Uve  stock. 
Distinct  courses  in  this  subject  are  generally  required  in  either  the 
junior  or  senior  year. 
TWTS'— 18 i 
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Thirty-one  colleges  require  distinct  courses  in  plant  breeding. 
Among  these  the  amount  ranges  from  1^  to  8  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  3  hours.  This  work  is  uniformly  regarded  as  an  upper- 
class  subject. 

Seventeen  colleges  require  at  least  one  course  in  general  genetics. 
Among  these  the  requirements  range  as  high  as  6  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  This  also  is  regarded  generaUy  as 
an  upper-class  subject. 

Animal  husbandry. — ^In  Table  9,  Part  IV,  the  courses  in  this  sub- 
ject are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Breeds  and  types  of  live  stock,  (2) 
feeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  (3)  dairy  husbandry  and  dairy 
industries,  (4)  poultry  husbandry,  (5)  veterinary  science  and  prac- 
tice, (6)  general  (or  unclassified)  animal  husbandry.  All  colleges  but 
one  require  at  least  one  course  under  this  classification.  The  one 
exception.  University  of  California,  specifies  that  a  definite  proportion 
of  the  elective  work  must  be  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  undoubtedly 
all  students  specializing  in  agronomy  are  advised  to  carry  at  least 
one  course  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  these  subjects  ranges  from 
3  to  34  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  14  hours.  The  work 
generally  is  required  during  the  first  two  years,  but  many  courses^ 
like  feeding  and  management,  are  required  by  upper-class  men. 

Forty-six  of  the  colleges  require  work  in  courses  classed  under 
breeds  and  types  of  live  stock.  Among  these  the  amoimt  ranges  from 
2\  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  4$  hours.  At  least  one 
course  in  the  subject  is  required  in  the  freshman  year  by  32  colleges, 
in  the  sophomore  year  by  18  colleges,  in  the  jimior  year  by  11  collegeSy 
and  in  the  senior  year  by  3  colleges. 

In  feeding  and  mana^gement  of  live  stock,  31  colleges  require  at  least 
one  course.  -  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from 
2  to  9  houre,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  The  course  is 
required  more  generally  by  jimiors,  19  colleges  so  requiring  it,  but 
2  colleges  require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year, 
and  9  in  the  senior  year. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  required  by  36  colleges,  and  among  these  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  2  to  8  hours,  with  a  median 
requirement  of  a  litde  over  3  hours.  In  12  colleges  the  work  is 
required  in  the  freshman  year;  in  16  it  is  required  in  the  sophomore 
year;  in  10  the  junior  year;  and  in  5  the  senior  year. 

Poultry  husbandry  is  required  by  19  colleges.  Among  these  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1  to  6  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  2J  hours.  This  subject  is  required  more  generally  in 
the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 

Courses  relating  to  veterinary  practice  are  required  by  19  colleges. 
The  requirements  range  from  2  to  9  hours,  with  a  median  of  5  houis* 
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Hus  work  also  is  required  more  generally  during  the  sophomore  and 
juior  years,  although  5  colleges  require  it  in  the  senior  year. 

In  5  colleges  general  or  unclassified  courses  in  animal  husbandry 
lie  required.     The  requirements  range  from  2  to  6  hours. 

Foret^ry. — ^In  seven  coU^es  two-hour  or  three-hour  courses  in 
{arestry  are  required.  Two  coU^es  require  it  in  the  freshman  year, 
t«x>  in  the  sophomof e  year,  and  three  in  the  senior  year. 

General  agricnlture. — In  a  few  colleges  general  courses  in  agriculture 
ire  required.  In  others  students  are  required  to  attend  agricultural 
fioninars  or  to  engage  in  practical  farm  operations,  for  which  credit 
B  given.  In  still  others  certain  courses,  like  "agricultural  investi- 
gations" and  "methods  of  research  in  agriculture/'  are  required. 
In  two  otlier  coU^ee  a  definite  amount  of  work  must  be  selected 
from  among  a  group  of  agricultural  courses.  In  such  cases  and  in 
those  mentioned  above  the  requirements  have  been  grouped  together 
under  general  agriculture.  In  16  coU^es  such  work  is  requiredi  and 
-the  amount  ranges  from  1  to  17  hours. 

BEQUmEMENTS   IN   SCIENCE   SUBJECTS. 

Under  the  head  of  science  are  included  all  requirements  in  the 
strictly  science  courses,  as  well  as  those  intimately  related  to  agri- 
colture,  such  as  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  soil 
bacteriology,  economic  entomology,  and  plant  diseases. 

The  amoimt  of  work  required  in  all  science  subjects,  as  shown  in 
Table  11,  ranges  from  34  to  73^  hours,  with  a  median  requirement 
of  48i  hours.  (See  fig.  2.)  All  of  the  collies  require  science  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years;  45  require  it  in  the  junior  year;  and 
33  require  it  in  the  senior  year.  There  is  much  variation  in  the 
amount  of  science  required  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the 
requirements  range  from  2$  to  24^  hours,  while  the  median  require- 
ment is  15^  hours.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  range  is  from  9  to 
32  hours,  and  the  median  is  18  hours.  In  the  junior  year  the  range 
is  from  3  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  is  12  hours.  In  the  senior 
year  the  range  is  from  3  to  20  hours,  and  the  median  is  6  hours. 

In  some  coU^es  the  schedule  seems  to  be  overloaded  with  science 
in  one  year,  and  quite  deficient  in  another  year.  One  institution, 
'  calling  for  but  3  hours  during  the  freshman  year,  calls  for  28  hours 
I    in  the  ^phomore  year.    The  curriculum  in  several  institutions  calls 

•  for  three  or  four  heavy  science  courses  during  the  same  year.    One 
i    curriculum,  for  example,  calls  for  10  hours  in  chemistry,  8  hours  in 

botany,  and  6  hours  in  bacteriology  in  the  freshman  year.  Another 
calls  for  8  hours  in  botany,  5  hours  in  zoology,  13  hours  in  chemistry, 

•  and  6  hours  in  physics  during  the  sophomore  year.     In  this  same 
institution  the  science  requirements  for  the  four  years  are  8  hours, 

•  32  hours,  17  hours,  and  6  hours,  respectively. 
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As  shown  in  Table  10,  the  proportion  of  work  required  in  scienoi|i 
subjects  by  the  several  colleges  ranges  from  21.5  per  cent,  as  require^ 
by  Louisiana  State  University,  to  46.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Cq^ 
nell  University.  The  average  proportion^  which  is  represeoitedl 
graphically  in  figure  3,  is  30.6  per  cent.  The  coU^es  which  moM 
nearly  approach  this  average'  are  those  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  DelafA 
ware,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  OregoQi 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  relative  proportion  of  woric 
required  in  science  by  the  several  colleges  is  represented  graphicallgr 
in  figure  4. 

^'Applied''  science. — In  order  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  sd^oe 
requirements  which  is  in  subjects  closely  related  to  agricultiu^,  suob 
as  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  bactCH 
riology,  economic  entomology,  and  the  like,  an  arbitrary  division 
of  the  work  has  been  made  in  Table  10.  The  courses  in  such  subjects 
have  been  classed  as  '' applied"  science  and  the  remaining  scienoe 
courses  as  *'pure"  science.  There  is  no  well-marked  distinctioa 
between  these  two  divisions,  for  much  depends  upon  the  teaching 
methods  employed.  Furthermore,  courses  with  like  content  fre- 
quently are  given  different  names.  A  course  in  plant  diseases  aad 
tiieir  control  in  one  college,  for  example,  may  be  very  similar  to  a 
course  in  plant  pathology  in  another  college.  For  this  reason  plant 
pathology  is  regarded  here  as  agricultural  botany  and  classed 
*' applied''  science.  Plant  physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  i 
taught  in  many  colleges,  may  be  as  closely  related  to  agriculture  as 
plant  pathology,  yet  it  has  been  classed  under  pure  science.  Despite 
these  apparent  inconsistencies,  the  result  of  such  a  classification  is 
suggestive.  All  but  three  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  one  course  in 
applied  science.  The  proportions  run  as  high  as  19.3  per  cent,  as 
required  by  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  average 
proportion  is  6.2  per  cent.  Other  colleges  requiring  high  proportions 
of  science  courses  closely  related  to  agriculture  are  those  of  Call- 
fomia,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  Twenty-one 
of  the  colleges  require  at  least  the  average  proportion. 

Biology. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  required  courses  in  the 
various  phases  of  botany,  including  bacteriology,  and  in  zoology  and 
entomology.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  VI,  all  colleges  require  some 
work  in  this  group  of  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required 
ranges  from  8  to  36^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  23  J  hours. 

The  work  in  botany  is  somewhat  loosely  classified  into  three  divi- 
sions— general  botany,  agricultural  and  economic  botany,  and 
bacteriology.  The  former  includes  all  phases  of  the  subject  except 
those  indicated  by  the  two  latter  divisions.  Forty-seven  colleges 
require  some  work  in  general  lotany,  and  the  remaining  three  require 
work  classed  as  a^ciitural  or  economic  botany,  which  undoubtedly 
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inchides  several  phases  of  the  subject.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  general  botany  ranges  as  high  as  24  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment in  the  subject  is  9  hours.  This  is  r^arded  generally  as  a 
freshman  or  sophomore  subject,  but  courses  in  physiology  and  his- 
tology are  required  frequently  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thirty- 
tliree  collies  require  botany  courses  in  the  freshman  year,  21  in  the 
sophomore  year,  17  in  the  junior  year,  and  5  in  the  senior  year. 

In  32  of  Uie  colleges  part  of  the  requirements  in  biology  is  listed  as 
QfrieuUural  or  economic  hotany.  On  account  of  the  common  practice 
of  including  tmder  plant  pathology  the  required  work  in  the  control  of 
plant  diseases,  the  required  courses  in  this  subject  have  been  grouped 
under  agricultiwal  botany.  The  required  work  under  this  head 
ranges  as  high  as  11^  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  3f  hours. 
Four  colleges  require  at  least  part  of  such  requirement  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  7  in  the  sophomore  year,  15  in  the  junior  year,  and  14 
in  the  senior  year. 

Forty-two  of  the  colleges  require  either  general  or  special  work  in 
haderiology.  The  amount  ranges  as  high  as  10^  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement,  among  those  requiring  the  subject,  is  5  hours. 
Iliis  is  r^arded  generally  as  an  upper-class  subject.  One  college 
requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  12  in  the  sophomore  year,  20  in  the 
junior  year,  and  15  in  the  senior  year. 

Forty-one  collies  prescribe  at  least  one  course  in  zoology.  The 
amount  ranges  as  high  as  10  hours,  and  among  those  requiring  the 
subject  the  median  requirement  is  4^  hours.  This  subject  usually  is 
required  in  either  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  Ten  colleges 
require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  26  in  the  sophomore  year,  and 
6  in  the  junior  year. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  coU^es  require  one  or  more  courses  in  ento- 
mology. The  amount  ranges  as  high  as  10  hours,  and  among  those 
requiring  the  subject  the  median  requirement  of  4  hours.  The  work 
is  more  commonly  required  in  either  the  sophomore  or  junior  year. 
Two  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  part  of  the  work  in  the  freshman 
year,  13  in  the  sophomore  year,  19  in  the  junior  year,  and  11  in  the 
senior  year. 

Chemistry. — ^This  subject  is  required  in  varying  amounts  by  all  of 
the  colleges.  The  requirement  ranges  from  8  hours  to  32  hours, 
with  a  median  of  18  hours.  The  required  work  in  chemistry,  as 
shown  in  Table  9,  Part  VI,  is  classed  imder  five  heads,  as  follows: 
General  or  inorganic,  qualitative,  quantitative,  organic,  and  agri- 
cultural. 

All  of  the  collies  require  general  or  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  3  to  15  hours,  with  a  median  of 
3  hours.  Forty  colleges  require  the  work  in  the  freshman  year;  11 
require  it  in  the  sophomore  year;  and  in  1  it  may  be  taken  in  either 
year. 
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Twenty-seven  colleges  require  qualitative  a/nalysis  as  a  distinct 
course,  and  a  few  others  apparently  require  it  as  a  part  of  the  genenl 
course  in  chemistry.  The  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from 
1^  to  10  hours,  and  the  median  requirement,  among  the  colleges  pfe- 
scribing  the  subject,  is  4  hours.  This  is  predominately  a  sophomon 
sudject,  18  coU^es  requiring  it  in  this  year;  5  in  the  freshman  yearj 
and  4  in  the  junior  year. 

Twenty  colleges  require  quantitative  analysis  as  a  distinct  counep 
and  among  these  the  median  requirement  is  3}  hoius.  This  subject 
generally  is  given  as  a  sophomore  or  junior  coiuse.  One  college 
requires  the  work  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore  yeari 
9  in  the  junior  year,  and  2  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-four  colleges  require  organic  chemistry,  and  among  these 
the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1^  to  10  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3J  hours.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sopho- 
more subject.  One  college  requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  20  in 
the  sophomore  year,  11  in  the  junior  year,  and  2  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-two  colleges  require  agricultural  chemistry y  and  among  these 
the  requirement  ranges  from  1 J  to  11  hours,  with  a  median  of  4  hours. 
This  is  predominantly  a  sophomore  subject,  being  required  in  that 
year  by  17  colleges,  but  1  requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  13  in  the 
junior  year,  and  7  in  the  senior  year. 

Physics. — ^Thirty-six  colleges  require  physics  for  graduation.  Of 
the  14  that  do  not  require  physics,  3  require  the  subject  for  admis- 
sion. In  11  colleges,  therefore,  students  may  graduate  without  hav- 
ing had  physics  in  either  high  school  or  coUege.  The  amount  of  work 
required  in  physics  ranges  from  3  to  10  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  6  hours.  Eleven  colleges  require  the  work  in  the 
freshman  year,  19  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  6  in  the  junior  year. 

Geology. — ^Twenty-nine  colleges  require  geology  for  graduation. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  2  to  7  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  This  is  predominantly  a 
sophomore  subject.  In  2  colleges  the  requirement  in  geology  must 
be  satisfied  during  the  freshman  year,  in  13  colleges  during  the 
sophomore  year,  in  6  colleges  during  the  junior  year,  and  in  5  colleges 
during  the  senior  year.  In  3  institutions  the  requirement  is  divided 
between  two  years. 

REQUIREMENTS    IN   MrLITARY  AND   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

All  coiuses  in  mihtary  science  and  tactics  and  in  physical  educa- 
tion, including  hygiene  and  human  physiology,  are  grouped  imder 
military  and  physical  training.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  V,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  mihtary  training  from  physical 
education.    Since  many  of  the  colleges  require  mihtary  courses  whicC 
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indnde  physical  education,  a  study  of  the  combined,  rather  than  the 
beparate,  requirements  is  recommended. 

An  of  the  colleges,  except  that  of  Hawaii,  require  work  in  this 
group  of  subjects.  The  amount  required  ranges  from  4  to  24  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  8  hours.  Forty-nine  of  the  colleges 
require  some  work  in  these  subjects  during  ,both  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Seventeen  require  some  such  work  during  the 
jonior  year,  and  10  require  it  during  the  senior  year.  In  both  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  requirements  range  from  2  to  7 
hours,  and  the  median  requirements  are  4  and  3  hours,  respectively. 
Among  those  requiring  the  work  during  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
the  requirements  range  from  2  to  6  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment in  each  year  is  3  hours. 

On  the  percentage  basis  the  requirements  in  military  and  physical 
training  range  from  2.5  per  cent,  as  required  by  University  of  Nevada, 
to  11.4  per  cent,  as  required  by  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  average  proportion  is  5.6  per  cent.     (See  fig.  4.) 

Teu  colleges  require  some  work  in  either  personal  hygiene  or  human 
physiology  and  16  require  distinct  comses  in  physical  education. 
The  requirements  in  each  range  from  1  to  4  homs,  and  the  median 
requirements  are  1  and  2  hours,  respectively. 

REQUIREMENTS   IN   ELECTIVE   WORK. 

In  most  institutions  the  amount  of  work  required  as  elective  is  a 
definite  quantity.  In  a  few  colleges,  however,  a  limited  number  of 
substitute  courses  may  be  taken  in  place  of  certain  courses  in  the 
r^ular  schedule,  but  such  courses  are  not  classed  here  as  elective.  In 
other  colleges  the  elective  work  is  prescribed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reqidre  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  technical  work,  a  minimum 
number  in  nontechnical,  a  minimum  number  in  science,  and  a  mini- 
mum number  as  free  elective.  In  cases  where  the  prescription  is 
sufficiently  definite,  selected  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  have 
been  included  in  the  schedules  from  which  the  tables  were  made  and 
upon  which  the  present  discussion  is  based.  In  other  words,  the 
general  and  free  elective  courses  only  have  been  classed  as  elective. 

In  other  cases,  where  a  liberal  elective  system  prevails  in  place  of 
the  major  option  plan,  "a  selected  nimiber  of  courses  have  been  in- 
cluded to  meet  the  specified  requirements  for  specialization.  Such 
selections  have  been  made,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  colleges  con- 
cerned. In  such  cases  also  the  elective  work  listed  in  the  table 
usually  comprises  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  work  shown  as 
elective  in  the  catalogue  schediiles,  or  that  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  free  elective.  In  the  Cornell  curriculum,  for  example, 
the  table  shows  no  elective  work,  while  in  reality  the  work  of  the  last 
two  years  is  wholly  elective  under  the  limitations  of  the  advisory 
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system.  The  outline  in  this  case  includes  all  required  work  and  m^ 
selected  number  of  courses  recommended  for  students  specializing^ 
in  farm  crops.  In  the  other  institutions  in  which  a  liberal  electiye  > 
system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  option  plan  a  similar  adjustment  '~ 
has  been  made.  In  a  few  other  institutions  the  suggested  CTuriculum  -^ 
in  each  major  option  is  somewhat  elastic,  and  in  these  it  is  possible  '' 
for  students  to  select  a  combination  of  courses  which  may  show  pro-  ^ 
portions  somewhat  different  from  those  shown  in  the  tables.  '-' 

Since  so  much  variation  occurs  with  regard  to  the  method  for  • 
determining  the  amoxmt  of  work  required  as  elective,  a  comparison  • 
of  the  colleges  from  this  standpoint  is  not  justified.    The  actual  and   ' 
percentage  proportions  of  elective  work  required  by  the  several 
colleges  are  indicated  in  Tables  9  and  10,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  of 
each  institution. 

In  actual  practice  the  elective  work  shown  in  the  tables  would  be 
distributed  in  varying  proportions  among  the  several  subject  groups. 
In  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  for  example,  the  proportion  of 
required  work  in  each  of  the  subject  groups  shown  in  Table  10  is 
below  the  average,  but,  on  accoxmt  of  the  high  proportion  of  elective 
work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  very  near  the  average  in  each  group.  In 
Purdue  University,  on  the  other  hand,  all  work  is  prescribed,  and  for 
this  reason  the  proportion  of  work  required  in  each  of  the  main 
subject  groups  is  higher  than  the  average.  A  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  elective  work  among  the  various  subject  groups  is 
not  always  justified,  for  in  some  institutions  students  are  expected  to 
select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective  work  from  certain  groups  of 
subjects.  As  a  rule  students  select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective 
work  from  among  the  technical  courses.  For  this  reason  many  of  the 
colleges  have  prescribed  nearly  all  of  the  nontechnical  work  that  they 
expect  students  to  carry  and  leave  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
science  and  technical  work  to  be  elected. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  freedom  should  be  given  students  in 
the  matter  of  schedule  making  is  still  one  of  contention.  There  are 
extremists  in  both  directions,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  movement 
toward  a  middle  ground.  Some  institutions  prescribe  all  the  work 
of  the  four  years,  and  in  these  the  only  choice  given  the  student  is  the 
selection  of  a  major  option.  Others  prescribe  all  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  permit  students 
to  select  a  major  option  in  which  a  portion  of  the  work  is  pescribed. 
Some  colleges  publish  tentative  schedules  for  major  options  which 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  students.  Still 
others  prescribe  certain  courses  that  must  be  taken  some  time  before 
graduation  and  permit  the  students  to  select  additional  cotu*ses  to 
meet  the  total  requirement.  These  additional  courses  sometimes 
must  be  selected  from  certain  groups  or  from  the  courses  given  by 
certain  divisions  of  the  institution.     In  the  institutions  where  the 
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Eberal  elective  system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  option  plan, 
students  may  specialize  in  any  department  of  the  college  of  agri- 
cnlture.  In  some  of  these  cases  specialization  implies  a  stated  number 
of  credit  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  selected  department  and 
sometimes  a  stated  number  in  closely  allied  coxu*ses.  Since  the  prac- 
tices of  the  several  colleges  with  regard  to  the  method  of  prescribing 
cmricula  vary  so  greatly  and  because  of  there  being  no  well-nfarked 
fines  of  distinction  between  them,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
classify  the  colleges  on  this  basis. 

The  student  advisory  system  is  becoming  more  common,  and  in 
cases  where  much  freedofn  is  allowed  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  this  system  generally  is 
m  force.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  institutions  too  much  freedom 
prevails  in  this  respect.  The  student  advisory  work  sometimes  is  in 
the  hands  of  jimior  members  of  the  faculty  who  may  have  distorted 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  courses  and  who  too  often 
magnify  the  work  of  the  department  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
situated.  It  is  possible  that  under  such  conditions  suggestive  out- 
lines for  each  Une  of  specialization  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
students  and  advisers  alike. 

REQUmEMEXTS   FOR  ADMISSION   AND   GRADUATION   COMBINED. 

The  average  distribution  of  the  req^uired  work  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  agriculture,  covering  the  high  school  and  coU^e  curricula 
combined,  is  shown  in  Table  12. 

The  chief  advantage  of  such  a  tabulation  is  found  in  the  opportunity 
offered  to  each  institution  for  comparing  its  distribution  of  required 
work  with  the  average  distribution.  Although  somewhat  deficient 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  average  distribution  may  be  regarded 
as  the  main  criterion  upon  which  to  estimate  the  efficacy  of  the  various 
practices.  Since  considerable  variation  exists  with  regard  to  whether 
certain  subjects  should  be  studied  in  the  high-school  period  or  the 
college  period,  tlie  present  table  furnishes  an  opportunity  also  for 
determining  whether  any  excess  or  deficiency  requirements  for  either 
admission  or  graduation  is  balanced  up  in  the  total  eight-year  require- 
ment. For  example,  an  institution  with  a  low  mathematics  require- 
ment for  admission  may  justify  its  practice  if  its  total  eight-year 
requirement  is  equal  to  the  average  for  the  eight-year  period.  In 
like  manner  an  institution  with  a  low  English  requirement  for  the 
collegiate  period  may  justify  its  practice  if  its  total  eight-year  require- 
ment in  English  approximates  the  average. 

The  remarkable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  prescribed  work 
for  the  eight-year  period  suggests  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  should  constitute  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree.  As  examples,  the  requirement  in  English  ranges  from  8  to 
19  per  cent  of  the  total  requirement,  in  foreign  language  from  6  to  11 
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per  cent,  in  mathematics  from  3  to  16  per  cent,  in  social  science  from 
1  to  12  per  cent,  in  science  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  and  in  technical 
subjects  from  7  to  26  per  cent.  Since  the  colleges  control  an  average 
of  71.6  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  eight-year  period,  as  shown  in 
Table  12,  it  is  extremely  unportant  that  their  requirements  represent 
the  most  appropriate  proportions  and  sequences. 

Some  of  the  variations  in  the  prescribed  requirements  for  the  eight- 
year  period  may  be  attributed  to  the  differences  in  aim  of  the  several 
institutions.  Although  statements  of  aims  are  frequently  quite  defi- 
cient or  entirely  wanting,  the  principal  aim  of  the  most  of  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  presmnably  is  to  train  men  for  the  occupation  of 
farming.  Many  of  the  coU^es,  however,  place  the  emphasis  upqji 
training  for  rural  leadership  and  are  more  concerned  in  turning  out 
agricultural  teachers,  agricultural  investigators,  agricultural  engi- 
neers, agricultural  economists,  and  agricultural  sociologists  than  in 
developing  farm  operatives.  The  curricula  of  such  colleges  usually 
require  a  higher  proportion  of  science  and  '* cultural"  or  nontechnical 
courses  and  a  corresponding  lower  proportion  of  technical  courses. 

Asstmiing  that  the  prevailing  tendency  among  the  colleges  is  to 
turn  over  gradually  to  the  secondary  schools  the  fimction  of  training 
persons  for  the  occupation  of  farming  and  to  stress  more  and  more 
the  training  for  rural  leadership,  the  collegiate  curriculum  in  agri- 
cultiu'e  is  boimd  to  undergo  certain  modifications.  Such  a  change 
in  fimction  undoubtedly  will  tend  to  raise  the  proportion  of  work 
required  in  science  and  in  nontechnical  subjects  and  to  lower  the 
proportion  required  in  technical  subjects.  The  proportionate  require- 
ments for  the  eight-year  period,  however,  may  remain  quite  constant, 
so  far  as  technical  subjects  are  concerned,  for  certain  technical 
courses  will  be  pushed  back  to  the  high-school  period,  and  thus  make 
way  for  more  work  in  science  and  in  such  nontechnical  subjects  as 
rural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 

If  such  a  tendency  exists,  the  average  requirements  in  science  and 
nontechnical  work,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  are  too  low  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  colleges  which  have  adopted  this  modified  function. 
Many  colleges,  of  course,  offer  curricula  or  options  for  the  special 
purpose  of  preparing  students  for  the  several  phases  of  professional 
agriculture.  The  contents  of  such  curricula  or  options  show  a  wide 
variation  in  the  same  institution.  In  other  words,  several  institu- 
tions offer  two  or  more  agricultural  cmricula,  each  with  a  specific 
aim.  This  practice,  eventually  must  supersede  that  in  which  candi- 
dates for  professional  careers,  such  as  teaching,  are  obUged  to  select 
a  specialized  cmriculum  in  some  phase  of  technical  agriculture.  The 
content  of  ja  cmriculum  for  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers,  of 
agricultural  jomnalists,  and  of  agricidtural  sociologists  must  be  quite 
different  from  that  for  the  training  of  farm  operatives,  and  differ- 
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entiation  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  to  insure  the  most 
appropriate  sequence  of  coinses. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  in  determining  appropriate 
requirements  for  the  degtee  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  the 
work  of  the  eight  years,  or  even  10  years,  including  possibly  the  work 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  imdoubtedly  the  preparatory 
and  collegiate  requirements,  should  be  studied  together.  In  this  con- 
nection, as  suggested  under  the  discussion  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  there  should  be  made  available  in  each  State  a  statement 
showing  what  is  beUeved  to  be  appropriate  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  each  line  of  specialization  o£Pered  by  the  State-supported  higher 
institutions.  Such  a  statement  may  show  several  appropriate 
sequences  in  each  line  of  specialization.  The  suggested  sequences 
in  any  line  necessarily  would  be  similar  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  various  types  of  courses.'  That  is,  each  sequence 
would  embrace  a  certain  proportion  of  tool  subjects,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  pure  science  subjects,  a  certain  proportion  of  technical 
subjects,  and  so  on.  Working  under  such  a  plan,  prospective  candi- 
dates for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  select  early  in  their  school  career 
an  approved  sequence  which,  if  completed  successfully,  should  entitle 
them  to  a  degree  at  the  end  of  eight  years  or  10  years,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Candidates  who  change  from  one  sequence  to  another  will 
understand  that  they  can  receive  credit  only  for  such  completed 
courses  as  are  appUcable  to  the  selected  sequence,  and  those  who 
make  radical  changes  should  not  expect  to  graduate  within  the  nor- 
mal period. 

Such  a  plan  also  suggests  the  necessity  for  establishing  credit 
equivalents  for  work  done  in  the  high  school  and  the  college,  respec- 
tively. That  is,  a  course  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school 
or  the  college  should  carry  a  stated  amount  of  credit,  depending  upon 
the  place  in  the  eight-year  period  that  the  course  was  taken.  Some 
institutions  have  already  established  such  equivalents.  In  a  few 
colleges  equal  credit  apparently  is  given  for  such  coiu^es  when  carried 
in  high  school,  but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  grant  college 
credit  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  for  work  done  in 
Ipgh  school.  In  other  words,  for  each  high-school  unit,  which  from 
the  standpoint  of  tidie  is  equal  to  10  semester  hoiu^,  the  practice  is 
to  grant  college  credit  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  semester  hoiu^. 

CONCLUSIONS  CONCEBNING  REQUIB£M£NTS  FOB  GRADUATION. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  suggest  arbitrary  standards  con- 
cerning the  requirements  for  graduation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
believed  that  the  several  institutions  can  serve  their  constituencies 
more  efficiently  if  allowed  to  function  independently  and  unham- 
pered by  injected  restrictions.     The  present  study,  however,  has 
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called  attention  to  certain  variations  in  practice  which,  if  eliminated, 
should  beneficially  affect  the^work  of  the  institutions  both  individually 
and  collectively.  Absolute  dependence  should  not  be  placed  upon 
the  tabulations  and  comparisons.  They  merely  suggest  without 
emphasis  many  opporttmities  for  individual  institutions  to  modify 
effectively  their  present  practices.  Special  attention  is  called  here 
to  the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  basis  for  coUegiate  credit.  The 
task  on  the  pwl;  of  prospective  students  and  of  school  oiBScials  who 
are  called  upon  to  advise  prospective  students  would  be  facilitated 
if  a  tmiform  basis  for  awarding  collegiate  credit  were  followed  by  the 
group  of  colleges  xmder  discussion.  This  does  not  infer  that  all  col- 
leges should  follow  the  two-semester  plan  or  that  all  should  follow 
the  three-term  plan,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  change  term-hour 
credits  to  semester-hour  credits.  It  may  be  advisable,  however,  for 
the  colleges  that  use  term  hours  as  their  unit  of  credit  to  publish  a 
statement  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  two  tmits.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  colleges  have  adopted  the  two-semester  plan 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  semester  hour  seems  to  be  the  more  accept- 
able imit. 

The  most  urgent  need  in  this  respect  is  for  the  adoption  of  a  unit 
of  credit  that  shall  have  approximately  the  same  value  in  all  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Such  a  modification  in  practice  will  necessi- 
tate concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  several  colleges.  It  will  call 
for  a  definite  imderstanding  with  regard  to  the  amoxmt  of  credit  that 
should  be  granted  for  each  kind  of  exercise,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  varying  needs  of  the  several  subjects 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  proportion  of  time  necessary  for 
outside  preparation.  To  establish  a  standard  credit  unit  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  harmonize  the  practice  of  the  several  institutions 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  students  are  permitted  to 
carry.  This  alone  will  not  insure  equality  in  scholarship,  but  it  should 
tend  toward  xmiformityin  quantitative  requirements  for  graduation. 

The  chief  deductions  from  the  study  of  requirements  for  graduation 
follow: 

1.  The  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  colleges  in  the  method  for 
awarding  credit  renders  difficult  the  compal*ison  of  institutions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  and 
interferes  with  the  free  and  just  exchange  of  credit  for  work  done  in 
two  or  more  institutions. 

2.  The  great  variation  among  institutions  in  their  quantitative 
requirements  for  graduation  indicates  that  in  some  institutions  there 
is  either  a  great  waste  of  time  or  that  in  others  quality  of  work  is 
sacrificed  for  quantity. 

3.  The  wide  difference  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  prescribed  and  elective  work  offered  by  the  institutions 
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shows  that  the  question  of  freedom  of  election  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
tention. It  would  seem  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  practices, 
so  widely  different  in  principle,  should  be  superior  to  the  other.  To 
some  extent  the  difference  in  practice  undoubtedly  is  due  to  insti- 
tutional differences.  Some  institutions  that  are  liberally  supported 
and  that  maintain  rigidly  prescribed  curricula  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  make  their  courses  somewhat  more  elastic  than  at  present,  while 
others  that  have  adopted  the  free  elective  system  should  guard 
against  such  freedom  of  election  that  is  likely  to  prevent  appropriate 
concentration  of  effort  or  that  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
advice  of  mature  instructors. 

4.  The  variation  in  practice  concerning  the  placement  of  courses 
within  the  four-year  schedule  suggests  a  disagreement  among  col- 
leges concerning  principled  of  education.  The  most  conspicuous  dis- 
agreement in  this  respect  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  colleges 
to  defer  the  offering  of  strictly  agricultural  coiu*ses  xmtil  the  sopho- 
more or  even  the  junior  year,  while  others  require  such  work  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that 
more  technical  work  should  be  given  early  in  the  curriculum.  Ref- 
erence to  Table  9  will  show  other  conspicuous  variations  in  practice 
in  this  respect. 

5.  The  uneven  distribution  in  the  cmriculum  of  the  heavy  science 
courses  suggests  that  in  making  up  schedules  some  institutions  appar- 
ently give  more  attention  to  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  and 
to  the  convenience  of  instructors  than  to  a  careful  balancing  of  the 
student^s  work. 

6.  The  variation  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum  suggests  a  lack 
of  a  clear  concept  of  what  should  be  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  agriculture.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
number  of  colleges  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  graduate  without 
instruction  in  some  of  the  common  subjects  as  listed: 

SUBJECTS   NOT   REQUIRED. 


1 


Namberof 
oolloges. 

Agricultural  botany,  including  plant 

pathology 

Bacteriology 

Zoology 9 

Entomology 12 

Agricultural  chemistry 18 

Organic  chemistry 16 

Qualitative  analysis  (distinct) 23 

Quantitative  analysis 30 

Physics  (college  grade) 14 

Geology 21 

Genetics  (plant  or  animal  breeding).  8 

Poultry  husbandry 31 

Forestiy 43 


Number  of 
ooUeges. 

Veterinary  science  and  practice 31 

Farm  management 7 

Fruit  growing 25 

Vegetable  growing 30 

Farm  mechanics  (shop work ) .v  27 

Farm  machinery 21 

Irrigation  and  drainage 35 

Drawing 33 

Surveying 29 

Economics  or  sociology 6 

Mathematics  (college) 18 

Foreign  language  (coll^^) 30 

Foreign  language  (either  college  or 

highschool) 23 
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7.  The  great  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  required  work 
among  the  various  groups  or  classes  of  subjects  suggests  a  divergence 
of  views  concerning  educational  aims.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
certain  institutions  during  recent  years  to  emphasize  the  economic 
and  sociological  phases  of  the  training,  while  others  place  the  em- 
phasis upon  technical  efficiency.  The  danger  lies  in  a  failure  to 
adapt  college  curricula  to  the  ever-changing  economic  conditions. 

8.  In  only  a  few  States  is  any  conspicuous  attempt  being  made  to 
consolidate  the  curricula  of  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools 
with  the  ciwriculiun  of  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
appropriate  sequences  embracing  the  whole  period  of  training  for 
professional  agriculture.  Such  a  consolidation  contemplates  a  single 
and  complete  program  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 10  years  instead  of  two  or  three  quite  distinct  programs  of 
shorter  duration. 

9.  Many  colleges  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  requir- 
ing a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  practical  farm  operations. 
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Table  5. — Compearing  the  1912-13  requirements  for  admission  with  those  of  1917-18. 


Institutions. 


Alabama  Polvtechnio  Institute 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  College 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

CoU^e  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  Collie  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  Collie  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

Rutgers  College  (N.J.) 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  University  (N.  Y.; 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C) 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
dianlc  Arts 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virgmia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin f. 

University  of  Wyoming 

Median 


Years  of  high- 
school  worlc. 


1912-13 


1917-18 


3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2i 

3 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 

4 
4 

IJ 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

3-1- 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 
4 

1 
3 
4 

2i 

4 

4 

4 

4 


2J 


Entrance  units. 


Prescribed 
units. 


1912-13 


12 
15 
13 
15 
15 
8 
10 
12 
14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
8 
15 

14 
14 

6 
14 
15 
15 

5 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
14 
15 
15 

4 
14 
12 

8 

9 
14 
14 
14 

8 

14 

14 

4 

11 

14i 

10 
15 
14 
14 
15 


14 


1917-18 


14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 
14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

14 

15 
14 
15 
15 
10 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
11 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
11 

15 
14' 
14 
16 
14i 

14 
15 
15 
14 
15 


1912-13 


15 


7 
10 

8 
10 

9 


10 
7i 


10 
1 


5 

? 

9 
7 
6 
3 
4 


il 

8 

10 
8 
4 


9h 

n 

9 
6 
9J 


8J 


1917-18 


7J 

7l 

7] 

9 

9 


94 
10 

9 
7 

% 

6 


la 

8 
6 
6 

54 

4 


10 

7 

^ 

6 

4 

84 

114 

7 

11 

104 

10 

9 

9 

9 

3 

84 

8 

10 

10 

8 
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12 

10 
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8 
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8 
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9 
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10 
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Table  7. — Frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  high-school  subjects  accepted  for 

admission. 


Subjects. 


English 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German. 

Spanish 

Other  languages 

Algebra 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Advanced  algebra 

Physiography  and  geology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physiology 

General  biology 

General  science 


Institu- 
tions ac- 
cepting. 


49 
40 
40 
40 
40 
38 

5 
42 
42 
38 
31 
27 
37 
42 
39 
41 
38 
31 
13 

8 


Subjects. 


Greek  and  Roman  history 

Medieval  and  modem  history 

English  history 

American  history 

General  history 

Economics  and  sociolc^y 

Civics 

Agriculture 

Drawing,  art,  and  designing 

Drawing,  mechanical 

Manual  training  or  shopwork 

Domestic  science  * 

Domestic  art 

Conunercial  law 

Commercial  geography 

Bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Music  .■ 

Pedagogy,  psychology,  etc 


Institu- 
tions ac- 
cepting. 


40 
40 
40 
40 

7 
13 
18 
35 
33 
18 
34 
24 
10 
10 
10 
27 
19 
10 

9 


^  Domestic  art  sometimes  Is  included. 
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Table  S.—The  praeUce  of  the  in^itutiom  in  mvarding  eolUgiate  credil. 


I'DJvcnlty  ol  __ 
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UnlnnitT  of  Cii 
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IMawanC<d]w 

UnlvfntljolFWldB 

CarvKla  BMtB  College  or  AiricDltun 
Ccdle^  ol  AKiieultun  and  )i«cbsn 

Il1«7  of  Hawaii 

CniwrsftyoIldBbo 

['ajvmlty  of  lUinab 

PiWoe  CnlTwslty  (Ind.). 


Idhs  StalsColl^olAgrlcuitiin  niid  Uedunlo  Aiu. 
" Slate  AgricuHiiral  Collet 

nyorKsntuciiy 

M  eiitB  UnlTBTiity  and  Agrlcnltiml  and  Ita- 

.jTicaltura,.,. 


KIrtil 


CaUcmoIAplctlltl 
IgrlcidtanlCcdksa. 
iiItiiiBlCaU(«B 


UnlranJlT  of  IC 

Unlnirpl  Arlrultum  and  Hechankd  Collegr. . 
InlTfTsKr  t^Waouri 


liilT«nHr  ofUnouri 

Vootaiia  State  CoUbcb  of  Agriculture  and  Hecbanlij 


Cnlvcnity  of  Nebraska 

CnlTnmily  orNerada 

New  Hamartiba  ColleCT  of  Aerieultura  — 
Halgera  Collar- '"  " 
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Poirtaitiale  InMltale 

State  Cellm(ilWBddi«tan..., 

Rf«  Vifglola  PnlvFnlty 
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OUTLINE  REQUmEMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

• 

The  work  required  for  graduation  in  agriculture  by  the  several  institutionB  is  shown 
in  the  outlines  on  the  following  pages.  In  all  cases,  except  those  indicated,  the  re- 
quirements are  for  specialization  in  agronomy  or  farm  crops.  In  many  cases  the 
oatHnee  include,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work,  certain  courses  that  have  been 
idected  to  meet  the  major  and  minor  requirements.  In  a  few  cases,  where  a  liberal 
elective  system  prevails,  a  large  part  of  the  schedule  has  been  filled  in  either  by  the 
writer  or  by  an  officer  of  the  institution  concerned.  In  all  casds,  except  four,  the 
Bcfaedules  have  been  approved  by  some  officer  of  the  institution  concerned.  In  the 
cases  of  the  four  exceptions,  the  outlines  were  not  returned,  and  are  therefore  assumed 
to  be  correct. 

The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  the  name  of  a  course  indicates  that  the  work  is  not  an 
ibsdute  requirement.  In  many  cases  it  indicates  the  courses  that  have  been  added 
to  meet  major  or  minor  requirements.  In  other  cases  it  indicates  that  a  limited 
degree  of  substitution  is  permitted. 

In  many  cases  the  credit  for  the  required  work  is  shown  in  two  or  more  columns. 
In  the  first  column,  in  each  case,  is  shown  the  institution's  credit  rating  and  in  a 
paallel  column  is  shown  an  adjusted  rating,  which  is  an  attempt  to  make  correction 
far  the  varying  methods  for  awarding  credit.  The  adjustment  in  most  cases  repre- 
eents  either  a  change  from  term-hours  to  semester-hours  or  an  increased  credit  to 
make  up  for  extra  work  required  in  laboratory  or  field  practice.  Since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  institutions  require  but  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  tlie  equivalent 
of  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation  work,  this  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  adjustment  is  not  entirely  satisfau:tory,  but  materially  assists  in  bringing  all  the 
institutions  on  a  common  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  required  work. 

These  outlines  are  presented  mainly  to  show  the  source  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  tables  concerning  graduation  are  based.  In  many  cases  catalogues  showing  some 
variation  in  requirements  have  been  received  since  making  the  tables.  The  modi- 
fications in  most  cases  were  unimportant  and  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  remodeling 
of  the  tables.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  assembled  outlines,  showing  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  in  a  common  subject,  should  be  of  service  to  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  planning  courses  of  study  and  to  high-school  officials  who 
lie  called  upon  to  advise  prospective  college  students  concerning  collegiate  courses. 
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ATiABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


[Sabjeets  followed  by  asterisk  <*)  not  absolutely  required.] 
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dents  aie  not  required  to  follow  any  i»escribed  schedule,  even  in  the  fint  year, 
gestive  outline  is  presented  only  for  the  guidance  of  students.  Of  the  124  mdit 
required  for  graduation,  86  hours  are  prescribed,  but,  except  for  prerequisite 
"ements,  they  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  following  outline  shows  the 
ited  schedule  with  selected  coursee  of  the  agronomy  group  included: 
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its. 

hoon 

^- 

basis). 

3 

3 

3 

•3 

4 

4 

8 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

32 

35 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Modem  language 

Biology  (general) 

Botan  J  (physiology ) 

Soilphyncs 

Soil  fertility 

Stock  Judging 

Elective  (iQted) 

Military  tactics 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Modem  lancuage  or  literatore 

EoQiiomics(geniBral) 

Farm  management 

Vegetable  gardening 

Dry  farming 

Agronomy  literature 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Uni- 
vcr- 

crea- 
its. 


33 


ter 

hours 

(2^. 

lab. 

basis). 


4 

5 
5 

i 


38 


4 

4 

3 

3 

8 

8 

1 

3 

3 

4 

\ 

n 

1 

1 

30 

33 

4 

6 
8 
8 
3 
8 
4 
4 


80 


4 

0 

V 

8 
8 

? 


83 


TJNIVSBSITY  OF  A&KAKSAS. 


'RBSHMAN  YEAR. 


at>jM 

loflivestock. 
jr  (general). 


Unl- 
vw- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


nifion  and  rhetoric. 

propagatioo 

ork. 


y  sdenoe  and  tactics. 


tal. 


6 
3 
U 
6 
G 
3 
2 


34 


ter 

hours 

(3-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


6 
3 
6 
7 
6 
3 
3 


38 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Soil  physics 

(Chemistry  (organic) 

(Chemistry  (qualitative) . . . 

Mathematics 

Physics  (general) 

Entomology  (general) 

Bacteriology 

Stock  JadgLng 

Drawmg  (mechanical) 

Surveying 

Military  science  and  tactics 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics  (rural) 

Farm  management 

SoUfertiUty 

Plant  pathology ^. 

Thesis -. 

Feeds  and  leeding 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Uni- 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


5 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 


36 


ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


6 
3 
4 
4 

5 

H 

5 
3 
2 
1 
4 


40i 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


flitum 

itry  (quantative ) . 

3ropB 


re  (approved), 
tal 


6 

A 

3 

H 

3 

3 

3 

3 

C 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

84 

36J 

6 
6 
5 
3 
4 
6 
4 


84 


C 
6 
6 

? 

6 
41 


86 


100 


APPENDIX. 


UNIVK&8ITY  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

In  the  following  table  20  houn'  work  in  agranomy  and  allied  subjects  has  been 
included  to  meet  the  zequirements  for  specialization  in  agronomy. 

[Sabjacts  folloired  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Botany  (general) 

Qiemistry  (Inorganic) 

Baoteriology 

MathemauOB 

English 

Phjrsical  education  (gymnastics) 

Physical  education  (hygiene) 

mitarydriU. 

Military  sdenoe 

Total 


Unl- 

cred- 
its. 


6 
10 
4 
6 
6 
1 
3 

14 
1 


37i 


ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


8 
10 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 


43 


BOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Modem  language 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Surveying 

Geology 

Zoology  (general) 

Oenetlcs 

Plant  i)ropagation 

Soil  technology 

Physical  education  (gymnastics) . 

Mmtary  drill 

Military  science , 


Total. 


Uni- 
ver^ 

cred- 
its. 


6 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 

u 

1 


36i 


ter 

hoora 

(2.hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


6 
6 
3 
3 

4 

I 

2 
1 


401 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Summer  practice 

Botany  feoonomic) 

Ekxmomlos. 

Soonomios  (rural) 

Cereals* 

Crop  nroduotion  * 

Soifonemistry  * 

Plant  diseases* 

EtocttTe  (approved) 

Total 


u 

6 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4i 

4 

5 

2 

2i 

30 

34     i 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


ThesLs 

Farm  management  * 

Conference  u^gronomy)  *. 

Soil  bacteriology  * 

Elective  (agricultmral). . . 
Elective  (approved) 


4 

3 
1 
3 
9 

6 


Total. 


26 


6 
3 
1 

it* 

7 


SH 


COLOBADO  AGBIOTTLTUBAL  COIXBGE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Stockjndging 

Botany  general 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Rural  architecture 

Shopwork 

8urve3rlng 

Physiologv 

English  literature 

Composition  and  rhetoric — 

Algeora... 

Trigonometry 

Mflltary  drill. 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Farm  crops  (laboratory) 

Soils  (laboratory) 

Farm  machinery 

Irrigation 

Botany  tanatomy) 

Botany  (physiology) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Geology 

Military  drill 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


College 
credits 
(semester- 
hours). 


I 


41 


BOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Farm  crops 

Soils 

Stockludging 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Zoolor^  (general) 

Physics 

Plant  propagation 

Argumentation 

ififitary  drill 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Farm  crops  (advanced) 

Farm  management 

Plant  breeding 

Genetics  (general) 

Economics  ( general) 

Irrigation  law 

Ba^eriology 

Embryology 

Plant  pathology 

Electivcs  (approved) 

Total 


College 
credits 
(semester- 
hours). 


8 

3 

2 

10 

1? 

3 

5 
3 


42J 


3 
2 
6 
3 
2 
3 
10 
2 
2 
6 


'I 


39 


3 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
171 


37| 


OUTLINE  BEQUIREMENT8  FOB  iSRADUATION. 


101 


CONNECfTZCUT  AGBIOULTUBAL  COLLBGB. 

Since  most  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  yean  ia  elective,  this  schedule  indades,  in 
addition  to  the  required  work,  certain  courses  that  are  recommended  for  students 
specializing  in  agronomy. 

[Subjects  foUowed  by  asteriak  (*)  not  abwdntely  reqnired.) 


FRESHHAN  YEAR. 


Ttm  and  breeds  of  live  stock. 

FIdd  crops 

Sbopwork  and  drawing 

Botany  (general).. 


training.... 
Fhyslal  training. .. . 
Elective  (approved). 


Total. 


hours. 


8 
S 
8 
4 
4 
6 
3 
2 
12 


40. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Hbtory  {coDstitutional) . 

Eoooonucs 

Ffeld  crons  (advanoDd)*. 


(jSeneral). 
ifieid  crops  (advance 
Bacteriology  (general)*. 


Genetics* 
Plant 


Jology*. 
training. 


6 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 


Total. 


35 


Soilmanacement 

Farmmacoinery 

Farm  management .^ 

Qeoloey  (general) 

Cbemlstry  (inorganic) 

Enjdish 

Military  training 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Soil  bacteriology* 

Farm  management  surveytf* 

Chemistry  (agricultural)* 

Plant  pathology* 

Field  crops* 

SoU  fertility* 

AjBTicultnral  engineering* 

Military  training 

Electives  (approved) 

Total 


hours. 


3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
8 
13 


40 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
9 


35 


DBIiAWABE  OOLUSGE. 

The  following  outline  includes  18  hours  work  in  selected  courses  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  specialization  in  agronomy. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Ccmpositioo. 

Geametry 

TrisQoometry 

Modem  language 

Hbto^y 

Botany  (geiMral) 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

(general) 

(gymnastics). 


Semester- 
hours. 


MUttaryscleDoe. 
ToUl 


6 
2 
2 
6 
1 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 
3 


39 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Zoology 

BactcsBologT 

ChemistryTagricultural) 

Military  sdenoe 

Field  crop  production 

Cereal  crops 

Sofl  fertility 

Elective  (free) 


Total , 


6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
2 


35 


English  literature 

Modem  language 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) ,'. 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Physics 

Physical  training  (gymnastics) 

Ifiiitary  science 

Animal  husbandry  (elective) . . 

Horticulture  (elective) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sociology 

Economics 

Genetics 

Farm  management 

Thesis 

Military  science 

Forage  crops 

Farm  equipment 

Plant  breeding 

Soils  (investigation) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


4 

6 
6 

1> 

1 
3 

4 
4 
2 


41 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 


35 


102 


APFENDEC 


UNIVB&8ITY  OF  FLOBCDA. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


AgrcDomy  (general) 

Plant  propagation. 

Types  and  breeds  of  animals. 

Farm  machinerr 

Botany  (general) 

Rhetoric  (advanced) ^ 

Trigonametry  (plane) 

Seminar  (agncmtural) 

Library  practice... 

Military  science. 

Total 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  crops 

Forage  crops 

SoU  technology 

(Chemistry  (qualitatiye) 

Chemistry  (qaantitatlTe) 

Plant  nstthoiogy 

Bacteriology  (general) 

Bacteriology  (agricnltoral). , 

Entomology 

Elective  (approved) ^ 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


4 
4 
4 
4 

6 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 


36 


3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


32 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Fertilisers 

Trucking 

(3iemistry  (inorganic) 
Botany  (physiology). 

Zoology  (general) 

Military  science 

Elective  (approved).. 

Total 


Semester^ 


hours. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management 

Landscape  gardening 

Agricultural  engineering 

SoUfertility 

Economics  or  rural  sociology , 

Extension  teaching 

Agricultural  JoumaUaon 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


3 
4 
10 
3 
6 
2 
4 


S2 


6 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 
3 
7 


32 


GEORGIA  STATE  QOIXEGE  OF  AGBICX7LTUBE. 

In  the  following  outline  certain  cauBes  have  been  added  to  meet  the  minor  group 
requirements. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  {*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Cereals , 

Live  stock  (types  and  classes) 

Agricultural  engineering  (general). 

Fruitgrowing 

Propagation,  etc , 

Truck  gardening , 

Rhetoric , 

Chemistry  (elementary) 

Trigonometry , 

Algebra 

imitary  drill 

Military  science , 


Year- 
hours. 


Total. 


I 


JUNIOR  -ITIAIl. 

Major: 
Grasses  and  forage  crops. . . 

SoU  formations 

Drainage  and  irrigation . . . . 

lihMr: 

Chemistry  f  organic)* 

Entomology  (economic)*. . 

BacterlolcMgy* 

Elective  oree) 

MlliUry  drill 

Totol 


2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 


20 


4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 


40 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Live  stock  (breeds) 

Live  stock  nudging) 

Botanv  (agricultural)... 
Chemistry  (qualitative). 

History 

Economics 

English  literature 

Physics  (elementary).... 

Soil  physics 

Soilfertiltty 

Military  dAl 


Year- 
hours. 


2 
1 
3 
8 

ii 

8 

{| 


Total. 


22 


Semes- 

ter- 
hours. 


3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

8 

6 

11 

3 
3 

6 

12 

1 

2 

19 

38 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Major: 

Soil  management 

Farm  crops 

Minor: 

Farm  management* 

Genetics* 

Elective  (free) 

ToUl 


4 

2 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
3 
2 


44 


OUTUKE  BEQUmBUBNTS  FOE  OBADtTATION. 

OOIXSaS  07  HAWAn. 

Cvrrieubim  in  Oeiund  Agriadtma. 


FBESHIUJf  YKAB. 

SIX 

B«mM> 

Si). 

BOPBOKOBB  TIAK. 

SSK 

A. 
b««). 

1 

Si 
> 

_    

?t 

H 

Ffaydn  (e  boon)  lor  ecodltlaMd 

H 

«* 

M 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

7 

1 

BBNIOK  YBAB. 

■! 

10 

! 

H 

Animal  nutrltloi,  cu*.  (B*dlii(  .. . 

j» 

34 

»4 

" 

mrivjEBsnY  of  idaho. 


FEEBHMAN  YBAE. 

S 

SemM- 

80PH0MORE  YEAR. 

TBRlly 

Semes- 

(2hr. 
b«ta). 

i 

! 

' 

!1 

^ 

SttS'SSK'.;:::::::::::: 

Sri^e-fi?= 

liSSsS!)™^;;:::;:: 

SKSIirrir!™?.'.::;:::: 

asi 

«t 

371 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

a 

? 

1' 

1 

BBNIOR  YEAR. 

i 
"1 

T* 

M 

w 

» 

>« 

104 


APPENDIX. 


XJlSnYSBBm  OF  ILIilNOIS. 

The  following  outline  contains  the  preecribed  work  and  selected  subjects  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  student  specializing  in  agronomy.  Only  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  is  prescribed  by  the  university.  Within  wide  limits  the  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  is  elective;  the  selection  of  studies  for  these  years  shown  below 
has  been  approved  by  the  dean's  assistant  as  constituting  a  satisfactory  program  for  a 
student  specializing  in  agrbnomy. 

[Sobjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YBAR. 


Country-life  problems. 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Horticulture  (elementary) 

Live  stock  Judging 

Dairying  (elementary) 

Rhetoric  and  themes 

Gymnastics  and  hygiene 

iriUtary  drill 

Drill  regulations 

Elective  (free) 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  macWnery* 

Farm  crops  (advanced)* 

Special  crops  4" 

Sou  phirsics  and  management*. 

SoUlertlUty* 

Chemistry  (organic)* 

Plant  diseases* 

Economics* 

Marketing  form  produce* 

TotaL 


TJnl- 
versity 
credits. 


1 
4 

8 
4 

3 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 


36 


ter- 
houn* 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis.) 


2 
5 
11 
6 
3 
2 
G 
2 
2 
1 
4 


44 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Genetics..... 

Stock  feeding 

Botany  (general) 

Farm  mechanics 

(Chemistry  (quantitative)... 

English  writers 

Military  driU 

Elective  (free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sou  fertUity  (advanced)*. . 

Sou  biology* 

Plant  breeding* 

Thesis* 

Farm  management* 

Entomology  (elemcntrav)* 
Entomologyjeoonomic y*. . . 
American  government  • . . . . 
Agricultural  cooperation  *. . 

Total 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


1 
2 
5 
8 
5 
4 
2 
10 


32 


Semes- 


hours, 
basis.) 


2 
3 

7 

?* 

4 

2 
13 


41i 


3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

32 

37 

2 
5 
2 
7 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 


30 


3 
6 
2 
7 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 


32 


PUIIDTJE  UNIVERSITY. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Drawing  farm  buildings. . 

Live  stock  Judging 

Botany  (agnccutural) 

Biology  (general) 

CSiemistry  (general) 

English  (composition) 

Trigonometry 

Algebra 

Entomology 

Poultry 

MUltary  drill 

TotaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Genetics 

Animal  nutrition 

History 

SoUs... 

Field  crops 

Chemistry  (agricultural).. 

SoU  fertility 

Fungotis  diseases 

Vegetable  physdology 

Modem  language. . . ". 

Total 


Semes- 

Uni- 
versity 
credits. 

ter- 
hours. 
(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 

2 

3 

5 

6 

3 

2* 

0 

7 

8 

9 

0 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3* 

3 

3i 

2 

3 

44 

fiOJ 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Soils 

Field  crops , 

SoUfertiUty 

Farm  mechanics 

Live  stock  management. . 

Milk 

English  literature 

Fruit  growing. 


Vegetable  gardening 

Chemistry  (qualitative). 
MUltary  drill. 


Total. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


8 
3 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
2 


41 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 

CUir. 

lab. 

basis.) 


3) 


? 


10 
8 


48^ 


3 

3 

3 

3 

G 

6 

4 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3J 

3 

^ 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

C 

40 

45 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Farm  management 

Economics 

Thesis 

Soils 

Field  crops 

Bactenology 

Soil  bacteriology 

ChemLstry  (quantitative). 
Modem  language 


Total. 


6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
6 


44 


6 
6 
6 

? 

5 
10 


50 


OUTLINE  BEQUIBEMENTS  FOH  QRUJUATION. 

IOWA  STATS  OOI4Z2OB. 

[Sobtscb  tollomd  by  istoiik  (•)  not  tbuhiMy  nqulrad.) 


FRESHUAIf  YBAB. 


Firm  dalTTlng 

IIiBtlcntcim  (coini  J . . . 


PhrslesI  BtucaUaii  (cyminMlca). . 

llijslcsl  adimtliin  jbxlBie} 

MtHOiydiin 


CoDbm 
eraiU& 


baalB). 


BOPBOUOBK  YSAB. 


Oralnjudgtag 

Survojlng 

Sollptiyiics 

UraMocklbmds).... 
CbnulitTj  iotganic).. . 
Ctitmlslrj  (■^mltniBl 
EniUih  Mmpodtlon. . 
Gm1<«7- 

laatTTirtn 


SENIOK  YKAK. 


lUlerlililT 

dltncloialacy.. 


Crop  producCfcm  *. 
JFiira  oreaa  »«-'— 


Flint  Tfttbcrioer--' 

Tmoklumlag 

Antnul  ftedlns 

AfTicultonl  ccoaocnlD  tilstory . . 
Annimaitation*.,,,,., ........ 

E!«Ilva(rr«) 


ZoatogrrgoMnl} , 

EnhsBokigT  [caancmlo] 

Pknt  braMfiug  (bortniltaiBl]. 
Phmt  bpitdl^t  ipepomkal) . 

v«(itoM«J*r*oiOT.:::: : : ::: 

nnn  maiacMiiant 

EbcttTe(lrM) 

Tolal 

KANSAS  STATS  AaBICUI.TtrBAI<  OOZiLEOE. 

Selected  major  imd  nunor  electlves,  appropriate  for  studeDts  npedalizitiK  ir 
omy,  are  included. 

[Babfseta  loDowtd  hj  aMtrlik  <■}  not  absolutdy  required.) 


FRESHUAK  YKAR. 

sss. 

bul». 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

saiE 

i 

bBH). 

10 

e 

I 

3 

I 

3 

't 

M 

SSJ 

M 

JUNIOR  YEAR, 

3 

I 

1 

1 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

,£'S£|S.,. 

I 

1 

utZa^' 

38* 

32 
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APPENDIX. 


XJNIVBBSITY  OF  KENTUCKY. 

In  the  following  outline  six  courses  have  been  added  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  agronomy  option. 

[Sabjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  a!:solately  required.] 


FRESHMAN  TEAR. 


Stock  Judging.. 
Botony  (moiphology) 
Botany  (systematic 
Chemistry  (inorganic) 

EnjKlish  oomposition 

Mifltary  science 

Physical  training  (gymnastics^ 

Total 

niNIOR  YEAR. 

Eoonomii»  (agricultural) 

Soil  phyaos 

SoUfertiUty 

Bacteriology 

Pomology 

Spwial  crops* 

Grain  judging 

Farm  management 

Farm  mechanics* 

Farm  machinery 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Univer- 
sity 
credits. 


6 
4 
4 
11 
6 
3 
2 


36 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Forage  crops* 

Cereal  crops 

English  literature 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Entomology , 

Horticulture  (elementary) 

Zoology , 

Qeology , 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  farm  ani- 
mals  , 

Physical  training , 

Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  engineering* 

Soil  phyacs  (advanced)* 

Farm  management  (advanced)* 

Field  crops*. 

Soil  fertility  (advanced)* 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Univer- 
sity 
credits. 


3 
4 
4 

5 
4 
3 
4 
3 

3 
2 
3 


38 


3 
4 

5 
4 

3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 


36 


4 
4 

3 

2 

2 

20 


85 


LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVSBSITY. 

In  the  following  outline  six  courses  have  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  to  meet  the  major  option  requirements. 

'  [Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Composition  and  literature 

Alseora 

Tmtmometry 

Botany  (general) 

Stock  Breeding  and  judging 

.Farm  machinery 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Dairying 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Sou  physics 

SoilfartUlty* 

Drainage* 

Farm  machinery  (power)*. 
Elective  (approved) 

Totel 


Uni- 
ver- 
sitv 
creo- 
its. 

Semes- 
ter 
hours 

basis). 

6 
3 
3 

P 

6 
3 
3 

8 
8 
8 
5 

36} 

41 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Chemistry  (general) , 

Physka 

Farm  crops , 

Forage  crops 

Zoology  (general) 

Horticulture  Cprinciples). 
Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management  * 

Farm  crops  (advanced)*. . 
Forage  crops  (advanced)*. 
Soil  physics  (advanced)*.. 
Elective  (approved) 

ToUl 


Unl- 


sity 

oreo- 

its. 


H 

7 
2 
2 
6 

fi 
4 


371 


ter 
hours 

baris). 


10 
8 
3 
3 
8 
6 
5 


43 


^ 

5 

6 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6! 

8 

m 

38 

30 


4 

4 
4 

6 
18 


OUTUNE  BEQUIBEMENTS  FOR  OBADUATIOK. 
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UNIVlfiBSITY  OF  SCAIMS. 


FRESHMAN  TEAR. 


Field  crops. 

Qiamistiy  (fneral) 

Drawing 

Tvpes  and  breeds  of  live  stoolL. . 

Lrre  stock  Judgii^ 

Botany  (guieral) 

Pnblic  spealrfng 

Enidish  oomposition 

Modem  language 

Zoology  (general) .............. 

YhrncBl  training  (gymnastics) . 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  crops. 

Fiekl  crops  (judging) 

Forage  crops 

CroplmpTOTement 

Dafiying  (genval) 

Live  stock  feeding. 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Bacteriology 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  ^ysiology  and  pathology 

Composiiion. 

Literary  types 

Electives  (approved) 

Total 


Unl- 
ver- 
mv 
cred* 
its. 


2 
9 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
5 
4 

u 

2 


38) 


semes' 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


2 
0 
8 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
3 


42 


SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 


Bolls 

Field  crmis. 
Livestoucn 
Live  stocdcjndgfig 

Biofdiemistry.*.. 

Biology 

Entonu^ogv 

Chemistry  (or^mlc) 

Pomology.... 

Trigooioaietry 

Poultry 

Mmtaryart 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Bofl  fertility 

Root  crops 

Farm  mananment 

Agrioalturalengineering  (general) 

Farm  accounts 

EleotivB  (aiqproved) 


TJnl- 
ver- 

oreU' 
its. 


8 
3 
2 
1 
7 
2 
4 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 


40 


ter 
hours 
(»ir. 

lab. 
basis). 


H 


8 

5 
3 


42 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6i 

40 

40i 

Total. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

H 

6 

7 

2 

2 

161 

18 

31i 


34* 


MABYULND  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGBIOTTLTUBB. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Tifgonometry 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

History  ( Amerioan)* 

Modem  language. 

Farm  crops 

Live  stock  breeds 

Live  stock  managonent. . 

Botany  (general) 

Zooloey  (general) 

Chenutoy  (general) 

Drawing  (free-hand) 

Military  instroction 

Total 


CoUaKe 
credfts. 


5 
15 
9 
9 
4 
3 
5 
5 
8 
10 
2 
6 


81 


t«r- 

hours. 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 


31 
10 
6 
6 

f 

I 

8 
1 
4 


54 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Conmosition 

PubOc  speaking 

Modem  language 

Farm  crops.  •• 

Soils 

Fertilisers 

Pomology 

VegetalMe  culture 

Landscape  gardening. . , 

Plant  histology 

Plant  physiology 

Entomology 

Chemistry  (inornnic).. 
Chemistry  (quautative) 
Military  mstruotion. .. . 

Total 


CkiUege 


6 
3 
9 
3 
8 
4 
6 
7 
4 
4 
7 
4 
6 
5 
6 


81 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis.) 


4 
2 
0 
2 

4 
4 

a 

2 

t 

3 
8 
4 


54 


JUNIOR  YEAR, 


CmnpoalUan 

Foblk  ipMHiir  .  -  - 
Civil  gOTgmmetil. . 

Pivcholocy 

Safii(adnDoad)... 
Oralnjiidflnc 

BloAJmlfiaf 

Plant  pttbolagr.... 

Cban£tT7  (oiguici 


Totd... 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Enallalio 

PaBUnli 

GoiibUm  (eniia) 

OcDsUos  {horUeoltan) 

Bslli  (idTaaoad) 

Dairy  iB*ii*tMB«nt 

Plant  anatomy  »Jid  pbyslolojy.. 


ClwmlatiT  (B£rlcullun]}.. 
Farm  mscbinery 


Farmbnlldingi.. 
HnituV' fnitriictbw! : '. 


tt 


UABBAOHXJSBTSB  AaSiaUI.TnBAX.  COLLBOS. 

The  institution'B  publidied  oatlinea  are  ragaided    aa  Buggeetive    only.    I&tlie 

soggeated  sgnmomy  achedule  preoented  here  ftrar  nontechiiicAl  counea  have  been 

added  to  meet  group  reqiui«ments.    Since  tbe  preparation  of  this  atatemMit  the  total 

requirement  for  graduatior^hu  been  increased  by  14  term-houiB  or  9}  semesfer-hourB. 

[SubjMti  lo1lav«d  by  utsnsk  (*)  not  absolutely  nqolnd.] 


FBEBHMAN  YEAB. 

3E 

Bemea- 
bub). 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

sss 

Btmm- 
baib). 

ChemliHytaoaralJ 

i 

3 

1 

! 

Phyiiia 

«l 

|?Jj^ 

t* 

90 

" 

to 

JUmOB  YEAR. 

s 

3 

3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

! 
J 

1 

\ 

&«S?=;:;:;l 

1? 

PlrrHoalsducatlaiL 

muiKmil!!:::::;: 

Total 

» 

»l 

OUTLIKE  BEQUIBEUENI8  FOB  QBADUATIOK.  109 

lOOHIOAV  AaBIGDI^rUBAI.  OOLI^BaS. 


ntCSHUAN  YEAB. 

3E 

SOPHOMORE  YEAE. 

CflltMB 

(3-h" 

A. 

3 

1 

* 

It 

■1 

'(3) 

rw^in^j-.. 

in 

&*fci;):::::::::::::::: 

SSiS^:::::::::::::::::::::: 

a«io«y 

S3 

«i 

«3 

JtWIOR  YEAK. 

i 

6£Nloa  YEAB. 
flnlnJiKtatag..... 

3 

U™mdc)Sn^S>V 

gSSS^^f!^!:::::::::::::::; 

^ss;;;;;:;:;--;:;;: 

^"OTft-^V.:':::::::::::::: 

.0 

^ 

fi^ 

W 

— iHl 

m 

» 

I  Tba  Ikima  In  pamitlMaes  an  tba  nmlu  of  two  BdJurtiiMcits— ooa  in  i'h«ngiwc  irom  Mm-harui  to 
WBMtarJiinniMid  th«oUMrlnniklii(*UainnMtiwntnl>banti»7DraalcliTorki«i]i]lndlii  tlMrab- 

UJIIVJUISITY  OF  imraxsoTA. 

(BDltHciU  t<dknnd  b7  utartak  C*)  not  ibaolntelr  nqulnd.] 


PREeBMAN  YEAR. 

Unl. 

i 

8<mM-[ 
t<r-    1 
ha™             BOPHOKORK  VIAB. 

lU. 

ScniM- 

bS;, 

1 

> 

^ 

^^^^^ 

Dra«!ng  fmechaoical} 

^fer!::::;:::::::::: 

» 

41 

36 

nnnoB  ybab. 

1 

f 

1 
«1 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

„ 

1 

WMdiindwedi...^ 

iSlEK^"^"-*--" 

as 

w 

3fl 

LO  APPENDIX. 

MisaiaszFPz  AOBiocx/ruiiAi.  and  XB0HANK)AI<  goluboe. 

[Siit4«M«  faUinrad  br  artcrUk  <n  not  abaalaUIr  nqnlnd.I 


rBKBHUAN  YEAR. 


ABteoltanl  Cg>»nl) . . . 

IMdonnM. 

atih....\7. 

Iknnbobmy 

Dnwliig  (free^tuuid} 

DnwliiK  (nMctauiInt) . . 
Ilbttorio. 


ivy  nttiMaar 

Hijiloal  Ui^eMaalgpa.),. 

Pmon*I  hTEiene 

Unurrsdence 


C<dlK> 


BDPQOUORE  YEAR. 


Botanj"  (geniir*!), . , 


FluitdlMUes... 


EjqxBltiOD 

EnglbhUtantiua.... 

Almbra 

TfieonoltHitry 

Live  stork  (breadj))... 
Ohanirtry  (ingr^nlc) 

REirylng 

Zoologj' 

Planl  propBfatlaii 

Farm  acnmnta 

lliUtarj  ideBoe 


«-hr. 


ikfMdiBi 

trCorffUo) 

ChraiUr  (■grlmUnnl) 

btanMUgT 

HOrUailtuni  (genenl) 

VatartBHj  natnmj  ml  pbj^l- 


BacUrlolOf; 

SuTvarlng  and  dnlmgi 
Form  nfwnifaMnn     . . 

Pluit  Imedliic* 

BollIerUmr* 

Oraatta  and  Icoimfa  •. 


73) 


tti 


XTHIVXBBITT 

To  meet  the  major  t«quiremeikts  nx  co 
the  following  achedule: 

[SublecUtoUowvdbjri 


OF  KISBOintl. 

unee  in  fann  crope  have  been  included  in 

•atdlak  <*)  not  •btolulclr  requlnd,] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

"tssr 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

hOOT. 

1 

1 

3) 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Jl 

OUTUlfE   BEQUmEMEKIS  FOB  OaAOtTATION 


PBESHKAN  YXAfi. 

SSSE 

bours. 

aOPHOMORE  YBAB. 

SSK 

Semas- 

tjT- 

™ri«™ 

3 

S 

1 

1 

21 

■■ 

»n 

JUNTOE  YEAR. 

54 

1 

8KNI0R  YKAR. 

1 

■  ii 

ji 

« 

37 

«l 

37 

UNlVUBEmr  OF  NEBBA8K&. 

The  foUowing  ontline  inclndes  eight  connee  to  meet  niAJor  optum  requiramenlK 

[BoblacU  lOUowvd  bj  Hterlik  (*)  not  itMOltitalj  raqalnd.) 


FRSBHHAN  TSAS. 

lU. 

BOPHOMOBB  YEAH. 

Ut. 

i 

bidi). 

BMan   ttlcmmturV 

! 

10 

! 

s 

1 

, 

1      i 

1 

s 

TotaL 

31 

43 

33 

JUmOK  TEAR. 

1 
i 

1 

8ENI0R  YEAB, 

1 

^^^^^■••■■■- 

n 

37 

' 



mnvBIlSITT  OT  NEVADA. 

The  fc^owing  npreaontB  the  agronomy-horticulturo  optkni: 


FRBBHUAN  YEAH. 

Unl- 

Samai- 
ler- 

■OPHOIIOBE  YEAK. 

Dm- 

S 

lu. 

i 

1 

I 

* 

_.       . 

Ji 

a 

" 

ss 

TONIOBYBAB. 

1 

1 

SENrOB  YEAR. 

,J 

p 

31 

151 

M 

•" 

NXW  HAKPaEZBB  COLLBOE. 

SS 

Bhius- 

SOPHOKOKE  YEAR. 

mCUtL 

HhtDTTDfurisultaie 

i 

1 

FiimDoullrv 

i 
1 

4 

J 

i 

17 

3ft 

JDNIOB  YBAR. 

i 

31 

I 

3 
3) 

3i 

8ENI0H  YEAR, 

1 

„ 

3S 

t> 

3S 

OUTUNE  OEQUIBEUENrS  FOB  OBADUATIOK. 

BTTTQBB8  OOIiiaOB. 

The  foUowing  lepraaenU  the  required  work  for  the  eoU  fertility  optioa- 

ISuljMti  IbUcnrad  bj  uUrUc  (■)  not  at 


PREsmUN  YEAB 


SOFHOUOBE  Y£AR. 


ShMotlc  and  ocmpositloti. . . 

Enrilsb  lllenCun 

Aleebn - 


Cbtfnfatiy  (cn«vl)... 


SoglbbUI 

PbnlM 

Qwnktry  (quiillMtlTe}... 


Dabyliig..." 
Poolfrr.... 


UUIatT 
Total. 


JUNIOR  YBAB, 


EDtomoioR; 

tUnl  ulhalogy.... 
Llye-eioek  tjps-  - . 


SEtnOR  YEAR. 


QeidDgy  (roob  uUI  KOa).. . 


PRB8E11AN  YEAR. 


SOPHOyORE  YEAR. 


RbMorlc  aod  ocmpodtko. . . . 

Chemlatrj  ((OMnl) 

BotuT  (niml) 

liTeiiodiftypM) 

PhTdoa  (aKrlcidtuni) !!!!!!' ! 

Amnimy  (tlanitey) 

riiiic  iKiiiMiiiiiii 

iaiUwr*eiMn 

TotJ 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

Salt  pbyiiei 

SoilfcrtlUtT 

Fruit  gnrwinc 

ShicktBadlDc 

Entooiology  (gaMnl) 

EDtomolosy  (•canomic) 

VMarfnary  laaiet 

IniBtlon 

OnmiDdclDC 

3adi. 

PIul 

ToUl 

70*78' 


-Clumlslry  (oigaulc) 

ClumlilTy  (o^jotilliml}  ■ . 


Tonatcropa 

Biwtarioliigy 

iUwtixTCgfnenil).. 

PhjiElogy  (bUDUD 

BuiTBjIog 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


BconnDira..! 


Plant  braediDg 

AgnuiODiy  (experimeolal).. 

AgnmoDly  (Mminar) 

EfccUve  Olroftol) 


OOUTBLL  UMIVSBBITY. 

The  followii.^  table  ahoira  tii9  distribution  of  the  required  wak  in  flte  taar-yeu 
agricultuTal  cuiriculum: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

B»r.. 

H^. 

Batn. 
PDlMMlMdnn....     « 

^:!^^T.  I 

The  foUowing  outline  includes  the  Bbove-required  work  and,  in  addition,  a  selected 
list  of  elective  counee  recommended  for  etadents  specializing  in  Una  crope: 
(Snbfteta  blloved  by  asterlik  (*)  not  atiaahitBly  nqolrvd.] 


60FB0U0RK  YEAR. 

Uni- 
IM. 

basb). 

BOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Dni- 

B- 
Itt. 

aomwh 

bull). 

EMtoh 

i 
1 

6t 
3* 

OMkgy 

Jl 

^^raSKiiidiiii: 

a 

P 

M 

ri 

» 

331 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1 

j 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

3 

it 

i 

» 

Ml 

31 

a* 

OUTLINE  BEQUIREMEiTTS  FOE  OHADUATIOir. 
RCABOZJNA  COLLEGE  OF  AaSIGUliTUItE  AHS 

[Saliscta  loUtnrsd  by  wteriak  (*)  nut  Bbsolntaly  reqnlivd.) 


FHEBHUAN  YEAR. 

ScnwatO- 

BOPHOIIOHE  YEAR. 

SSc-i?:':^";;:- 

« 

nnnoBTBAK. 

S 

■   BENIORYEAR. 

tt 

NOBTH  DAKOTA  AQBICTn/TUSAI.  COLLEaE. 


lESHKAN  YEAR. 

Seme*. 

IF 

bBsia„ 

B„P„„.0„.V„„ 

sa 

houn 
bub). 

1 

IhJr  Id    (elPmenW) 

1 
s 

9 

ADli^  Labvidr?  (te^  uidli^- 

fflSsiF------ 

3 
3 

P 

TotBl 

« 

Mi 

73 

lUtnOB  YEAR. 

1 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

iS 

;i 

" 

., 

116 


APPEKDIZ. 


OHIO  OTATE  UNIVBBSITY. 

The  following  outline  shows  a  teatatiye  schedule  for  a  student  specializing  in 

farm  crops.    Selected  courses  are  included  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 

yean  to  meet  the  prescribed  electivee  and  in  the  last  two  years  to  satisfy  the  major 

requirements. 

[8abJ«ot8  fdOowed  by  uterlsk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRE8H1CAN  YEAR. 


Chemistry  (general) 

Zoology  (general) 

Bngliah  oompoaition 

Ifatbematios 

Drawing  (mecbanical) 

Shopwork 

Phyidos 

(leology. 

Survey  of  agriculture 

Physical  education  (gymnastio). 

Hygiene 

MflKrydrffl 

TotaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

sooDomicB  •.•••••....«•«••-•••.• 

Fttmengixieering* 

Live  stock  (types)^ 

Dairyin£* 

EntomoiQgy  (economic)* 

Oereal  crops 

Forage  crops 

Field:  crop  improvement 

Seminar  cftum  practice) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


8 
6 
4 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 
0 
2 


38 


Semes- 
ter- 
hurs 
0»-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


10 
6 
4 
3 

3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 


4^ 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Chemistry  (agricultural). 

Botany  (general) 

Soils  (elementary) 

Field  crops  (production)* 
Entomology  (economic)*. 

Geology  (glacaal)^ 

Military  ML 

Elective  (free) 


TotaL 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Horticulture  (farm)* 

Farm  management* 

Crop  production  (advanced)* 

Seminar  ((arm  practice) 

Elective  (free) 

Elective  (limited) ^  — 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


5 
8 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
S 


88 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
O-hr. 
^b 
basis). 


6 
0 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
7 


40 


^ 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4i 

34 

86J 

Total. 


4 

4 

6 
3 

10 

8 


34 


4 
4 

7 

2 

11 

0 


37 


OEXiAHOKA  AGBIOtrLTUKAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COIXEOE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Composition 

Chemistry  (inorjmnic). 

Botany  (general) 

Farm  mechanics 

Dairying. 


Live  stock  (types)... 
Vegetable  garaenlng. 
PuWici 


ic  speaking.. 
Physical  training. 
Military  science.. 


Tbtal. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  motors 

Farm  structures 

Cotton  production 

Genetics 

Plant  breeding 

Soils 

Soilfertllity 

Entomology 

Animal  nunition 

Poultry 

Basic  orguiixation 


Total. 


College 
credits. 


^ 

2 
31 
3 

2 
2 


37} 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
C3hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


32i 


6 

0 

8 

3 

3 

Si 

3 

2 

3 

3 


43i 


3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3} 

4 

6 

6 

3i 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

36 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


News  writing  (English). . 
(3hemisti7  (qualitative) . . 
Chemistry  (quantitative). 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Fruitgrowing 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Cereal  crops 

Forase  crops 

Plant  physiology 

Bactenology 

Zoology  (general) 

Military  science 


Total. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  crops  (advanced) . . 

Farm  management 

Farm  accounts 

Crop  improvement 

Seminar 

Agriculture  (general) 

Agricultural  education . . . 
Thesis. 

Elective  (ftiiy.  *.;!!!!.'!!!! 


Tot  ft] . 


College 
credits. 


2 
3 

4 
S 


34i 


Semes- 

terw 

hours 

(3.hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


30} 


3 

? 

S} 

8 
4 

4 
3 
8 
4 
4 
8 


41 


4 
4 

3 
8 
3 

? 

4 

11 


^ 


OUTLimS  BEQUntXMBKTB  FOB  GB4DUATI0K. 


117 


OBBOOX  AGBI0T7LTUBAL  OOLLBOB. 


FRESHICAN  YBAB. 


EngUahproM 

Chwnjgtry  (genera]) 

Phvslcs  (general) 

Botany  (agdcnltiiral). . . . 

Oop  jMxidaction. 

Stock  Judging 

Sto(^  management 

Farm  sorveylng 

Library  practice. 

Hrgiene 

Fnjslca]  education 

KiUtary  drill 

TVjtal 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Agricultaral  eoonomics... 
Fmnt  chemistry, 
Apicaltural  ~ 
Ptantpathol 
Diseases  off! 
Entomology 

Oreal  crops 

LanddrauMge.... 
Crop  Improvement 

Soilpliyaics 

Mittterydrm. 

Kilitary  science .. . 
Elective  (flree) 

Total 


Semes- 

tei> 

CoUflge 

hours 

cradits. 

(2.hr. 
lab. 

basis). 

6 

6 

6 

8 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

8 

2 

2 

\ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

35 

4ii 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


I^srm  aoooonts 

EoonomJo  loology 

Agrlcultozal  chemistry 

Baoterlolonr 

Fruitgrowing 

Landscape  gardening 

yontable  growing 

Dairvinc  (elements) 

Poultry^Mping. 

Fhysioil  education. 

Military  drill 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

National  govenmient 

State  and  municipal  government. 

Agrostology 

Forage  crops 

SoUlertlllty 

Fann  management..  •• 

Crop  breeding. 

Crop  work 

Feeds  and  feeding. 

Potato  growing. 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


CoUege 
credits. 


2 

6 
6 
3 
2 

w 

6 
3 
2 
1 
2 


36 


Semes- 

ter- 
hours 
C2Ar. 

lab. 
basis). 

2 

7 
R 
3 
3 

w 

8 
3 
2 
2 
4 


45 


1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 
3 

it 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

34 

41 

3 
S 
3 
2 
3 
8 
2 
2 
3 
1 
6 


81 


8 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
7 


32 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COIXBGE. 

(Subjiects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Botanv  (mneral) 

Live  stoac  (breeds) 

Modem  language 

Algebra ^. 

Trigonometry  (plane) 

Composition 

Argumentation..........^. 

Chemistry  (general) 

Dairying 

Mmtarydrin 

Military  tactics. 

Oynmaslam  drllL 

TotaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  crops.. ••••••••••... 

Soils 

SollfertlUt^ 

History  (Ameriosn  economic). 

Chemistry  (agricultural)* 

Zoology  (general) 

Entomology  (general) 

Plant  breeding 

Farm  practice  (seminar) 

TotaL '. 


Semes- 

ter- 

CoUege 
credits. 

hours 

C2-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 

9 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

0* 

2 

2 

1 

2} 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

42 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Bacteriology  (agricultural). 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative^ 
(Chemistry  (agricul 

Soils 

Genetics  (genezal) 
Modem  language., 
Qeology. 


Plant  propagation.. 

Composition 

Physics 

Military  drllL 

Gymnasium  drill. . . 


Total. 


CoUece 
credlu. 


3 

2 

2» 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 


Semes- 
ter- 
hoars 
C2-hr. 
lab. 
basis) 


3 
2 
3 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3i 

3 

6 


41i 


^ 


44i 


6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

H 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

^ 

2 

2 

6 

« 

421 

«i 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  mitnogiftmAyi^ ^  _ ,  ^ 

Crop  production. 

Seminar...,. 

Farm  stractures.! J. !!'!.' 
Stock  Judging*. 


Vegetable  gardening*. 

Dairy  cattle* 

Economics » 

Elective  (firee) 


Total. 


6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 


6 
8 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
6 
8 


36 


37 


118 


APPENDIX. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  POBTO  BICO. 

The  following  represents  the  required  work  of  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture: 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


ED£lish  composition 

Animal  husbandry 

Airronomy 

Elementtfv  horticulture 

Pedagogy* 

Farm  mechanics 

JCntomoIogy  (general) 

Ifilitary  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  machinery 

Tropica]  crops 

Horticulture 

Animal  feeding 

Live  stock  Judging 

Farm  management 

Political  economy 

Commercial  law 

Elective 

ICihtary  science 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
3 


43 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Entomology 

Botany 

Breeds  of  animals 

Animal  breeding 

Field  crops 

Agricultural  chemistry 

liorticultore 

Soils 

Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

V^etable  pathology 

Tropical  crops 

Bacteriology 

Thesis 

Elective 

Military  science 


Semester- 
hours. 


4 

6 
3 
3 
6 
8 
6 
4 
3 


43 


6 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


41 


Total. 


2 
18 

4 

3 
13 

3 


43 


RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  following  represents  the  work  required  for  the  animal  husbandry  option: 

[Subjects  followed  by  astensk  (*)  not  at)Solutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Rhetoric  and  composition. 

Modem  language  * 

Algebra 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry  (general) 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  propagation 

Drawing  (freehand) 

How  to  study 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Sprayins  and  pruning 

VegetabTe  gardening 

MifitarydriU....^ 

MiUtary  tactics 


Total. 


Semester- 
hours. 


6 
6 

^1 

8 
6 
2 
1 

4 

2 
2 
2 
1 

45i" 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Newspaper  work 

Argumentation 

PuDlic  speaking 

Modem  language  * 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Physics .  .•. 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Zoology  (general) 

Surveying 

Geology 

Forage  crops? 

MUitary  drill... 

Military  tactics 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Political  economy 

CJivil  government 

Shakespeare 

Public  speaking 

Agricultural  experimentation 

Plant  breeding 

Bacteriology 

Stock  feeding 

Stock  breeding 

Elective  (free) 

Military  drill 

Military  tactics 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


1 
2 
1 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 


44 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Modem  essays 

Debating 

History  (industrial) . . 
Veterinary  practice. . 

Poultry 

Soils  and  fertilizers. . . 

Farm  crops 

Farm  management. . . 

Fruit  culture 

Landscape  gardening. 

Dallying' 

Farm  machinery 

Elective  (free), 

MiUtary  drill 

Military  tacUcs 


Total. 


4 

2 
4 

3 

1 

5i 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 


42i 


47 


OVTUTSn  BEQUIBSUBNIB  FOB  OBADUA.TIOir. 
CI21ISON  COIXBQE. 


FBKSB3IAN  YEAR. 

S^ 

Tmn- 

hoow. 

80PH0U0RE  YEAR. 

SiSE 

h^ 

'S 

" 

1 
1' 

T^<™m*y 

■I 
"1 

1 

*» 

i' 

^i^m'ciiiiii):/; 

.1 

iS;^.^!™^' 

•^ 

M 

871 

« 

so 

s^ 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
EMllshmaratare 

! 

I 

4 

P 

r 

4 

8EN10R  YEAR. 

! 

41 

t 

? 

Slife^::;:;: 

asssr'-;:::: 

l^pi.;; 

jssi'jc:;™;-:: 

90 

871 

4S 

W 

671 

SOTITH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


FBEBHMAN  YEAR. 

SSK 

Btam- 

.  BOPHOICORE  YEAB. 

SSE 

hours. 

! 

S 

1 

1 

Botany  (fren*™!) 

I 
i 

10 

?' 

31 

" 

37 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

U 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

SO 

El«!tlve<lre.) 

IS 

" 

34 

• 

120 


APPENDIX. 


TTNTTE&SITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  following  outline  includes,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work,  four  counes  to 
meet  major  requirements: 

[Subject  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


Rb«toric  and  compoaition. 

American  11  tenature 

Mathematics 

Modem  language 

Botany  (general) 

Zoology  (general) 

Farm  study  (practice). . . 
MUitarydrilL 


Total. 


3 
8 
« 
6 

3 

5 


37 


Modem  lanjnxage. 

Chemistry  cinoreanic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) . . 
Botanv  (agxionltiUBl) 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Live  stock  (management) 

Pomology 

Dairying 

Soilfatmty 

MiUtarydriU 

Total 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  literature 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

geology. 

Bacteriology 

Veterinarv  anatomy 

Animal  diseases 

Forage  and  fiber  crops 

Cereal  crops 

Animal  nu  tri  tion. 

Stock  Judging 

Total 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Animal  breeding 

Plant  pathology 

£oon(»nics 

Economics  (agricultural) 

Farm  crops  (aidvanoed)  * 

Soil  fertility* 

Plant  breeding  ♦ 

Economic  entomology  * 

Total 


6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
8 
5 


37 


3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 
8 


30 


AGBICTTIiTTJBAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF 

[Subject  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 


Crop  production 

Idve  stock  (tjrpes) 

Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (inorganic) — 
Rhetoric  and  composition 

drying 

Physics 

Military  science 

MiUtary  drill 

Total 


3 
4 

8 
8 
6 
3 
6 
2 
2 


42 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Live  stock  (breeds). . . . 

Poultry , 

Zoology 

Chemistry  (organic). . . 

Geology 

EngUsn  literature. 

Horticulture  (general) 
Vegetable  gardening. . , 
Veterinary  practice. . . . 

Military  drill 

Military  science 

Total 


tarw 
hoarB. 


8 
2 


2 

41 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Soils 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (analytical) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Argumentation 

Faim  machinery  * 

Drainage 

Surveyuig 

Soil  mapping* 

Entomology  (systematic) 

Entomology  (economic) 

Military  drill 

Total 


5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 


40  ! 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics 

Economics  (rural) 

Public  speaking 

Plant  breeding 

Soils  (advanced) 

SoilfertiUty 

Marketing 

Animal  nutrition 

Farm  management 

Farm  management  (advanced)  * 

Cost  accounting  ♦ 

MiUtarydriU 

Total 


8 
8 
2 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
5 
8 
8 
2 


39 


OmUNB  fiBqmBIMBKTS  FOB  QBADUATTOIT,  121 

AORIODUTUBAL  OOLLEGE  OT  ITTAH. 
an  required  to  comtJete  the  wco-k  of  the  following  groups:  H^or  mibject, 
lioor  subject,  12  hours;  biological  science,  12  boun;  exftct  sdeace,  24 
iBee(Englishorfore9gii),  lehours;  todalscience,  12houn;  militMyscienc*, 
-ee  elective^,  28  hours.  The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
rements  and  represents  the  work  of  a  stndont  fipedalidi^  in  agronomy. 


IMAN  VEAR- 

crJut 

B«nBt- 

ter- 
houn. 

bwls). 

SOPHfiMORE  YBAR. 

pr«dils. 

boura. 

bMtaO 

I 

a 

1 

1 

yodimlmnun 

J 

? 

<* 

M 

3S 

W 



OBTEAB. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

s 

s 

? 

"iTtoB- 

,!' 

371 

30 

S3i 

uhtvxbbtot  of  tbbicont. 

wing  representa  the  wotIc  required  for  the  curriculum  in  animal  industry. 


|9obl«*irolloirrfb7art«bk(>)not«b«)lut«lrreqalred,] 

:SH1CAN  YBAR. 

•as- 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

'ST 

i 

BotanvfiniMiml) 

M 

JNIOR  YEAR. 

1                    SENIOR  YEAR. 

30 

122 


APPENDIX. 


VIRGINIA  POLYTBCHNIO  INSTiTUTK. 

The   following  represents   the   work   required  for  the  cuiriculum  in  general 
agriculture. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Physics  laboratory . . . . 
Ohemistry  (inorguiic), 
Chemistry  laboratory. 
Drawing  (mechanical) 
Drawing  (freehand) . ., 

Shopwork 

Military  training 


Total. 


College 
credits 

Semes- 

(hours 

ter- 

per 

hours. 

week). 

p 
1 

tf 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

9 

6 

n 

2|! 

9 

6 

7 

2 

I 

2 

2 

15 

6 

18. 

6 

117 

57 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Drainage 

Farm  machinery , 

Cost  accounting , 

Orchard  technique , 

Chemistry  (inorganic) . . . , 

Qualitative  analysis 

Surveying 

Sitfveying  (nractical) 

Livestock  (nreeds) 

Live  stock  Judging 

Veterinary  anatomy,  etc . 
Horticulture  (principal) . 

Botany  (structural) 

Botanv  (svstematic) 

Farm  buildings 

Military  training 

Total 


• 

College 

Semes-  . 

tor-     - 

hours.    ^ 

^  11      ■     "^ 

credits. 

9 

6    ■ 

9 

6     . 

3 

2     . 

8 

2    ^ 

3 

2    . 

I* 

21: 

9 

6    ' 

7J 

2i  . 

3 

2     ' 

6 

2     . 

6 

4 

9 

3 

6 

4 

3 

3     : 

6 

2     .• 

6 

2     -4 

3 

1 

18 

6     - 

117 

67 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


English  literature 

Modem  language 

Chemistry  (or^inic) 

Plant  pathology 

Farm  crops 

Farm  crops  laboratory . . . 

Animal  parasites 

Zoology 

Animal  breeding 

Soilphysits 

Soil  physics  laboratory . . 

guantitative  analysis . . . 
ntomology 

Plant  histology 

Dairy  products  (testing) 
Military  training 


Total. 


9 

1 

1 
i 

6 ; 

9 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

4 

6 

4 

3 

2 

6 

2 

9 

3 

9 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

18 

6 

117 

57 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics 

Farm  management 

Chemistry  (agricultural). . 

Oeology  (general)  ♦ 

Geology  laboratory  * 

Vegetable  physiology 

Genetics 

Bacteriology  (general) 

Bacteriology  (laboratory). 

Animal  nutrition 

Live  stock  management . . . 

Animal  diseases 

Veterinary  clinic , 

Dairy  technol(^y 

Butter  making 

CHieese  making 

Military  training 

Total 


OUTLINE  BEQUIBEMBKT8  FOB  GBADUATFOK. 

STATE  GOIiL|BGE  OF  WASHZNGTOX. 

[Sabjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


128 


FBESHICAN  YEAR. 


Field  crcms 

Live  stock  (tjrptt) 

Rhetoric  arui  ccwiposition 

En^isb  literature 

Ottemistry  ^Laorganic) 

Qtemistry  (quaUtatiye). . 

Physics 

Zoology 

Oeology 

library  practice 

Military  drill 

Physical  culture 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Hodem  language 

Cereal  crops ., 

Principles  of  feeding 

PrinctplM  of  breeding  (pUmt  or  animal) 

Poultry  husbandry 

Rural  eccmomics* 

Elective  (limited) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
6 
2 
2 

2' 

1 


10 
3 
8 
2 
3 
5 
9 
2 


37 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Fruitgrowing 

Soil  physics 

SoUfertiUty 

Farm  machinery 

Chemistry  (orsanio). 

Bacteriology 

Dairying. 


Botany  (general) 

Plant  pathology 

Rhetoric  and  composition. 

Physical  culture 

Mifltary  drill 


Total. 


Semester- 
hours. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Modem  language 

Economics 

Farm  management 

Elective  (limited) 

Elective  (firee) 

Total 


2 
4 
3 
4 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 


41 


10 
5 
3 

7 


86| 


WEST  VntGIMflA  UNIVEBSm^. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  work,  several  coiuaes  that  have  been  eniggested  by 
the  major  department  have  been  included  in  the  schedule  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 
sitv 
crea- 
its. 


Chonistry  (organic) 

Botany  (general) 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Vegetable  gardening 

Farm  management  (elementary) , 

Agriculture  (graieral) 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

English  literature 

Military  science 


8 
8 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
4 
2 


Total. 


36 


Semes- 
ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


9 
9 

il 

1 
1 

6 
4 

4 


41 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Zoology 

Physics 

Live  stock  (management) . . . 

Dairying 

Poultry 

Pomology ^ 

Farm  crops 

Son  fertility 

Entomology 

Military  science 

Total 


Uni- 
ver* 

crea- 
its. 


4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 


38 


Semes- 

ter 
hours 
(2*r. 

lab. 
basis). 


3 

i 
I 

5 

4 


44 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Economics 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Farm  management 

History  (economic) 

Forage  crops* 

Plant  physiology* 

Entomology  (economic)*. . 
Grain  growing*. ........... 

Sou  fertility* 

Elective  (free) 

TotaL 


3 

3 

3 
3 

n 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3J 

6 

7 

3 
3 

It 

2 

2 

4 

41 

36 

40 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sociology 

Farm  management 

Plant  breeding* 

Seminar 

Soil  chemistry* 

Soil  bacteriology* , 

Farm  machinery* 

Elective 

Total 


4 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
14 


34 


4 
3 
3 
2 

3 

16 


38 


/ 


124 


APPENDIX. 
UHiVEBBXTY  OF  WISOOlfBZN. 


The  following  outUne'represents  the  required  work  for  stiidentB  entering  the  n 
vendty  without  modem  language.  A  separate  schedule  is  offered  for  thoee  n 
present  modem  language  upon  admission.  In  addition  to  the  generally  preecrit 
work  the  schedule  presented  here  includes  eight  courses  to  meet  the  major  and  mi] 
requirements  in  the  senior  year. 


(Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolotely  required.] 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Semester 
hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Semes 
hour 

6 

8 
10 

a 
2  - 

at 

2 
2 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

QiemlstrT  (kcneral)  ^ 

Qiemistrv  (agricultural) 

CVnato 

Bacteri(dOKy  (agricultural) 

A^^^Hural  flni^ewing. ...  t 

Botanv  (mnerai) 

Sibok JudKtmc..^. .". 

Wfuit  growing 

iSSyfi?.. ..:;::::::.::;:;.: 

Mftt*»«natic«T- , , 

Soils  (physics  and  fertility) 

mn^^ry6r\n. ,. 

Zoology  (general) 

Military  drill.  .7' 

Total 

Total 

38 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Botany  (economic) 

2 

4 
2 
6 
6 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Major: 
Plant  breeding* 

Plant  physiology 

Grasses* T 

Geroals* 

'Rconomloff  (agriifiUtural) 

Physios . . .  .\ 1 

Ei«ctlv^  (li»nit<id)  , ,  . 

Minor: 
^Hind  drainagfH* . . . 

Elective  (free) 

Plant  nutRtion*. .... 

F{<M  managemflDt* ...         .... 

Elective  (limited)  

Elective  (free) ...  1 

Total 

Total 

34 

OUIUITB  ABQTnEEMENIS  FOB  QKAOITATION.  125 

TJSTVXBBITY  OF  WTOKINa. 

((dlowiiig  outline  ahowB  tlie  distributioii  of  the  work  of  tho  agronomy  uid  genenl 
tore  cuniculum.  In  Qie  junior  year  three  adectad  ■gribultuisl  counw  have 
icloded  to  Mtisfy  the  limited  elective  mA. 


[Sab|«>Utoll«rril>7Ut«li 

IBSHHAN  YEAR. 

Unl- 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Unl- 

I 

'? 

ChedHitrrfinoremiiJl 

n 

»T 

n 

JUNIOR  YEAB. 

1 

SENIOR  YBAB. 

.! 

>il 

SI 

39 

» 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Depabthent  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  Augvst  17, 1918. 

Sm:  An  accurate  and  comprehensive  study  of  college  standards 
and  resources  has  been  needed  for  many  years.  Such  a  study  should 
help  college  officers  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  evaluate  credentials 
presented  by  students  from  institutions  in  other  parts.  It  should 
assist  parents  to  select  wisely  the  institutions  to  which  they  shall 
,  send  their  children.  Above  all,  it  should  enable  college  authorities 
to  compare  their  own  institutions  with  others  and  to  strive  for  the 
most  necessary  improvements.  In  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
secured  the  cooperation  of  a  conmiittee  representing  higher  educa- 
tional associations  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  study.  The 
results  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  document,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  this 
bureau,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  committee.  They  are  less 
complete  than  could  be  desired,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  they  will 
accomplish,  in  a  measure,  the  object  in  view. 

The  war  is  likely  to  bring  about  considerable  changes  in  colleges 
and  imiversities.  The  effects  of  it  on  the  financial  status  and 
academic  policies  of  many  institutions  are  already  marked.  As  a 
record  of  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
the  country  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  in  a  period  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
end  of  an  epoch  in  higher  education,  the  accompanying  study  is 
especially  timely.  I  therefore  recommend  it  for  publication  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Biu*eau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C(mmi88i(mer. 

The  Secretabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


RESOURCES  AND   STANDARDS  OF   COLLEGES  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 

STATISTICS. 


During  the  year  1914-15  the  Bureau  of  Education  organized  a 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  principal  associations 
dealing  with  higher  education  ior  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
advisability  of  classifying  collies  and  universities  on  a  national 
scale  and,  if  such  classification  seemed  desirable,  suggesting  methods 
of  procedure.  The  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  association 
represented  by  each,  follow: 

Prof.  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs.  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Sdiools. 
ComxniBBioner  John  H.  Finlet,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 

the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
Prof.  Bert  E.  Young,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 

States. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hollister,  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Dean  K.  D.  Salisbury,  Association  of  American  Universities. 
Chancellor  Samuel  Avert,  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
Dr.  X.  P.  Colwell,  American  Medical  Association. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 
President  D.  J.  Cowling,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education^  Bureau  of  Education  {secretary). 

Several  other  associations  were  asked  to  fmnish  representatives 
for  this  conmiittee  but  declined. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  May  3,  1915,  and 
organized  itself  as  a  permanent  committee  on  higher  educational 
statistics  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  study  of 
the  standards  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  RESOURCES. 

The  committee  considered  the  attempts  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1911  arid  1912  to  classify  the  colleges  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  bachelor^s  degree.  It  concluded  that 
the  continuance  of  the  classification  on  this  basis  was  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  not 
desirable.  In  place  of  this  it  xu'ged  the  prosecution  of  a  critical 
study  which  should  show  the  resources  and  equipment  and,  as  far 
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as  possible,  the  educational  and  administratiye  efficiency  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Because  of  the  essential  differences  in  equipment, 
personnel,  and  standards  exhibited  by  the  different  types  of  higher 
institutions,  it  was  deemed  wise  that  separate  studies  should  be  made 
of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  engineering  schools,  schools  of  agri- 
culture, schools  of  mines,  and  teachers'  colleges.  As  represeuting 
the  largest  class  of  institutions,  and  ako  the  only  ones  not  subject 
to  the  definite  test  of  professional  competency,  the  committee  agreed 
that  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  the  first  object  of  its  study. 

SPECIAL  INQUIRY  TO  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  procedure  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
establishing  a  group  of  categories  for  recording  the  administrative 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  institutions.  At  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation held  in  March,  1914,  the  following  10  categories  were  adopted 
as  significant  of  collegiate  standing: 

1.  Number  of  faculty  in  independent  charge  of  claflses. 

2.  Number  of  faculty  with  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

3.  Number  of  matriculated  students. 

4.  Number  of  degrees  granted  in  course. 

5.  Number  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  actually  given. 

6.  Number  of  advanced  courses. 

7.  Number  of  professional  courses. 

8.  Expenditures  for  salaries. 

9.  Hours  of  class  instruction  required  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
10.  Material  equipment. 

The  committee*  took  tnese  categories  as  the  basis  for  its  inquiry. 
It  instructed  the  chairman  and  secretary  to  prepare  blanks  to  be 
sent  to  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  United  States  which 
would  seek  information  on  these  and  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Admission  requirements. 

(b)  Requirements  for  degrees. 

(c)  Endowment  and  income  (indebtedness). 

(d)  An  analysis  of  the  advanced  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  fttculty. 

(e)  The  number  of  students  and  their  distribution  by  classes. 

(J)  The  ratio  of  courses  announced  in  the  catalogue  to  those  actually  given. 
(g)  The  annual  appropriations  for  laboratories  and  libraries. 

The  blank  prepared  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  was  sent  to 
members  of  the  committee  for  suggestions  and  reported  to  various 
association  meetings.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  numerous  modi- 
fications were  made.  The  blank  as  finaUy  approved  is  given  below. 
It  was  issued  by  the  committee  to  the  institutions  early  in  1916. 
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14  BESOUBCES  AND  Sl^ANDABDB  OF  COLLEGES. 

It  has  evidently  been  very  difficult  for  college  officers  to  secure 
much  of  the  detailed  information  called  for  in  this  blank.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  most  acutely  felt  by  large  institutions  of  complicated 
organization.  Many  of  the  lai^r  universities  were  apparently  unable 
to  separate  the  data  relating  to  their  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
without  an  imjustifiable  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Returns 
from  nearly  all  institutions  were  slow  in  coming  in.  Of  the  500 
colleges  addressed,  252  replied  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  repre- 
sents, approximately,  50  percent  of  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  country.  The  committee  was  convinced  that  returns  had  been 
received  from  a  sufficient  nimiber  to  render  the  study  significant  and 
valuable.  The  principal  items  were  accordingly  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  a  single  table  (Table  1).  This  table  presents, 
in  the  conmiittee's  judgment,  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  the 
resources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as 
these  may  be  recorded  statisticaUy.  To  the  eye  of  the  initiated  the 
entries  in  this  table  tell  their  own  story.  A  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  them  appears  to  be  needed,  however,  to  make  the 
record  generally  clear. 

SUBCOMMrTTEE   ON  DEFINrnON   OF  COLLEOE   STANDARDS. 

The  committee  conferred  upon  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Salisbury,  Young,  and  Capen  the  task  of  interpretation.  The  sub- 
committee was  instructed  to  define,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  the  term 
"college,"  and  possibly  other  terms  relating  to  the  inquiry. 

The  subconmiittee  concluded  that,  in  view  of  the  large  nimiber  of 
defiiutions  which  already  have  some  currency,  a  formal  attempt  to 
define  the  term  ''college"  would  at  this  time  tend  to  confuse  the 
issue.    It  therefore  adopted  a  different  procedure. 

It  studied  with  care  the  returns  as  tabulated  in  Table  1,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these,  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  which  its  members 
had  from  personal  contact  of  a  large  nimiber  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions, it  formulated  a  group  of  categories  which  it  judged  to  be  im- 
portant in  estimating  college  standards  and  the  vitality  of  collegiate 
institutions.  It  then  indicated  the  minimum  requirement  under  each 
of  these  cat^ories  whicli  every  institution  should  strive  as  soon  as 
possible  to  attain.  It  has  grouped  the  returns  from  the  inquiry  so 
that  the  standing  under  each  of  the  categories  of  the  institutions 
reporting  is  clearly  exhibited.  This  grouping  appears  in  Tables  2 
to  13. 

A  further  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  desirable.  The  conunittee 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  college, 
an  institution  may  not  necessarily  be  expected  immediately  to  meet 
the  miniTrmni  requirement  under  every  one  of  the  oategoiies.    For 
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example,  a  college  might  do  good  work  ''in  a  restricted  field"  with 
a  faculty  smaUer  thaa  is  noted  mider  Section  III  helow  and  with 
an  income  smaUer  than  suggested  in  Section  I  below.  The  com- 
mittee's purpose  is  rather  to  outline  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  scope  of  a  successful  collegiate  enterprise.  With  smaUer 
resources  and  lower  standards  in  any  of  the  categories  mentioned,  no 
institution  may  view  its  situation  with  complacency.  Due  allowance 
is  made  in  estimating  the  standing  of  institutions  under  the  following 
categories  for  denominational  institutions  whose  budgets  contem- 
plate no  salaries  for  instructors  and  whose  discipline  precludes  the 
separation  of  the  college  from  the  preparatory  school.  The  sug- 
gested minimum  requirements  under  13  heads  follow: 

SUGGESTED  REQUIREMENTS  FOB  A  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  an  annual  income  of 
at  least  $40,000.  At  least  three-fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000 
should  be  expended  for  salaries  for  teaching  and  administration.  Ex- 
ception is  made  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  teaching 
staffs  work  without  salaries. 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  college  work  of  standard  gf  ade  costs  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  productive 
endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  $250,000.  It 
is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  standards  and  prices  this 
amount  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of 

i  stability.     Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to  the 
''  point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  of  the  money  needed  for  annual 
expenses. 

m.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  as  many  as  11 
departments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one  teacher  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  collegiate  instruction.  Some  of  the  larger  departments  will 
require  more  than  one  instructor.  The  following  departments  are 
suggested:  English;  modem  languages  (or  French  or  German  or 
Spanish)  other  than  English;  ancient  languages;  history;  philosophy 
and  psychology;  economic,  political,  and  social  sciences;  mathe- 
matics; physics;  chemistry;  biology  (or  zoology  and  botany);  geology, 
and  geography.  In  addition  it  seems  desirable,  wherever  possible, 
i  to  separate  the  departments  of  Romance  and  Germanic  languages, 
and  some  of  the  other  groups  might  well  be  divided,  especially  in  the 
larger  colleges. 

rV.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  a  faculty  of  at  least 
15  members  devoting  full  time  to  college  work. 
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V.  If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  maintains  an  academy  or  pre- 
paratory department,  this  department  should  be  "distinct  in  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  discipline."  Exception  may  be  made,  as  noted 
above,  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  traditions  and 
policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  education  with  collegiate 
education  under  the  same  institutional  control.  In  such  cases  the 
preparatory  department  sbould  be  administratively  separated  from 
the  college  department. 

VI.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  pursued  graduate  study  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  should  hold  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  or  degrees  representing  equivalent  scholarly  attainments 
bestowed  h/  reputable  graduate  schools.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
faculty  should  have  secured  the  master's  degree  in  course  at  a  repu- 
table graduate  school. 

VII.  Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  week  should  be  regarded  as  the 
maximmn  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours  a  week  for  each  student  for 
36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  pro- 
gram of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  units  of  secondary  work  has  been  regarded 
as  the  acceptable  Tninimum  for  admission  to  college,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard  set  by  moel 
standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency  to  raise  this 
requirement  to  15  imits.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  require 
15  imits  for  unconditional  admission.  In  judging  the  reports  of  col- 
leges appearing  in  this  study,  "however,  the  prevailing  standard  of 
1915  should  be  taken  into  account. 

X.  The  maximum  number  of  conditions  allowed  should  not  exceed 
two. 

XI.  The  average  salary  for  assistant  professors  in  25  colleges  *  of 
imquestioned  standings  in  Table  1,  is  $1,369.  The  average  salary  of 
professors  at  the  same  group  of  institutions  is  $2,174.  Conditions  of 
living  differ,  and  an  absolute  standard  can  not  justly  be  set  up.  Col- 
leges should  plan  to  make  their  salary  schedules  approximate  at  least 
the  foregoing  averages. 

XII.  Recitation  or  quiz  sections  should  not  contain  more  than 
from  20  to  30  students.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  students  should  be  the 
limit  in  laboratory  sections. 

1  Pomona  College,  Cal.;  Kills  College,  Cal.;  Trinity  College,  Conn.;  Geoiige  Washington  Unlvusity, 
D.  C;  Emory  College,  Ga.;  Knox  College,  Dl.;  Butler  College,  Ind.;  Momingside  College,  Iowa;  Wasb- 
bum  College,  Kans.;  H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  CoUege,  La.;  Bowdoin  College,  Me.;  Ooodiar  CoUeg^  i 
Md.;  Boston  University,  Mass.;  Clark  College,  Mass.;  Carleton  College,  Minn.;  Washington  Unt^eraityJ 
Mo.;  Hobart  College,  N.  Y.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Reed  College,  Oreg.;  La&yette  CdUafs^  Pa4 
Haverford  College,  Pa.;  Vanderbilt  University,  Tenn.;  Middlebury  College,  Vt.;  BandolpMfiML 
Woman's  CoU^^e,  Va.;  Beloit  College,  Wis.  j 
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Xm.  At  least  $1,000  a  year  should  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the  library.  Probably  two  or  three 
times  this  figure  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. A  similar  smn  should  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  new  equipment  and  apparatus  for  scientific  laboratories. 

TABLES. 

Table  1  is  a  sunuQiary  in  which  the  principal  facts  derived  from  the 
inquiry  are  presented.  The  succeeding  tables  exhibit  the  same  mate- 
rial, but  are  designed  for  convenience  of  reference.  Each  table  shows 
the  status  of  all  the  reporting  institutions  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
of  the  suggested  requirements  for  a  successful  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  or  juxtaposes  two  related  categories  appearing  in  the  sum- 
mary table.  Each  is  preceded  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  points 
illustrated. 
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FINANCUL  FOUNDATION. 

Suggested  Beguirements  I  and  11. — I.  A  collie  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000.    At  least  three  * 
fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000  should  be  expended  for  sal- 
aries for  teaching  and  administration.    Exception  is  made  of  certiun  . 
denominational  institutions  whose    teaching  staffs   work  without-" 
salaries.  ^ 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  iustitutions  " 
indicates  that  coU^e  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in  l^ 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  pro-  =, 
ductive  endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  ' 
$250,000.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  prices  this  r 
amount  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will  = 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of  = 
stability.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to  - 
the  point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  the  money  needed  for  annual   t 


Tablb  2. — Prodvrtivt  endowment,  inmrnr.,  and  debt,  19H-1S. 
[Tax-juitporteilJastltutioiuBremaclcedwltli  tand  Romui  CatboUc Instltutlomwltli  *.] 
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BI.B  2. — Produeiiiit  endowment,  income,  and  debt,  1914-15 — Coatisued. 

luked  Willi  t  and  Bomui  CatbolicInitltiUiau  with  *0 


CoUw,Illliuib.. 
jTur^Tt 

iUeeit,liMtlBiia.. 
)Ui^  IncgiuiB.. 
iniverailr,  Lodlai 

oINotn  Daine,* 


ToicbanCaUtf^... 
i<)Uw,Iows 


raitvplowi 
«.Yowa. 


rttyof 

«e»,Ii>"_ 

veattjollowa.... 

B  Collse,  Iowa 

aCatls(i,Iawiu 

Ottt,  KaiUBS. 

Impi^lm,  Kuiwis 

[Tcnltv,  KaoMt .. . . 
jtcjtn  univcndty . . . 


!««,  Ktotuckjr 

m,K<ntiickr 
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XK.TM 
lis. 000 
13a,I7l 
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mSSOURCES*  AND  &TO.NDABDS  OF  CtlLLEOES. 
Tablb  2. — Productive  endowment,  ineojne,  and  debt,  I314-1S — Continued. 
[Tax-mpported  iDStltuUnsftra  marked  with  tu>dB<>aiu]Catb<41clBMltdtlnniriUt*.| 


-n  Mawr  CoSf^.  rediisj-ivoni 

BaBYBf  CoUflge,  r«insvLv^iiir.. 
Wlbon  Collww.  PHU.F 
LBfayetio  CoUaiis  Ppi 
Pennsrlvanis  CoIimp. 

BBverinid  CoIImb!,  Pejinsvlviuiia 

rnnldia  and  Ifcrahull  Collfee,  PenoOT] 
UdcdIii  tjntvanll;  (coIothI),  Ffnmyli' 
AUtglumr  Cdlcce,  PHiniylTniiln . 
Irrlin  Fon«lBCoIU«iv.  Pennsylwi 

Albright  Coll«m,  PwuiOTlTOinla 

WtatmliilnerCoUa;?,  Feimgyl>uila 

Drnwl  IiBtilnip,  rencsvlvxnlii 

Cnlrenky  0/  PennayLvuilR. 
Busqijahoiina  Unlvwajty,  '^' 
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'abls  2. — ProdueHve  endowment,  tnanne,  and  debt,  1914^S—ContiDued. 
Tax-supportad  institutioos  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


wiia  State  CoIlegBt 

ore  CoUflse.  PennsvlTania 

ton  and  Jeneraon  College.  Pennsylvania. 

•urr  College,  Pennsylvania 

r  Cbarleston,t  South  Carolina 


•.y  of  South  darolinaf . 
UniversitT,  South  Cai 
I  College,  South  Carolina. 


College,  South  Carolina 
CoUem,  South  Carolina . 

:y  of  South  Dakotaf 

Uge,  Tennessee. 


y  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

a  College,  Tenxiissee 

e  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Colleee,  Tennessee 

e  College. 

eabody  C<^ege  for  Teachers,  Tennessee. 

Tersitv  (colored),  Tennessee 

It  UniTtfsity.  Tennessee 

:y  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

tyofTezasf 

Payne  College,  Texas 

itnte,  Texas 

oUege,  Texas 

Diversity,  Texas 

tyofUtahf 

College,  Vennont 

*8  College,*  Vennont 

iter(}oilege,  Viiginia. , 

tyofViigidat 

Insti 


I?' 


itute,  Virginia. 


nd  Henry  College,  Virginia. 
a-Sidney  College,  viipnia. . 
College,  N^rginia. , 


Unvand  Lee  Universitv,  Virxinia. . . 
h-Maoon  Woman's  College,  Virginia. 

id  CoU«wB,  Virginia. 

Union  Uniyersity  (colored) 

r  William  and  Kary,t  Virginia 


iy  of  Washingtonf 

College,  Washington., 
d  EUOns  (}olle«!e.  Wes 


d  EllOns  (}oUege,  West  Virginia. . . . 

sCollege.  Wisooaosin 

Ilege^Wlsoonsin 

:y  of  Wisoonsint 

allege,  Wisconsin 

iColiege,  Wisconsin 

ee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin. 

louse,  Wisconsin 

College,*  Wisconsin 

AlMi7wlso(msin 

CoUclge  and  Academy,*  Wisconsin. 


Endow- 
ment. 


$598,913 

1,627,447 

914,396 

86,060 

306,300 


Income. 


156,358 
194,179 


2b,  000 
407,519 
177,851 

10,500 


2,000,000 
190,592 

2,150,000 
393,282 

2,000,000 


10,000,000 
180,000 
305,904 


518,983 


20,168 
2,211,472 


25,000 
180,654 


878,902 
262,000 


100,000 

151,327 

5,000,000 


100,000 

896,211 

1,339,241 

782,662 

145,153 

8,500 

216,207 

20,000 

50,000 

252,199 


$241,309 
937,009 
68,941 
20,686 
23,103 
143,337 
49,447 


74,567 

39,578 

194,773 


49,917 
64,011 
41,580 


53,536 
169,343 

54,342 
368,292 
131,736 
602,609 

33,000 
539,000 

83,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,926 

33,450 

35,414 
444,315 


53,354 

35,712 

107,489 

104,759 

202,900 


38,113 

53,550 

564,-804 


16,600 

110,566 

138,298 

2,767,701 

20,835 

28,455 

131,164 


65,770 
00,784 
35,134 


Debt. 


0 

$118,338 

3,000 

0 


0 

43,486 

0 


73,000' 


10,336 

7,000 

33,077 

0 

6 

1 

325,4  0 

0 

00 

100,000 

420,94 

0 

0 
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0 
200,000 


0 
42,000 


3,000 

18,000 

0 


18,508 

6,600 

0 

3,300 

900 


45,000 


BEBOUBCES  AND  STANDABDB  OF'  CDLLBOBS. 
Tablb  3. — Incotat  and  amount  »penl for  talariea  of  coUtge  Uaehert. 


OecUKitali_._,,_,  __._ 

HUbCoUagCiOAlbmlk 

Cnlvenlty  oTBadlanda,  OJUnnla . 


.a,  CalUorDla 

Univerally.Colironiti. 

DnlTcnt^  Of  Colotai'' 

CokicadoColkn 

UnlTVsttr  of  nnvei 

Vtit  tfnlrvKj,  C( 

OaibttdetColtaB,  DlatrlctofColamlilu.. 

GCMiiWuhfeictiiit  Unl^-anlty,  Dlitrlrtol Columbia. . 

Howard  DnlvMittTfoalnndJiDblrlct  of  Columbia 

VnmnttratFlDrUa 

CohimbfeCoIkiG,  FlotMs. 

noikUStataC^UgefitrWamea 

"nlnnltTot  OvoiflB 

_t)uiM  tnilTanlt)r  (colored),  QsarglH 

CoxColkKB,  Ototgla 

Mottb  Qtorik  Agricultural  Collcttc. . . 
■     eaSoottColk - 


T  onlTWSUij^on 

OnlT«nItyorM^io 

AnracBCdln-DIlDalii 

lUbMil)  Wt^mn  Univenltr. 
BtackbuiD  CoDen,  IlllDob. . , 
Da  Pud  UDbAtr,  liiuwla. 
Lorob  Unlvmtt;.  nilDoIi. . 
tann  ICOUUii  uUvenltr,  u: 


Iowa  State  Teschers'  Collie . . 

Cofl  CoUegB,  lowB 

Waitbutg  CoUege,  Ions 

Dm  UamcB  Couega,  lows 

Draka  Dnlveisltr,  soin. 

Ptt»iHCoUcM,Iowa 

JKate  OnlyerfllTn*  Ini" 

Comell  CoU^Ti 


OMtnJCninnltToIIowi.. 
UonilnpIdB  CoUece,  Iowa. . 
BueoB  Vlata  CoIlBn,  Iowa. . 

Midland CoO^  Koniai.... 
College  ol  EmpcHia,  Kuisai. 


ige,  ih.Boapa . . .  ^ .  -  - 

JolUre,  Kansas 

Soudivesrwik  CmKeii  EaiisBii. 
Ogden  Coll«8S,  Kooluck]' 


neorgetDToCollefie.  Rentudi; . 
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—Intomt  and  <iinownt  tpent  for  talant*  of  college  Uoehtn — Continued. 
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Table  3.— /nwmw  and  amounl  tpent/or  talaria  o/mtUge  («ic/<er«— Continued. 


^'lOdhce,  Vermcoi. 

*• 'le  Inillluce,  ^•■—^•- 
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Tabls  3. — Income  and  amount  spent  for  salarUg  of  college  teachers — Continued. 


Institutions. 


UBory  and  HenryJDoIbKB,  VMbia 


bomden-SidiiBy  College, 

IdHh  Cdlkee,  VlrKiiiia. 

f MlilnCtoQ  and  Lee  University,  VirKinia. . . . 

rmrtnipb-Macon  Woman's  GoUese,  Virginia . 


Colkm,  Virginia. 
Union  University  (colored). 


of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia.... 

ofWashin£ton , 

tOe^B,  Wasnington 

and  Elkins  OUege,  West  Virginia . 


CoUMe,  Wisconsin. 
hMoe.  Wisconsin. 


Irioft  CoOege,..  ^^^^ 
Inlrenlty  of  Wisconsin. 

IBiOQ  Ccllegje.  Wisconsin 

'«BBordia  College,  Wisconsin 

fBwaulrad-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

QMoD-Hoaae,  Wisconsin 

^mpioa  College,  Wisconsin 

Upon  CoUeffe,  Wisconsin 

It.  Qtra  Cottege  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . 


Income, 
1014-15. 


153, 2S4 
25,713 
107,489 
104,750 
302,000 


88,113 

53,5S0 

564,804 


2, 


16,000 
110,566 
138,308 
767,701 
30,835 
38,455 
131,164 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


Spent  for 
salaries  of 

oollegB 
teachers, 

1014-15. 


tl2,375 
11,450 
30,801 
63,735 
83,300 
6,000 
34,400 

100,532 

5,000 

6,643 

88,776 

60,006 

483,174 

0,333 

10,680 

31,870 


18,730 
1,360 


NUMBER  OF  DEPABTMENTS. 

Suggested  Requirement  III, — A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
lave  as  many  as  11  departments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one 
eacher  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  collegiate  instruction. 
>ome  of  the  larger^departments  will  require  more  than  one  instructor, 
rhe  following  departments  are  suggested:  EngUsh;  modem  languages 
or  French  or  German  or  Spanish)  other  than  English;  ancient  lan- 
^ages;  history;  philosophy  and  psychology;  economic,  pohtical, 
Lod  social  sciences;  mathematics;  physics;  chemistry;  biology  (or 
»ology  and  botany) ;  geology  and  geography.  In  addition,  it  seems 
[esirable,  wherever  possible,  to  separate  the  departments  of  Ro- 
aance  and  Germanic  languages;  and  some  of  the  other  groups  might 
rell  be  divided,  especially  in  the  larger  colleges. 

Tabls  4. — Institutions  having  eleven  specified  departments  or  fewer  ^  1915-16. 


Institatians. 


Diversity  of  Alabama 

nivwsity  of  Arixona 

ntral  College,  Arkansas 

lendrix  College,  Arkansas 

omaia  College,  CaUfomia 

eridental  CoUMe,  California 

IfllsCoikge,CaBfomia 

Diversity  of  Redlands,  California 

niversitv  of  Santa  Clara,  California. . . 
dand    Standard   Junior   University, 

GBlifdmla 

Diversity  of  Colorado 

olanMlo  CoUege 


Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 


11 

11 

4 

2 

11 

11 

7 

11 

11 

11 
11 
11 


Institutions. 


University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia . . 

George  Washington  University,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Howard  University  (colored).  District  of 
of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia . . . 


Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 


11 

11 

11 

4 

11 

11 

*J 

11 
11 
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Table  i.—Irutitulioiu  hamng  tleven  ipeeified  drpartmenls  or /ewer,  1915-16 , 


aoMT  Cnlvanltj,  OwirEi 
"—a  CCdkin.  dearth... 
Endytfiaaho 


Unlvratdy  ol 

AimntCoIligB,  umuiB 

nuiwlii  Wnknc  Untvenlty.. 


DaPaii 


wnknc  Unti 

umCDQcn.nu 

il  UnlTBr^;,  E 
CnlTvitty.ini 


AonulBOa 
^dtonUi 


«. 

iCoUen,IlllDota 

lb  Wmnan'i  CoDen 

I  Fonat  Colkn,  IIUiidEs.  . . 
EM  BhUMrStioal^IUbHiti 
hvcMsm  Collen,  Jllliiol; . 

|a,Illtoob.... 


lUinois 


DMlIolDn 

OnkgDnlrnstC] 


lowaMlate  Trarliera  tolieic 

^^k  lowii,'.', " !. ! " 

Canall  Col^f  ,linn 

VattrtXViOvBatT  at  lowt 

JbwabaMtCoam,lom 

Bnma  TisM  CoSan,  leva 

VUlBttd  Cglk^rKSMU 

CanegaaEmpdm,  Enuu 

Ottawa  UnlversUj'Kuau 

KanisB  Wtslerin  tlnltwalty 

Cooper  Col^,  Kamai 

Vaahbarn  rodcn,  Kauns 

Soathwawrn  Conin,  Kinsas 

Ogaen  College,  KfolinkT 

Centn  Collcifl,  KcataokT 

QengBtowaCoBtgB,  Kumtoky 

Unlvenit;  o(  Konloclnr 

TraDBylvaalB  Ccdkfn,  KmtuckT 

UolvenltrarLoalBTille.  Kentut-kT 

Bethel  Collen,  Kantoclcy 

H.  BopUe  Nencomb  UnaDrlaL  roUcK.', 


Loj'ida  I'DiceisllT,  Lioiilsiiuui-. 

Bowdobi  Cnllen.  Uaiiw 

Bales  CoQegq,  Maine . , 
UnlTenMyarUatu... 


Bt,  Jotan'i  CoDan,  Uaniui 
aauclw  Oolhcc.  ibrybikd. 
John*  Hmktaii  DnlvaiJtT, 


'itSET 


MtrytadCoOttttor  Woukd... 

Amhem  Cidim  ■- 


nncaioQ  v^MICKV.  UBPHCDivri.LB.. 

Mnuni  Holyokf  t\i1rge,  MaiMChuwtlH. 

Tii(t>  rnllrge,  IfaMarlmnitli' 

Clark  Coltege,  Uaxiacbusgn!! 


Alma  Colteef,  Jilchtean 

UnlvMBllr  or  ICliihlKaD. 

St.  John's  Univaaltr,  MhaaiaotR.. 
Aotiabiiri  SamloarT.  Uln»aala  -  - . 

OanlloaCoDegc,  HfimMOta 

namllne  DolvnBtly,  Iflniieaau.., 


Coliei^DfSt.riiihiTliic.lilbuicaaiB 

OuBUiTis  Ailqlphiia  CoUew,  Uhmiwola. 

ColkaeoISi,  Tcr»A,MiauiuoU 

Mlssfolppi  Cnllf  p? ., 

MetWiun  t^oci',  Hlsatoippl 

UnlvMsHy  of  iaissfcsippl 

Btephena  Colles",  MlSEOiiri 

W(<sttiitiL<lprCollKKo,lUao(irl 

WilUiini  Jewell  ConegB.MlsBqurl. ...... 

Park  Collpgp.  MtHMHirl 

LlndonHood  CoUwe,  MiMouiL 

Forest  Park  OilMB,  Mlawuil 

Si.  Louis  University.  Uisouil 

■Wwhineloa  I'nl  vsRlly,  Xiiaouti 


UalvBTStty  otl 

Btikvm  Colloge,  Nobiwka... 
'  -' —  ToUiigo,  Nobrajka 


CollBKi  or  BL  EUiabMhjNsirVeneT" 
UpsaJ»Colle«,  New  Jersey 

UalvHSdyufKewMeii™ 

New  York  Stale  CoUege  for  Tcacben. . 
'■'—'■-' — ^Ity,  New  York.. 


at.  LawrenoB  Ualveislly,  New  York.. 
ElmirarolfciiOjNflwYoA 


CoDene  at  New^ochelle,  New  York.. 

Bnniard  Colkae,  New  York 

Columbta  UnlvmKy.NBW  York 


w  York  rnlver-lly. 


VftSsarCoUeH.,  New  York 

ilolvflnlty  o(  KoclieHei,  New  Vwk 

rniaQUnlverslly,  NpwYork 


.  —torslty  al  Hdttht-'tp 

navldfon  roUpge,  Nmh  Carolina  ■ . . 
Trinity  CoLego,  North  Caj""-  " 
Ebm  Collnn,  Nnib  raitil 
GuiUordrtilJeRP.NorlhCt 


Guilford  roUcRP,  North  Camline 

Sbaw  Unlverslly  (roleredi,  Nonh  Caro- 


Ohlol'nl 

Baldwin  Wallace  Collage,  Ohio 

Blullton  CoUwo,  Ohio 

Cedari-llliifolleRe,  Ohio 

rnivenHv  of  t'faclnnBtL  Utik> 

W'mtem  Rewrvu  i:nI\'<'Riltr,  Ohio... 

CapHalLnlvPTstly,  Ohio..." 

Bt.  WaryCulU-Ee.imro 

IVIlaneernllpcB,  Oliio 

Ohio  WcfllevanUnlrrrT^llv 

Kenyon  Cnlkiio,  Ohio 

MarJeiiarnUewi  Ohio 

ilnpim  rolfc|n>t"hi 

il  Tnlverslty,  Oblii. 
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—jTutitvliimt  having  eleven  tpeeiJUd  department)  or  femer,  1915^16 — Cootd. 


Kuinbar 

iMtiluUons. 

Number 

i 

10 

Ss^ifiSS^-"" 

• 

Fbk  Uniyashy  (eoloredl,  T«u)eia«. . 

Vuidecbat  UDfversIty  Teanean 

DnlvmltT  of  the  South,  TeimBMe 

^  jSusb^^^Dikm. 'p^~ 

I3SHS>'''K'-: 

11 

inher^liy  (whred),  Pcnnsyl- 

Colfcw.I^uuiarlTBni* 

nalo  CoDe«e,  Pduuvlvauis 

lUndolpb-'Uiicon     Wamaa^'    C^itogu. 

j^ 

a.lSlXifet".'::;::: 

Is^^^»^^; 

'1 

! 

SsiKife,'™"""' 

sasassiCiw- 

S^S'^Sg"""^"- 

Mll»BukBB.Do»nH-DajBgB,WBK;iidn.. 

ulriTSilT.  Bontli  Caiolimi 

Si.  Clara  CoUbW  and  AodotaV.  -WOcoa- 

SIZE  OF  FACULTY. 

jested  Requirement  IV. — ^A  college  of  arts  and  sciencea  should 
I  faculty  of  at  least  15  members  devoting  full  time  to  college 

ratio  of  instructors  to  students  is  also  a  significaiit  factor  in 
I  efficiency.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  strongest  institutions 
e  one  instructor  to  every  12  or  10  or  even  smaller  number  of 
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Tablb  5.— JVumiff  of  fatuity  membai  devoting  full  time  to   college  inttruetiai 
avmhtr  ofeolUge  tfudenti,  1913-16. 


Man.       Women       Toti 


OtdvoAtr  of  Saots  Ctu 


Cnlvenity  of  Colondo. 

Calmwla  Cdlan 

tTnlveraity  el  Dcnrer,  Colorado. 

THnltTCoUan,  ConiiMllciil 

Tklt  Unlrinfly,  Conned  lc'i[ 
OklluicMCbUegc,  D[3in<:'>.ri  ..| 
OaorgB  Washington  "•-  ■     - 


CUfomi.!    .. 

nda 

na«, Cfllitiirriii,   .... 

Can,  CaUlanun 

alar  iTliivcnlly,  CBlilonuu. . 


■•--""--Ida,,... 


UidTWilty  of  Flortda, 
CnlomblB  CoUwB,  Flc 


noHdKBt r„ 

DiinnltTotaeiinU...- 

"*—- OwiwrttT  (BDlcwd),  OeorglB . . 


QwCoUBiB,  Oeondi 

mb  OmW  AplaJtnrriCoUege.. . 


BMa  Tift  C^S,  OMigl 


2S^- 


wUVwdtTofraalui 

AiiR)nCaUtee,nnDa<s 

nUnaliWMleniitJiilrerdly 

Bltakburn  CdUbh,  Dllnols 

D*  Paul  Uiilv«nit7,IIlUie(< 

Loytda  UnlifMdty,  IDind* 

' 'mjilviratty,  lUlnols. . 


1  Vaat  nportcd  dgrotlng  In 


I*  to  eollce*  inatnctlon. 
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ier  ofjaadl 
Number  of  college  ttudfn  Is,  ifl"i.^;6— Continued . 


—Nvmber  cf/aadty  manben    devaltng  fiiH    time   to   rollege   ijutnieticm — 


Uon.       VoiuflD.      Ti 


vaola  CoBrgt,  KenlucWy 

ityolLouliv^,  Kintucky 

^len,  Kentucky 

lie  Neirooiilb  Uemoiial  ColtBU,  Louis 


UeEe,Hali 


icy  afu^SB.'.'. 

I'sCoUege,  WanttnA... 

t  College,  Maryloild 

rojUrfna  Cnlverailj;  Uu 


[™lcliia  Unlverailj,  I 
CoUrge  (eolnted),  Maryl 

EtonCalli'iTC,  ll^Uod 

illColleee,  Mvvliuul 

olleec.UBrrlana , 

id  CoOc^s  for  Women 

1  Collage,  UimaiaiiiittUi 

Uahtnfty,  JIuuAunlu. 

1  UnlvaTfU',  Ituaachiuelti 

-{illen,  MusaduiWtU 

inCailegt,  UUMCluiMtli 

IJolyoke  CulteEs,  Uusacbiueiu. . . 

allege,  UhbhcbdiMU 

oUep,  M9s»ictituetls 

allege,  Ulchleul ,,-...-^.., 

lityofKlohlEaii 

le  SeroljjBry.'MinnPsotii 

nCnllBEt,  WinnesMi. 

le  fal\  Brail  v.Mlnnesola 

'terCvUeEe.'Miiuiceota 

ofSt-CBthetlnB  MiimBsoUi 

uaAilolI'hiisColiege,  Hlmuaola... 


i(ipiro]lego 

n  Colleee,  MlasiEsippi 

iltyolBiradQippI 

laColUre,  Ulssmnl 

InsUcColfrEe.Mluouri 

1  Jewell  CnUene,  Uiuooil . . 


wood  Female  ColleM,  Hlsscnui .. . 

ParkCcdlen.UisBOuri. 

l*tInlswslly.MlB8oarl 

igton  Unlvenlty,  UlsMirl 

:W1bw,  Missouri 

Wealcran  CoU^e,  UImouI 


itBl.EltmbelE,  New  Jersey.... 

;:ollem,  New  Jei«y 

[tyo[NflwMe»ioo 

rC  State  College  lor  Teocben. . . 

inivetsHy,  NewTorfc 

niColiego,  New  York 

l^New  ytrt 

iTnlreraUy,  New  York... 


'iiile^^f 

n«DC«  UDlTCTi  L(y  I  r 

College,  New  Ywk. 


Jollej^tNew" 

of  NewltorliellG,  New 
aCollege.NewVork-- 


jTsity.NewY 

ol  Ihe  City  oINbw  York 

--    IBDfthBCltyqlNowYork 


nrk  Uolretsity 

CoUeee,NewV«k 

Iftlt  ■?  BodHRCT^ew  Y 
[hibendty.NeirTcrt.. 
■HyatKwthCanUu... 
[ntUtoge,  Nortli  CarOlb 
Callen,  North  Carcdioii 
illegp,  Norili  CBJoHna. . . 
1  College,  Sonh  Corollni 


t,H3 
27B 

i,iiT 


1  Mme  tepoclcd  devoting  full  tl: 
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'  nwmto)  tUtiotiTig  full   time  hi  eoU 
eoUtge  itudenit,  J9J5-J«— Continued. 


Faeoltr. 


Bti«wIIiilTnilt;;i»Iond),  North  CarollnB 

Wwvo'CollBge.NortliCaroUiu 

BBlcm  Aesdamr  and  CoUfM,  NorUi  Carallna. . . 

DnlTccil^afNonbDkkoEi 

Uimlclpal  Unlvanlt*  of  Aknni,  Ohio 

OUoTToIvwsUt 

BaiawiD-WiUueCollflt>,Otilo 

"'— —  "-"-^,  ofiorT. 

fcOhio 

-idnittU,  Oblo 

r«UiilT«attr,01iio 


CuHil  Vniraaia.  Obto. . . 
BL  H*iT  Cdl<■^  Oblo. . . . 

IManoaCciaa|g,01ila 

Ohio  Variana  (JnlnnttT 

KOnmOolUcL  OhSD 

llHiMUCaam,  Ohlp. . .. 
liodAMnm  Coibia,  Ohio. 
HI^ITnlTenltr,  Ohio.. 


lIonvluOaJl«e,P(m<iirlniila 

~      "   nColIen,  PeoDi^vuiia., 

■■   B,  Pannsyl'— '- 


SwartBinareCoilw*,  P^maylrania 

"•—^- — ■— laad  JeBtimm  College.  Peiaurli»jil».. 


_,_.  JE College.  PBUuylvanJ*. 
oUageoCCCulestan,  South  CaroliDi 
-■ — "^  CoUwe.  South  CaroUna , . . 

tr  of  South  CaraUni 

''-■—nttj,  Booth  Cwollni, 

_«.  South  CvoUiu 

Woflori  College,  Boutb  CaioUna 

-  ■       -yoIBoiHh"  " 


Bjqg^vuHi^j  Jeium« 

DolTonlty  ot  Cbattaiuaga,  T 

Tuscnhim  CDdBra,  TenneBoc— 
SsaivUleCoUeceJooland).  Ten 

UUlIgaoCollHo.'riiiiDesBDe. 

Tennenee  College 

OMnePeabodTCollwefat  Teachen.T 

FWttJnli — ■'-'--■^S-- 

VaadorWJ 

noivnutrot^ 


nltf  (ooloredh,  TennoMi 
Vmvealty,  Tameaeee. . . 

, ,o(^e9oiitl    - 

Dnlverain  ol  Tuaa. . . 


Dnlverain  olTuaa 

Howud  fcyiw  College,  T 

IUeetiiiUtate,Teui 

.luatln  (^IiE(e,  T«xu 

Ba^  University,  Teia'. 


1  NoM  reported  d«Totiii(  lull  U. 


10  teUts*  InatrnctJon. 
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g  College.  Vermont 

IN  Couege.  Vermnut 

erCoUwe.ViTEliiia ,.  

oatltMo,  VlrglniB 

IHBaryCoU^e.VlcginU 

Sidney  Call«e,  Vlr^a 

ilege.VlFgiiilB _ 

a  snd  L«e  UnlTarslty.  Vlr^iilB. . . . 
Maron  WomiR'B  Collie,  VlreUiU . 

Col  We .  VI  rglnia 

qIoo  Uali-Bnlty  (colorwl ) 

WliliBniBQilMary.VlrgliilB 

idieteTWiuIiliinoD 

EIlcliuCallen.WMtVircliilm 

CoUajB  Wbcoo-'- 
cce,  Wbcaudn. 
'OfWb> 

(^Uege,     _  __ 

)-D<FwiieTColleee.  Wisconilii. 

now.  Wiaeoutn 

ioUecB.  WUcauHn 

Ian,  WlsMoalii 

^oOeeeuid  Andem;,  WIsotmsiB . 


1  Nme  npocMd  doToclng  full  time  to  college  Instraetlon. 
PARATION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT, 
ested  Requirement  V. — If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciemcee  mun- 
a  academy  or  preparatory  department,  this  department  should 
stinct  in  students,  faculty,  and  discipline."  Exception  may 
de,  as  noted  above,  of  certain  denominational  iiatitutlons 
traditions  and  policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  edu- 
with  coUe^ate  education  imder  the  same  institutional  control. 
1  cases  the  preparatory  department  should  be  administratively 
«d  from  the  collie  department. 

LE  6. — FaciUty  and  number  giving  part  time  to  preparatory  wort,  1915-16. 


IniUtaticnK 

Num- 
betglv- 
impert 

Unisto 

Fee 
uJty. 

Nuin. 
«r  glv 

13 

a) 

I 
\ 

aallaodctCoikgt,  DlrtrtelofCohim- 

38 

1 

"as'jsas""'""''"' 

Howttrd  University  (coliiwi),  Dt 

^r^^X: 

8 

AllanlB      I'niverslly       (eolorod), 

^S^:::::: 

NMh  Georgia  Anicuitilre  Coljege.. 

&»SSr«Sr::;::::: 

0 

s 
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Table  6. — Facidbi  and  number  giving  part  time  to  preparatory  work,  t9IS-t6 — Cont 


vmniila.deargl 


Aurora  Collcffe,  lUluots 

nUnob  Weilenii  Callt«e 

Blackburn  rollr;)^  lUiuola 

De  PuiU  UnlvMsky,  IDlnals 

Janus  MUUIctc  T'lilvcnlly,  Itlinok 

Knox  CoUrgD,  tllliiol:^ 

minols  Woman's  Collcje 

Lake  Ponst  CoSecB.  llllncdi 


Amnutuu  CtSue, 
IhiIUti^  Uiil'nn6j 


Ot  PauT  tTnlTenity,  ^■H''i"i 

BotlBC  college,  Indlsni 

OntvHally  n  Notra  D*m>,  Indiana 

T^ior  OolvniKv  iDdlaoa 

Iowa  BlatB  Tnetien  CfdJage 

Wutbnrgi 


gnkeCni 


Cantnl  Vninrritjrollaim  •  - 
ItenfoDlde  CoD^,  Iowa . . . 
Bneiu  Vina  CtdlKe,  lom. . . 


MHIand  College,  ^ 

CDQceeoI  Emporia,  Kansu 

OnaiTB  UalvenRT,  Kem&s 

Kannu  Walcyou  Cciversltr  ■ . . 

Cotter  Colkca,  Kansu 

Wishbiini  Collen,  Kansas 

BantlrWMlam  CcaIbi^,  Kaous . . 


Ceatn  Coflege,  Kentucky 

OeorSMoi'n  CdUege,  KentucJn 

DnlTsalty  at  Kentucky 

ninsytraiila  CoOwe.Eeatucky.. .. 
UnlTenlt;  of  Limlntlle,  Kentucky . 


L^aU 


Oouchor  College, 


Jduu  Hopldns  bnivonlty,  Uary- 


Bo3tHfllCoIl«cO,liaryland.-'.':;! 

Hood  College,  Uarvland 

ItarTlandColIegfllor  Wamen 

Amberst  College,  Uaasachiwetti 

B«aun  ITatTBrmty.  UasMohusetts. . 
Harvard  ODtrcndty,  Uanaobiucni. 

BglOiCnUae.lUanohiiMtts 

WSwton  CoUemlbMObiiaetta. . . 

1151111  Hnlyf*a  OoUSCBi  UVBaollQ' 


Tula  collie,  Uaswehi: 
Clark  Coilege.  Ujaascbi 
Alma  Colleee,  Iflchinn 
UnlvflTSfty  of  UldUgan, 
St.  John's  Doiverelty,  kuumwu 
Au*atni«8aminary,  UlnnesoU. 

Ca^eton T-oUege,  lUnnewM 

Hamline  Univetalw,  Hlimesola 

ICaoalectnCoUegeVUniMsoU 

CoUege  of  St  Cathinlne ,  Wnneeota  - . 
auitavni  Adolltau  OiiIIgco,  Utnne- 

WM 

CollHeafBt-TarBM.MlDneaota 

UliHlnippI  CoUege 

Uerldlau  Cdllqgii,  MlnlssippL 

HolvenltTodliMailppl 

Stephem  College,  UlnoorL 

Westminstar  Collwe,  Ui»ourl 

Willlim  Jewell  CoQege.UlBioari.... 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Llodeavood  Female  College.  UU- 

ForeslPaVkCaUese/iiiTOJrt'.-"'.". 

St.  LoxUh  Oniveralty,  Mlisourl 

Washington  Unlvonttty,  Mlawnri- . 

Drury  (Sjllego,  Mljaouri 

Ceolral  WulevBD  C<Hlege,  Hlnourl. . 

Unlvendtr  o{  HODtaiu. 

Bellerue  Cotlego,  Nebraika 

Onion  Collsgo,  Nebraska 

Doone  CoUece,  Nebtaaka 

Dnlvomtyol  Nebraska. 

New  Homrataire  College  al  Agrloul- 

ture  anoUacbanlo  ATtt- 

Collie  ol  Saint  KHialnth,  New 

Cpsala  Coliice,  New'ieneyl '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

CntrenitrdNeirUexleo 

New  York  auteCollMe  fir  Taacben 

Alfred  DnIveMtT,  New  York 

Si.  Btmbtat  OoDege,  Xew  York. . . 

WaUi&U^jiiwVvk 

St.  Lawrenoe  UnlTerslli',  Now  York 

Elmln  CoUve,  New  Ytt'k 

HobartCoUage,  New  York 

Collie  of  New  Kodielle,  New  Yolk . 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  tJnlTonlty,  Now  York . . . 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . , 
Hunter  CoUeee  of  the  City  of  New 

New  York  DnlVersitV 

Vassal  College,  New  York 

Dnlversity  ol  RoidieatBr,  New  York. 

Onion  nifiveraitj',  New  York 

OniTBisltyolNonh  Carolina 

Davidson  CoU^e,  North  Carolina... 

TrinilT  OoUoni,  North  Carolina 

Elon  CollBgB,  North  Carolina 

Ouilford  College,  North  Carolina. ... 
Bhaw  DnlTeraiy  (colored),  North 

Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolioa 

Salem  Academy  and  College.  Nortii 

Carolina.. 

Dnlverslty  of  North  Dakota 

Uunidpal   Dniverdty   of   Akian, 

Ohio  CnivMiity"'"'"!!. '..""!" 

BaldwlD-WalluieCidtf«e,  Ohio 

Bhifrtoo  Ciriien,  Ohio 

CedarvUleC^ue,  Ohio 

UnlTBfBt^oCCDmuull,  Ohio. 
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6. — Faculty  and  number  giving  part  time  to  preparatory  work,  1915-1& — Gontd. 


InstitatioDs. 


Reserve  University,  Ol^o. 

Jniversity.  Ohio 

CoUeee,  Ohio. 

CoUege.  Ohio 

sleyan  University 

College,  Ohio 

CoUege.  Ohio 

iim  College,  Ohio. 

nlversity^hio 

oUege  for  women,  Ohio. . . 
ColMge  for  Women,  Ohio. 

ie  CoUe£e,Ohio 

ide  College,  Ohio. 

1  University.  Ohio 

f  Wooster,  Ohio 

(t  Univer^ty  of  Oklahoma 

er  CoUoge,  Oklahoma 

ty  of  Oklahoma 

:k)Uege,  Oreeon 

Tniversity,  Oregon 

rille  College,  Oregon 

bllege.  Oregon 

I  lege,  Oregon 

tte  University,  Oregon 

3  CoUeee,  Pennsylvania. . . 
ivrr  College,  Pennsylvania. 

k>llege,  Pennsylvania 

k>Uege,  Pennsylvania 

e  CoUero,  Pennsylvania. . . 

wiia  College 

'd  College,  Pennsylvania. . 
I    and    Marshall   College, 

vlvania 

university  (colored),  Penn- 

ia 

ly  Collide.  Pennsylvania. . . 
Female  College,   Pennsyl- 

;  CoJieee,  Pennsylvania 

ister  CoUMe,  Pennsylvania. 

nstitute,  Pennsylvania 

ity  of  Pennsylvania. 

anna    University,    Penn- 

ja 

vania  State  College 

oofe  Ccdleee,  Pennsylvania. 
;ton  and  Jefferson  College, 

vlvania 

biiig  College,  Pennsylvania. 
>f  Charlestoo,  8outn  Caro- 

ia  College,  South  Carolina. . 

tty  of  South  Carolina 

university,  Boath  Caro- 


Fac- 
ulty. 


8 
21 
32 

11 


Num- 
ber giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
prepar- 
atory 
work. 


79 

0 

14 

8 

16 

16 

3 

59 

1 

14 

0 

18 

0 

38 

6 

31 

0 

19 

0 

32 

0 

21 

0 

10 

7 

17 

4 

32 

3 

9 

2 

9 

2 

63 

0 

13 

4 

20 

0 

16 

8 

10 

6 

19 

0 

13 

8 

43 

8 

2 

24 

0 

50 

0 

26 

25 

6 

16 

0 

13 

0 

25 

0 

19 

9 

10 

6 

20 

69 

5 

154 

0 

23 

1 

93 

0 

39 

0 

32 

0 

11 

0 
2 
0 


Institutions. 


Converse  College,  South  Carolina. . 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina... 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  C^ollege,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee  

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Ten- 
nessee   

Milligan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Pcabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Tennessee 

FLsk  University  ( colored).  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee.. 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee. 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  I'tah 

Mlddlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michaers  (^ollege,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virgin^. 

University  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  C!!ollege,  Virginia. 

Hampdcn-Sidnoy  College,  Virginia. 

Hollins  College,  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Virginia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Celine, 
Virginia 

Richmond  College,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colwed). 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Vir- 
ginia  

University  of  Washineton 

Spokane  CoUege,  Wasnington 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Vir- 
ginia  

Lawrence  CJollece^  Wisconsin 

Beloit  CoUege^'isconsin 

Uni  vcrsitv  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee- Downer    College,   Wis- 
consin  

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wis- 
consin  


Fac- 
utty. 


Nmnp 
ber  giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
jnepar- 
atory 
work. 


13 

13 

36 

8 

9 
11 

8 

10 

6 

100 
32 
36 
18 

117 
7 
41 
10 
66 
37 
30 
11 
13 
60 
8 
10 
10 
12 

28 

46 
29 
12 

15 

124 

6 

29 
36 
41 
283 
14 
9 

35 

9 

15 

25 

14 


0 
\ 

2 
2 


6 

8 
1 
2 


14 
0 
0 
0 


0 
2 


0 
6 
2 
0 


0 
0 
3 

2 
0 
6 

11 
0 
0 

7 
7 
8 

0 
0 
2 
0 

9 


ADVANCED  DEGREES  OP  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

jgested  Retirement  VI. — Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of 
uid  sciences  should  have  pursued  graduate  study  in  addition 
0  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  should 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  degrees  representing 
alent  scholarly  attainments  bestowed  hy  repviable  graduate 
Ig.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  facultv  should  have  secured 
taster's  degree  in  course  at  a  reputable  graduate  school. 
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Table  7. — Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree^  master's  degree^  and  doctor's 

degree  (excluding  honorary  degrees) ^  1915-16. 


Institutions. 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 


University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendriz  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  CoUeee,  California 

Ooddental  Couege,  California. 

Mills  College,  CaBfomia..: 

University  of  Redlands,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  California 

Leland  Stanfbrd  Junior  University,  California. 
University  of  Colorado 


Colorado  College 

Univeisity  of  Denver,  Colorado 


Trinity  College,  Connecticut. 

Yale  Univerafty,  Connecticut 

Qallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University.  District  of  Columbia. 
Howard  Universitv  (colored).  District  of  Columbia... 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Universitv  of  Geor^ 

Atlanta  university  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  (Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  (College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Pfedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  ( j«orgia. 

Emory  University,  Creorgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  (College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University.  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois. 


Illinois  Woman's  (}olleec 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

AugustanaC^lIcee,  Illinois 

Inmana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  (College,  Indiana 

Franklin  Ck>llcge,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  CoUege.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College.  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College.  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa. 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

General  University  of  Iowa 

MomJngside  (College,  Iowa 

auena  vista  College,  Iowa 
idland  C-ollege,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 


Ottawa  Univcrsitjr,  Kansas. . 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 


Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas. 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Coitre  College,  Kentucky 


24 
28 
18 
13 
45 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
35 
31 
25 

104 
16 
38 
25 
17 
20 
21 
31 
17 
11 
14 
28 
16 
25 
16 
16 
12 
40 
12 
18 
12 
20 
18 
39 
26 
16 
20 
18 
12 
28 
14 

233 
21 
34 
18 
37 
20 
80 
21 
98 
43 
9 
12 
31 
12 

148 
31 
17 
19 
10 
18 
18 
11 
23 
10 
24 
24 
8 
12 


Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

degree. 


5 
7 
6 
7 

17 
5 

11 
7 


Nimiber 
holding 
master's 

degree 
and  none 

higher. 


28 
22 
9 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
12 
4 
6 
5 
3 
4 
5 
7 
3 
11 
18 
6 
7 
9 
14 
6 
5 
9 
3 


8 
10 
3 
6 
12 
6 
7 
6 


37 

23 

14 

11 
9 

16 
6 
9 

11 
2 
1 
5 

13 
3 
9 
2 

13 
2 
2 
8 
4 
4 

10 
0 
8 
1 

12 


Number 
holding 
doctor's 
deoree 
(ezdnd- 
ing  hon- 
orary 
degrees). 


17 

6 

8 

8 

10 

8 

7 

9 

0 

5 

7 

7 

8 

3 

1 

2 

9 

8 

7 

4 

6 

28 

59 

56 

1 

7 

9 

12 

»      11 

2 

12 

10 

14 

4 

6 

10 

30 

15 

5 

10 

2 

2 

35 

31 

8 

9 

13 

4 

5 

2 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4 

10 

10 

3 

8 

1 

27 

51 

50 

8 

14 

5 

6 

6 

2 

2 

11 

6 

10 

3 

7 

4 

8 

2 

5 

11 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

10 

1 

4 

6 

0 

8 

12 

8 

4 

8 

a 

8 

1 

0 

1 

10 

10 
6 
1 
0 

12 
S 
5 
0 


71 

34 

8 

10 

13 

82 

2 

14 

2 

10 

1 

7 

13 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 
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Ta£LE  7. — Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree,  moMter's  degree,  and  doctor^ s 

degree  {excluding  honorary  degrees) ,  1915-16 — Continued. 


Imtitutioos. 


Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

UniTCTsity  o(  KentnckT 

TnoisylvanlACoUeM,  Kentucky 

(Jnivenity  of  Loui^rule,  Kentucky 

Bethel  Colleee,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana . 

Loyou  Unlversit  jr.  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  CoQege,  Maine 

Bates  College.  Maine 

University  of  Maine. 

St.  John's  College.  Maryland 

GoucherCoUege,Maryiiyid. 

Johns  Hopkins  university.  Maryland 

Morcan  College  (colored),  Maryland 

WsAtiingtoo  College.  Maryland 

Rock  HjUlCoIkffe,  Maryland 

Hood  Cc^oKCL  Maryland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amnerst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  Univeraity,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

WbeatoQ  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Tults  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  Ccdlege,  Massachusetts 

AlmaCoUegfL  Michigan 

C ni versity  of  Michigan. 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota.. 


Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota, 
lege,  Minnesota 


CarieUxi  College, 

Hamllne  University,  Minnesota 

MacalesterCcdlege,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  Minnesota 

Oustavus  Adolphus  CoUege,  Minnesota . 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

MississippiCollege 

Meridian  CoU«»,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stei^iens  College,  Missouri 

Westminister  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  CoUege,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  Missouri . 

Forest  Park  CoUeee,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Univenatyriiissouri. 


Washington  University,  Missouri 


DniryCbUen,  Missouri.  

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 

University  (rf  Montana 

Bellevue  CoUege,  Nebraska 

Union  CoUege,  Nebraska 

Doane  College,  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  CoIImb  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

College  of  dt.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Upsala  CoUege,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University  of  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  CoUege,  New  York 

WeUs  CoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

ElmiraCoUege,  New  York 

Hobart  CoUege,  New  York 

CoUege  of  New  RocheUe.  New  York 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York 

Columbia  Umverslty,  New  York. 

CoUege  of  the  Cit  y  of  New  York 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 


35 
28 
26 
24 
ft 
29 
10 
28 
28 
56 
13 
35 
49 
8 
9 
15 
15 
U 
47 
29 


Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

degree. 


New  York  University. . . . 
Vassar  CoUege.  New  York 


University  of  feochester.  New  York 
Union  Unlvwsfty,  New  York 


130 
27 
88 
248 
28 
19 
266 
18 
18 
35 
18 
22 
35 
15 
41 
12 
17 
20 
16 
13 
16 
19 
12 
24 
26 
70 
15 
23 
40 
14 
26 
18 
95 
31 
34 
12 
20 
52 
28 
9 
31 
16 
32 
26 
22 
88 
133 
142 
118 
47 
112 
45 
40 


9 
18 
9 
6 
6 
3 


8 
5 
16 
2 
6 
1 
4 
1 
8 
5 
6 
( 
4 


Number 
holding 
master's 
degree 
and  none 
hitler. 


Number 
hcddmg 
doctor's 
denee 
(ezond- 
ing  hon- 
orary 
degrees). 


21 
4 

14 
4 
3 
4 

75 


6 
8 
4 
4 

11 
3 
8 
3 

16 
3 

10 
3 
2 
6 
8 
6 


16 

2 

5 

14 

7 

6 

7 

13 

18 

8 

4 

13 

52 

H 

3 

I 

4 

13 
5 
5 

10 
17 
33 
2H 
9 
21 
13 
9 


7 
15 
9 
6 
4 
9 


12 
17 
20 
9 
8 
1 
0 
4 
4 
7 
1 

14 
5 


^7 
( 

22 

14 
6 
7 

66 


8 

8 

8 

10 

19 

3 

10 

7 

1 

9 

2 

7 

6 

11 

2 

11 

2 

12 

6 

9 

12 

3 

6 

5 

38 

6 

8 

4 

3 

23 

16 

5 

10 

8 

8 

11 

5 

23 

24 

21 

54 

17 

22 

14 

15 


1 
6 
6 
7 
1 
11 


12 
5 

20 

16 

20 

46 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

26 

16 


&5 

9 

37 

11 

18 

3 

120 


1 

19 
6 
4 
7 
4 
2 
2 
0 
8 
0 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 


10 
7 
1 

10 
2 
0 
3 
38 
4 
4 
0 
3 
10 
2 
1 
9 
3 
8 
8 
7 

54 
90 
70 
16 
21 
57 
16 
15 
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Table  7, 


BESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES. 

-Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree,  and  doctor^s 
degree  {excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-16 — Continual. 


Institutions. 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 


University  of  North  Carolina 

DavidiBon  College.  North  Carolina 

Trinitv  College;,  North  Carolina 

ElonOollese.  North  Carolina 

Quilford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored;,  North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academv  and  CoUege,  North  Caroiiiiu 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio  

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  Collego,  Ohio 

University  ofCiucinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University.  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

MailetU  CoHf^e,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 

MiamlUniversity,  Ohio 

Oxford  Collage  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  ColleKe,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Padfio  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon /. . . 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pcnnsylvinia 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  Collego,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  Colleee,  Pennsylvania 

Lafiayette  CoU^e,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsvlvania 

Lincoln  Univetrsity  (colored),  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  CoU^e.  Pennsyh*ania 

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  College .  Pennsy  I  vania 

Westminster  college,  Pennsylvania 

Diexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsyh-ania 

Pennsv  1  vanla  8  tate  College 

Swartnmore  College,  Pennsylvania 

Washinftonand  Jeuersoi\C;ollege.  Pennsyh'ania. 

WaynesDurg  College,  Pennsvlvania 

College  of  Charleston,  South'Carolina 

Columbia  Collego,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  Universitv,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  C-arolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College .  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxvillo  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

MiUigan  Colleco,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  tor  Teachers,  Tennessee . 


Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

degree. 


Number 
holding 
master's 

degree 
and  none 

higher. 


Number 
holding 
doctor's 

degree 
(exdod- 
ingboD- 

orary 
degrees). 


52 

4 

21 

96 

13 

1 

4 

7 

28 

7 

9 

la 

27 

6 

11 

4 

17 

9 

7 

1 

29 

7 

1 

0 

8 

3 

3 

0 

35 

17 

2 

0 

55 

11 

15 

34 

21 

5 

10 

3 

36 

6 

15 

8 

19 

4 

11 

4 

16 

9 

7 

4 

7 

7 

4 

3 

236 

4 

18 

41 

79 

79 

9 

13 

14 

3 

7 

3 

16 

2 

4 

7 

16 

4 

6 

4 

59 

15 

20 

17 

14 

1 

5 

8 

18 

5 

2 

7 

38 

6 

11 

2 

31 

7 

8 

16 

19 

4 

1 

7 

32 

12 

10 

6 

21 

6 

9 

3 

10 

4 

3 

1 

17 

2 

7 

6 

32 

11 

12 

8 

9 

4 

3 

1 

9 

3 

5 

1 

63 

20 

24 

18 

13 

1 

8 

a 

20 

7 

5 

1 

16 

6 

3 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

19 

3 

3 

12 

13 

1 

7 

4 

8 

2 

1 

5 

43 

1 

3 

39 

8 

1 

7 

0 

24 

8 

10 

5 

50 

23 

11 

13 

26 

6 

7 

11 

25 

2 

5 

15 

16 

2 

10 

4 

13 

7 

5 

3 

25 

4 

9 

10 

19 

2 

5 

1 

10 

2 

6 

2 

20 

2 

7 

1 

69 

25 

9 

1 

154 

14 

23 

114 

23 

4 

11 

3 

93 

23 

42 

22 

39 

8 

10 

19 

32 

3 

7 

11 

11 

2 

8 

1 

8 

3 

3 

2 

21 

2 

7 

2 

32 

6 

12 

9 

11 

2 

3 

2 

13 

4 

5 

3 

13 

2 

5 

6 

36 

11 

14 

10 

8 

1 

6 

0 

9 

? 

5 

4 

11 

2 

0 

8 

4 

4 

0 

10 

2 

5 

0 

6 

2 

3 

1 

100 

23 

21 

33 
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l.—  FaeuU^ — Nwmher  holding  haekelor*$  degree,  master* 8  degree,  and  doctor's 
degru  {excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-l&—(jontmued, 


iDftltatlaDs. 


niversttT  (colored),  Tennessee 

rbilt  University.  Tennessee 

sit  y  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

sity  of  Texas 

d  Payne  CoUege,  Texas. 

istltute,  Texas 

College,  T^xas 

-  University,  Texas 

isityofUtah 

bury  College,  Vermont 

rhaers  College,  Vermont 

water  College,  Virginia 

■sity  of  Vir^nia 

ke  Institute,  Virginia 

'and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

ien-Sldney  College,  Vir^Jtiia 

s  College,  Virginia 

ogton  azttd  Lee  University,  Virginia. . . 
Ipb-Maoon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

ond  CoU^,  Virginia 

ia  Union  UniverBity  (colored) 

>  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

raity  of  Washington. 

oe  Cbllege,  Washington 

and  EUdns  College,  West  Virginia. . . . 

DoeCoUege.  Wisconsin. 

Collegejjwlsoonsin. 

rsity  of  Wisconsin. 

College,  Wisconsin 

-diaCoIlege,  Wisconsin. 

iikee- Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Q  House,  Wisconsin. 

on  College,  Wisconsin. 

Collese,  Wisconsin 

xa  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin. . 


Total 
niunber 
of  mem- 
bers of 

Number 
holding 

onlv 
becbeior's 

Number 
holding 
master's 
degree 
and  none 
higher. 

faculty. 

degree. 

32 

15 

4 

35 

9 

8 

18 

3 

5 

117 

14 

38 

7 

2 

5 

41 

13 

9 

10 

3 

G 

M 

25 

10 

37 

11 

12 

30 

12 

14 

11 

7 

2 

13 

5 

3 

59 

10 

13 

8 

5 

2 

10 

2 

4 

10 

1 

3 

12 

5 

3 

28 

7 

4 

46 

13 

10 

29 

4 

11 

12 

8 

3 

15 

3 

9 

124 

25 

33 

( 

4 

0 

29 

5 

3 

35 

7 

10 

41 

5 

13 

283 

48 

98 

14 

3 

9 

9 

0 

0 

35 

8 

8 

9 

0 

3 

15 

10 

2 

25 

15 

6 

14 

7 

3 

Number 
holding 
doctor's 
denee 
(exclud- 
ing hon- 
orary 
degrees). 


2 

IS 

9 

59 

0 

18 

1 

6 

9 

6 

0 

3 

21 

1 

4 

4 

3 

14 

12 

14 

1 

3 

61 

0 

1 

16 
22 
138 
0 
I 
4 
2 
0 
4 
1 


64  BBSOUSCES  AND  BTANDABOS  OF  COLLEaSS. 

TEACHING  HOUBS  OP  FACULTY. 

Suggested  RequiremerU  VII. — Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  wi 
should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  program  of  a  college  teacher 

Table  8. — Family — Number  a/ traehing  kourt,  19J5-I6 


Vnlvtnity  of  Alabama . . 


>Coll«p,Ca 


CaUIonla... 


UUlaCDllMnrc^cinila 

UntvcnJtyidBedlaiids.CalltonKa 

OnJversi^  sf  Banta  Clara,  CalUamls. . 
Lalttid  Standlonl  Junior  University,  C 
University  ol  Cc' — '' 
Colorado  Ctili 

UnlveraRyoI ... 

Trhiltv  CoDesc,  Connecticut. . . 

YalB  UnlTBnlty,  Connerttcut. 

nallaadet  Colleite,  District  oTColumljtB . . . . 
Oearga  Wasbineion  UnlversltT,  lllstrlft  ol 


altyol  Colorado.. 

loCtiKve 

iRy  o[  Denver,  Cc 


talfnlvrrslly  l™lori>di,  (ii'OTKio 

'GaxCoUega,(Jiiocgl». 

~— "■  " la  AsrHmltiualCiii^. . 

"-"'-«.  qadrgla.. 


AfDH  SoMfcbUeu,  OMTgl 
nMnunt  College,  Qeorcla . 


A  luustana  College,  mtnoli 

Indiana  Unlrardtr 

WabasbCoUege,  Indiana 

EarUiom  Colliga,  Indiana 

Fnoklln  College,  Indiana 

De  Fauv  UnlTenlty,  Indiana 

Butler  Coneni,  Indiana 

Unlveratty  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. . 

Tsylot  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  atatoTeaebera  College 

Coo  Oaiege,  lovca 

WarlburgColleae,  Iowa 

Dea  Koines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  Univerglty,  Iowa 

Farwins  College,  Iowa 

State  Unlvorfltyol  Iowa 

Comoll  College,  Iowa 

Central  Unlveralty  ol  Iowa 

Uomhupide  College,  Iowa 

Diipna  vista  C<dlege,  Iowa 

Midisnd  rollege,  Kansas 

College  ol  Emporia,  Kansas 


Inglnde. 
£u^  ol 
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Tablb  Z.—Pantlty— Number  of  UaiMng  hour* ,  1 915- 1 6— Continued. 


hcHinpflr 

Inglnda- 


Olt»w» TTnivBrally,  KAnsas,. 


Ogii™  CoHtgB,  KmtucltT 

Omln  Called  >(  EDntDckT 

flwrglqwii  Collefs,  Kratockr . . 


jj-  tX  Kn^DC^ 

Tmtfrlraota  College,  Ksiituck7 

t>nJvn*HTO[LaaliVin»,KeiitDiikr... 


sHTOtLoa 


LoTi^  tbilnriitF,  LoDiiduiB, 

Bonlalii  CDl)««^^K>taie 

BatmCollHv.lIaliw 

EnlnnitTcaK^iw 

tt.  John'i  CoUfo,  UanlUMl. 

OoqclKirColl».Har7hDd 

lahiM  HopUns  tTnlrailW,  Marrluii 
Kornn  CoUtM  (Cohnd),  Ualy&nd 

WKbtactOD  CoUus,  UhtI*™)- 

Sock  Hin  CoilcpsMar^luiiL 

BoMca  DnlnnltT,  I 


Unioi  Cf^qie/KsbraikB. . . 
DoMe  C^^  »..— .1- 

CalTCnftTof „ _ 

N«w  HunnhtnCoIlwof  AcrteultimuidllecluiiieArta... 

Col<(«eo(6t.ElliabetENnr  Jener 

"P^  CollMe.  Nnr  Jwioy. 

Dlvmlij  oT Sew  Undco 

Ht-ir  York  Stale  CoIhiCB  tat  T«cbsTE 

■  '■—'  "-' ItT,  Now  York 

>lI^,Nnr  York 

„_,  New  York 

Bi.  I*wi«ioe  DnlvenHy,  Kew  York. 

Elml™  CoUegB,  New  York. 

Hobart  Colletn,  New  York 

College  of  New  Bocbelh^NfW  York. 

77842'— 18— 0 


IS 

« 

\ 

\ 

3 

RESOUBCES  AND'  STANDARDS  OF  COlAJiOBS. 
Tablb  &.—Faealtg--Ntimber  of  Uaehing  hour*,  1915-16— Coatimied. 


Soon  per 
wnk  Far      : 

Ing  Inde- 
pendent 
charge  ot 


naniBnl  Collece,  New  York 

Columbls  UnlTerslly,  New  York 

CoUciia  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  Citr  olNcw  Ynrl^ 

Sew  York  Univerilt J, 

VuBart^eae,  New  York..  . 
OnlrenttT  i^Rochesiar,  Ntu  v,,rk 
DidmlMTeidtT.NewYorl.  .    . 
Cnlmnlty  of  SwthOBrollnn 
Savldioo  C4liee,N<rlli  Cainliiin.. . 

ninltj  CdleHL  North  Cu-olistt 

XlDDCollen,  North  Carolica 

Oolltord  CoIleeB,  North  CaroltaB. 

8h*w  Cnlvcmty  (ooloredl,  Koith  Caroll 

Wearer  Collets,  NorUi  Carolina 

StJam  Academy  and  College,  North  Can 

Unlvenltyol  North  D^koW 

Hnnldpal  UnlTerrilT  ol Akron,  Ohio. . . 

Ohio  trnlrenlty 

B«liIwlD-WanBae  CoQege,  Ohio 

BIuOtoD  Colkn,  Ohio 

OBdarrtlle  Cdt«B,  Ohio 

UnlvenltT  otCfbdnnatl,  Ohio 

WeitemRtHerveCniTenity,  Ohio....   . 

CapIUI  CnjTBrally,  Ohio 

Bi.  Mary  Conege,  Ohio 

DoHan™  College.  Ohio. 

Ohio  Wealovan  UnlveraHy 

sSStta  coii!^  ohia'.'."""i:!::!:::: 

IbukUunun  Odec^Ohlo 

UBml  ttnlTUldtT,  OUo 

tat>rdC(ilIecBlDrWonm.Ohio 

VaalemCoawefcrWaaieD.OMa 

liikBBileOaiKn,Ohfa..... 

Rto  Onode  College,  Ohio. 

Onerbolii  UDJTomtT,  Ohio 

QOlfge  of  Woosler,  fthio- 

Xetbodlst  Unlvei^tv  otOkUhoma 

SlngSBher  CUJ^^Oktoboma 


Albanr  CoUega,  Oregon 

Padflo  DnlverSty,  OTBgon 

McHlanTille  College,  OivoD 

ndSo College,  Oregon 10 

RaidCcdl(«,bngon 19 

WUamelte  Unlvamty,  Ort^on I  IS 

MoravUn  Colleee,  PenniylnmlB '  " 

Bryn  Uawr  Culmi,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  rennaylvanla 


lofliyttte  CoQe 

PannaylvinlB  College 

Haversinl  Oolloe,  Pennnlvanla 

riankUnand  l^iiholl  CtHlcge.  Femuylvania.  ■ 
Unooln  tJnlvendty  (colored],  PauMylvuila — 

AJlcgbeny  CoUeee,  Penniylvenla 

'^-' —  Femala College,  Pemnylvanla... 


bring  Femala  College,  Penmylvi 
Albrtgtat  CoUege,  Pmnaylvanu. . . 

Wiatmlnster  Conera,  Peraaylvan^. 

Dnral  lasEitnte,  Panniylvanla 

IWvBrsity  ofPnmsylvanla. 

Bnnuetuuma  Dnlverslty,  Painsylviuilii 

PtmuvlTBDli  Btal«  Call«e 

SwarttunomCollen  PennkflvsnlB 

Weahtnrton  and  Jeflenon  CoUrge,  Pennsylva 

Waynwbnrt  CaUeee,  Penniylvaiila 

OwegeafCbsricaton,  South  Carolina . . 


Calomtita  ODllm. 

Onlveraltv  ot  Boutn  iBTOuna 

Vnrman  rnlvanlty,  South  Carolina . 
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T^BLS  8. — Faculty— Number  of  teaching  hoursy  ISlS-ie — Continued. 


Institutions. 


UniTersity  of  South  Dakota 

Eiog  College.  Tennasaee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

tascolum  College,  Tennessee 

Enoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

ICnigan  College,  Tennewee 

TVniMssee  College 

OeorBe  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee 

Fisk  University  (colored),  Tennessee .*. 

Vanderfoilt  Unlyersity.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  Soutn,  Tennessee 

UoiTersitv  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

IGddlebtiry  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont 

Bxidgewater  College,  Virginia. 

University  of  Vlii^nia 

Roanoke  Institute,  Viivlnia 

Emory  and  Hairy  College,  Virginia 

Hampden-didney  College,  v ir^btiia 

HoUins  CoU^e,  Viiiginia 

Washington  and  t<ee  University,  Vkeinia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

Richmond  CoUeee,  Virginia 

Mrcinia  Union  University  (colored) 

Gol^ge  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washineton 

Spokane  CoUem,  Washington. 

Jkxis  and  Elldns  0>llege,  West  Vii^a 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Belott  CU>llc|^,  Wisconsin 

Cni  verity  of  ^^^sconsin 

Milton  Colleg<e»  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Hilwankee-Downer  0>llege,  Wisconsin 

lQssi0n  House,  Wisconsin 

Gampion  Collfffs,  Wisconsin 

Rip<m  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Oair  Ccttlege  and  Academy,  Wisconsin 


Faailty, 


30 
8 
9 

11 
8 

10 

6 

100 

o  < 

35 

18 

117 

7 
41 
10 
M 
37 
30 
11 
13 
59 

8 
10 
12 
12 
28 
46 
29 
12 
15 
124 

R 

29 
35 
41 
283 
14 

9 
35 

9 
15 
25 
14 


Average 
number  of 
teaching 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing inde- 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 


12 


15 
10 
18 
16 
16 
18 


15 
12 


13 


14 

15 


12 
16 
15 


14 
15 
11 
12 
10 
14 
14 
16 
13 
11 
30 
16 
14 


10 
15 
26 
15 
25 
11 


14 


Number 
teaching 
more  th^n 
15  credit 
hours  a 
week. 


0 
6 
2 
1 
7 
0 
4 
0 
9 
0 
3 


2 
0 
12 
1 
3 
0 
6 
8 
0 


2 
0 
1 
1 


2 
17 
6 
7 
0 
6 
4 
6 
7 
5 
9 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 

Requirements  VIII  and  IX. — VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours 
a  week  for  each  student  for  36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be 
r^arded  as  the  normal  program  of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  imits  of  secondary  work  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  acceptable  minimum  for  admission  to  coU^e,  and  at 
the  time « of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard 
set  by  most  standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency 
to  raise  this  requirement  to  15  units.  A  college  of  arts  and  scienceB 
should  require  15  units  for  unconditional  admission.  In  judging  the 
reports  of  colleges  appearing  in  this  study,  however,  the  prevailing 
standard  of  1915  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Table  9. — Requiremcnta  for  admission  and  graduation y  1915-16, 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
rwiuircd 
for  ad- 
mission. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arlcansas 

Pomona  CoUeee,  California 

Occidental  CoUegG,  California. . . . 

Mills  College.  Calif(»iiia 

University  of  Redlands.  California- 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia  

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Colleso 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . 

Trinity  College.  Connecticut 

Yale  university ,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of 
Columbia 

Qeorge  Washington  University, 
District  of  Columbia 

Hjward  University  (colored). 
District  of  Columbia. .  \ 

University  of  Florida 

Coliunbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored). 
Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Geoiigia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College.  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College.  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  Colleee.  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University.  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illi- 
nois  , 

Knox  CoUege,IUiiiai8. 


14 
15 
14 

ir> 

15 
15 
15 
15 

16 

15 
15 
15 
15 

in 

11 


15 


14 
15 
15 
It 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

in 

15 
15 


Num- 
ber of 
semester 

hours 
required 

for 
bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


120 
127 
65 
120 
126 
124 
124 
120 

178 

120 
122 
120 
124 
120 
120 

139 

120 


15 

120 

15 

124 

15 

128 

15 

120 

H 

132 

15 

136 

14 

120 

120 
124 
120 
120 
134 
120 
128 
120 
128 
128 
130 
140 

130 
120 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units  re- 

JLuIred 
or  ad- 
mission. 


Illinois  Woman's  College 

I^ake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School.  Illinois. . . 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rockford  College .  Illinois 

AuiTustana  Colicee .  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Rarlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College ,  Indiana 

De  I'auw  University.  Indiana 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana  

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College.  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Mobies  College.  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  lowa , 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,lowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Mominfslde  College,  Iowa , 

Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas , 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas , 

Ottawa  Universltv,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

W^ashbum  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College.  Kansas 

Ogden  College.  Kentucky 

Centre  College.  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College.  Kentucky. . 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky. 

University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky  

BethelCollege ,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College,  Kentucky 

Loyola  university .  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  Colleee,  Maine , 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  of  Maine 


hoitn 
roquired 

bache- 
lor's d»> 
gree. 


15 

16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
15 
16 
15 
15 

16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Num- 
ber of 


'']» 

110 

vm 

121 
UB 
110 

us 
uo 
vm 

lis 

186 
110 
114 


110 

no 

110 
110 
114 

lis 

110 
110 
120 

no 

120 
120 
121 
120 
120 
120 
128 
12S 
120 
120 

120 
130 

l23 
144 
117 
122 
125 


1  Junior  college. 
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InJlitutlons. 

Num- 

units 
rBquirod 

rnHalni. 

,„,„„„. 

if2 

srd 

If 

lor'jilA. 

rColWeitsrrtUKl."'!!! 

il 

16 

ili 

w 

9 

a 

IS 
H 

li 

i 

IS 

ili 

le 

114 

154 
IS 

i! 

IB 
IS 

IS. 

lA 

IS 
I't 

1 

HI 

IB 
13* 

1** 

IM 

120 

IV 

118 

130 

108 
UD 

lao 

IS 

m 

ISO 
130 
140 

33 
W 
flO 

as 

13J 

IM 

115 
130 

Unlvpraily   o{  Roehuler,   New 

is 

IM 

i 

US 

V.a\oa  UiWitj^New  York..... 
mum  ^vMslir  (oolBwl)  Nartt 

ffiSS^^S?.-.:: 

ftxfe.!?1ffiS!f 

Weaver  CoUnco.  North  CsroIlD*. . 

(') 

jSsMBj'as^ 

Uunloipa]  DolTomty  of  Atoon, 

US 

sewjas^ 

Sffigl|ac«jii;-6»;.:: 

i 

in  SamiiHirr .  tannnoM . . . 

™?^^'^(SJ)£!«i;6hii.v::: 
"oC-TT!.."""''- 

aarCollMK.^Dwrrta 

'  of  Bt.  CBOuriDC,  Wlnne- 

-usAdolphiuOolief'cUiii- 

^i>imVTmB.Ut^ia»t*--- 

Hoikbiirani  roift^ohto'. 

S:sS^SS,s;: 

WwtCTn  rrttow  lor  Womea,  Ohio . 

' 

SSi£^?^- 

PkIHo  Palversit  T,  Onwm 

K 

wniamoile  ITnEvwill  j-",  Onim . . . 
Bpsvw  CoIWb,  Pninsvlvsnia. . . . 

SI&-:""" 

ao 

lai 
an 

t  01  St.   EUialttth.  N«w 

'iSS'^"'^'" 

i» 

■•'KS,^"'"'  '""""■ 

K|5;K,i2T.CrS?,'f 

igSggJ'Sii;: 

i« 

AlbrJKbt  CoOsc,  Pemurlvuiis. .. 
We^DiUularCblkgF.Peinuylvk.- 

"* 

•  at  Kf«  Bodwlk,  New 

nreiel'riintiuW,  PemuyfrBnia.. . 
university  of  PpiuisylvanJa 

I» 

fflSsSSSi;: 

130 

nColWe  of  the  nty  of  New 

W-BshiMKton  uid  Jeffcr'Mi  r„|. 

oollwi*. 
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Table  9. — Rtquxftm^nttfor  admxtntm  and  graduation,  1915-16 — Continued. 


— 

nqubn) 

Sum- 

bacbe- 
lor'i  de- 
gree. 

™„. 

S 

Num- 
l^,^dV 

Wmna^yan  Cnnegc,  Ttnasjh-a- 

4* 
S 

iw 

133 
124 

IM 

ii 

120 
IM 

m 

Bnnoke  tnsclluts,  VlKtnM 

Emoty  and  Henry  CoUtkb,  Vlr- 

IS 

i 

CoUwa  of  ChiHcstou,'  siiiirh  Cani- 

runnsn  umvsnUy,  Boutb  caio- 

^^S^S?; 

W».hliiKIoa  and  Lee  Unlversliy. 

12* 

Racdolpb-Uacon  Wamao'e  Col- 

130 

ifeaSE-i^t 

a 

mPCTfllB  CoDrSB  {ooloced),  Tin- 

liavis  aod  EllEbs  CaUege,  TCesI 

^^^P^t^ 

0) 

?^to*,T.™„ 

?s^i^^Si,r^?j^'te" 

13 

Sg|*rd  fi™  niU^,  i^i'ii^. . . 

lUsaioD  House,  maonasta 

rampkHi  OoUoee,  Wboomla 

fflS?7;a.'"--.v::- 

m 

■  Junior  ooUeEe. 

MAINTENANCE  OP  UBRARY  AND  LABORATORIES. 

Suggested  Bequirement  XIJI. — ^At  least  $1,000  a  year  should  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  oew  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
library.  Probably  two  or  three  times  this  figure  would  be  needed 
to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  condition.  A  similar  sum  should  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus for  scientific  laboratories; 

Table  10. — Expenditvrtt  for  ittmry  and  laboraloriet,  1914-15. 


Spent 

Ishora- 
torles. 

Bp«.t 

llbm- 
ry. 

Spent 

labora- 
lorln. 

Spent 
ry. 

1,»S5 

t3,31S 
4S3U 

"S 

618 
4,885 

3.|e 

»4,«0 

t5.4W 

IfflSSiSrSi;::: 

aallaudet   College,    District   at 

l,3M 
114,000 

HeQdrUiColUs«,  Arkansas 

Oe^5ulcSf£«,  CalUOTnii: '. '.  '- 

9i.<m 

OeorgB  WashlngtoQ  University. 
Howard     DnivBTSIly  *Ci;rt^V. 

J,  818 

Val-nrHtyoi  RrttMiM-Ciiitoiiia 
TTnlvamtr  d  Banta  Clara.  Call. 

i.m 

„ 

TiS^fiira^o.:::::::::: 

^:ooo    HM 

Florida  sute  CoUege  lot  Women. 
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Tablb  10. — Expenditure* for  librazy  and  laboraloriet,  i9J4-i5— Continued. 


It  OeorelB.. 
Direnit)' 


(Jn  College,  c;«>tfgis 

jjirth  Ganrtte  AcHduIultbI  Cot 


Ana  SoMt  CoiiaBe,  Oera^'. ! ! 
iS^iMUGal)i(e.OeorEis 


eraiuiL:oueee,unnl>. . 
EB0T7Uiil*«nltr,  oeKili 
Shacter  Collein,  Cevrila . . . 

Ihihirtlty  atldtiui. 

^nron  CatleKe,  UlliMti . . . . 
BItacis  WMlenn  IMvenl 
Bteekbum  Ccdlace,  nUmtt 
DoPboI  Unlnrifiy,  nilndi 


Ulu  Forwt  Colli 


CoOen 

M.miioii... 


BiuUanl  OiUwe,^iots 

AnrmtutkCaUeM.IUiiuiit. 

ladluiB  Dnlvandtr 

Wtbuh  Colleee,  IbdlsD* 

FjrlhMTi  Coilecs,  ladiuik 

Fnnklbi  C<iUt«e,  Indfaoa.-. 

Da  Paair  XJnivenlt;,  ludiuiB. . 


Cpe  Collsfla,  loom. .. 
Vatttmrs  Coltet«,Ib<»-  -- 
Db  Uaioai  OaUcse.Ionira. 
Dnke  Dnlvntilv.  Ion. . 


PmoisColltn.Ii 

euteVidTanltyoflavm 

Cinwl1ColIeBe,Tmn 

Ceotrftl  IhilTcralCy  oIImiB . . 
H<inili»ldB  CBUoce,  tow*. . . 
BwaaVlaM  CUlan.  Ion. . . 
MUludCoUiC^^nuw 


OU«n  DidimritTiKUBa .... 
Ku*M  wcalHUilTnf  vsnity . . 
Cooper  Coaen.  EuHM 


0|la  College.  Entuotj'. 

OiotraCallw.KlcatiKfcy. 

Gas|«(inm  (Mlege,  Eentuc^ . . . 


BeOie  ICoUwe .  KeDtuci». . . 

"I.  Sophie  KevcoIDb  Men 


.  '^<'"«S 


Loyolauiil'miltT.  Loolsuiia 

BowdotnCoUen.Hslm 

BstaCathco.Iuine 

CntTOQdtTOllb&w 

Bt.  JtdmaCoIhn,  IbnliDd 

OoaS^C^IiA.1ltrf)MBA 

Jolma  HoBkta  CalvaBlty,  Uarr- 

hail 

lloriiu  Cdete  (oolocedj,  Itary- 


Vuiihafaa  Cc^cee,  Hmrlutd. . 
RaeiHDlCoUBte,  Hurbnd... 
Hood  Oallan,  1I117I* 


Bmlth  CoDhci,  UaisschuKlti 

Whoeton  (.'«ll«n,  UusacbusetU.. 
UouDl  Holyoke  College,  Iilwm- 


Tulu  CoUq^  iluncluustu.. . 
ClitrkCDllese.UsUBoliuiena... 
Alma  Call(«e,  UkblgOD 

UDlVGTslIvorlflclllKUl . 

at.IahiuOiilTerslij',1 


CoUeie. 
Bamlbw  UutrenJl;,  UlUDeaal 

UHSlagterCoIlBn,  Himwaotk 

Colkgeol  at.  C«tliarliu,  If IddooIb 


Adolphiu  CtJlfge.  Um- 

roU>«eDi'S[.  T(iw,Hbmaaot! 

lOat&lppl  Colltn 

Ksridlu Colltce,  UlnlsilppL.. 
UolvenltT  of  UlulnJiipL 

eteplioiisCDlIqpL  Ulwnul 

WestmliuMr  Coll  Hie,  Ulsnurl. 
WUtiniii  JsveU  C^U^,  Mlaeu 

Piirk  PoUegB,  MtoourJ 

'DDd  Colkga,  Ulssourl. 


WaihtnxtiD)  Unlveialty,  Ulaouri. 

Dmry  College,  Mlnsoari 

Ceniral  WetteysD   CoU^,  lll«- 


Dnlvently  o(  UoaMcia. 

BolleTueCc^ttB  NsbrukB... 

VoJon  CoIlEgB,  hebraakt 

Douie  Colkeo,  Nebmlu 

UnlTBraily  of  Nebcsdra.... 


t'paala  CoUego,  New  jersey 

t'Dlvnraliytfl  New  Meiim 

Now  York  BlalBCoUegP  tor  Tporh- 

AlCrod  'iJiiivVrs'ii  v'  New  York ' " ! . 

Bi.Sl*n!ieniColftgB,  r' 


York 

Elmlra Colk^e^  NcwYork.... 
Hoben  CoUegn,  New  York.... 
Collfee  ol   ^few    Buebelln,  N 

York 

Baranrd  College,  New  York. . 
CoJiunbto  Unlversllv,  New  Yoi 
College  ol  the  City  of  tie*  Yorl 
Huiiter  Callege  irftfao  City  oIN 

York 


alveislly  0/ 


Union  University,  New  York 

UnlTBraily  of  North  Cwolton 

DivldeoD  College,  NorthCoTollnD. 
Trinity  Collect  North  Csrolhin. . . 

Elon  College  NorthCanilinB 

OolltDnl  ColtegB,  North  CBnlina. . 
Bhaw  DtilvasItyCcoloted),  North 


e,  North  CB 


North  CUDlbiB.. 
UnlvoialtyotNortl 
MualripBl  Ur^versl 

ohioUniiwiity!!! 


1    College, 


Epent     1 
libora-    1 


1750 

i.m 

3,7*0 


9,600 


3,  KM 
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Table  W.—EzpendUura/or  library  and  lahoralonei,  JSi.*-15— Continued. 


Bsldwb-W»llueCollg(B,  01 

Bhiffton  Cdllua,  Ohio 

UadarvUtoC^&a,  Ohio. . . . 


CultalUnhtnitr,  OtHo 

at.KUTCaU4e,Ohla 

DaHuoaCollsga.Obfei 

^ilo  WMqrBO  Dnlvanlty. . . 

Xaim)nCollgfe,Obla 

j^feCtaCollcnL  OUa 


Ctdkse  of  WgoMer, 

IblbodU  Unlvenltr  of  Okla- 


lAUnanKrofOEbfhoma 

AJbuj  Collage.  Omkdd. 

PidflaUnlwdtr,  OragDD... 
JbUimvlUaCoUrcv,  Okt/aa. 

nolOeColltfa.Oragan 

Baod  College.  Oregoo 


Bl]Fn  IfoirrOwanii  Itanaylvui 
BwntCallcee,  etaoxslnai^.. 
vUHnOidlan,  Pamarlviitla... 
LMhTMteOcJriap  " ■ 

BaTSriDTc' 


fiBDklta  KoA  barsball  College, 

PennsylTiuiIs. 

UdcoId     UnlvOTslly    {ookired}, 


Alh^hcny  Collwe,  PchiistIvbiiIb 
Irvlor  Pamsle  Calli^,  Pennsyl- 


Dniel  tostllate,  Pennaylvu 
UDlTenKy  ofPeansylTBols.. 

Sunaatuuina  Unlrenlty,  P 


ColumblB  CDllege,  Bo 

llns 

Unlvenlly  of  Soutb  ci 


<n[ly,  South  Cbtd- 


u  CDlJege,  South  Csnliiu . 


UlllJeaa  C 


i* 

George  J'ea body  CoUfgo  tor  Teach 

FUk'UijivBraiiy  (colored),  Ton- 

Vanderb'iil  i)niTOniily,i^Dne.iwc 
llalverstly  olthe  Souui,  Tdodds- 


Boward  l^yne  Colbvc.  Teiul 

Rl«  Imllliite,  TeiM 

Austbi  CoUtgs,  Tejiu. 

Baylor  Ualvenlty,  Twoi 

DnlvereltyoftJIah 

Uddtebun' College,  Vennonl 

St.  Ulc^Ml'iColi^.  VermoDt. .. 
BridnwaUr  CoUwa,  VliKhila,.. . . 
OnlTarsltyo|VlriaSa...„ 

Roanoke  uistlUite,  Vtnlnh. . . , . . 

Emory  and  Qtmry  CoQege,  Vlr- 

Bamndeii'  -  SMaey  'coDege,' '  Vlr-' 

Holltaa'coileeo*,  Vlfgiiita; !  1  ■ ; "  " : 
Washington  ana  Loe  UnlTonlly. 


Qcfolpii-U 
!»,  Vlreii 


^,     Irgtala 

Vlnrinla  Union  ^nlvmlty  (poi- 

CollegB '  oi'  Wiliiain'  and   Mary", 


UnhiusltyofWashhiiilon 

Spokano  rollBRB,  Washington 

I&vls  and  EDdnB  College,  Weit 

VlrglDiB 

"nil™,  Wtoeonsln 

le.  wtsooniln 


ML<alan  Bouie,  WlscoMhi.. 
Caniplnn  Cflllege,  WUiflnshi 
RIponl^ollG^,  Wisnmsln... 
St.  rinra  Collego  and  AooA 


RELATIVE  SIZE  OP  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  large  number  of  students  who  leave  college  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  and  the  small  relative  size  of  the  upper 
classes,  have  constituted  a  serious  educational  and  administrative 
problem  for  many  years.  In  certain  institutions  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  all  students  are  members  of  the  freshman  class.  It  ia  generally 
admitted  that  this  condition  is  detrimental  to  institutional  tradition, 


IteddUfiCEd  AKD  dTAKt>AllI>S  6V  COLLSOBfi. 


n 


ay  affect  the  scholarly  momentum  of  a  college.  The  status 
aspect  to  this  matter  of  the  colleges  reporting  is  indicated  in 
llowing  table,  showing  the  number  of  high-school  graduates 
Lg  in  1915  checked  against  the  total  collegiate  student  body: 

1. — Faculty  J  college  students^  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 

1915. 


InsUtations. 


f  of  Alal^mia 

f  oi  Arizona .' 

>Ilege,  Arkuisas 

TolMge,  Arkansas 

'oUein,  California 

1  Ck>llBfw,  California 

!0e,CaKfomia 

f  01  Redlands,  Oalifoinia 

r  of  Santa  Claia^aUfomia 

tanford  limior  university,  Cali- 

I  of  Colorado 

iToUege 

f  ci  Denver,  Colorado 

>I]eee,  Connecticut 

'•rsity,  Connecticut 

College,  District  of  Columbia 

aaUngtoQ  University,  District  of 

ia. 

LFniversity  (colored),  District  of 

ia 

Y  of  Florida 

College,  Florida 

ate  College  for  Women 

f  of  Georgia. 

niversity  (colored),  Georgia 

re,  (ieorgia 

>rgia  Agricultural  College 

*tt  College,  Georgia 

College,  (ieorgia 

t  College,  Georgia 

>llege,  Georgia 

aiversity,  Georgia 

)Ilege,  Georgia 

f  ofldalio 

tUege,  nilnois 

eelevan  University 

1  College,  Illinois ^ 

Jniversity|Illinois 

xiversity,  Illinois 

JlWn  University,  Dlinois 

lege,  Illinois 

Oman's  CoUem 

»8t  College,  nunois 

himer  Sdiool,  Illinois 

tarn  CoUmml  Illinois 

Conege,  11  Imois 

a  College,  niinois 

niveraty 

dUege,  Indiana 

College,  Indiana 

^1  lege,  Indiana 

University,  Indiana 

Qen,  TnHlftTift 

f  ra  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

dversity,  Indiana 

B  TeafraersCoUege 

je,  Iowa 

College,  Iowa 

>g  College^  Iowa 

Iwsity,  lowa 

>Ilege,  Iowa 

venity  of  Iowa 

Hege,  Iowa 

atveralty  of  Iowa 

da  College,  Iowa 

itaCoUflfe,  Iowa 


Fa©. 

ulty. 


24 
28 
18 
13 
45 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
85 
31 
25 

104 
16 

38 

25 
17 
20 
21 
31 
17 
11 
14 
28 
16 
25 
16 
16 
12 
40 
12 
18 
12 
20 
18 
39 
26 
16 
20 
18 
12 
28 
14 

233 
21 
34 
18 
37 
20 
80 
26 
98 
43 
9 
12 
31 
12 

148 
31 
17 
19 
10 


Studmts. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

406 

88 

494 

200 

141 

350 

0 

55 

55 

244 

25 

269 

241 

299 

540 

195 

138 

333 

0 

187 

187 

58 

119 

177 

93 

0 

93 

1,644 

556 

2,200 

402 

448 

850 

173 

354 

527 

270 

310 

580 

235 

0 

235 

1,483 

0 

1,483 

48 

30 

78 

476 

263 

739 

262 

71 

333 

96 

0 

96 

46 

47 

98 

0 

153 

153 

278 

0 

278 

39 

.  16 

55 

0 

102 

102 

83 

1 

84 

0 

299 

299 

22 

23 

45 

0 

166 

166 

0 

198 

198 

244 

0 

244 

0 

160 

160 

134 

223 

357 

39 

32 

71 

124 

119 

243 

45 

27 

72 

36 

324 

360 

121 

0 

121 

131 

205 

336 

233 

208 

441 

0 

176 

176 

102 

92 

194 

0 

33 

33 

160 

91 

251 

0 

217 

217 

136 

61 

197 

1,701 

968 

2,669 

334 

0 

334 

170 

202 

372 

123 

131 

254 

367 

378 

745 

168 

249 

417 

274 

0 

274 

65 

49 

114 

240 

1,579 

1,819 

230 

257 

487 

28 

0 

28 

96 

129 

225 

260 

229 

489 

81 

74 

155 

812 

765 

1,577 

234 

310 

544 

29 

31 

60 

155 

221 

376 

29 

36 

65 

Number  of  high  school 
graduates  entering  in 
1915. 


Men. 


109 

65 

0 


109 
69 


30 
19 


188 
67 

115 
85 

320 
15 

96 

84 

51 

5 

0 

75 

2 


7 
0 


0 

0 

70 


58 


23 

111 

65 

116 

0 

38 

0 

60 

0 

77 


119 
7 

55 
127 

71 
250 

28 


100 


30 
81 
42 
316 
98 

8 
65 

9 


Women. 


16 
35 
16 


120 
60 


0 
0 


170 

125 

133 

0 

0 

11 

48 

16 
0 
2 

74 
0 
2 


1 
132 


70 

19 

0 


67 


165 
0 
93 
93 
85 
41 
15 
49 

110 
30 


0 
4 

58 
120 

94 
0 

15 


100 


44 
42 
24 
300 
106 
12 
90 
13 


Total. 


125 

100 

16 


129 


30 
19 

471 
858 
192 
248 

85 
820 

26 

144 

100 
51 

7 
74 
75 

4 


8 
132 


70 
19 
70 


125 


188 

111 

158 

209 

85 

79 

15 

109 

110 

107 


119 
11 
113 
247 
165 
250 
43 


200 


74 
123 

66 
616 
204 

30 
166 

22 


BESOUBCES  AND  STANDABCS  OF  COLLEaES. 


inatltuttau. 

£^ 

Stadenli. 

Mumber  of  Ugh  •duol 

Ken. 

Women.   Total 

Uen. 

women. 

ToCaL 

11 

i 

». 

10 
28 

W 
49 

1» 

1 

157 
30 

IM 
lOO 

82 
0 
104 

i 

73 

S7 
38 

It 

88 

225 

1 

0 
273 

SI 

1 
1 

348 

304 

i 

so 

i 

■2 

400 

IH 

lOO 

106 
49 

as 

40 

12» 

80 

4S3 

15 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

S 
1 

58 

ao4 

H.   Sophie   w'eBcomb   Memorial  Collnge, 

107 

1 

Lin, . .i_.;    .■'.-.. .1^^   ^^^^          

33 

18 

0 

IS 

U 

■  "■■:™™i,Y iJ 

0 

30 

M 

» 

100 

1 

we 

18 

31 

15B 

IIM 
279 

i 

M 
123 

.3 

m 

'1 

BO 

235 

30» 

M 

113 

en 

1 

ITS 

'aoe 

783 

\u 
.,!S 

200 
4« 
296 
1«6 
314 
631 

i 

80 
30 
223 
Ml 

lis 

23« 

1,010 

2W 
278 

ffiS^sH^"'"-" 

tS 

™ 

n 

30 

33 

ft 

5***bIf«SSi^F  iiuS^i' 

81 

I 

85 

OS 

in 

i 

0 

S&^vS&ii::::::::::::: 

i: 

« 

0 

'i 

1 

i! 

00 

70 

40 
14 

31 

i 
1 

30 

1 

4S 

0 

37 

1 

n 

i 

i 

34 

30 
B3 

NeoHamTuhirDColtFjealAsTiculIureaiid 

uS^UyoriC>wM«kS*' 

*J 

SS^TlLrS^K^^^o.^r^.':?.-:::: 

I^sa^==;;E- 
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RESOUBCES  AKD  STANDARD^  OF  COLLEGES. 


Hen.     Woman.   Total. 


oU««B,  New  yorlt. 

E  Nivr  Bachelle,  New  York . . 

CoIlBge,  Now  York 

1  Unii-enitr,  New  York 

f  the  City  ol  New  York 

□llFge  ol  the  Ctir  at  New  Ymk. . . . 

jlk«E,NewVoftI""""JI"';i!" 

ly  or  RoOusWr  ttrw  York 

ulversity.  New  York,. 

lyoINoiihCuoUiia*. 

iCoUeei-,  North  CsioUm. 

'olleee.  North  Cuolinik 

lege,  North  CBioUna 

Cotlcer'i  Norlh  CuuUna 

liTersltj'  ({■olored),  North  CaroUra. 

^oUi-ee,  North  CBTolhiii 

^sdemr  uid  Coll0«o,  North  Cu^Urui 

ty  olIlonbDakDia. 

JUnli-eisltroI  Akron,  Ohio 

-wSl^ciik^Vohio"" '.i; : '.'.'. 

Colk^,  Ohio 

Ib  Cidfere,  Ohio 

ijoTCiDciimati.OhlDL 

B(Mrn  UnlTentty,  Ohio 

jDlvcnltT,  Ohio 

Coltas*,  OUo. 

CoIlm,Ohia 

slFnu  DntvenItT 

ColltflB.Ohlo 

CalteR-Oblo 

umColb«e,Ohto 

nlveralty,  Ohio 

^Une  lor  Wnmeo,  Ohio. 

Cdbm  for  Women,  Ohio 

[e  CoIIue,  Ohio 

ide  Colb^,  Obbi, 

n  Univmllf,  Ohki. 

[  Woorter,  Ohio. 

erCoUree,Okliihaffi> '.'.'.  "-'.'. 

tT0tOkl»hoin« 

roUege,  Oiwn. 

rnlversity,  Onson 

TQIaCoQege,  OnsfB. 

«ll««e,Oreeao 

Liege,  Oi«on 

tie  Cnlverstty,  Oregon 

aCoilegc,  FoDBsylviiiiii 

Lirr  College,  Pennaylvanla. 

?olJf«e,  Heiinsylvanis 

^lefe,  PennsylrftDla 

flCMlnte,  PennsylTwiIa 

ranla&^fige 

rd  CoUefe,  VnuuylTMils 

I  nil]  HanhiUl  CoUage,  I'cmujl 

(JniFersiCytoalareil),  PoDnsylvanli 

iyColleco,Faarayi™nlE 

onukle  CoI](««,  PennsylTiQiK 

.Collan.Peiunylmih. 

liter  uiuen,  PeansylTinla. 

tyol  PooDsylTwitB. 

uum  Cnlvenity,  Pemuylvimla. . . 

rsoJa  State  College 

laroColleec,  Pennsylvania 

loniiDdJeSersoa  Callage,  Pennsy] 

itin;r«li(4!e.  Peiuisylvania...!!!! 

ICnarleaton,  Sonth  Carol  Ida 

ft  College,  South  Carolina. 


^76 
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Table  11. — Faculty ,  college  sttidentSj  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  iri 

1915 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  university,  South  Carolina 

Converse  Cf^ege,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

MUUgan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

Qeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Ten- 
nessee  

Fisk  University  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbllt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  Soutn,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  Ck>Ilege,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  (Allege,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas. 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  Ck>llege,  Vermont 

St.  Hichaers  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia. 

University  of  Virginia . . . : 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia 

Hollins  CJoUege,  Vh-ginia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia . . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  v irglniu 

Richmond  CoU^,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  CloUege,  Washington 

Ifiavisand  Elkins  Ck)Uege,  West  Virginia. . . . 

Lawrence  Ck>llege.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 

University  ol  Wisconsin 

Milton  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

MUwaukee- Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  (Allege,  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

8t.  Clara  (Allege and  Academy,  WL^consin. . 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Students. 


Number  of  high  school 
graduates  entering  in 
1915. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


32 

323 

11 

205 

13 

0 

13 

324 

36 

150 

8 

60 

9 

108 

U 

45 

8 

26 

10 

98 

6 

0 

100 

413 

32 

95 

35 

260 

18 

160 

117 

882 

7 

65 

41 

264 

10 

108 

66 

243 

37 

764 

30 

187 

11 

20 

13 

42 

59 

523 

8 

31 

10 

176 

10 

118 

12 

0 

28 

369 

46 

0 

29 

268 

12 

62 

15 

178 

124 

813 

6 

2 

29 

34 

35 

294 

41 

246 

283 

1,692 

14 

33 

9 

54 

35 

0 

9 

38 

15 

80 

25 

105 

14 

0 

32 

0 

153 

0 

223 

0 

77 

48 

15 

42 

94 

1,099 

84 

72 

0 

811 

49 

119 

0 

x268 

838 

156 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

624 

117 

7 

0 

1,042 

8 

22 

270 

142 

1,109 

39 

0 

234 

1 

0 

94 

69 


355 
205 
153 
324 
373 

60 
185 

93 

41 
140 

M 

1,512 
179 
332 
160 

1,693 
114 
383 
108 
511 

1,002 

343 

20 

72 

523 

31 

176 

lis 

106 

309 

024 

385 

69 

178 

1,855 

10 

50 

564 

388 

2,801 

72 

54 

234 

39 

80 

2-,9 

09 


3S 

0 

116 

0 

77 

22 

50 

243 

2 

10 

131 

115 

507 

14 


0 

45 

0 

241 

45 

6 

0 

364 

6 

10 

121 

43 

320 

15 


Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

124 

11 

135 

8.. 
30 

0 
03 

86 
90 

t 

' 

18 

12 

0 

8 
10 

48 

26 
22 
48 

18 
131 

14 
27 

32 

158 

275 
21 

237 
19 

512 
40 

30 

0 

36 

07 

4 

8 

l.-il 

0 

ro 

0 

11 

0 

8 

117 

4 

19 

151 
8 

38 

45 

116 

241 

122 

28 

SO 

007 

8 

20 

252 

158 

827 

29 


EXPENSE  OP  ADMINISTRATION. 


Uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  annual  income  which 
may  properly  be  spent  for  administration.  The  committee  does  not 
venture  to  suggest  a  standard.  It  submits  the  following  table, 
however,  for  the  general  information  of  college  officers: 
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LETTER  OF  TRAKSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  21^  1918. 
Sir  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  made  under  my 
direction  at  the  request  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey 
Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  The  survey  includes  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional organization  and  administration  in  South  Dakota;  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  the  preparation  of 
teachei-s  for  these  schools;  and  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  including  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
the  four  State  normal  schools,  and  such  accredited  private  colleges 
and  schools  for  special  classes  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  include  to 
make  this  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  State. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school 
practice,  who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics ;  Dr.  Chester 
D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education ;  Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop, 
assistant  in  rural  education;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Dr.  William  F.  Eussell,  dean  of  the  school  of 
education.  University  of  Iowa ;  and  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor 
of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University.  The  report  and  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  were  approved  by  me  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey  Commission  June  16,  1918. 
Accompanying  this  report  is  a  brief  report  by  the  South  Dakota 
Survey  Commission  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  approving  and 
accepting  in  full  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  conmiittee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C  orrmussioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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BEPOST  AND  SEC0MMENBATI0N8  OF  THE   SOUTH 
BAKOTA  ED^UCATIONAL  SUBYET  COMMISSION. 


In  these  days  when  efficiency  is  demanded  of  every  person  and  or- 
ganization, the  more  progressive  States  have  begun  to  ascertain 
whether  all  is  being  done  to  make  their  schools  as  effective  and  effi- 
cient as  possible,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  average  American  State  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  being  desirous  of  keeping  the 
State  in  the  vanguard  educationally  and  believing  that  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  present  educational  system  can  best  be  disclosed 
by  careful  survey  of  the  educational  departments  and  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  its  fifteenth  legislative  session,  1917,  passed  the  follow- 
ing act : 

(S.  B.  130)  Chapter  226,  1917  Session  Laws. 

AX  ACT  Provldliig  for  a  State  educational  survey  and  appropriating  money 

therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

SEmoN  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  meml)ers,  all  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  compensation,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  public  educa- 
tl<»nal  system  of  South  Dakota,  Including  all  schools  and  educational  institutiuus 
supported  by  public  funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  to  report 
its  findings  with  reconmiendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy  to  the 
governor  on  or  before  July  1,  1918. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  employ  an  expert  or  experts  nominated 
by  and  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  shall  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  make  such  survey, 
and  shall  supply  such  assistants  and  equipment  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  said 
commission  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
tix  the  compensation  of  such  expert  or  experts  and  assistants. 

Section  3.  The  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  public  recorda  All  puMc  school  and  educational  institutions,  teachers,  in- 
structors, faculties,  (^cers,  and  employees  shall  furnish  all  information  and 
assistance  in  their  power  to  and  in  making  such  survey.  The  members  of  said 
commission,  experts  or  assistants,  shall  have  the  production  of  papers  and 
records  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  oaths.  In  case  any  person  ^<um- 
moned  by  any  member  of  tmcb  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  obey  such  process  or  to  testify  before  such  commission,  experts,  or 
assistants,  the  said  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  may  apply  to  the  circuit 
courts  of  this  State  to  compel  obedience  and  testimony,  and  the  circuit  courts 
are  hereby  empowered  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  process. 

Section  4.  The  said  commission  shall.  In  addition  to  other  work  specified  by 
this  act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  number  of  available  teachers 
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Vra  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM,  OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA; 

in  the  State,  their  qualifications  and  to  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  con- 
solidating any  of  the  existing  State  eilucational  institutions  or  departments 
thereof. 

Section  5.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,500,  or  so.  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  such  survey  as  is  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, including  the  personal  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  said  commission 
in  connection  therewith,  which  money  shall  be  paid  upon  warrants  of  the  State 
auditor  issued  upon  vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  total  expense  of  such 
survey  esweed  the  sum  of  $6,500. 

Section  6.  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  Gov.  Xorbeck  on  September  6,  1917, 
appointed  as  members  of  the  State  educational  commission  Mr.  A.  M. 
Anderson,  of  Sturgis;  Mr.  C.  E.  Swanson,  of  Sisseton;  and  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Sabin,  of  Lake  Andes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  survey  com- 
mission was  held  at  Pierre,  October  6,  1917,  at  which  time  plans  for 
the  survey,  outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  were  discussed  and  adopted.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  27,  1917.  In  this  meeting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  represented  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  fuilher  outlined  the  plans  of  procedure  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mission the  list  of  educational  experts  appointed  ])y  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  survey.  The  survey  committee,  com- 
prising five  Bureau  of  Education  experts  and  three  additional  experts 
from  different  States  and  educational  institutions,  were  formally 
accepted  by  the  survey  commission.     They  were : 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice,  in  charge  of  the 

survey. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education. 
Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  assistant  in  rural  education. 
Assisted  by  the  following  eilucational  experts ; 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dr.  .William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of  education,  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor  of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University. 

A  final  conference  was  held  at  Pierre  from  June  16  to  18.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  State  commission  there  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
presidents  of  the  accredited  denominational  colleges,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  and  others  profes- 
sionally interested  in  the  conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


JffiPOBT  AND  HECOMMEXDATIONS.  EC 

After  tholrough  discussion  and  careful  consideration  the  survey 
commission  unanimously  accepted  all  but  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  survey  experts.  This  one  exception  was  the  section  re- 
ferring to  the  disposal  of  the  school  of  mines.  Upon  this  section  (sub- 
stitute recommendation  1,  chapter  20)  Mr.  Swanson  and  Miss  Sabin 
voted  to  accept  the  recommendation  made  by  the  survey  experts,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  voted  no. 

The  State  survey  commission  urge  upon  the  governor  and  the  six- 
teenth legislative  assembly  that  the  administrative  and  legislative 
plans  and  recommendations  laid  down  in  the  body  of  this  report  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  opportunity  or  shaped  into  admin- 
istrative policy  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  other  boards  and 
I    the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

To  the  end,  finally,  that  the  legislative  recommendations  may  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  be  adopted  at  the  present  session : 

L  Amend  section  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  enlarge  tlie  powers 
ami  duties  of  the  State  boardof  regents  of  education. 

2.  Constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  muy  determine 
the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their  qualifications,  compensation,  tenure 
of  office,  and  pmvers  and  duties,  anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

3.  Amendment  to  section  3  of  article  8  of  the  constitution  to  provide  th:it  the 
interest  and  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed. 

4.  Amend  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  relieve  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  control  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Sfcite  Training  School,  and  to 
place  these  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion, anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  whole-hearted  help  given  the  work  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions,  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
State;  and  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  painstaking  and  thoroughgoing  survey  of  education 
made  under  his  direction,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  general  preparation  of  the 
report,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  courtesy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EuTu  E.  Sabin, 

C.  E.   SwANSON, 

A.  M.  Anderson. 


UTTRODUCTOBT. 

Stepg  leadinff  ta  the  survey. — ^The  present  educational  survey  of 
South  Dakota  is  the  direct  result  of  a  demand  by  the  people  of  the 
State  for  »  school  system  to  meet  in  every  way  the  modern  require- 
ments of  organized,  efficient  industrial  life,  as  it  is  lived  in  the  great 
agricultural  Commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
a  deep-seated  public  feeling  that  the  schools  of  the  State — especially 
the  rural  schools — ^have  not  kept  pace  with  the  economic  development 
of  this  great  agricultural  State.  The  people  of  South  Dakota  seem 
determined  that  the  young  State  shall  not  allow  itself  to  become 
afflicted  with  the  extreme  conservatism  and  inertness  that  have  some- 
times shown  themselves  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

This  desire  has  found  expression  in  the  present  surv^ey  of  the  edu- 
caticmal  system  of  the  State.  The  State  Teacher  Association  of 
South  Dakota  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  educational 
improvement.  In  1915  the  association  appointed  a  committee  of 
educators  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  survey.  The  work 
thus  begun  culminated  in  the  survey  act  of  1917,  which  is  given  in 
full  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  State  survey  commission.  The 
proposed  survey  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Byrne, 
retiring  governor,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  Xorbeck,  present  governor  of 
the  State.  It  had  also  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  of  farmers'  organizations,  business  men's  clubs,  and 
^omen's  clubs  throughout  the  State. 

The  act  contains  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  actual  work  of  the  survey  shall  be  done  by  or  under  the 
direction  of- the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

2.  The  State  commission  and  the  survey  experts  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  public  records. 

3.  The  Stat^  commission  and  survey  experts  shall  have  the  assist- 
ance of  all  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  teach- 
ers, officers,  and  employees. 

It  was  further  agreed  by  the  State  commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  the  survey  report  should  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  by  the  Bareau  of  Education. 

Orgamsation  of  the  field  work. — Immediately  after  its  organiza- 
tion at  Pierre,  October  6,  1917,  the  State  survey  commission  called 
«pon  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  expert  assistance  agreed 
wpon  and  to  take  charge  of  the  survey.    The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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cation  immediately  took  steps  to  organize  the  necessary  staff,  which 
began  its  preliminary  study  in  December,  1917,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  supervising  oflRcers,  j^ublic-school  teachers,  and  faculties  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  questionnaires  and  other  outlines 
to  procure  such  data  as  could  not  be  procured  from  State  records  or 
in  other  ways.  The  actual  field  work  began  early  in  January  and 
continued  till  late  in  March. 

Dr.  H.  TV.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript.  He  spent  70  days  on  work  in  the  field,  study- 
ing particularly  State  and  local  school  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision;  school  statistics;  school  support;  preparation  of 
public-school  teachers;  and  school  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools.  He  prepared  the  following  chapters  of  the  report:  I  to 
VIII,  inclusive;  XI,  XVII  to  XIX,  inclusive;  and  XXI. 

Drs.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Chester  D.  Jarvis, 
and  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  made  a  searching  study  of  all  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
bo  published  by  the  bureau  as  a  separate  bulletin.  A  condensed  form 
of  this  study  appears  as  Chapter  XX  in  this  report. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  studied  home  economics  as  a  phase  of  the 
entire  educational  system  and  prepared  Chapter  XIII  and  portions 
.of  other  chapters.    She  devoted  45  days  to  field  study. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop  spent  70  days  in  the  State  devoting  the 
time  to  survey  of  rural  and  village  schools.  She  prepared  Chapters 
X;  XII,  and  XIV. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson  gave  his  time  to  town  and  city  schools,  which 
study  is  embodied  in  Chapter  XV. 

Dr.  Willam  F.  Russell  surveyed  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and 
made  a  study  of  financial  maintenance  of  the  normal  schools.  In 
this  study  he  had  the  assistance  of  several  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  education,  University  of  Iowa.  The  high-school 
study  forms  Chapter  XVI  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  statistics  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  prepared  Chapter  IX,  on  school  support,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Foght ;  he  also  prepared  several  sections  of  the 
report  on  higher  education. 

Acknoxcledgment, — The  bureau  survey  committee  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligation  to  the  members  of  the  State  survey  com- 
mission for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty  cooperation  through- 
out the  study;  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for 
valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  statistics;  to 
the  State  historian  for  valuable  documentary  information ;  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  private 
colleges  and  the  county  and  city  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 
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Chapter  I. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


General  topography. — South  Dakota  is  a  mighty  domain,  measur- 
ing 380  miles  from  east  to  west  and  248  miles  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  a  total  area  of  77,615  square  miles,  of  which  76,868  square 
miles  are  land  and  747  are  water  surface.  In  size  it  ranks  as  four- 
teenth among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Excepting  the  Black  Hills  region,  the  State  is  a  great  rolling 
plain — ^the  eastern  portion  forming  a  part  of  the  lower  prairie-plains 
section,  the  western  lying  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  land  rises  gradu- 
ally from  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  along  the  eastern  border  to 
3,500  feet  in  the  west,  culminating  with  an  altitude  of  7,242  feet 
(Harney  Park)  in  the  great  domelike  Black  Hills.  The  mean  ele- 
vation is  nearly  2,200  feet. 

The  Missouri  River  divides  the  State  into  two  sections  of  almost 
equal  size  but  greatly  divergent  in  topographical  features.  The 
eastern  half  has  been  scoured  down  by  the  ancient  ice  sheet,  which 
has  left  it  gently  rolling  and  traversed  by  two  flat  river  valleys  with 
somewhat  higher  intervening  watersheds.  In  the  northeast  of  this 
section  lies  the  Coteau  de  Prairies,  a  ridge  of  low  moraine  hills, 
which  form  the  watershed  between  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
This  section  is  dotted  with  small  lakes  of  glacial  origin.  Southward 
lies  the  fertile  James  River  Valley — the  remains  of  the  ancient 
**  Dakota  Lake,"  and  the  Great  Sioux  Valley.  West  of  these  fertile 
valleys  lies  the  Coteau  du  Missouri,  a  hill  region  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,800  feet.  This  ridge  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Missouri'  and  the  James.  The  -soil  of  the  eastern  section  is  a 
deep  alluvial  loam  overlaid  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  This  half 
of  the  State  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  diversified 
agriculture. 

The  land  west  of  the  Missouri  is  rugged  and  broken  by  stream 
erosion.  The  'continental  ice  sheet  left  it  untouched,  by  reason  of 
which  this  part  of  the  State  has  a  most  perfect  drainage  system, 
being  gullied  deep  by  shallow  streams^  giving  it  a  highly  broken 
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contour  of  plateau  lands  cut  by  steep  narrow  valleys,  weird  towering 
buttes,  and,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  the  picturesque  Bad  Lands, 
or  Terres  Mauvaises  of  the  early  French  voyajeur.  The  latter  are 
still  in  a  state  of  soil  erosion,  so  that  much  of  it  is  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion and  practically  useless.  Finally,  on  the  western  border,  lie  the 
Black  Hills,  a  great  mountain  uplift  125  miles  long  and  60  miles 
wide. 

The  great  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are  best  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  clays  overlaid  with 
some  alluTial  loam,  but  lacking  in  vegetable  mould.  By  reascm  of 
their  higher  altitude,  certain  areas  in  the  we.stern  half  of  the  State 
have  an  insufficient  annual  rainfall  to  assure  the  farmer  of  good 
crops.  Dry  farming  is  utilized  successfully,  and,  wherever  practi- 
cable, irrigation  is  resorted  to.  The  most  notable  project  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  Belle  Fourche  River  in  tlie  northern  spurs  of  the 
Black  Hills,  where  100,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

South  Dakota  has  a  continental  climate  with  great  extrwnes  of 
temperature.  In  summer  the  temperature  often  rises  above*  100*^ 
Fahrenheit,  aJid  in  winter  occasionally  falls  to  more  than  40°  below 
zero.  But,  foitunately,  the  diyness  of  the  atmosphere  mitigates 
these  extremes  and  renders  the  climate,  on  the  whole,  invigorating 
and  pletisant. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  has  been  a  great  determining  factor  in  the 
life  and  occupations  of  the  people.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  20 
inches,  being  upward  of  *28  inches  in  the  eastern  third,  17  to  28  inches 
in  center,  and  12  to  17  inches  in  the  western  third,  which  latter  is  in- 
sufficient to  assure  crops.  The  middle  section  suffers  from  occasional 
droughts,  and  never  produces  such  abundant  ci-ops  as  are  common  to 
the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  The  eastern  half  of  South  Dakota  is 
a  natural  agricultural  region.  The  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are 
a  natural  grazing  region  which  should  be  devoted  in  the  main  to 
stock  raising.  The  Black  Hills  region  offers  a  variety  of  occupations^ 
such  as  mining,  lumbering,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  and.  agri- 
culture under  irrigation. 

Economic  and  industrial  conditions. — Of  the  entire  population, 
78|  per  cent  live  in  the  open  country  and  in  rural  villages  of  less 
than  1,000  population,  and  gain  their  livelihood  directly  from  the 
land.  Only  125,404  persons,  or  21.5  per  cent  (1915),  live  in  places 
of  more  than  1,000  population.  Fully  three- fourths  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  rural  population,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  and  lumbering  are  minor  occupations,  limited  to  the  Black 
Hills.  Stone  quarrying  is  also  a  profitable  occupation  in  limited 
areas.  A  variety  of  manufa(%iring  industries  engage  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.    But,  after  all,  agricul- 
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3  the  chief  iadnstry,  about  which  all  tlie  other  occnpations 
e  as  sabsidiary. 

le  1  contains  an  enumeration  of  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
\  engafged  in  useful  occnpations.  The  chief  occupations  alone 
:^luded : 

Tablk  1. — Occupation  of  population. 
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StflCtiooAry  engineers 680 

Farmers 96. 726 

HouaewiveB 118 .  110 

Common  laborers 19. 5;J2 

ICachtnists l,02j 

Masons 745 

Merchants 6. 849 

Miners 1, 91 0 

Nurses 741 

Offieials 1.349 

Painters 1,056 

Railway  employees 2, 589 

SalesfflWB 2. 863 

Servants 4 .  219 

Stockmen 2,418 


he  top  of  the  list  numerically  stands  housewifery,  with  a  total 
,110.  Next  come  farmers  with  96,726,  to  whidi  group  might 
•perly  added  agi'icultural  laborers  and  certain  others  enumer- 
nder  sundry  occupations.  The  group  designated  as  stockmen 
ted  to  "  ranchmen  "  in  the  larger  sense.  This  number  is  small, 
Iso  the  group  devoted  to  mining. 

if*ultural  development. — The  total  land  area  in  acres  is 
,520,  of  which  23,820,436  acres  were  in  farms  in  1915,  as 
t  16,442,322  in  farms  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  farms  was 
\i  in  1915,  and  the  average  size  per  farm  235  acres,  as  against 
farms  in  1905,  with  the  average  size  per  farm  314  acres, 
lone  is  there  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  per  farm,  but  the 
e  of  improved  farms  has  increa.sed  from  15,827j208  in  1910  to 
,770  acres  in  1915.  xV  large  proportion  of  the  farmS  is  still 
ed  bv  their  owners,  although  this  cla.ss  unfortunatelv  has  in- 
i  only  slightly  during  the  last  five-year  period.  The  tenant 
r,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  may  be  ascer- 
from  Table  2.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  can 
remedied  until  life  in  the  open  country,  becomes  stabilized 
:h  a  new  kind  of  educated  leadership,  culminating  in  more 
ome,  complete  living  in  agricultural  communities  than  is  now 
le. 

Table  2. — Agricviiural  development  hy  years. 
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The  farmers  of  the  State  are  becoming  well-to-do,  some  of  tliem 
wealthy.  Many  of  the  latter  class  are  retiring  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  educational  facilities  and  social  opportunities 
are  greater  than  in  the  open  country.  The  production  of  new  wealth 
from  the  land  is  quite  marked.  Thus  in  1908  the  production  in 
grain,  hay,  fruits,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wool  and  hides,  etc, 
reached  a  total  of  $185,434,000 ;  in  1917  the  value  of  the  production 
from  the  soil  amoimted  to  $465,350,000,  or  an  average  of  $4,498 
produced  by  each  farm  during  the  year,  a  very  large  average  as  com- 
l>ared  with  other  States. 

The  production  of  wealth  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
101,224  farms.  The  average  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  far 
above  that  of  the  western  half.  Where  production  of  ordinary  farm 
crops  is  attempted  in  the  semi-arid  western  and  northwestern  sec- 
tions, the  net  income  is  often  very  small.  These  folk  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  discussing  school  education  of  these  regions,  in  later 
chapters. 

A  good  idea  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  or  ability  to 
produce  new  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  may  be  ascertained  by  studying 
the  accompanying  map  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  tax  commissioiL 
It  gives  the  assessed  land  valuation  by  years. 

Distributian  and  racial  composition  of  the  population. — ^According 
to  the  State  census  taken  May  1, 1915,  South  Dakota  has  a.  population 
of  582,765,  a  decrease  of  1,123  persons  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910.  Table  3  shows  a  substantial  growth  in  population  since  1890, 
when  it  totaled  348,600. 

Table  3. — Vrhan  and  rural  population,  J890-1915, 


Census  year. 


1890 
1900 
1010 
1915 


Population. 


Urban. 


28,555 
40,936 
76,673 
84,762 


Rural. 


320,045 
360,634 
507,215 
496,003 


Total. 


348,600 
401,570 
583,888 
582,785 
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8.2 
10.2 
13.1 
14.5 


RunL 


«L8 
«l8 
88.9 
8B.S 


The  per  cent  of  population,  urban  and  rural,  has  changed  from  SiJ 
urban  and  91.8  runil  in  1890  to  14.5  urban  and  85.5  rural  in  1916.* 
However,  on  the  basis  of  aggi-egate  increase,  urban  centers  have 
added  only  56,207  during  the  25-year  period,  while  rural  districts 
have  increased  234,165. 


1  In  this  statement  the  population  of  cities  of  2,r»00  and  over  are  <K>unted  as  urban. 
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The  slight  drop  in  population  since  1910 — 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910  was  taken  when  the  homeBtead 
movement  into  the  trans-Missouri  region  was*  at  the  crest  In  a  great  measure 
the  homesteaders  who  located  at  that  time  did  not  remain  to  till  the  lands 
but  left  them  after  securing  title  from  the  Government* 

Under  the  definition  of  urban  and  rural  as  used  by  the  Federal 
Census  Office,  South  Dakota  would  have  only  18  urban  centers,  i.  e., 
places  of  more  than  2,500  population.  However,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  present  survey  the  State's  own  classification  has  been  adopted. 
This  classes  as  urban  all  places  of  more  than  1,000  population,  every- 
thing else  being  rated  as  rural.  The  latter  classification  gives  the 
State  six  cities  ranging  downward  in  population  from  21,000  to  5,000; 
10  cities  from  5.000  to  2,000 ;  and  23  places  of  less  than  2,000  and 
above  1,000  population. 

Racial  composition  of  the  population. — Only  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
people  now'  living  in  the  State  are  foreign  born.  Foreign  immigra- 
tion has  practically  ceased.  The*  immigrants  of  recent  years  have 
come  in  the  main  from  other  American  States,  very  few  coming  di- 
rect from  overseas.  The  percentage  of  foreign  born  to  the  whole 
population  has  declined,  decade  by  decade,  since  1880,  as  follows  : 
1870,  31.7  per  cent ;  1880,  34  per  cent ;  1890,  27.6  per  cent ;  1900,  22 
per  cent;  1910,  17.5  per  cent;  1915,  15.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  foreiffn-born  population  now  in  the  State  over  56  per  cent 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  years,  and  over  43 
per  cent  have  resided  in  South  Dakota  more  than  20  years.  Finally-, 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  South  Dakot^i's  foreign-born  population  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  problem  of  the  foreign  born  and  the  question  of  final  assim-^ 
ilation  and  Americanization  should  not  have  been  of  serious  con- 
sideration had  the  commonwealth  always  been  alert,  and  through 
school  education  and  in  other  ways  had  hastened  the  Americanization 
of  these  aliens. 

'  Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  race  origin  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  South  Dakota.  It  is  based  on  the  third  census  of  South  Dakota. 
The  classification  is  based  on  ethnic  or  ancestral  origin  instead  of 
political  allegiance,  as  is  usually  followed  in  the  Federal  census.  All 
are  classed  as  American  who  "come  from  families  so  long  settled 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  origin  has  been  lost."  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  ethnic  group  marked  "  German  "  ranks  second  to  the  "  American  " 
only.  This  includes  many  thousand  German-Russians  whe-«n  the 
Fpcloral  census  are  classed  as  "  Russian." 

The  assimilation  process  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
has  been  retarded  because  the  foreign  born  have  gathered  largely  in 
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faetilemeots,  aame  of  them  extending  over  several  coundee.  Some 
counties,  Hutchinson  for  example,  are  larf^ely  peopled  by  German 
stock.  A  large  portion  of  the  achool  population  attend  German 
Cathf^c  or  German  Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  which  German 
has  been  used  largely  as  a  medium  of  instruction.'     In  this  county 
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and  in  Hanson  County  the  German- Russian  Men.ionites  still  live  the 
quaint  community  life  brought  with  them  from  Kussia.  German, 
not  English,  is  the  language  of  the  villages,  although  in  most  of  tlio 
schools  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  German-Russians 
have  settled  chiefly  in  the  north-centrul  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  spread  over  many  counties.  Because 
'  RMeatlr  (topped  b;  order  of  the  State  council  of  defcanp. 
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of  numbers,  more  than  for  other  reasons,  have  these  people  been 
slow  to  become  Americanized.  Scandinavians  and  Swedish  Finns 
comprise  a  large  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  settled  the  State 
at  an  eiirly  date  and  l>ecame  possessed  of  the  best  land ;  from  the  first 
they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  political,  and  economic  life  of 
the  State.  By  reason  of  their  close  kinship  to  people  of  Anglo- 
American  origin,  in  tradition,  history,  and  ideals,  they  are  easily 
Americanized  and  so  form  no  special  problem. 

lUlteravy  and  school  education. — Tlie  Federal  census  of  1910 
places  the  number  of  illiterjites  in  the  State  10  years  of  age  and 
over  at  12,750,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  However, 
only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  are  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  whites.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  included  above,  as  ilHtorates  were  Indians  and  therefore  were 
wards  of  the  National  Government.  Tliev  should  not  have  been 
included.  The  State  census  of  1915,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
total  number  of  white  illiterates,  native  and  foreign  born,  at  3,134, 
or  0.72  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  This  places  South  Dakota 
close  to  the  first  rank  in  low  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

Whatever  of  illiteracy  there  is  seems  limited  to  a  few  of  the  older 
settlei-s  of  foreign  origin  and  to  some  youth  that  grew  up  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  the  days  of  early  settlement.  In  some  sections 
a  condition  of  "  near  illiteracy  "  prevails,  due  to  the  scattered  home- 
steading  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  with  long  distance  to-  nearest 
school,  bad  roads  and  severe  winters.  Conditions  like  these  are 
found  in  all  pioneer  communities.  They  must  be  met  and  remedied 
through  the  organization  of  a  new  type  of  school  education,  quite 
different  from  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

A  study  of  the  whole  population  above  18  years  of  age — ^i.  e., 
340,124  people — discloses  the  fact  that  290,052  persons  have,  had  at 
least  an  elementary  school  education:  27,345  have  attended  high 
school;  3,178  have  attended  or  have  graduated  from  normal  school; 
7,371  have  had  some  college  education ;  and  5,00C  are  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates.* 

Wealth  of  South  DaJco^a:  How  icell  if  /^  utilized  for  edticational 
purposes.— South  Dakota  is  a  State  of  thrifty,  well-to-do  middle 
class  people:  it  has  few  poor  people  and  few  of  great  means.  Wealth 
is  equitably  distributed.  For  a  comparatively  young  conmionwealth 
the  State  makes  an  excellent  showing.  In  1015  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  classes  of  property  reached  the  great  sum  of  $1^71,573,249,  or 
an  average  of  $2,182.01  for  each  man,  Avoman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
On  the  basis  of  estimated  actual   valuation   it   would  amount  to 
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$4,386.48  per  capita.  On  a  fair  estimate  basis  this  would  amount  to 
$4,970.89  per  capita,  an  increase  of  $584.41  per  capita  in  two  years. 

The  bank  deposits  in  the  State  increased  from  $14,732,983.71  in 
1900  and  $87,783,967.78  in  1910  to  $179,822,797.37  in  1917.  There  is 
no  better  evidence  of  prosperity  than  this.  In  1917,  furthermore, 
the  gross  production  from  all  South  Dakota  farms  amounted  to 
$457,350,000,  or  about  $4,355  of  gross  wealth  produced  for  ejich 
farm  in  the  State. 

The  total  resources  available  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
the  State,  5  to  18  years  of  age,  is  (1917)  $11,821.  This  average 
amount  is  exceeded  by  six  States  in  the  Union  only.  But  the  State's 
actual  investment  in  public  school  education  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
As  appears  in  Table  4,  South  Dakota  ranks  as  thirteenth  among  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States  in  actual  school  expenditure  on 

Table  4. — Amount  expended  on  puhlie  schools  per  capita  of  total  population 
{1915-16)— North  Central  and   Western   ^States  only. 


1.  Montana $14.14 

2.  (alifornio 10.83 

3.  Aiizona 10.44 

4.  Utah 10.33 

5.  North  Dakota 10.25 

6.  Idaho 9.65 

7.  Iowa ,..  9.35 

8.  tfinnesota 9. 17 

9.  Washington 8.53 

10.  Indiana. 8.53 

11.  Nebraska 8.61 

12.  Kansas 8.41 


1$.  Smith  Dakota iS.tS 

14.  Oregon 8. 04 

15.  Wyoming 8.01 

16.  Ohio 7.89 

17.  Michigan 7.88 

18.  Colorado 7.83 

19.  Nevada 7. 18 

20.  Illinois 7. 15 

21.  Wisconsin 6. 67 

22.  Mls.souri 5. 21 

23.  New  Mexico 4. 86 

United  Stales 6. 28 


a  per  capita  basis  of  the  total  population,  and  (Table  5)  as  nine- 
teenth, on  a  school  population  basis.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
the  23  North  Central  and  Western  States  only.  The  State  thus 
ranks  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list.    From  this  it  may  be  concluded 

Table  5. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  IS  years  of 
aye   {1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


1.  Montana 165.71 

2.  CaiilornJa 56.24 

3.  Nevada. 43.73 

4.  Arizona. 42.60 

5.  Washington 38.91 

6.  Wyoming 38.81 

7.  Orcttoz. 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.55 

9.  North  Dakota 36.43 

10.  Iowa. 35.60 

11.  Utah 35.51 

IZ  Indiana 34.13 


13.  Minnesota $33.87 

14.  Coloiado aj.46 

15.  Ohio 33. 37 

10.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

IS,  Nebraska 31.37 

W.  South  Dakota £9.73 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.30 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23.  New  Mexico 16. 70 

United  SUtos 23. 87 


that  the  State  has  not  in  the  past  utilized  its  great  resources  for  edu- 
cational investment  as  fully  as  most  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  finally,  that  the  rich  young 
State  will  be  willing  to  invest  much  more  in  school  education  in 
years  to  come,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investment  is  made 
in  the  right  type  of  education. 


Cliapter  IL 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATI 


The  salient  facts  brought  out  briefly  in  the  foregoing  pages  ind; 
cate  in  a  general  way  the  educational  needs  of  South  Dakota.  Th 
State  is  primarily  agi'icultural.  The  soil  is  the  foundation  and  mair 
stay  of  its  wealth.  The  three- fourths  of  the  population  living  on  th 
land  are,  in  the  last  analysi's,  the  chief  wealth  makers  of  the  Con: 
monwealth.  Their  capacity  for  leadership,  their  ability  to  produc 
scientifically  from  the  land,  and  their  native  desire  for  wholesomi 
happy  living  on  the  land  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  kind  o 
school  education  provided  by  a  thoughtful  Oovemment. 

The  population  is  largel}^  native  bom,  though  a  majority  come  o 
foreign  ancestry.  They  are  a  heterogeneous  people,  who  have,  in  ad 
dition  to  their  native  American  traits  and  traditions,  a  great  inherit 
ance  from  foreign  shores.  With  fair  appreciation  and  utilizatioi 
these  double  gifts  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  Commonwealth  o 
loftiest  ideals  and  successful  in  material  ways.  As  a  whole  the  pec 
pie  are  upstanding  and  forward-looking,  with  a  fair  margin  c 
wealth.  Poverty  is  practically  unknown.  Most  of  the  farmers  ow 
the  land  they  till;  tenant  fanning  is  not  yet,  at  least,  much  of 
menace.  Democratic  ideals  prevail;  ability  and  thrift  are  the  cr: 
teria  by  which  men's  worth  is  niejvsured.  Such  a  people  offers  th 
best  opportunity  for  a  universal  education  of  high  standards,  cul 
tural,  scientific,  and  practiciU.  This  calls  for  an  efficient  system  o 
modern  school  education.  The  highest  cultural  level  must  be  mair 
tained,  for  without  appreciation  for  the  no])le  and  beautiful  in  lif 
and  without  ability  to  think  and  act  for  oneself,  real  democracy  i 
impossible.  Similarly,  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people  mus 
be  made  to  reflect  modern  science  and  business  efficiency,  if  they  ar 
to  have  a  happy,  wholesome  existence  in  the  open  country,  in  towi 
and  in  citv. 

Deiermininr/  factors  In  a  modern.  educafianoJ  Hystein-, — An  efficien 
school  s^^stem,  whether  in  South  Dakota  or  elsewhere,  should  b 
planned  to  enable  the  people  to*  get  the  greatevSt  good  out  of  life  fc 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Does  the  type  of  education  pre 
vided  keep  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  heahh  and  sanitar 
surroundings?  Do  the  schools  teach  the  children  and  their  parent 
the  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  members  of  the  greate 
10 
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social  group — the  ocwaamunity  and  State?  Do  they  prepare  people 
to  earn  a  good  living  on  the  land  and  in  the  industrial  centei-s?  Do 
the  schools  instruct  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  dedicate 
their  wealth  and  leisure  to  ethical  and  esthetical  pursuits,  to  improve 
themselves  and  help  upbuild  the  community  and  the  race? 

This  conception  of  modem  education  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  old.  The  whole  farm  place  with  all  its  many  interests  becomes  an 
important  pai*t  of  it*  The  city's  industrial  activities  are  utilized. 
The 'business  man,  the  bank  president,  the  shop  foreman,  the  pni^ti- 
cal  scientist,  the  expert  ju'countant,  and  the  housewife,  are  all  con- 
cerned in  this  modem  education;  they  are  a^^cordingly  consulted  to 
help  make  the  school  a  vitiil  factor  in  everyday  life. 

Agriculturdl  Vfp^  the  great  detemdmng  factor  in  South  Dalcofa 
educatiaru — It  is  assumed  that  the  three-fourths  of  the.  population 
hving  under  rural  conditions  are  eager  to  bring  alx)ut  an  era  of  real 
scientific  farming.  This  kind  of  farming  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
intelligent,  educated  leadership.  To  produce  such  leadei-ship,  in.  good 
measure,  there  must  be  set  up  in  rural  districts  distinctive  community 
schools  in  every  way  equipped  to  help  the  rural  population  to  whole- 
some, joyous  living  on  the  laud.  This  kind  of  school  is  yet  practi- 
cally unknown  in  South  Dakota. 

But  the  study  of  a^'iailture  should  not  be  limited  to  the. men  who 
plow,  and  sow,  and  reap.  Whatever  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns 
aiid  cities  of  South  Dakota  accomplish  toward  success  in  life  is  sure 
to  depend  largely  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  In  agricultural  States  one  dpes  not  always  find  the 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  there  should  be  between  town 
and  country  people.  This  operates  to  the  loss  of  all  classes.  School 
education  can  be  of  help  here  also.  Secondary  schools  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  cities  should  offer- practical  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
rural  sociology,  and  farm  economics.  This  would  ultimately  place 
agi'icultui-e  on  the  liigh  plane  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  esteem 
of  all  South  Dakota  people. 


Chapter  III. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


This  chapter,  contains  a  brief  stutcment  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  present  e(hicational  system,  and  is  intended  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  in  later  chapters  of  this  report.  The  topics  in- 
cluded are:  State  boiU'ds  and  departments,  county  supervision, 
school  district  organization,  the  public  school  system,  school  main- 
tenance, teaching  staff  and  teacher  certification,  normal  schools  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

State  hoards  ainl  (fepart^yients, — Public  education  in  South  Dakota 
is  administered  through  four  distinct  departments  or  boards:  (1) 
The  State  department  of  public  instruction;  ('2)  the  State  board  of 
regents  of  education;  (3)  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions; and  (4)  the  State  board  of  education. 

(1)  The  State  depaHmnU  of  public  Instruction  is  presided  over 
by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  administrative  func- 
tions are  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  embrace  "general 
supervision  of  all  the  county  schools  and  high  schools,  and  of  all 
the  city  and  county  superintendents  of  the  State."  This  article  of 
the  code  is  comprehensive  and  would  give  the  State  superintendent 
the  requisite  power  to  determine  the  general  outlines  of  a  liberal 
State  administration  of  public  education  were  it  not  that  he  is  in 
other  respects  limited  through  statute  particularization  and  ham- 
pered for  lack  of  financial  support,  short  office  tenure,  and  party 
politics. 

(2)  The  State  hoard  of  regents  of  educaii-on^ — The  control  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State — ^the  university,  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal 
schools — is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  ratified  by  the  senate.  The  regents  of  education  are  a  body 
corporate  charged  with  managing  the  property  of  the  State  schools 
and  wuth  administering  their  educational  affairs.  The  regents  are 
empowered  to  delegate  provisionally  to  the  presidents  and  faculties 
of  the  schools  such  of  the  authority  given  them  l)y  law  as  they  may 
deem  wise.  The  regents  constitute  a  perpetual  body  clothed  with 
liberal  authority.  They  are  chosen  from  the  prevailing  political 
parties  and  receive  compensation  for  their  services.  This  board  has 
always  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  State  by  attracting  to  its 
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^€^*ic<?  only  men  of  known  probity,  wisdom,  and  honor.  In  practice, 
?infortunateh\  there  is  no  link  between  this  important  body  and  the 
State  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  not  even  an  ex 
oflScio  member  of  the  regents,  although  he  is  by  law  charged  with 
certificating  ail  graduates  of  the  State  schools  who  expect,  to  become 
public  school  teachers. 

(3)  The  State  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections^  as  indicated  in 
the  name,  is  charged  with  management  of  the  State  penal  and  chari- 
table institutions — the  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the  insane, 
the  industrial  school,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  school  for  the 
Hind.    This  board,  like  the  regents,  is  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.    They  are 
renumerated  for  their  services  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  vears. 
The  most  important  function  of  this  board  also  is  educational.    The 
schools   for  the  deaf  and   blind   are  exclusively   educational   and 
need  most  expert  supervision ;  the  industrial  school  likewise  is  organ- 
ized to  teach  wayward  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  members  of 
society.    Even  the  penal  institution  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  educational  features  which  demand  expert  professional  atten- 
tion.   In  some  progressive  States  the  charitable  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions are  placed  under  the  same  educational  direction  as  the  other 
educational  institutions.    As  now  organized  (be  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  is  not  an  educational  board  in  the  professional 
sense. 

(4)  The  State  hoard  of  education  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  last  legislature,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  State  superinlendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  the  ex  officio  president  of  the  board ;  the  other  members  are  the 
presidents  of  the  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  "two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  a  State  normal  school,  one  a  superintendent  or  a  principal  of  a 
city  or  town  school,  and  one  a  county  superintendent."  The  term 
of  office  is  four  years.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  This  board  has  all  the  necessary  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

County  snpervi^n. — ^The.  county  is  the  unit  of  school  supervision 
for  all  except  independent  school  districts,  which  provide  tlu  ir  own 
local  superintendents.  The  county  superintendency  is  political 
rather  than  professional.  The  superintendent  is  elected  at  the  regu- 
lar biennial  election  for  a  two-year  period  and  can  not  by  hnv  hold 
the  office  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  His  compensation  ranges 
from  $1>00  to  $2,000  per  annum,  with  not  to  exceed  $100  for  necessary 
traveling  expenses.  In  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  the 
superintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  clerk. 
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The  county  superintendent  is  "  charged  with  the  general-  sui^r- 
vision  of  the  schools  in  his  county.  In.  towns  having  less  than  1,000 
inliabitants  he  shall  have  authoritjr  of  direct  supervisicm."  He  visits 
schools,  keeps  records  of  schools  and  reports  the  same  to  the  State 
superintendent  annually ;  he  issues  special  ceilificates  between  periods 
of  State  examinations,  holds  teachers'  conventions,  annual  instituteSi 
summer  schools,  and  annual  meetings  of  school  trusteee;  he  en- 
courages i-oading  circle  work,  industrial  exhibits,  and  in  sundiy  other 
ways  promotes  education  in  his  county.  In  practice  he  has  little 
real  autlioritj^  in  guiding  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  the 
elTcctivc  unit  of  administration  being  in  practice  the  school  district 
and  the  district  board. 

School  distnct  ot^anizatfon, — ^Thc  cxiict  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  can  not  be  asc4»rtaiued,  although  it  is  approxi- 
mately 4,r>00,  with  5,011  one-teacher  rural  and  287  independent  and 
consolidated  schools.  In  organization  the  South  Dakota  districts 
are  unique,  ranging,  as  they  do,  in  size  from  a  single  schoolhouse  dis- 
trict to  a  whole  county  with  many  schools.  Each  unorganized  county 
constitutes  a  single  school  district;  organized  counties  are  divided 
into  s<*hool  districts  along  township  lines,  i.  e.,  into  township  dis- 
tricts of  one  or  moro  congressional  townships;  and  township  districts 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  local  districts  whenever  there  is  a  popu- 
lar demand  for  such  subdivision.  A  number  of  counties  have  been 
subdivided  into  those'  ineffective,  small  one-school  districts:  others 
aie  wholly  organized  as  township  districts;  and  still  others  have  a 
njixture  of  small  districts  and  township  districts.  As  now  organ- 
ized, none  of  these  organisations  is  wholly  satisfactor}%  as  will  appear 
in  a  Inter  chapt(T. 

Ever}^  school  district,  not  an  independent  district,  is  administei'ed 
by  a  board  of  three-  members,  elected  at  the  annua^T  school  meeting, 
who  hold  office  for  three  yeai-s.  This  small  board  manages  all  local 
school  matters  within  certain  legal  limitations  and  under  instruc- 
tions fnmi  the  annual  school  meeting.  The  boards  employ  teachers, 
determine  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and'  prescribe  what  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  determined  by  law — in  a 
word,  they  have  full  chnr'ge  of  the  school,  and  on  their  ability  as 
administratoi's  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  county  schools. 

AH  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent  territory  are  organized  as  inde- 
pendent districts  and  are  governed  under  special  legislative  provi- 
sions. Such  districts  are  administered  by  larger  boards  of  education 
and  have,  for  the  most  paii;,  their  own  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  pithVic  nrhool  Hystrm, — South  Dakota  has  a  free  school  system 
of  16  years  or  more,  embracing  8  years  in  elementary  school,  4  years 
in  secondarv  school,  and  4  or  more  vears  in  the  X"^niversitv  of  South 
Dakota,  or  courses  of  varying  length  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
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culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the*  State  School  of  Mines,  and  the  State 
normal  schools. 

The  5,298  rural  schools  are  practically  all  elementary  schoois, 
86,785  of  their  pupils  attending  the  grades,  with  only  2,057  in  high 
school.  In  independent  districts  there  are  35,827  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  9,467  in  high  schools.  A  large  majority  of  rural 
children  of  secondary- school  age  either  do  not  obtain  high-3chool 
instruction  at  all,  or  they  are  obliged  to  attend  town  schools.  Town- 
ship hi^  schools  may  be  organized  under  law,  open  to  all  children  of 
school  age  in  the  school  township ;  but  very  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  establish  secondary  schools  within  reach 
of  aU  children. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
12-year  school  plan.  A  number  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have 
begun  to  plan  the  schools  on  the  ^^  six-and-six ''  plan  and  are  making 
good  strides  in  organizing  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

School  maintenance . — ^The  public  schools  draw  their  support  from 
several  sources.  The  moet  important  of  these  is  local  taxes,  levied  on 
all  taxable  property  within  the  school  districts.  In  1016,  76.14  per 
cent  of  all  school  revenues  expended  during  the  year  came  from  local 
taxes.  The  income  on  the  State  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $14,000,000 
is  a  second  source  of  revenue.  This  produces  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  school  maintenance.  Certain  other  sources — to  be  defined  in 
later  sections — produce  the  balance  of  the  school  revenue.  In  1916, 
17.85  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  maintenance  came  from  the 
Slate  permanent  fund,  and  6.01  per  cent  from  "  other  sources." 

Tlie  Staters  higher  educational  institutions  are  supported  by  di- 
rect legislative  appropriations,  from  the  income  on  endowment  lands 
held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and  in  case,  of  certain  of  the  institutions, 
from  Federal  appropriations. 

South  Dakota  levies  no  regular  State  tax  for  the  public  schools; 
nor  does  the  State  levy  a  permanent  millage  tux  as  a  permanent 
endowment  for  its  higher  educational  institutions. 

Teaching  staff  and  teax^her  certification. — It  requires  more  than 
7,000  teachers  to  fill  the  teaching  positions  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  5.374  are  needed 
(1916)  in  "common"  school  districts  and  1,683  in  independent 
districts.  The  teaching  staff  varies  in  academic  and  professional 
preparation  from  practically  no  preparation  at  all  to  college  and 
university  graduation,  together  with  good  training  preparation  in 
normal  school  or  school  of  education.  Public  education  in  the  State 
suffers,  as  is  true  of  many  other  States,  because  the  schools  are 
manned  largely  by  immature  persons  of  meager  })reparation  and 
limited  professional  outlook.     Conditions  which  were  bad  enough 
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before  the  war  have  become  accentuated  in  recent  months,  and  now 
call  for  serious  consideration  by  lawmakers  and  parents. 

Teacher  certification,  in  this  State,  is  controlled  through  the  State 
department  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the  examinations, 
l^rades  the  papers,  and  issues  the  certificates.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  in  case  of  the  so-called  special  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents  to  candidates  "  who  present  proof  that  they 
were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  last  regular  public  "examination." 
Such  certificates  are  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  examination 
is  held. 

rrofcxs^ional  preparation  of  teachers. — The  State  maintains  nor- 
mal schools  at  Aberdeen,  Madison,  Spearfish,  and  Springfield,  which 
supply  about  450  teachers^  annua Hy  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  school  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  department 
of  education  in  the  State  college  prepare  about  25^  annually.  Ac- 
credited denominational  colleges  furnish  another  200,*  which  makes 
the  annual  outi^ut  from  all  tliese  schools  075.^  The  annual  wastage 
in  the  teaching  profession  is,  however,  so  large  that  other  States  and 
sources  must  be  drawn  upon  to  sui)ply  large  numbers  to  fill  vacancies. 

There  can  be  no  real  professionalizing  the  profession  before  all 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  comi)lete  coiu'ses  in  the  normal 
pchools  or  other  professional  institutions.  This  will  require  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  enlarge  their  output  greatly,  or  that  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  be  supplemented  by  teacher  training  in  high  schools 
or  from  other  sources. 

Ilighrv  institutions  of  learning, — South  Dakota  supports  three 
higher  educational  institutions,  not  including  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermillion;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Brookings;  and  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  at  Enpid  City.  Unfortunately  all  these 
schools  are  situated  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  are  not 
easilv  accessible. 

There  are  in  the  State  also  a  number  of  well-established  denomi- 
national colleges  and  academies  that  have  done  great  service  in  the 
State  during  its  formative  period.  Many  of  the  colleges  arc  fully 
accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education,  with  legal  authority 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates.  The  following  are  on  the  accredited 
list:  Augustana  College,  at  Canton;  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Mitchell ;  Huron  College,  at  Huron ;  Yankton  College,  at  Yank- 
ton; Lutheran  Normal  School,  at  Sioux  Falls;  Sioux  Falls  College, 
at  Sioux  Falls:  and  Wessington  Springs  Junior  College,  r.t  Wessing- 
ton  Springs.  The  following  academies  are  accredited  to  grant  lower 
grade  certificates:  Notre  Dame  Academy,  at  Mitchell;  and  Ward 
Academv,  at  Acadomv. 

*  This  Includcfi  pradnntos  only. 


Chapter  IV. 

GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tho  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  chief  educational 
official  in  most  of  our  States.  He  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  edu- 
cational law  in  spirit  and  in  fact;  he  is  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  supervisory  and  instructional  staff  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  he 
organizes  and  directs  the  educational  forces  within  his  State.  The 
State  superintendency  is  a  big  man's  or  a  big  woman's  job.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  important  office,  or  a  more  difficult  position, 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  legal  and  other  limitations  usually 
met  with  in  the  average  western  Commonwealth.  At  all  times  it 
calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact,  good  initiative,  and  much  executive 
ability. 

The  State  superintendency  in  South  Dakota  weakened  by  legal 
limitaJ:ionB. — ^In  this  State  the  office  of  superintendent  is  limited  in 
its  administrative  efficiency  by  constitutional  and  legal  provisions. 
The  office  is  not  popularly  considered  the  highly  important  position 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  political  office;  the  salary  is  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  $1,800  per  annum;  and  the  term  of  office,  while  not  fixed  by 
law,  is  limited  by  custom  to  four  and,  occasionally,  to  six  years. 

To  leave  this  professional  office  to  the  caprice  of  party  politics 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise.  Many  of  the  strongest  professional 
educators  would  not  care  to  enter  a  contest  for  the  office,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  an  election  is  not  always  determined  by  pro- 
fessional fitneas,  but  often  by  aptness  in  vote-getting.  The  super- 
intendency should  be  removed  from  politics  and  be  made  appointive. 

Moreover,  the  short  tenn  of  service  keeps  many  from  seeking  the 
office.  Progress  in  education  requires  a  continuous  policy,  not  lim- 
ited by  short  tenure  or  subject  to  the  accidents  of  politics.  The  office 
should  be  held  subject  to  good  behavior,  and  the  incumbent  should 
l)e  removed  for  good  cause  only. 

The  salary  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  $1,800  per  annum. 
Fifty  dollars  per  month  is  added  to  this  sum  to  pay  house  rent, 
provided  the  superintendent  makes  the  State  capital  his  home.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union,  save  one  comparatively  poor  Southern 
State,  pays  such  a  beggarly  salary.  The  office  can  not  expect  to 
attract  really  strong  men  until  it  pays  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  impartanGe  and  dignity  of  the  office.    Certainly,  the  State  super- 
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intendent  should  be  remunerated  at  least  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  leading  city  super- 
intendents, which  is  now  far  from  being  the  case. 

Again,  the  constitution  and  laws  ai-e  silent  on  the  matter  of  the 
superintendent'ij  educational  qualifications.  Every  teacher  in  the 
service  and  every  supervising  official  in  city  and  coimty  must  have 
certain  legally  prescribed  qualifications.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  State  superintendent  will  be  a  well-prepared  educator;  but 
this  has  not  alwajrs  been  so. 

Other  States  and  peTinmient  pTofessionffl  supefintend&ncies. — ^In 
16  States  the  head  of  the  State  school  system  is  appointive.  In  most 
of  these  States  there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  solely  for  their  pi^o- 
fessional  worth  from  the  country  at  large.  This  practice  has  long 
been  followed  in  the  important  city  superintendencies  in  the  State, 
and  should,  likewise,  be  followed  in  filling  the  more  important  office 
of  State  superintemlent. 

Two  difi'erent  plans  are  pursued  in  selecting  the  heads  of  State  edu- 
cational systems.  The  governor  may  appoint  them,  or  they  may  be 
appointed  by  State  boards  of  education.  Of  these  two  methods  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Whore  the  selection  is  left  to  the 
governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  continuing  the  office  in 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  chosen  by  a  nonpolitical  State  board 
of  education,  these  difficulties  would  be  overcome  (see  page  23). 
The  first  appointment  might  be  prcjbational,  for  a  term  sufficiently 
long  to  demonstrate  the  official's  fitness  for  the  place.  Beappoint- 
ment  should  l)c  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  State  board  retaining  the 
right  to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance. Under  such  a  permanent  organization  the  State  sujwrintendent 
could  raise  the  State  school,  system  to  a  high  point  of  administrative 
efficiencv. 

It  is  further  suggestive  that  the  Staters  which  have  organized 
their  State  departments  of  education  on  a  professional  basis  pay 
bett<»r  salaries  than  the  elective  States  do.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  States  which  place  a  premium  on  scholarship,  ex|>erience, 
and  general  fitness  by  api)ointing  their  sui)crintendents,  and  the 
salaries  paid:  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massachu- 
setts, $6,500;  Veimont,  $5,000:  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$5,000;  Minnesota,  $4,500;  and  Ohio,  $4,000. 

Orgnnizatfon  of  tJu'  State  drynrtmcnt  of  puhllc  bistruction, — ^The 
law  charges  the  State  superintendent  with  supervision  of  the  Staters 
elemontarv  and  secondary  schools.  He  has  gi-eat  supervisory  and  in- 
spectorial duties.  The  county  schools  and  county  superintendents  are 
nominally  under  his  direction;  the  same  is  true  of  city  and  town 
schools  and  their  superintendents,  and  other  independent  school 
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trida.  He  examines  all  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  validates  oertificat^  issued  by  other  States;  he  gives 
instruction  and  advice  to  institute*  directors,  and  helps  manage  the 
State  readings  circle.  He  is  president  of  the  State  free  library  com- 
mission, and  ex  officio  president  of  the  new  State  board  of  education. 
He  prepares  and  jn^sents  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor ;  he  has. 
a  voluminoas  correspondence  covering  interpretation  of  school  law, 
appeals  by  teachers,  school  boards,  and«  superintendents.  So  many 
and  so  varied  are  thes^  duties  and  responsibilities  that  unless  the 
snperintendent  has  a  large  well  organized  ^^  inside  '^  and  ''  outside '' 
staff,  there  can  be*  little  time  or  energy  left  in  which  to  plan  and  push 
progresi^veL  school  legislation.  It  is  well  for  the  State  to  realize  that 
it  avails  little  to  charge  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
supervisory,  in^>ectorial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  similar  duties, 
unless  he  is  provided  with  an  adequate  force  of  helpers  who  can 
form  the  necessary  trained  organization  through  which  to  exercise 
the  will  of  tiie  State. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  State 
superintendent's  office  in  South  Dakota?  The  total  office  force  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  a  deputy  State  superintendent,  two 
clerks,  and  one  stenographer.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  office 
during  the  biennium.  1914-1916  was  as  follows : 


Item.  191.')  l'»lft 


State  samrintondeBt^satary i»1.800  » 11,800 

apiary  of  dspoiy  and  fUBO^Apher 2,440  2.440 

Twoderks 2,100  2.  fOO 

Office  axpenw^aaiipllM^  and  inddentals 4,715  4,790 

Travellog  expense  of  superintendent  and  deputy 522  801 

Total 11,877  12,240 


TiM  State  si4>erinteQdesit  reeeives,  in  addition  to  tbis,  150  i>er  month  for  house  runt. 

The  State  maintains  no  specialized  educational  staff  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  State  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ty spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare  in  field  work.  But  no  real 
forward-looking  educational  policies  can  be  realized  under  tho.so 
conditions.  While  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  field  work,  of- 
fice tasks  arcnmnlate,  requiring  overtime  and  long  hours  to  clear  iij) 
the  accumulations.  The  department  has  no  State  high-school  in- 
spector (the  deputy  superintendent  gives  what  time  he  can  spare  to 
this  office)  ;  it  has  no  elemwitary  school  inspector;  and  no  supervisor 
for  consolidated  and  other  rural  schools.  This  department  organiza- 
tion is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  State  of  South  Dakota's  size  and 
wealth.  It  is  probably  true  that  for  its  size  and  population  South 
Dakota  has  a  smaller  staff  in  its  superintendent's  office  than  has  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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.1  Iwrgrr  concept  ion  of  the  State  depavtrrient  of  public  histruc- 
tian. — The  public  conception  of  the  functions'  of  the  old  State  su- 
perintendency  has  undergone  marked  changes  in  recent  years.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  this  office — under  whatever  name 
it  may  have — must  be  de  facto  head  of  the  entire  State  system  of 
schools,  not  alone  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  as  well 
of  all  higher  educational  institutions  and  specialized  phases  of  edu- 
cation. The  Stiite  has  unquestionably  suffei^ed  great  educaticmal  loss 
because  its  State  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  limited  by 
reason  of  poor  financial  support  in  the  main  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  school  administration.  In  justice  to  the  present  superintendent 
and  his  staff  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  work  is  efficiently 
done,  so  far  as  it  Ciin  be  done  at  all  with  the  present  small  staff.  But 
no  important  constructive  educational,  policy  has  yet  been  initiated, 
including  tho  various  educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Under  pre- 
vailing laws  and  with  the  present  meiigcr  legislative  appropriations 
little  can  be  done  toward  centralizing  the  professional  leadership  in 
the  StixU^  superintendent's  office.  In  fact,  a  compi-ehensive  reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  is  highly  desirable,  to  make  it  part  of  the 
proposed  system  of  State- wide  school  administration  outlined  in 
Chapter.  V. 

TJie  State  hoard  of  regents  of  education-  is  oi^ganized  under  a  con- 
stitutional provision  (art.  14.  par.  8),  which  reads: 

The'  State  university,  the  affricultural  cuUese,  the  noriuiil  schools  and  all. 
other  educational  iastitutioua  tliat  may  be  sustained  eltlier  whoUy  or  In  part 
by  the  »State  shall  be  under  control  of  a  board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  allirmod  by  the  senate  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as 
the  legi.Uature  shall  i)rovide. 

The  political  code  makes  specific  provision  for  the  selection,  term 
cf  oflice,  continuation  in  office,  powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  board  of 
i*egents.  Their  term  of  office  is  six  years;  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
governor.  They  must  be  persons  of  "  piobity  and  wisdom  and  se- 
lected from  among  the  best-known  citizens,  residents  of  the  different 
poitions  of  the  State,  none  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  counties  in 
which  any  of  the  State  educational  instituti(ms  are  located."  The 
traditions  of  the  board  of  regents  are  enviable,  as  exceptionally 
stn>ng  men  have  invai-iably  held  this  import^wit  trust.  The  portion 
of  the  section.  placii\Lf  limitations  en  the  place  of  i-esidenoe  of  mem- 
bers is  a  wise  provision,  as  it  removes  the  possibility  of  local  pressure 
and  other  ulterior  iiifluence. 

The  board  of  regents  elect  a  president  from  among  their  own 
members,  and  a  paid  secretary  and  stenographer  who  shall  not  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members.  They  hold  two  regular  meetings 
annually  and  as  many  special  meetings  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
The  regents  are  each  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000. 
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The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  regents  are  many.  They 
have  full  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  university,  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal  schools.  They 
are  a  board  of  laymen  comprising  the  best  business  ability  of  the 
State,  well  fitted  to  give  the  higher  educational  institutions  a  good 
business  administration.  On  the  other  haiid,  many  of  their  pre- 
M'ribed  functions  are  purely  professional,  requiring  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  educational  expert.  This  means  that  many  important 
ta-sks  of  a  professional  nature  must  at  the  present  be  left  for  final 
determination  with  the.  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  said  institu- 
tions. This  is  in  a  measure  wise.  But  a  better  plan  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  professional  State  superintendent  an  ox-ofRcio  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents  (see  p.  25),  to  represent  the  profes- 
sional policies  of  the  regents  before  the  presidents  and  faculties,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  represents  the  interests  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  these  higher  institutions.  At  the«  risk  of  repetition 
it  may  be  stated  here  that  no  real  educational  link,  at  the  present 
time,  binds  intimately  the  head  of  the  State's  public  schools  and 
the  heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions.  Tbis  has 
led  to  considerable  embarrassment  and  some  misunderstanding,  and 
much  loss  of  eflSciency.  How  this  may  be  remedied  is  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

The  State  board  of*  charities  and  corrections  is  a  purely  lay  board. 
At  present  it  is  composed  of  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
ability,  but  without  the  special  qualifications  required  to  adhiinister 
successfully  important  educational  institutions.  Tbis  board  has  com- 
plete manag:ement  of  the  State  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  th© 
insane,  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls,  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  board  of  charities  is  ap- 
pointed and  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  is  the  board  of  regents. 
The  members  each  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,500  and 
neceissary  expenses.  But  in  functions  and  duties  this  board  differs 
materially  from  the  former.  The.  regents  administer  a  group  of 
purely  educational  institutions.  The  board  of  charities  have  control 
of  two  schools  that  are  wholly  educational — ^the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind;  of  one  which  is  both  educational  and  corrective — the 
training  school  for  boys  and  girls;  of  two  whicli  may  be  classed  as 
charitable:  and  of  one  which  is  penal  and  corrective. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  should  be  continued 
as  at  preseift,  but  the  three  above-mentioned  educational  institutions 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  organized  to  care 
for  educational  institutions  to  make  the  schools  more  effective  than 
now.  (See  p.  24.)  Details  of  this  proposed  reorganization  are  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  V. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN   STATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  last  few  years  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  place 
and  importance  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  enlarged  conception  of  education  has  added  new  importance  to 
the  chief  educational  office  in  the  State — the  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  The  office  as  originally  created  in  the  older 
States  was  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical,  much  akin  to  the  now  pass- 
ing ideas  of  the  functions  of  a  middle-western  county  superintend- 
ency.  Almost  any  ])orson  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  could 
fill  the  place  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  demands  of  to-day  recjuire  a  new  type  of  educational 
leadership,  able  to  nuister  the  manifold  problems  of  modern  school 
organization  and  administration,  general  instruction,  school  sanita- 
tion, industrial  and  vocational  education,  interrelation  of  the  public 
and  higher  schools  and  educational  legislation. 

Th<'  AStafe  ip  h£ir  ediuuittonal  leadership. — The  great  problem  in 
South  Dakota  is  how  best  to  manage  the  State's  growing  educational 
business:  how  best  to  create  an  educational  organization  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  economically,  and  in  a  large, 
constructive  way.  The  present  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  organized  when  the  more  limited  conception  of  school  edua- 
cation  prevailed.  The  great  problem  now  confronting  the  State  is 
how  best  to  reorganize  its  educational  administration,  how  to  cen- 
tralize it  for  greater  effectiveness  in  cai)able  hands,  without  taking 
away  from  the  smaller  educational  units  their  local  initiative  and 
administrative  efficienrv. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  needed  reorganization 
can  best  be  brought  about  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  present 
State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  give  it  central  control  of  the 
educational  affairs  in  the  State.  The  enlarged  board  should  retain 
all  its  present  power's  and  duties,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  general 
oversight  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondarv-  schools,  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
and,  finally,  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education 
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created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The 
State  board  of  charities  could  continue  as  a  State  board  to  administer 
the  State  asylmns  for  the  insane  jstnd  the  State  penitentiary. 

En2<irged  StcUe  board  of  regents  of  education, — The  enlarged 
board  should-  be  primarily  a  lay  board,  representing  the  larger  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional  side  of 
education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to  their 
appointive  executive  officials,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  presidents  of  the  higher  educational  institutions. 
The  board  sliould  be  composed  of  eight  members  to  be  appointed  hj 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of  office 
to  l>e  eight  years,  not  more  than  two  members  to  retire  each  biennium, 
thus  perpetuating  the  board's  continuance  and  making  it  pei'manent. 
Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  at  present.  The  same 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  tJie  members  as  in  the  case  of 
the  present  board  of  i-egents.  The  appointment  should  be  for  abso- 
lute worth  and  regardless  of  residence — provided  that  no  regent  l>e 
chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learning  is 
situated — occupation,  party  affiliation,  i^ligion,  or  sex.  The  mem- 
bers should  serve  without  remuneration,  except  actual  traveling  and 
otlier  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  power's  and  duties  of  the  enlarged  State  l)f>ard  of 
regents  of  education  should  be : 

(1)  To  retain  and  continue  the  powers  and  duties  now  held  under 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State  eolh^go, 
the  school  of  mines  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(2)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  pul)lic-s<*hool 
system  of  the  State. 

(3)  To  select  a  State  superintendent  of  2>iiblic  instruction,  to  be 
the  executive  official  of  the  board. 

(4)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
Bcribe<l  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organ- 
izations doing  educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and 
recognition. 

(5)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  directioji  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(6)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teadier-training  institutions' as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(7)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relat- 
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ing  to  school  liejilth,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation 
bo  enforced. 

(8)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(9)  To  act  as  a  ])oard  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  the 
State  historical  collections. 

(10)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bi- 
ennial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its 
relation  to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
above-mentioned  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(11)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  are  pre- 
scribed bv  law. 

The  State  svprruftendvnt  of  public  hi^truHion-, — ^Under  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  would 
become  the  executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carrv 
out  in  detail  the  educational  policies  of  this  board.  He  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful 
educational  experience,  regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation. 
After  a  probational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  His  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  office  and  in  keeping  with 
what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  by  the  most  progressive  States  in 
which  this  official  is  appointive. 

(1)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and 
executive  hea<l  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  shoidd  en- 
force all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformitj'^  to  law  by 
the  State  board  for  the  public  elementary  and  sc»condary  schools. 

(2)  lie  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by 
the  State  board  for  the  proper  administrati(m.of  the  duties  of  each 
such  subdivision. 

(3)  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's 
teacher  training  institutions  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
coui'ses  of  study  for  these  trainin":  schools,  methods  and  standards 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  validation  of  teaching  credentials 
from  other  states. 

(4)  He  should  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educati(mal  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(5)  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  State  department  of  educatwn, — As  may  l)€  seen  from  the 
following  illustration  (Figure  3),  the  reorganized  State  department 
of  education  is  comprehensively  planned  on  lines  of  approved  busi- 
ness principles.  The  most  important  business  in  South  Dakota  is 
education.  Its  State  school  administration  should  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  continue  the  present  haphazard,  cheap  way.  If  the  State 
is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  great  educational  investment,  the  meth- 
ods, ways,  and  means  utilized  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known 
to  experts  in  school  administration. 

The  proposed  department  outlined  above  is  organized  into  admin- 
istrative divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  his  particular  edu- 
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cational  field.  It  is  proposed  that  all  such  divisions  be  organized  at 
once,  although  several  may  be  combined  under  one  head  until  addi- 
tional staff  officers  are  required  by  the  increased  volume  of  work. 

The  executive  division  should  have  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  department  and  keep  all  the  books  and  records  of  the 
State  board  of  regents  of  education.  The  liead  of  this  division  could 
act  as  secretary  for  the  State  board  of  rogc*nts  of  education.  lie 
might  also  apportion  the  State  school  funds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

The  legal  school  lands  and  mainten-an^e  divkion  might,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  personal  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  This  division  should  edit  and  annotate  the  school  code — 
an  imi)ortant  task  at  the  present  left  to  publishing  houses  through- 
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out  the  State.  The  superintendent  has  the  power  under  law  to  in- 
terpret the  school  code  and  decide  matters  of  controversy  arising 
under  it 

The  elementary  educcUion  dmiaion  should  have  charge  of  educa- 
tional measures  in  open  country  districts  and  in  places  of  less  than 
1,000  population.  It  should  study  the  means  for  improvement  of 
the  schools  aforesaid  and  through  field  propaganda  and  in  other 
ways  be  of  assistance  to  school  patrons;  it  should  especially  devote 
its  energies  to  school  consolidation,  to  introduction  of  agricultural 
instruction,  home  economics,  manual  training,  etc. 

71u  secondary  school  din'tsi-on  should  classify  and  accredit  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  inspect  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  thoy  comply  with  Stato  roqniromonts. 

Th^  vocational  edvcatum  division  would  do  the  work  of  the  State 
board  of  education  which  was  recently  organized  to  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Sniith-IIughi'S  Vocational  Education  Act. 

71ie  hyc/i^'ne  and  sanitation  division  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  on  school  hjgiene  and  sanitation.  It 
would  have  charge  of  the  health  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
prepare  and  sanction  plans  and  specifications  of  all  public-school 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  State. 

J'he  hiyforieal  and  Uhrary  division  should  be  directcci  by  the  pres- 
ent State  historian  and  should  include  the  present  State  historical 
collections  and  State  museum  and  the  State  library. 

The  spe^cial  educaJion  divisioth.  should  be  intrusted  with  all  cor- 
rectional education,  with  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  of 
subnormal  childi*en,  which  work  would  be  done  under  the  immediate 
dii'cction  of  the*  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Steps  in.  th^  reonianization. — To  the  end  of  consummating  the  re- 
organization proposed,  in  this  chapter  and  other  changes  outlined  in 
lat(*r  chaptei-s  the  survey  conimitte^e  recommends: 

(1 )  A  constitutional  amendment  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

(2)  A  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislatuiti  de- 
termine the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their 
qualifications,  compensation,  tenui'e,  salaries,  and  powers  and  duties. 

(3)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  State  Training 
School,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 


chapter  YL 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


Present  tendency  in  school  (Hstrict  organization. — ^The  State  is 
subdivided  for  local  administration  of  education  into  school  dis- 
tricts which,  in  organized  counties,  vary  in  size  from  a  few  square 
miles  supporting  a  single  sdiool  to  several  townships  supporting 
many  schools.  In  this  particular  the  school  organization  of  South 
Dakota  is  quite  unique,  as  in  most  other  States  only  a  single  type  of 
school  district  organization  prevails. 

The  code  under  which*  public  school  districts  are  organized  pro- 
vides (Art  III,  Sec  68)  that "  townships  shall  be  made  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  districts."  Agtiin,  that  the  county  commissioners  "  may, 
at  their  discretion,  when  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  organ- 
ize one  or  more  congressional  townships  into^  one  school  district." 
Provision  is  also,  unfortunately,  made  for  further  divisions  of  these 
one  or  more  township  districts  into  smaller  districts  at  the  pleasui-c 
of  the  patrons  concerned.  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  69.)  At  the  present  time 
the  tendency  is  toward  smaller  and  smaller  units  of  organization  for 
local  support  and  school  administration. 

A  study  of  South  Dakota's^  educational  map  shows  that  the  one 
unorganized  county,  Todd,  forms  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  68)  a  single  county. 
wide  school  district;  that  many  of  the  newer,  sparsely-peopled 
counties  west  of  the  Missouri  River  are  divided  into  school  districts 
containing  one  to  five  or  even  more  congressional  townships.  East 
of  the  river  some  counties  have  retained  the  township  district  intact; 
others  haye  a  mixture  of  township  and  single  school  districts;  while 
stin  others  contain  only  the  small  local  districts. 

History  of  school  district  organization. — It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  this  gradual  disintegration  of  the  large  school  dis- 
tricts into  smalle;*  and  smaller  areas  on  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Are  these  small  districts  suitable  units  of  adminis- 
tration for  a  great  agriciiltural  State  seeking  in  its  schools  effective 
preparation  for  agricultural  life?  Are  they  conducive  to  the  organi- 
zation of  larger,  effective  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  type? 
Or  do  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pioneer  system  of  three  R's 
schools?  The  queries  can  best-  be  answered  after  making  a  brief 
statement  of  the  evolution  of  school  district  organization  elsewhere. 
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The  local  schoolhouse  district  originated  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days  of  English  colonization,  whence  it  spread  westward 
wherever  the  settlers  penetrated  the  wilderness.  It  was  purely  a 
comuiiinity  enterprise^  each  group  of  families  organizing  and  sup- 
porting its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  The  district  organization 
usually  preceded  school  legislation,  which  later  sanctioned  it  as  the 
only  practicable  organization  for  the  settlement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  people  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  small  district  has  about  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more  effective  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  more  compact  township  organization  has 
already  driven  out  these  local  districts.  The  same  is  true- in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Southern 
States  generally  ar&  organized  under  the  county  unit,  with  one  board 
of  trustees  for  all  the  schools  in  a  single  county.  Eighteen  States 
have  already  adopted  the  county  unit  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
13  are  using  township  organization  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  all  the 
rest  there  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  supplant  the  pioneer 
district  w^ith  one  or  the  other  of  township  or  county  organization, 
with  the  latter  generally  in  the  ascendency. 

The  chief  reason  for  discontent  with  the  local  district  is  that  it 
has  become  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  type  of  school 
organization  required  by  a  modern  rural  population.  As  a  tax  area 
it  causes  untold  injustice  and  inequality.  School  consolidation  and 
the  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools  have  proved  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult where  local  boards  and  district  lines  have  to-be  considered.  Fi- 
nally, local  jealousy  and  closefistedness  and  individual  indifference 
have  often  resulted  in  short  terms  and  underpaid  teachers,  a  meager 
course  of  study  with  the  usual  results — non-enrollment  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  school  population,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and 
early  dropping  out  of  school. 

Local  adminisfrathe  untts, — This  State  has  not  in  every  respect 
followed  the  natural  trend  of  local  administration  outlined  above — 
i.  e.,  beginning  with  the  small  district  and  later  turning  from  it  to 
something  more  practicable  for  an  up-to-date  agricultural  common- 
wealth. Tlie  first  territorial  superintendent  of  schools,  Cren.  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle,  himself  reared  under  the  township  system  in  Indiana,  an- 
ticipated the  organization  of  small  districts  by  having  the  present 
township  system  included  in  the  code.  However,  the  great  mistake 
made  in  this  State  w^as  to  give  the  township  unit  the  same  kind  of 
school  administration  as  in  the  one-school  district.  In  this  respect 
the  South  Dakota  township  district  differs  from  that  of  Indiana, 
which  may  explain  the  doubtful  success  of  the  unit  in  South  Dakota. 

The  evolution  in  local  administration  in  the  State^  as  it  appears  to 
the  casual  student,  may  finally  be  summarized  thus:    The  large  un- 
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organized  county  forms  a  single  county  district  under  control  of  the 
pivemor.  In  the  organized  counties  the  settled  portions  are  divided 
by  the  county  commissioners  into  township  districts  of  one  or  more 
congressional  townships.  In  the  older  settled  counties  these  large 
towniship  units  are  disintegrating  into- small  one-school  districts  (1) 
l>erause  of  immoderate  desire  to  have  the  school  as  near  one's  own 
lionie  as  possible,  or  (2)  because  the  administration  of  the  larger 
districts  has  occasionally  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  A'  re- 
action is  beginning  to  set  in  against  the  small  districts;  but  usually 
this  does  not  take  place  until  after  the*  community  has  suffered  from 
all  the  inherent  weaknesses  that  belong  to  the  small,  helpless  district, 
Consolidation  of  small  districts  is  finally  being  resorted  to  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 

The  township  district  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  mem- 
Ijors,  who  have  complete  control  of  all  the  schools'  within  the  dis- 
trict.   If  the  district  happens  to  contain  three  or  four  school  houses, 
educational*  advantages  are  asually  fairly  equalized  among  them; 
but  if  thev  have  more  than  three  schools,  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
be  neglected.    Tlie  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek:  the  three  board 
members  are  usually  distributed  over  the  district  so  that  each  mem- 
ber  lives  near  his  own  school.    In  the  board  meeting  he  is  inclined  to 
use  his  influence  to  the  end  that  this  school  gets  "  what  is  coming  to 
it.''  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  unrepresented  schools.    Because  of  this 
the  unrepresented  portions  of  the  large  districts  are  prone  to  start  a 
movement  to*  organize  small  districts  of  their  own.    This  statement 
is  not  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  all  township  districts,  as  the  com- 
mittee found  many  well-administered  township  districts.    The  town- 
ship organization  is  assuredly  preferable  to  the  local  district ;  but 
neither  seems  adequate  to  present  needs. 

The  study  of  the  prevailing  school  districts  has  disclosed  that: 

1.  Small  school  hoards  are  ineffecfrre  and  ivipractwahlc, — South 
Dakota  has  approximately  4,500  school  districts,  each  in  char^re  of 
three  local  trustees.  Tliis  makes  a  small  army  of  about  18.500  men. 
A  well-settled  county  has  from  50  to  300  or  more  trustees.  Such  an 
organization  is  inexcusable.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half 
a  hundred  men  can  be  found  in  an  ordinaiy  county  suited  by  tem- 
perament and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions.  Even  if  the  men 
could  be  found,  there  is  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  reason 
for  bringing  such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  Board  memhers  often  mhdirect  their  efforts. — Many  board 
members  ^ve  their  time  freely  to  the  schools,  and  in  some  instances 
to  good  purpose.  But,  generally,  their  elTorts  spent  are  misdirected 
because  they  lack  knowledge  of  educational  needs. 

8.  Inequality  of  school  support. — Wealthy  districts  are  sometimes 
controlled  by  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  taxes  down.    In  neigh- 
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boring  districts,  with  smaller  tig^re^t^  wealth,  it  may  hap}>eu  tiiat 
the  school  plant  Ls  modern  and  salisfactoiy  l>ocause  the  men  there 
tax  the  communitv  to  the  limit 

On  general  i)rin(ii)les  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State  should  be 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  This  is 
both  right  and  jiLst,  for  education  is  a  State  function,  to  be  supported 
like  other  similar  functions.  While  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  survey 
conmiittee  that  the  State  should  levy  a  State  tax  for  school  purposes 
(see  p.  .^r>),  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  county.  The 
school  district  has  pioved  tcx)  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final  legisla- 
tion in  such  matters  as  taxation.  Taxation  for  general  educational 
purposes  should  be  v(^tcd  in  the  larger  natural  imit  of  civil  admin- 
istration— the  county. 

4.  Self rt ton  of  fcarfu^rs. — Teachers  are  cliosen  by  the  local  boards, 
who  do  mudi  as  they  i)lease  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  which 
have  suiHjrintendents  of  exceptional  personality  allow  these  edu- 
cators a  free  hand  in  ]>lacing  teachei's,  but  this  condition  is  unfor- 
tunately exceptional.  The  prevailing  pra<*tice  of  selecting  teachers 
by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  that  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  Suflice  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board  in  rural 
districts  is  unable  to  choose  teacheis  wi^^lv.  This  duty  should  be 
vested  in  some  educational  authoritv  in  closer  touch  with  the  teach- 
ers  and  with  the  schools  that  are  training  the  teachers. 

5.  iSvuilI  f/l^frirfs  ave.  vvahJr  to  mert  modern  commiwnity  need-g* — 
The  snrall  one-teacher  district  doe^  not  ha\'V  within  its  boundaries 
what  is  necessary  to  Uiake  a  modern  community  school  (see  p.  71). 
The  district  school  in  South  Dakota  devotes  its  energies  to  the  tool 
subjects*  almost  wholly.  Few  'pupils  complete  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.  The  scliools  are  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the 
larger  boys  and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  provide 
the  social  aspects  reciuired  of  modern  education.  The  small  one- 
teacher  district;  is  unquestionably  resp<msible  for  the  following  fun- 
damental weaknesses  from  which  all  are  suffering:  Nonattendance 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population:  irregidarity  of  attend- 
ance; and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to  lack  of  interest  in  pre- 
scribed school  work. 

Proponed  plan  <ff  srhool  dutrhf  reargam^atUhu — The  survey  com- 
mittee reconmiends  the  following  reoi-ganization  of  existing  common 
school  districts  in  the  State: 

1.  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  cpmmon  school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  district***  and 
the  estal  Jishnient  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  county  as  a  single  school  dis- 

1  Or  In  lion  th proof  a  r^rtain  number  of  persons  of  school  rrp  per  square  mile  in  Uie 
county  to  bc'  determined  by  law. 
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trict;  permissive  disestablishn\ent  of  similar  districts  in  all  otlier 
counties,  and  their  reestablishment  as  single  county  districts. 

2.  Election  of  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county  in  the 
State  to  supplant  the  present  district  boards  in  all  counties  organized 
on  the  county-district  plan  and  to  have  such  powers  and  duties  in  all 
other  counties  as  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  reeommendaiions  exylcdned, — The  first  recommendation  pro- 
vides for  an  effective  plan  of  school  organization.  The  "  county  unit 
organization,"  by  which  name  it  is  commonly  known,  has  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  forms  of  organization,  w  herever  it  has  been 
properly  safeguarded.  In  one  or  two  States  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  under  it  the  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  rights  they 
formerly  had.  This  is  not  true  of  the  plan  proposed  for  South 
Dakota  in  the  present  and  the  following  chapter. 

1.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  members  of  the  county  board  are 
elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
county.  This  allows  the  people  to 'retain  the  reins  of  government  in- a 
large  way. 

2.  In  all  counties  reorganized  under  the  county-unit  plan  each 
sdiool  community  will  be  represented  before  the  county  board  by 
one  subdirector.  (Sec  Chapter  VII.)  This  is  really  more  than 
is  true  of  some  schools  under  the  present  system,  as  the  schools  in 
township  districts  of  more  than  three  schools  are  often  giossly 
neglected  if  a  board  member  does  not  live  near  such  school.  This  is 
of  course  not  invariably  true,  but  altogether  too  often. 

3.  Under  the  county  plan  the  county  will  become  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tion, which  is  eminently  fair ;  but  this  is  not  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
local  tax  rights.  For  extraordinary  purposes  the  school  community 
retains  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds.     (See  Chai)ter  IX.) 

4.  The  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole  problem  is  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  counties  to  be  classed  under  "  comjiulsory  " 
and  "permissive"  county  unit.  This  form  of  government  operates 
most  satisfactorily  in  well-settled  coimties.  Judged  by  the  expe- 
rience elsewhere  2,000  children  of  school  age  should  be  the  minimum 
measure  for  a  congressional  county  of  16  townships,  or  about  three 
and  one-half  persons  per  square  mile.  A  basis  of  not  less  than 
thres  and  one-half  persons  of  school  age  per  square  wdle  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  flat  minimum  of  2,000  persons 
of  school  age,  as  the  latter  would  exclude  some  of  the  small  but  well- 
populated  counties,  and  include  several  of  the  large  but  sparsely 
settled  ooontieB. 


Chapter  VII. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 
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t  For  the  greatest  administrative  efficiency  in  education  the  unit  of 
jadministration  should  conform  geogi-aphically  to  the  unit  used  for 
civil  administration.  In  South  Dakota  the  county  is  the  civil  admin- 
istrative unit ;  it  is  also  the  legal  unit  for  supervision  of  schools.  But 
the  legal  school  districts  administer  all  mattei*s  of  vital  importance 
in  public-school  education.  While  local  school  administratioYi  is,  in 
^theory  at  leaist,  the  most  democinitic,  it  has  proved  in  pi^actice  both 
\<'asteful  and  inefficient. 

The  pi-esent  chapter  deals  with  two  important  factors  in  county 
school  organization:  (1)  The  present  county  superintendency ;  and 
(2)  a  more  practicable  county  system*  of  administi'ation  dnd  super- 
vision. 

The  South  Dakota  county  superintendency, — ^In  this  State  county 
superintendents  have  charge  of  the  profeasional  management  of  all 
schools  in  villages  of  less  than  1,000  population  and  in  the  open- 
country  districts.  This  means  that  county  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  supervision,  of  5,205  schools  in  a  total  of  5,492,  and 
88,842  pupils  enrolled  in  a  total  of  134,1  ;U)  pupils.  The  office  is  elec- 
tive and  political.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  no  superin- 
tendent may  hold  offic<^  for  more  than  two  ccmsecutive  terms.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  office,  the  candidate  nmst  be  "  the  holder  of  a  regular 
first-grade  certificate  or  a  certificate  of  higher  grade  valid  in  the 
State.'"  The  minimum  salaiy  prescribed  by  law.  is  $900  per  annum 
and  the  maximum  $2,000.  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $400  per  annum 
is  allowed  for  nec^ssaiy  traveling  exi>enses. 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may, 
when  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  authorize  the  county 
superintendents  of  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  to  appoint 
deputy  superintendents  during  such  time  and  at  such  salary  or  com- 
pensiition  as  said  board  of  conmiissioners  may  determine.  This 
means,  in  practice,  that  a  deputy  superintendent  may  or  may  not  be 
appointed,  according  as  the  county  commissioners^  are  or  are  not  in- 
terested in  educational  matters. 

The  powers  and  duties  con  fenced  on  the  county  superintendent  do 
not  make  this  official  the  leader  he  should  be  in  county  educational 
32 
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matters.  He  is  by  law  *' charged  witli  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  his  county.  In  towns  having  less  than  1,000  inhabitants 
he  shall  have  authority  to 'direct  supervision."  The  superintendent's 
!<pecific  duties  are  to  visit  each  school  in*  his  county  as  frequently  as 
possible;  to  supervise  the  teaching  process;  to  inspect  gnxnids, 
buildings,  etc;  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  his  acts,  and  a  register 
of  all  the  teachers  employed;  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to 
the  Stjite  superintendent;  to  encourage  and  hold  annual  teachei-s' 
institutes  and  occasional  teachers'  associations;  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  teaching  and  employment  of  better  teachers;  to  encour- 
age reading  circles;  and  to  conduct  annual  contests  in  agriculture, 
industrial  arts,  and  home*  economics. 

Who  the  South  Dakota  cou^vty  superintendents  are. — Members  of 
the  sur^'ey  committee  met  the  county  superintendents  in  gi*oups  at 
called  meetings  or  saw  them  as  individuals  at  work  in  their  counties. 
There  are  many  strong,  well-prepared  men  and  women  among  them, 
but  also  some  who  could  never  obtain  the  office  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent were  it  not  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  party  politics. 

The  following  data  are  gleaned  from  questionnaires  answered  by 
each  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  a  detailed  tabulation 
of  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  this  bulletin. 

1.  Tenure. — ^There  are  64  superintendents,  of  whom  36  are  women. 
Thirty  superintendents  have  held  office  one  year  only,  and  one  super- 
intendent alone  is  in  her  ninth  year  (having  begun  a  third  tenn, 
though  the  terms  have  not  been  successive).  In  other  words,  there 
is  absolutely  no  permanency  in  this  important  office.  The  State  law 
makes  the  office  a  political  plum  to  be  pasvsed  around  with  the  rest 
of  the  lay  offices  of  the  county,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  professional  office 
of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  held  for  an  indefinite  tenure  by  pro- 
fessional educators  only. 

2.  Age, — ^The  average  age  of  the  present  incumbents  is  38.68  years 
for  men  and  35.54  years  for  women;  the  median  ages  are  respec- 
tively 37  and  33  years. 

3.  Salaries. — ^The  amount  paid  for  county  superintendents'  salaries 
during  the  past  year  was  $87,565.08.  The  travel  allowance  varied 
from  $85  to.  the  legal  maximum  of  $400  per  annum.  Forty-three  of 
the  county  superintend^its  reported  the  maximum  allowance.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  was  $1,368.23, 
the  average  total  expense  for  the  office,  $2,400.05.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  of  the  office,  including  salaries  for  deputies  and 
clerks,  was  $153,603.22.  Four  counties.  Brown,  Day,  Pennington,  and 
Perkins,  have  deputies  with  salaries  placed  res];)ectively  at  $1,020, 
$780,  $1,000,  and  $850.  Thirty-seven  counties  i-eported  clerical  help, 
25  being  for  full  time  and  12  for  part  time.  The  salaries  paid  these 
helpers  varied  from  $8  per  day  to  $900  per  annum. 
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4.  Education. — Fifty -two  superintendents  reported  high -school 
attendance — ^%  haying  completed  four-year  courses;  11  have  had 
three  years'  work  in  hi^  school;  13,  two  years  or  less;  while  12  have 
had  no  high-school  education  at  alL 

Forty-eight  superintendents  have  had  additional  preparation — ^25 
in  university  or  college,  and  23  in  normal  schools.  Twelve  hold 
degrees  from  college  or  universitj-;  of  these,  4  have  the  degree  of 
A.  B.;  8  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  2,  M.  A.;  1,  Pk  G.;  1  B.  L.;  and  1  M.  E. 
Of  the  23  who  have  had  professional  preparation,  8  have  had  three 
years  or  more;  12,  two  years  or  more;  and  3,  less  than  two  years. 

Twelve  superintendents  have  had  high-school  courses  only ;  7  have 
attended  high  school  and  college ;  14,  high  school  and  normal  school ; 
5,  high-  school  and  university ;  7,  college  and  normal  school ;  and  3, 
high  school,  college,  and  university. 

5.  Time  det^oted  to  dassrooni'  superuision. — ^Eight  superintendents 
reported  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  classroom  supervision; 
8  gave  one-third  of  their  time;  11,  one- fourth;  21,  one-sixth;  12,  one- 
tenth;  and  the  rest  none.  Sixteen  of  the  04  roported  just  enougli 
time  to  classroom  practice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  office  tenure  is  too  short,  to 
make  possible  the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  concerted,  well- 
organized  policies  to  upbuild  the  schools.  No  sooner  has  a  superin- 
tendent got  big  plans  under  way  than  he  must  yield  to  a.  successor, 
who,  likely  as  not,  is  pledged  to  some  other  policy.  To  remove  the 
office  from  party  politics  and  make  its  tenure  indefinite  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  make  the  superintendent  the  chief  educational  official  of 
the  countv  as  he  should  be. 

Tlie  salaries  are  insufficient  to  attract  well-prepared,  experienced 
men  and  women  to  the  oflice.  Many  superintendents  receive  only 
the  minimum  of  $900.  At  all  times,  but  particularly  in  these  war 
times,  such  an  allowance  is  scarcely  enough  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together,  to  say  nothing  about  using  a  part  of  the  income  for  pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The  academic  and  professional  qualifications  required  to  qualify 
for  the  office  are  too  low.  Only  educators  of  long  successful  experi- 
ence, holding  college  or  university  degrees,  or  advanced-course  nor- 
mal-school diplomas  and  State  certificates  or  life  diplomas  should 
be  eligible. 

The  superintendent  should  finally  have  an  adequate  working  staff 
to  aid  him  in  giving  the  county  an  efficient  system  of  administration 
and  supervision  such  as  the  law  assumes  that  he  gives. 

IncrexKtng  importance  of  the  county  sup&rmtendenGy. — ^The  first 
coimty  superintendencies  in  the  United  States  were  organized  to 
administer  and  apportion  the  school  fimds,  to  keep  records  of  school 
population  and  atteiMlanoe,  to  enforce  the  school  laws,  and  in  other 
ways  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.    These  duties  did  not  require 
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mny  particular  qualities  or  training;  therefore,  the  positions  could 
be  filled  in  the  same  way  as  other  civil  offices  in  the  county,  through 
seasonal  election  by  the  general  electorate. 

The  rapid  changes  in  rural  life  have  thrust  new  responsibilities 
on  the  county  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  still 
retains  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  the  time 
of  its  founding.  The  instructional  work  in  the  schools  has  grown 
vastly  in  scope  and  importance  and  should  receive  much  of  his  time. 
The  improvement  of  teaching  staffs  by  mean»  of  reading-circtle 
work,  institutes,  and  teachers'  associations  is  another  new  task  falling 
to  him.  He  should,  finally,  be  a  rural  and  agricultural  expert  who 
can  inspire,  guide,  and  assist  in  organization  for  rural  leadership. 

Such  a  multiplicity  of  school  work  is  quite  beyond  the  abilities  of 
a  person  cliosen  merely  for  clerical  aptness  from  the  general  electo- 
rate. It  demands,  in  a  word,  a  good  organizer,  a  person  of  excep- 
tional business  ability,  a  professional  supervisor  with  good  ability 
to  assist  his  teachers,  a  person  of  unlimited  energy  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

A  jyroposed  ommty  system  of  education, — Tlie  important  position 
of  chief  county  educational  officer  in  South  Dakota  can,  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  survey  committee,  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and 
most  effectively  influence  school  education  through  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of  county  schools.  This  can  bo 
done  effectively  and  economically  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  genuine  democracy  in  education. 

The  surv^ey  committee,  to  this  end,  recommends: 

1.  The  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  to  have  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  each  county. 

2.  The  election,  by  the  county  board  of  education,  of  a  professional 
county  superintendent  to  bo  the  chief  educational  official  of  the 
county  and  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

The  county  hoard  of  education.. — This  board  should  in  organiza- 
tion and  functions  be  a  prototype  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of 
education.  It  should  be  composed  of  five  citizens  selected  from  the 
county  at  large,  known  for  their  ability  and  probity,  elected  for  a 
five-year  term  from  at  large  over  the  county,  one  member  to  retire 
each  year.  Vacancies  on  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  should 
receive  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  reasonable  per  diem 
to  compensate  them  for  their  time.  The  board  should  be  strictly 
legislative,  leaving  the  executive  duties  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education,  within  their 
respective  counties. 
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2.  To  elect  the  county  superintendent,  and  appoint  a  deputy  super- 
intendent and  all  necessary  supervisors  and  office  assistants;  also 
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to  elect  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within  their  juris- 
diction, provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county  unit  plan. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools  in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age,  and  in  such  other  counties  as  may 
take  advantage  of  the-  county  unit  act,  including  the  closing  of  un- 
necessary schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools  and 
conveying  children  to  school,  and  organizing  rural  high  schools.* 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  county  superintendent. 


'  See  note  on  pagr  30. 
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5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  tlie  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  under  legal  limitations;  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

f>.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumeratod  above, 
hut  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools. — In  electing  its  chief,  execu- 
tive official,  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board,  of-  e<luca- 
tion  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  i*^  none  too*  good*. 
Neither  should  the  board  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion,  party 
affiliation,  or  sex.  The  term  of  office  should  at  first  be  probationary, 
though  never  less  than  four  years.  Thereafter  it  should  become  per- 
manent. The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2,500  per  annum  in  all 
county  unit  counties,  and  not  less  than  $1,500  in  counties  not  so 
organized. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be — 

1.  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
to  execute,  under  their  direction,  the  educational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which  ca- 
pacity ho  should  represent  the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  To  see  that  the  compulsory  attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child  welfare  laws  obeyed. 

4.  To  nominate,  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 

5.  To  supervise  the  -classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  aiSsistants. 

0.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  coimty  board,  and  ha^e  chai'ge, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation 
school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  shoit  courses,  etc., 
un<lertaken  for  promotion  of  vocational  and  other  education  within 
the  countv. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health*  education  in  the  county,  incljiiding 
health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board  of 
health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse,  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  in  his  county, 
and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

9.  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

10.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office. 

7tt888*— 18 4 
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The  best  evidence  by  which  to  judge  tlie  effectiveness  of  a  school 
fty>cein  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
liUTiiity  or  State.  If  a  school  system  is  well  organized  and  firmly 
administered,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  schools.  If  the  teachers  in  charge  understand  their 
tasks  well,  treat  the  cliildren  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  t^ach 
subject  matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  a  large- per 
cent  of  tlie  enrollment  will  be  regular  in  attendance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  peoi:)le  neglect  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools,  or  the  chil- 
dren lack  intei-est  in  their  studies  and  attend  school  irregularly,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  man- 
aged, and  are  not  well  adapted  to  community  needs. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  the  topics  of  school  population,  en- 
rollment, and  daily  attendance  in  South  Dakota.  From  the  discus- 
sion  it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  schools  meet  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  people. 

The  Hclwol  population, — The  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  legally 
open  to  children  over  6  and  under  21  years  of  age.  The  compulsory 
school  age  includes  all  children  between*  8*  and  18  years.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  children  enter  school  before  they  are  6  years, 
though  very  few  continue  in  the  public  schools  till  they  are  21.  In 
this  State  the  total  range  of  school  population  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Commissioiier  of  Education  at  193,417.  Several 
thousand  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  enrolled,  although  the 
legal  school  age  is  "  over  6  years  and  under  21  years."  This  group 
includes  176,867  children  and  youths.  Unfortunately,  the  department 
of  public  instruction  does  not  divide  the  school  population  into  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  school  groups.  To  obtain  the  required 
data  considerable  work  was  entailed  on  the  survey  committee.  The 
elementary  school  group  is  119,194.  This  group  and  the  other  groups 
given  l)elow  are  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  are  at  least  fairly  accunxte.  The  high  school  population 
is  42,655  and  the  college  group,  15,018.  Figure  5  shows  the  range  in 
school  population  graphically, 
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The  riural  sckool  population  has  made  little  change  in  the  past 
fiFe-jear  period,  showing,  indeed,  a  slight  decline  between  1911  and 
1914:,  d<ie  probably  to  the  hind  rush  and  later  ^^  proving  up ''  on  claims 
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and  returns  to  town  and  homes  in  other  States.  Since  1914  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  school  population.  The  independent 
schools  have  shown  a  regular  increase  for  the  five-year  period,  being 
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40,370  in  1911  and  54,325  in  1916.  It  appears  (fipfs.  0  and  7)  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  this  school  population  makes  no  use  of  the 
schools  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  State.  Thus  in  1916  only  72.4 
per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population  and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  in- 
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dependent  school  population  attended  school.  If  the  South  Dakota 
schools  were  100  per  cent  efficient  and  the  people  were  100  per  cent 
able  and  willing  to  utilize  the  schools,  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  in  the  schools;  although 
it  could  not  reach  100  per  cent,  since,  as  was  stated  above,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  people  are  already  engaged  in  life  activities. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  the  enrollment  is  even  less  satisfactory-,  being  81.04  per 
cent  in  1880-90;  74.49  per  cent  in  1899-1900;  77.70*  per  cent  in  1909- 
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10;  and  only  69.35  per  cent  in  1915-16.  This  gradual  decline  in 
enrollment  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
legal  entrance  age  than  formerly,  although  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  to  prove  the  assertion.  But  just  how  does  South  Dakota  com- 
pare in  school  enrollment  with  other  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  ?  Table  6  is  the  answer  to  this  query.  The  State  ranks  twen- 
tieth in  a  group  of  22  States.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  more  of 
the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  if  the  schools  had  the  requi- 
site drawing  power  and  if  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  school  population   (children  Vcttcccn  5  and  IS  ifcars) 
enrolled  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  States,  1016.^ 


1.  C&lifoFDia: 94.47 

2.  IcMHra , 00.11 

3.  Wyoming - 88.04 

4.  Utah 85.96 

r>.  Nebraska 84.84 

«.  Idaha 84.68 

7.  Kansas.- 83.28 

8.  Mlchljjaa 82.62 

9.  Colorado 81.94 

10.  Arizona 81.54 

11.  Missouri 81.08 


12.  Indiana^ . 80.19 

13.  Minnesota .  78.  01 

14.  Oregon 77.61 

15.  Nevada 76u  27 

16.  Ohio 74.34 

17.  Wa8hlnKt/>n 73.  01 

18.  North  Dakota . 72.90 

19.  IlllnolH . ^.^  71.  64 

to.  South  Dakota- - au  .S5 

21.  WlHConsin 66.  75 

22.  New  Mexico 64.79 


Compulsory  gchool  attendance. — The  compulsory  attendance  pe- 
riod in  this  State  includes  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  The 
compulsory  period  is  longer  than  in  some  States,  though  none  too 
long,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  age-grade  tables  (pp.  45),  according 
to  which  several  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
years  are  still  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  real  question  is,  Can  the  attendance  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  be  satisfactorily  enforced?  In  the  towns  and  cities,  yes;  but 
in  rural  districts  it  is  more  difficjalt.  The  law  provides  for  a  paid 
truant  officer  for  towns  and  cities,  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  superintendent  and  local  board  of  education.  For  the  rural 
schools  the  county  superintendent  is  ex  officio  truant  officer.  En- 
forcement of  the  act  here  depends  on  the  superintendent's-  initiative 
and  fearlessness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  habitual 
truancy  cases  till  they  are  of  long  standing;  in  the  second  place,  the 
votes  of  these  people  are  cast  in  the  biennial  election  for  or  against 
the  county  superintendent,  which  makes  the  whole  a  delicate  matter 
to  handle.  Of  the  64  superintendents,  35  reiwrtcd  the  law  well 
enforced;  5  reported  that  it  was  not  enforced  in  their  counties; 
and  24  declared  it  was  not  as  well  enforced  as  it  might  be. 

Under  the  reorganization  proposed  in  Chapter  VII  these  difficul- 
ties could  be  obviated.  The  superintendent  would  become  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  solely  to  the  county  board  and  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  he  would  have  clerical  assistants  to  help 
him  administer  the  county  school  system  on  a  modern  plane.  The 
teachers,  also  appointed  .by  the  county  board,  could  be  directed  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  specially 
prepared  blanks,  stating  just  what  number  of  children  and  who, 
coming  within  the  law,  are  not  enrolled.  The  county  superintendent, 
on  behalf  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  State  department 
of  education,  should  then  begin  immediate  proceedings  under  the 
law. 

Daily  attendance  and  school  enroV^ment. — An  efficient  school  sys- 
tem not  alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all 
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who  are  physkitlly  and  mentally  fit  in  daily  attendance  until  they 
have  at  least  Bnbhed  tJie  elementary -school  oourae.  Inclement 
weather,  long  distance  to  school,  bad  I'oads,  and,  particularly,  lug- 
ging interest  in  school  work  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendafice. 
In  an  efficient  system,  such  as  the  county  unit  can  provide,  schools 
are  erected  where  they  are  needed  and  nowhere  else;  the  schools  are 
larger,  the  teachers  better — hecaitse  better  paid;  and  the  work  i-i 
made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain,  in  the  children,  a 
desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

That  school  conditions  in  South  Dakota  are  far  from  satisfactory 
is  evidenced  by  the  poor  daily  attendance  on  the  abeudy  small  en- 
rollment. In  1910  the  average  daily  attendance  in  alt  the  schools 
.was  only  C-t  per  cent;  in  1913  the  attendance  reached  75.7  per  cen! ; 
but  in  1915-16  it  was  down  to  70  per  cent.  With  the  enrollment  at 
69.35  per  cent  of  the  school  papulation,  the  actual  attendance  on  the 
basis  of  school  ])opiilation  (191fi)  would  be  4H.5-1  per  cent.  In  otlier 
words,  leas  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  actually  use  the 
schools  of  the  State,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  short  school  year. 
In  daily  attendance  South  Dakota  again  ranks  in  twentieth  place 
in  a  group  of  23  States,  Illinois  standing  at  the  bead  of  the  list  with 
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ao  atteDdsnce  of  80.8  per  cent  anii  Or^on  second  with  8d.7.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  75.5  per  cent,  which  is  5.5  higher 
than  for  South  Dakota,  Low  daily  attendance,  even  more  than  poor 
enrollment,  can  be  traced  directly  to  an  ineffective  teaching  process, 
due  perhaps  more  to  the  small  unit  organization  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses that  go  with  it  than  to  anything  else. 

Length  of  the  school  year. — The  next  question  is,  How  many  days 
in  tlie  year  are  the  schools  kept  open  for  teaching  purposes?  In 
18S9-90  the-schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  145  days;  in  1899- 
1900  they  were  open  only  129.1  days;  in  1909-10  this  increased  to 
IC.J.9  days;  and  in  1915-16  to  170  days.  Tlie  actual  average  attend- 
ance of  each  person  enrolled  was  only  118.9  days.  Figure  8  shows 
graphically  the  length,  in  months,  of  2,400  rural  schools. 

This  important  factor  in  school  administration  lias  'been  ap- 
proached by  the  committee  from  another  angle.  A  study  was  made, 
with  the  help  of  the  county  superintendents  and  teachei's,  of  two 
rural  schools  in  each  county,  one  school  being  classe<l  as  "goo*!." 
the  other  as  "indifferent."  The  study  included  a  calculation  from 
the  school  registers  for  the  la.st  eight  years,  and  shows  exactly  how 
many  or  how  few  days  these  children  have  spent  in  school.  Figure  9 
makes  the  standard  of  nine  school  months  for  eight'  years  the  basis 
of  the  graph.  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  the  30  scliools  are  open 
for  pupils,  on  the  average,  only  88  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
standard ;  and  the  average  numl>er  of  days  in  the  school  life  of  these 
177  pupils  is  only  68  per  cent  of  the  standard. 
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This  fundamental  weakness  in  South  Dakota's  public-school  sys- 
tem is  contrasted  in  the  following  figures  with  the  length  of  the  school 
year  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Uurnl,  toim,  ajid  r  ilia  go  sihools. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

163 
197 
188 

1915 

1916 

155.0 
204.0 
179.5 

148. 61 
205.40 
177.00 

146.46 
209.08 
152.63 

157. 89 
202.20 
160.10 

154.17 
193.57 
158.59 

158.0 
187.0 
163.0 

151.00 
192.00 
165.44 

157 
192 
183 

167 
201 
184 

195 
202 
198 

Saskatchewan  was  carved  out  of  the  old  North  West  Territory 
al)out  12  years  ago.  It  has  i^ilized  from  the  inception  of  its  provin- 
cial life  that  to  utilize  liberally  the  school  plants  which  have  been 
provided  at  great  outlay  is  good  policy.  The  Saskatdiewan  schools 
are  annual  schools,  most  of  them,  being  open  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  of  the  year.  The  longest  vacation — about  four  weeks — 
comes  usually  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
winter  is  most  severe.  Schools  for  an  agricultural  population  should 
be  in  operation  during  the  summer  season,  to  make  possible  a  utiliza^ 
tion  of  the  land  for  gardening  and  agricultural  exi)erimentation — 
out  of  which  the  new  curriculum  must  largely  spring.  South  Dakota 
would  be  wise  to  emulate  the  example  of  Saskatchewan  in  these 
matter's. 

Tables  7  and  8  give  the  enrollment  and  att«endance  by  months  for 
each  of  two  groups  of  children  :  82,000  rural  children  and  15,000  vil- 
lage children  in  South  Dakota.  The  tables  represent  the  best  schools 
in  the  State.  The  32,367  rural  children  enrolled  in  November,  1916, 
are  reduced  to  13,478  in  May,  Ix^causc  the  schools  close  so  early  in 
the  season.  In  these  respects,  at  least,  the  village  schools  make  a 
much  better  .showing. 


Table  7. — School  attendance  hy  months-  rural. 


Attendanrc. 


Number  enrolled 

Average  attendance 

Percentage  of  attendance. . . 

Attendance. 

Number  enrolled 

A  veroge  attendance 

Percentage  of  attendance. . . 


Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

32,367 
24,783 

n 

32.342 

24,932 

77 

31,357 

22,817 

72 

29,7/3 

21,553 

72 

28.150 

20,933 

78 

May, 
1917. 

June, 
1917. 

July, 

1917. 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

13.478 

10,216 

74 

851 

665 

78 

• 

23,760 

18,500 

77 

April, 
1017. 


25,063 

18,696 

74 


October, 
1917. 


28,134 

22,187 

78 
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Tables. — School  attendance  bu  tiionlli^—rlllage. 
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'm 

11 

15  109 

Atlratwement  of  children  in  ackool. — Xornial  children  are  expected 
lo  filter  school  in  this  State  at  the  age  of  C  years.  If  they  advance 
one  gnide  each  year,  they  should  finish  the  cJeiiicntary  school  course 
in  their  foui-teenth  year.  Any  average  school,  rcaiM»nubly  well  tauf^ht 
and  open  for  8  to  9  months  annually,  should  be  able  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  their  eighth-grade  examinations  in  8  \ears'  time. 

The  survey  conmiittoe  has  made  an  age-grade  study  of  nearly 
53.000  rural  children  and  nearly  23,000  children  in  village  schools, 
to  ascertain  just  how  early  in  life  the  children  enter  school,  how 
rapid  is  their  advancement,  and  how  well  sustained  their  attcuduncc 
in  school.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  0  and  10  below.  Table 
9  enrolls  52,928  children;  of  these  10.496  are  in  Grade  1.  Seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  entered  school  bofoi-e  reaching  the  si.xth 
year.  They  are  under  ape  and  ahead  of  their  classes.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  children  are  of  normal  age  and  grade;  while 
■.i.277  are  one  year  behind  normal  grade;  648  are  two  years  behind; 
ITl.  three  rears,  and  so  on.  A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to 
Table  10,  with  just  as  interesting  results. 

TABT.E  0. — Age-grade  of  SS.OOO  rnrai  piiplU. 
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T-Uirj;  lO.~A0f-i/rade  of  iSM'i  r:illagc  pupiln. 
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Tables  11  and  12  summarize  the  dnta  odntained  respectivdy  in 
Tables  9  and  10.  Tlie~se  summaries  show  conclusively  that  the  rural 
and  village  children  have  not  made  the  normal  advancement  in 
school  that  miglit  have  been  expected.  The  tables  disclose  these  two 
facts:  (1)  That  an  iiniisiinlly  large  number  of  children — rnral  51.17 
per  cent  and  village  39.87  per  cent — are  over  age,  and  one  or  more 
years  behind  normal  standing;  and\{2)  that  the  wastage  up  through 
the  gi'ades  is  very  large. 

Table  11. — Hiiriil  rbildrcn  uiiiler  fige.  normal  age.  and  aver  age. 
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Table  13  gives  the  grade  range  of  rural  children  who,  under  nor- 
mal cooditiooSj  slKHild  have  reached'the  eighth  year.  Out  of  a  total  of 
4^1  children  who  ^ould  have  reached  the  eighth  grade,  all  except 
I297n  or  28.^  per  cent,  are  still  below  that  grade. 

Table  13. — Grade  range  of  rural  children  who  under  normal  conditions  should 

be  in  eighth  grn^e. 


Grades. 

In 

Grade 
I. 

In 

Grade 
TT. 

In 

Grade 

m. 

In 

Grade 
IV. 

In 

Grade 

V. 

In 

Grade 
VI. 

In 

Grade 

VII. 

In 

Gnvde 
VUI. 

Total. 

Number  of  papilfi 

43 
O.M 

27 
0.59 

77 
1.69 

215 
4.74 

481 
10.  (JO 

1,013 
22.35 

1,378 
30.41 

1.297 
2i<.62 

4,631 

P»cent 

'lOO 

21 
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Fig.  10. 


Figure  10  shows  graphically  the  wastage  up  throu^jfh  the  grades. 
This  graph  is  bailed  on  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools.  Grade  1  contains  17,251  pupils;  tills  dropy  to  10,899 
in  Grade  III,  after  which  it  increases  to  11,053  in  Grade  IV.    This 
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great  variation  is  due  to  loose  classification  of  the  l)egiimer8,  who 
are  often  held  as  repeaters  in  the  first  grade  and  are  later  promoted 
direct  to  the  third  grade.  When  the  eighth  year  is  reached  only 
7,468  children  remain  out  of  the  much  larger  total  which  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  grade.  But  now  comes  the  most  serious  break;  of 
all  these  children,  only  1,086  enter  rural  high-school  courses,  dwin- 
dling finally  to  164  students  in  the  last  year.  To  be  sure  some  rural 
pupils  do  manage  to  attend  high  school  in  town. 

As  the  educated  leadership  of  rural  communities  must  come  from 
the  schools,  agricultural  South  Dakota  must  either  seek  this  educa- 
tion away  from  the  open  country  or  go  without  the  leadership. 

Siimm'anj, — The  State  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  perma- 
nent school  plants.  This  great  investment  is  not  utilized  as  fully  as 
it  should  be.  The  chief  cause  is  indifferent  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the  children 
the  kind  of  instruction  needed  in  this  great  agricultural  State.  This 
is  proved  by  the  comparatively  small  enrollment  of  school  popula- 
tion and  the  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of  school  population 
the  State  ranks  twentieth  among  the  23  States  comprising  the  Middle 
Western  and  Western  groups;  in  daily  attendance  likewise  it  is 
twentieth.  If  the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  on  the  basis  of 
school  population  instead  of  on  enrollment,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
school  population  would  be  in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  170 
days  long.  This  is  more  than  in  the  poorer  States,  but  behind  the 
better  States.  The  schools  ought  to  be  reorganized  as  all-year  schools, 
in  keeping  with  the  new  kind  of  school  proposed  later  in  the  report. 
An  average  pupil's  school  life  is  surprisingly  short,  because  of  late 
enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children,  un- 
fortunately, get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
Nearly  all  the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education 
of  South  Dakota  farm  folk  must  be  acquired  in  these  small  schools, 
during  the  short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thought- 
ful person  will  agree  that  the  level  of  cultural  and  practical  leader- 
ship can  not  be  raised  much  before  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  schools,  chiefly  the  rural  schools. 

Recommendations, — The  survey  committee  reconmiends:  1.  A  care- 
ful annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school  districts  of 
I  he  State,  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by  law,  but 
under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  bv  the  State.  The 
census  should  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to  18 
years:  6  to  21  years;  over  8  and  under  16  years;  6  to  14  years;  and 
over  14  to  18  years.  This  would  give  the  desired  basis  for  a  complete 
classification  for  State  and  Federal  uses. 
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2.  The  compulsory  attendance  act  to  be  enforced  by,  and  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  placed  on,  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction working  through  the  county  boards  of  education. 

3.  A  system  of  records  to  be  perfected  by  the  State  department  of 
e<hication,  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to  com- 
munity, that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  A  practical  reorganization  of  the  school  year  as  follows:  The 
school  year  to  open  January  1  of  each  year,  at  which  time  new 
teachers  are  to  be  hired  and  school  work  begun.  This  would  make 
it  possible  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  both  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  and  make  easy  the  utilization  of  the  school  premises  for 
gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation  (see  p.  70). 

5.  Appropriate  legislation  to  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  mini- 
mum of  9  months  of  20  teaching  days  each ;  provided  -that  the  teach- 
ing hours  may  be  shortened  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 


Chapter  IX. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT:  WHAT  THE  STATE  PAYS  FOR 

EDUCATION. 


Sources  of  sv^ppoi^t, — The  sources  of  school  support  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  are  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  school  districts  and 
township  school  district,  county  taxes,  and  Bundry  incoBie  from  the 
Stat«  pen^a/lent  fund.  In  addition  to  these  sources  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  sale  of  bonds  when  the  schools  require  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  the  construct  ion  of  school  buildings.  South 
Dakota  is  one  of  a  small  gi-oup  of  States  which  do  not  levy  a  general 
State  tax  for  education.  The  other  States  of  this  group  are  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

Kate  ajid  amount  of  taxation. — The  local  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
district  school  board,  which  may,  under  law,  raise  for  all  purposes  not 
to  exc^eed  20  mills  on  the  dollar  yearly:  but  the  I'cgular  annual  tax 
levy  must  not  exceed  10  mills  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
common  school  districts,  nor  exceed  15^  mills  in  independent  school 
districts.  Boards  may  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  with  the  ai)proval  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  money  thus  raised,  as  i>i'eviously  mentioned,  is  to  bo  used 
solely  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses. 

The  county  tax  is  placed  by  the  county  commissioners,  who  levy  a 
tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  of  the  county.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
go  to  support  the  common  schools.  The  money  is  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  school  children  bet  ween- G  and  21  years. 

Additional  funds  are  secured  from  fines  collected  in  the  course  of 
enforcing  the  laws,  such  as  the  laws  that  deal  with  the  removal  of 
timber  or  wood  from  school,  public,  or  endowment  lands;  the  general 
compulsory  school  attendance;  child  labor;  and  laws  which  prohibit 
the  making  of  false  reports  by  district  school  board  clerks  or  treas- 
urers, or  which  penalize  the  failure  of  the  State  superintendent  or 
district  officers  to  report. 

The  State  permanent  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands,  which  are  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  county, 
school,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  of  deferred  payments  on  outstand- 
ing contracts, 
50 
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The  State  permanerU  scliool  jm\d. — The  schools  of  South  Dakota 
are  especially  fortunate  in  the  way  they  have  been  endowed  with  school 
lands.  Through  a  policy  of  wise  forethought  the  State  has  con- 
served for  school  use  2,339,912  acres  of  common-school  land,  and 
597^85  acres  of  endowment  and  public-building  lands,  making  a 
total  of  2^37,197  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  the  permanent  school  fund  amounte'd  to  $9,112,076.07,  while 
the  deferred  payments  on  school  land  contracts  amounted  to  $4,820,- 
226.94,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,932,303.01.  All  this  amount  is 
drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6  per  cent.  The  interest  and 
income  apportioned  to  the  common  i^chools  on  December  1,  1917,  was 
$1,113,324,02,  or  $6.22  per  capita^  for  each  child  of  school  age  in  the 
Stata.  Besides  this,  there,  was  apportioned  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  schools  for  defectives  and  the  industrial  schools  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  $111,925.89. 

The  source  of  this  income  has  been  wisely  protected  by  law,  which 
prohibits  the  school  lands  from  being  so4d  at  less  than  $10  per  acre. 
It  is  believed  that  when  all  the  school  lands  are  finally  sold  there 
will  be  a  permanent  fund  of  at  least  $90,000,000,  as  the  present  price 
paid  for  these  laiida  averages  from.  $17  to  $40  per  acre. 

Growth  of  receipts  and  expenditure'^, — Tables  14,  16,  and  19  show 
the  general  tendency  with  respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  used  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Table  14. — School  moneys  received  during  the  last  four  years. 


Year. 


1912-13 
191^14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


Income  of 
poriiianent 

school  funds 
and  rent  of 

school  lands. 

From  State 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 

From  local 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 

From  other 

sources, 

State  and 

local. 

$767,005 

.     iW2,954 

1,002,655 

1,010,274 

S2, 2fiO,  2  !4 
4,0«il,(i54 

$259, 90S 
241,920 
337,992 
32H,  251 

4,277,7W 
4,716,029 

1 

Total,  ex- 
cluding bal- 
ances on 
hand  and 

Crooeeds  of 
ond  sales. 


?3.2S7,  l.")7 

5,  '>91»,  r)28 
5,6is.;ini 

6,  OfiO,  557 


The  table  above  indicates  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  in- 
crease in  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  during  the  last  throe 
years,  the  principal  gain  being  in  the  amount  of  local  tax  levied. 
A  slight  loss  is  indicated  in  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources. 
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Table  1."). — Sources  of  receipts  during  the  years  1915  and  1916, 


Sources. 

Rural  districts. 

.Independent  and  con- 
solidated dlstric'ls. 

AU  districts. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1016 

Balance  on  hand, close 
fiscal  year 

11,155,303.62 

696, 175.  23 
2,562,749.39 

131,6ia53 

109,575.43 

$1,257,064.08 

707,998.57 
2,810,586.76 

239,762.59 

120,881.19 

S413, 146. 77 

306, 479. 27 
1,715,034.65 

716,515.64 

228,347.01 

$824,476.76 

3a8, 274. 96 
1,809,442.95 

282,578.48 

207,372,41 

$1,568, 45a  30 

1,002,654.50 
4,277,784.04 

848,126.17 

337,922.47 

$2, 081, 54a  84 
1,016,373.53 

4, 716,  (nan 

522,341.07 
328,253.60 

Received  from  appor- 
tionment  

Received  from  tax . . . 

Received  from  sale  of 

bonds 

Received    from    all 
other  sources 

Total 

4,655,414.20 
3,500,110.58 

3,368,500.05 

5,172,293.19 
3,915,299.11 

3, 665, 466.  52 

1 

3,379,623.37 
2,966,376.60 

2,250,860.96 

3,492,145.56 
2,667,668.80 

2,385,090.32 

8,034,037.67 
6,466,487.18 

5,6l8,3ia01 

8,664,438.75 
6,582,807.01 

6,060,556.84 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales  and 
balance  on  hand 

It  appears  from  the  ab6ve  table  that  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  in  1915  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts ;  in  1916  this  proportion  was  nearly  6  per  cent. 

Expenditures. — While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the 
relative  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  Tables  16  and  19  are 
included  to  show  the  growth  of  expenditures  for  public  education  in 
the  State  during  the  last  quadrennium. 

Table  lf>. — Expenditure  for  public  school  education,  haned  on  aehool  enrollment} 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 
expendi- 
ture. 

Ye^r. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

$5,065,508 
5,784,086 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

PercAplta 
expendi- 
ture. 

1912-13 

$4,109,642 
4,538,026 

132,764 
130,812 

$30.96 
34.68 

1914-15 

130,842 
134,136 

$38.72 

1913-14 

1916-16 

43.12 

>  Based  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Comnii.ssioner  of  Education  for  1915-16. 

If  one  compares  South  Dakota  with  the  other  22  States  in  the 
north  central  and  northwestern  sections,  the  position  of  the  State  is 
not  so  favorable. 


Table  17. — Amount  expended  on  puhlw  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 

age  {1915-16), 


1.  Montana $65.  71 

2.  California 56.24 

3.  Nevada 43.  7;i 

4.  Arizona 42.60 

6.  Washington »8.  91 

6.  WyominR 38.81 

7.  Oregon 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.  55 

9.  North   Dakota 36.  43 

10.  Iowa 35.  60 

11.  Utah 36.61 

12.  Indiana 34.  13 

13.  Minnesota 33.  87 


1 4.  Colorado ..  S33.  46 

15.  Ohio 88.87 

1(5.  Michi^'iin 82.03 

17.  Kansas 81.79 

18.  Nebraska 81.87 

19.  f^outh   Dakola t9,7M 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.  80 

22.  Missouri 19.  97 

23    New   Mexico 16.76 

Unitod   Statt's 23.87 

Avprago 85.  60 

Median 84. 13 


I 
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Table  18. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  JH  years  of 
HOC  in  average  attendance  (1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States 
only. 


1. 
*> 

4. 

5. 
« 

7. 

10. 

11. 

12 


Montana $S6.  37 

raUfonila ^ *.— _  78.  17 

Arizona ^ 77.  S.'i 

N>yada 76.  26 

North    Dakota 69.  62 

WaKhinj^on 68.  'Xi 

Idaho 63.  26 

i^outh  Dakota 61.S6 

Wyominir 57.  65 

Minne«ota 57.22 

<*olorado • 55.  90 

Ohio 52.  88 

Oregon 52.  59 


14.  Iowa $52. 15 

15.  Indiana r»l.  77 

16.  Utah 50.84 

17.  Nebraska 50.06 

18.  Kansas 49.40 

19.  Mlchljran 47.66 

20.  Illinois 45.16 

21.  Wisconsin 44.90 

22.  New    Moxlco :i8.  79 

23.  Missouri 33.65 

United  Stat.s 41.72 

Average 57.50 

Median 52.88 


TvB».E  10. — Oroirth  of  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  and  rchitirc  rank 
of  South  Dakota  among  the  Middle  Western  and  Western  States. 


Year. 


I''. '3- 14. 


Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 
rank. 

1 

I 

«6.39 
6.8« 

"          1 

27  ; 
32 

Year. 


1914-15. 
1915-16, 


Amount 

per 
capita. 


$7.45 
8.23 


Relative 
rank. 


It 
14 


Acrording  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  upon  which  Table  19  is  based,  in  the   year 
r>12-13  South  Dakota  ranked  twenty-seventh  among  all  the  States 
ill  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  capita  of  total  population.     In 
lJUo-11:  the  State  ranked  thirty-second,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
expenditure   per  capita   having   fallen   consideral)ly.     In   the   year 
15»14-ir)  the  State  ranked  sixteenth,  and  in  the  year  1915-16  it  was 
the  fourteenth  in  rank,  with  an  expenditure  of  $8.23  per  capita  of 
total  population.     Montana  ranks  highest  in  per  capita  expenditure 
of  total  population,  with  $14.14,  which  exceeds  the  expenditure  of 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  70  per  cent. 

According  to  Table  17,  South  Dakota  ranks  nineteenth  among  the 
23  States  under  comparison  with  respect  to  the  amount  expended  on 
I)ublic  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age  (1915-16).  A 
glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  State  is  considerably  lower  than 
either  the  average  as  represented  by  Utah  or  the  median  as  repre- 
sented by  Indiana.  Compared  with  Montana,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington, States  which  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  good  public-school  systems,  the  showing  of  South  Dakota  is  very 
poor. 

According  to  Table  18,  however,  South  Dakota  ranks  much  higher, 
although  the  amount  expended  on  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
based  on  average  attendance,  is  only  $3.61  more  than  the  average, 
which  is  approximately  $57.65,  or  that  of  Wyoming.  Washington 
is  expending  over  11  per  cent  more  than  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia exceeds  the  latter  State  by  over  27  per  cent  in  this  type  of 
expenditure. 

70888*— 18 5 
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ReadjwstmeTit  of  th^  hmis  for  division  of  tnKisati&nf. — ^A^ceording 
to  Table  20,  three  important  features  in  the  present'  tax  system 
deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion, of  income  derived  from  the  permanent  funds  as  compared 
witk  the  other  States,  South  Dakota  being  exceede<l  in  this  respect 
by  Nevada  with,  21.91  per  cent  and  Wyoming  with  38.8  per  cent 
(1915-16). 


Tabu:  20. — Percentage  analysis  o/  school  revenue. 


Ymr. 


1912-13. 
1913-14. 


DeriTed 

from  per- 
manent 
funds. 


23.33 
18.74 


D«iiyed 

from  lo- 
cal tax, 
etc. 


68.76 
76.64 


Derived 

trom  other 

sources. 


Year. 


7.91 
4.62 


1914-16. 
1915-16. 


Derived 

from  per^ 

manent 

funds. 


17.85 
19.50 


Dedved 
fromlo* 
caltax, 
etc. 


76.14 
74.20 


Derived 
from 
other 

sources. 


6.01 
6.30 


This  proportion  of  19.50  per  cent  is  high,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  North  Central  division  of  States — 3.12  per  cent  and  the 
average  of  the  western  division — T.9o  per  cent. 

The  second  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  general  State  tax  for  pub- 
lic-school support.  This  State  tax  averages  for  the  entire  country 
15.03  per  cent  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  the  Xorth  Centi'al  di- 
vision of  States;  it  amounts  to  10.72  per  cent,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  12.5-1  per  cent,  in  the  Western  division  18.57  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  24.91  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central 
division  29.87  per  cent. 

The  thii'd  featui"e  is  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  school  rev- 
enue which  is  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  the  county  tax  being 
of  little  significance.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  local  districts  are  defraying  about  throe-fourths  of  the  public- 
school  expenditure  of  the  State.  While  this  proportion  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  avera;ge  proportion  for  the  entire  country,  yet  in 
the  light  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  State  there  is  evidence 
of  the  ne^d  of  a  redistribution  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
taxation. 

If  the  school,  districts  were  homogeneous  in  character,  if  there 
were  a  general  equality  of  population,  industrial  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  well  as  in  educational  aims,  the  district  method  of  taxation  might 
receive  less  criticism.  But  such  equality  of  conditions  does  not  hold 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  State,  and  certainly  it  does  not  hold  in 
South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  may  be  I'oughly  divided  into  four  geographical 
sections:  The  first  includes  10  western  counties  with  no  railroads, 
few,  if  any,  important  tax-producing  industries,  and  a  meager  popu- 
lation of  21,946  inhabitants;  the  second  section  includes  24  counties 
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irith  a  small  Fadlcoad  mileage,  a  eorrespondiiig  amount  of  taxable 
ioidustries,  aod  a  population  of  127,337;  the  third  section  includes 
iK)  counties^  with  eoasiderable  railroad  mileage,  a  fair  proportion  of 
Uixable  industries,  and  a  population  of  200,032;  the  fourth  section, 
which,  is  largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  includes  13  counties 
which,  have  an.  extensive  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  large 
proportion  of  taxable  properties  and  industries  of  importance,  and 
a  population  bi  208,746. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  to  expect  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above  that  there  will  he  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  districts 
which  are  on.  the  railroadB  wiU  tend  to  be  more  populous,  industrial, 
I  and*  to  a  certain  extent  more  prosperous*  than  those  situated  more 
I  distant.  The  schools  of  these  wealthier  and  more  populous  districts 
can  lie  operated  to  a  greater  advantage  than  can  those  which  are 
in  poorer"  and  less  populous  conmiunities.  The  larger  average  attend- 
ance  and  the  correspondingly  low  per  capita  cost  are  not  possible  in 
the  more  remote  and  less-favored  regions.  The  fluctuating  popula- 
tion in  many  of  the  rural  centers  also  tends  to  retard  continuous  and 
consistent  development  of  the  public-school  support. 

In  many  districts  where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  effected 
a  lack  of  financial  means  still  causes  inefficiency,  hardships,  and  a 
slowing  up  of  educational  progress  of  the  community. 

State  and  county  taxes, — Notwithstanding  the  generous  attitude 
of  the  people  of  the  State  toward  public  education,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  plans  of  school  support  are  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  a  progressive,  wealthy,  and  growing  com- 
monwealth of  the  rich  Northwest.  There  is  need  of  definite  plans 
of  snpport  which  will  insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  best 
educational  policies  throughout  the  entire  State.  Especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  tlie  weaker,  pioneer  districts. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  a  sound  and  progressive 
State  policy  of  public  education  will  be  materially  helped  by  shift- 
ing tlie  burden  of  taxation.  First,  the  county  should  be  the  re- 
sponsible unit  of  local  educational  support  in  harmony  with  the 
plans  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  possible 
to  equalize  the  conditions  of  taxation  and  expenditure  within  the 
constituent  districts  The  loeal  districts  should  be  allowed  to  sup- 
plement the  county  tax  in  order  to  more  fully  realize  local  ideals, 
because  the  county  tax  may  not  always  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  county  tax  tends  to  insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditure 
throughout  its  borders,  but  at  that  point  it  reaches  its  limitation. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
develop  the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  permanent 
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State  tax  is  necessary.  While  South  Dakota  is  blessed  with  an 
excellent  income  from  its  permanent  funds,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aggi'essive  State  policy.  In  the 
second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual  school  tax  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  from  the  permanent  funds,  would  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  total  public-school  revenue.  Such  a  proportion 
properly  expended  will  tend  to  equalize  conditions  throughout  the 
State.  The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  State  school 
systems,  such  as  are  found  in  California,  Washington,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, shows  the  great  value  of  a  well-directed  State  tax  of  good  pro- 
portions. According  to  the  best  information  the  majority  of  the 
public  schools  lying  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  are  as  well  supported  as  the  schools  in  the 
more  favored  and  more  populous  communities. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  to  extend  a  special  aid 
to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  where 
consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also  well  be 
used  as  a  stimulus  to  further  consolidation  of  schools,  and  in  assist- 
ing communities  to  maintain  toacher-trainin":  departments  in  high 
schools;  also  for  the  assoeintion  of  district  schools  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rural  high  schools.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  be 
based  on  the  aggregate  daily  atleiulanco  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  rather  than  on  the  total  school  population  of  the  county  dis- 
trict, the  proportion  being  two-thirds  on  aggregate  attendance  and 
one-third  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

PuhlJo  vdiwat'ion  in  vol  res  continual  J  y  growing  expenses, — The 
essential  characteristics  of  first-class  educational  supix)rt  are  stability 
and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  gx)od  results.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an  amount  of 
monev  as  the  State  and  the  counties  can  afford  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiency.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  in  some 
of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  systems  shows  that  these 
States  have  been  willing  tx>  do  nearly  twice  as  much  as  South  Da- 
kota in  order  to  reach  their  goal.  Public  education  can  not  be  a 
money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this  country  de- 
mand a  much  larger  expenditure  than  usual  in  order  to  obtain  the 
needed  efficiency  of  school  service. 

Summany  of  recommendations. — The  committee  believes  that  the 
stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school  system  in  South  Dakota 
require  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion.   To  this  end  it  recommends : 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  coimty  as  the  unit  of  local  taxation;  the 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  coimty. 
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2.  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites  and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present  permanent 
school  fund). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  the  present 
legislative  appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  The 
permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily 
attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of  as  at  the 
|)resent  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not  to  exceed 
L\000  attendance  days  in  addition  tp  their  actual  aggregate  daily 
attendance;  (&)  the  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consoli- 
(lati<m  of  schools,  establishment  of  rural  and  other  high  scliools, 
teacher  training  in  high  .schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local  school 
rnmmunities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
H'juirenients  made  by  law,  as  a  stipulation  under  which  such  aid 
may  be  received. 


Chapter  X. 


PRESENT   STATUS    OF  RURAL   SCHOOL   PLANT  AND 
ITS   ADAPTABILITY   TO    PUBLIC   NEEDS. 


Introduction, — Before  it  can  be  decided  whether  a  school  meets  the 
needs  of  a  locality  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the  community  and? 
the  school.  The  opening  chapter  of  this  survey  gives^  sufficient  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  kStat^  and  its  people,  for  the  reader  tp 
form  an  intelligent  background  of  the  community  that  is  to  be  served 
by  the  school.  Other  chapters  have.  enlarge<l  upon  the  organization, 
administration  and  supervision  of  rural  schools,  their  daily  attend- 
ance, course  of  study  and  status  of  instruction.  ITowever,  these  do 
not  comprise  all  the  essentials  of  a  school.  In  judging  the  efficiency 
of  any  enterprise  in  the  industrial  world  the  first  consideration  is 
generally  gi.ven  to  the  plant.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  school.  The 
attendance,  course  of  study,  and  instruction  are,  in  a  gi^eater  or  less 
degree,  limited  or  expanded  by  the  existing  school  plant.  A  study 
o«f  the  plant  includes  the  grounds,  buildings",  equipment,  and  saini- 
ta*ry  conditions.  These  form  the  basis  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
The  conclusions  are  based  upon  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  the 
teachers  and  fmm  personal  observations  in  eight  counties' representa- 
tiva  of  typicid  areas  of  the  State.  QuCvStionnaircs,  either  wlioUy  or 
pairtly  answered,  were  returned  by  5,301  teachers.  This  repiTsents 
over  00  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers.  Of  the  question- 
naires returned,  3,941  were  fro;n  t<?4ichers  in  open  count-ry  schools 
and  1,300  from  teacheii^  in  villages. 

School  locatlomi, — The  following  tjible  gives  the  teachers'  estimate 
of  the  area  of  the  school  groundsic 


Table  21.- 

—^izc  of  school  ff/^undi 

(. 

Aroa. 

0|M'n  country. 

village. 

NninU'r. 

J'erciMit. 

Number. 

Peroeot. 

TiOss  than  \  acre 

14H 

l,(iS7 
817 

5 
12 
6<i 
27 

18 

34 

197 

178 

4 

Ilulf  acre  / 

8 

Ono  acre 

46 

More  than  1  acre 

42 

Total 

3,(»30 

100 

427 

100 

58 
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Comparison  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  area  of  over  half  of  the 
grounds  in  the-  open-country  school  is  1  acre.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  village  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre.  The  encouraging 
thing  is  that  there  are  mpre  grounds  in  both  types  of  schools  with 
more  than  1  acre  than  with  less  than  1  acre.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  3^88  teachers  in  open  country-  and  from  482  in  the 
villagesy  as  to  whether  the  grounds  were  fenced.  In  the  open 
country  the  grounds  of  996  schools,  or  29  per  cent,  were  fenced,  And 
in  village  schools  164,  or  34  per  cent,  were  fenced. 

Tliese  replies  from  teachers  indicate  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
school  grounds  in  village  schools  are  fenced  than  in  open-country 
schools.  .Nineteen  per  ceiit  of  the  open-country  schools  report  woven 
wire  as  the  kind  of  fencing  used. 

Playgrounds. — Even  though  the  school  ground  may  consist  of  the 
traditional  acre,  the  buildings  are  often  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  greatest  possible  playground  space. 
The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  in  South  Dakota : 

Table  22. — Size  of  playgroundn. 


Size. 

f 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Naniber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

No  plaveroond 

50 

1S4 

473 

1,652 

2 

8 
20 
70 

Ontwiiiftrtpr  acre 

20 

60 

273 

5 

One-half  acre 

17 

0\'cri  ^'cro 

78 

Total 

2,369 

100 

353 

100 

The  fact  that  grounds  are  reported  with  no  playgrounds,  or  with 
one-fourth  or  one-half  acre,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  not  placed  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  utilization  of 
play  space.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  school  building  in 
the  center  of  the  school  lot. 

On  playground  apparatus  3,42-7  rural  teachers  rei)orted.  Of  this 
number  270,  or  8  per  cent,  reported  some  equipment  in  -this  line. 
The  condition  is  much  better  in  the  village  schools.  Replies  from  486 
teachers  indicate  34  per  cent  with  playground  apparatus. 

Experimental  flats, — This  includes  small  garden  plats  and  larger 
plats  used  for  experiments  in  agriculture.  The  results  are  based  on 
answers  from  3,488  teachers  in  the  open-country  school  and  402  in  the 
villages.  The  percentages  are  as  follows :  Open-country  schools  with 
experimental  plats,  8  per  cent;  village  schools  with  experimental 
plats,  61  per  cent. 

Candition  of  buildings, — ^The  opinions  of  3,486  rural  teachers  and 
368  village  teachers  on  the  condition  of  repair  of  the  school  build- 
ing are  given  on  page  60. 
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TAniJi  23,— Coiirfi'/jon  o/  buildinys. 


Condilloa. 

Open  counlry- 

v^ 

Numbcr. 

PerMnl.lNiiBilKr. 

nuetnt. 

ii 

a 

13 

J,«8 

i« 

368 

In  the  teachers'  judgment  tlie  rural-school  buildings  are  good  in 
82  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  fair  in  45  per  cent.  Fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  in  villages  are  reported  good.  The  observers 
were  impressed  witli  tlie  generally  good  upkeep  of  the  school 
buildings. 

CONDITIONS      or     OUT&JILDING3 
or       •SOUTH     DAKOTA 

-  ■  ••        30100% 


Flush  ToiLcrra 


Otithulldings. — The  data  received  fro 
to  outbuildings  tomprisc  information 
houses  and  cheniiciil  and  flush  toilets, 
below : 

T.vuiJi  •li.—OHlbuiUlingi: 


the  questionnaires  relative 
Ducerning  location  of  out- 
Tlic  tabulations  are  given 


^nAratfl  outbulZdinfF-  -  - 

ChemLoLl  toilets _ 

CbBmlcalj^itlsfDCtory  .. 


Tlie  prevalent  type  of  outbuildings  for  open-country  schools  is 
to  build  both  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  under  one  roof,  and  separate 
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them  by  a  coal  bin.  No  instances  of  chemical  or  flnsli  toilets  in 
rural  schools  were  obsencd  by  the  survey  committee. 

Lif/kting. — In  measuring  the  correctness  of  schoolroom  lighting 
oonsideration  is  given  to  the  placing  of  the  windows,  to  the  rela- 
tion of  window  space  to  floor  space,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence 
nf  shades. 

An  c\amination  of  the  data  below,  which  are  based  on  reports 
from  teachers,  indicates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  open-countiy  schools 
arv  f  r OSS- lighted  and  that  the  maximum  window  pliicin<T  for  villago 
^cliools  is  39  per  cent  left  and  rear.' 

Q€LATr^/C  POSITION     OF    W/AOOH^S     IN 

cj.TQs  quqaL  schools  in'^south  cxoko-ha 


ns.  SCHOOLS 


566  SCHOOLS 


FlO.  12. 

Tabi.£  25. — Lightlii!}  expoiure. 


Windo-pljcinc. 

Open  connlry. 

vm 

iga. 

Num1«r.'PerMnl. 

KU«»,. 

rerctnt. 

173 

'! 
'I 

77 
« 

13 

'■'" 

ST8 



Replies  wei-e  received  from  3,296  teachers  in  open-country  schools 
and  from  486  teachers  in  village  schools  concerning  Ihe  i-elation  of 
window  space  to  floor  space.    These  results  are  as  follows; 
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Table  26. — Relation  of  floor  space  to  window  space. 


Window  space  vs.  floor  space. 


Less  than  10  per  cent. 

11  to  15  per  cent 

Ij6to20x>ei'centr. 

31  to  25  per  cent 

Over  20  iMT  cent 


Ox)ai  country. 


Number. 


493 
972 
814 
495 
622 


Total. 


3,296 


Percent. 


15 
30 
25 
15 
15 


100 


ViUage. 


Number. 


72 

152 

114 

83 

65 


Percent. 


15 
31 
24 
17 
13 


4S<^ 


100 


A  comparison  of  the  above  data  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  rooms  in  both  opoi -country  and  village  school?  have  insuffi- 
cient light.  The  median-  is  17.12  per  cent  for  the  open  country  and 
16.G  per  cent  for  the  villages. 

These  estimates  of  teacliers  on  the  lighting  in  open-country  schools 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  found  by  the  surrey  com- 
mittee. It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  "Instruction  and  supervision 
in  open-country  and  village  schools"  that  the  obsurvera  found 
the  lighting  unsatrsf actoi'y  on  one  or  all  points  in  79  per  cent  of  the 
open-country  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  vilhtge  schools. 

Heating  and  ventilating. — The  replies  of  teachers  on  the  subject 
of  heating  and  ventilation  are  given  below : 


Table  27. — Heating. 


Means. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

I'ercent. 

Number. 

Feroent. 

Unjacketed  stove 

1,993 

1,323 

338 

36 
9 

114 
150 
306 

20 

JncVeted  stove 

28 

Furnace 

54 

Total 

3.G,')1 

100 

570 

100 

Table  28. — Vent  Hat  ion. 


Means. 

0[>en  country.                 Village. 

1 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Ventilating  S3rstem 

1.350 

2,209 

210 

36 

58 

6 

304 

210 

37 

55 

Windows 

38 

Other Armngnmmit. . , ,    ,    ,    . 

7 

Total 

3,799 

100 

551 

100 

In  these  answers  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  sanitary 
heating  and  ventilating  plants  are  included  under  the  term  "stove 
(jacketed)"  or  "furnace."  It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
overlapping  in  the  answers  on  these  two  items.    The  significant  thing 
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m  the  answers  is  that  more  than  half  of  the.  open-country  schools 
are  heated  by  unjacketed  stoves.  The  observei's  found  heating  and 
Tentilating  systems  or  furnaces  in  40  per  cent  of  48  open-country 
schools  and  in  82  per  cent  of  89  rooms  in  the  villages. 

It  is  only  natural  that  58  per  cent  of  the  open-country  teachers 
should  report  windows  as  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  Systems  of 
ventilation  in  55  per  cent  of  the  village  schools  are  quite  identical 
with  54  per  cent  of  the  village  schools*  heated  by  furnaces. 

HEATING     AOPAPATUS       UTIUZCO 
N   JeS4  PUPAL     AND    ^70    VILLAGE 
3CHOOLS      IN     SOUTH      DAKCTTA 


COMMON 
STOVe; 


rUPNACC 


tOO% 


RUQAL. 


Fig.  13. 


Drinking'  water, — ^A  study  of  the  drinking  water  includes  inf orma- 
j  tion  on  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  its  purity,  and  facilities  for 
drinking.    These  replies  from  teachers  are  as  follows : 


I 


Table  29. — Source  of  neater. 


1 

i 


Open  cotmtry. 

Village. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Well  nn  jrrftnnds,  -  -  . .      , .  , . 

286 
2,030 
102 
300 
372 
779 

52 
3 
9 
9 

20 

80 

191 

9 

86 
151 

40 

14 

Neij?hl)or's  well 

34 

Spring 

2 

ClSlMTl 

16 

Other  suDply 

27 

None 

7 

Total 

3.935 

100 

557 

100 

The  term  "  other  supply  "  refers  to  children  bringing  their  drink- 
ing water  from  home  in  bottles^  jugs,  or  the  like.  "  None  "  probably 
means  that  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  drinking  water  or  that 
the  district  makes  no  provision  for  the  samp.  The  observers  re- 
gretted to  find  many  schools  without  any  drinking  water  whatever. 
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According  to-  the  teachers'  reports  52  per  cent  of  the  opcn-oounti 
schools  carry  the  water  from  a  neighbor's  well.  In  a  State  like  Scut 
Dakota,  where  settlement  is  not  close,  tliis  often  means  that  litt 
children  jniist  carry  water  a  long  distance.  In  cold  weather  the  temj 
tation  is  to  go  without  it  rather  than  make  the  effort  to  go  for  it. 

WATEQ     SUPPLS^    rOD    QUQAL 
SCHOOLS    IN  SOUTH   DAKOTA 


saoo 
ssoo 

JSOOO 

leoo 
leoo 

MOO 
/£00 
lOOO 

aoo 
eoo 
406 
zoo 


34^S— 

\ 

i 

\ 

Relative  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water.  2,910  open-counti 
teachers  and  359  village  teachei'S  gave  their  judgment.  The  foUov 
ing  figures  represent  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  open  country  an 
village  who  believe  their  drinking  water  is  pure:  Open  country,  S 
per  cent ;  village,  92  per  cent. 


Table  30,— FacfHiies  /or  Arinkiv^. 

FaciUties. 

OE«nooulilry. 

Villag.. 

Kumlw- 

r.rc».. 

Numbor. 

I.„». 

DrlnHn    tounliln 

WO 

V' 

S 

i.o*g 

100 

C7 
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The  significant  thing  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  common  drink- 
ing^ cup  is  still  used  in  24  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  and  in 
4  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Janitor  service. — Replies  were  received  from  3,674  open-country 
teachers  and  418  village  teachers,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
janitor.  The  replies  show  the  following  percentages  employing  a 
janitor :    Open  country,  4  per  cent ;  village,  75  per  cent. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  open-country  teachers 
reported  that  the  floor  was  swept  daily.  Tliis  represents  99  per  cent 
(•f  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  Only  34  per  cent  of  the 
village  teachers  reported  in  the  aflBrmative  to  this  question.  The 
remainder  made  no  answer  whatever.  The  observers  found  the  floors 
in  village  schools  in  a  better  state  of  cleanliness  than  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  method  of  sweeping  was  indicated  by  3,783  teachers  in 
the  open-country  schools  and  402  teachers  in  the  village  schools. 
From  the  percentages  given  below  it  seems  that  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  open-country  schools  no  dust-gathering  material  is 
Hied  in  sweeping: 

Rural.  Village. 

Dry  sweepinfj per  cent 51  16 

r>ii>t-.iratherlnj;  imilerial do 49  41 

As  to  frequency  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  3.511  open-country  schools 
iiii«l  402  village  teachers  reported.    These  ro>:ults  are  given  below: 

Table  31. — Floors  scruhhrO. 


Frequency. 


Weekly.... 
Monthly. . . 

Yearly 

.Never 

Total 


Ol)on  roiintrv 
Niimbor 


Village. 


70(i 

2,427 

303 


3,511 


Per  cent. 


2 
20 
(i9 

9 


100 


Number.   Percent. 

29 

6 

92 

21 

2R1 

04 

38 

9 

440 


100 


The  tendency  to  scrub  the  floors  once  a  year  seems,  from  the  above, 
10  be  very  pronounced  in  both  open  country  and  village  schools.  This 
is  evidently  a  feature  of  the  yearly  house  cleaning.  The  metJiod  of 
dusting  was  given  by  2,768  teachers  in  open-country  schools  and  399 
village  teachers.    The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  given  below : 

Rural.  Village. 

Dry  dusting i per  cent —     57  19 

Dusted  In  oU do 43  24 

Equipment. — Information  was  also  received  relative  to  black- 
board space  and  desks  as  follows :  Sufficient  blackboard  space :  Open 
country,  70  per  cent — 3,232  replies ;  village,  83  per  cent — 431  replies. 
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Tahlh  32.— i)e»Jlii. 


EiDds. 

0»o,.„W. 

vm.,^ 

Number. 

P.r««t. 

Ntunbar. 

r«romt. 

3,  Ml 

^ 

433 

3,GnB 

IOC 

SM 

1,«M 

« 

IM 

3.5« 

100 

£6fi 

MYGCNIC     CONDITIONS    IN    QUDAL    AND    VLLAGC 
■SCHOOLS     IN    -SOWTH    DAKOTA 

\jaOJUSTABl-C 


OP^  CXJSTIflQ 

OUST- arrHCOi 


\no^/^,tor    esmssF 


■aiRin 


The  percentage  of  sufficient  blackbuartl  space  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  fininil  Ijj  the  observer.  The  tcucliei-s  reported  70  per  cent 
and  tJie  ob.'^er^er  Dy  per  cent  for  the  open-country  scliools ;  for  village 
schot)ls  it  WHS  85  per  cent  (teachers),  72  per  cent  (observer).  Prci*- 
ably  a  difference  in  standards  may  account  fur  a  part  of  the  range  of 
percentages.  The  percentage  of  single  seals  reported  by  teachers 
was  also  higher  than  that  rep<ii'tt'd  by  the  observer,  viz,  open  conn- 
try,  54  per  cent  (teachers)  and  48  per  cent  (observer) ;  Tillage,  73 
percent  fteaoherfi)  and  (55  per  cent  (oliserver). 

Th€  existing  school  plant  not  meeting  pnhlh  ncrdn. — Interpi-eting 

the  present  study  on  physical  status  in  ti'rnis  of  Viighest  pcreHntages 

and  medians,  it  appears  that  the  school  iii  the  open  country  of  South 

,  Dakota  is  a  small  cross-lighted  iMiilding  situat4'd  on  the  traditional 

acre  of  ground  or  less;  its  relation  of  window  space  to  floor  space  is 
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17 J^  per  c^it;  it  is  heated  by  a  stove;  and  windows  are  tlie  only 
means  of  ventilatioiL  The  outbuildings  are  separate  and  outside  the 
building.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  from  a  neighbor's  well. 
Most  children  have:  individual  drinking  cups.  The  teacher  acts 
as  janitor.  The  floors  arc  swept  daily  and  scrubbed  once  a  year. 
The  desks  are  stationary,  about  half  and  half  single  and  double. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  1,000  or  less  the  conditions  are  better. 
A  larger  per  cent  of  grmmds  contain  more  than  1  acre;  two-thirds 
of  the  grounds  have  experimental  plats;  about  one-third  of  the  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  chemical  or  flush  indoor  toilets;  lighting  is 
from  tlie  left,  rear,  and  left  and  rear ;  heating  is  by  means  of  furnace 
or  sanitary  stove;  and  janitore  are  employed. 

The   open-country   school   plant   just    reviewed   is,   with   minor 
changes,  the  same  that  served  cwmtry  folk  in  America  75  years  ago. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  survey  that  South  Da- 
kota is,  with  the  small  exception  of  the  Black  Hills  area,  an  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  State;     In  every  village  the  grain  elevators, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  bespeak  great  grain-shipping  centers. 
These  eleva^rs  are  filled  with  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  harvested 
from  surrounding  fields.     The  soil  for  these  fields  is  often  turned, 
not  by  spans  of  mules  and  walking  plows^  but  by  tractors^  with  rec- 
ords of  40  acre^  for  a  single  day.     Likewise,  the  South   Dakota 
farmer  is  no  longer  living  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  of  75  years 
ago.     The  rural  mail  route  brings  him  the  daily  paper  from  the 
metropolis^  and  after  his  day's  work  in  the  great  out-of-doors  he 
niiiy  sit  in  his  comfortable  home  and  read  of  yesterday's  events  from 
the  battle  fields  of  Europe.     With  the  replacing  of  the  horse  and 
I    ^"ggy  by  the  automobile,  his  neighborhood  has  expanded  far  beyond 

the  confines  ol  the  local  schoot  district. 
I  But  does  the  eidsting  school  plant  meet  the  public  needs?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  Just  as  the  agricultural  plant  and  its  opera- 
tions of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
'*V)utli  Dakota  f afmer»  of  to-day,  so  likewise  a  school  plant  of  a  type 
I  three-quarters  of  a  centui*y  old  can  not  meet  the  present  educational 
needs  of  rural  South  Dakota. 

The  khhd  of  school  pkmt  that  wUZ  meet  public  needs. — The  con- 
solidated school,  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  is  the  school 
Ix'st  fitted  to  serve  rural  people.  Such  a  school  is  possible  in  much 
of  S(}uth  Dakota.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  a  two-teacher  school 
I  would  represent  all  the  consolidation  possible,  and  stUl  in  other 
X  localities  the  one-teacher  school  must  for  manv  years  to  come  be  the 
I    only  school  that  can  serve  the  people. 

The  area  of  the  school  ground  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  school  building-  with  its  setting  of  lawn,  trees,  and 
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shrubbery;  the  tcacherage  and  its  garden  spot;  the  playground  and 
agricultural  plot.  The  size  of  the  grounds  would  largely  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  school.  In  no  case  should  it  be  less  than.  5  acres.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  grounds  be  fenced  as  a  protection  against  stray 
live  stock. 

The  building  should  be  provided  with  classrooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  both  the  academic  and  industrial  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum. The  high-school  assembly  loom  and  adjoining  classrooms 
should  be  connected  with  folding  doors  so  thai  they  may  be  thrown 
together  for  community  meetings.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
boai'ding  places  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  reason  why  many 
efficient  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  rural  districts.  The  country  can 
not  expect  lo  procure  the  services  of  married  men  teachers  when 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  liav(»  a  home.  The  teacherage  is 
as  necessary  a  i)art  of  the  rural-school  plant  as  is  the  parsonage  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  church  i)lant.  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view  play  is  as  necessary  to  the  chiUrs  development  as  are  food  and 
drink.  For  this  reason  the  school  can  best  serve  the  child  when  pro- 
vision is  made  for  ample  plavirround  and  play  apparatus.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  that  agricul- 
ture }\n<l  niiture  study  shonhl  find  a  large  place  in  the  rural-school 
curriculum.  To  teach  these  subjects  eirectiveh^  there  must  be  a  i^or- 
tiou  of  the  scliool  irround  reseivcd  as  laboratory. 

All  plans  for  school  buildiugs  should  be  approved  by  the  division 
of  school  architecture  and  sanitation  of  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation before  permission  l)e  granted  the  school  board  for  their  con- 
struction. The  best  aulhorities  on  schoolroom  lighting  agree  that  the 
light  should  enter  from  the  left  and  rear  and  that  the  wundow  space, 
in  regions  with  the  latitude  of  South  Dakota,  should  equal  one- 
fourlh  of  the  floor  space.  Furnaces  or  sanitary  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing j)lants  should  be  used  in  heating  the  school  buildings.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  ventilation  is  that  provided  by  an  effective  ar- 
tificial system.  The  standard  heating  and  ventilating  plants,  when 
properly  managed,  provide  effective  ventilation.  Xo  matter  how 
satisfactory  artificial  ventilation  may  be,  every  possible  oppoi*tunity 
should  be  used  for  ventilation  bv  doors  and  windows.  For  this  rea- 
son  storm  windows  should  be  adjusted  so  that  their  presence  will  not 
hinder  window  ventilation. 

The  rural-school  i)rivy  has  long  been  a  source  of  physical  and 
moral  infection.  It  is  usually  dirty,  with  marks  of  obscenity  and 
considered  by  possible  vandals  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  fit  object  for 
depredation.  TMienever  practicable  the  toilets  should  be  placed  in- 
doors. When  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  well  water  the  flush- 
tank  system  can  be  used.    A  pressure  tank  set  in  the  basement  or 
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buried  in  the  ground  outside  the  building  can  be  attached  to  the 
pump  of  the  well.  A  septic  tank,  buried  below  the  frost  line,  would 
provide  a  sufficient  disposition  of  the  excreta.  If  out-door  privies 
must  be  used  they  should  be  screened  and  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 
^Vn  abimdant  supply  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
school's  equipment  as  is  an  effective  heating  system.  AMienever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  flowing  water  there  should  be  a  well  on  the  school 
grounds  with  a  pressure  tank  in  the  basement  and  such  plumbing  ar- 
I  rangements  as  would  make  the  conveniences  of  a  city  water  system 
possible  for  the  open  country.  There  are,  however,  places  in  South 
Dakota  where  it  is  impossible  to  reach  underground  water.  In  these 
localities  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  carry  their  water  long  dis- 
tances. Schools  located  in  such  places  should  be  provided  with  well- 
filtered  cisterns,  dug  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be  protected  from 
frost.  These  cisterns  should  preferably  be  set  under  the  building. 
A\Tiere  it  is  necessary  to  provide  water  in  this  way  constant  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  cisterns  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  schools  of  two  teachers  or  more  a  janitor  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board.    A  janitor's  duties  should  include  more 
than  building  fires  and  sweeping  floors.    They  should  embrace  some 
,  knowledge  of  floor  dressings  and  how  to  apply  them,  the  use  of 
I  sweeping  compounds,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  methods  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  floors,  desks,  walls  and  toilets.     In  many  one- 
teacher  schools  the  teacher  must,  through  necessity,  act  as  janitor. 
When  this  is  the  case  she  should  be  paid  for  this  extra  duty  and  the 
>chool  board  should  see  that  she  be  given  proper  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  required.     School  room  floors  should  be  treated 
I  occasionally  to  a  standard  floor  dressing,  a  sweeping  compound  should 
I  be  used,  and  dusting  done  by  means  of  an  oiled  or  damp  cloth. 

In  order  to  complete  the  plant  herein  described,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  equipped  with  the  proper  tools  for  instruction.    These  include 
sufficient  blackboard  space,  maps,   and  globes,  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary reference  books  covering  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
f  an  abundance  of  illustrative  reference  material. 

Such  a  school  plant,  as  has  just  been  discussed,  could  put  into 
operation  a  course  of  study  that  would  ser\e  the  needs  of  an  agri- 
cultural commonwealth.    It  could  further  provide  for  the  all-year 
school.     Well-trained  teachers  would  be  attracted  to  such  a  school 
'  and  could  there  become  real  rural  life  leaders. 

'  Rfcommendations  for  improved  school  plant. — The  survey  com- 
•  inittee  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  set  up  definite 
'  standards  for  the  one-teacher  schools,  of  which  there  will  be  many, 
I  for  years  to  come,  in  the  State.  The  standards  must  be  high  enough 
to  make  of  the  school  genuine  community  schools.    To  this  end  the 
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oomiiiittee  recommends  State  aid  (procured  through  State  taxation 
or  legislative  appropriation)  on  tlie  basis  of  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

1.  That  the  standard  school  shall  utilize  at  least  five  acres  of  land 
for  grounds  and  experiment  purposes. 

2.  That  every  such  school  shall  erect,  at  community  expense,  a 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

3.  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

4.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation,  of  such 
sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  That  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
teacher's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  ground  plat  and  planting  scheme,  . 
shall  be  approved  by  the  division  of  school  architecture  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  education. 
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Chapter  XL 

SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  AND  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


If  it  were  possible  to  reorganize  all  the  .small  niral  fJchools  in 
South  Dakota  as  strong  one-teacher  schools  of  the  community  type, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
consolidated  schools.  Unfortunately,  many  school  districts  are  too 
sparsely  settled  and  are  financially  unable  to  maintain  «uch  schools. 
Here  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small  schools  to  form  one  graded 
school  of  two  or  more  rooms  is  usually  the  practical  thing  to  do. 
While  school  consolidation  is  resorted  to  principally  to  improve 
rural  schools,  in  this  State  it  should  unquestionably  be  used  as  a 
means  to  assist  the  many  small,  struggling  village  schools,  which  in 
reality  ought  to  be  classedas  "  rural,"  they  being  mere  rural  trading 
centers. 

At  some  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  said,  this  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth needs  schools  and  educational  processes  which  can  reach 
clear  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  strengthening  character,  tcsAching 
the  rights  of  fellow  men,  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  fear  of  God ;  at 
the  same  timei  that  they  supply  young  and  old  people,  without  dis- 
tinction, with  practical  training  for  successful  breadwinning  on  the 
land.  These  requirements  are  beyond,  all  but  the  exceptional  one- 
teacher  schools,  for  which  there  will  always  be  an  important  place 
in  South  Dakota.  An  important  phase  of  school  reorganization  will 
accordingly  come  through  school  consolidation. 

Brief  historif  of  consolidation  in  the  United  States. — School  con- 
solidation has  made  little  progress  in  South  Dakota,  probably  because 
no  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  to  encourage  this  form  of 
school  reorganization  by  means  of  State  aid.  The  Staie  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  likewise  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
to  promote  interest  in  consolidation  for  want  of  help  in  the  office. 
There  are  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  32  consolidated  schools, 
some  of  them  consolidations  in  name  only.  However,  the  survey 
committee  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  for 
a  change  and  eager  to  consolidate  their  schools  if  properly  directed ; 
but  while  ready  for  school  consolidation,  the  State  should  not  be 
content  with  anything  except  the  best  type  of  consolidation. 
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Throughout  the  country  at  large  consolidation  of  schools  is  now 
accepted  as  good  national  policy.  About  10,500  consolidated  schools 
have  been  organized,  taking  the  place  of  50,000  one-room  schools. 
But,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  consolidated  schools  are  little,  if 
any,  improvement  on  the  old.  In  some  places,  rural  territory  has 
been  joined  to  industrial  towns  and  the.  rural  children  have  been 
offered  an  education  poorly  suited  to  agricultural  requirements.  In 
other  places  the  schools  are  operated  in  the-  open  country,  but 
utilize  courses  of  study  originally  planned  for  city  children.  Both 
types  are  failures.  The  kind  of  consolidated  school  that  has  suc- 
ceeded— and  there  are  manjr*  thousands  of  them — isH)rganized  either 
in  the  open  country  or  in  connection  with  rural-minded  village. 
But  in  either  case  the  classroom  work  is*  organized  to-  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children  in  attendance. 

A.  stiuJy  of  cotisolidafion  in  South  Dakota. — The  32  consolidated 
schools  in  this  State  are  mostly  village  consolidations.  Three  schools 
only  are  located  in  the  open  country.  Two  schools  report  that  they  are 
consolidated  in  name  only,  as  the  consolidation  was  done  for  the  sole 
reason  of  increasing  the  powers* of  the  board,  no  new  territoiy  being 
added  or  other*schools  included.  The  initiative  in  practically  every 
consolidation  movement  seems  to  have  come  fi*om  the  small  villages 
which  have  been  eager  to  draw  nuore  taxable  area  to  their  small 
village  districts.  This  type  of  consolidation  may  or  may  not  be  what 
the  rural  population  requires — depending  entirely  on  how  the  courses 
of  study  are  planned,  how  the  school  plant  is,  equipped,  who  the 
teacher?  are,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  consolidation  to  be  really  worth 
while  must  be  so  thoroughly  well  done  that  even  the  patrons  farthest 
removed  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  .their  sacrifice  in  time  and 
travel  is  well  repaid. 

These  things  must  be  considered : 

Where  the  consolidated  school  is  centered  in  a  village,  it  must 
still  remain  the  school  for  rural  people.  To  this  end  provision  should 
be  made  {a)  for  an  abundance  of  land  to  be  used  for  gardens  and 
experimentation;  {h)  for  a  school  plant  suitable  for  community 
center  purposes;  and  (r)  for  teaching  subjects  required  by  rural  and 
village  population  in  this  particular  State. 

Recommendations  for  a.  future  policy, — It  is  probably  well  enough 
that  consolidation  has  not  been  urged  upon  the  people.  The  one- 
room  schools  of  •the  poorer  sort  are  now  about  ready  to  be  supplanted 
by  new  buildings.  This,  then,  is  the  opportune  time  to  inaugurate 
a  State-wide  policy  of  reorganization  of  the  one-room  schools  as- 
modern  consolidated  schools,  or  where  the  latter  are  impracticable, 
at  least  as  modem  one-teacher  schools. 
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The  survey  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  as  a  member 
of  the  elementary  school  division  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  devote  most  of  his  time  to  school  consolidatioii. 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  tentative  consolidation  map  of  each  organized 
county.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  State  department  of  publio 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  the  coimty  boards  of  education  and 
the  county  superintendents. 

3.  A  State  policy  looking  toward  establishing:  (a)  Strong  one- 
teacher  schools  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  X)  which  may  later  by  en- 
largement of  territory  become  consolidated  schools;  (6)  associated 
or  trading  center  school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a 
number  of  outlying  schools;  (c)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type  in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
one  of  the  central  schools  of  an  associated  area. 

4.  Liberal  State  aid  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  plants  and 
for  maintenance. 

The  recommendations  explained. — It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to 
have  an  expert  to  direct  the  work  of  consolidation  who  can  give 
his  time  to  it.  To  illustrate:  North  Dakota  has  447  consolidated 
schools  and  South  Dakota  has  32.  The  explanation  of  the  startling 
difference  in  extent  of  consolidation  in  the  two  Dakotas  is  simple. 
Xorth  Dakota  has  had  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  on  the  job 
who  has  given  all  his  energy  to  consolidation,  and  the  State  has  been 
liberal  with  State  aid  for  this  type  of  schools.  South  Dakota  has 
(lone  neither. 

It  is  furthermore  highly  desirable  to  plan  for  State-wide  con- 
solidation by  platting  each  county  in  detail.  This  would  give  assur- 
ance that  all  consolidations  would  be  realized  systematically,  without 
leaving  out  small  schools  here  and  there. 

An  ideally  organized  county  would  probably  have:  (1)  A  number 
of  one-teacher  community  schools,  which  should  in  time,  as  the  pop- 
ulation increases,  develop  into  larger  open  country  consolidated 
schools  with  two  or  more  teachers;  (2)  one  or  more  village  centers 
associated  with  a  number  of  outlying  schools  similar  to  the  Minne- 
sota associated  schools;  and  (3)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type,  as  outlined  below. 

The  Minnesota  plan  of  association  would  need  little  if  any  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  requirements  of  South  Dakota.  Any  rural  trad- 
ing center  embraces  the  central  village  with  its  various  emporiums  of 
trade  and  exchange,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  that  can  con- 
veniently use  the  village  has  a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  as  a  social  center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including 
the  central  village  and  outlying  rural  schools,  could  then  be  brought 
into  an  assoclatioa  or  consolidation  for  educational  purposes.    The 
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whole  arrangement  would  be  in  charge  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

A  school  system  such  as  this  fully  developed  would  contemplate 
for  each  "  association,"  the  central  school,  with  six  grades  of  work 
in  the  associated  elementary  schools,  and  three  years  of  prevocational 
studies  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  would  reduce  the  time  for  the 
"  tool  subjects  "  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  right  minimum. 
One  central  village  or  town  in  each  county  should  be  designated  as 
the  county  high  school  with  six  years  of  work  in  the  elementary 
school  and  six  years  in  the  upper  school,  divided  into  a  three-year 
prevocational  course,  and  a  three-year  vocational  course. 

The  outlying  rural  schools  should  have  six-year  courses.  This 
would  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  now  required  and  give  more  time  to  the  beginners.  All 
pupils  who  complete  the  sixth  year  in  an  outlying  school  would  be 
promoted  to  the  central  school  to  pursue  there  their  studies  during  ^he 
next  three  years.  The  gi^aduates  from  the  jimior  high  school  in  the 
central  village  would  be  entitled  to  free  entrance  to  the  county  high 
school.  This  course  would  return  the  rural  youth  to  the  farm  in 
harmony  with  it,  ready  and  willing  to  live  happy,  remimerative  lives 
on  the  land. 

This  county  plan  of  organization  would  assure  unity  of  purpos3 
and  effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The  principal  of  each 
village  center  working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent would  outline  and  direct  the  work  in  the  outlying  schools,  thus 
**  pointing  "  the  children  forward  to  the  central  school.  -  The  county 
high  school  should  be  organized  so  that  its  instructors  in  English, 
music,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  school  hygiene  might  take 
turns  at  supervising  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Special  State  aid  should  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  organize 
the  schools  thoroughly.  The  State  might  well  pay  one^fourth  the 
cost  of  the  new  consolidated  school  buildings,  provided  that  in  no 
case  should  it  pay  more  than  $2,500,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  reasonable 
maintenance  gi'ant,  all  on  condition  that  the  school  be  erected  on  or 
utilize  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
in  other  ways  maintain  the  high  standards  required  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction. 

RURAL   HIGH   SCHOOLS  AND   CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

No  TdgK-school  facilUles  jot  the  rural  population, — The  high-school 
population  in  the  State  is  42,655.  In  1916  there  were  enrolled  in 
town  and  city  high  schools  8,164  students  and  in  rural  high  schools 
and  other  rural  schools  doing  high-school  work,  1,086  students.  Of 
the  latter  group  only  about  200  reached  the  senior  year.    Certainly 
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some  of  the  town  and  city  high-school  students  come  from  coimtrj' 
districts — probably  about  2,000.  But  the  fact  remains  that  altogether 
too  few  rural  children  are  able  to  attend  high  school  and  the  tew  who 
have  such  advantage  do  not  always  get  the  kind,  of  instruction  re- 
quired by  agricultural  people.  The  situation  may  be.  stated  thus: 
(1)  The  number  of  rural  pupils  in  high-school  attendance* is  too  small 
to  influence  the  standard  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  any  appreciable  extent;  and.  (2)  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  town  and  city  high  schools*of  the  State  are  not  well  adapted 
to  attract  students  from  agricultural  communities. 

No  lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  a  larger 
number  of  rural  youth  should  attend  high  school.  The  strong  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  the  country  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  educated  leadership.  School  education  must  produce  this  leader- 
ship, but  the  school  preparing  for  it  will  be  of  quite  a  different  typo 
from  the  one-room  schools  which  certainly  find  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  generation  now  in  school  to  the  degree  of  intelligent  and  practical 
citizenship  desirable  in  modern  agricultural  life. 

The  kind  of  high  school  that  is  needed  in  South  Dakota  is  the  soit 
that  can  point  the-  way  to  contented,  remunerative  agricultural  life. 
Wlien  fully  organized  it  will  extend  its  educational  facilities  to  young 
and  old  people  alike.  In  this  State  the  school  should  have  the  follow- 
ing definite  aim  and  scope :  Instruct  upper-grade  children  from  the 
entire  county  in. day  courses;  instruct  youth  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  as  well  as  adults  in  short  courses  and  extension  courses;  and  in- 
struct iUiterates  in  night-jschool  classes. 
A  distinctive  type  of  rural  high  school. — The  proposed  county  high 
I  schools  ought  to  be  distinctly  rural,  or  they  should  at  least  offer  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  needed  by  agricultural  people.  Many  persons, 
I  and  farmers,  among  them,  have  the  false  idea  that  to  differentiate 
between  city  and  country  people  in  education  matters  is  really  to  dis- 
criminate against  country  children.  This  is  absurd.  There  is  funda- 
mentally no  more  reason  why  country  children  should  attend  town 
schools  than  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  city  childr^i  attend  coun- 
try schools.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  the  rural  high  school  as 
broadly  cultural  as  any  town  high  school,  but  a  culture  intimately 
related  to  present  and  future  problems  instead  of  the  traditional 
things.  Most  important,  the  course  of  study  must  be  rooted  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  environment  in  which  the  South  Dakota  farmer  lives  is  tlie 
natural  background  for  his  course  of  study.  Agriculture  must  not 
be  taught,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  a  patch  of  the  old  educational  cloth; 
it  must  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  educational  garment. 
The  mother  tongue,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  new  agricultural 
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sciences  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  study  course.  ^Vnd  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who  has  completed  the  course-  with  credit  should  be 
granted  admittance  to  the  State  college  or  to  the  university  with 
full  standing,  even  though  he  may  not  have  had  the  language  re- 
quirements and  certain  other  subjects  now  required,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  proposed  rural  school  courses. 

Suggestive  steps  in  county  school  reorganization. — It  is  not  the 
purpose  nor  the  province  of  the  survey  committee  to»  suggest,  in 
detail,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  county  plan 
of  schools.  It  will  suffice  to  suggest  the  desired  steps  in  the  organi- 
zation of  thei  schools,  by  enlarging  upon  the  outline  given  earlier 
in  the  present  chapter. 

1.  The  small  one-teacher  school:  A  six-year  study  plan,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  '"tool  subjects''  and  general  culture;  but.  the  entire 
course  rooted  to  the  niral  environment,  through  nature  study,  school 
gardening,  home*  projects,  and  general  industrial  work. 

2.  The  complete  one-teacher  community  school  or  consolidated 
school:  (a)  A  six-year  elementary  school  plan  and  one,  two,  or  three 
year  prevocational  study  courses,  according  to  equipment  and  teach- 
ing force;  (&)  the  work  in  the  first  six  years  similar  to' that  in  the 
small  one-teacher  school.  The  exceptional  teacher  in  the  complete 
one-teacher  school  to  be  permitted  to  do  two  years'  prevocational 
work  in  addition  to  the*  six  year  "tool  subjects,"  provided  he  has 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  wife  who  can  take  the  sewing,  cooking,  and 
other  phases  of  home  economics.  The  consolidated  school  to.  oflfer  the 
six-year  elementary  and  three-year  prevocational  course  if  it  has  three 
or  more  teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  adept  in  industrial  wort 

3.  The  central  village  in  the  "school  association."  Nine  years. 
Six  years  elementary  and  three  years  prevocational  high-school 
work.  In  exceptional  cases  the  school  to  extend  the  course^  contin- 
gent on  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

4.  The  county  high  school:  (a)  Six  years  above  the  elementary 
school — three-year  junior  high  sc^hool  and  three-year  senior  high 
school:  (h)  the  senior  high-school  course  to  contain  the  following 
studies :  ^ 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FxTsl  semester.  Scx^nd  semester. 

Class.  Lab.  Class.  Lab. 

English 5  ..  English 5 

Farm  arithmetic 5  ..  Form  arithmeiic 5 

l^hysical  geography 5  2  Touitry 1  3 

Plantlife ' 3  ..  I'lautcullure 2  2 

Mechanical  drawing 2  ..  Mec^hanical  drawing 2 

FarmshopwQfk 3  Farmshopwork 3 

Gardening 2 


25  periods.  25  periodls. 


^  This  course  is  outlined  for  boys  only.     The  work  would  he  quite  similar  for  girls, 
except  that  home  economics  would  supplant  the  purely  '*  masculine  "  subjects. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.  Class.  Lab. 

EnfOisli 6       ..    English 5 

Mathematics  (chiefly  mensuration  and  Mathematics 5 

simple  phases  of  surveying) 6       ..    History ^md  government 3  1 

History  and  government 4       ..    Dairymg 2  2 

Farmanimau 2         2    Hy^«ne  and  sanitation 2  1 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 3       ..    Chemistry 1  2 

Chemistry 3         1    Farmworlc 1 

25  periods.  26  periods. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.  Class.  T.ab. 

English 5       ..    English 5 

Physics 3       ..    Physics 2  1 

Farmcrops 2        2    Farmcrops 2  2 

Feeds  ana  feeding %        2    Feeds  ana  feeding 2  2 

Soils  and  fertilizers 2         2    Soils  and  fertilisers 1  3 

Farm  machinery 1         1    Rural  sociology 3 

Rural  economics 3       ..    Farmwork 2 


25  periods.  25  periods. 

Continuation  school  courses  needed. — Two  classes  of  people  can  be 
reached  by  the  proposed  county  high  school  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar students:  (1)  Young  men  and  women  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood  whose  education  has 
been  so  meager  as  to  handicap  them  in  the' struggle  for  a  living;  (2) 
farmers  and  their  wives  who  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance  in  their  daily  work. 

South  Dakota  has  many  farm  youths  who,  for  economic  reasons, 
can  not  attend  high  school  regularly.  The  question  arises,  Shall  school 
facilities  be  placed  within  reach  of  these-  young  men  and  women, 
or  shall  they  go  untaught?  Either  the  State  must  establish  practical 
continuation  courses  or  the  agricultural  sections  will  fail  to  reach 
the  maximimi  of  efficiency  to  which  they  are  capable. 

The  rural  continuation-  course  should  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  county  high  schools.  It  civn  best  be  organized  as 
short  courses  for  people  regularly  beyond  school  age.  There  should 
be  no  maximum  age  limit.  Any  person  who  can  profit  by  the  work 
should  be  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  time  chosen  should  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  ought  to 
begin  early  in  November  when  the  fall  work  is  done  and  should 
continue  for  four  months  or  more.  To  accommodate  the  farmery 
who  drive  to  school  the  hours  could  be  set  from  10  a.  in.  to  3  p.  m. 
For  others  who  live  too  far  from  home,  or  are  unattached,  residence 
privileges  could  be  granted  at  the  school. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  short  courses  would  include  a  general 
brushing  up  in  the  elementary  subjects,  farm  arithmetic  and  accounts, 
farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  cement  work, 
leather- work,  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  home  sani- 
tation, and  other  subjects  of  value  to  rural  people. 

The  county  high  schools,  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  should  have 
a  liberal  amount  of  land — ^  acres  is  not  too  much.    The  school 
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should  have  dormitory  and  boarding  facilities  for  a  group  of 
students,  who  could  pay  their  way  in  farm  work.  The  principal,  a 
man  with  thorough  pedagogical  and  agricultural  training,  should 
live  at  the  school.  There  should  be  farm  buildings,  farm  machinerj', 
and  a  gradual  stocking  with  farm  animals  suited  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  particular  district. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  county  high  school  would  1>e  a  feeder 
for  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  would  in  no  sense  take  'the 
place  of  the  higher  agi'icultural  school,  as  has  been  frue  in  some 
States  wheic  regional  and  congi^essional  district  schools  are  set  up- 

Recomm^rulaiions. — The  committee  reconunends: 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  the  county  plan  of  school  reor- 
ganization outlined  in  this  chapter,  including  j^rovision  for  the 
establishment  of  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type  in  each 
organized  county. 

2.  The  grant  of  State  aid  to  all  such  schools,  to  be  raised  by  State 
taxation  or  through  legislative  appropriation.  (See  Chapters  IX 
and  XVI.) 


Chapter  XII. 


THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  OPEN  COUNTRY  AND 

VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Requirements  of  the  law. — ^The  course  of  study  in  use  in  the  rural 
and  village  elementary  schools  of  South  Dakota  has  been  revised 
lately  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  sui)erintendent  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  teachers'  association.  The  subjects  to  be  taught 
are  designated  by  law  and  are  as  follows :  Reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, geography,  language,  and  English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Dakota,  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
special  emphasis  upon  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  civil  govern- 
ment, drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  moral  >and  humane  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  the  electors  of  the  district  at  their  annual  meeting 
may  add  to  the  above  list  of  subjects. 

General  plun. — The  course  of  study  contains  an  introduction  and 
a  separate  discussion  for  each  subject.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  introduction  is  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  alternation  by 
grades  and  a  specified  statement  as  to  just  what  grades  in  each  sub- 
ject are  to  be  combined  and  in  just  what  years  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  to  be  alternated.  This  definiteness  in  time  allotment,  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study,  is  to  be  commended. 
The  observers  in  the  rural  schools  found  the  suggestions  on  alterna- 
tion of  grades  to  be  very  generally  complied  with  in  the  eight  counties 
of  the  State  inspected.  Answers  from  500  questionnaires  of  rural 
teachers,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  in  66  per  cent 
of  the  schools  classes  were  alternated  and  that  they  were  combined 
in  81  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Combination  of  classes,  alternation  of  grades  and  classes,  and  cor- 
relation of  subject  matter  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  recitations 
in  a  rural  school  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  order  that  the  class 
periods  may  be  of  reasonable  length. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per  cent  of  teachers  reported 
classes  alternated  and  combined,  the  number  of  daily  classes  based  on 
reports  from  479  rural  teachers  showed  the  median  number  of  daily 
recitations  to  be  26.65.    The  following  groupings  on  reports  from 
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these  479  rural  teachers  indicate  that  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  con- 
ducted from  21  to  30  chisses  a  day: 

Classen   i'()H(lnvtc<!   per  dap. 


• 

15  or  lo«s. 

16  to  20. 

44 
7.00 

21to25. 

26  to  30. 

31  or 
more. 

Number 

4 
0.008 

16S 
35.00 

181 
30.00 

92 

l*er  cent 

18.00 

Median  26.05  recitations  per  day. 

Observation  in  the  schools  showed  that  this  large  number  of  classes 
was  due,  mainly,  to  irregular  attendance  and  to  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning pupils  did  not  enter  schools  at  stated  times  throughout  the  term. 

The  general  plan  for  the  discussion  of  separate  subjects  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  few  general  statements  or  a  paragraph  or  more  related  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  a  definite  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  covered  for  the  eighth  grades.  In  the  outline  of 
subject  matter  by  grades  there  ai)pears  from  time  to  time  a  few  scat- 
tered suggestions  on  methods  and  devices,  sources  of  illustrated 
matter,  and  list  of  reference  books. 

'  General  characferisfWH. — The  subject  content  of  each  study  is  out- 
lined in  accordance  with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  custom- 
ary textbook.  The  scheme  follows  the  plan  of  development  of  small 
topics  and  isolated  facts,  rather  than  the  grouping  of  subject  matter 
about  central  units  or  large  topics. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  this  traditional  order  in  the 
outline  in  physiology  and  language.  In  fact,  the  makers  of  the  course 
of  study  of  South  Dakota  have  a  vision  of  the  time  when  the  many 
subjects  of  our  school  curriculum  will  be  combined  under  large  cen- 
tral topics.  The  following  is  quoted  from  page  180  of  the  course  of 
study : 

The  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  South 
Baliota  will  doubtless  be  an  outline  in  which  the  work  of  the  grades  wiU  be 
offered  in  four  or  five  units,  each  made  up  of  related  subjects,  the  whole 
Including  the  branches  now  commonly  found  in  such  courses  of  study;  for 
example,  history  will  Include  geography,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine what  the  history  of  nations  is  to  be,  as  well  as  civics,  which  is  but  a 
specialized  form  of  lii story.  If  such  plan  is  worked  out  in  our  next  course, 
language  will  be  a  part  of  the  unit  denoted  English,  which  wlU  also  Include 
reading,  grammar,  spelling,  and  possibly  writing.  In  such  a  course  the  work 
lo  language  would  be  the  medium  that  welds  the  whole  course  into  a  unit 

•  An  illustration  from  the  general  topics  assigned  in  the  first  three 
grades  in  history  will  show  how  these  topics  might  have  been  a  part 
of  a  large  central  unit.  The  three  topics  referred  to  for  the  first 
three  grades  are  Indian  life,  celebrations  and  myths,  and  hero  stories. 
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The  makers  of  the  course  of  study  emphasized  the  fact  that  these 
topics  were  not  arranged  according  to  years,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  select  from  them  such  subjects  as  she  could  use. 
History  in  the  early  grades  should  .be  a  combination  of  history, 
civics,  and  social  activities.  The  three  general  topics  cited  above  are 
isolated  and  lack  a  central  thread.  Before  studying  Indian  life  it 
would  be  better  to  prepare  the  pupils  by  emphasizing  the  activities 
of  their  own  environment  through  a  study  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
and  community  activities.  Celebrations  form  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  latter.  By  a  study  of  his  own  life  there  has  been  developed  a 
background  for  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  tree  dwellers, 
cave  men,  and  other  prehistoric  people.  Naturally,  a  study  of  Indian 
and  Eskimq  life  will  follow.  The  myths  and  hero  stories  selected 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  central  theme,  which  should  be  the 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  child's  environment  as  a  basis  for  a 
study  of  man's  activities  in  the  past.  All  of  this  historical  subject 
matter  of  the  early  grades  should,  of  course,  be  developed  through 
constructive  work,  dramatization,  song,  and  story. 

Throughout  the  course  of  study  suggestions  are  used  that  mean 
little  to  the  average  teacher.  Under  the  suggestions  for  art,  teachers 
are  told  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  course, 
and  yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  Again,  under  the  geography  sug- 
gestions it  is  recommended  that  nature  study  correlated  with  language 
and  reading  will  be  all  the  geography  needed  in  the  early  grades. 
Vet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  just  where  and  how 
nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  language  and  reading.  In  fact, 
the  course  of  study  does  not  contain  an  outline  on  nature  study.  The 
term  "motivate"  is  frequently  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
"  correlate." 

From  the  preparation  and  experience  of  South  Dakota  teachers, 
as  given  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  this  report,  it  is  evident  that  teachers 
•.vith  such  meager  training  could  have  but  little  notion  of  such  terms 
as  "  correlation  "  and  "  motivation."  Again,  granted  they  do  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  terms,  merely  stating  what  should  be  done 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  observers  found  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
reference  books  and  other  source  material  in  the  schools.  A  teacher 
with  from  four  to  six  subjects  per  day  to  teach,  which  are  scattered 
over  an  equal  number  of  grades,  has  little  time  for  the  necessary  re- 
search involved  in  formulating  elaborate  lesson  plans.  Even  the 
best-prepared  teachers  are  inclined  to  follow  the  textbooks  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  For  this  reason  the  course  of  study  should  be 
very  specific  in  its  generalizations. 

The  course  of  study  has  emphasized  the  elimination  of  much  ma- 
terial found  in  the  textbook,  now  conceded  to  be  of  little  yalue  to 
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the  child  in  fitting  him  for  adjustment  for  the  social  life  of  which 
he  has  a  part.  These  eliminations  are  especially  noted  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  aritlimetic  and  language.  The  minimum  and  supple- 
mentary outlines  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  history',  geography, 
and  language  are  an  excellent  feature.  The  minimum  length  of 
school  term  for  South  Dakota  is  seven  months.  Answers  from  tlie 
3,923  rural  teachers  show  that  70  per  cent  of  the  school  fceims  were 
less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  1917-18.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  course  of  study  should  present  minimum 
and  maximum  outlines  of  work  in  all  subjects. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  course  of  studv  will  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  suimiiarization  of  the  individual  subjects  outlined  in  the 
course. 

Heading, — ^The  term  "Reading  and  Literature'^  better  expresses 
the  subject  matter  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  eight 
grades.  The  subject  is  intro<luced  by  a  few  paragraphs  upon  tlie  im- 
portance of  reading.  It  is  emphasized  that  the.  chief  aim  in  the 
work  of  reading  is  to  make  gcxnl  silent  readers.  The  paragraphs  on 
aims  of  reading  are  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

Then  comes  the  outline  for  the  work  of  the  individual  grades. 
The  subject  content  of  the  first  three  grades  is  confined  to  primers, 
fii^st,  second,  and  third  grade  readers.  Keports  from  390  rural  teach- 
ers scattered  throughout  the  State  indicate  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
niunber  of  teachers  reporting  did  not  have  any  supplementary  read- 
ing matter.  The  answer  on  this  question  from  the  390  teachers  is 
given  below : 


Number  supplementary 
readers. 


Niuul)or. 


None 165 

1 1  o  2  sets 1.T2 

8to4sGts 48 


VvT  rent. 


43 
33 
12 


Number  supplementary 
read«^. 


I 


Numlwr. :  Per  cent . 

I 


More  than  4 . 
Total - 


45 


890 


12 


100 


From  the  fourth  grade  on,  the  course  of  study  very  wisely  sug- 
gests that  the  busineas  of  the  subject  from  now  on  is  reading  to 
learn  rather  than  learning  to  I'ead.  There  are  suggested  lists  of 
stories  and  poems  to  be  studied.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  encouraged  to  read  current  magazines  and  literary  classics. 
The  list  of  poems  and  stories  to  be  studied  throughout  the  course 
is  to  be  commended.  Dramatization  is  emphasized  in  the  early 
grades,  but  practically  nothing  is  said  of  story-telling.  Listening 
to  a  story  told  by  another  affords  a  valuable  training  for  concentra- 
tion of  thought;  the  oral  reproduction  of  it  gives  an  ability  to  think 
on  one's  feet,  and  when  the  story  is  read  by  the  pupil  himself  the 
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retelling  is  a  tes^.  of  his  ability  to  gather  and  impart  thought  from 
the  printed  page. 

The  hints  on  how  to  produce  good  reading  are  valuable.  Models 
are  presented  for  the  mode  of  procedure  in  conducting  a  primary 
lesson,  for  dramatizing  the  story,  in  interpretative  questions,  in  teach- 
ing a  poem,  in  studying  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
life  of  an  author.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  the  dramatization  of 
"Daffy-Down-Dilly,"  to  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  selection 
of  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and.  gesticulation  be  wo^rked  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves  rather  than  be  determined  upon  by  the  teacher. 
Lowell's  "Longing,"  which  represents  the  grief  of  a  parent  over  the 
death  of  a  child,  can  not  be  comprehended  by  pupils  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  and  is  not  a  wise  selection. 

The  suggestion  that  masterpieces  be  first  read  through  for  general 
meaning  and  purpose  is  a  very  good  one.  The  tendency  has  been 
in  studying  classics  to  dissect  them  for  choice  of  words  and  sentence 
structure,  so  that  the  pupils  failed  to  see  the  story  as  a  connected 
whole. 

Domestic  Science  and  gardening. — ^The  suggestions  on  gardening 
belong  to  agriculture  and  should  be  included  under  that  head.  In 
the  introduction  the  statement  is  made  that  the  course  is  to  be 
correlated  with  hygiene,  yet  there  are  no  definite  directions  as  to  how 
and  where  there  might  be  such  correlation.  All  the  work  included 
under  canning  and  preservation  of  foods  and  cookery  could  well 
be  included  under  the  subject  of  food  in  the  hygiene  course. 

-The  course  of  study  suggests  that  emphasis  in  domestic  science  be 
placed  upon  sanitation  and  health.  Very  definite  suggestions  as  to 
just  how  this  can  be  done  should  be  stated  in  the  course  of  study. 
Since  the  hot  lunch  is  so  essential  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  since  it  forms  such  a  practical  feature  of  do- 
mestic science,  very  definite  directions  should  be  given  covering  the 
equipment,  menus,  and  serving. 

The  coAirse  of  study  suggests  that  instruction  in  canning  be 
conducted  as  a  home  project.  The  same  suggestion  is  also  offered 
relative  to  gardening.  This  might  well  be  recommended  for  sew- 
ing and  much  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  hot  lunch.  In 
the  rural  school  the  home  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  fostered 
by  the  Sta4;e  agricultural  extension  department  should  be  made  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  course  in  agri(*ulture  and  domestic  science. 

AgricnZfttre. — In  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  subject,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
a  complete  course  in  agriculture.  Wliat  was  attempted  was  the 
formation  of  an  outline  on  special  topics  in  agriculture,  such  as 
weeds,  com,  horses,  etc^  These  topics  are  assigned  to  months.  These 
outlines  do  more  than  mention  topics.  They  give  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  matter.    A  few  references  are  given  at  t\\^ 
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close  of  each  outline.  In  these  lists  frequent  use  is  made  of  publica- 
tions from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experimental  Station  at  Brookings. 

There  should  be  in  eveiy  coui-se  of  study  for  raral  schools  a  yery 
full  outline  on  nature  study  for  the  lower  grades.  This  nature-study 
outline  should  embrace  topics  contained  in  the  subject  matter  for  all 
the  studies  belonging  to  the  science  group  of  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  elementary  enough  to  be  taught  young  children.  For 
advanced  grades  this  nature-study  outline  should  be  replaced  by  a 
definite  outline  in  agi-iculture.  Definite  and  adequate  instruction  in 
nature  fetudy  in  the  lower  grades  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  agriculture. 

Bulletins  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  experimental  stations  should  not  only  be  present  but  should 
be  catalogued,  in  order  that  their  location  may  be  easy.  Children 
need  to  be  taught  how^  to  use  the^e  bulletins.'  Not  all  material  in 
them  is  within  range  of  the  child's  comprehension.  To  this  end 
teachers  need  to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  references  from  them. 

The  project  work  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should 
be  connected  with  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Music  and  art, — The  outline  on  art  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  planned  with  a  viewpoint  of  a  school  where  all 
grades  are  represented  and  where  there  can  be  but  one  period  devoted 
to  the  subject.  There  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to  industrial  art 
Since  this  is  the  only  space  given  in  the  course  of  study  to  industrial 
art,  it  would  have  been  of  practical  value  to  have  elaborated  much 
more  fullj*^  on  this  side  of  the  subject.  In  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  where  several  grades  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  .teacher, 
the  outline  for  primary  grades  could  well  be  covered  under  the  term 
of  the  industrial  art,  leaving  the  fine  arts  for  later  grades. 

The  music  outline  is  brief  and  is  prepared  for  schools  where  there 
can  be  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  general 
it  may  bo  said  that  the  music  outline  attempts  more  than  the  teacher's 
preparation  allows  her  to  undertake. 

Music  and  art  can  not  be  handled  efficiently  unless' under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  .teacher.  Since  the  music  machines  are  so  popular, 
the  course  of  study  could  well  give  suggestions  I'elative  to  the  educa- 
tive use  of  these  machines  in  schools  and  the  type  of  records  to  be 
purchased. 

Ilandwnting. — No  outlme  is  incorporated.  This  omission  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following,  quoted  from  page  50,  course  of  study: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  various  writin;?:  systems  adopted  for  use  are 
expUclt  as  to  gradation  and  corresix)n<Unfr  method  to  be  employed,  only  a  very 
few  suggestions  wUl  be  incorporated  herein. 
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If  a  definite  outline  is  to  be  omitted  it  would  be  wise  to  designate 
one  or  more  standard  systems.  To  leave  it  to  whatever  chance 
methods  are  adopted  is  dangerous. 

The  outline  should  contain  some  information  on  standards  in 
measuring  handwriting,  and  indicate  where  published  measuring 
tests  may  be  obtained. 

SpeUifvg. — The  excellent  feature  of  the  spelling  is  that  it  tends 
away  from  stereotyped  exercises  of  the  traditional  spelling  book  and 
emphasizes  that  only  words  likely  to  be  written  should  be  learned  to 
spell,  that  the  word  should  be  selected  from  the  pupil's  immediate 
environment  and  that  there  be  constant  watchfulness  of  the  pupil's 
own  spelling  through  individual  lists. 

History  and  civics. — ^The  outline  for  primary  grades  has  been 
used  in  this  discussion  as  an  example  of  how  isolated  topics  might 
be  grouped  about  a  large  central  topic.  A  list  of  topics  is  assigned 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  which  are  to  be  approached  through 
the  medium  of  biographies  and  stories.  South  Dakota  history  is 
given  a  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  outlines  contain 
a  full  list  of  reference  books  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual grades. 

In  order  to  approach  United  States  history  effectively  in  the 
grammar  grades  it  is  necessary  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  a  few 
large  topics  which  deal  with  the  great  European  civilization  out  of 
which  America  has  developed.  These  could  well  be  placed  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  outlines  for  seventh  and  eight  grades  fol- 
low ihm  chronological  order  of  the  textbook.  The  minimum  course 
is  to  be  commended,  as  it  provides  an  adequate  covering  of  the  ground 
for  the  short-term  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  list  of  reference 
books  is  given  for  the  grammar  schools.  For  effective  teaching  of 
history  in  grammar  grades  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  outside 
material.  In  fact  this  should  be  the  main  source  of  content  matter, 
the  textbook  serving  as  a  reference  work  and  the  place  in  which  to 
study  perspective.  The  course  of  study  should  be  very  explicit  as  to 
how  the  supplementary  material  is  to  be  used. 

The  leading  criticism  of  the  history  outline  is  that  small  topics  and 
mere  historical  facts  serv^e  as  the  center  of  ideas  rather  than  large 
units.    Much  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  local  history.    Many 
historical  stories  form  suitable  material  for  dramatization  in  the 
lower  grades,  such  events  as  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitutional  Convention,  may  be  effectively  re- 
produced in  the  higher  grades.    Indian  lore  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  South  Dakota  contains  situations  desirable  for  reproduc- 
tion.   Every  neighborhood  has,  in  its  own  history,  elements  that  form 
the  nucleus  for  pageantry.    The  course  of  study  should  stimulate  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction,  showing  how  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher  as  a 
leader,  may  work  out  these  dramatizations. 
7»888*— 18 1 
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CiWcs  is  allotted  from  one-half  to  two-fiftlis  of  the  history  time  in 
the  grammar  grades.  The  outline  covers  local.  State,  and  nati<mal 
civics  and  follows  the  order  of  topics  found  in  the  average  textbodc. 
The  danger  in  following  snch  an  outline  is  that  the  subject  may  be 
treated  too  abstractly.  Civics  to  be  real  to  children  of  the  grammar 
grades  must  be  full  of  concrete  illustrations.  It  is  suggested  tliat 
civics  in  the  lower  grades  be  correlated  with  the  other  subjects.  This 
means  nothing  to  the  average  teacher,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to 
go  about  the  situation.  Thei^e  should  be  definite  directions  sliowing 
how  to  correlate  the  laws  of  sanitation,  quarantine,  and  disease  with 
the  hygiene  courses.  The  game  laws  very  naturally  belong  to  humane 
instruction.  A  study  of  the  forest  reserves  falls  under  the  subject  of 
geography.  Community  activities,  improvement  associations,  and 
clubs  of  various  sorts  are  a  part  of  history. 

Physiology  and  hygiene, — The  excellent  feature  of  this  outline  is 
that  it  emphasizes  hygiene  rather  than  physiology.  Much  that  is 
given  could  well  be  placed  under  nature  study  and  domestic  science, 
organized  around  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  pupil's  interest 
The  outline  for  grammar  grades  is  supplemented  by  habit,  germ,  and 
community  hygiene,  quoted  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  Nebraska.  All  that  is  given  in  the  hygiene  outline 
could  have  been  classifieil  under  lai'ger  topics. 

Geography, — No  definite  outline  is  given  before  the  fourth  grade. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  work  given  before  that  time  be  centered  about 
nature  study.  Fi*equent  illustrations  to  correlation  of  subjects  with 
nature  study  are  given  throughout  the  outline,  yet,  as  has  b^en  stated, 
there  is  no  c*ourse  for  nature  study.  The  outline  for  intei*niediate  and 
grammar  grades  follows  the  traditional  geography  text,  in  that  it 
emphasizes  small  facts  and  topics. 

A  well-selected  list  of  reference  books  is  given.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  avenues  of  source  material,  which  vitalize  good 
teaching.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  large  cities  and  advertisings 
material  of  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  examples  of 
such  avenues. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  list  of  reference  books  and  material.  There 
should  be  many  suggestions  as  to  how  and  where  to  use  this  outside 
material.  In  geography  as  in  history  teaching,  this  outside  material 
and  not  the  textbook  should  form  the  principal  source  of  such  matter. 

Arithi)vetic, — The  introductory  paragraph  contains  suggestions 
showing  how  the  first  year's  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  associated 
with  other  subjects  and  with  all  the  activities  of  the  school.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  then  outlined  very  carefully,  month  by  month,  for  all 
the  grades. 

The  selection  of  topics  is  confined  to  the  generally  accepted  notion 
of  what  constitutes  practical  subject  matter  in  arithmetic*    It 
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cially  emphasizes  topics  to  be  eliminated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
thoroughness,  the  mastery  of  fundamental  facts  and  the  illumination 
of  abstraction  by  concrete  examples.  The  outline  does  not  show  how 
arithmetic  processes  in  other  subjects  may  be  utilized.  More  emphasis 
^uld  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  size  up  mathematical  situations 
rather  than  learning  facts  and  processes. 

The  outline  in  the  lower  grades  is  interspersed  with  a  few  sug- 
gestive devices.  There  should  be  more  suggested  games  and  a  list  of 
reference  books  covering  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  for  all  the  grades. 

Lofivguage. — ^The  introduction  to  the  subject  emphasizes  the  corre- 
lation of  languages  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
outline  is  then  given  covering  the  work  for  each  year.  In  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  the  work  consists  of  oral  and  written 
compositions,  picture  stud}',  dramatization,  memory  work,  and  letter 
writing.  Just  what  mechanics  of  language  should  be  taught  in  each 
grade  is  outlined.  The  delightful  thing  about  the  entire  course  is 
that  technical  granmiar  is  everywhere  subordinated  to  composition* 
Formal  grammar  is  not  studied  imtil  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
A  minimum  and  supplementary  course  is  offered  for  these  grades.  A 
very  complete  list  of  stories  and  poems  for  all  the  gi-ades  of  the  school 
accompanies  the  outline. 

Recammendations. — The  survey  committee  recommends  that,  the 
following  outline  be  followed  in  preparing  the  next  course  of  study : 

1.  Subject  matter — 

(o)  Grouped  about  large  topics  rather  than  individual  topics.  The  science 
group  to  jyuelude  nature  studj*,  geography,  physiology,  agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics and  manual  training;  the  history  group,  history,  civics,  and  some  i)ortions 
of  geography;  and  the  literature  group,  reading,  spelling,  i>enmanship,  Ian- 
JOiage,  grammar,  and  literature.  Mathematics  to  be  in  a  group  by  itself  as  a 
necessary  measure  tot  all  the  groups. 

(6)  Such  a  selection  of  topics  within  these  large  units  as  will  be  funda- 
mentally important  and  large  In  detail. 

{e)  A  progreBsive  arrangement  of  topics. 

(tf)  Suggestions  to  guide  the  teachers  in  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to 
environment. 

2.  Time  allotment—    ' 

(fl)  Suggestions  for  reduction  of  classes. 

(6)  Several  daily  programs  to  fit  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  and  from 
three  to  eight  grades. 

3.  Materia] — 

(«)  List  of  material  and  names  and  addresses  of  firms  where  such  ninterial 
can  be  purchased. 

(ft)  A  weU  chosen  bibliography  relating  to  subject  matter.  Name  and  ad- 
dresses of  publishers  and  price  lists. 

(r)  Suggestions  for  collection  of  local  material. 

4.  Method— 

(a)  The  approach  of  subject  matter  through  such  problems  or  projects  as 
viU  furnish  proper  motivations. 
(6)  Many  more  suggestions  on  helpful  methods  and  devices. 
(c)  More  lesson  plans. 
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The  level  of  general  culhire. — The  splendid  ideals  and  cultural  in- 
heritance of  the  South  Dakotans  arc  responsible  for  the  justifiable 
demand  for  a  large  element  of  cultural  education  in  all  the  schools. 
This  can  not  be  overemphasized  in  these  times  of  materialistic  tend- 
encies. While  the  survey  emphasizes  agriculture  for  an  agricultural 
people,  it  realizes  fully  that  no  agricultural  population  can  become 
really  great  which  neglects  the  spiritual  elements  of  an  education. 
As  will  appear  in  later  chapters,  the  South  Dakota  people  are  prob- 
ably suffering  as  much  to-day  for  the  want  of  a  high  level  of  general 
culture  as  they  do  for  the  want  of  technical  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture — nor  does  South  Dakota  differ  nmch  in  these  respects 
from  other  States. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  thoroughgoing  instruction  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  an 
education  than  most  of  the  schools  are  now  giving.  Music  and  art, 
literature  and  language,  nuist  continue  to  hold  prominent  plac«  in  the 
work  of  the  university  and  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  natural  and  social  science  and  the  other  subjects 
that  provide  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill  must  have  a  pro- 
portionally larger  place  in  the  schools  than  heretofore. 

Economy  and  efjiciency  in  school  ovf/atuza-tion  and  in  coitrses  of 
instruction. — Real  economy  and  efficiency  require  that  the  small  rural 
schools  be  reorganized,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  consolidated  com- 
munity schools.  The  schools  in  the  rural  villages  should  for  similar 
reasons  plan  a  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  outlying  agricul- 
tural districts  which  are  utilizing  these  villages  aj?  trading  centers. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  courses  of  study  and 
means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  everyday  needs  of  both  rural  and 
village  children.  Rural  high  schools  are  urgently  needed — schools 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  agricultural  people. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  town  high  schools  should,  at  an  early  date, 
readjust  their  work  to  meet  more  fully  the  requirements  of  their 
South  Dakota  environment. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  were  organized  in  the  days  of 
early  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  State — chiefly  as  the  result  of 
local  demand.  A  forward-looking  State  policy  in  education  would 
carry  with  it  some  definite  modifications  in  the  prevailing  system. 
It  is  doubtless  unwise  in  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  which,  as  was 
shown  above,  requires  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  to 
fill  the  professions  other  than  teaching  and  the  ministry,  to  main- 
tain, as  it  now  does,  in  more  than  one  institution,  departments  or 
courses  intended  to  prepare  students  for  any  one  of  these  professions. 
This  3cems  notably  true  of  the  various  forms  of  pix)fessional  en- 
gineering, for  which  schools  or  courses  are  now  maintained  in  three 
higher  educational  institutions.    The  question  of  necessary  and  un- 
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necessary  duplication  of  schools  and  courses,  will,  however,  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later.  Throughout  the  study  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  keep  in  mind  a  State-wide  policy  of  education,  to  give  the 
commonwealth  a  type  of  instruction  and  study  courses  dictated  by 
State  requirements,  fully  efficient  and  economical  without  being 
cheap. 

Important  task  of  the  normal  schools  and  other  trach/'r-training 
institutions. — ^The  predominance  of  agi-icultural  life  indicates  the 
need  for  teachers  prepared  specifically  for  teaching  in  rural  schools, 
who  can  give  school  children  instruction  leading  to  .successful  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  South  Dakota  needs  more  than  three  times  as 
many  rural  teachers  as  city  teachers.  This  shows  clearly  what  an 
unportant  task  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  other 
institutions  training  rural  teachers  have  in  thi^  field.  The  future 
teachers  must  have  an  academic  and  professional  training  suited  to 
rural  needs  and  ample  to  educate  the  men  and  women  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  furnish  the  practical  aggressiveness,  correct  outlook  on 
life,  and  finer  idealism  spoken  of  above. 

The  schools  and  Americanization  of  tJie  foreign  horn. — ^The  world 
war  has  opened  the  eye  of  the  American  public  to  many  unwise  prac- 
tices of  long  standing  on  the  Americanization  of  alien  immigrants. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  rather  hai-shly  that  many 
of  the  foreign  born  who  were  welcomed  to  American  shores  and  given 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  native  born  have  never  becomo 
fully  assimilated  as  American  citizens.  Lack  of  foresight  of  tho 
general  public  and  the  Government,  failure  to  enforce  ordinary 
statute  law^  and  neglect  to  reach  the  aliens  through  the  right  type 
of  education,  explain,  in  some  measure,  present  prevailing  conditions. 
To  educate  all  its  people,  without  exception,  is  the  duty  and  right 
of  democracy.  If  the  alien  has  not  had  these  blessings  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  blessings  to  them  now ;  if  they  have  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
schools  organized  for  them,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  de- 
mand that  they  correct  the  deficiency  at  once.  South  Dakota  has 
probably  ample  school  law  to  reach  all  who  have  neglected  to  use  the 
public  schools.  But  the  State  does  not  now  havo  the  necessary  night 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  continuation  schools 
so  much  needed  if  the  unassimilated  adult  aliens  are  to  be  reached. 
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DAKOTA. 


Section  i.  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

Introduction. — Ah  American  girl  is  a  future  citizen  of  a  democracy 
and,  as  such,  needs  the  same  broad  fundamental  education  that  should 
be  provided  for  every  boy.  One  out  of  every  two  girls  will  be,  for  s 
few  years,  a  wage  earner  for  which  temporary  vocation  she  may  or 
may  not  need  some  special  education.  Out  of  every  100  American 
women,  93  marry.  Of  these,  87  per  cent  become  mothers  and  95  per 
cent  operate  their  own  homes  by  their  own  labor.  In  South  Dakota 
there  were  listed  in  the  1915  census  118,110  women  employed  as 
housewives ;  nor  did  this  include  all  women  wage  earners  who  were 
also  home  makers.  It  is  evident  that  a  girl's  education  should  include 
training  for  citizenship,  for  home  making,  and  in  some  cases  for 
wage  earning. 

Wage  earning,  which  is  a  permanent  occupation  for  men,  is  but  a 
temporary  vocation  for  most  women.  Recognition  is  now  generally 
given  to  the  need  which  exists  that  all  girls  should  reoeirje  special 
training  for  their  life  work  of  home  making  and  motherhood.  To 
afford  this  training,  home  economics  instruction  should  be  made  an 
essential  and  required  part  of  every  girl's  public-school  curriculum. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  home  economics 
courses  should  be  required  for  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grades,  inclusive:  (2)  that  under  certain  conditions,  where  many 
girls  are  retarded  in  their  studies,  special  intensive  courses  should  bo 
offered:  (3)  that  the  rural  children  need  this  training  quite  as  much 
as  do  urban  children:  (4)  that  when  normal  schools  accept  students 
from  the  eighth  grade  these  students  should  also  be  required  to  carry 
one  full  year  of  home  economics;  (5)  that  it  is  right  to  give  univer- 
sity women  the  opportunity  to  pursue  thorough  courses  in  home 
economics;  and  (6)  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  founded  obligates  that  institution  to  maintain  for 
women  courses  in  home  economics,  in  all  respects  equal  in  rank  and 
quality  to  degree  courses  offered  in  agriculture  and  engineering. 

H(mi£  economics  as  now  organized  in'  Soutfu  Dakota  public 
scJiooh, — South  Dakota  has  already  nuide  good  advancement  in 
90 
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teaching  home  economics  in  its  publie  schools.  Forty-four  towns  and 
cities  have  organized  departments  of  home  economics  and  several 
consolidated  schools  have  made  some  effort  to  introduce  certain 
phases  of  this  subject.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools,  although  the  State  course  of 
study  offers  suggestions  on  this  subject. 

In  a  few  schools  home  economics  is  taught  in  high  school  only ;  but 
the  prevailing  custom  in  South  Dakota  city  schools  is  to  introduce 
either  food  courses  or  clothing  courses  or  both  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Five  schools  report  teaching  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  three  have 
sewing  in  grades  below  the  fifth. 

It  is  customary,  in  schck>ls  giving  work  in  home  economics,  to  re- 
quire all  girls  to  take  this  while  in  the  grades  and  to  place  home 
eccmomics  on  the  optional  list  in  the  high  school. 

The  size  of  classes  varies  from  8  to  38  pupils  and  in  time  from  35 
minutes  once  a  week  in  some  grades  to  90  minutes  daily  in  some  high 
sdiools.  It  is  common  practice  to  allow  only  one  45-minute  period 
per  week  for  either  cooking  or  sewing  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Sometimes  the  two  subjects  alternate,  so  that  a  student  sews  45  min- 
utes one  week  and  cooks  45  minutes  the  alternate  week. 

Weakne89e8  in  the  present  gystetn. — ^The  short,  infrequent  periods 
now  alloted  to  home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  is  one  of  the 
chief  weaknesses  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  in  the 
high  school  is  usually  elective,  frequently  poorly  scheduled,  often 
hampered  by  the  grouping  of  girls  of  unequal  preparation  and  by 
failure  in  securing  cooperation  of  other  departments  with  that  of 
home  eeoiiomics.  These  difficulties  mav  be  due  to  indifference  or  to 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Preparation  of  teachers  in  home  economics, — ^There  were  33  replieas 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject. These  teachers  were  trained  at  various  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : 

State  griculttiral  CoUege  of  South  Dakota .3 

UnlTersity  of  South  Dakota 5 

Stout  Institnte,  Menomonie,  Wis R 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 2 

Univer«Ity  of  Minnesota 2 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis ^ 

Thomas  Normal  School.  Detroit,  Mich 2 

YaUey  City  Normal,  North  Dakota 1 

University  of  Iowa 1 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York . 1 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 1 

Yankton  College 1 

Not  designated 1 
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A  study  of  the  record  of  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers 
for  high  schools  leads  to  two  distinct  impressions:  (1)  That  many  of 
them  are  not  gi-aduates  of  four-year  college  courses;  and  (2)  that  the 
majority  of  the-teachers  have  received  their  training  outside  of  South 
Dakota,  although  citizens  of  South  Dakota  during  their  college  years. 

The  first  conclusion  leads  to  the  belief  that  home  economics  will 
never  receive  fair  consideration  from  other  high  school  departments 
until  the  same  degree  of  collegiate  preparation  is  required  for  the 
teacher  of  the  one  as  for  that  of  the  other. 

The  3econd  conclusion  (that  many  have  pursued  courses  at  schools 
of  other  States)  points  to  some  weakness  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
teachers  were  residents  of  other  States  and  came  into  South  Dakota 
for  employment,  but  there  i&  evidence  that  many  South  Dakota  young 
people  have  not  highly  valued  the  training  offered  in  their  own  State 
educational  institutions. 

A  further  discussion  of  teacher  training  in  home-  economics  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Agi'icultural  College  of  South 
Dakota. 

Difficulties  now  exhtimf  in  the,  adininistration  of  home  eco- 
nomics.— The  teachers  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  some  of 
them  are  teaching.  This  is*  evidenced  by  many  expressions  of  their 
needs  in  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  them.  The  commoneist 
desire  is  for  longer  and  more  frequent  home  economics'  periods  in 
the  elementary  gi*ades  and  that  the  subject  shall  be  required  in  all 
high  schools. 

Many  state  that  they  need  added  equipment  and  some  need  better 
rooms.  These  are  but  natural  conditions  in  a  young  and  rapidly 
growing. State,  and  are  deficiencies  that  should  be  corrected;  but  they 
may  be  temporary  and  are.  not  necessarily  fundamental. 

The  lack  of  adequate  educational  equipment,  reference  books,  and 
textbooks  can  not  be  so*  lightly  overlooked.  The  cost  of  these  is  com- 
paratively small  and  the  rapid  increase  in  school  attendance  can  not 
be  given  as  an  excuse  for  either  the  negligence  or  the  indifference 
which  causes  the  absence  of  these  minor  but  important  supplies  and 
equipment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  teacher  giving  daily  instruction  in  high 
school  English  II,  high  school  English  IV,  Grerman,  botany,  physi- 
ology, and  seventh. and  eighth  grade  home  economics  should.be  forced 
to  say,  "  She  had  read  no  books  since  she  began  teaching."  Such  a 
schedule  of  work  is  alike  unfair  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
extreme  type  of  waste  of  human  ability  and  vitality.  To  prepare  ade- 
quately five  different  subjects  each  evening  is  too  great  a  requirement 
to  make  of  any  teacher  after  she  has  taught  five  full  hours  during 
the  day.    Such  a  teacher  will  wear  herself  out  and  break  in  health 
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or  she  will  look  for  another  position  or  settle  down  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  common  fault  in  South 
Dakota  that  the  home  economics  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  too 
many  other  subjects. 

Advancement  while  in  service. — Not  only  must  a  home  economics 
teacher  have  adequate  preparation  l)ef  ore  employment,  but  her  growth 
in  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  should,  be  continuous  while  in  the 
service.  Her  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  reading,  upon  her  participation  in  teachers'  associations  main- 
tained in  her  city,  county,  State  and  Xation,  and  in  her  graduate 
study  at  summer  schools  or  during  periods  of  leave  of  absence. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  home  economics  teachers  are  reading 
6ome  of  the  most  approved  educational  books.  One  teacher  states 
that  she  has  not  time  to  read — a  fact  that  is  perfectly  evident  when 
her  daily  schedule  is  studied. 

Twenty  teachers  arc  reading  the  American  Home  Economics 
Journal;  10  are  reading' the  Literary  Digest,  while  others  are  readers 
of  the  Independent,  World's  Work,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Review  of  Eeviews,  and  Educational  Review.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  intellectual  efforts  these  teachers  are  making  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creased efficiency. 

All  but  six  of  these  teachers  have  joined  one  or  more  educational 
associations.  Not  so  manv  are  members  of  the  home  economics  asso- 
ciations  as  could  be  desired,  but  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  their 
newness  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  home  economics  teachers  of  South  Dakota  are  most  of  them 
new  in  their  positions  and  only  just  out  of  school,  which  may  explain 
why  few  have  carried  graduate  courses. 

Present  methods  in  teaching  home  economies. — ^At  present  almost 
all  food  instruction  in  South  Dakota  consists  of  small  recipe  cooking, 
the  products  of  which  are  immediately  eaten.  A  child  is  not  critical 
of  the  result  of  her  own  labor,  nor  is  she  a  fair  judge  of  the  quality 
of  cooked  foods.  This  method  of  disposal  of  laboratory  products  is 
objectionable.  It  stimulates  greed  and  selfishness.  Food  is  wasted 
if  eaten  when  not  needed.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  excel  because  there 
is  no  one  to  know  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  undesirable  that  children 
eat  at  odd  times  and  between  meals.  The  repeated  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  food  materials  fails  to  give  the  judgment  and  dexterity 
needed  in  the  preparation  of  family-sized  quantities. 

Some  notable  exceptions  to  this  small  recipe  method  were  ob- 
served. In  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Pierre,  the  students  regularly 
prepare  a  daily  school  luncheon,  while  at  Madison  and  some  other 
places  the  children  bring  supplies  from  home  and  take  the  finished 
product  for  home  use.    In  all  cases  the  cooked  food  should  meet  a 
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real  need  and  the  children  should  receive  tl^  incentive  which  comes 
from  the  approbation,  of  others. 

In  a  few  places  i^  South  Dakota  "  model  "  sewing  is  given.  Hand- 
work with  no  machine  work  often  remains  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  of  the 
school  board  which  fails  to  supply  sewing  machines  and  snitablo 
rooms  for  teaching  valuable  courses  in  garment  making.  The  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  and  the  comjiiercial  pattern  should  be  taught  in 
the  sixth,  and  each  succeeding  grade. 

To  teach  neat  and  effective  liand  and  machine  work  and  also  the 
intelligent  choice  and  preparation  of  food  is  desirable,  bat  foods  and 
clothing  do  not  include  all  of  home  economics.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  school  boards  and  instructors  in  home  economics  in  South 
Dakota  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  teaching  household  ac- 
counting, home  management,  home  administration,  home  nursing, 
and  household  sanitation.  They  have  ignored  the  need  of  careful  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene.  Yet  much  of  home  economics  is  but 
an  intensified  study  of  hygiene.  Each  course  given,  be  it  food, 
clothing,  or  home  administration,  must  be*  based  upon  certain  ele- 
mental truths,  and  must  be  taught  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
health  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Courses  of  study. — South  Dakota  devotes  six  pages  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study  to  ''  Domestic  science  and  gardening,'* 
but  three  pages  of  the  six  give  a  mere  exposition  of  home  economics 
subject  matter,  and  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  could  be  con- 
densed into  one  quarter  page.  So  far  as  could  be  discovi^red  no 
teacher  of  elementary  grade  home  economics  in  cities  or  towns  was 
following  this  course,  which  is  denominated  ''A  practical  rural  school 
course."  No  other  course  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

There  is  no  uniform  course  in  home  economics  for  high  schools. 
At  present  each  teacher  plans  her  own  course,  which  under  such  con- 
ditions varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  changing  of  teachers. 

Suggested  mod ff  cation  and  impro^'^Trwntft'  tn  the  orgameatwiv  and 
administration  of  home  economies. — South  Dakota  should  have  a 
State  course  of  study  for  home  economics  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  course  should  progress  toward  uniform  re- 
sults, but  there  should  be  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  community 
and  school  needs  and  conditions. 

Particular  problems  should  not  be  required  by  this  course,  but 
definite  principles  with  State- wide  application  should  be  presented  in 
orderly  and  logical  sequence. 

Such  a  course  when  once  inaugurated  will  bring  to  the  service 
better  prepared  teachers;  it  will  enable  pupils  to  transfer  from  one 
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school  to  another  without  delay,  or  repetition  of  work;  and  it  willi 
make  possible  adjustment  of  advanced  home  economics  cQjurses  in  the 
State  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Time  allowance  on  haine  eronomics. — ^The  following  time  allow- 
ance for  home  economics  is  reconmiended  for  all  graded  schools : 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades:  Forty-five  minutes  four  times  each  week  or 
<Mie  and  one-half  hour  p^iods  twice  each  week. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades :  Seven  45-minute  periods.  It  is  desir- 
able that  these  be  given  as  three  periods  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each  and  cme  prepared  lesson  period,  or  that  two  entire  half  days  be 
given  to  home  economics  each  week. 

If  the  financial  condition  of  a  school  community  is  such  that 
home  economics  can  not  be  maintained  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools,  then  it  should  be  supported,  in  the  grades  alone  until  there 
are  funds  sufficient  for  a  complete  course.  So  many  children  leave 
school  that  it  is  imperative  that  some  training  b&  given  early  in  the 
course. 

One  year  of  home  economics  should  be  required  of  all  high-school 
girls.  This  should  be  in  the  ninth  grade  and  should  be  so  taught  a.^ 
to  be  equal  to  one  full  unit  of  work.  It  may  consist  of  six  laboratory 
hours,  two  class-room  hours,  and  two  hours  for  study,  or  it  may  bo 
given  as  five  double  periods  weekly,  with  time  taken  during  these  for 
recitations  and  discussions.  Electives  in  home  economics  should  bo 
offered  in  the  upper  three  years  of  high-school  work  in  the  larger 
city  schools.  It  is  probable  that  much  better  results  will  be  attained 
in  the  smaller  towns  if.  efforts  be  made  to  make  the  elementary  and 
first  high-school  year  of  greater  excellance  rather  than  to  multiply 
courses  in  home  economics  for  advanced  classes. 

Textbooks. — Textbooks  for  home  economics  teaching  should  be 
adopted  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  find  textbooks  that  exactly  meet  the  needs  of  all 
localities  or  present  material  in  exactly  the  order  desired  by  each 
teacher,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  less- than -perfect  textbook,  sui>- 
plemented  by  notes  and  assigned  readings,  carries  an  elementaiy  or 
high  school  student  farther  along  any  line  than  will  dictated  notes 
and  copied  material. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  studies  of  the  type  for  home  economics 
and  with  young  teachers  such  as  now  are  employed  for  this  subject. 
Of  33  teachers  of  home  economics  reporting  as  employed  in  South 
Dakota,  four  accepted  their  present  position  since  January  1,  1918, 
17  during  1917,  four  in  1916,  three  in  1915,  three  in  1914  and  two  in 
1913. 

No  consistent  course  of  instruction  can  be  maintained  without 
standard  textbooks  when  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  changes 
so  frequently. 
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Content  of  courses, — Fifth  grade:  Home  economics  in  the  fifth 
grade  should  consist  of  lessons  in  sewing  and  in  housekeeping.  In  a 
well-organized  school  system  all  children  will  have  had  primary 
manual  arts  in  the  first  four  grades.  They  will  know  how  to  use 
scissors  and  other  common  tools  and  will  have  become  interested  in 
the  work  of  their  hands. 

From  the  first  lessons  in  sewing,  there  should  be  presented  a  definite 
purpose  for  every  effort  they  are  taught  to  make.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  a  girl  reaxlily  learns  to  crochet,  knit,  make  tatting,  and  work 
designs  in  cross  stitch.  All  sewing  during  the  fifth  grade  will  be  by 
hand.  It  should  be  on  small  problems,  that  each  may  be  completed 
before  the  child  becomes  weary  and  discouraged. 

Children  interested  in  dolls  may  be  given  problems  in  doll  gar- 
ments, but  usually  the  child  of  11  or  12  prefers  making  some- 
thing of  actual  use.  Too  often  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  a  child 
is -underestimated.  If  given  a  task  worth  while  she  is  interested  and 
will  learn  quickly.  The  girls  should  sew  for  45  minutes  three  times 
each  week.  Dexterity  is  developed,  and  the  speediness  with  which 
their  problems  arc  completed  stimulates  the  student  to  further  effort. 
There  is  little  to  cause  wonder  that  girls  failed  to  enjoy  sewing  when 
they  had  but  one  lesson  in  two  weeks,  and  were  able  to  see  few  results 
after  many  weeks  of  periodical  effort. 

If  possible,  the  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade  should  be  given  by  a  spe- 
cial teacher.  There  are,  occasionally,  grade  teachers  who  are  deft  in 
the  use  of  the  needle  and  really  enjoy  teaching  sewing,  but  usually 
the  room  teacher  is  less  efficient  in  this  line  than  in  her  vdM.  worik. 
There  is  opportunity  to  correlate  sewing  with  several  other 'subjects 
in  this  grade.    The  result  is  an  increased  interest  in  each. 

The  function  of  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  is  first  to  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  tools  used  and  to  develop  manual  dexterity. 
This,  with  instruction  concerning  the  gi'owth  of  cotton  and  .flax,  the 
life  of  the  silkworm,  and  simple  weaving  processes,  is  about  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  fifth  grade. 

One-fourth  of  the  time*  for  home  economics  in  the  fifth  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  housekeeping.  Few  mothers  would  choose  cook- 
ing as  the  first  part  of  home-maldng  to  be  taught  eleven-year  old 
girls.  Bather,  the  natural  method  of  introducing  a  child  to  home 
making,  is  to  teach  her  to  make  a  bed,  set  a  table,  clear  off  a  table, 
wash  dishes,  dwBt  furniture  and  arrange  household  articles  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Less  judgment  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  than  in  food  preparation.  The  more  immediate  tangible  re- 
sults appeal  to  the  yoimger  child. 

Equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  not  be  considered 
adequate  if  there  be  only  tables^  sewing  machines,  commercially  made 
cooking  desks  and  cooking  utensils.    In  order  to  teach  home  making 
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by  means  of  bed  making,  table  setting,  dusting,  etc.,  it  becomes  es- 
sential that  there  be  a  bed  to  make,  a  table  to  set  and  a  room  to  ar- 
range and.  dust. 

A  small  house,  an  apartment  or  a  teacher's  dining  room  or  rest 
room  becomes  part  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the  Satisfactory 
teaching  of  home  economics. 

Sixth  grade. — ^The  sixth  grade  home  economics  course  should  con- 
sist of  sewing  and  food  preparation. 

The  sewing  teacher  should  review  the  methods  taught  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  making  applications  to  new  problems.  The  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  machine  and  of  the  commercial  pattern  belongs  in 
this  second  year  of  sewing. 

The  problems  chosen  should  again  be  small  enough  to  be  completed 
in  reasonable  time.  The  articles  made  should  be  such  as  the  child,  or 
some  member  of  the  family  or  other  person  can  actually,  use. 

In  the  food  preparation  class  the  housekeeping  lessons  of  the  fifth 
grade  should  be  reviewed  and  ability  developed  to  follow  accurately 
a  simple  recij^e,  to  combine  the  ingredients  and  to  regulate  the  heajt 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking. 

This  cooking  should  be  with  small  quantities.  Because  of  the  in- 
experience of  the  child,  some  poor  products  and  some  food  waste  are 
inevitable.  The  small  quantities  used  reduce  the  waste  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  saine  time  making  easier  for  the  child  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  and  the  use  of  the  cooking  utensils.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  food  preparation  lessons  should  not  be  less  than  1 J  hours. 
This  ^mJsies  possible  the  completion  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  any  dish,  affords  time  for  explanations  and  inquiries 
by  the  teacher,  and  gives  opportunity  for  nice  dish  washing  and 
kitchen  cleaning,  as  well  as  time  for  orderly  serving  and  eating  of 
the  food. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  cowses. — Many  children  leave  school 
without  entering  the  high  school.  Recognizing  this  and  also  that  in 
the  early  adolescent  period  girls  are  more  interested  in  all  that  relates 
to. household  matters  than  in  their  earlier  years,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  home  economics  should  receive  especial  stress. 

The  technique  of  food  preparation,  garment  making,  and  house- 
keeping should  be  perfected  and,  in  addition,  a  broader  comprehen- 
sion of  reasons  for  processes  and  the  relation  of  the  study  of  home 
problems  to  other  subjects  should  be  developed.  Food  gtudy  should 
be  correlated  with  arithmetic,  agriculture,  geography,  and  language. 
Garment  making  with  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing. 

In  all  cases  the  articles  produced  by  these  classes  should  be  for 
actual  use  and  should  meet  some  existing  need.  Personal  adornment 
should  not  be  the  incentive  for  sewing  nor  3clfish  satisfaction  the 
motive  for  food  preparation. 
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The  sewing  may  be  for  personal  use  if  the  garments  are  needed. 
The  problems  chosen  should  be  such  as  the  community  life  makes 
desirable.  Not  only  should  garments  be  made,  but  their  cost  in  ma- 
terial •and  time  should  be  computed  and  the  comparison  made  b^ween 
the  ready-to-wear  and  the  home-made  garment. 

Elementary  home  nursing,  home  sanitation  and  household  account- 
ing should  be  taught  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Practi- 
cal experience  in  buying  should  be  given  so  often  that  an  ability  to 
discriminate  and  judge  of  foods  and  fabrics  may  be  developed. 

U{>on  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  wcnrk  certain 
attainments  should  have  been  i-eached  by  all  girls.  Besides  ordi- 
nary scholastic  accomplishments  th.ey  should  be  able  to  do  certain 
things  for  themselves  and  their  homes  and  should  understand  the 
relation  of  their  home  to  the  community. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  or  one  having  finished  the  eighth  grades  should 
be  able  to  choose  and  purchase  the  material  for  her  own  plain  clothes 
and  to  make  her  own  undergarments  and  wash  dresses;  she  should 
have  developed  a  pride  in  tlie  care  and  repair  of  her  own  wardrobe; 
slie  should  know  how  to  assii^t  in  the  household  and  should  enjoy 
having  the  care  of  her  own  roQin ;  slie  should  be  able  to  plan  a  simple 
meal  economically^  purchase  the  foods  and  cook  and  serve  the  same 
in  an  expeditious  and  ^tisf actory  manner. 

Cooperation  of  the  mothers  with  tlie  efforts  of  the  teachersr  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  encouragement  at  home 
to  practice  that  which  is*  taught  at  school.  It  is  doubtful  if  school 
credit  in  home  economics  can  be  given  for  home  work.  Cr^t  ior 
home  work  presuppases  frequent  supervision,  and  to  do  this  in  home 
economics  there  is  necessarily  an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  and 
personal  problems  of  the  home.  This,  no  school  official  has  a  right 
to  attempt.  Uninspected  home  work  with  school  credit  is  eminently 
unfair.  The  honest  mother  and,  daughter  will  suffer  in  comparison 
with  thase  of  more  elastic  consciences,  and  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
with  high  standards  for  workmanship  w  ill  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
those  whose  mother's'  ideas  of  excellence  are  lax. 

High  ^Jhool  Ju/me  eronomics, — The  ninth  year  at  school  should 
complete  the  required  home  economics,  work.  After  the  ninth  year 
there  ^vill  need  to  be.  in.  the  larger  cities,  elective  courses.  The  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  commercial  course- can' not  afford  more  time  for  home 
economics  training,  neither  can  the  girl  who  has  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  being  ablfe  to  enter  a  college  or  university  or  normal  school. 
The  young  woman  whose  future  is  undetermined,  or  who  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  her  home,  mav  well  elect  a  four  vears'  course-  in  home 
economics,  and  for  her  these  elective  high  school  courses  may  be  es- 
tablished. 
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The  ninth  grade  or  last  year  of  required  home  economicii  study 
siMMild  be  baaed  upon  the  previous  four  yeai's  of  grade  work.  It 
should  be  a  survey  course  equivalent  to  one  full  unit  course  and 
should  be  allotted  the  equivalent  of  daily  double  periods.  Foods, 
i  dothing/ hygiene,  and  home  administration  should  divide  the  time. 
Each  may  be  given  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  one  semester  of 
class  time  with  the  laboratory  periods  equally  divided  between  gar- 
ment making,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping.  Local  school 
conditions  may  well  determine  whether  these  subjects  shall  alternate 
throughout  the  week,  or  occupy  all  the  time  of  alternate  weeks,  or 
be  assigned  to  seasonal  periods.  In  general,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
give  the  practical  work  in  sewing  in  the  first  nine  weeks'  of  the  fall 
s»nesler  and  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  spring  semester,  thus  leaving 
the  18  mid-year  weeks  for  food  preparation.  If  the  teacher^  in 
charge  of  >this  work  are  broadly  and  well  trained  such  a- plan*  works 
wdl,  but?  if  the  teachers  are  over  specialized  and  can  teach  only  foods 
or  only  clothing,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes  so 
that  all  teachers  may  be  continuously  employed. 

Laboratory  food  products  shpuld  be  used  in  the  school  limch  room 
and  for  teachers'  lunches^  receptions,  dinners,  etc. 

Supplemental  paid  help  will  be  needed  in  any  lunch  room  supply- 
ing 50  or  more  lunches  per  day.  \ 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  sewing  course  shall  be  based  upon  the 
ftssomption  that  the  students  knpw  how  to  do  plain  hand  sewing, 
use  a  commercial  pattern,  and  operate  a  sewing  machine  and  are 
acqnainti^  with  different  fabrics  and  weaves. 

There  should  be  a  revie*^  of  handwork,  machine  work,  and  com- 
mercial pattern  use  by  somjB  simple  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
gingham  garmeat  for  a  child. 

A  further  review  of  the  above  and  also  the  choice  and  application 
of  trimming  can  be  given  on  a  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
muslin  gown.  Since  the  use  of  the  electric  inotqr  for  home  sewing 
machines  is  becoming  common,  the  use  of  a  motor-driven  machine 
should  be  taught  at  this  time  in  the  course. 

An  advanced  knowledge  of  color,  design,  and  textiles  may  be  de- 
veloped by  the  problem  of  a  serge  school  dress  or  the  remaking  of  a 
woolen  dress  or  skirt. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  problem  involving  cleaning  and,  if 
possible,  dyeing. 

There  should  be  one  problem  consisting  of  work  for. others  rather 
than  for  self.  This  might,  for  the  present,  well  be  for  the  Red  Cross, 
Belgian  Relief.  Associated  Charities,  or  for  local  needy  children. 

One  or  more  general  problems  necessitating  the  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  class  should  be  required.    This  may  be  rug  making. 
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quilt  making,  hemming  household  linen,  or  madding  costumes  for  some 
school  play.  Ability  to  work  well  with  others  and  happily  for  others 
is  a  characteristic  so  desirable  that  no  school  should  fail  to  develop 
this  in  every  way  possible. 

Unless  the  teaching  of  homei  economics  functions  in  .the  home  life 
of  the  students  it  is  of  little  value.  A  student  in  clothing  should  be 
more  suitably  clothed  with  garments  kept  in  better  repair  than  one 
without  this  training.  The  value  of  courses  should  be  evidenced  by 
more  simple,  conservative  and  appropriate  garmenj»  chosen  and 
worn  bv  the  students. 

A  similar  development  of  taste  and  judgment  should  be  evidenced 
in  regard  to  food,  house  furnishing,  and  housekeeping. 

The  mastery  of  technique  results  in  greater  pleasure  in  aocom- 
plishment. 

Whether  a  girl  elects  business,  industrial,  or  academic  courses,  she 
will  always  need  the  instmiction  received  in'  the  required  home  ecK)- 
nomics  courses. 

When  a  business  woman,  her  training  will  have  prepared  her  to 
buy  suitable  clothes  and  to  care  for  them;  to  select  proper  food  to 
maintain  her  body  at  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  so  to  con- 
trol her  environment  that  her  surroundings  may  not  imperil  her 
health. 

Elective  MghrScKool  home  economics  course, — Elective  high-school 
home  economics  courses  should  be  paralleled  by  science  courses  which 
become  required  coui'seS  for  all  students  electing  the  home  ecoaflnics. 
These  science  courses  should  be  chemistry,  physics,  biologgr,  snd 
physiology.  In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  a  required  •Be-jeur 
course  of  advanced  art  for  all  students  pursuing  the  elective  home 
economics  course. 

This  elective  course  may  well  include  advanced  dressmaking,  ad- 
vanced foods  courses,  invalid  cooking,  lunch  room  cookery,  house- 
hold sanitation  and  administration,  and  the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  above-suggested  courses  do  not  include  trade  training  for 
women.  Many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employed  are 
evolutions  of  household  employments,  but  home  economics  instruc- 
tion can  be  considered  only  as  a  prevocational  training  ior^  these 
wage-earning  vocations.  A  demand  for  sp'ecial  trade  courses  in  the 
high  school  of  South  Dakota  in  the  near  future  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  instruction  is  made  possible  by  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion law. 

Hom^  economics  in  the  coiwoJidatcd  mral  schooh, — Consolidated 
rural  schools  need  neither  less  home  economics  nor  home  econiiiiiicff 
of  a  quality  different  from  that  here  recommended  for  the  dij  or 
town  school. 
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The  instruction  should  be  presented  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  problems  selected  should  be  chosen  because  applicable  to  local 
rural  conditions  but  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  home- 
making  apply  alike  to  city  and  rural  homes. 

An  illustration  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  instruction  in 
home  economics  could  be  illustrated  by  lessons  upon  vegetables.  In 
the  city  questions  of  purchase  and  storage  in  small  quantities  would 
precede  discussions  as  to  use,  while  in  the  rural  school  questions  of 
home  production  and  storage  in  large  quantities  would  be  consid- 
ered before  questions  of  use. 

Sanitary  milk  supplies,  laws  relating  to  marketing  milk,  etc.,  would 
be  taught  in  towns;  but  in  the  country  the  producti(m  of  sanitary 
milk,  its  care,  handling,  storage  and  use  would  be  stressed. 

In  towns  city  water  sj'stems  would  be  considered,  with  general 
water  sources  and  supplies  incidentally  taught,  while  in  rural  com- 
munities the  source  of  water  for  farm  homes,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  same,  the  storage  of  household  water,  and  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  house  would  be  especially  emphasized. 

In  town  the  municipal  methods  of  sewage  and  waste  disposal  would 
be  discussed  at  length,  with  minor  consideration  for  the  household 
disposal  of  waste  materials. 

In  the  country,  where  each  householder  becomes  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his  home,  greater  care  in  teaching 
sanitation  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  town  and  coun- 
try children  should  receive  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
and  one  group  should  not  have  a  better  course  than  the  other,  but  all 
should  have  their  lessons  correlated  with  their  life  experiences  and 
especially  adapted  to  their  environment. 

Hame  econondcs  in  the  oihe-teaeher  i*ural  school. — The  girls  of  the 
one-teacher  school  merit  as  much  and  as  good  training  in  home- 
making  as  do  their  more  fortunate  friends  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  graded  school.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  teach  all  gi'ades  and  all  branches  with  the  same  emphasis 
and  with  the  same  efficiency  as  could  eight  teachers  each  in  charge  of 
but  one  grade.  Hence  home  economics  courses  nuist  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  instruction  existing  in  one-teacher 
schools. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  subjects  relating  to  home- 
making  may  be  taught:  (1)  By  the  school  teacher  employed  in  the 
school;  (2)  by  a  special  teacher  shared  by  five  or  more  schools;  and 
(3)  by  certain  women  in  the  connnunity.  This  last  arrangement  is 
known  as  the  "  Crete  plan  "  because  first  effectively  used  at  Crete, 
Xebr. 

7988S*— 18 8 
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In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  fourth  possibility 
of  the  rural  girl  acquiring  special  information  concerning  household 
arts.  Where  there  is  a  well-organized  "  farm  bureau  "  with  a  special 
woman  in  charge  of  clubs  for  women  and  girls  much  good  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  food  preservation  in  con- 
nection with  these  clubs.  At  places  the  local  teachers  have  been 
retained  during  the  sunmier  vacation  period  and  employed  as  sub- 
agents  in  club  work,  thus  continuing  the  relationship  of  teacher  and 
child  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  school  system  of  South  Dakota  is  reorganized  and  all 
employed  teachers  are  adequately  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  to 
require  that  every  rui^al  teacher  have  some  home  economics  training. 
Until  that  time  the  best  that  can  be  secured  for  the  rural  child  taught 
by  the  local  teacher  is  conscientious  teaching  from  a  good  textbook 
on  home  economics  subjects. 

As  elsewhere  stated  home  economics  includes  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion, foods,  clothing,  and  household  management,  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  foods 
is  needed  equally  by  boys  and  girls  in  rural  homes.  Instruction  in 
these  two  subjects  should  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  the  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  sanitary  practices  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  tunes.  Each  day  will  offer  opportunities  to  stress 
the  right  use  of  foods. 

Manual  arts  in  the  four  lower  grades  leads  naturally  to  sewing  for 
the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  elementary  agrieidture 
for  the  boys  of  these  grades.  A  little  time  spent  daily  upon  these 
studies  or  a  longer  time  on  Friday  afternoon  makes  steady  progress 
))ossible. 

Home  work  in  these  subjects  may  be  required  and  graded,  but 
must  be  test(»d  bv  skill  in  tasks  done  at  school  before  school  credit  can 
be  given.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  district  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  attain  completely  satisfactory  results  from  home 
eccmomics  instruction  in  the  one-teacher  school. 

By  dividing  the  time  of  a  special  teacher  of  home  economics  be- 
tween several  schools,  most  effective  teaching  of  both  agriculture  and 
home  economics  is  made  possible.  By  this  method  the  special  teacher 
relieves  the  regular  teacher  of  half  of  the  pupils  and  enables  her  to 
give  special  instruction  to  the  section  remaining  with  her. 

The  "  Crete ""  plan  of  teaching  home  economics  depends  for  its 
success  upon  the  cooperation,  ability,  and  good  will  of  the  women  of 
the  district.  Each  woman  in  the  school  organization  agrees  to  meet 
a  group  of  the  girls  at  certain  times.  The  girls  go  to  the  homes  for 
their  instruction.  The  woman  who  is  an  expert  bread  maker  teaches 
bread  making;  the  expert  milk  and  butter  woman  teaches  that  sub- 
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ject;  the  woman  who  is  most  successful  with  meats  or  soups  or  des- 
serts agrees  to  instruct  in  her  specialty ;  while  those  women  who  arc 
experts  in  needlework  give  their  services  to  the  neighborhood  girls 
at  stated  times. 

When  the  county  agents,  working  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
have  time  and  facilities  for  the  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  rural  clubs,  and  when  this  club  work  can  be  progressively 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years,  much  good  instruction  in  certain 
phases  of  home  economics  can  be  given  the  rural  girls. 

The  special  teacher,  the  adoption  of  the  Crete  plan,  and  depend- 
ence upon  club  organizations  all  involve  so  many  different  factors 
that  they  are  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  usual  methods  of  se- 
curing home  economics  in  the  one-room  school.  The  means  most 
often  effective  will  be  found  to  be  the  willing  teacher  supplied  with 
a  good  textbook  and  making  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  of 
connecting  instruction  in  foods  and  sanitation  with  the  daily  service 
of  a  hot  lunch. 

The  older  girls  will  learn  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lunch  and  the  procurement  of  supplies.  The  girls  next  in 
age  will  learn  simple  lessons  in  correct  food  preparation  in  cooking 
the  articles  needed.  The  younger  girls  will  learn  nice  methods  of 
dish  washing,  and  orderly  methods  in  doing  the  necessary,  after-lunch 
work,  while  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  be  taught  cleanli- 
ness, orderliness,  and  good  manners  if  the  lunch  is  rightly  managed. 

A  very  few  minutes  given  each  day  to  lessons  on  the  lunch  will 
insure  all  this  if  the  school  authorities  supply  an  abundance  of  good 
water.  Little  of  value  can  be  taught  regarding  sanitation  in  a  dirty 
school  house  to  unwashed  and  thirstv  children. 

ft 

Many  arithmetics  now  base  their  lessons  on  practical  problems  re- 
lating to  home  life  and  various  industries.  Bookkeeping  is  made 
interesting  by  applicatiou'to  home  and  farm  managtMuent  problems. 
By  correlating  language  lessons,  geography,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  agriculture  with  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  home,  all 
are  made  more  interesting  and  of  more  permanent  value.  By  these 
means  home  economics  can  contribute  to  the  future  efficiencv  and  well 

« 

being  of  the  rural  child  educated  in  the  one-room  school  as  well  as 
to  the  graded  school  children. 

School  lunches, — The  administration  of  the  school  lunch  is  a 
legitimate  paii:  of  the  duties  of  the  home  economics  teacher.  As  else- 
where discussed  this  lunch  is  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  food-class 
products. 

During  the  more  bitter  cold  weather  a  hot  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
elementary  children,  with  a  shorter  midday  recess  and  an  earlier  dis- 
missal, would  be  the  most  desirable  in  all  town  schools.    In  the  early 
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fall  and  spring  there  would  be  little  demand  for  a  school  lunch,  ex- 
cept in  high  schools,  one-teacher  rural,  and  consolidated  schools.  In 
these  latter  the  lunch  is  needed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  noon  lunch  accomplishes  but  half  of  what  is  possible  when  it 
merely  provides  food.  Personal  cleanliness,  order,  good  table  man- 
ners, consideration  for  others,  and  intelligent  choice  of  foods  may  all 
be  taught  through  the  school  lunch.  The  cooperation  of  principal, 
room  teacher,  and  home-economics  teacher  is  necessary  for  the  full- 
est success.  The  home-economics  teacher  must  not  be  expected  to 
give  full  time  to  class  teaching  and  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  ()f  the  lunch  added  to  her  labors. 

Time  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  extra  work,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  give  at  least  one  20-minute  lesson 
each  week  in  each  grade  room  on  the  subject  of  selection  of  foods, 
and  the  effect  upon  health  of  incorrect  food  habits.  By  these  means, 
the  school  lunch  will  become  educative  and  can  be  related  to  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Ilovie  nursing. — Instruction  in  home  nursing  in  either  town,  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  or  one- room  rural  schools  is  necessary  and 
should  be  included  in  all  curricula.  This  teaching  is  done  best  by  a 
trained  nurse,  if  such  a  person  is  employed  by  public  authorities  or 
local  school  boards.  When  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  can  not  be 
secured  the  home-economics  teacher  or  the  classroom,  teacher  should 
give  this  instruction,  and  also  lessons  in  first  aid  for  all  students,  both 
boys  and  girls. 

CoxirHPH  for  hoys. — All  men  and  boys  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts  concerning  foods.  They  should  know  how  to  select  suit- 
able foods  when  buying  at  hotels  or  restaurants:  the  effect  of  in- 
correct or  badly  prepared  foods  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer; 
and  they  also  need  to  know  much  about  the  sanitary  handling  and 
transportation  of  foods. 

The  general  information  suggested  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
courses  in  hygiene.  The  courses  in  the  technique  of  camp  cookery 
should  be  offered  as  electives  in  the  eighth  gi'ade  and  fii*st  high-school 
year,  and  special  out-of -school  classes  in  camp  cookery  should  be 
provided. 

Teachers  of  home  econoDiws  in  public  schools. — Elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  considered 
in  detail,  and  the  relation  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  the  State 
university  to  the  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  fully  discussed. 
No  high-school  teacher  of  home  economics  should  be  employed  who 
has  had  less  than  full  college  or  university  training.  She  should 
have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  only,  this  requisite  training 
should  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  standard  col- 
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lege  or  university  courses.  Teachers  of  home  economics  for  schools 
of  the  open  country  should  have  in  addition  to  the  above-required 
preparation  good  courses  in  general  agriculture,  and  should  have 
actually  lived  upon  a  country  homestead. 

The  pay  of  home-economics  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  the  pay 
of  other  teachers  for  whom  a  like  amount  of  preparation  is  required. 

Supervision  of  home  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  at- 
tached to  her  staflf  of  officers  connected  with  the  State  department  of 
education  a  supervisor  of  home  economics.  This  woman  should  be 
broadly  educated  and  should  have  a  wide  experience  in  public-school 
work.  If  South  Dakota  can  not  at  present  afford  to  maintain  such 
an  officer  at  the  State  department  of  education,  then  some  instructor 
in  home  economics  at  the  State  agricultural  college  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  duties  of  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, giving  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  time  to  inspecting  the 
work  done  and  advising  the  teachers  in  their  departmental  organiza- 
tion. 

This  latter  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  closely  linking  the 
college  and  the  State  teaching  of  home  economics,  and  if  properly  ad- 
ministered will  strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  in  both  spheres. 

Section  2.— HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS   OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PRESENT  STATUS. 

Introduction. — Home  economics  courses  are  now  offered  in  all  four 
State  normal  schools  of  South  Dakota,  but  in  none  of  these  is  this 
work  required.  Because  of  other  studies  which  are  required  and 
lK»cause  of  the  manner  of  scheduling  these  courses,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  This  con- 
dition is  unfortunate. 

Rural  school-teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
.sanitation  for  their  own  well-being.  They  must  choose  their  food 
intelligently  that  they  may  retain  their  health  while  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  must  dress  comfortably,  healthfully,  and  attractively 
while  at  work.  They  must  select  surroundings  that  are  sanitary  and 
safe.  Without  knowledge  of  these  subjects  their  value  as  teachers  is 
materially  lessened  and  not  infrequently  effective  school  service  is 
sacrificed  because  of  ill  health. 

The  normal-school  graduates  teach  in  rural  and  elementary  schools, 
where  all  information  possible  concerning  conditions  which  affect 
health  is  needed  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  instruct  their  pupils 
and  assist  the  mothers  of  the  community  in  maintaining  good  physi- 
cal conditions  among  the  school  children. 
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For  these  reasons  and"  others  di^usscd  elsewhere  in  tlie  report,  it 
is  regrettable  that  so  few  students  at  the  normal  schools'  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  offered  in  home  economics. 

Stafr,  Normal  School  at  Madison. — At  the  Madison  Normal  School 
the  department  of  home  economics  is  in  the  busoment  of  the  practice- 
school  building.  The  rooms  arc  Avell  lighted  and  large.  There  is  an 
office,  a  largo  laboratory,  dining  room  (also  used  as  classroom),  a 
sewing  room,  and  storeroom.  AMiile  the  arrangement  is  not  ideal, 
and  all  necessary  coui'ses  in  home  economics  can  not  be  properly  given 
wnlhout  some  additional  space  and  equipment,  the  present  conditions 
arc  good  and  with  relatively  small  expenditure  could  be  made  satis- 
factoiy. 

ITonic  economics  is  required  for  all  girls  in  the  practice  school  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  It  is  an  elective  for  all 
women  students  in  the  normal-school  coui*sc  and  is  now  approved 
for  all  students  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  owning  to  the  present  schedule 
of  classes  it  is*  difficult  for  the  students  to  register  in  home  economics. 
Only  two  double  periods  i)er  week  are  now  assigned  to  home  eco- 
nomics for  normal-school  students.  This  is  too  small  an  allotment  of 
the  time  for  such  an  essential  subject. 

Sfafe  Normal  School  af  Spcarfsh, — ^The  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  in  rooms 
with  low  ceilings.  The  ecjuipment  is  in  good  condition  and  is  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  older  students,  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  children 
the  size  of  those  in  the  practice  school,  who*  now  utilize  these  rooms 
for  their  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Kooms  and  equipment  shoidd 
be  provided  elsewhere  for  these  children,  and  the  courses  should  l>c 
arranged  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  made  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  home  economics.  At  present,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing arc  required  in  alternate  years  in  the  training  school,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through  the  eighth.  Cooking 
is  given  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  and  sewing  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth. 

Students  in  the  normal  school  are  not  re(iuired  to  study  home  eco- 
nomics, though  ihey  may  elect  courses  1  to  8,  inclusive.  If  they  so 
desire,  they  may  elect  a  full  four-year  course.  The  number  choosing 
this  longer  course  is  negligible,  though  the  courses  are  well  planned 
and  well  taught. 

State  Normal  School  at  SprimjiieliL — Home  economics  at  the 
Springfield  Normal  School  is  taught  under  the  worst  conditions 
inmginable.  Tlie  rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  this  department  aro 
in  a  cellar  basement.  The  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  bad.  Tlic  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is 
not  strange  that  few  students  were  registered  for  this  work.  The 
same  teacher  is  employed  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  drawing.    She  is 
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naturally  unable  to  give  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  amount  of  time 
and  care  necessary  to  satisfactory  teaching. 

The  village  school  of  Springfield  is  used  as  a  practice  school  for 
the  normal-school  students,  but  as  honie  economics  receives  so  little 
attention  at  the  normal  school,  its  relation  to  the  practice  school  is  at 
present  of  no  impK)rtance  and  is  unrecognized. 

Northern  Normal  cmd  Indiistrial'  School  at  Aberdeen. — Home  eco- 
lumiics  at  the  Aberdeen  normal  scliool  is  in  high  basement'  rooms, 
easy  of  access  and  adequately  equipped  for  home  economics  as  now 
administerecL  Although  this  is  an  "  industrial "  school,  no  home  eco- 
nomics is  required.  Agriculture  is  requirc<l  in  many  of  the  school's 
courses  for  both  men  and  women,  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
why  the  coordinate  subject  of  home  making  has  not  been  similarly 
considered. 

The  classes  in  hcnne  economics  at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  are 
all  small.     Three  times  as  nuuiv  students  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  rooms  now  in  use  if  the  courses  were  properly  scheduled.     Addi- 
tional space  should  be  grantetl  for  home  economics  classes  and  extra 
e(}uipments  supplied.     This  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 
Recom^mendaiion^  for  improinng  honw-rconomics  courses^  teach- 
ing^  and  equipment  in  the  four  normal  sehooh. — Home  economics 
should  be  required  of  all  women  in  attendance  at  the  State  normal 
schools.     Students  entering  from  eighth-grade  elementary  schools 
should  be  required  to  carry  one  full  year  of  work  in  this  subject 
during  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  at  the  nornuil  school.     Students 
entering  frcrni  higher  grades  should  present  credits  for  high-school 
work  equivalent  to  the  year's  course  in  the  normal  schools  or  bo 
required  to  carry  a  full  course  of  home  economics  during  their  first 
year  of  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.     As  hereinbefore  stated, 
these  courses  are  valuable,  first,  because  they  equip  the  student  for 
more  healthful  and  efficient  living;  second,  because  they  contribute 
to  her  preparation  for  her  own  ultimate  occupation  of  home  making; 
third,  because  as  a  teacher  of  rural  or  elementary  schools  she  must  be 
able  to  guide  and  direct  her  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  good,  sanitary 
living  conditions  and  the  better  management  of  household  affaires. 

This  required  course  of  a  year  in  home  economics  sliould  include 
the  study  of  food,  sanitation,  clothing,  and  hous(»hold  management. 
Two  hours  daily  should  be  scheduled  for  this.  Textbooks  should  be 
used,  so  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  loss  of  time  in  note  taking 
and  copying.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for 
teaching  anj-  phase  of  home  e-conomics.  This  point  should  be  made 
plain  to  students  and  to  patrons  of  the  school.  Up  to  and  through 
the  ninth  year  of  school  work  home  economics  is  a  service  subject  and 
a  legitimate  part  of  every  girl's  course  of  study.  It  is  part  of  her 
preparation  for  a  healthful  and  efficient  life. 
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The  above  recommendations  are  applicable  to  all  normal  schools  in 
the  State.  The  following  recommendations  apply  only  to  each  insti- 
tution as  specifically  named : 

Recommendations  relating  to  Madison  Narmal  School, — ^It  is  not 
the  function  of  this  institution  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics 
for  either  the  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  eastern  part  of  South 
Dakota  has  the  agricultural  college,  an  institution  which  rightly 
assumes  the  authority  for  the  preparation  of  high-school  economics' 
teachers. 

The  Madison  Xormal  School  would  render  a  fine  service  to  the 
State  if  it  would  arrange  a  course  of  five  double  periods  per  week  for 
all  ninth-grade  students,  in  the  nature  of  a  survey  course,  including 
lessons  in  foods,  clothing,  sanitation,  and  housrfiold  administration. 

This  normal  school  should  also  require  all  its  students  above  the 
ninth  grade  to  take  a  course  in  school-lunch  management,  first-aid 
work,  and  simple  home  nursing.  These  subjects  are  especially  needed 
by  rural  teachers  and  should  be  so  scheduled  that  they  may  be  com- 
l>leted  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  school  year.  Courses  in  these 
subjects  should  also  be  offered  in  the  summer  sessions,  so  that  experi- 
enced rural  teachers  may  increase  their  eflSciency  by  pursuing  them. 

The  practice-school  home  economics  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  recommendations  made  for  the  organization  of  the  subject  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes 
should  prepare  most  of  the  food  now  served  for  the  noon  lunches, 
and  the  tenth-grade  students  should  do  the  marketing  for,  super- 
vise, preparation  of,  and  direct  the  service  of  these  noon  hmches. 

The  department  is  otherwise  in  a  good  condition  of  organization 
and  control.  All  new  bulletin  and  periodical  materials  are  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  a  high  standard  for  ad- 
ministration is  maintained.  To  continue  and  increase  this  eflBciency 
it  is  necessary  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  support 
of  home  economics  in  the  Madison  Normal  School. 

Home  economics  in  the  Spearfish  Normal  School. — This  normal 
school  is  the  only  teacher-training  institution  in  the  western  half  of 
South  Dakota ;  hence  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  most  of  the  teachers 
of  that  section  of  the  State.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  a 
course  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
ninth-grade  w^ork  suggested  for  all  normal  schools  and  the  tenth- 
grade  course  in  lunch  preparation.  The  school  should  also  be  au- 
thorized to  offer  elective  courses  in  home  economics  for  the  prepara- 
tion, of  elementary  and  rural  home  economics  teachers.  These  courses' 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  years'  duration. 

The  practice  school  should  make  i^rovision  for  practice  teaching  in 
this  subject,  and  equipment  for  the  elementary  pupils  should  be  in- 
stalled in  or  near  the  practice  school.    Provision  for  the  serrioe  of 
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a  hot  lunch  to  the  children  should  be  made  to  gi\e  the  normal-school 
pupils  experience  in  this  work. 

Home  economics  in  the  Springfield  Noi'mal  School. — ^The  normal 
school  at  Springfield  lies  in  a  section  of  South  Dakota  well  supplied 
with  institutions  that  give  teacher  training  in  home  economics;  ac- 
cordingly this  department  should  be  considered  a  "  ser^-ice  "  depart- 
ment in  this  normal  school,  and  its  courses  should  be  planned  for  the 
general  education  of  the  students.  No  elective  courses  should  be 
maintained;  only  one  year  of  required  home-economics  study  and 
one  term  of  special  work  should  be  established.  These*  courses  are 
similar  to  those  suggested  for  the  Madison  Normal  School,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  section. 

The  home-economics  department  should  be  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent quarters.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  next  few.  years  one  of  the 
large,  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  science  hall  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  home-economics  department,  with  the  understanding  that 
later  special  rooms  be  allotted  to  home  economics  in  the  proposed 
new  wing  of  the  main  building.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  place' the 
home-economics  department  in  a  room,  of  the  science  building,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  convenient  dwelling  house  be  rented  by.  the  board 
of  regents  and  that  the  present  equipment^  together  with  needed  ad- 
ditional equipment,  be  established  in  such  rented  house. 

The  existing  close  connection  of  art  with  home  economics  is  most 
desirable,  but  at  present  the  proper  administration  of  these  inter- 
related subjects  is  complicated  by  the  inadequate  teaching  force.  At 
least  one  additional  teacher  should  be  added  to  the  depiirtment. 

Home  economics  in  the  Aberdeen  Nonnal  School. — The  course  of 
study  at  this  school  is  entirely  elective  and  too  closely  follows  that 
usual  college  course,  planned  and  organized  with  no  other  purpose  in 
view  than  to  bring  into  the  course,  at  some  time,  a  sample  of  each 
type  of  home  economics  work.  The  home  economics  department  at 
this  school  has  three  functions  to  i^erform : 

1.  To  prepare  young  women  for  efficient  living; 

2.  To  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  for  rural  and  elementary 

schools ; 

3.  To  provide  vocational  home  economics  courses  for  girls  who 

have  no  near-by  school  upon-  which  they  can  depend  to  pro- 
vide this  instruction. 
The  course  in  the  ninth  grade,  recommended  for  all  of  the  normal 
schools,  will  provide  the  training  for  the  first.     For  the  proper  per- 
foniiance  of  the  second  and  third  functions,  the  school  must  establish 
carefully  planned  new.  courses. 

The  normal  school  authorities  who  formulated  the  normal  school 
courses  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
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normal  schools  will  return  to  rural  connnunities.  Home  economics 
courses  should  be  arranged  and  administered  with  special  stress  on 
the  rural  phases  of  the  problems  presented. 

Food  production,  food  storage,  food  values,  and  desirable  food 
combinations  shoiUd  not  be  taught  as  subjects  of  minor  importance 
in  a  course  which  stresses  mere  technique.  The  study  of  textile  fibers, 
cloth  production,  the  value  of  ready-made  garments,  the  selection  of 
suitable  designs  and  colors,  and  the  care  of  clothing  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  manual  skill  required  for  the  fabrication  and 
decoration  of  garments.  Rural  water  supplies,  rural  disposal  of 
household  waste,  small  heating  systems,  home  lighting  plants,  and 
the  healthful  control  of  home  environment  are  more  valuable  to  these 
students  than  extended  lessons  on  nmnicipal  filtration  plants  and  the 
abatement  of  city  nuisances.  Rural  people  must  wait  for  a  physi- 
cian, and  are  subject  to  many  accidents  requiring  first  aid.  Rural 
children  should  be  free  from  infectious  diseases  because  of  the  ease 
of  isolation.  Knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  first  aid,  and 
home  nursing  are  necessary  parts  of  all  education  for  rural  life. 
Hence  in  building  an  elective  home  economics  course  for  the  Aber- 
deen Xormal  School,  these  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
enlire  curriculum  should  be  designed  to  ])repare  the  student  for  satis- 
factoiy  administration  of  the  rural  home. 

The  present  equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  continue 
to  be  needed.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  suit  of  rooms  for 
l^ractical  household  administration,  or  by  a  cottage  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  model  farmhouse  is  built  on  the  campus  of  the  normal  school, 
the  arrangement  would  be  ideal  if  this  were  given  as  a  practice  home 
for  the  advanced  classes  of  home  economics  student's.  Attacheil  to 
this  should  be  a  garden,  chicken  house  and  yard,  l>ee  stands,  and  a 
barn  to  supplement  class  work  with  practical  exjDerience, 

When  a  model  consolidated  rural  school  is  built  at  this  normal 
school,  home  economics  should  rea»ive  special  attention.  This  would 
afford  practice  teaching  for  the  home  economics  students  and  would 
give  experience  in  management  of  noon-day  lunches. 

SUMMARY  or  KECOMMEXDATTONS. 

1.  All  the  normal  schools  should  establish  a  required  course  of 
home  economics  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year  of  attendance  at 
thv  normal  school. 

2.  A  special  course  in  hot -lunch  management,  first  aid,  and  ele- 
mentarj'  home  nursing  should  be  provided  anil  made  compulsory  for 
all  tenth  gi'ade  or  second  year  women  students  in  all  the  normal 
schools. 

C.  The  Madison  and  Springfield  Xormal  Schools  should  not  extend 
their  courses  beyond  the  two  lines  of  work  above  recommended. 
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4.  The  Aberdeen  and  Spearfish  Xormal  Schools  should  supple- 
ment the  above-required  courses  by  elective  coui-ses  for  elementary 
and  rural  teachers  and  for  prospective  home  makers. 

5.  The  salaries  of  home  economics  teacher's  sliould  be  increased  in 
all  the  normal  schools,  and  the  home  economics  teaching  corps  should 
be  enlarged. 

6.  The  home  economics  department  at  Springfield  should  be  re- 
moved froiyi  its  present  location,  which  is  extremely  objectionable, 
to  better  quarters. 

7.  The  equipment  and  rooms  at  the  other  schools  should  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

8.  Each  practice  school  maintained  at  the  State  normal  schools 
should  be  specially  equipped  with  food  and  clothing  laboratories  and 
with  provisions  for  practice  in  school  lunch  management. 


Chapter  XIY. 

INSTRUCTION  AND   SUPERVISION  IN  OPEN  COUNTRY 

AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Section  I.  INSTRUCTION. 


Mode  of  procedure. — This  discussion  is  based  upon  "carefur  ob- 
servation of  238  recitations  in  S3  rural  and  village  schools  visited. 
Usually,  the  survey  committee  was  accompanied  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. In  two  counties  the  Ked  Cross  public  health  nurse  was  a 
tliird  visitor  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  inspected.  The  visitors  took 
inconspicuous  3eats  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram. In  schools  where  there  was  to  be  a  talk  and  inspection  by  the 
public  health  nurse  the  school  xerogram  continued  through  two  or 
more  recitations  before  the  nurse  began  her  work.  If  the  road  con- 
ditions and  distances  made  it  possible  the  survey  specialist  then 
moved  on  to  another  school. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  room  was  given  consideration.  In 
one  school  the  observations  concerning  the  I'ecitations  were  not 
recorded  because  the  room  was  too  cold  for  comfort.  Parts  of 
recitations  were  also  eliminated.  Only  those  lessons  listened  to  under 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  are  included  in  this  report. 

The  grade,  subject  matter,  treatment  of  lesson  by  the  teacher  and 
the  reaction  of  the  pupils  were  observed.  Very  full  notes  were  taken, 
the  visitor  recording  almost  verbatim  all  that  was  said  or  done  on 
the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher  throughout  the  recitation.  For 
the  time  being  no  account  was  taken  of  the  children  at  their  seats 
unless  they  became  a  distut*bing  element  to  the  recitation  in  question. 

Physical  roriditio'ns  and  equipnumt, — It  is  quite  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these  lessons 
were  prepared,  and  something  of  the  equipment  with  which  the 
teacher  and  pupils  worked.  The  results  of  these  summarizations  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 

Tablk  33. — Physical  conditiona   in   open   country  and   riUagc  schools   riiHied, 
(Based  upon  obgorvntions  In  48  roomsnin  the  open  country  and  89  In  the  yillase.) 


Hem?. 


Clean  walls ^ 

Well  chosen  and  well  framed  pictures . . . . 

Rint^le  seats 

Some  seats  ill  fitted  to  pupils 

I'nsatistactory  lighting 

Heating  and  ventilating  ttystem  or  furnace 


Open  cotmtry. 


Number. 


1« 
16 
2.3 
27 
3S 
22 


Per  cent. 


3« 
33 
48 
56 
79 
46 


Vaiagw. 


Number. 


2^ 
35 
5S 

20 
30 
73 


Percent. 


32 
40 
65 
22 
38 
82 


112 
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Table  34. — Equipment  in  open  country  and  village  school :  visited, 
« Based  upon  olwervations  in  48  rooms  in  the  open  country  and  80  in  the  village.) 


Items. 


Satisfactory  maps 

Sati  (aciory  globes . .  .. 
Sufficient  blackboards 


Open  country. 


Number. 


2o 
17 
2< 


Percent. 


Villages. 


Number. 


I 


52 
3,') 
5< 


Per  cent. 


6} 


72 


A  ^tudy  of  the  above  tables  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  rooms  in  both  town  and  country  schools  visited  had  clean 
walls  and  well-chosen  and  appropriately  framed  pictures.  It  was 
generally  noted  that  the  pictures  were  hung  too  high.  Single  seats 
were  found  in  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  rooms  in  the  open  coun- 
try' schools  and  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  village  schools. 
More  than  twice  a^  many  children  were  seated  uncomfortably  in  the 
rural  schools  as  in  the  village  schools.  Unsatisfactory  lighting  in- 
eludes  cross  lighting,  front  lighting,  insufficient  lighting,  and  lack 
of  shades.  These  bad  lighting  conditions  were  found  in  79  per  cent 
of  the  rural  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schoola  It  is 
noted  that  heating  and  ventilating  gystems  or  furnaces  were  found 
in  less  than  half  of  the  rural  schools  visited.  In  rooms  heated  by 
stoves  the  floors  were  usually  cold  and  the  air  vitiated. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  observations  on  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  visited,  it  was  found  that  on  every  item,  except 
clean  walls,  rooms  in  the  villages  and  towns  ranked  higher  than  those 
in  the  open-country  schools.  In  this  discussion  on  instruction  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  recitations  were 
listened  to  in  unattractive  rooms,  that  some  children  were  seated  un- 
comfortably and  that  rooms  were  common  where  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  were  unsatisfactory. 

An  examination  of  Table  34  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the 
rural  schools  studied  had  satisfactory  maps  and  that  there  were  satis- 
factory globes  in  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  rooms.  Exact 
data  on  this  subject  were  not  taken  for  all  the  rooms  inspected  in  the 
villages.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  set  of  maps 
and  a  globe  in  practically  every  town  school,  so  that  if  there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  in  individual  rooms  it  was  possible  to  borrow  this 
equipment  when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  blackboard  space  was  either  insufficient  or  in  unfit  condition 
in  42  per  cent  of  the  open  country  schools  and  in  28  per  cent  of  the 
towns  visited.  Exact  observations  were  not  made  relative  to  refer- 
ence material  in  these  schools.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  tJie 
observei^s  found  a  lack  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material. 
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Length  of  recltatianH. — In  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  open  country 
schools  (based  upon  reports  from  470  teachers)  was  2G.65.  The 
school  law  of  South  Dakota  defines  a  school-day  ju?  five  and  one-half 
hours,  exclusive  of  intennis:si()ns.  This  makes  only  12  minutes  as 
the  average  length  of  a  recitation. 

Actual  time  was  kept  of  the  length  of  the  recitations  in  G2  classes 
observed  in  one-teacher  school^.    The  results  are  grouped  below: 

Loiffth  of  rcntationM 


(.'\:\<n:<. 


Number. 
Per  Willi . 


4  to  A 
minutes. 


24.  IK) 


7to» 

minutes. 


10  to  12 
minulo.i. 


It 


2^ 
4O.00 


n  to  IS 

minutes. 


4 


19 
minuUss. 


1 
.016 


Meiliun,  10.21  niiuutes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recitation?*  should  be  so  sliort  when 
the  number  of  classes  were  more  than  26.  The  above  gi'ouping  shows 
that  92  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations  were  12  minutes  or  less;  24  per 
cent  lasted  only  4  minutes.  The  minimum  length  of  time  was  4  min- 
utes and  the  maximum  10  minutes.  The  median  was  10.21  minutes. 
Of  the  five  recitatiims  4  mmutes  in  length,  four  were  in  spelling 
and  (me  In  fir>t-grade  arithmetic.  The  ir»-miuute  recitation  was  in 
reading.  The  three  ir)-minule  recitations  observed  were  in  music, 
arithmetic,  and  reading. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  recitations,  upon  which  this  discussion  on 
instruction  is  based,  were  in  the  oj^en  country  schools.  In  judging 
the  type  of  instruction  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  median  length  of  recitations  for  api)roximately  one-half  of  the 
classes  observed  was  but  little  over  10  minutes. 

Lei<sfm  a^'S !(/ ft tf unfits, — The  lesson  assigmnents  were,  in  all  but  a 
few  instances,  given  very  hurriedly  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 
Careful  notes  were  taken  relative  to  the  assignments  of  83  recita- 
tions.   Their  character  is  indicated  below: 


Tabik  35. — Lrttsoti  asHhunnrnts. 


It<'m>i. 


Number. 


Page  or  lr.-«?on  simply  in'liititod 

A  few  details  mflntibnrd 

A.ssignmont  l>y  pupils 

Carefully  [irep^itHl  uasfgnmonts 

Total 


55 

17 

4 

7 


Ptf  cent. 


S3 


OiS 

20 

5 

9 
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These  expressions  of  teachers,  taken  from  the  field  notes,  very 
clearly  characterize  the  type  of  assigiinients  in  55  or  60  per  cent  of 
these  83  recitations: 

"Take  to  i^age  155."  "Same  lesson  to-morrow";  "Typhoid  fever 
next  time  " ;  "  Blackie  in  the  trap,  next  " ;  "  Learn  '  The  Last  Leaf  '• ; 
"  Begin  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  finish  the  chapter  " ;  "  Spell 
the  next  list ";  "  Work  all  the  problems  in  the  next  exercise." 

The  few  details  given  in  the  17  lessons  consisted  of  indication  of 
words  from  the  reading  text  whose  meaning  was  to  be  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary;  mention  of  the  topics  of  tlie  lesson;  reading  of  the 
advance  lesson  by  the  teacher;  and  designation  of  drawings  to  accom- 
pany the  lesson. 

In  four  instances  the  children  were  making  their  own  assignments. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  reader  had  been  completed  and  the  inem- 
hers  of  the  class  were  choosing  their  own  selections  for  review.  The 
visitor  noted  that  considerable  interest  and  rivalrv  were  aroubcd  in 
determining  the  selections  for  the  next  lesson.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance the  class  resented  the  length  of  the  teacher's  assignment,  with 
the  result  that  tlie  amount  the  pupils  thought  they  could  master  was 
accepted  by  the  teacher. 

The  lesson  assignments  were  carefully  prepared  in  only  seven  of 
the  83  assignments  noted.  In  two  of  the  seven  lessons  outlines  upon 
the  board  were  copied  with  instruction  that  the  future  lessons  follow 
the  routine.  Careful  instructions  were  given  concerning  two  ILsts 
of  sentences  to  be  prepared,  and  the  remaining  three,  cases  were 
arithmetic  lessons  given  to  supplement  the  topic  in  the  textbook. 

Hie  significant  thing  in  this  study  is  tliat  carefully  i)lanne(l  les- 
sons were  observed  in  only  9  per  cent  of  the*  88  recitations.  To  know 
how  to  study  is  a  fine  art.  Good  instruction  implies  such  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  prei)aration  of  a  lesson,  as  will 
teach  the  pupils  how*  to  weigh  values,  and  see  the  lesson  in  the  i)er- 
spective  of  their  own  environment.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  lesson 
assignment.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  expand  it  to  the  length  of 
a  study  lesson  that  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  entire  class  period. 

Number  and  grade  distribution  of  recitations  observed. — This 
status  of  instruction  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  South  Dakota 
is  based  upon  observations  of  283  recitations.  Tables  30,  87,  and  38, 
which  follow,  show  the  subjects  in  which  the  recitations  were  ob- 
served and  their  grade  distributions  for  the  open  country  schools, 
the  village  schools,  and  both  open  country  schools  and  village  schools, 
respectively. 
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Table  36. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distrihution  ohserved  in  open  couf 

schools. 


studies. 

Grades. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

a 

Affrioulture 

1 
3 
2 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 
2 

1 

10 
2 

4 
7 

11 

6 

11 

52 

Anihmotic 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Civics 

GeoKranhy 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 
3 

i' 

1 
i" 

History 

2 

3 

1 
1 

Lanfniage  and  gram- 
mar   

1 
1 
2 

Phvsloloey 

1 

1 

13 

Spellini; 

2 

Keading 

16 

7              3 

4 

Total 

IS 
15.00 

l.-> 
14.00 

20 
17.00 

13            12 

13 
12.  Og 

3 
3.00 

19 
17.00 

113 

Percent 

12.00 

10.00 

10 

Table  37. — RcHtations  and  their  grade  distrihutUms  observed  in  small  ii 

HehoolH. 


Studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Of 

Agrlcultvu'e 

1 
4 
4 

4' 

2 
0 

1 
1 

1 
18 

4 
15 

8 

11 
10 
13 
44 

1 

Arithmetic 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Civics 

(leography 

4 

4 

1 

6 
3 

1 
4 

i* 

1! 

History 

( 

Language  and  gram- 
mar  

1 

2 

2 

II 

Physiology 

2 
2 
5 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Spelling 

2 
11 

5 
6 

5 

11 

Reading 

1« 

ft 

Total 

IS 
14.00 

10 

\:\.  00 

1 

1'. 
12.00 

U 
11.00 

15 
12.00 

16 
13.00 

7 
6.00 

23 
19.00 

124 

IVrccnt 

10 

Table  3S. — Rrritations  and  their  grade  difttrihution  observed  in  open  cow 

and  smaii  town  schools. 


Studies. 

(Jradcs. 

6 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

2 
7 
6 

1 
7 

5 
7 
4 
3 

Of 

# 

Agriculture 

2 
37 

6 
10 
15 

22 
16 
24 
90 

( 

Arithmetic 

4 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

h 

Civics 

5 

Geography 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 
3 
3 

8 

H 
4 

3 
4 
3 
4 

1 

1 

5 
2 

1 

Historv 

( 

Language  and  gram- 
mar   

1 

2 

1 

6 

18 

3 

1 

2 

12 

1 

Physiology -  - 

i 

Spelling 

Reading 

32 

4 
19 

1< 

4( 

Tote! 

Percent 

33 
1.5.00 

31 
13. (M) 

35 
14.00 

27;          27 

11.00.     11.00 

j 

29 
12.00 

10 
4.00 

42 
20.00 

238 

10 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  Tables  36  and  37  that 
number  of  recitaticms  observed  were  quite  evenly  divided  betwi 
open  country  and  village — 113  for  the  former  and  124  for  the  latt 
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A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  more  recitations  for  both  open- 
country  and  village  schools  were  observed  in  reading  than  in  any 
other  subject.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  primary 
grades  reading  is  practically  the  only  subject  pursued.  Arithmetic 
classes  were  second  in  rank  for  both  the  country  and  town.  This  is 
easily  explained  by  the  large  time  allotment  to  arithmetic  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  distribution  was  quite  evenly  divided  among 
all  other  subjects  listened  to  with  the  exception  of  agriculture. 

A  further  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  the  reel* 
tations  observed  were  quite  evenly  scattered  through  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  A  few  more  recitations  were  observed  in  the  eighth 
grade  for  both  town  and  country.  The  first  grade  was  second  in 
rank.  In  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  rooms  in  small  towns  where 
several  grades  were  handled  it  was  customary  to  combine  grades* 
^Vhere  this  condition  was  found  the  observers  recorded  the  recitation 
I  as  belonging  to  the  highest  grade  represented.  The  plan  of  alterna- 
tion of  grades  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  indicates  that  the 
eighth-grade  work  is  given  in  the  year  1917-18.  This  explains  the 
small  percentage  of  classes  observed  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Lessons  in  domestic  science,  music,  and  penmanship  are  not  in- 
cluded- in  this  tabulation  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
corded as  belonging  to  any  one  grade.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  discussed  under  the  respective  heads. 

Sunmiarizing  the  abovfe  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  recita- 
tions observed  was  about  equal  for  both  the  open-country  and  town 
schools,  that  more  classes  were  observed  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  subjects,  and  that  the  distribution,  for  the  gi-ades 
was  about  equal. 

Plan  of  treatment, — ^The  238  recitations  observed  are  discussed 
imder  the  individual  subjects.  They  follow  the  order  given  in 
Tables  36  and  37,  with  the  alphabetical  insertion  of  subjects  that 
concerned  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  high-school  subjects  are  dealt 
with  separately. 

Agriculture, — There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that,  in 
a  State  where  the  primary  occupation  is  farming,  out  of  a  total  of 
238  recitations  there  should  chance  to  be  only  two  recitations  in  agi-i- 
culture.  One  of  these  was  listened  to  in  the  mining  section  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  lesson  was  merely  the  reading  of  an  elementary 
text  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  explained  that  she  was  using  it  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  There  was  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl,  who 
read  the  text  fluently.  The  lesson  was  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  and 
"  Weeds."  The  teacher  asked  a  few  questions  on  each  section.  The 
questions  were  such  as  stimulated  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
girl,  and  her  answers  WQre,  in  turn,  unusually  intelligent.    WheA 
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asked  if  she  had  learned  anything  about  corn  that  would  apply  to  her 
garden  she  quickly  replied,  "Nothing;  because  you  can't  raise  com 
here." 

Tliis  eighth-grade  girl  did  not  need  to  be  reading  this  agriculturo 
text  as  a  supplementary  reader.  She  road  fluently  and  should  not 
have  wasted  the  class  time  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  What  was 
given  in  the  text  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  could  well  have  been  sup- 
plemonted  by  laboratory  tests  in  germination.  This  lesson  was  given 
at  a  time  when  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  alarming  conditions 
arising  over  a  scarcity  of  seed  corn,  yet  not  a  word  was  said  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  second  instance,  topics  in  agriculture  formed  subjects  for 
con) position  once  a  week  in  the  seventh  grade  grammar.  On  the 
day  of  this  observation  the  subject  was  "  Hogs."  Each  pupil  had 
selected  some  one  type  as  a  subject.  Information  had  been  gleaned 
from  reference  books  at  school  and  farm  newspapers  at  home.  Each 
pupil  had  illustrated  his  composition  with  a  pictui-e  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  hog  in  question.  These  pictures  were  taken  from  farm 
papers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  paj^ers  were  passed  about 
the  class  and  conmients  were  made  on  their  general  appearance. 
Such  conmients  as  these  were  heard :  "  Good  agricultural  picture," 
"  Picture  not  pasted  on  neatly,"  "  Picture  not  cut  out  well,"  "  Para- 
graphs not  indented,"  "'Jersey'  misspelled."  A  pupil  was  then 
sent  to  the  board  to  write  the  list  of  lard  and  bacon  types  of  hogs. 
These  lists  were  given  b}'  the  children,  and  any  misspellings  were 
corrected  by  them.  After  the  various  types  were  placed  upon  the 
board  the  teacher  called  upon  individual  pupils  to  read  their  com- 
positions. The  following  were  read:  "Poland  China,"  "Duroc 
Jersey,"  "  Taniworth."  At  the  close  of  each  reading  the  pupils  dis- 
cussed the  features  given  or  brought  out  points  not  mentioned.  The 
children  kept  their  papers  and  handed  them  in  to  the  teacher  after 
thev  had  made  their  own  corrections. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  about  this  lesson  was  the  initiative  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupils.  All  the  time  the  teacher  stood  in  the  back- 
ground. She  had  directed  them  how  to  use  information  gathered 
from  various  sources. 

AHthmetic, — Of  the  »37  arithmetic  lessons  observetl,  25  were  drill 
lessons.     These  are  classified  as  follows: 

I^nprepared  for  subjoot  mnttor 15 

runecesKJiry  Rubjeet  mutter 8 

KoviewK ^ 5 

Fntorost  keen  and  variiMl 4 

Total 23 
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Hie  duldren  were  unprepared  for  ihe  subject  matter  in  13  of  these 

drill  lessons  ekher  because  the  work  attempted  was  beyond  their 

eomprehension  or  because  subject  matter,  dependent  upon  that  upon 

which  thej  were  conceaned,  had  not  been  mastei^ed.    An  example  of 

the  former  was  a  dase  of  second-grade  children  attempting  examples 

in  multiplication  inYciving  A*multiplieand  extending  into  the  thou- 

Binds,  and  a  moltipli^  of  two  figures.     Examples  of  the  latter 

were  foucd  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  where  children 

were  presumably  working  for  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations 

tad  were  handi^pped  because  the  45  combinations  and  the  muUipli« 

caticm  tables  had  not  been  mastered. 

The  unnecessary  subject  matter  noted  was  tedious  drills  upon 
Boman  num^mls.  The  diildren  were  writing  these  numerals  to 
heights  seldom  used  in  daily  life.  Again,  they  were  changing  long 
Ikte  to  their  Arabic  equiral^its,  and  vice  versa.  The  acquirement  of 
tU  the  infonxAticm  needed  ux>on  Boman  numerals,  by  children  in 
primary  grades,  should'  be  an  incidental  rather  than  a  fundamental 
feature  of  instruction. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  a^m  or  purpose  in  the  fire  review  lessons. 
The  time  was  consumed  in  counting  or  gi^nng  a  few  problems  cover- 
ing eadi  of  the  fundamental  operations.  Much  that  was  asked  for 
was  that  in  which  the  pupils  were  already  proficient. 

That  the  interest  was  keen  and  sufficiently  varied  could  be  said  of 
only  four  of  the  drill  lessons.  In  one  instance  the  class  was  divided 
into  two  teams,  the  goal  being  the  least,  possible  time  that  a  set  of 
multiplication  problems  on  a  chart  could  be  solved.  In  another  case 
a  drill  on  number  combinations  was  kept  alive  by  m<»ans  of  a  guess- 
ing game;  in  a  primary  class  the  boys  and  girls  were  opponents  in 
a  relay  counting  exercise;  and  a  class  in  decimals  were  expressing 
the  decimal  read  in  two  ways. 

In  11  of  the  lessons  the  pupils  were  solving  problems  involving 
principles  already  learned.  In  all  but  two  instances  these  problems 
were  taken  from  the  textbook.  The  two  exceptions  were  problems 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Three  classes  solving  problems  in  denomi- 
nate numbers  were  accompanying  the  solutions  with  representative 
drawings.  One  class  was  discussing  whether  the  matting  for  a  room 
would  cost  less  to  be  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise.  In  this  instance 
a  chance  was  lost  to  discuss  the  artistic  effect  in  laying  the  matting. 
In  another  instance  a  distance  problem  that  troubled  all  the  class 
was  reasoned  out  by  means  of  a  drawing  made  by  the  teacher  from 
suggestions  by  pupils.  In  the  remaining  six  lessons  the  only  aim 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  in  the  book. 

Only  one  class  was  observed  where  a  new  stibject  was  introduced. 
The  subject  was  plastering,  painting,  and  kalsomining.    This  lesson 
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opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  business  regarding  the  elim- 
ination of  doorg  and  windows.  The  dimensions  of  the  room,  in 
which  the  pupils  were  seated,  were  estimated  and  the  process  deter- 
mined by  the  class.    The  problem  was  then  solved  by  the  class. 

Instances  were  coimnon  of  lack  of  attention  during  the  recitations. 
There  was  seldom  blackboard  room  to 'accommodate  all  of  the  class. 
Sometimes  those  at  the  seats  were  instructed  to  do  their  work  on 
paper.  Even  when  this  was  done  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  all  at 
work.  More  often  those  at  the  seats  were  not  assigned  any  tasks 
while  the  group  at  the  board  were  working.  All  this  waste  of  the 
recitation  time  could  have  been  avoided  by  making  definite  require- 
ments for  those  working  at  the  scats. 

Since  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the  arithmetic  lessons  were  drill 
lessons,  there  was  not  the  opportunity  afforded  to  note  how  much  the 
aritlmietic  lessons  would  function  in  real  life.  The  matting  prob- 
lem and  the  kalsomining  problem  did  touch  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  children ;  but  there  were  not  enough  lessons  where  the  applica- 
tion of  a  principle  was  involved  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  teach- 
ing observed.  This  information  had  to  be  gleaned  by  conversation 
with  the  teachers  and  a  study  of  the  course  of  study.  It  would  seem 
from  these  sources  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  appeal  to  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  the  environment  of  the  child.  The  glaring 
defect  in  the  instruction  was  a  lack  of  mastery  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  calculation.    This  defect  came  in  the  primary  grades. 

Civk'8. — Five  of  the  six  lessons  observed  were  oral  and  one  was 
written.  Two  of  the  five  oral  lessons  were  upon  departments  of  the 
Government,  one  upon  juries,  one  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
one  on  the  plan  of  nominating  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
subject  of  the  written  lesson  was  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In'every  case  the  textbook  was  the  sole  source  of  subject  matter.  In 
one  instance  the  pupils  reinforced  the  lesson  topics  by  current  events. 
This,  apparantly,  had  not  been  assigned,  but  it  just  happened  that 
certain  current  topics  had  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  under 
discussion.  In  four  instances  it  was  difficult  to  get  answers  from  the 
pupils  on  the  lesson  in  hand.  In  one  class  of  16  only  three  pupils 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  This  was  about  the  ratio  of  answers 
from  the  other  lessons  observed.  In  two,  of  these  four  lessons,  the 
class  was  not  held  wholly  to  the  topic  assigned.  Questions  were 
asked  which  wandered  far  from  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  children  was  aroused  in  these  foreign 
topics.  This  was  because  the  information  was  within  the.  range  of 
their  comprehension. 

To  the  observer  it  was  clear  that  no  advance  plans  were  made  by 
the  teacher  for  these  lessons.  There  was  not  the  slighte.st  evidence  of 
assignment  of  outside  reading  matter,  of  outlines  to  be  developed  by 
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the  pupils,  or  deductions  of  abstract  principles  of  government  from 
concrete  examples.  It  has  been  inferred  in  the  discussion  of  the 
syllabus,  relative  to  civics,  that  the  danger  in  following  such  an  out- 
line is  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  so  abstractly  as  to  be  beyond 
the  pupils'  comprehension.  Tliis  defect  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  lessons  observed. 

Geography. — ^Nineteen  lessons  were  obsen'ed.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  subject  matter  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupila 
used  their  initiative  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  relative  to 
geographical  phenomena.  In  this  case  the  children  developed  their 
own  definitions  of  surface  features  from  models  they  had  repro- 
duced in  the  sand  table.  In  11  lessons  the  sole  requirement  was  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  textbook  assignments.  In  two  of  these  cases 
a  portion  of  the  class  time  was  taken  in  reading  the  lesson  text.  In 
only  three  of  these  11  recitations  did  all  the  children  seem  interested 
and  able  to  clearly  comprehend  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  text. 
These  exceptions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
were  able  to  state  their  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  the 
subject  matter  with  knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  pupil, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  lesson  to  be  intelligently  digested. 

Tliere  were  only  two  instances  observed  whore  the  subject  matter 
was  gained  from  sources  othor  than  the  textbook.  One  was  the 
Hand-table  lesson,  and  the  othor  was  a  story  about  Turkey  read  by 
the  teacher  from  a  book  of  travelogues.  The  visitor  had  not  listened 
to  the  previous  lessons  where  Turkey  was  discussed,  but  was  present 
when  the  story  was  read  and  found  the  children  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  reading.  '^ 

Two  lessons  were  review  lessons.'  In  one  the  questions  had  been 
assigned  from  a  list  of  review  questions  on  geography  that  was.  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  other  lesson  was  an  aimless  review; 
the  questions  had  not  been  assigned,  and  there  was  no  order  or  se- 
quence in  the  questions  asked. 

In  two  recitations  the  teacher  did  not  hold  to  the  lesson  topic  as- 
signed, but  wandered  into  fields  far  distant  from  the  question  in 
hand.  One  example  was  where  the  lovsson  assignment  was  the  New 
England  States.  The  only  questions  asked  on  the  assignment  were 
the  position,  boundaries,  and  names  of  the  New  England  States. 
Then  the  lesson  switched  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  class  hour  was  ended  the  discussion  had  touched  Ben 
Franklin  and  his  lightning  rod,  the  cotton  plant,  and  wool  production. 
In  the  table  on  equipment,  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  discus- 
sion on  instruction,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  satisfactory  maps  in 
52  per  cent  and  satisfactory  globes  in  37  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools 
visited.    In  the  geography  lessons  observed,  the  visitor  noted  in- 
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stances  wh^ro  maps  and  globes  were  at  hand  and  not  used,  and  where 
their  introduction  would  have  greatly  elucidated  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. An  example  was  a  recitation  where  the  following  question 
was  asked :  "  What  part  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  longitude 
as  Ecuador  ?  '^  A  series  of  guesses  were  made  and  the  question  left 
with  a  wrong  answer,  yet  just  above  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  new 
saspended  globe.  There'  was  only  one  recitation  where  maps  were 
used  intelligently.  In  this  a  question  arose  concerning  the  area  of 
Germany.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  the  areas  given  in  the  index,  and 
the  scale  of  miles,  the  pupils  determined  that  it  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  Texas. 

Summarizmg  the  results  it  was  found  that  a  reproduction,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  of  tlie  descriptive  part  of  the  text  was  the  way 
in  which  geogi*aphy  was  taught.  There  was  almost  a  total  lack  of 
appeal  to  reference  books  and  illustrative  material.  Maps  and  globes 
were  not  used  to  their  capacity.  The  tendency  was  to  wander  from 
the  topic  in  hand. 

HiMory, — Fifteen  recitations  were  observed.  These  were  all  from 
grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  were  concerned  with  narrative  his- 
tory. In  two  lessons  the  subject  matter  was  approached  through  an 
outline  submitted  by  the  teacher.  T\Tiile  there  was  no  source  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  these  two  lessons,  other  than  the  textbook,  the  children 
were  being  trained  to  intelligently  organize  the  material  in  the  text^ 
book.  The  remaining  13  lessons  were  formal,  stilted  repetitions  of 
what  the  textbook  said.  In  two  instances  the  children  read  the  les- 
sons, and  a  few  feeble  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  after  each 
child  had  read.  In  two  lessons  the  pupils  were  not  able  to  answer 
the  questions  submitted,  and  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  in 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  text.  Only  on  three  occasions  was  there 
anything  to  relieve  this  monotony.  One  was  when  the  teacher  asked 
for  a  comparison  between  Revolutionary  War  t^xes  and  the  war  taxes 
of  the  present  time,  and  the  other  was  a  supplementary  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  pupil.  Once  a  map  was  introduced  to  further  clinch  the 
question  under  discussion. 

Tile  same  tendency  to  aimless  reviewing  was  noted  here  as  in  the 
other  subjects.  Usually  the  first  two  or  three  questions  were  con- 
cerned with  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson,  then  the  questions 
wandered  far  away  from  the  topics  in  hand. 

Only  2  of  the  15  lessons  observed  were  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Outside  of  these  lessons  the  history  teaching  consisted  of  a 
perfunctory  repetition  of  the  material  found  in  the  textJx>ok.  There 
was  a  noticeable  lack  of  reference  to  material  outside  of  the  textbook. 

HoTThe  eeonomirs, — The  observers  found  in  their  inspection  of  82 
rural  and  village  schools  8  instances  where  hot  lunches  were  being 
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serred.  Four  of  these  were  in  villages  and  four  in  the  open  country 
schools.  One  of  the  village  teachers  had  three  months'  prepara- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  taught  six  daily  recitations.  Two  of 
the  rural  teachers  had  some  training  in  the  subject.  In  only  two 
cases  were  there  separate  rooms  where  the  lunches  could  be  prepared, 
and  these  rooms  were  used  for  other  recitations.  In  the  other  in- 
stance the  cooking  was  done  in  a  cloakroom  or  the  assembly  room. 
In  only  one  place  was  there  running  water  available-  In  three 
schools  the  water  had  to  be  carried  by  the  pupils  from  a  near-by  well; 
in  the  remainder  of  the  schools  the  children  brought  their  drinking 
water  from  home  in  bottles  or  jugs.  In  such  schools  melted  snow  was 
all  the  water  available  for  cleaning  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  su^ests  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  sanitation.  In  only  three  instances  where  hot  lunches 
were  served  was  there  an  atmos^phere  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness. 
The  visitors  were  present  on  three  occasions  where  lunches  were 
served,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  pupils  wash  their  hands 
either  before  or  after  the  lunch. 

There  were  3  schools  out  of  the  82  visited  where  sewing  formed 
a  regular  feature  of  the  program-    In  these  schools  there  was  no  in- 
struction in  cooking.    Two  were  in  villages  and  one  in  the  open  coun- 
try.   In  one,  a  consolidated  school,  the  sewing  teacher  had  just  been 
added.    The  sewing  class  comprised  two  sections  made  up  from  girls 
in  grades  3  to  10,  inclusive.     One-half  day  per  week  was  allotted 
to  the  work.    The  teadier  was  a  graduate  of  Stout  Institute.    In  the 
^    other  school  75  minutes  per  day  was  given  to  sewing  for  girls  in  the 
high  school  only.    The  visitor  was  present  at  this  class  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  program  for  the  year.    The  sewing  course 
was  confined  to  fancy  lingerie.    This  teacher's  preparation  consisted 
of  a  few  weeks  in  a  summer  school.    Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  in  both  the  country  and  village  were  making  a  beginning  in 
sewing  and  knitting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
The  significant  thing  in  the  observation  in  home  economics  in  these 
82  schools  inspected  was  that  only  11  schools,  or  14  i>er  cent,  were 
giving  any  instructions  whatever  in  the  subject.    Answers,  on  pro- 
visicms  for  hot  lunches,  from  500  teachers  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  indicate  that  only  79,  or  16  per  cent,  had  any  provision  for 
serving  lunches.     Replies  from  500  teachers  in  rural  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State  indicated  185,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers giving  some  instruction  in  either  cooking  or  sewing  or  both. 
This  percentage  Ls  considerably  higher  than  that  noted  by  the  ob- 
server.   It  is  highly  probable  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Junior  Bed  Cross  activities  were  counted  as  regular  instruction 
in  sewing. 
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Summarizing  the  results  of  observations  and  replies  of  teachers 
it  may  be  said  that  in{5truction  in  home  economic^  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools  of  South  Dakota  was  limited.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  were  i\ot  the  proper  facilities  for  housing.such  courses,  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  the  crowded  curricula  and  the  untrained 
teachers  made  the  solution  of  the  problem  complex. 

Language  and  grammar. — Twenty-two  lessons  were  observed  in 
language  and,  grammar.  Thirteen  of  these  were  in  formal  grammar 
and  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows:  Eighth,  6;  seventh,  4; 
and  sixth,  3.  Six  of  the  language  lessons  dealt  with  the  mechanics 
of  English  and  three  were  concerned  with  written  composition.  In 
li  of  the  lessons  in  formal  grammar  and  the  mechanics  of  English 
the  textbook  was  the  source  of  the  subject  matter.  The  other  five 
lessons  were  selected  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
text  or  the  outline  submitted  by  the  course  of  study.  One  of  the  com- 
position lessons  was  based  upon  a  picture  study,  a  second  was  the 
reproduction  of  a  scene  from  Eobin  Hood,  and  the  third  was  on 
fires,  the  themes  being  suggested  by  the  lessons  outlined  in  the  fire 
prevention  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State  fire  marshal. 

The  tendency  to  review  was  noticeably  common.  One  entire  period 
was  spent  in  an  aimless  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  another  teacher 
started  a  review  on  the  parts  of  speech  and  then  switched  it  to  the 
properties  of  verbs.  It  was  not  unusual  to  use  a  few  minutes  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  in  review.  These  reviews  were  not  built  about  the 
lesson  assigned  and  were  evidently  used  to  fill  in  the  gap  of  a  lesson 
that  was  finished  too  soon.  They  were  clearly  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  a  carefully  planned  lesson. 

There  were  two  instances  where  a  subject,  new  to  the  class,  was  in- 
troduced. In  one  case  the  children  approached  the  new  subject  mat- 
ter by  being  given  25  minutes  to  study  their  definitions.  In  the  other 
instance  the  mode  of  procedure  was  thus :  The  teacher  read  a  list  of 
masculine  nouns  and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  the  opposite 
gender  upon  the  board.  As  they  proceeded  discussion  was  free  about 
how  these  words  were  differentiated.  Later  the  children  formed 
their  own  definitions  for  indicating  the  gender  of  nouns. 

The  course  of  study  explicitly  states  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  the  place  for  formal  grammar,  yet  out  of  22  lessons  ob- 
served there  were  three  instances  of  formal  grammar  in  the  sixth 
grade.  From  observation  of  the  recitations  in  language  and  gram- 
mar and  from  conversation  with  teachers  concerning  the  subject  it 
was  apparent  that  below  the  sixth  grade  far  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  mechanics  of  language  than  to  story  telling,  dramatization  and 
oral  and  written  composition.  It  was  very  evident  that  these  lessons 
in  language  and  grammar  were  not  carefully  planned. 
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Manual  training. — ^There  was  equipment  for  manual  training  in: 
five  of  the  schools  visited.  Four  of  these  schools  were  in  villages  and 
one  in  the  country.  Eeplies  from  500  rural  teachers,  representative 
of  the  State,  indicated  that  67  schools,  or  13  per  cent,  were  provided 
with  equipment  for  instruction  in  manual  training.  Difficulty  in 
housing  the  course,  crowded  curricula  and  teachers  with  but  little 
training  in  the  subject  and  numerous  other  branches  to  teach  offered 
the  same  complex  situation  as  that  found  in  home  economics. 

Afusw. — Of  56  open-country  schools  visited,  30  had  a  piano  or  an 
organ  and  five  had  victrolas.  What  music  tliere  was  in  these  schools 
consisted  mainly  of  singing,  as  a  feature  work  of  the  general  exer- 
cises. Three  teachers  were  found  giving  the  technique  of  mifsic ;  two 
of  these  were  in  the  open  country  and  the  other  in  a  village  school. 
There  were  two  instances  where  children  were  singing  nursery 
rhymes  and  dancing  folk  dances  to  the  victrola.  In  26  villages  there 
was,  at  least,  one  musical  instrument  for  every  building.  In  nu>st 
cases  there  were  from  two  to  five  instruments  in  the  building.  Seven 
musical  machines  were  noted  in  these  26  village  schools  observed. 
Tlie  character  of  the  records  was  inspected  in  seven  schools.  These 
selections  could  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  Popular  and 
patriotic  airs,  a  few  selections  from  the  classics,  regimental  band 
piec€is,  and  nursery  tales  and  folk  songs. 

Instruction  in  music  is  required  by  law  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. However,  teachers  in  the  open  country  schools  are  not  refused 
a  certificate  for  inability  to  sing  or  give  instruction  in  music. 

Penmanship. — ^In  nine  weeks  of  visitation  the  survey  committee 
observed  only  seven  lessons  in  penmanship.  In  most  schools  on 
only  two  days  per  week  were  lessons  given.  In  the  one-teacher 
school  time  for  penmanship  was  easily  pushed  off  the  already 
crowded  program.  Four  of  the  seven  lessons  observed  were  in  the 
small  towns.  The  system  used  was  that  which  the  county  adopted. 
In  each  county  visited  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  arm 
movement  systems.  Only  one  teacher  was  observed  who  had  any 
appreciable  training  in  the  subject. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. — Sixteen  lessons  were  observed  in  the 
subject.  Eight  dealt  with  physiology  and  eight  witli  hygiene.  These 
lessons  were  distributed  from  grades  three  to  eight.  In  evei-y  in- 
stance the  sole  requirement  of  the  lesson  was  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  same  feeble  responses  were  noted 
here  as  in  history  and  geography.  There  was  only  one  instance  where 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  were  at  all  skfllful.  There  was  hot  a 
single  le^on  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  text  was  reinforced  by 
outside  readings  or  by  experimental  illustrations.  There  was,  how- 
ever, posted  upon  the  wall  of  most  schools  visited  a  vivid  set  of 
health  rules,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
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and  iadorsed  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Medical  Association.  These 
iserved  as  silent  supplements  to  the  textbooks. 

A  member  of  the  survey  committee  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  work  of  the  Eed  Cross  nurses  in  two  counties.  She 
was  present  on  several  occasions  when  talks  and  inspections  were 
made  by  the  public  health  nurses  in  the  schools,  and  once  when  a 
public  liealth  talk  was  a  feature  of  a  community  meeting.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  both  children  and  community  over  the  coming  visit  of 
the  nurses  were  veiy  noticeable.  The  children  had  sold  the  seals,  and 
the  coming  of  a  nurse  to  the  schoolhouse  was  both  a  vital  and  novel 
factor.  The  frequent  calls  for  the  public  health  nurse  made  by 
homes  where  there  were  real  or  suspect^ed  cases  of  illness  were  evi- 
dence of  the  welcome  extended  to  her  by  the  community. 

In  each  of  the  counties  referred  to  above,  health  creeds  were  pre- 
sented to  each  child.  Cards  showing  the  status  of  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition,  03  scored  by  the  ^examination  of  the  nurses,  were  given 
the  children  to  be  carried  to  the  parents. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  plysi^ogy  and  hy- 
giene by  the  teachers  was  bookish  and  reinot<?.  The  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Red  Cross  seal  commission  was  the  only  avenue  afforded 
to  supplement  and  vitalize  the  information  of  the  textbooks. 

Reading. — Tabic  38  indicates  that  of  the  90  recitations  observed 
in  reading,  G9,  or  72  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  ha3 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  study  that 
in  these  grades  the  process  should  be  concerned  with  the  mechanics 
of  reading.  In  treating  the  observation  of  these  reading  lessons  the 
discussion  deals  with  the  first  three  grades,  apart  from  the  other 
grades,  as  marking  the  line  where  the  process  of  learning  to  read 
changes  to  that  of  reading  to  learn  as  the  syllabus  states  it. 

The  e*i2  lessons  observed  in  the  first  grade  represented  every  stage 
of  progress.  There  were  in  some  rural  schools  pupils  who  had  been 
in  school  but  a  few  weeks,  or  who  had  missed  so  much  time  that  their 
progress  marked  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  or  three  divisions  in  the  first  grade.  Some  pupils  were  still 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  others  had  completed  their 
second  or  third  primer-  Of  the  32  recitations  observed  in  this  grade, 
20  were  mere  exercises  in  word  calling.  Snatciicji^,  like  the  following, 
fr(Hn  the  field  notes  xqtw  clearly  picture  this  type  of  lessons:  "Pu- 
pils drawl.""  "Teacher  looks  over  child's  shoulder  and  tells  him 
words  he  does  not  know."  "Words,  not  sentences,  the  unit  of 
thought.''  The  treatment  of  eight  of  these  first-grade  lessons  could 
be  called  good.  The  features  that  X2haj*acterized  them  as  such  were: 
New  words  sounded  and  pronounced  by  cluldren;  pictures  talked 
about;  sentences  or  entire  lemons  read  silently;  and  finally^  the  sen- 
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tenoe  or  lesson  read  aloud.  The  subject  inatier  of  four  lessons  was 
entirely  concerned  with  phonics. 

The  process  of  word  calling  continued  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  as  in  the  first.  The  children  i^cad  a  paragraph,  or  until  the 
teacher  called  a  halt.  If  the  child  did  not  know  a  word  either  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  told  him.  After  the  paragraph  or  lesson  was  read 
it  was  usual  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter. 
There  w^e  only  three  instances  where  these  questions  were  well  or- 
ganized. In  one  case  the  teacher  read  her  questions  from  notes,  which 
vs-as  evidence  that  she  had  made  some  preparation  of  tlie  questions 
in  adyance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  subject  matter  was  very  often  choppy. 
The  substance  of  single  paragraphs  was  retold  instead  of  the  story 
as  a  whole.  Frequently  the  teacher  asked  a  few  questions,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  about  the  story  read  on  the  previous  day. 

In  nearly  every  reading  lesson  observed  in  these  lower  grades  the 
difficult  words  of  the  lesson  were  spelled  in  the  beginning.  Little 
was  said  about  the  place  of  these  words  in  the  context.  Drill  in 
phonics  was  observed  in  only  two  cases  above  the  first  grade. 

There  were  only  four  instances  of  dramatization  in  all  these  72 
lessons  in  the  first  three  grades,  althou^  tlie  syllabus  on  reading  hss 
especially  emphasized  dramatization.  In  the  four  instances  cited 
the  selection  of  the  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and  the  type  of  act- 
ing were  determined  by  the  teacher  rather  than  worked  out  by  the 
pupils.  There  were  three  occasions  when  conversational  lessons  were 
killed  by  being  resolved  into  mere  exercises  in  chilling  words. 

Since  reading  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  allotment  in  the  first 
grade,  and  since  the  seat  work  of  this  grade  must  be  planned  by  the 
teacher,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  kind  of  seat  work  these  chil- 
dren were  assigned  at  the  close  of  the  lessons.  In  only  11  of  the  32 
recitations  were  the  children  assigned  any  work  whatever.  Of  this 
group  the  variety  of  work  was  as  follows :  Writing  words  or  sentences, 
6;  sentence  building,  1 ;  drawing  pictures,  2 ;  clay  modeling,  1 ;  paper 
folding,  1. 

The  words  and  sentences  to  be  written  were  from  the  lesson 
already  read.  There  was  no  time  to  supervise  this  writing,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  imperfectly  and  hurriedly  done.  Requiring  pupils  to 
write  a  lesscm  is  the  easiest  way  of  providing  employment  for  little 
children.  In  one  instance,  the  picture  to  be  drawn  was  from  the 
book  and  was  associated  with  the  lesson.  In  another,  it  was  foreign 
to  the  lesson  and  the  model  was  imperfect.*  In  the  clay-modeling 
exercise  the  children  were  told  to  model  a  bird.  Inspection  of  the 
work  by  the  visitor  showed  that  they  had  worked  out  al>out  every- 
thing else  but  a  bird.    All  this  indicated  that  there  was  a  general  neg- 
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lect  of  seat  work  in  the  primary  grades  and  what  was  assigned  was 
of  small  educational  value  to  the  children. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  instruction  in  reading, 
in  the  first  three  grades,  it  was  evident  that  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing had  not  been  mastered,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
marked  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades.  In  25  of  the  27  lessons  in  these  upper  grades  the  process 
was  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  lower  grades.  The  children  merely 
read  the  lesson,  a  paragi'aph  in  turn.  The  words  that  they  could  not 
pronounce  were  named  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  volunteer  pupils  of 
the  class.  In  two  lessons  a  list  of  words  had  been  assigned  in  ad- 
vance. The  questions  on  interpretation  of  the  text  asked  by  the 
teachers  were  not  planned  and  well  organized.  In  fact,  very  few 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  context.  It  was  clear  that  the 
teachers  realized  that  the  reading  was  poor,  for  such  admonitions  as 
these  were  frequently  heard :  "  Now  read  with  expression  " ;  "  I'll  read 
it,  then  you  read  it." 

The  two  exceptions  to  these  perfunctory  exercises  in  word  calling 
are  given.  One  was  a  fourth-grade  study  lesson  on  "  Old  Pipes  and 
the  Dryad."  The  story  was  new  to  the  children.  They  were  told 
to  read  to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  a  word  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, they  discovered  the  pronunciation  for  themselves  in  the  list 
of  words  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  pronunciation  and  meaning 
were  then  discussed.  In  this  exercise  no  stated  number  of  pages 
was  set  for  study.  The  pupils  were  reading  at  their  own  pace.  The 
whole  affair  was  an  individual,  rather  than  a  class  exercise,  the 
teacher  passing  about  the  desks  giving  help  where  it  was  asked. 
Comments  upon  situations  that  rose  w^ere  frequent.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  story  was  something  like  the  "  Pied  Piper."  This  pupil 
was  asked  to  retell  the  story  about  the  "  Pied  Piper."  The  recitation 
time  ended  before  the  children  had  finished  reading  the  story.  The 
pleasing  tiling  about  the  recitation  was  the  interest  of  the  children, 
the  fact  that  they  were  reading  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  subordinated  to  thought  getting. 

The  other  exception  was  a  descriptive  lesson  on  ''Quails."  There 
was  an  introductorv  talk  about  these  birds,  and  mention  of  the  South 
Dakota  game  laws  concerning  their  preservation.  The  points  of  the 
lesson  in  the  book  were  then  discussed.  The  children  were  later 
asked  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  before  being  asked  to  stand  be- 
fore the  class  and  read  aloud.  This  exercise  differed  from  the  other 
in  that  the  lesson  had  been  read  in  advance  and  that  oral  reading  was 
made  a  feature  of  the  exercise.  "  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad  "  was  a 
longer  selection  and  its  reading  was  not  finished  in  one  lesson. 
"Whether  there  would  have  been  time  given  to  oral  reading  can  be 
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only  a  conjecture.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  both  these  ex- 
orcises the  children  were  reading  to  learn. 

Exclusive  of  the  nursery  rhymes  in  the  first  grade,  14  of  these  reci- 
tations were  poems.  With  the  single  exception  of  "  Hiawatha,"  these 
poems  were  short  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  single  lesson.  Tliere  was 
not  an  instance  where  the  appreciation  of  the  children  was  aroused 
either  through  personal  experiences  or  through  stories  or  through 
pictures  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  The  nearest  approach 
was  when  a  pupil  read  from  the  text  a  paragraph  explanatory  to  the 
"  Skylark.''  A  class  reading  the  *'  Lesson  of  the  Water  Mill '"  had 
never  seen  a  mill.  A  picture  would  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
poem  into  the  children's  consciousness.  "  The  Village  Blacksmith  " 
was  read  in  a  singsong  manner.  A  class  confessed  they  did  not  like 
the  "  Lady  of  Shalott "  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  In  the 
poems  observed,  the  visitor  found  practically  no  difference  in  their 
treatment  from  that  of  the  prose  selections. 

Summarizing  the  instruction  in  reading  it  may  be  said  that  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  lessons  observed  in  the  first  three  grades  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  not  efficiently  taught.  Full  use  was  not 
made  of  the  material  offered  for  dramatic  and  conversational  lessons. 
Phonics  were  generally  neglected.  Questions  asked  by  the  teachers 
on  the  context  were  few  and  not  well  organized.  Only  limited  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  excellent  suggestion  in  the  course  of  study  rela- 
tive to  the  need  of  making  good  silent  readers.  Above  the  third 
grade  only  two  lessons  out  of  27  were  efficiently  handled.  In  the 
poems  taught  nothing  was  done  in  advance  to  arouse  the  appreciation 
of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  matter.  These  poems  were  read  in  the 
same  perfunctory  manner  as  were  the  poorest  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — ^Twenty-four  recitations  were  observed  in  spelling. 
Table  38  shows  them  to  be  scattered  through  grades  two  and  eight,  in- 
clusive. Eight  were  oral  recitations  and  16  written.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  oral  spelling  was  a  feature  of  the  primary  grades.  In 
14  written  lessons  the  words  were  written  by  the  pupils  in  response 
to  the  teacher's  dictation.  In  one  lesson  all  the  words  were  used  in 
sentences;  and  in  another  only  such  as  the  teacher  thought  difficult 
were  required  to  be  put  into  sentences.  In  all  but  one  instance  the 
pupils  exchanged  papers  and  made  their  own  corrections.  In  the 
other  case  the  teacher  herself  made  the  corrections.  The  observer 
noted  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  children  spoiled  all  the  words 
correctly.  The  children  were  more  often  found  studying  spelling 
than  any  other  subject  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  spelling  exercises. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  a  list  of  spelling  words 
is  a  much  more  tangible  thing  than  the  reproduction  of  a  narrative 
in  history  or  geography.  Again,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  aroused  in 
gpelling  tends  to  arouse  interest. 
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The  wonls  were  taken  from  si>elling  books  in  14  of  the  24  lessons. 
In  the  remainder  they  -were  selected  from  other  lessons. 
In  these  lists  were  included  words  already  familiar  and  some  for 
which  there  was  no  need  of  learning  the  spelling.  There  were  two 
instances  where  spelling  books  were  in  the  h&nds  of  .second  and 
third  grade  pupils.  On  numerous  'occasions  the  visitor  tested  the 
pupils  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  taken  from  spelling  books  and 
found  that  while  the  words  could  be  spelled  they  could  not  be  func- 
tioned in  sentences.  One  example  was  a  list  of  words  ending  in 
"ary,"  such  as  "reactionary,"  "elementary,"  etc.  Another  was  a 
list  of  words  pertaining  to  railroading — ^most  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  class.  One  boy,  who  had  some  experience  in  railroading, 
knew  the  meaning  of  all  the  words. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  spelling  lessons,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  two- thirds  of  the  recitations  observed  children  were  spelling 
many  words  which  they  were  not  able  to  use  either  in  conversation 
or  in  writing.  In  the  87  schools  visited  no  evidence  was  found 
of  individual  spelling  lists  and  the  elimination  of  words  with  whidi 
the  children  were  already  familiar.  These  two  features,  are  especially 
emphasized  in  the  course  of  study. 

Instruction  in  hiyh  sehooU. — Before  discussing  the  status  of  in- 
struction observed  in  the  high  schools  of  villages  and  small  towns  of 
South  Dakota,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  few:  statements 
concerning  the  regulation  for  teaching  high-scliool  subjects  and 
the  gradation  of  the  high  schools  recognia^d  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

.  The  school  law  of  South  Dakota  gives  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  power  at  their  annual  meeting  to  onler  the  teaching  of  hi^- 
school  subjects.  No  instjinces  wero  recorded  where  such  subjects 
were  taught  in  the  one-teacher  schools  visited.  However,  this  condi- 
tion exists.  Replies  to  this  question  from  500  teachers,  in  one-teacher 
schools,  scattered  throughout  the  State,,  indicated  that  25  teadiers, 
or  5  per  cent,  are  teaching  high-school  subjects. 

Classes  were  observed  in  17  high  schools  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  the  State.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  listed  in  the  direc- 
tory of  secondary  schools  for  1917-18,  issued  by  the  State  depart- 
ment.   Their  rating  was  as  follows : 

Tabij-:  30. — Accredited  seJwol^. 


Fonr-yoar  hlrfi  schools . , 
TtarM-year  hiiKh  schools . 
Two-3rear  high  schools . . 


Accred- 
ited. 


7 
% 


Nonac- 
credited. 


4 

i' 


One-year  high  schools . 
Total 


Accred- 


10 


Nonac> 
credited. 
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Hm  reasoa  one  school  was  not  listed  was  probably  due  to  Uie  fact 
that  it  failed  to  make  a  report,  for  its  equipment  and  teaching  force 
were  soch  as  should  have  placed  it  ia  the  four-year  accredited  group. 
In  the  other  school  one  teacher  was  attempting  to  do  four  years  of 
high-school  work.  Of  course  this  school  could  not  expect  any  accredit 
rait  wig-  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  four-year  accredited  schools 
were  three  and  four;  in  the  nonaccredited  schools,  two  and  three. 
This  necessarily  meant  that  the  high-school  t<iachers  in  these  small- 
town schools  were  burdened  with  preparations  in  four  or  five  sub- 
jects, and  were  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than  those  in  which 
they  had  made  special  preparation. 

Twenty-three  recitations  were  observed  in  the  high  schools  of 
these  small  towns.  In  order  that  the  teaching  might  be  representa- 
tive  of  normal  conditions,  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  ob- 
serving high-school  classes  as  those  already  mentioned  for  the  grades. 
The  distribution  of  subject  matter  was  as  follows:  English,  8;  for- 
eign language,  2 ;  science,  3 ;  history  and  civics,  6 ;  and  mathematics, 
4.  These  recitati<ms  were  fairly  representative  of  all  the  four  higli- 
school  grades. 

In  three  of  the  English  recitations  very  efficient  work  was  done 
by  the  pupils  in  interpreting  masterpieces;  in  another  character 
effects  were  skillfully  handled;  two  lessons  were  practically  recited 
by  the  teacher;  and  two  drill  lessons  concerning  principles  in  rhetoric 
were  dull,  listless,  and  not  understood  by  the  pupils. 

The  foreign-language  lessons  were  exercises  in  translations.  In 
both  careful  attention  was  given  to  construction.  One  science  lesson 
was  taught  with  the  aid  of  laboratory  experiments.  The  others  were 
merely  repetition  of  the  facts  in  the  textbook. 

In  one  recitation  in  history  each  pupil  wrote  upon  the  blackboard 
an  outline  of  a  topic  assigned  from  the  lesson.  These  outlines  were 
then  discussed  by  the  entire  class.  The  remaining  recitations  in 
history  and  civics  were  reproductions  of  the  text.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  responses  from  the  pupils.  The  tendency  was  for  the  teacher 
to  do  most  of  the  retelling. 

Two  mathematics  classes  furnished  excellent  drill  exercises.  In 
a  third  lesson  problems  that  the  majority  of  the  class  had  failed  in 
were  solved  by  the  few  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  master  them. 
In  a  fourth  lesson  the  subject  matter  could  not  be  comprehended 
by  the  pupils  because  preceding  principles  were  not  mastered. 

Belative  to  high-school  instruction,  it  may  be  said  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  these  high-school  subjects  were  handled  effectively. 
The  most  glaring  fault  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

Final  summary. — ^The  observations  on  physical  conditions  are 
based  upon  visits  to  89  rooms  in  the  village  schools  and  48  in  the 
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open-country  schools.  In  the  sum  total  of  items  these  conditions 
scored  higher  in  the  former.  In  79  per  cent  of  the  open-eountry 
schools  the  lighting  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were  satisfactoiy 
maps  in  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools;  and  globes  in  35 
per  cent.  There  were  approximately  a  set  of  maps  and  a  globe  f« 
every  school  in  the  small  towns.  Maps  and  charts  were  not  used  to 
their  capacity.  In  both  types  of  schools  there  was  a  general  lack  of 
supplementary  readers  and  illustrative  material. 

The  medium  length  of  time  for  62  recitations  in  the  open-country 
schools  was  10.21  minutes.  Definite  and  carefully  prepared  lesson 
assignments  were  noted  in  9  per  cent  of  86  lessons. 

The  total  number  of  recitations  observed  in  the  elementary  grades 
was  286.  Only  two  were  in  agriculture.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
arithmetic  lessons  were  drill  lessons.  There  was  evidence  of  a 
general  lack  of  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  calculation.  The  56 
lessons  observed  in  civics,  geography,  history,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene  were,  with  four  exceptions,  poor  attempts  at  a  reproduction 
of  the  facts  of  the  lesson  assignments  of  the  text.  The  language 
teaching  was  concerned  more  with  the  mechanics  of  language  than 
with  oral  and  written  composition.  With  but  few  exceptions,  tech* 
nical  grammar  was  confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Very 
little  was  attempted  in  the  instruction  of  the  technique  of  music  Of 
several  lessons  observed  in  penmanship  only  one  teacher  had  special 
preparation.  Ninety-six  lessons  were  observed  in  reading.  Sixty- 
nine  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  In  two-thirds  of  these  recitations 
the  mechanics  of  reading  was  not  well  mastered.  Phonics  was  gener- 
ally neglected.  Of  the  twenty-seven  reading  lessons  observed  above 
the  third  grade,  only  two  were  taught  effectively.  Tlie  spelling 
lessons  were  especially  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  although  they  could 
not  function  many  words  in  sentences.  The  great  defect  in  high- 
school  teaching  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

The  following  characteristics  were  common  to  all  the  teaching 
obscrve<l:  Slavish  adherence  to  the  textbooks,  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  topic  under  discussion,  aimless  reviews,  and  a  lack  of  care- 
fully planned  lessons. 

In  observing  the  teaching  process  in  the  rural  and  village  schools 
of  South  Dakota  the  following  question  was  constantly  kept  in 
mind:  To  what  extent  was  the  course  of  study  used  as  guide? 
Throughout  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  some  specific  comparisons 
have  been  made  between  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  kind  of  teaching  seen.  These  comparisons  are  herewith  collected 
and  explanations  made  in  order  that  intelligent  answers  may  be 
made  to  the  above  question. 
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The  suggestions  on  alternation  of  subject  matter  in  the  seventh 
d  eighth  grades  were  very  generally  followed.  The  lack  of  mastery 
fundamentals  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  the  outline  in  the  sylla- 
3  was  not  followed.  The  outline  for  reading  suggests  that  the 
^hanics  of  reading  should  be  mastered  in  the  first  three  grades, 
d  that  from  then  on  the  child  should  read  for  information  and 
preciation.  Yet  the  classroom  reading  was,  practically  in  every 
ade,  a  drill  in  mechanics.  There  was  not  an  instance  where  the 
^gestions  in  the  course  of  study  on  how  to  study  a  poem*  was  fol- 
ded. Attention  has  been  called  to  the  lack  of  individual  spelling 
ts. 

The  textbooks  were  followed  literally  in  civics,  geography,  his- 
•y,  physiology,  and  grammar.  It  is  true  that  the  course  of  study 
r  these  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  outline 
physiology)  follows  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  textbooks. 
5t  these  outlines  do  show  how  the  subject  matter  of  any  textbook 
ly  be  approached  topically.  Had  the  teachers  followed  these  topic 
its,  the  textbook  teaching  might  have  been  more  effective. 
The  very  excellent  supplementary  reading  matter  on  the  various 
bjects  of  the  text  could  not  be  used  when  there  was  a*  lack  of  refer- 
ee libraries.  However,  there  was  more  reference  material  in  the 
lool  libraries  than  was  made  use  of.  The  same  statement  has  been 
ide  concerning  maps  and  globes. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  textbook  was  far  more  often 
llowed  than  the  course  of  study.  When  the  course  of  study  was 
llowed  it  was  usually  found  to  be  in  the  upper  rather  than  lower 
ades.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  proximity  to  State  eighth- 
'ade  examinations. 

Realizing  that  the  highest  mental,  efforts  are  secured  when  physi- 
.1  conditions  are  at  their  best,  the  committee  has  in  another  chapter 
<»mmended  an  improved  physical  plant.  However,  the  supreme 
medy  for  poor  instruction  is  better-prepared  teachers.  For  an 
lalysis  of  these  qualifications  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recom- 
lendations  at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  XIV. 

Section  a.  SUPERVISION. 

Requirements  of  the  7<jw. — To  inquire  into  the  methods  of  instnic- 
on  in  the  several  branches  taught  and  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
ons  are  among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  school  law  of  South 
akota  to  the  county  superintendents.  This  single  duty  of  super- 
sion  of  instruction  is,  in  itself,  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
bate,  too  large  a  task  for  one  individual.  To  properly  supervise 
stniction  it  is  necessarj'  to  visit  the  classrooms  often  and  to  have 
equent  conferences  with  the  teachers.  The  school  law  of  the  State 
79888*— 18 ^10 
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specifies  that  county  superinteiuleiitsi  shall  visit  schools  as  frequently 
us  possible,  with  the  iuo<lification  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  once  a 
year.  The  survey  committee  found,  from  conversations  with  county 
superintendents,  that  there  were  instances  where  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  a  year. 

It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  saper- 
visioix  that  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  is 
$400.  But  not  all  of  this  allowance  can  bo  used  in  visiting  the  schools 
in  the  county.  Out  of  it  the  county  superintendents  are  allowed 
5  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  eveiy  mile  traveled  in  attending  meet- 
ings call(»d  l)y  the  State  superintendent.  The  ai'ea  of  45  per  cent  of 
all  the  coiinties  in  the  State  is  over  1,000  square  miles.  It  is  clear, 
(hen,  that  even  if  the  county  superintendents  had  no  other  duty  out- 
side of  supervision  of  instruction  the  allowance  for  traveling  ex- 
penses would  prohibit  adequatiC  supervision. 

County  HUperw/^m^entff  not  frah\4'd  for  Hupen^mon. — ^The  educa- 
tional (]ualifications  of  tlic  county  super inten<lents  are  given  in  Chap- 
ter VII  of  this  survey.  Careful  consideration  of  these  qualifications 
would  indicate  that  only  al>out  one-third  of  these  superintendents 
were  fitt-ed  academically  and  pi-ofessionally  for  supervision.  This 
does  not  mean  that  this  one-third  had  other  qualifications  necessa^ 
for  supenision.  Additional  consideration  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  their  experience,  physical  status,  and  personality. 

Acfw/l  fttafus  of  j^upf'^^fyis-iorK — Reports  from  county  superintend- 
ents, given  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  supjervision, 
indicate  the  maximum  time  devoted  to  supervision  as  one-half  of  all 
their  time  in  the  case  of  eight  county  superintendents  only.  The 
others  all  gave  leas  time.  It  is  apparent  from  these  answers  of 
county  superintendejits  and  from  the  low  requirements  of  the  law 
that  the  visits  to  the  schools  by  Soutlu Dakota  county  superintendents 
amount  to  little  more  than  incidental  ins])ection. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  from  the  State  department  and 
observations  in  various  counties  indicate  that  the  reading-circle  work 
of  the  State  is  well  organized.  Chapters  from  the  adopted  reading- 
( ircle  books  are  frequently  used  to  form  the  bases  of  the  programs 
at  countv  institutes  and  nssociations.     Countv  normal  institutes  of 

•  * 

not  less  than  Rvo.  days'  duration  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  for 
each  county.  These  institutes,  associations,  and  normals  serve  indi- 
rectly as  means  of  supervision. 

Xerd  of  Huperrkion. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  supreme  remedy 
for  ])oc)r  instruction  is  a  well-trained  teacher.  Back  of  tliis  teacher 
there  must  be  the  suj>ervisor  with  a  broad  vision  of  the  educational 
field,  with  actual  experience  in  class-room  te^iching  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  sympathy  with  rural  life  conditions.  The  rural  teacher 
is  isolated,  and,  unless  she  touches  elbows  often  with  those  who  are 
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able  to  give  help  and  inspiration,  she  loses  the  professional  spirit. 
This  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  South  Dakota  schools 
when  normal-school  graduates  were  hearing  classes  in  the  same  per- 
functory manner  as  those  who  had  but  half  their  professional  train- 
ing. The  district  associations  and  institutes  would  mean  infinitely 
more  to  the  teachers  if  they  were  conducted  by  supervisors  who  knew 
their  problems  intimately,  and  if,  instead  of  stated  speeches  and 
papers,  there  might  be  free  discussions  between  supervisors  and 
teachers  concerning  the  difficulties  that  confronted  them. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  course  of  study  contain  a  very 
fnll  list  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material  for  every  subject 
in  the  cwrricuhim.  The  teacher  in  the  open  country  or  small  towns 
has  so  many  lessons  to  jnrpare  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
her  to  do  the  research  work  necessary  for  efficient  preparation  in  all 
of  them.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  reference 
material.  To  open  the  avenues  to  such  research,  to  give  hints  aiul 
methods  of  instmction,  and  to  see  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  cir- 
culating Kbraries,  that  abundant  reference  material  is  available  are 
very  hnportant  duties  of  supervision. 

The  beat-organized  city  systems  supplement  their  teaching  force 
by  adequate  supervisors.  If  this  is  important  for  the  city,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  for  the  country,  where  the  teacher  does  not  have 
daily  personal  contact  with  other  teachers  and  is  not  within  reach  of 
reference  libraries.  Only  half  the  problem  of  instruction  is  solved  by 
employing  a  trained  teacher.  It  takes  the  efficient  supervisor  to  com- 
plete the  cycle.  To  the  slacker  teacher  this  supervisor  is  a  righteous 
goad^  to  the  indifferent  a  signal  for  awakening,  to  the  weak  a  sus- 
tatniixj^  arm,  and  to  the  strong  a  fountain  head  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion. 

'       Recanwnendatians. — In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated  the  survey 

I    committee  recommends  the  following  : 

1.  Thtft  the  county  superintendent,  as  chief  executive  officer,  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  supervision  of  class-room  instruction. 

2.  Thart  one  subject  supervisor  be  employed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  for  each  group  of  50  teachers. 


I 


i 
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Chapter  XV. 

TOWN  AND  CITY  SYSTEMS. 


Section  i.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota  of  over  1,000  populati 
iue  all  organized  under  tlie  geneiul  school  law  of  tlie  State  (exce 
where  Article  XI  conflicts  with  this  genera]  law,  in  which  case 
is  the  law)  as  independent  school  districts.  There  are  39  su 
towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota.  For  the  purposes  of  this  surv 
thej  have  been  rather  arhitrarily  divided  into  two  groups — th( 
of  over  2,000  population  being  placed  in  one  group  and  those  wi 
a  population  between  1,000  and  d,000  being  placed  in  another  groi 
The  list  is  as  follows,  the  population  being  indicated  according 
the  li)15  State  ccnwus  iniiued lately  following  the  name  of  thee 
and  according  to  the  1910  Federal  census  in  the  second  column  f 
lowing  the  name  of  the  city. 

Population  of  foictM  and  Htiei  of  South  Dakota. 


ccnaus. 

™S. 

cities  .in,oi)oroa,ooo  population. 

19 
ean 

i 

i 

la 

i 

ass4 

li 

IX 

1,010 

i 

i 
ill 

i:oM 

It  will  bo  noted  that  there  are  16  of  the  larger  towns  and  cit 
and  23  of  the  smaller. 

The  total  population  of  the  39  lowns  and  cities  in  1915  wag  12-1,4 
The  total  population  of  South  Dakota  in  1917  was  582,765.  Of  I 
population  of  South  Dakota,  therefore,  21.5  per  cent  is  to  be  fou 
136 
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in  the  39  towns  and  cities  listed  above.  Data  from  every  town  and 
city  listed  were  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  findings  re- 
ported, with  the  exception  of  Yankton  and  Wessington  Springs,  rep- 
resenting a  total  population  of  5,913. 

Legal  proifUions:  Board  of  education  and  officers. — These  towns 
f»nd  cities  are,  for  educational  purposes,  under  the  ccHitrol  of  a  board 
of  education  of  five  members,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  a  three- 
year  period.  In  addition  to  the  board,  there  is  elected  a  treasurer, 
who  also  serves  for  tliree  years.  In  addition  to  these  officers  there 
is  a  clerk,  who  is  elected  by  the  board  from  outside  the  membership 
of  the  board.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  receive  compensation,  but 
the  members  of  the  board  do  not. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  "in  order  to  separate  party 
politics,  so  far  as  possible,  from  school  affairs,  no  descriptive  words 
or  symbol  to  designate  the  party  or  principle  of  any  nominee  shall 
appear  on  the  certificate  of  nomination,  or  be  used  or  printed  on 
the  ballot."  There  is  a  slight  possibility  of  the  school  election  be- 
ing influenced  by  other  considerations  in  commission-governed  cities, 
where  the  law  specifies  that  the  election  for  choosing  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  occur  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April, 
when  the  mayor  and  commissioners  are  being  elected. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board 
in  regular  meetings,  "which  shall  be  held  upon  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  on  the  second 
Friday  also,  and  special  meetings  niay  be  held."  In  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  board,  the  duties  of  the  officers  are  those  regu- 
larly falling  to  such  officers.  It  is  provided  that  the  president  of 
the  board  shall  appoint  all  committees.  The  law.  requires  that  the 
clerk  of  the  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
each  school  year.  A  copy  of  this  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent,  and  such  portion  of  it  as  the  board  considers 
advajQtageous  to  the  public  shall  be  printed  in  a  public  newspaper  or 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  law  requires  the  treasurer  to  prepare  a 
written  monthly  report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  school 
corporation.  Within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
law  requires  that  the  board  shall  publish  in  a  newspaper  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditures the  amount  paid  for  teachers  and  repairs  and  incidentals. 
This  statement  must  also  show  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  in  what  bank  the  money  is  deposited. 

Taxhig  power  of  hoard. — The  authority  to  levy  the  necessary  tax 
is  centered  in  the  board  of  education,  who  '^  shall  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  of  each  year  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  sdieofe  of  the  corporation."    The  levy  is  to  be  certified  to  tha 
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couiity  atiditor  by  the  clerk  of  the  Ixmrd,  who  is  "  authorised  and 
rtHjuired  to  extend  the  ]e\'y  on  the  tax  loil  of  the  county /"  The  levy 
inu8t  sliow  the  amounts  it  is  sought  to  raise  in  the  several  funds, 
and  in  taking  receipts  for  mouey  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board,  the  receipts  mngt  show  tiie  proiX)rtionate  annKHints  beioti|^g 
to  the  sevei*al  funds  for  which  levy  was  made.  The  session  laws  of 
1015  limited  the  totul  rate  of  the  annual  tax  ]e\'y  in  independ^it 
school  disti'icti^  to  1;H  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation, 

S'uprrhdertdent  of  schools. — The  law  specifies  that  the  ^'  bcMird  of 
education  in  cities  of  the  firs*  and  se«cond  class  at  such  times  as  they 
hhall  deem  expedient  shall  elect  a  su])erintendent  of  sclioois"  who  is 
not  a  member  of  their  own  body.  His  duty  *'  shall  be  to  have  a  gen- 
eral snpennsionof  the  schools  of  the  corporation,  subject  to  the  rales 
and  regulations  of  the  boai'd/'  He  "  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board  and  shall  ref*eivc  such  compensation  as  the 
board  may  allow.''  Tlie  only  provision  in  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  qualifications  required  of  the  sui>erinten<lent  of  schools  is  that 
''  no  city  superintendent  or  principal  shall  be  employed  who  does 
not  hold  a  first  grade  or  State  jdiploma." 

ireucrul  autkority  of  board, — On  the  board  of  education,  t<»gether 
with  the  other  officers  above  indicated,  power  is  conferred  to  **  organize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  gnidtMl  schools,  to  establish*  a  high  9c1mx)1 
*  *  *  and  to  exer<*ise  sole  conti-ol  over  the  school  and  school  cor- 
poration.^' Under  the  law,  Ihey  must  maintain  the  schools  in  ses- 
sion daily  for  five  and  a  half  hours  exchisive  of  intermissions,  for 
not  less  nor  more  than  10  months  in  each  year. 

The  Uiard  har>  authority  to  appoint  two  competent  persons,  who 
with  the  sui>eriiitendcnt  as  chairman  shall  constitute  the  exunining 
committee  of  the  board,  witli  power  to  examine  teachers  for  their 
.schools  and  lo  tssno  (certificates  to  such  teachers  legalizing  their  em- 
])lo>'ment  in  the  schools. 

It  is  made  the  (hity  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  annually  to  take 
the  census  of,  all  children  under  21  and  over  G  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  district. 

The  board  is  definitely  chargii»d  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
jjulsoiT  education  law  which  rexjuires  ever>'  child  of  the  age  of  8  and 
not  ejcccoding  the  age  of  li)  years  to  attend  school  during  the  entire 
time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  until  he  has  completed  the 
fii-st  eight  gi*ades.  To  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
edncation  law,  the  board  is  required  to  ap])oint  each  year  a  truant 
oflicer  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fixing  of  compen- 
sation for  his  services  i-ests  with  the  board. 

While  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  requii-ed  to  use  the 
l>ooks  adopted  for  the  schwils  of  the  county,  authority  is  conferred 
upon  them  to  prpvide  books  ftjee  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
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Chajyter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  specifically  authorit}"^ 
for  doing  a  number  of  things  which  had  not  been  definitely  covered 
in  earlier  legislation.  All  of  these  provisions  are  important,  but  it 
seems  worth  while  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  authority 
conferred  ta  supply  ample  quantities  of  texts,  reference  and  library 
books,  tools,  materials,  and  all  sorts  of  equipment  needed  in  instruc- 
tion. Chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of  1917  specifically  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  public-school  buildings  and  property  for  other  than  tra- 
ditional educational  purposes. 

Section  a.  STUDY  OF  THE  ACTUAL  PRACTICES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Board  meetinffs, — The  data  show  that  of  the  35  towns  and  cities 
reporting,  31  hold  meetings  of  the  board  of  education  monthly,  two 
semimonthly,  and  two  irregularly.  Thirty- four  of  36  superintend- 
ents attend  regularly,  wliile  one  does  not  always  attend. 

In  reference  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
8  report  that  no  one  else  attends;  15  that  the  clerk  attends;  1  that 
the  school  attorney  attends ;  and  2  tl^at  the  high-school  principal  at- 
tends. The  other  9  simply  answer  that  anyone  attends.  Evidently, 
these  9  may  be  eoiAbined  with  the  8  answering  that  no  one  else  at- 
tends, giving  17  out  of  the  35  towns  and  citias  reporting  in  which 
the  board  meetings  are  held  with  only  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  present,  except  a^  interested  citizens  or  persons 
having  official  business  may  attend  the  meetings. 

In  all  except  7  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting,  the  business  of 
the  board  is  transacted  by  the  entire  board.  In  the  other  7  cities, 
the  business  is  prepared  and  reported  by  committees  for  action  of 
the  entire 'board.  The  titles  of  the  committees  reported  by  the  seven 
cities  are  Teachers,  Finance,  Property,  Repairs,  Supplies,  Purchasing, 
Building,  and  Textbooks.  Not  all  of  these  committees  are  reported 
in  any  one  place,  of  course,  but  this  variety  of  names  is  found.  In 
one  city,  the  title  Finance  and  Accounts  is  reported,  and  in  another. 
Buildings  and  Grounds  is  the  designation  for  one  of  the  committees. 
It  is  interesting  to  not^  that  in  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  State  the 
school  business  is  transacted  by  the  board  as  a  whole  instead  of  being 
reported  by  committees. 

Almost  universally,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  and  the  drawing 
of  warrants  are  attended  to  by  the  clerk  of  the  board.  One  report 
shows  that  the  superintendent  records  the  proceedings,  one  that  the 
superintendent  draws  the  warrants,  another  that  the  president  of  the 
tK)ard  draws  the  warrants,  and  another  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  draws  the  warrants. 

Thirty-three  reports  were  received  in  reference  to  where  the  board's 
records  and  paid  invoices  are  kept.    In  32  Ciises  they  are  kept  in  the 
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hoard's  office  in  the  school  building.  In  one  case  they  are  kept  else- 
where. The  reports  show  that  the  boards  of  education  have  the  cus- 
tom of  meeting  and  transacting  their  business  at  various  places.  Of 
the  35  repoiting,  but  13  report  that  the  board's  business  is  transacted 
at  a  school  office.  Others  report  that  the  board  meets  in  a  store,  in 
the  bank,  in  the  city  hall ;  while  others  report  "  no  particular  place," 
evidently  meaning  that  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  at  such 
places  as  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time. 

Enforcement  of  co^npuhory  cdncafion. — Data  were  received  from 
29  sources  regarding  the  truant  officer.  The  returns  show  that  this 
officer  is  paid  in  every  case  out  of  board  of  education  funds,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  superintendent,  or  the  police,  or  the  clerk, 
or  the  school  nurse,  or  the  janitor  acts,  in  which  case  it  is  considered 
that  the  salary  fixed  for  the  main  work  of  the  officer  covers  any  duties 
he  performs  as  truant  oflicer.  One  reports  that  the  amount  paid  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  Four  returns  show  that  the  amount  paid  the 
truant  officer  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  In  other 
words,  he  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cases  he  handles 
and  the  success  he  achieves.  Two  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
month  or  year.  The  returns  were  definite  in  reference  to  the  amount 
paid  in  12  communities.     The  material  secured  is  as  follows: 

Number 

of  towns 

Amount.  or  cities. 

$5.  00 1 

7.00 1 

9.(K) 1 

1!5.  00 1 

45.00 2 

70.00 1 

135.00 •         1 

2(K).  00 1 

300.00 1 

1.000.  00 1 

1,  200.  00 1 

Thirty-one  returns  answer  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  whether  the 
compulsory-education  law  is  satisfactorily  enforced,  giving  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is,  eight  that  it  is  not,  and  one  saying  that  it  is  only  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  law  not  being  satisfac- 
torily enforced  are:  "Conditions  due  to  the  war";  "Impossibility 
of  enforcing  it  under  the  present  law'';  "Failure  of  the  board  to 
provide  a  truant  officer";  and  a  belief  expressed  by  two  th?it  there 
is  no  need  of  enforcing  it.  Conversation  with  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents brought  out  the  fact  that  the  obstacle  in  enforcing  the  law 
is  the  broad  general  provision  in  the  law  specifying  "  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  child  otherwise  instructed  by  a  competent  per- 
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son.''.   They  told  the  writer  that  this  provision  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  without  great  difficulty. 

Encouraffing' professional  growth. — In  response  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  provision  made  by  boards  of  education  in  South  Dakota  for 
encouraging  the  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  schools  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  31  replies  were  received. 
Six  said  no  provision  was  made.  One  frankly  reported  that  the 
board  of  education  encourages  professional  growth  by  such  means  as 
the  following:  Allowing  teachers  time  off,  and  paying  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  involved  in  visiting  conventions  and  other  schools.  Two 
reports  are  of  outstanding  significance,  one  showing  that  the  board  of 
education  allows  $100  per  year  additional  to  any  teacher  who  attends 
summer  school,  the  other  that  the  board  pays  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation expense  connected  with  attending  summer  school,  this 
remuneration  being  available  to  any  teachef  of  the  system  every 
other  year. 

Growth  of  teaching  staff. — In  reference  to  the  reading  and  study- 
ing  on  the  part  of  teachers  during  the  year  of  the  survey,  29  reports 
were  received.    The  returns  show  correspondence  work  was  being 
carried  in  2  towns  and  cities;  extension  work  in  7;  State  reading- 
circle  work  in  9;  study  of  special  books  in  4;  study  of  penmanship 
in  3;  while  4  did  not  return  usable  data.    In  18  towns  it  was  repoi-ted 
that  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  work  the  teachers 
were  doing,  while  6  said  no  meetings  were  held.     Seventeen  answered 
the  inquiry  as  to  when  the  meetings  were  held,  5  meeting  twice  per 
year;  3  meeting  monthly;  2  holding  four  meetings  per  year;  2  meet- 
ing weekly;  1  three  meetings  per  year;  1  meeting  every  six  weeks;  1 
meeting  biweekly ;  and  2  occasionally.    Of  the  17  reporting  the  meet- 
I   ings,  8  indicated  that  the  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  5  that  they  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
'    4  that  they  are  conducted  by  university  or  college  instructors. 

In  addition-  to  the  reading  and  studying,  and  the  meetings  held  in 
connection  therewith  reported  above,  25  reported  meetings  held  for 
other  purposes.  Six  reported  meetings  held  monthly;  4  weekly;  2 
biweekly ;  and  13  meetings  held  "  occasionally,"  "  frequently,"  or  "  as 
need  arises,"  Twenty-three  answered  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
these  meetings  as  follows,  19  saying  they  are  for  some  phase  of  pro- 
fessional work,  3  that  they  are  for  social  purposes,  and  1  that  they 
are  for  inspirational  ends. 

The  above  data,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reports  by  teachers 

in  reference  to  the  limited  number  of  books  purchased  and  the  lim- 

j    ited  supply  of  educational  magazines  taken,  would  suggest  that  there 

(    is  need  for  some  method  of  encouraging  those  types  of  reading  and 

(    studying  which  result  in  professional  growth. 
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The  xrh/iol  fifty. — Tlu^  dtttti  rooeivetl  in  r?^rcl  to  tlio  length  of  the 
school  (lav  niav  lu*  tobulat^nl  as  foilowr  : 

Taim  k  40. — Lcuiith  of  school  (Jajf, 

Frequency 
uf  caHeB. 

5  hours .. 3 

fS  honrrt    r»    ininiitos :. ._  __      .     2 

5  luMirs  15  imIihu«'«_ __      _  _.  .    1 

5  iiour:4  2r»  minutes. . 2 

r»  hours  'M)  niimiies 6 

5  hours  40  niiuutes 3 

'■>  hours  45  minutes 6 

Fi'om  the  alx)ve  dttta  it  will  Ih»  sefji  that  ei^il  schools  do  not 
niaiiUaiu  a  school  day  of  staii<lanl  Ifiicfth  under  the  law,  which 
requires  a  day  of  five  hours  and  a  lialf  in  len^h.  Six  are  meeting 
the  re<juireiuent  of  the  iaw^  wherims  nine  exceed  the  requirement 
of  tli<^  law. 

i\oittt>iuti^ — Twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  report  promotions  are 
made  annually,  while  fi>e  repoit  they  are  made  semiannually. 
The.^e  fi&rures  do  not  quite  hainionize  with  the  i*etums  on  the  inquiry 
in  refeieuce  to  how  many  tinit^s  during  the  .scho<d  year  begiiuiing 
pupils  are  receivefl.  These  returns  sliow  tliat  in  12  towns  and  cities 
they  are  receivetl  twice  i>er  year,  altho^igh  but  five  systems  report 
semiannual  projuotions.  The  remaining  cities  i"eiH>rt  tliat  tliey  re- 
ceive pupils  hwt  once  a  year,  which  is  as  one  wtaild  expect  in  systems 
prcHiiotin^  annually. 

In  reference  to  the  metho<l  of  determining  promotion,  one  reports 
tliat  this  matter  is  <letermined  u|>on  the  basis  of  credits,  beginning 
with  the  sixth  grade:  six  that  it  is  deteriuintHl  upon  tlie  bai^is  of 
credits  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade;  five  that  it  is  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  credits  beginning  with  the  eighth  grade;  whereas 
21  report  that  promotion  is  by  grades  throughout  the  elementary 
schools. 

2h^  juiUor  liiyh  school. — Thirty-five  returns  wem  received  in  re- 
q)onse  to  the  inquiry  regarding  the  maintenance  of  junior  high 
schools.  Four  report  they  are  maintained,  HI  that  they  are  not. 
Of  the  four  having  what  is  called  a  junior  high  school,  three  have 
the  se>enth  and  eighth  grades  in  this  school,  while  one  has  merely 
the  eighth  gra^U*.  All  repoi-t  other  grades  in  the  same  building  witJi 
the  junior  high  school.  The  data  received  would  indicate  that  not 
any  o^f  these  towns  or  c*ities  yet  has  a  real  junior  high  school.  What 
exists  i^  a  departmental  organization  of  the  teaching  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  but  the  other  opportunities  which  should  be 
offered  by  a  junior  high  sc»hool.  such  as  wider  subject -matter  oppor- 
tunities, prevocational  studies,  and  appropriate  social,  literary,  and 
athletic  advantages,  are  not  adequately  provided. 
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U$es  of  the  school  hmlding. — ^Thirty  reports  were  received  in  ref- 
erence to  tfae  ase  made  of  school  buildings  other  than  for  school 
porposes.  Seven  cities  pep<Mt  that  the  buildings  are  used  foi*  com- 
munity meetii^s^  7  thmt  they  are  used  for  meetings  connected  with 
scbool  woij^  3  that  they  ai^  used  for  war  work,  1  that  a  school 
building  accommodates  a  city  library^  and  1  that  school  buildings  are 
used  for  voting  places,  while  11  report  no  use  of  school  property 
except  for  actual  school  work.  This  limited  use  of  school  properties 
is  ptx^mbly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  foi*  making 
use  of  school  buildings  until  section  1  of  chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of 
1917  wafi  enacted. 

Only  10  sdiool  systems  report  any  efforts  put  forth  to  aid  com- 
munity work,  and  of  tiiese  10  five  were  in  connection  Avith  war 
work.  But  14  out  of  25  reportieg  indicate  any  help  received  by 
the  school  from  the  cooperation  of  business  men  and  prominent 
citiaens  of  the  commuxiity.  But  16  out  of  31  repoi-ting  indicate 
any  parent'teacher  organizations.  Evidently  there  is  large  room 
for  bringing  great  ralues  to  the  schools  through  increasing  and  muN 
tiplyiag  the  relationships  existing  between  the  schools  and  the  oth^ 
community  activities  in  the  various  towns  and  cities. 

Summer  schoolB.^-^i  37  repcwting,  but  12  report  any  provision 
for  oontinuiiig  ikkt  education  of  the  children  during  the  summer 
vacation.  In  these  12  towns  and  cities  the  expense  for  schooling 
is  financed  out  of  public  funds  in  but  six  places,  although  part  of 
the  expense  is  borne  by  public  funds  in  two  other  places.  In  the 
remaining  towns  the  entire  expense  is  met  by  other  than  public 
funds. 

Playgrounds, — Of  the  35  schools  reporting,  3  state  that  public 
playgrounds  are  maintained  by  public  funds,  1  that  they  are  main- 
taineil  by  money  derived  from  popular  subscription,  and  1  that  they 
are  maintained  by  funds  raised  by  parent-teacher  organizations. 
The  other  30  report  no  provision  for  public  playgrounds. 

Rules  and  regvJMi/ms. — But  14  of  the  37  towns  and  cities  report 
any  printed  or  typewritten  rule^and  I'egulations  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  school  system,  or  for  the  government 
of  the  schools.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  from  towns  and  cities 
of  less  than  2,000  population.  Five  of  these  were  merely  one  or  two- 
page  typewritten  regulations,  while  two  were  issued  in  printed  form 
bearing  the  date  of  1910.  In  one  of  these  towns  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations cover  9  pages  and  in  others  18  pa^s.  In  the  latter  case  the 
entire  system  was  covered  rather  thoroughly.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  with  above  2,000  population  two  reported  only  typewritten  rules 
and  regulations,  whereas  four  systems  had  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, these  varying  in  extent  from  5  pages  in  two  cities  to  37  pages 
in  one,  and  57  in  another. 
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It  would  certainly  make  for  stability  and  for  uniformity  in  the 
niauagenient  and  discipline  of  the  schools  if  these  towns  and  cities 
more  generally  committed  to  print  the  organization  within  the 
system  and  the  standards  expected  of  all — superintendent,  principals, 
teachers,  janitors,  and  pupils.  Such  a  statement  could  not  but  exer- 
cise a  wholesome  influence  throughout  the  schools  and  the  community 
served. 

School  hull('tin<s. — As  a  means  of  gaining  as  intimate  an  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  detailed  management  of  the  school  system  as 
possible,  request  was  made  for  one  copy  of  each  school  bulletin  issued 
from  the  superintendent's  office  within  a  year.  Only  8  of  the  37  sys- 
tems sent  any  bulletins  in  response  to  this  request.  It  was  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  the  bulletins  in  most  of  these  systems  were 
concerned  almost  wholly  with  routine  matters.  There  were  three 
notable  and  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  general  situation,  how- 
ever. In  the  office  of  each  of  two  superintendents  a  representative  of 
the  survey  spent  some  time  going  over  copies  of  bulletins  sent  out  to 
the  teaching  staff,  the  larger  percentage  of  which  were  breathing  the 
modern  point  of  view  in  education,  suggesting  new  ways  of  working, 
rei)()rting  good  results  seen,  and  pointing  the  way  to  larger  under- 
takings and  results.  These  items  from  the  index  to  the  bulletins  of 
one  superintendent 'are  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  profitable  character 
of  his  conmiunications  to  his  teaching  staff: 

Pnte.  Papc*. 

Aug.  2G  1     ninprnm — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

2  Explanation — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

3  Continuation  of  page  2. 

4  Pul>lic-scliool  corps  for  lOlG-17. 
S«'pt.  4        1-2     Throe  l)asi('  business  considerations. 

A  five-point  niarliing  system. 

18  Educational  measurement. 

22  KesiKMisibility  for  reviews  in  arithmetic 

29  1     City-wide  spelling  test  (first). 

2    City-wide  spelling  test  (graph). 
8    (^ity-wide  si>elling  test  ^ntinued). 
Oct.  5  1    General  handwriting  statement. 

Time  schedule. 

Awards  and  certitieates  (drills,  etc.). 
10  i;  Id  form  tests. 

Premiums  for  perfect  punctuality  and  attendance. 
Poor-pn>gress:  blanks. 

19  1     The  coach  room. 

The  coaching  attitude  and  method. 

30  1     Standard  tests  for  pupil  diagnosis. 

Teaching  economy. 
Picture  committee. 
Grade-course  committees. 


2 

9 

1 

15 

1 

17 

1-3 

Jan.  4 

1 
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DatCL  Page. 

I^oy.  6  1    Committee  on  playground  games. 

Committee  on  elementary  handwork. 

Prbgress  in  committee  work. 

Final  written  examinations  in  grades,  kindergarten  to  sixth, 

Inclusive. 
Starch  reasoning  test — scores  and  grapli. 
Speed  and  Ayres  quality  of  liandwriting,  Septenil)er,  1916. 
Woody  test  in  addition  of  whole  numbers. 
Rating  one's  efficiency. 

Professional  facts  for  the  superintendent's  file. 
Motivating  school  activities. 
11  1    The  Woody  tfests  in  the  fundaraontal  number  oiH?rations. 

Silent  reading  tests. 
Silent  reading  test  (comprehension). 
•2    The  marble  statue — W^hipple. 

3  Woody  subtraction  test — scores  and  graph. 

4  Woody  multiplication  test — scores  ami  graph. 

5  Woody  division  test — scores  and  graph. 
18            1    The  superintendent's  books. 

A  school  exhibition  and  the  SttUe  fair. 
Report  of  committee  on  elementary  handwork.  ' ' 

24  2    Paper  and  cardboard  construction  (outline  of  work). . 

1  Directory. 

Feb.  5  1    Putting  first  things  first. 

Daily  plans. 
Substitutes. 
School  on  stormy  days. 

2  Programs  on  February  12  and  22. 

13  1    Reorganization  and  building  plans  of  the  board  of  education. 

2    Advantages  of  the  Junior  high  school. 

C^ost  of  operation  (comparisons). 
20  1    Motivation  reports. 

Good-manners  pamphlets. 

Kansas  City  meeting. 

Renewing  our  ideals. 

Blmiks  and  foiins. — In  five  systems  the  general  judgment  of  the 
survey  was  that  the  blanks  and  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of 
business  were  worked  out  with  care  and  were  adequate  in  number 
and  kind  to  meet  the  various  needs.  In  the  other  systems,  however, 
many  things  must  have  gone  without  written  record,  the  business 
being  transacted  by  oral  requests  and  reports.  This  conclusion  is 
a  general  one,  however,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  various  forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  39  systems  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  the  blanks  required,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  before  a  careful  and  scientific  judgment  could  be  rendered. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  but  5  systems  reporting  any  type 
of  cumulative  record  card  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
pupils.  Likewise  but  5  systems  reported  any  schedule  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  daily  programs. 
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But  two  printed  official  reports  were  received.  The  ntber  reports 
Avere  made  out  upon*  standard  forms  for  tlie  use  of  clerks  and 
treasurers. 

Section  3.  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS   IN  THE  TOWNS   AND    CITIES   OF 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Evidently  one  of  the  most  important  factors  m  determining  the 
character  of  the  educational  opiK>rtunities  provided  the  children  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  facts  in  the  tables  appearing  in  the  following  pages,  together 
with  their  interpretation,  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  the 
leadership  provided  in  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  under  study. 

Preparaiion. — The  first  requisite  in  judging  tfce  equipment  for 
leadership  possessed  by  the  superintendents  of  South  Dakota  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  training.  The  following  tables  present  the  data 
show^ing  the  training  of  the  superintendents  or  school  heads  in  the  37 
tow^ns  and  cities  from  which  coiui>lete  data  w^ere  rexieived.  In  the  first 
column  of  each  table  the  facts  arc  presented  regarding  the  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  over  2,000  papulation,  and  in  the  colmnn  fol- 
lowing that  corresponding  data  regarding  the  superintendents  in 
the  towns  with  between  1,000  and  2,000  population. 

Taijlk  41. — Elementary  and  high-sehool  traininff  frf  87  snpvrintendenfs. 


Character  and  place  at  traixUxig. 


Elementary  school  training: 
Rural— 

In  South  Dakota , 

Out  of  iSouth  Dakota 

Town— 

I n  .South  Dakota , 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

('ity— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Bish-nehool  training: 
Town — 

liOM^  than  2  ywr»— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  BotiUi  Dakota . 
Less  than  3  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  ol South  Dakota. 
Leas  than  4  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  DakoU. 
Four  years — 

Iii  Bofeith  DftkoU 

Out  of  South  Dakota . 
City- 
Less  than  2  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Lees  than  3  y9Bi»— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Less  than  4  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 


Buperln- 
tenoentein 

cities  of 
2,1l&d'poffat- 

lation  or 
over. 


Superin- 
tendents in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to2,0u0. 


2  I 


3 
10 


1 
3 


1 
C 


1 

1  • 

2  ; 


Total. 


3 

1« 


1 

7 


5 

1 

8 


1 
5 
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A  gUnce  ml  ^is  table  ^^i^-^  thhi  of  the  present  superintendents  in 
Seut]i  Ddkota  practicaHy  till  received  tlwir  elementary  and  high- 
school  training  outside  of  South  Dakota. 

42. — Jfwmal  school  training  o/  tTt  avperintendenfs. 


Years  and  plaee  of  training. 


Superin- 
tenaents  in 

cities  of 
2.000  yopu- 

lati«nor 


In  Soiu  Dakota. 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Oiieyeart)tit1«BSttifHi2  yesrs: 

In  South  Dakota 

OiitoffliwdifiaktU 

ffwo  years: 

In  ScHillh  DiAEoCa 

Out  orTBouth  Dakota 


Superin- 
tennentsin 
citiRs  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000 


Out  of  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  hlgh-s<*ooTba.«?Is. 

Ir  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  high-sch(H)l  basis 

In  South  Dakota,  5  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 


1 

1 


Tablk  43. — CoVcgr  trnininfj  of  37  super  in  fctiffrnts. 


Total. 


u 


iB 


Total. 


2 
1 


1 
I 

1 


Years  of  training. 

Supmin- 
ten(lenl5 
in  cities 

of  2.000 
papult^tion 

or  over. 

I 

SiiptTin- 

tcndCTits 

in  cities 

ha\inR  a 

population 

of  from 

1,0<¥)  to 

2,000. 

2 

Total. 

1  voar 

4 

±  J**"" 

2    Vfiftni r    -    -    ,         r    -   T         r-    .    T         -    -    .    .    .     .    -         ,    .    -         

2 

3  Tears.1 . ■ 

4  years ,,-„,   .   . _.   _.. 

7 

.s 
2 
2 
I 

15 

^iTvMirs 

2 

5  Toari  a. 

1 

3 

51  vean.  --- 

1 

fi  yaarB 

1 

1 

"  J  ■ "  ■ "  •  ••■- 

28 


In  addition  to  the  training  included  above,  one  superint^endent 
studied  two  years  for  the  ministry,  one  took  two  years  of  correspond- 
ence study,  another  took  one  year  of  extension  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota,  one  had  a  year  of  business  college  training, 
and  another  had  a  half  year  of  training  in  woodwork  ami  agricul- 
ture. 
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Table  44. — Shouinff  summer-school  training  of  S7  superintendents. 


Snperin- 

Superin- 

tendents 

tendents 

In  eitits 

Amount  in  weeks. 

in  cities 
of  2  000 

having  a 
popolauon 

Total. 

population 

of  from 

or  over. 

1,000  to 
2^000. 

6  weeks 

2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 

12  weeks 

18  week? 

24  weeks 

30  weeks 

36^  weeks 

Total 

10  1                12 

.  29 

• 

From  the  tables  pertaining  to  the  normal  school  and  college  train- 
ing of  the  37  superintendents,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  total 
amount  of  training  in  years  is  133J  and,  in  addition  thereto,  400 
weeks  of  summer-school  training. 

The  second  body  of  facts  gathered  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  of  superintendents  pertains  to  their  teaching  ex- 
perience.    This  is  presented  in  the  tables  below : 

Table  45. — Distribution  in  the  experience  of  37  superintendents. 


Total 
experience. 

Rural  and 
village  schools. 

In  cities  of  1,000 
to  1,999. 

In  cities  of  2,000 
to  4,990. 

In  cities  of  5,000 
and  above. 

Experience  in  years. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 

2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1.000  to 

2,000. 

Supers 
intend- 
entsln 
dties 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
above. 

Sapsr-- 
intend- 
entsin 
dtief 
having 
apopD- 

oitnm 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Less  than  2  vears 

4 
2 
2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

6 
7 
2 

3* 

1 

1 
3 
3 

1 
i' 

2 
2 

4 

t 

2  to  4  years ' 

2 
3 

1 

1 

6  to  7  years 

8  to  10  vears ■ 

11  to  15  years 

16to  19  years 

20  to  25  years 

More  than  25  years. . 

4 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

-   1 

Total 

12 

20 

9 

19 

3 

18 

7 

8 

10 

4 

I 

I 
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Tabijs  46. — Diairibution  in  the  vnrictj/  of  the  vrpcrUmc  of  37  suprrintctidcntH, 


Type  of  experienoe. 


Cases  of  each  tjrpo  of  experience. 


Bptdal. 
Mani.. 


ViDage. 

SBdty  of  1.000. 

Indtj  of  2,000  to  5,000.. .. 
bi  dty  of  5,000  and  aboTe. . 


Total. 


Superin- 

Superin- 

tendents 

tendents 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 
population 

Total. 

2,000  popu- 

lation or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

3 

7 

1§ 

8 

12 

20 

6 

16 

23 

3 

18 

21 

7 

8 

IS 

10 

4 

14 

37 


65 


103 


Tablk  47. — Pl<iC€  of  birth  by  States  or  t-ountrics  of  37  superintendents. 


Birthplaoe. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
havinfi;  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

1 
2 

Total. 

8oath  Dakota , .  - 

Iowa 

■  —  -1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Pmn^vivania^    

Ohio.I 

1 

Kansas  . .                        

Tirhiois ,     , 

2 
3 

IiMjUuia 

VbeoDsin 

iffnrffwrta 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

UMjirmri  . 

Haiiw  ..  . 

Norway 

Kn^knd 

Not  reoortins 

3 

Total 

i:> 

22 

37 

• 

The  salary  paid  the  educational  leader  in  each  community  is  evi- 
dently a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  leadership  which 
each  community  can  exi>ect  to  attract.  The  table  below  gives  these 
facts : 

Table  48. — DiBtribution  of  the  salaries  paid  37  superintendents. 


Amount. 


Superin- 
tenacnts  in 

cities  of 
2,000popu- 

lation  or 
over. 


Less  than  11, 500 ' 

•1,500  to  $2,000 i  2 

*    12,000  to  $2,500 '  5 

1  12,500  to  $3,000 3 

\    13,000  to  $3,500 1  1 

V   $3,500  to  $4.000 !  1 

)  Not  reportmg 3 

w            Total i  15 

T9888*— 18 ^11 


Superin- 
tendents in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 


8 

11 

1 


22 


Total. 


n 

13 
• 

3 
1 
1 
5 


37 
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It  was  not  found  possible  to  figure  the  living  expenses  of  the 
superintendents  from  the  diita  presented.  This  matter  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  to  a  comparable  basis  llum  in  the  case  of  teacher>-,  for 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  superintendents  are  married  men  with 
families,  their  responsibilities  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
familv. 

Likewise  it  is  hardly  necessar}'  to  present  the  data  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  superintendents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  25  of  the  37  super- 
intendents have  a  permanent  residence  in  the  town  where  they  are 
woiking,  while  six  do  not.     Six  made  no  report  on  the  matter. 

Table  49. — Age  (fistnhution  of  S7  superintendefUs, 


Years  of  ag«. 

Superin- 
tena«nt8  in 

cities  of 
2,IX)0  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Soperin- 
tondontsin 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  l.noo 
to  2,000. 

Total. 

27        

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

2S 

*  

29 

an           

31          

33 

31             

.1 
1 

a"» 

36 

1 
2 
1 

37 

1 
1 

3H          

^ 

39 

41     

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i' 

41   

42 

1 

1 
I 
2 

4.1           

4i     

47           

49 

50           

1 

sn 

2 

.     2 

Not  report  ing 

3 

5 

Total 

15 

22 

37 

The  median  age  of  the  superintendents  in  cities  of  over  2,000  popu- 
lation is  42.  while  that  in  the  towns  below  2,000  is  37^  jrears. 

Table  50. — Distrihutian  in  the  number  of  married  and  Mngle  superintendents. 


Married  or  single. 


SInRle 

MarrJed 

Mot  reporting. 

Total... 


Superin- 

Superin- 

tendent.s 

tendents 

in  cities 

in  cities 
of  2.000 

havins  a 
population 

population 

of  from 

or  over. 

1.000  to 

__  . 

2,000. 

3 
17 

12 

3 

2 

Total. 


il 


l.-> 


22 


37 
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Table  51. — Answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  superintendents  ea^pect 

to  cimtinne  educational  work. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 

Snperhi- 

tendents 

in  ciUes 

having  a 

I>opnlation 

of  from 

1.000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

WO]  r^^irftlinw         

11 
1 
3 

17 

3 
2 

28 

Win  not  continue 

4 

5 

Total 

15 

22 

37 

Table  52. — Reasons  assigned  bff  S7  superintendents  for  inclining  to  continue  or 

discontinue  educational  work. 


Reasons. 


Like  the  work 

InAiienced  by  salary 

Preparation 

Better  opportunities  in  other  lines. 

Inaptitude  for  the  work 

Not  reporting 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 


10 


Total. 


1 
4 


15 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


10 
2 
2 
2 

6 


22 


Total. 


20 
2 
2 
2 
7 
4 


37 


Table  53. — Organizations   in    irhich   the  37   sttpctintcndentft   hold  mem 

her ship. 

Organization. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2  000 
population 
or  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

TotaL 

National  Education  Association 

11 
11 

1 
4 
1 
2 

4 
20 

16 

Soath  Dakota  Teachers'  Association 

31 

Reading  C'lrcle 

Mi!>^laai^ons ,    , 

Rotary  Club 

Commercial  Club 

2 

1 
4 

1 

Parent-Teacher  Association 

Red  Cross. 

Young  M'en**  Christian  Association 

Total 

30 

32 

26 

There  is  certainly  cause  for  serious  regret  that  aside  from  educa- 
tional relationships,  the  number  of  superintendents  reporting  the 
establishment  of  other  relationships  is  negligibly  small.  But  one 
reports  membership  in  a  rotary  club  and  but  four  in  a  commercial 
club.  The  superintendent  in  every  community  needs  the  stimulus 
which  comes  from  contact  with  the  business  men  in  his  community. 
He  likewise  needs  the  opportunities  which  this  contact  affords  for 
enabling  these  business  men  to  know  his  point  of  view  and  to  know 
the  objectives  of  the  school  he  is  heading,  and  likewise  the  ways  and 
means  which  are  being  employed  for  the  realization  of  the  school's 
objectives.    Even  though  his  contribution  to  the  civic  organization 
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may  be  small,  the  values  coming  to  the  school  through  his  relation- 
ship are  so  many  and  so  vital  that  no  educational  leader  should  allow 
lijmsc»lf  to  omit  the  establishment  of  these  ties. 

The  superintendent's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  become  a  capable 
professional  leader  may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  he 
makes  in  a  professional  library  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and 
studying  he  does.  The  following  list  shows  the  books  reported  as 
being  used.  The  figure  following  the  name  of  each  book  shows  the 
number  reporting  it.  In  addition  to  these  books,  30  other  titles  were 
reported,  each  being  mentioned  but  once. 

rnassnx>m  Management — Bagley 7 

Alothods  of  Toaching  in  High  S<hools — Parker i G 

6 


Motivation  of  School  Worlx — Wilson  and  Wilson 

How  to  Teacli — Strayer  and  Norsworthy 

Psycl)ology  ot  High  S(ho<)l  Sul)je(rts — Judd 

Principles  of  Education — Jones 

Supervised   Study — Hall-Quest 


i» 

5 

4 

4 

Kducational  Administration — Strayer  and  Thorndike 3 

Educational  Measurement — Stai'ch ;j 

The  McMlern  High  School — Johnston 3 

School    Administration — Cuhberley 3 

Teaching  the  Conunon  Branches — Charters 3 

Metiiods  of  Teaching — Charters '2 

Cyclo|>e4lia  of  Education — Monroe 2 

School  and  Society — Dewey 2 

Schools  of  To-Morrow — Dewey 2 

School  Administration  and  Supervision — Chancellor .  2 

Discipline  of  the  School — Morehouse _ .  2 

Educative  Process — Bagley 2 

Educational  Psy<.-hology — Thorndike 2 

The  magazines  reported  on  the  reading  lists  of  the  superintendents 
seem  to  permit  the  classification  shown  in  the  table  below.  Thirteen 
different  educational  journals  were  reported,  10  current  literary  and 
political  magazines  were  mentioned,  3  magazines  pertaining  to  special 
subjects  and  dealing  ^\it]l  school  devices  wore  listed,  while  3  maga- 
zines falling  in  the  type  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous  were  included  in 
the  loturns. 

Taiu.k  T}\ --Character  of  the  magazines  read,  together  with  the  frequeacp  of  the 

vse  of  each  type  ani(/ng  the  37  superintendents. 


Character  rjf  magazines. 


Eduoational  jouinal.s 

SpeciHl  subjects  an«l  school  Ucvlcrr* 

Current  litcraturo  and  polilical 

Fiction  and  misc  cUaneous 


Total. 


Supcsrfn- 

Superin- 

tcjidentji 

tendents 

in  cities 

in  cities 

having  a 

of  2.ax) 

population 

population 

of  ihiin 

and  over. 

1.000  to 

2,000. 

29 

33 

3 
U 

19 

I 

24 

44 

78 

Total 


62 

3 

30 


1» 
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Section   4.   THE   TEACHERS   IN   THE   TOWNS    AND    CITIES    OF    SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Preparation. — ^The  first  requisite  in  judging  of  the  professional 
ability  of  any  group  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of  the  training  they 
have  had  for  their  work.  The  following  data  regarding  the  593 
teachers  from  whom  the  returns  from  the  37  towns  and  cities  above 
1,000  population  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  usable  were  tabu- 
lated throughout  in  such-  way  as  to  show  the  facts  regarding  those 
teachers  reporting  from  cities  of  2,000  population  or  over  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  facts  from  those  teachers  reporting 
from  cities  having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  in  another 
column : 

Table  55. — Elementary  and  high-school  education  of  59S  elementary  schooU 

teachers. 


Time. 


Elementary  school  training: 
Rural— 

In  South  Bakota 

Out  of  South  Dakoto 

Town— 

In  South  Dakota 

O  u  t  of  South  Dakota 

City— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  or  South  Dakota 

High-school  training: 
Town- 
Less  than  2year&^ 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  3  y6ar»~ 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  4  yeer»— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Fonry6ar»~ 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota ^ 

City- 
Less  than  2  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  3year»— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  I^akota 

Four  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 


Teachers 
in  cities 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 

having  a 
papula- 
tion of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 

Total. 

46 
43 

30 
9 

7« 
52 

76 
105 

54 
39 

130 
144 

93 
74 

8 
33 

101 
107 

8 
8 

3 

1 

11 
9 

13 
9 

5 
3 

18 
12 

10 
14 

12 
2 

22 

16 

39 
92 

54 
27 

93 
119 

1 
1 

2 
2 

3 
8 

8 
2 

2 

1 

10 
3 

11 
9 

1 
6 

12 
15 

88 
63 

12 
15 

100 

78 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  number  who  received  their 
training  outside  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  the  number  who  had 
corresponding  training  within  the  State.  Almost  half  of  the  teach- 
ers studied  did  not  spend  their  early  childhood  and  take  their  train- 
ing in  South  Dakota. 


i 
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Table  56. — Normal  school  training  of  50S  elementary  Hchuol-tcachcru. 

Time. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
popula- 
tion or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
havins  a 
popula- 
tion of 
from  1.000 
to  2,000. 

ToUL 

Less  than  I  year: 

In  Ronth  Palrota r , ,        

21 
21 

74 
28 

43 

74 

So 

12 

12 

36 
8 

2S 
24 

18 
4 

33 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

33 

Oneyear  but  less  than  two  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

110 

f>iitof  South  Dakota.. , 

36 

Two  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

68 

Oiit  of  Snnth  Dakota - 

9H 

More  than  2  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

73 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

40 

Table  57. — CoUcffc  training  of  593  elementary  sehool-teachers. 


Time. 


Less  than  one  vcnr: 

In  Sout  h  1  )akot  a 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

One  vear,  but  less  than  iwo  years: 

In  iSoulh  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Two  years,  but  less  than  three  years: 

In  South  Dakot  a *. 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Three  voars.  but  lo'ss  than  four  years: 

InSoutn  Dakot  a '. 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Four  voars: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

More  than  four  vcars: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  Cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

2.«X)  pop- 

population 

Total. 

ulation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1.000  to 
2,000. 

lo 

7 

22 

94 

23 

117 

2.-1 

4 

29 

2> 

6 

14 

n 

s 

22 

21 

3 

24 

4 

1 

h 

6 

3 

9 

4 

2 

6 

7 

1 

H 

•\ 

3 

5 

1 

6 

The  second  body  of  facts  necessary  to  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
professional  equipment  of  any  body  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of 
their  teaching  experience. 

Table  5S. — Variety  of  experienee  of  503  elementary  scjiool -teachers. 


Cases  of  each  type  of  experience. 


Type  of  experience. 


Teachers  in  Tr,?.?^£^J" 
cities  of      "ti«shttv- 

lation  or      J^ii**?^' 
over  ^^^^  ^»^* 

^^^^-  to  2,000. 


tural. 

Village 

Chy  of  1,000 

City  of  2,000  to  .IlOUO. 
City  of  5,000  or ai)ove. 

Total , 


27 
211 
IN? 
101 
2:^2 
.323 


4 

88 
00 
167 
20 
11 


l.Os^  : 


380 


Total. 


31 
299 
277 
271 
'2.-i2 
334 


1,464 
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Tablb  59i — PoHtiotts  twic  held  by  593  rlcmentary  iclhool-ieachers. 


Positions. 


Piinctpftl. 

Teacher  in  kindergarten 

Teadier  in  fint  gride 

Teacher  in  first  and  second  grade 

Teacher  in  second  grade 

Teadier  in  serond  and  third  grade , 

Teacher  in  third  grade 

Teacher  in  third  and  fourtli  grade 

Teacher  in  foorth  grade 

Teacher  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade 

Teacher  in  fifth  grade 

Teadbter  in  fifth  and  siJrth  grade .• 

Teacher  in  sixth  grade 

Teacher  in  ^xth  and  seventh  grade 

Tracher  inseventh  grade 

Teacher  in  seventh  and  dghth  grade 

Teacher  in  eighth  grade 

Teadier  in  departmental  work 

l^eachcr  of  manual  training 

Teacher  oC  domestfeacienoe 

Supervisor  of  drawing 

Supervisor  of  drawing  and  music 

Supervisor  of  music 

Supervisor  of  writing 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  music 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 

SdDoolnuxse ^ 

Total 


Teachers  in 
cities  of 

2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Teachers  in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000 


Total. 


It  is  interesting  tonote  the  small  number  of  supervisors  of  drawing, 
there  being  only  four  in  the  37  cities.  The  amount  of  attention  given 
to  mu.sic,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  supervisors  employed,  is 
much  greater.  Writing  uses  the  time  of  but  four  supervisors,  and 
domestic  science  employs  but  three  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools, 
while  there  is  but  one  teacher  reporting  who  scheduled  herself  as  a 
school  nurse. 

Table  60. — Salaries  of  593  elementary  sehool-teaeherfi. 


Amount. 


Le^s  than  $450. 

t4m-it',2i) 

$630-1719 

f720-$S09 

$S10-$SW 

9900-11,000 

Above  11,000.. 
Not  reporting.. 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Total. 


1 

28 

HO 

128 

05 

30 

33 

2 

470 


Teachers 

in  cities 

having  a 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

2 

3 

fO 

88 

SI 

221 

13 

141 

3 

68 

1 

31 

3 
160 


36 
6 


503 
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It  is  seen  that  the  income  of  the  larger  number  of  the  teachers 
reporting  falls  between  $C30  and  $809.  Reference  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  positions  now  hehl  by  the  teachers  studied  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  30  who  are  receiving  above  $1,000  are  in  all  probability 
principals  of  schools. 

Tarle  61. — lAving  crprnsra  of  303  elementary  Kehool-tcachers  for  the  school  pear. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

• 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Amount. 

2,000  popu- 

populatioo 

ToUl. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1.000  to 
2,000. 

At  home 

26 
6 

14 
6 

40 

Less  than  $180 •. 

11 

S180-S224 

18 
140 
212 

25 

32 
83 

11 
21 

fiO 

$225-1299 

223 

S300  or  above 

223 

Not  reporting. 

46 

Total 

427 

166 

508 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
report  an  expense  of  above  $225  per  year.  Indeed,  the  number  re- 
porting an  expense  from  $225  to  $300  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
number  reporting  that  it  is  above  $300.  It  will  be  observed  that  46 
made  no  report.  It  was  their  judgment  that  this  was  too  private  a 
matter  to  be  reported.  Thus  certain  data  were  withheld  which  must 
be  in  hand  if  the  arguments  necessary  to  secure  increased  salaries 
are  to  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  on  those  having  in  charge  the 
regulation  of  salaries. 

TAni.K  02. — Difttrihution   of  393  eJiwevtary  sehool- teachers  living  at  home  or 

elsewhere. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

havinara 

Place  of  residence. 

2,000  popu- 
lafionor 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

In  home  town 

177 

248 

2 

67 
108 

1 

234 

Not  in  home  town 

356 

Not  reporting 

3 

Total  teachers 

427 

166 

503 

Almost  three-fifths  are  nonresident  teachers  in  the  community 
where  they  are  at  work.  This  is  a  factor,  of  course,  making  it  neces- 
sary that  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  added 
expense  by  reason  of  teaching  where  they  can  not  live  at  home. 
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Table  63. — Distribution  in  age  of  59S  elementary  school-teachers. 


• 

Yews  of  a}?e. 

Teachers 
In  citie«'  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 

in  cities 

having  a 

l>optilation 

of  from 

l.nooto 

2.(X)0. 

Total. 

2)orl«ss  than  20 

6 

5 

15 

31 

35 

43 

42 

3H 

29 

21 

21 

17 

14 

7 

5 

12 

9 

2 

16 

10 

7 

2 

3 

5 

4 

9 

22 

427 

4 

10 

15 

15 

11 

24 

13 

11 

11 

7 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

7 

1   21 

15 

1    22 .                         .       ... 

30 

r  n :::::::::::::':::::';:::.::.... 

46 

24 

46 

25.... 

67 

35 

55 

r .                          .     ... 

49 

2>.              

40 

»..  .               .                      

39 

1  30 ;; ["[['[[]'. '.".'.'. 

28 

1  M ;::::.. .:. 

24 

1  n .....  .....\ 

18 

1  33 

9 

1 34 ::;• :.:.^:....^ :: 

•7 

t  r> 

17 

i  3^ 

10 

1    37 .................         

3 

'  3s...         :...... 

16 

i  39 : :.: 

2 

12 

1  40 

7 

1     41 ..      

2 

1    42 ....................   

1 

4 

1     43 ...    ............     

5 

1  44 ::::::::...:::.:::...:::::::.: :...: :...::..:. 

1 
9 
3 

6 

1    45  or  mon 

18 

25 

166 

593 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  itiedian  age  of  teachers  in 
cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  is  26  years,  while  that  in  cities  of  above  2,000 
is  28  years.     Following  the  age  of  32,  the  number  drops  very  rapidly. 

Tabus  tt4. — Distribution  of  single  and  married  teachers  among  59S  elementary 

school-teachers. 


Married  relation. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 

in  cities 

having  a 

population 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

Single 

394                 152 

25                    8 

6                   6 

546 

Marrioi 

33 

Widow 

12 

Not  reiK>rtiii£ i 

2 

2 

Total  teacher* 

427                  166 

593 

Table  65. — Distribution  of  answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  593  e7e- 

mentary  school  teachers  expect  to  continue  teaching. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

haNinga 

InteDtions. 

2.000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 

252 

110 

45 

20 

2,000. 

96 

51 

10 

9 

Will  continue .  .  .  . 

348 

Will  not  continue... 4 

in 

Undecided 

55 

Not  reporting 

29 

Total  taacbers 

4B7 

1G6 

593 
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The  number  who  will  not  continue,  or  who  are  in  doubt,  shows 
the  largeness  of  the  problem  of  developing  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  body  of  teachers  under  study. 

Table  (56. — Distrihntion  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  vontinuiny  or  discontinuing 

tcarhinfj   by  59S  elementary  sehool-teaehers. 


Reasons. 


Uke  the  work 

Influenced  by  salary 

Preparation 

Support 

Prefer  it  to  other  work 

Too  hard  work 

Health 

On  account  of  the  wor 

Iffarriape 

Patriotic  duty  to  remain 

Oo  to  school  or  change  occupation 
Kot  reporting 


Tea<diers 

in  cities  of 

2,000  popu^ 

lation  or 
over. 


Tesciiers 

in  cities 

havini^  a 

population 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 


Total. 


170 

G» 

64 

19 

38 

9 

4 

2 

9 

1 

119 

S9 


Those  who  are  discontinuing  assign  in  the  main  two  significant 
reasons — continuing  education  and  changing  the  occupation. 

Table   67. — Organization   i%   which    the   59S   clnnentarp   scA4>ot-t€acher8    hold 

members  flips. 


Organization. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teadiers 

InciUes 

having  a 

I>opulation 

of  from 

1.000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

South  Dakota  Education  Association 

321 

10 

4 

5 

3 

82 

16 

27 

253 

17 

'S 

6 

100 
3 
2 
1 
2 
7 

26 
8 

64 
5 
1 
2 

421 

District  Education  Association 

19 

National  Education  v\ss(>ciation 

6 

National  Music  Association 

6 

State  Music  Association 

5 

P»rcnt-Toacht>r  Asswiation  or  Mother's  Club 

89 

Reading:  Circle 

42 

Local  Study  Club 

35 

Red  Cross • 

317 

Civic  Organization 

22 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

17 

Women's  Clubs 

6 

Misoeilaucous 

6 

Not  one  of  these  organizations  succeeded  in  enrolling  every  teacher. 
The  South  Dakota  Education  Association  came  nearest  it,  with  421, 
and  the  Red  Cross  came  next,  w  ith  317. 

The  teacher's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  take  her  work  seriously 
may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  iuvestinent  he  makes  in  pro- 
fessional helps  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and  studying  he  does. 

The  total  number  of  books  reported  by  all  concerneil  was  108. 
Of  the  entire  list  of  books,  18  were  mentioned  by  but  two  teachers, 
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while  89  were  mentioned  by  but  one.  The  book  mentioned  by  most 
teachers  was  Strayer  and  Norsworthy's  "How  to  Teach."  It  was 
listed  by  61  teachers.  The  six  most  frequently  mentioned  books,  with 
the  frequencies  of  mention,  are  as  follows:^ 

How  to  Teach,  Strayer  and  Norsworthy 01 

Motivation  of  School  Work,  Wilson  and  Wils<m 51) 

Teaching  the  Common  Branches,   Charters 42 

School  Measurement,  Bagley 30 

Mow  to  Study,  McMurry 23 

&K.ializing  the  Child,  Dynes 22 

Table  68. — Kinds  of  hooks  read  and  distrihution  of  this  reading  nmong  59S 

elementary  sehool-teachers. 


Kind  of  book. 

Teachers 
In  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 

in  cities 

havinea 

popolalion 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

OAxnos 

33 

80 

367 

09 

104 

IIH 

17 
34 
90 
£9 
25 
21 

50 

Stories  and  story  telling 

114 

Books  on  school  sabjects  or  textbooks 

457 

Plan  or  device  books 

158 

Reference  books 

129 

Mfn^lllMMKnill...  . .    ., 

139 

Total 

801 

246 

1,047 

1 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  only  50  teachers  out  of  593  men- 
tion any  book  dealing  with  games;  and  only  114,  any  dealing  with 
stories  and  story  telling.  Even  the  number  of  teachers  mentioning 
books  on  school  subjects  or  textbooks  is  only  457 — 136  less  than  the 
total  number  reporting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number 
of  teachers  reporting  with  reference  to  all  the  kinds  of  books  listed 
is  but  1,104— less  than  two  books  per  teacher.  Undoubtedly  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  it  is  possible  to  insure  that  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  every  year  invest  a  few  dollars  in 
modern  books  which  should  be  n  help  to  her  in  her  daily  duties,  and 
likewise  to  insure  that  these  books  are  understandingly  read. 

The  six  magazines  most  frequently  mentioned,  together  with  the 
frequencies  of  mention,  are  as  follows: 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans 300 

Literary  IHgest 108 

Current  Events  Magazine 108 

Nnthmal  Geographic  Magazine — _       102 

Primary    Education.., __   77 

American  Magazine _.  _  -_ 56 


>  These  are  recent  State  Reading  Circle  books. 
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Taiilk  (50. — Character  of  magazines  read,  together  with  the  frequency  of  their 

UHv  among  oO.^  elementary  aehool  teachers. 


Type  of  magazine. 


Educational  Joumals 

Sdiool  devices  and  special  subiccts 
Current  literature  and  political. . . . 
Fiction  and  miscellaneous 

Total 


Teacben 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


92 

352 

79 

2M 


809 


Indtles 

having  a 

popuUtioo 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 


88 
153 
124 

65 


379 


ToUL 


130 
501 
203 
851 


1,188 


Section  5— ATTRACTING  POWER  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOJLS. 

One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  enrolls  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  community.  The 
following  tables  show  the  enrollment  of  the  school  population  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota : 

Tabijc  70. — Cities  of  over  2,000  population. 


Cily. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
« 
7 
8 
9 
12 
14 


Total  school 
census. 


4,990 
2,986 
2,480 
2,103 
1,443 
1,112 
1,065 
1,034 
745 
670 


Total  ele- 
mentary and 
hielHichool 
enrollment. 


3,813 

2,162 

1,529 

1,579 

1,800 

1,067 

841 

790 

673 

606 


Percentage 
of  enroll- 
ment 
to  census. 


76.8 
72.4 
61.7 
75.1 
90.1 
«2.8 
79.3 
76. 1 
90.8 
75.5 


Taulk  ll.—ToirnMof  1,000  to  2.000  population. 


Town. 

Total  school 
census. 

Total  ele- 
mentary and 
higlH<cbool 
enrollment. 

Percentage 
of  enroll- 
ment 

tOKhOOl 

census. 

1 

734 
550 
482 
429 
452 
329 
348 
310 

630 
455 
393 
435 
891 
179 
299 
280 

72.7 

4 

80. 2 

6 

81.1 

7 

100.1 

13 

86.4 

15 

54.4 

20 

85  9 

21 

90.0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cities  of  above  2,000  population  vary 
in  their  enrollment  of  the  census  population  from  above  90  per  cent 
in  cities  C,  7,  and  12  to  as  low  as  61.7  per  cent  in  city  No.  3,  while 
the  range  in  the  towns  is  from  above  100  per  cent  to  as  low  as  54.4 
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per  cent.  To  measure  with  carefitl  justice  the  extent  to  which  each 
town  and  city  is  meeting  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its 
cliildren,  other  data  than  those  at  hand  are  needed.  Manifestly,  how- 
erer,  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  enrolling  such  a  low  percentage 
of  the  children  are  not  meeting  their  responsibility  adequately.  One 
factor  which  operates  heavily  in  some  communities  in  reducing  the 
public-school  enrollment  is  the  parochial-school  enrollment.  To  the 
extent  that  this  factor  enters  in,  the  public  schools  are  blameless. 
Town  7,  enrolling  over  100  per  cent  of  its  school  census,  evidently 
enrolls  many  children  from  outside  the  town  or  is  g?*owing  rapidly. 
The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages  and 
gi-ades  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota.  The  percentage  of 
retarclation  runs  very  high  in  all  grades  above  the  first  in  the  towns 
of  less  than  2,000  population,  and  in  all  grades  above  the  second  in 
the  cities  of  over  2,000  population* 
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Section  6.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Legal  refjuirenwnts  and  the  counfe  of  study, — The  subjects  taught 
and  the  special  activities  or  special  days  and  events  observed  or  com- 
memorated in  the  towns  and  cities  are  regulated  by  statute.  Chapter 
214  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  (see  sec.  138  of  the  Laws  of  South 
Dakota)  specifies  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  following  branches  in  the  several  grades 
in  which  each  may  be  required : 

Reading,  orthoRrnphy.  arltlinietic,  KCH)^aphy,  primary  Innp^uage  and  EngHsh 
grnniniar,  liistory  of  the  United  States,  history  of  South  Dakota,  physiology 
and  hyjfiene.  with  special  instruction  as  to  tlie  nature  of  alcolioUc  drinks  and 
nar<-otics  In  their  effect  upon  tlie  liunian  system,  civil  government,  and  draw- 
ing, and  such  other  branches,  Including  high-school  sul»jects,  as  the  electors  of 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  may  have  ordered. 

This  general  provision  is  added  to  by  various  enactments  whereby 
the  elements  of  vocal  music,  including,  when  practical,  singing  of 
simple  music  by  rote,  shall  be  taught. 

Moral  Instruction  intende<l  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  im- 
portance of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for 
honest  hibor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be 
given  by  every  teacrher  in  public  service  in  the  State. 

There  shall  be  taught  in  the  iniblic  schools  of  this  State,  In  addition  to  other 
branches  of  study  as  now  prescribeil,  a  system  of  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  proper  officers  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  their  discretion  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of  , 
defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper  observance  of  Memorial 
Daj'  each  year. 

The  law  also  requires  that  on  September  28,  or  on  the  school  day 
in  each  year  thereafter  nearest  that  date,  Frances  Willard  Day  shall 
be  observed  in  the  different  public  schools  of  the  State,  one-quarter 
of  the  school  day  being  set  apart  for  instruction  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  patriotism,  civic  improvement,  the  history  and  benefits 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

An  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  report  of  191G,  page  305,  holds 
that  the  board  of  education  has  authority  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  also  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study.  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  that  the  board  of 
education  in  each  city  constituting  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
first  or  second  class,  in  addition  to  the  inherent  and  other  powers 
now  vested  in  such  board,  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  the  grades  to  and  including  the 
eighth,  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
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«rarten  departments,  courses  in  physical  training,  courses  of  study 
and  practice  in  vocational  training. 

Observations  on  the  course  of  study, — The  courses  of  study  in  use 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  were  investigated  in  light 
of  the  legal  provisions  and  requirements  above  set  forth.  In  the  22 
towns  below  2,000  population,  but  three  reported  any  course  of  study 
directions  in  use  other  than  those  provided  in  the  State  course  of 
?tudy.  One  of  these  merely  issued  three  pages  of  typewritten  direc- 
tions in  language  and  grammar.  Another  city  reported  a  total  of 
six  typewritten  pages  supplementing  the  State  course  of  study,  one 
page  being  devoted  to  reading  and  literature,  one  to  language  and 
^mmar,  one  to  arithmetic,  one  to  geography,  and  two  to  history. 
A  third  town  reported  a  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  State 
course,  consisting  of  60  typewritten  pages. 

In  the  15  cities  above  2,000  population,  seven  reported  course  of 
study  directions  in  addition  to  the  State  course  of  study.  With  one 
exception,  however,  this  material  was  all  issued  in  typewritten  form. 
In  cities  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  the  typewritten  material  was  organized  by 
grades.    In  cities  2  and  9,  the  organization  was  by  subjects. 

The  following  comments  by  cities  are  descriptive  of  the  course  of 
^tudy  situation  in  these  places : 

City  No.  1  issued  extensive  mimeographed  outlines  providing  ref- 
erence helps  for  pupils  and  teachers  and  indicating  text  omissions 
and  text  enrichments.  Objective  standards  w^ere  suggested  only  in 
the  subject  of  writing.  There  was  evidence  in  this  course  of  study 
that  the  teachers  had  participated  rather  liberally  in  the  development 
of  the  details. 

In  city  No.  2  complete  mimeogi-aphed  outlines  in  all  subjects 
were  provided.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  complete  set  of  out- 
lines was  not  furnished  to  each  teacher,  there  being  but  one  com- 
plete set  for  a  building.  Each  teacher  was  furnished  only  with 
the  outlines  for  the  subjects  taught  by  her.  These  outlines  pro- 
vided ample  reference  in  the  various  subjects  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. In  the  examination  of  these  outlines  at  the  superintendent's 
office  the  following  notes  were  made:  In  reading,  each  child  is 
encouraged  to  read  extensively,  and  an  ample  amount  of  material  is 
>upplied  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  very  largely  what  he  likes. 
In  arithmetic  the  addition  combinations  to  10  were  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  grade.  Omissions  of  obsolete  material  in  arithmetic  were 
not  very  liberally  specified,  although  the  language  of  the  directions 
gives  teachers  freedom  to  make  omissions  according  to  their  judg- 
ment. The  geography  course  of  study  placed  large  emphasis  on 
using  such  means  as  picture  illustrations,  construction,  and  so  cm, 
as  a  means  of  rendering  the  work  concrete.  The  language  course 
of  study  gave  detailed  directions  in  reference  to  a  wide  use  of  stories, 
TOSSS*— 18 12 
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•but  specified  the  MBt  of  the  book  rather  exteniai^jr-  Usene  W9S 
little  formal  gniiiinuir  before  the  sei'enth  grade,  -birt  after  that  large 
ijuantities  -ot  jjiat.eria'1  itow  <*.on&ftdered  f«QCtioQ)ess  >were  freqnsred  to 
be  taught  The  jAaysiok^gy  :astd  lir^iene  oiitjiflie  "vms  csrelleMt,  fern- 
|>lia6is  bc'uig  diPL^at(>d  t»  prodnrixi^  actMin  aad  formici^  haiUts  rather 
than  to  the  eiere  teaching  of  facts  to  be  nememliered.  Hk  iiMkis- 
trial  and  Sue  aits  outline  wa8  quite  detailed  for  tlie  fir!3t  seren 
grades.  The  art  outline  provided  for  picture  fitudy.  The  aim  of 
the  i»du6trial  arts  ofrtline  ^vas  to  enable  the  ^liildren  to  know  bom 
the  world's  work  is  done. 

There  wei'e  committees  of  thi-oe  or  more  to  give  attention  to  the 
course  of  Rtudy  in  earh  of  tlie  foIlowin|z:  Rub>ects :  Keadiiig^  laagwi^ 
-geo^aphy,  arithmetic,  physiology,  histxsja-y  a»d  <MTics,  nature  study 
jiiul  school  gardens,  music.  draTving.  The  bulletiB  ajmocmcing  ihesb 
oomuiittee^  suggests  they  should  meet  about  lOinoe  im  two  weeks. 
The  plan  of  working  was  the  gathering  of  data  in  iteference  to  actnai 
practice  and  the  galhering  of  sources  of  inspiration  and  giiddaziGe. 
Spec^ial  emphasis  was  ^placed  upon  tlie  st^Kly  of  courses  of  study  and 
practices  in  other  systems.  Sucli  books  as  the  conmiitteeB  imight  wxmI 
access  to  wei-e  to  be  pro\nded  by  tlie  boai'd  of  »educati€n. 

With  provision  made  for  working  coopoi-otively,  it  wms  fsuipris- 
ing  to  find  so  little  evidence  of  motives  for  worlc,  mediods  of  teach- 
ing, results  expected,  illustrations  of  results  secured,  ^liiie  tiot 
operative  as  yet,  the  sui)erLutundent  assured  nie  tliait  si£jadai\i  scales 
for  the  nieasuremerrt  of  I'esults  secnired  were  coming  more  and  more 
into  use  and  that  he  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  indicate  tl)e  results 
expected  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  terms  of 
objective  stjindards.     . 

In  city  No.  Jf.  com-se^s  wei*e  available  in  reading  a&d  literabure 
amounting  to  10  pagas.  in  writing  amounting  to  one  page,  in  history 
amounting  to  one  page,  and  in  nature  study  amousiting  to  two  pages. 
Within  these  limits  it  is  evident  that  there  was  merely  space  to  indi- 
cate the  text  to  be  used  and  iho,  sooj>e  to  he  covered. 

Ifi  clft/  No.  7,  while  the  typewritten  course  was  brief,  it  was  good 
in  the  reference  list  if  supplied  foi*  the  use  of  teachers  and  ]>uf)ils. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  otlier  three  cities  in&ceiy  specified  the 
books  <o  be  lised  and  the  limits  to  be  covered.  In  their  reports  re- 
ganling  their  pi'actiro  two  superiut-endents  indic^ited  that  the  course 
of  study  is  supplemented  monthly  by  outlines.  In  so  far  as  access 
was  had  to  any  of  these  outlines  thev  merely  indicated  any  modi- 
ficatJons  from  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  pages  or  chapters  to 
be  rc>verod. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  use  that  the  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Soutli  DaJcota  is  for 


m&  poLdoGal  fracpmes  directed  by  :ifae  State  aonrse  of  study,  whitAi 
was  prepared  with  the  thou^t  of  giving  such  general  directions  as 
might  JbieioUowfid  by  nil  schools  of  all  types  in  carrying 'Out  the  pro- 
iisi«D8  .of  tiie  iaw  xegarding  what  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
sehoobhof  South  JDakota.  Owing  to  the  small  «iae  4kf  the  towns  under 
2^9CX>  jNopulation  and  »oi  'many  of  those  abave  2,000  population,  it 
may  ^be  .thjtt  tlie  .expense  of  printing  a  course  of  study  baned  upon 
the  £&Bte  OQunae  of  study  but  sidapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
oommimky  fierved  is  .too  igreaL  If  that  lie  true^  it  would  seem  that 
local  initifttijggin  supplementing  the  course  of  stud 3'  migl^t  be  greatly 
eDeourm^Bd  if  tihe  -State  oourse  were  issued  especially  for  the  use  of 
tanaMS-aiidtcitiesia  loose-leaf  icurni,  so  that  detailed  additions  to  the 
wrack  fltiggwrtfld  jQa^t  easily  -be  made.  Much  help  could  be  brought 
io  teeehess  if  m  ;page  could  be  inserted  wherever  necessary  supplying 
sources  -of  lielp  which  diould  be  made  available  to  teachei:^  and 
pupils,  lesson  outlines  for  the  guidanoe  of  the  teachers,  iUnstrations 
of  T«0itli6ve^p8oied  for  ithe  •guidanoe  of  the  teachers,  method  sugges- 
tions imd  sgunes  end  devioes  ior  the  :guidanee  of  the  t'Cachers,  ways 
of  motivfdBQg  work  for  i,he  teacher's  assistance,  problem  procedure 
in  teaching,  sotxaiieed  ^possibilities  for  the  assint^noe  and  guidance  of 
the  ieaehen.  Whie  same  form  of  issue  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
sopeErintenileiit,  as  standard  iests  are  applied  to  the  results  secured, 
to  issue 'tentfftive  •objective  iitandardf;  to  be  inserted  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  various  grades  and  subjects. 
In  Tiewiof  the  above  dbcts  showing  that  the  Stat«  course  of  «tudy 
is  esBentiflllly  cttie  igoide  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  South  l^akotan.  all  of  tlio  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
improveniaiit -of 'the  State  course  of  study  indicated  elsewhere  apply 
here.  f^vrAgar^  in  towns  and  cities  more  intimate  adaptations  to  the 
pecidiar  ttceds  of  comsnunities  should  be  ex|>ected.  These  communi- 
ties Twry  TaJariw  f'nabling  them  to  secure  leadership  capable  of  diag- 
nosing commmuty  needs  «.nd  of  ^(stablishing  ways  and  means  of 
meetiiig  tiiem.  Also,  where  larger  numl^rs  of  pupils  are  congre- 
gated, as  in  .towns  and  cities,  differentiations  to  suit  the  needs  of 
special  albilities  und  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  ai*e  economically 
poflsible^-ftn  eactent  that  does  not  obtain  in  rural  communities  served 
by  one-room  schools.  Actually,  therefore,  the  suggestions  for  im- 
proving ittie  State  course  of  study  could  not  be  cmisidered  detailed 
and  seaarohing  enough  to  supply  all  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which  should  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  in 
towns  and  cities. 
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Section   7.  SOCIALIZING   THE   SCHOOLS   IN    THE   TOWNS   AND    CITIES 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sorialhatfon-  of  schools  defved, — The  Inr^e  objective  in  proj^res- 
sive  inodorn  education  evidently  is  the  socialization  of  the  school. 
"While  it  is  becoming  rather  common  for  educators  and  teachers  to 
state  this  as  the  object  of  their  endeavors,  there  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing uniformity  as  to  their  meaning.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
raise  Uie  question  as  to  what  a  socialized  school  or  school  system  is. 
A  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  when  a  railway  is  electri- 
fied, he  knows  the  essentials  of  a  modern  house,  he  knows  something 
about  when  a  suit  of  clothes  is  in  style ;  but  the  question  as  to  what 
we  mean  bv  a  socialized  school  or  as  to  when  a  school  is  socialized 
needs  a  detailed  and  concrete  answer,  that  the  j)ublic  which  supports 
the  public-schof>l  system  may  definitely  understand  the  answer  when 
they  are  told  that  we  are  endeavorin<x  to  improve  the  public  schools 
by  socializing:  them  more  adequately. 

For  the  ])urj)oso  of  this  discussion  a  socialized  school  is  an  institu- 
tion so  or<ranized  that  its  work  and  activities  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  such  that  the  result  is  immediately  and  directly  a  func- 
tional  pnxluct.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  of  a  school  so  equipped 
should  be  abl(»  to  enter  upon  the  customary  social  and  civic  relation- 
ships, lie  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the 
workin«»:  world,  and  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  which  fall  to 
him. 

The  progress  whi<*h  has  been  made  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South 
Dakota  in  socializing  the  schools  can  onlv  be  discussed  briefly  be- 
cause  of  the  limits  of  this  survey.  The  discussion  is  presented  under 
the  proi)er  heads  in  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  a  socialized  school. 
Briefly  stated,  these  essentials  are  as  follows:  Right  objectives,  ap- 
])ropriate  subject  matter  in  each  of  the  school  subjects,  pi'oper  stand- 
ards of  discipline  and  control  and  of  attainment  in  work,  appropriate 
methods  of  teaching  and  management,  satisfactory  results. 

The  ohjrffircs  of  fhr  sorfrtlhnJ  srhooL — The  first  essential  of  a 
socialize<l  school  is  a  body  of  objectives  for  its  guidance  which,  if 
realized  in  its  children,  will  fit  them  for  successful  social  service. 
Everything  that  is  done  in  planning  all  the  details  of  a  school  must 
find  its  justification  in  the  effort  of  the  school  to  realize  the  objectives 
set  up.  The  socialized  school  acce])ts  as  its  general  objective  the 
training  of  the  oncoming  citizens  for  social  efficiency.  What  this 
involves  may  j)erha])s  lu*  most  adequately  presented  in  a  brief  space 
in  the  following  table: 
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Tabi-e  74. — l^ocial  cfflricnri/:  The  ohjectivr  of  modem  education. 


Ingredients  essential  to  social 
efBciency. 

Planes  of  efficlcnfy . 

Iliascs  of  efficiency. 

* 

Knowl- 
edge. 

Habits 
and 
skills. 

Atti- 
tudes. 

Ability  to 

maintain 

one's  self 

regardless 

of  how  it 

affects 

others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  not  in- 
terfere with 
welfare  of 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  aid 
prosTcss 
of  others. 

1.  Vital: 

Health  and  physical  develop- 
ment  

I 

2.  Vocational: 

Agrk-ultural,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, profe.islonal,  and  do^ 
mestic... 

, 

3.  A  vocational: 

Right  use  of  individual  and  so- 
cial Inisum 

— 

4.  Civic: 

1 

5.  Moral: 

Morality  and  religion,  including 
social  service 

1 

i 

A.S  the  above  table  shows,  involved  in  tlio  largo  objective  of  the 
f-choors  work  are  five  phases  of  efficiency — health  or  vital,  vocational, 
avocational  or  leisure,  civic,  moral,  and  religious.  These  descriptive 
trrms  are  so  concrete  that  detailed  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Concrete  and  satisfactory  programs  for  the  development  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  efficiency  must  be  established  in  light  of  the  in- 
gredients entering  into  each  of  them.  These  the  table  shows  to  be 
knowledge,  habits  and  skills,  and  attitudes.  Further  discussion  as  to 
the  content  of  this  terminology  is  unnecessary. 

Not  only  must  we  strive  earnestly  to  provide  for  all  phases  of  the 
child^s  efficiency  and  for  the  ingredients  essential  to  efficiency,  but 
educators  generally  must  be  guided  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  their  work  by  a  knowledge  of  the  different  planes 
of  efficiency  on  which  oncoming  citizens  may  stop  in  their  develop- 
ment. Manifestly,  the  ideal  which  should  guide  education  is  to  raise 
every  citizen  possible  to  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

The  basis  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  guiding  objectives 
in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  meet  the  requirements  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  socialized  school  is  the  data  gathered  fi'om  the  State 
course  of  study,  the  outlines  issued  in  certain  towns  and  cities 
U)  supplement  the  State  course  of  study,  and  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  supervisory  staffs  in  directing 
the  execution  of  the  course  of  studv.  The  State  course  of  study 
implies  the  aims  or  objectives  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  states  them  specifically,  although  this  couise 
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compare8  favorably  with  the  average  course  of  study  in  its  attention 
to  defining  aims  and  objectives  in  the  subjects  of  geography,  arith- 
metic, language  and  gi'auimar,  and  physiologv'  and  hygiene.  No  course 
of  study  as  yet  has  attempted  to  show  with  reference  to  each  subject 
just  what  its  teaching  should  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  each 
phase  of  efficiency — ^vital,  vocational,  avocational,  civic,  moral,  and 
i*efIigiou8-;  tior  Itas  anj'  course  of  study  yet  attempted  to  indicate  just 
what  knowledge,  just  what  habits  and  skills,  and  just  what  attitudes 
should  result  from  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Evidently,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  phases  of  efficiency  to  be 
ministered  to  through  teaching  and  of  the  ingredients  to  be  estab- 
lished is  desirable. 

The  State  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  liygiene  is  a  fairly 
satisfactory  model  from  the  standpoint  of  stated  aims  in  teaching  of 
what  all  courses  of  study  should  da  Even  it,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  specific.  Preceding  the  directions  for  the  work 
of  each  year,  however,  the  aim  is  indicated.  The  lollowing  -sen- 
tences will  illustrate:  The  aim  in  the  work  of  the  fcnirth  year  is — 

t«>  8treii^hen  the  ehUd  in  linbitM  of  ri^ht  liviu);;  to  make  him  net  autiMHaUcaUy 
in  the  niattor  of  caring  for  himself;  and  to  give  hlni  understanding,  In  so  far 
as  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  about  the  necessity  of  precaution  in  every  case  of 
danger ;  to  c«)rpelHte  the  work  in  tliis  silbje<t  witli  the  work  in  every  otlier  sub- 
ject in  such  way  that  there  nmy  l)e  no  sharp  distinctions. 

The  aim  of  the  sixth  vear  work  is — 

to  have  the  pupil  get  an  idea  of  some  of.  the  laws  of  nature  that  help  to  main- 
tuin  health. 

The  aim  of  the  eighth  y<*ar  work  is — 

to  fix  definitely  in  tlie  mind  of  the  pupil  the  real  value  of  a  80und  body  and  a 
sound  mind.  Tlie  pupil  should  be  taught  that  good  health  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  \vi>rld :  that  his  success  in  life  will  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  do  bis 
part  of  the  world's  work,  and  that  his  ability  to  do  his  part  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  physicjil  and  mental  fitness. 

The  aims  as  stated  are  not  quoted  in  full,  but  the  sentences  quoted 
are  illustrative  of  the  definiteness  with  which  the  aims  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene  are  indicated. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  state  aims  adequately  may  be 
somewhat  satisfactorily  atoned  for  if  the  concrete  results  expected 
are  fully  illustrated.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  State  course  of 
study  is  lacking.  It  does  this  most  adecinately  in  the  subjects  of 
aritlimotic  and  language  and  grammar.  Even  in  those  subjects,  how- 
ever, the  results  expected  should  be  detailed  much  more  fully,  and 
illustrations  easily  understood  by  the  average  teacher  should  be 
provided. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  indicate  aims  and  objectives  in 
accordance  with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  table  above  may 
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he  f airlj  «dequaielf  nei  by  iAdieftdug  objacti  vie  standards,  such  as  the 
mppikmiimi  4^ithe  stiiBdaid  teste  iu  arithuietic,  writing  speliiag,  geo:^- 
raphj,  h«guage»  and  silent  i;eading  has  Hiade  ii  possible  to  establish. 
1'he  liffiitaibum  ia  nelyiiig  upon  the  indieadoa  of  objectiv^e  jstandards 
is  that  they  uie  BOt  available  for  all  Hk&  subjects  and  are  not  appli- 
eaUe  ia  mH  pbases  4»f  the  subject  matter  in  any  subject,  nor  to  all  of 
the  ontoDmes  essfiHtiat  to  fioeial  eS&eieiDcy.  The  State  course  of  study, 
boweTer^  has  jMit  soppJemeuted  its  failure  to  state  aims  and  <3bjec- 
tii'es  adeqifiitely  by  the  indication  of  objective  ^andards.  Only  one 
city  iieports  kavia^  fiupplenAeuted  the  State  course  of  study  by  indi- 
cating objective  standards  as  a  guide  to  its  teachers.  Undoubtedh;, 
however^  in  the  immedtate  future,  as  the  result  of  the  tuitiative  on 
the  part  of  superintendents  and  teachers  and  as  die  result  of  the 
cooperative  reseuxh  work  done  by  the  NortJiem  Noiuml  ai^d  In- 
dustrial School,  tentative  objective  standards  will  be  available  in 
many  of  the  towns  aiad  cities  for  the  guidance  of  teach^e^v;  in  their 
work. 

The  subject  mMt^r  of  tJie  ^cialized  school. — ^Tlie  secoiul  essential 
of  tike  flociaJiFied  school  is  an  appropriate  body  of  subject  matter  and 
an  appiiopriate  body  of  opportuuities  aud  activitieH  through  which 
die  objectives  of  the  school  may  be  realized.  Many  careful  and  ex- 
tended studies  of  the  last  two  years  have  made  it  clear  that  only 
those  materials  which  have  large  value  iu  relation  to  i\w  outcouies 
sought  through  education  should  be  retained  in  the  curriculum. 
The  critidsBas  of  the  content  of  the  State  course  of  study  appearing 
elsewhere  apply  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  can  jaot  be  considered,  however,  that  satisf actorv  progress  has 
been  naade  in  the  socialization  of  tiie  curriculum  for  the  towns  aiui 
<>itieB  of  South  Dakota  until  all  obeole4;e,  fun^tionlcss  subject  luatter 
has  be^i  eliminated  therefix>m,  nor  until  such  enrichments  of  the 
currUmluiu  have  been  anade  as  uKKlern  progress  in  all  ^'kls  of  knowl- 
edge make  possible.  The  various  studies  (particularly  those  in  Part 
I  of  the  fourteenth^  sixteenth,  and  feventeenth  yeai4xx>ks  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  tlie  Study  of  Education,  being  the  reports  of  tlie 
National  Education  Association  Committee  on  E<onomv  of  Time 
pertaining  to  minimal  essentials  in  the  elementary  school  subjects) 
are  available  as  guides  in  determining  the  subject  matter  which 
^oukl  fee  taught  in  the  varioiis  elementally  school  subjects.  It  can 
not  be  oonsidered  thsit  any  final  studies  have  been  made,  but  no 
course  of  study  which  is  not  fommlated  with  due  regard  for  the 
recoRUBendations  in  the  efforts  above  referred  to — to  formulate 
BUBinial  easeaitials — can  properly  lx».  considercHl  to  he  socialized  to 
the  extent  evem  that  is  possible  with  prew^nt  knowledge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ilosirable  ditiVroniijUions  in  Ihe  «p|)er 
grades,  the  curriculum  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is 
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liardly  satisfactory.  As  was  pointed  out  elsewhere,  no  community 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  junior 4iipfh  school.  The  opportunities 
offered,  with  slight  exceptions,  in  three  cities  to  the  pupils  in  the 
upi^er  grades  are  the  traditional  seventh  and  eighth  grade  course  of 
study  in  use  in  all  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  elect  work  in  keeping  not  only  with  their  abilities  and  dominant 
interests,  but  in  keeping  with  their  immediate  educational  and  voca- 
tional intentions.  In  view  of  the  varying  differences  in  children, 
provision  is  not  made  adequately  by  the  traditional  uniform  course 
of  study. 

The  Htandardn  of  the  socialized  school, — The  third  essential  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  standards  needed  for  guidance  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  school.  These  standards  are  of  three  kinds,  at  least:  (1) 
Those  pertaining  to  discipline;  (2)  those  pertaining  to  equipment; 
and  (3)   those  pertaining  to  attainment  in  work. 

The  standards  of  discii)line  to  he  maintained  and  the  methods  by 
wdiich  they  are  to  be  enforced  are  not  discussed  in  the  State  course  of 
study,  nor  in  any  of  the  bulletins  of  any  of  the  superintendents  in- 
cluded in  this  stud^^  These  standards  can  (mly  be  judged,  therefore, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  schools  visited.  Of  the  107  teachers  seen  at 
work  in  their  classrooms  by  the  observer,  there  were  but  five  cases  of 
poor  discipline,  in  which  the  school  was  "  running  riot."  In  the 
other  schools  there  was  what  is  called  ''  good  order."  The  pupils  were 
quiet  and  were  busy  about  their  work.  The  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited, however,  in  which  there  was  evident  freedom  and  naturalness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  small.  Predominantlj'',  the  children 
were  holding  their  hands  or  in  other  ways  securing  the  permission 
of  the  teacher  to  do  common,  ordinary  things  which  they  ought  to  be 
trained  to  do  without  interfering  with  the  teacher's  other  duties, 
such  as  passing  to  the  dictionary,  passing  to  the  wastebanket,  consult- 
ing the  library,  consulting  the  atlas  or  wall  map,  and  so  on.  A  school 
could  hardly  be  considered  to  have  ])r()gressed  very  far  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  freedom  and  indei^endence  and  self-control  in  which 
the  teacher  stands  guard,  ai)plying  to  every  act  of  every  child  the 
standard  wdiich  she  has  set  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  standards,  the  observer  w^as  unable  to 
secure  from  any  superintendent  a  standard  list  by  which  equipment 
w^as  supplied  to  the  schoolrooms  of  any  grade  or  to  buildings  of  any 
size  or  to  schools  of  any  ])articular  type.  As  a  guide  to  teachers  and 
principals  in  making  recjuisition  for  materials  needed,  a  standard 
equipment  list  should  be  developed.  The  following  standard  build- 
ing c(|uipinent  list  in  use  in  a  certain  city  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
intended  here: 
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STANDARD  BUILDING  KQUIPMKNT. 

Sot  of  relief  maps :  Hnlaiicvs  (scjiles). 

a.  World  (4  A,  7  A).  Keforonce      hooks — Now      educational 

6.  United  States — 2  (4  A,  6  B).  reference  work. 

c.  North  America   (3  A,  4  B,  5  B,  Unabridged  dictionary,  to  be  kept  in 
6  B).  liijrhest  gra<le  room. 

d.  Kurope — 2.  Foster's  history  chart. 

e.  South  America  (4  A,  G  A).  Globe. 
/.  Kansas  (3il,  6  B).  Hectojxrnph. 
g.  Asia  (4  A,  7  B).  Pai)er  cutter. 
h,  Africa  (7  A).  Pencil  sharpener. 

f.  North   America — ^physical.  Printing:  outfit. 
/.  South  America.  Sand  table  for  each  floor. 
k.  Europe — ^|)hyslcaL  Scissors — 2  sets. 

First :    Kindergarten    chairs,    pair  of      Sixth :  C>)lleplate  dictionary. 

Iar;rc  scissors,  sand  table.  Seventh  :  Collej^iate  dictionary. 

Se<*ond  :  Pair  of  large  8cIs.sors.  Eighth  :   Government  map  of  Terrlto- 

Fourth  :  Academic  dictionary.  rial  divisions. 

Fifth:  Academic  dictionary. 

xVs  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
attainment  expectecl  in  work  is  not  specified  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
South  Dakota  in  terms  of  objective  standards,  nor  are  concrete  illus- 
trations given  of  tlie  type  of  results  which  teachers  are  expected  to 
Bccure  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  various  subjects. 

Methods  of  managing  and  teaching,  the  socialized  school. — The 
fourth  essential  in  the  socialized  school  is  appropriate  methods  of 
managing  and  teaching.  In  the-  matter  of  management,  the  busi- 
ness world  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  keynote  in  any 
enterprise  promising  success  is  cooperation.  The  most  progressive 
school  systems  generally  have  likewise  come  to  this  point  of  view 
and  are  modifying  their  attack  accordingly.  There  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  "  know  it  all,"  the  autocrat,  or  the  martinet  in  educa- 
tion any  more  than  in  business  or  government.  In  all  of  the  school's 
problems  or  undertakings  the  cooperative  attack  must  be  employed. 

The  extent  to  which  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  South  Dakota  work  from  this  standpoint  was  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  regarding  meetings  held  and  from  per- 
sonal conferences  with  them.  As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  teachers  participated  in  the  development  of  these 
courses  in  at  least  three  towns  and  cities  studied.  There  was  intei*nal 
evidence  that  they  had  made  contributions  in  tw^o  other  cities.  The 
following  notes  left  with  the  teaclier  following  the  superintendent's 
visit  evidence  a  proper  cooperative  relation. 

(^I'KSTIONS   ON    THK    AsKTCNMENT. 

1.  Am  I  careful  in  my  assij^nments  to  state  very  definitely  just  what  is  to 
be  doDe,  and  how? 
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2.  Are  my  assljrniM€>TF(w  nmde  <»rany  or  written  on  tiie  'Mmckboard  so  that  a  i 
mi.sunderstandin^  Is  Impossible?  , 

3.  Is  a  misuiulerstaudinf?  of  the  assignment  ever  allowed  to  pass  as  an  ex- 
cuse ior  not  having  tbe  lesson? 

4.  Do  I  outline  the  Jiext  lesson,  showlnjr  the  main  things  to  be  noted,  or  is  ^ 
tlie  pupil's  lirst  introduction  to  each  lesson  obtained  from  bis  own  study  of  the 
textbook? 

5.  Is  my  asslRnmeut  of  the  next  le*sson  made  by  topic  or  by  pages? 

6.  Do  my  assignments  to  supplementary  reading  state  the  hook,  the  chap- 
ters, the  pages,  or  is  a  topic  given,  leaving  pupils  to  find  it  where  tliey  can? 

7.  I>o  I  prepare  the  advance  lesson  before  it  is  assigned? 

8.  Do  I  assign  merely  the  amount  to  be  studied  for  the  next  lesson,  or  do  I 
show  the  pupils  how  to  study  it? 

QncfiTiON*  ON  THE  Tkacher's  Prkpakatios. 

1.  Do  I  outline  the  thought  of  the  text  on  paper  ;is  I  study  it? 

2.  Does  anything  short  of  a  complete*  understanding  of  the  topic  satisfy  me? 
8.  Do  I  maJbe  use  of  (1)  the  reafioti.   (2)  iie^iring,  uud   (3)  «ig2it  to  fix  the 

Idea  in  m^r  miiHl? 

4.  Do  I  etqp  to  thinj^  ^ot  i41uKtrtitions  and  exau'ipli^  as  1  tctudy? 

5.  Do  I  swallow  whole  what  I  read  or  do  I  insint  upou  evideuee  luid  j^roof? 
0.  Do  1  study  while  I  study,  or  merely  "  sjHMid  time^*ii  my  lesBon?** 

7.  Do  I  study  a  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  it? 

8.  Do  I  study,  knit,  talk,  and  oat  poMTiuts  at  ttie  same  time? 

9.  Do  1  take  time  to  think  over  and  dlgert  what  I  have  RtudLed*? 

The  responses  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  ref- 
erence to  cooperative  relations  with  the  public  arc  indicative  of  good 
attack  from  this  standpoint.  The  following  table  shoTTs  the  co- 
operative activities,  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  same,  as 
reported  by  593  elementary  school-teachers  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  South  Dakota : 

Table  7'). — ("oopcratirc  activities  in  r^^S  elementary  schools  in  South  Dakota 

tomiH  and  (rities. 


Tyi»e  of  a -Livitios  iu  which  schools  oooporated  with  the  ooiiuiuinity. 
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l>css  candy,  clc 
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63 

33 
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24 
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One  Bopcrifltmdeiit  i?cports  Uie  foHowiug  oomnHmity  activities 
aided  by  flb©  BdheotsT  Adnit  Red  Oross  woi^k  '(paiticipated  in  by 
teachers  imd  ^pnpSk),  Jhmicn:  Red  Cross  auxiliaries,  elufcorate  pro- 
gram furaitjliea  fer  mnHicipai  Chriettnas  tree,  higb-selrool  Iboys  were 
enlisted  in  farm  work,  everything  possible  was  done  te  f urtiier  tii§ 
food-conservation  prerpaganda,  thrift  stamps,  baby  t)ond8,  and  Lib- 
erty "bonfc  'w^fpe  seM  iJhrmigh  the  schools,  ''Tag  your  i^ovel  day  ^ 
was  observed,  florwer  and  vegetaMe  gardens  we««e  planted  throughout 
the  community  by  the  pupils,  vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  rubbish 
und  cultivated.     Doubtless  this  report  duplicates  certain  items  re- 
ported by  the  teachers  from  the  city  concerned  in  the  table  quoted 
above,  but  the  list  of  undertakings  in  wTiich  the  schools  have  co- 
operated with  the  oommunity  is  presented  as  typical. 

Evidence  of  l4ie  socialization  of  tiie  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
ducting liuB  school  activities  of  the  children  was  altogether  too  lim- 
ited.   Too  generally  tiie   school    work   visited   evidenced   that   the 
tAildren  had  studied  paragraphs,  pages,  and  chapters  in  their  text- 
books aiid  were  reciting  them'  to  tiie  teacher  ratliex  than  discussing 
them  and  sharing  them  with  each  other.     For  illustration,  the  ob- 
server listened  to  a  25-minute  language  lesson  in  a  fifth  grade  in 
which  the  children  attempted  to  define  and  illustrate  and  otJierwise 
talk  learnedly   about  monosyllables,   dissyllables,   trisyllables,   and 
polysyll.al)les.     When  the  lesson  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
brighter  pupils  understood  intellectually  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about.     Of  course,  even  that  mastery  would  soon  pass,  as  the 
pupils  would  find  the  information  of  absolutely  no  practical  use*  and 
therefone  would  Iwwe  no  occasion  to  employ  it  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fix  lit  Qffi  meiworv. 

In  the  matter  -©f  spelling  also,  although  the  common  ordinary 
words  in  the  examination  papers  and  comx)osition  papers  were  found 
to  be  misspelled,  in  schoolroom  after  schoolroom  the  children  were 
trying  to  acquire  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  fifth-grade  assignment :  Demeanor,  Phrixns,  Oorlchis,  devour, 
•execrable,  infancy,  bug-bear,  delectable,  Aetes,  potentate,  dethrone, 
«beisanoe,  chiron,  propriety,  execute,  solicit,  rejoin,  vulcan.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  children  were  not  only  to  master  the  spelling  of 
the  following  list  but  were^  to  lj>e  able  to  write  e<acli  word  and  mark 
it  correctly  diacritically  during  the  spelling  lesson:  Authentic,  omi- 
nous, vicissitude,  venerable,  mainiod,  current,  commodities,  farthing, 
species,  tankards,  billion,  buccaneers. 

In  only  11  classes  did  the  <^liildren  talk  with  and  to  each  other, 
asking  questions  of  each  other,  differing  with  each  other,  and  offer- 
ing additional  information  on  the  topic  or  subject  the  child  leading 
the  discussion  had  reported  upon.  In  two  of  these  schools  the  chil- 
dren had  a  variety  of  books  at  their  disposal  and  were  discussing 
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a  topic  pertaining  to  the  coal  famine,  which  prevailed  at  tlint  time, 
with  considerable  naturalness  and  ease.  In  seven  lower-grade  classes 
the  children  were  engaged  in  playing  games  with  naturalness  and 
enthusiasm,  being  employed  in  the  teaching  of  phonetics  spelling, 
and  good  usage  of  language. 

The  I'eports  from  teachers  show  that  there  was  some  attention 
given  to  combining  rooms  as  a  means  of  enabling  one  class  to  share 
its  good  work  with  one  or  more  other  classes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  this  tendency: 

Taui^e  76. 


Rooms  combined  in  school  work. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 

in  cities 

hKTini^a 

population 

of  from 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

Reenlarl  V 

167 
56 

120 
84 

49 
40 
44 
33 

216 

Not  at  all 

96 

Occasionally 

164 

Not  reported 

117 

427 

166 

593 

The  following  table  shows  the  tyi)es  of  program  activities  partici- 
pated in  bv  the  rooms  and  the  teachers  of  the  towns  and  cities 
reporting:  ^ 

Tabkk  77. — TiipvH  of  program  activities. 


Types  of  j)ro::nuii  activiiirs  i)irticipalwl  in  by  rooms. 


Special  day  program'^. 

Red  Cross 

Music 


Exhibits 

Public  entertainment  s. 

Parents  meetings 

Regular  asvscmblies 

Reporting  none 

Not  reporting 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  fh)m 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

205 

52 

257 

17 

21 

38 

4 

4 

8 

2 
29 

2 

KM) 

129 

107 

6 

113 

18 

1 

19 

37 

13 

SO 

29 

48 

77 

517 
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One  city  supplied  the  observer  with  a  uunibc'r  of  programs  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  ])urposo  of  enabling  all  of  the  grades 
participating  to  share  with  each  other  their  good  work.  The  fol- 
lowing typical  program  is  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  type  of  thing 
which  should  become  more  common : 
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OPENING  PUOGUAM. 

Patriotic  song School. 

Rhythms  and  games 1 Kindergarten. 

Sluml>er  song 


I- 


Boating  ™  ^ ^•"•^^'  ^^»^^''"»- 


Danlsli  danet  of  greeting First-grade  girls. 

Halloween  song Seventh  grade. 

Wa.«5liing  the  clothes] 

Reap  the  flax  f --Intermediate  grades. 

Halloween  parade First-grade  boys. 

Sailor  song Hoys*  chorus. 

Halloween : Second  grade. 

The  story  of  a  seed Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party Doris  Willard. 

Boston  Tea  Party. 
(Characters  listed  with  names  of  jnipils  taking  part.) 

The  Star  Spaugleil  Banner School. 

The  following  program  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
reporting: 

Folk   Dances. 

First  grade,  1.  Bohemian;  2.  Children's  Polka Miss  Siangan. 

Second  grade,  Bleking ^.Miss  Waugh. 

Third  grade,  Bouree Mise  Krause. 

Fourth  grade.  Ace  of  Diamonds Miss  Curry. 

Fifth  Grade,  Rustic  Keel Miss  Spensley. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades,  Mayi)ole  Dance Miss  Mangan. 

Song,  "Old  Glory" Chorus. 

National  Songs  and  Living:  Pictures. 

1.  America,  "The  Melting  Pot" Miss  Waugh. 

2.  "  Dixie" Miss  Waugh. 

3.  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" Miss  Waugh. 

4.  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again" Miss  Waugh. 

5.  "Yankee  Doodle" Miss  Curry. 

6.  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me" Mrs.  Scott. 

7.  "Hail   Columbia" Mrs.    Scott 

B    "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" Mrs.  Scott. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  recently  erected  buildings  in  at  least 
five  cities  provide  special  facilities  for  promoting  meetings  of  the 
entire  school  in  jlssembly  exercises.  Evidently,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  not  had  suflBcient  training  in  their  normal  school  and 
university  courses  to  show  them  the  vahie  of  making  use  of  these 
provisions  and  to  equip  them  in  ways  of  making  profitable  use  of  such 
facilities.  Reports  indicate  that  five  superintendents  are  particularly 
anxix)us  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  and  in  other  ways  en- 
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courage  the  social  ineetiu^  of  the  6<^oo}  «6  well  as  encourage  the  use 
of  the  school  by  the  patrons  and  by  civic  organizations. 

Measuring  results  of  school  activities.^— The  fifth  ^eseiid&l  cf  the 
sociaJized  school  is  the  securing  of  results  which  appraKimsle  the 
ends  set  up  for  realization.  The  administrative  plans  must  pfxrvide 
for  the  regular,  systematic,  and  scientific  checking  of  the  results 
which  the  schools  are  producing.  This  aspect  of  the  work  is  nat 
thoroughly  provided  for  in  nny  town  or  city  school  systeoi  in  Switii 
Dakota.  However,  superintend-eats  and  principals  «re  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  agencies  in  the  uni- 
versity or  normal  schools  which  seek  to  evaluate  the  results  secured 
through  the  application  of  standard  tests. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  JUCCOllMENDATIONS. 

1.  Tlie  law  iJiould  provLde  for  Llie  respoi^ihle  pajrticipation  of 
tliQ  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  making  of  the  annual  report, 
"  financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools.^  This  re- 
port is  now  made  by  the  clerk. 

2.  In  accordance  with  modern  practice,  higher  qualifications  tlian 
are  now  reciuired  under  the  law  should  be  enforced  upon  persons 
aspiring  to  be  superintendents  of  town  and  city  schools.  Jn  South 
Dakota,  in  addition  to  successful  experience,  the  A-  B«  degree  «r  its 
equivalent  should  be  re<]uired. 

3.  The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
if  a  child  is  instnicted  outside  of  a  public  school,  the  persons  in- 
structing shall  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  required 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  All  boards  of  education  should  transact  their  business  with- 
out committees,  excej)!  as  s[)ecial  and  temporary  eommitteee  may  be 
appointed  to  do  vspecific  pieces  of  work. 

5.  it  would  make  for  dignity  and  efficriency  in  the  transaction  of 
educational  business  if  all  boards  were  required  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic school  office  for  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  transact  all 
school  business  there. 

().  The  law  should  define  elementary  schools  (grades  1  to  6),  inter- 
mediate (junior  high)  schools,  and  secondary  schools  (senior  high), 
and  provide  for  encouraging  the  development  of  intermediate  schools. 

7.  Unless  the  provision  of  the  law  that  all  school-building  plans 
bhall  be  apj^^'^ved  by  the  State  superintendent's  office  will  effectually 
reach  the  improvements  needed  in  school  phmts,  the  law  should 
specify  lighting,  ventilating,  seating,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and 
fire-protection  standards. 

8.  The  law  should  definitely  encourage  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  advantages  during  the  vacation  season. 
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9.  A  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  all  boards  of  education  to  file 
with  the  State  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  schools  they  control. 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  use  of  standard  report 
and  record  forms,  including  the  use  of  cumulative  record  cards  in 
keeping  the  records  of  pupils. 

11.  The  State  course  of  study  should  be  issued  to  towns  and  cities 
in  such  form  as  to  encourage  locail  ixkoaiii^iie  in  modifying  it  to  adopt 
it  to  local  needs. 

12.  There  shouid  4ie  ;State  ik^gifikKtim  tr^gulBting  the  minimum 
salaries  teachers  may  be  paid.  Advancement  in  e(|uipment  up  to  a 
good  standard  should  be  compulsory  and  should  be  rewarded  by 
annual  Maistrf  iAoriamaats. 

VA.  Provision  should  be  made  through  State  and,  perhaps,  local 
ooMmuiiiikirs  te  |)iwnride  speeiai  dboilitins  i(l)  for  helping  retai'ded 
ehildinii  «8id  imr  f^pew^smting  tueitwtdssitAim^  ssid  ((^^  dkn*  ^i^iiiig  f)i^per 
fidncHlBOA  to  VLtyfiBBi  duidpen.  If  noetefiaaiy^  «upecint)BBdeiEt«  ^h<Mi}d 
be  v&^/airBd  km  oaidce  a  repDrt  atnnually  .^howBAg  pt^pil  -diatribuijon 
'by  «@e6  mad  :^sxmies  tbttt  itJfte  ^KtoiUb  •of  i^aiHikLtiQiiiL,  A^rm&lity^  -smd 
^QoelecatiMi  BM|r  he  is/tndstoA  At  ileast  once  .a  j^ear. 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 


Section  i.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  ai-e  for  the  most  part  small, 
witli  few  pupils  and  few  teachers.  They  are  widely  scattered,  biit  the 
great  majority  lie  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  They  are  not 
recognized  in  the  State  law,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  funds  is 
concerned.  There  is  no  high-school  inspector.  There  are  conflicting 
laws  i-egarding  (he  ceilification  of  teachers,  foi'gotten  clauses  con- 
cerning the  content  of  the  program  of  studies,  pi'ovision  for  some 
types  of  high  schools  that  do  not  even  exist. 

That  the  pi-esent  system  of  high-school  instruction  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be  is  indicated  in  the  following  ari*ay  of  facts,  favorable 
and  unfavorable: 

( 1 )  South  Dal^ota  has  a  smaller  per  cent  of  its  possible  Mgh-school 
pupils  enrolled  in  liiyh  school  than  any  other  State  in  the  north  cen- 
tral or  weste)*n  group ^  Xeir  Meofwo  alone  excepted, — If  a  person  takes 
the  dala^for  1915,  (Icterniincs  the  niiinbor  of  children  in  the  States 
15  to  19  yeaiM  of  age,  finds  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  en- 
rolled in  public  high  schools,  and  then  finds  the  ratio  of  this  per  cent 
to  the  number  15  k)  19  years  oftage,  he  arrives  at  the  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  of  those  15  to  19,  which*  may  ])e  assumed  as  a  fair  measure 
of  those  who  might  be  eni-oIkHl.  If  it  excludes  those  under  15  who 
may  be  in  high  school,  it  includes  many  over  17  Avho  have  graduated. 
The  facts  are  given  in  the  following  tabl6. 
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SWw. 

I'croent 

enrolled 
In  piihiir 

or  lota) 

(heacM 

ol  l.-.and 

Percent 
IB  enrolled 

^ 

a, 39 

I'x 
i.sa 

il 

1.3« 
1.10 

K 
1 

loil 

j:i 

lis 

aj.o 

30.9 

(2)  South  Dakota  standn  well  in  thr  mimhi-r  of  xckooh  and  of 
I'-achers. — In  1916  Soutli  Dakota  had  one  liigh  school  for  ovprv  3^00 
people  in  the  State,  and  one  high-school  teacher  for  every  970  people. 
The  comparison  with  certain  States  is  as  follows: 


Tabi*  79. — Snuth  Dakota  and  other  Sfatrn  c 


»rhooln  and  Icachei 


s.'!S>i/i"i 

Niimhornf 
iMfher-in 

2, DM 

'1 

In  IBIO. 

r^M,«.- 

""■ 

For 

SChODl. 

Ptf 

423 

1 

■/.^',TH 

7,440 

11 

7'.m 

IE 

Jsn 

770 

l!l7D 

(3)  South  Dalota  han  moic  xqunre  milcn  per  public  high  school 
than  any  other  State  in  the  north  central  f/roup.— This,  of  course, 
.  means  that  while  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  schools 
per  unit  of  population,  there  is  a  large  problem  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  State  and  the  sparsencr^s  of  population.  This  emphasizes  the 
problems  of  centralization  of  control,  of  inspection,  and  supervision. 
79888*— 18 ^13 
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Tabi.k  so. — Square  miles  per  hiuh  Hi-hoai^  Nnrth  Cruti-nl  tiiotcf^ 


OUo... 
Indium. 
Ihinoto. 


Wiscoasln  — 
lfiiin<**'iM'?  ... 

Iowa 

KtKouri 

Keith  Dakota. 
Smath  DaJioiu . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


schools. » 


7W 
S9H 
658 
410 
312 
270 
fiOO 
512 
17» 
177 
42» 
450 


ArM0( 

State  (sq. 
miles). 

SaoM* 

miliwper 

high  school. 

41,010 

51 

36,.t54 

61 

56,665 

81 

57,9H0 

141 

56,066 

IW 

IIV^  OlwA 

m 

56,147 

« 

m,ia» 

KM 

7»,n7 

411 

77,<Mr 
77, 5» 

fS 

82,158 

Iff 

1  Number  of  school.s  reporting  lo  Burpau  o(  Kdiu^ation  in  1V15-16. 

The  study  which  follows  will  take  up  a  few  of  tlie  problems  whkh 
these  small,  scattered,  and  poorly  attended  hi^jh  scbooKs  are  forced  to 
meet.  In  general  the  problems  are  those,  which  pertain  to  all  the 
schools,  not  to  a  few ;  and  they  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  yicw 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the  program 
of  studies,  (2)  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision,  (3)  the  problem 
of  State  aid,  (4)  the  problem  of  a  proper  teaching  force,  (5)  the 
problem  of  economy  in  time  of  war,  and  (6)  the  problem  of  equaliza- 
tion of  opportunity.  In  certain  features  each  individual  school  will 
be  compared  with  othi^rs. 

Section  2.   THE   PROBLEM    OF   THE  PROGRAM    OF   STUDIES. 

So  far  as  the  State  law  is  concerned  the  high  schools  of  South 
Dakota  are  left  practically  free  in  their  choice  of  subject  matter. 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  law  which  prescribes  that  schools  must 
teach  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  that  no  experiments  upon 
live  animals  may  be  tried  in  schools.  Moral  instruction  is  also 
required  in  every  school  in  the  State:  this  instruction  to  be  given  in 
truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  respect 
for  honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  must  also  be  taught  with  s|>ecial  reference 
to  alcohol  and  narcotics.  *' as  thoroughly  as  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy.'' All  further  regulation  of  the  program  of  studies  comes  from 
the  power  given  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
inspecting  all  high  schools  and  accrediting  them  to  institutions  of 
higher  teaming.  This  mean^s  that  the  State  su]:>erintendent  has  the 
power  to  say  to  a  school  that  a  certain  subject  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taught  at  a  given  time.  The  school  may  obey  or  not  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  l>eing  the  removal  of  the  schooFs 
name  from  the  accredited  list,  witli  the  loss  of  prestige  that  goes  with 
it.    Only  86  out  of  200  schools  were  accredited  in  1916-17. 
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The  regulations  for  the  progi-am  of  studies  for  the  accrediteil  high 
schools  are  as  follows: 

CoDstants:  The  constants  or  required  subjects  of  an  approved  high- 
school  course  shall  be — 

Units. 

Enp^fLsh  I,  II,  and  IV  as  doltned  in  the  hijrh-school  manual 3 

American   bistory   and   gavemincnt 1 

Algebra,  to  quadratics 1 

Plane  geometry 1 

Science,  one  year's  work  in  any  of  tlie  following:   (1)  Physics,   (2)  chem- 
istry,  (3)  botany,  (4)  zoology,  (5)  physiograi)hy 1 

Electives:  The  dcctives  of  the  course  shall  be — 

Latin  4     Physiology   I 

4     General    science ) 


Freueh    2     Advanced    algebra I 

English   III 1     Solid  gc'ometry h 

Ancient    history 1     Trigonometry    i 

Me<lia?vnl  and  mo<lern  history 1     Physical    training *} 

Bngflivh    history 1     Public  spcm king *^ 

EooDomica   ^     Vocal  miLslc »\ 

Physics   1     Manual  training (") 

Chemistry 1     Domestic   science (*) 

Botany    1     Agriculture (*) 

Zoology   1     Commercial    branches (*) 

Physiography    1     Pedagogy   (*) 

A  one-yenr  hi^h  school  sJiall  offer  English  I,  elementiu y  ali:^ebra, 
and  two  electives;  a  two-year  school  shall  oflFcr  English  I  jind  II,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  and  f onr  electives ;  a  throe-year  school  shall  offer 
six  constants,  including  those  offered  for  the  two-year  schools;  while 
a  four-vear  accredited  school  shall  offor  all  of  the  constants  and  not 
less  than  eight  of  the  electives.  Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for 
American  history  and  government,  physics,  chemistry,  or  trigo- 
nometry if  given  before  the  third  year  of  the  course,  nor  for  eco- 
nomics if  offered  before  the  fourth  year. 

What  an  elective  high-achool  program  should  o/fer. — An  efficient 
high-school  program  of  studios  should  give  to  ovory  pupil  a  maxi- 
mnm  of  knowledge  and  training  which  will  be  of  real  service  in  the 
life  that  he  is  to  lead.  This  implies  at  least  three  points  of  emphasis. 
The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  earn  a  living,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
economically  dependent  upon  his  graduation  from  school.  The  pupil 
miist  be  a  good  member  of  society,  which  implies  that  he  must  have 
good  health,  must  be  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
that  he  must  be  moral  and  upright,  and  that  he  must  be  able  ration- 
itlly  to  make  good  us-e  of  his  leisure  period.  The  pupil  nnist  hare  the 
most  for  his  time  in  school.  The  prognim  of  studies  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needfs  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to  drop  oirt,  quite  as  well 

1  In  ft  four-year  school  only.  '  As  defined  In  bigh-school  manual. 
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as  to  the  needs  of  the  graduates.  There  ar?  therefore  at  least  three 
elements  which  a  well-worked-out  course  of  study  should  provide 
for:  (1)  Vocational  direction,  (2)  cultural  training,  and  (8)  provi- 
sion for  those  who  drop  out. 

If  a  high  school  were  equipped  with  a  large  teaching  force  and 
with  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  were  going  into  the  same  profession 
and  all  of  whom  were  to  remain  in  school  full  four  years,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  have  an  efficient  program  of  ptivlies.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  possible  in  the  high  schools  of  South  I?.ikota.  Pupils  are 
dropping  out  all  along  the  four  years  of  the  cour.^e.  A  wide  variety 
of  occupations  are  followed  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools.  Few 
teachers  and  narrow  lines  of  work  are  the  rule.  The  efficient  pro- 
gram of  studies  for  this  State  will  therefore  be  the  best  compromise 
between  the  three  elements,  probable  stay  in  school,  probable  occupa- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  to  do 
the  needed  work. 

The  size  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota,  with  their  importance  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  81. — *St^c  of  the  svhooln  in  South  Dakota. 


Number  of  teachers. 

Number  of 
schools  cm- 
ploying. 

Percentage 
of  schools. 

Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage.* 

Numljcr  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
these 
schools. 

Percentage 
of  pupils. 

Cumol^ 
tlve  per- 
centage.^ 

1 

22 
42 
34 
17 
11 

126 
21 
6 
2 
1 
1 

Per  cent. 
14 
27 
21 
11 
7 

80 

13 

4 

1 

1 
1 

Percent. 
14 
41 
62 
73 
80 

80 
93 
97 
98 
99 
100 

252 
991 
1,436 
9-5 
648 

4,302 

2,157 

1,206 

692 

328 

562 

Percent. 

2.5 

11.0 

15.5 

10.5 

7.5 

47.0 

33.0 

13.0 

7.5 

3.5 

6.0 

Percent. 
3.5 

2 

13.5 

3 

29.0 

4 

40.5 

5 

47.0 

1-5 

47.0 

6-10 

70.0 

11-15 

83.0 

16-20 

90.5 

21-25 

94.0 

36-30 

loao 

^  Includes   all   given   above   each   number. 

These  data  are  very  significant  when  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the  program  of  studies.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school 
pupils  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  but  three  teachers, 
including  the  principal,  to  instruct  them.  Four-fifths  of  the  schools 
instruct  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  with  a  teaching 
staflp  of  five  teachers  or  less,  including  the  principal. 

2'he  possibilities  for  real  rocational  training, — It  is  generally 
recognized  that  real  training  calculated  to  provide  efficiency  in  a 
particular  vocation  is  no  easy  task  for  the  school.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  its  administration  by  the  Federal  board  have  shown 
that  a  great  amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  work  in  question 
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under  shop  or  farm  or  home  conditions  is  necessary  to  this  training. 
The  numerous  rules  and  regulations  that  are  being  laid  down  show 
that  it  takes  special  training  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  special 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  school,  special  equipment,  and  much 
time.  Vocational  education  is  quite  possible  in  some  of  the  larger 
high  schools  in  South  Dakota.  Here  there  are  enough  pupils,  enough 
teachers,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  successfully. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the  only  possibility  would  be  that 
there  might  be  enough  pupils  (nearly  all)  going  into  some  one  occu- 
pation, so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  school  might  be  turned  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  entering  in  1918  have  anything  like  similar 
experiences  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  school  since 
September,  1914,  the  conditions  given  below  under  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III  may  be  expected. 

The  following  arbitrary  classification  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
the  returns  received:  Group  I,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments 
of  110  or  more;  Group  II,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments  of  50 
to  109,  inclusive;  Group  III,  enrollments  of  49  or  less. 

Group  J. — Of  100  boys  entering  hiffh  school,  50  will  leave  before  the  close  of 
the  fcMirth  year,  27  wlU  po  on  to  oolle;:e,  14  will  j^o  iiit(>  trade  or  Industry,  13 
will  go  on  the  farm,  and  13  into  business.  Others  will  po  into  scattering 
occupations. 

Of  100  ^rls,  nearly  half  will  go  on  to  school  or  college,  about  one-fifth  will 
stay  at  home  or  marry  immediately  after  leaving  school,  about  15  will  go  into 
offices,  and  23  will  teach  school. 

Group  11. — Of  100  boys  and  girls  entering  school,  40  will  leave  school  before 
graduation. 

Of  100  boys  entering  high  school,  26  will  go  on  to  college.  25  will  go  on  the 
farm,  10  into  business,  6  into  teaching,  and  8  into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  100  girls  entering  school,  30  will  go  on  to  college.  20  will  remain  at  home 
or  marry  immediately  after  leaving  school,  5  will  go  into  business,  and  34  will 
teach  immediately  after  leaving  school,  only  half  of  the  latter  remaining  to 
graduate. 

Group  Iff. — Of  100  pupils  entering  school,  00  will  leave  before  completing 
four  years*  work.  Part  of  this  Is  due  to  three  and  two  year  schools,  but  this  is 
taken  account  of  in  the  data  given  above. 

Of  100  l>oys  entering,  24  \%ill  go  on  to  college,  35  will  go  on  the  farm,  7  Into 
busines-s  3  Into  teaching,  and  G  Into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  100  girls,  3.5  will  go  to  college,  19  will  remain  at  home  or  marry,  10  will 
go  into  office  work,  while  29  will  teach. 

In  all  three  groups  college  preparation  is  the  type  of  work  pur- 
sued by  the  greatest  number.  For  the  boys,  commercial  training  .ind 
agi'iculture  rank  next  in  order,  the  commercial  training  being  of 
greater  importance  in  the  larger  schools,  agriculture  in  the  smaller. 
For  the  girls,  preparation  for  teaching  claims  the  largest  number, 
next  to  college  preparation.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rural  schools 
of  South  Dakota  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school  girls  teach 
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without  further  preparation,  au<l  that  oiic-lialf  of  these  leave  school 
before  graduation. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  pupils  taking  courses  in  these 
high  schools  during  the  first  semester  of  1917-18.  The  number  after 
each  subject  indicates  the  niunber  of  pupils  who  have  registered  for 
a  course  in  that  subject,  one  pupil  registering  for  two  courses  in  the 
same  subject  counting  as  two: 

Table  82. — Nvmhrf  of  pit  pits  registered  in  courses  in  the  various  subjects,  fall 
semester,  1917-18,  arranged  in  groups,  for  lai  schools. 


Subjects. 


Total  number  pupils  enrolled  in  schools 

Number  of  registrations  in  college  preparatory  subjects: 

English 

Science 

Mallmnaties 

Latin 

Modern  lanRiian^s 

History 

BagfftmtloB  ia  Tocaiknuil  snbjects: 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Household  arts 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


Oroup  I 
(19schools). 


3,975 


4,481 

3,154 
2,824 
1,1W 
l,(tt7 
1,889 

1,511 

1,067 

1,787 

182 

96 


Qroopn 

(36  schools). 


2,634 


2,435 
1,510 
1,333 

982 

6te 

1,309 

492 
508 

563 

86 
134 


Ofoap  m 

(103 
schools). 


2,611 


2,193 

1,336 

1,592 

688 

tu 

1,634 

413 
1» 

508 
52 
50 


Tlie  subjects  offered  by  (he  high  schools  arc  given  in  the  following 

table: 

T.\iH.K  83. — Subjects  offend  by  South  Dakota  high  sehools. 


Subjects. 

(Jrmipr  no  cities). 

r.ronp  II  (33  cities). 

Group  III  (a2cities). 

Xumlier. 

Percent. 

Number.   Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

English 

19 

19 
19 

if 
IH 
12 
15 
17 
10 
4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
94.7 
63.1 
78.9 
89.4 
52.6 
21.0 

33 
33 
33 
33 
27 
25 
15 
16 
14 
5 
3 

100 
100 

100 

100 
81.8 
75.8 
45.4 
48.5 
42.4 
15.1 
9.0 

82 

81 

76 

76 

65 

49 

26 

7 

8 

8 

3 

100 

liAthiniKitLicff 

98.8 

Science 

92.7 

Hislorj 

Latin 

Modern  lan^uaucs 

91.4 

67.0 

Conmercfi .   . . 

Manual  arts 

8.5 

Honsfihohl  arts. 

9.7 

Agriculture 

Teaching 

9  7 
3  6 

Vocational  trainin-g  In  the  lm*ger  high  schools. — It  is  quite  possible 
for  the  largei'  high  schools  of  Soirth  Dakota  to  give  real  vocational 
training.  It  takes  iiioney.  It  takes  expensive  and  well-trained  teach- 
ers. It  Uikes  equipmejit.  The  large  enrollment  in  commerce  is  jus- 
tified by  the  experience  of  past  classes.  N  evert heliess,  whirai  pa.st 
experience  shows  that  about  the  same  number  of  high-school  boys 
enter  tirade  and  indiu^try  and  agricultAire  as  do  commeixial  pursuits, 
it  is  not  right  that  over  1^>00  shall  be  enrolled  in  comm^xu)  classes, 
over  1,000  in  maniiai  arte,  aiid  leas  than  200  in  agriculture,  particu- 
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larly  as  South  Dakota  is  preeminently  agricultural.  In.  a  similar 
way,  only  96  girls  are  taking  work  in  teacher  training,  while  25  per 
cent  teach  without  further  preparation.  A  few  classes  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  elem«itary-9chool  subjects,  with  opportunity  f<H*  obeer- 
Tation  and  a  limited  amount  of  practice  in  the  local  schools,  would 
serve  to  raise  professional  problems  for  these  young  girls  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  and  have  the 
ultimate  result  of  building  up  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.^ 
For  the  schools  of  Group  I,  therefore,  the  committee  reconniiends 
thai— 

(1)  The  emi^liaBls  being  placed  uiran  commercial  work  be  continiHHl. 

(2)  The  onpbasks  being  placed  upon  home  economics  be  continued  and  Uuit 
more  work  be  given,  if  poisaible. 

(S)  The  worlc  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture  be  greatly,  increased. 

(4)  The  laciUties  for  teacher  training  be  increased.  That  four-year  accred- 
ited liigh  schools  organize  teacher-training  depai-tnients  in  a  fifth  or  graduate 
year,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  XTX  of  this  report 

For  the  schools  of  Group  II,  ranging  in  sizer  from  5D  to*  109,  it  is 
difficult  to  recommend  much  vocational  training.  We  find  that  stt 
present  about  one-third  as  many  ai'e  registered  for  commerce,  home 
economics,  and  manual  arts  as  are  registered  for  College  prepanitory. 
suhjects.  This  is  necessarily  due  to  the*  size  of  the  schools  and  tjie 
constricted  condition  of  the  program  of  studies.  It  is  sti-ange,  how- 
evor,  that  these  subjects  should  bo  so  popular,  when  few  go  into  com- 
merce or  industry  and  when  moi'e  than  one-fourth  of  the  boys  go  on 
the  farm  and.  moi^  thiin  one- third ^f  the  girls  teach.  For  the  schools 
of  Group  II,  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  add  work  in  vocational  train- 
ing, the  committee  recommends — 

(1)  TlTat  the  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  be  greatly  increased, 
even  at  tlie  expense  of  commercial  subjects. 

(2)  That  the  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 

(3)  That  home  economics  be  further  emphasized. 

The  schools  of  Group.  Ill,  all  with  four  teachers  or  less,  half  with 
two  or  one,  represent  a  very  difficult  problem.  Here,  while  the  stu- 
dent bodies  are  small  and  equipment  and  apparatus  meager,  n^voi- 
theless  the  occupational  features  are  quite  distinct.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  boys  farm.  More  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach. 
DesfHte  this  fact,  thein?  are  only  52  registrations  in  agriculture  and 
50  in  teax^her  training  out  of  2,641  pupils.  We  c>an  not  pass  over 
lightly  the  vocationaj  responsibilities  of  these  schools.  Many  of  these 
small  schools  offer,  the  only  educational  opportunities  that  arc  any- 
where available  for  miles  about.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  go  to  these  schools.  They  can  not  be  neglected.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  iigriculture  and  home  economics  be  einpha- 

*  For  details  of  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  see  Chapter  XIX. 
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sized  ill  the  order  named  if  Rny  vocational  education  be  attempted. 
This,  of  course,  is  doubtful  in  these  small  schools. 

Thfi  possihllities  for  cultural  training, — Certain  responsibilities  the 
high  schools  have  in  connection  with  earning  a  living.  This  we  call 
vocational  responsibility.  Certain  responsibilities  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  high  schools  that  have  connection  with  no  particular  voca- 
tion. This  we*  term  cultural.  The  boys  and  girls  that  are  turned 
out  of  the  schools  must  be  moral  and  upright.  They  must  be  loyal 
and  patriotic,  high-minded  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  acquainted 
and  practiced,  in  their  duties  and  quite  as  well  familiar  with  their 
rights.  They  must  be  healthy  and.  capable  of  caring  for  their  physi- 
cal welfare.  They  must  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  leisure 
period,  to  read  the  best,  sing  the  best,  appreciate  the  best.  These, 
coupled  with  good  manners  and  a  national  and  international  rather 
than  local  point  of  view,  mark  the  man  or  woman  of  culture.  It  is 
here  that  the  great  duty  of  the  American  high  school  lies.  So  long 
as  the  schools  are  small ;  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  few ;  so  long  as  the 
boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  decide  the  particular  line  of-  work  which 
they  wish  to  follow;  so  long  must  vocational  education  be  weak  and 
comparatively  inefficient.  But  no  matter  how  efficient  vt>cational  edu- 
cation may  in  time  grow.to.be,  fundamental  to  it  and  far  more  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run  is  the  training  that  turns  out  men  and  women 
healthy,  loyal,  public  spirited,  moral,  and  capable  of  enjoyment. 
High-school  woi*k  that  is  capable  of  producing  thcvSe  results  must 
forever  be  encouraged. 

This  is  of  course  the  fundam^tal  purpose  of  the  college  prepar- 
atory work.  The  English  is  to  teach  elegant  and  clear,  expression 
and  to  instill  a  love  of  the  best.  The  sciences  and  history  are  there 
that  the  pupil  may  interpret  life  about  him.  Mathematics  and  lan- 
guage have  their  end  here.  Tlie  piogram  of  studies  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent outlined  takes  cognizance  of  this.  Still,  there  is  a  phase  of  it 
that  may  be  improved.  The  great  ends  of  health,  citizenship,  mo- 
rality, and  the  leisure  period  may  be  aimed  at  more  directly  and  still 
may  achieve  college  preparation. 

The  "core"  of  the  program  of  studies  as  laid  down  is  mathe- 
matics and  English.  Much  of  this  is  highly  necessary,  but  not  uni- 
versally so.  The  great  emphasis  should  be'  laid  upon  English,  upon 
the  social  sciences  (especially  history  and  government),  and  upon  the 
natural  sciences  (especially  those  relating  to  health).  The  school 
law  recognizes  health  (narcotics  and  stimulants)  and  morality.  Far 
more  effective  provision  should  be  made  to  widen  the  scopo  of  these 
provisions. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  problem  of  securing  culture  is  not  a 
curriculum  problem.     Some  teachers  can  teach  Latin  so  that  all  these 
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things  come  from  it.  Many  more  fail  to  do  so.  Some  teaoli  history 
so  that  patriotic  citizens  are  produced.     Many  more  fail  to  do  so. 

The  achool-teachers  of  South  Dakota  should  firmly  resolve  that 
no  student  should  leave  the  hi^h  school  without  having  firmly  fixed 
as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  (1)  h\gh  character; 
(2)  good  health' and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  it;  (3)  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  history  and  Government,  of  our  habits  and  customs,  of 
our  ways  of  doing  things,  and  a  love  of  our  country;  (4)  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said; 
and  (5)  a  well-mannered  expression  of  life,  in  habits,  dress,  speech, 
^Titing,  and  in  dealing  with  others.  These  gained,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  would  reap  ample  reward  for  the  expense  of  their 
high  schools. 

Provisions  for  the  students  who  drop  out, — It  will  be  noted  in  the 
program  of  studies  laid  out  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  the  three,  two,  and  one  year  schools  are  only  abbre- 
viations of  the  four-year  school.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
students  will  go  elsewhere  to  attend  a  full  four-year  high  school  after 
completing  the  shorter  school  course  at  home.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Only  50  pupils  in  100  finish  the  course  as 
laid  out.  Half  leave  before  graduation.  Nevertheless,  all  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  graduate.  No  credit  is 
given  for  American  history  before  the  third  year,  or  for  economics 
before  the  fourth. 

Furthermore,  the  courses  as  outlined  do  not  proceed  upon  the  cycle 
system,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  so  that  those 
forced  to  leave  may  not  be  left  with  a  mere  remnant  of  what  they 
might  have  had. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that : 

(1)  The  work  In  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  be  contlueted  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  weU  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who  graduate. 

(2)  The  teachers  be  brought  to  reaUze  that  they  are  resjionslble  in  their 
high  school  for  the  final  education  of  all  the  pupils  that  enter  liigh  schools. 

(3)  The  hljrh-sch(M)l  insptMtor  Jind  State  superintendent  and  State  course  of 
study  recognize  this  principle,  previously  neglected. 

Th^  compromise  between  these  pn  net  pies, — Vocational  education, 
cultural  training,  and  provision  for  varying  stay  in  school  are  each 
difficult  enough  to  provide  separately.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
achieve  them  all  equally  well  in  any  system  of  schools,  not  to  mention 
the  small  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  The  following  suggestions 
are  submitted  for  the  schools  of  vaiying  size: 

(i)  The  one-teacher  high  school, — There  are  22  of  these  schools. 
The  curriculum  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  the  high  school  at 
Faith  offering  four  years  of  work  with  but  one  teacher. 
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The  committee  i^ecommends  that  the  following  standards  be  fol- 
lowed as  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit : 

(a)  That  oiie-teaclior  hl^h  8(;hool8  do  not  offer  more  than  two  years  of  work. 

ib)  That  teachers  he  permitted  to  tpach  eight  periods  a  daj,  80  minntefl 
being  deemed  the  proper  length  of  period  on  account  of  the  small  noinher  of 
pnpiLs. 

(r)  Thnt  Englislf  science  (Including  physiology  and  hygiene),  civics  and 
history,  and  agriculture  and  home  economics  be  made  the  core  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

id)  That  if  there  are  more  than  15  pupils  enrolled,  two  teachers  should  be 
employed. 

(2)  The  two-teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  42  of  these  schools 
oflPering  from  one  to  four  years  of  work  in  the  157  considered  in  this 
report.  The  committoe  recommends  that  the  following  standards  be 
followed  as  closely  as  jxxssible : 

(1)  Two-teacher  high  schools  should  offer  not  more  than  three  years  of  work. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  should  be  adjusted  both,  to  those  who  are  preparing 
for  college  and  for  those  who  are  to  stop  scliool  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

(3)«  That  tlie  major  portion  of  the  course  be  designetl  for  culture,  ceuterhig 
about  English,  science  (as  above),  and  mathematics  or  languages. 

(4)  That  students  not  preparing  for  college  be  allowed  to  substitute  prac- 
tical arts  for  mathematics  or  langnage. 

(5)  That  teachers  be  alloweil  to  teach  seven  35-mlnute  perio<K  the  sumll 

size  of  classes  allowing  this. 

(6)  The  program  of  studies  for  the  two-teacher  high  school  would  appear 

as  follows  : 

Fir  Hi  iivar. 


COLFJEGE    PREPARATORY. 

English. 

History   (government  and  |M)litics). 

Algebra. 

Foreign  language. 


NO>'OHJ-EGE    PREPARATORY. 

Knglish. 

History. 

Elective. 

Practical  arts,  agr..  comin..  or  manual 

training. 
Practical  arts,  home  economics. 


SecoHfi  year. 


Knglish. 

Sciem-e  (hygiene  and  physiology). 

Geometry. 

Foreign  language. 


English. 

Science. 

Elective. 

Practical  arts,  agr.,  comm..  or  manual 

training. 
Practical  arts,  home  ecrononilcs. 


This  arrangement  allows*  two  teachei-s  to  carry  two  years'  work, 
combines  cultural  with  very  meager  vocational  work,  provides  for 
those  who  drop  out,  and  does  all  this  on  12,  or  at  the  most,  11  sepi^rate 
classes. 
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(^)  The  thret?'tm<?hef'  hi^h  Hchool. — There  ai-e  34  three-teacher 
high  schools,  offering  three  and  four  years  of  work.  The  commit- 
tee recopuneads,  where  three  teachers  are  employed,  that  an  addi- 
tional year,  or  possibly  two,  comprising  studies  conforming  to 
community  needs,  be  snperimposed  upon  the  proix>sed  two-teacher 
schooL    By  suitable  alternation  this  can  be  accomplished. 

(4)  The  four-teacher  high  school, — There  are  17  four-teacher 
high  schools.  Four  years  of  work  should  be  offered,  the  first  two 
like  the  two-teacher  school;  the  second  two  teachers  strengthening 
the  work  of  the  last  two  years,  and  possibly  teaching  a  class  or  two  in 
the  lower  classes. 

{5)  Five  te€bch€rs  and  more. — ^No  specific  suggestions  can  be  made 
for  each  of  the  42  high  schools  without  intensive  study.  It  is  of 
course  m<Mre  easy  for  them  to  effect  a  suitable  compromise  between 
the  three  principtes  than  for  the  smaller  schools.  Tlic  ultimata 
solution  will  depend  upon  a  thoroughly  competent  high-school  in- 
spector who  can  not  only  travel  about  the  State,  but  remain  long 
enough  in  a  school  to  study  the  situation  and  upon  this  as  a  basis  give 
helpful  counsel  and  advice. 

Section  3.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION. 

High-school  education  in  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  constant 
supervision.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  schools  are  relatively 
new,  that  the  problems  are  so  recent  as  to  be  imperfectly  solved,  and 
that  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers  are  unable  to  meet 
them  efficiently  without  aid  of  some  sort. 

Supervision  of  the  high  school  partakes  of  two  kinds^  supervision 
from  within  the  school  system  and  supervision  from  without.  Im- 
provement is  needed  in  both  kinds. 

TIow  to  make  superiv'sian  by*  the  supcrinfendenf  avd  principal 
adequate. — The  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota  spends  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching.  In  the  Group  I  schools  (110 
pupils  and  over)  the  median  principal  teaches  three  periods  a  day, 
the  quartiles  being  two  and  four,  respectively.  In  the  high  schools 
of  smaller  size  the  principal  does  more  teaching,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  teachers  who  are  suppose<l  to  have  little  administrative  work, 
the  median  principal  teaching  five  periods  daily,  with  four  and  six 
periods  representing  the  quartiles. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  teaching;  he  teaches  many  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  difficult  feat  of 
preparing  in  many  lines  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  hun  to  be  a 
specialist.  This  is  because  of  the  need  for  readjustment  of  the  pro- 
gram that  comes  from  continual  employment  of  new  teachers. 
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Xot  only  does  the  high-school  principal  spend  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  teaching;  he  has  many  other  duties  which  leave  little  time 
for  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the  large  schools  the  median 
principal  spends  50  hours  a  week  on  school  work.  Of  this  time  he 
spends  13J  on  teaching,  8}  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  varying  duties.  It  is  important  to  note  that  he  only 
finds  3  hours  a  week  to  spend  in  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the 
middle-sized  schools  of  50  hours'  work,  the  median  principal  spends 
18  hours  teaching,  15  hours  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  cor- 
recting papers,  but  only  2  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
the  other  members  of  his  staff.  The  principal  of  the  small  school- 
spends  even  less.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  in  very  few  of  the 
schools  is  there  any  further  supervision. 

Consideration  of  the  data  brought  out  in  other  sections  of  this 
study,  the  immaturity  of  the  teachers,  their  brief  experience,  uid 
their  continual  moving  from  place  to  place,  securing  very  brief  tenure 
in  office,  show^s  the  need  of  the  supervision  of  their  teaching.  The 
principals  of  the  high  schools  are  employed  to  teach  and  to  handle 
various  administrative  details,  but  the  supervision  of  the  teaching 
of  the  school  is  lost  in  the  rush.  This  is  a  bad  situation  and  should 
be  remedied.    The  committee  recommends : 

(1)  That  the  State  superintendent  of  pubHc  instruction  incoriK>rate  in  his 
provisions  for  tlie  accrediting  of  sch(H»ls  a  clause  to  this  effect :  "  No  school  shaU 
be  accredited  as  a  four-year  accreilited  high  school  in  which  the  principal 
shall  teach  more  than  three  periods  daily.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  as  a 
three-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  principal  shall  teach  more  than 
four  periods  daily." 

(2)  That  in  the  increased  State  inspection  recommended  below  additional 
work  upon  the  problems  of  suiiervision  l>e  carried  on  by  the  inspector  of 
high  schools,  with  the  idea  of  training  high-school  principals  to  supervise; 
and  that  in  the  small  high  schools  the  inspector  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
supervision  of  teaching  and  in  meeting  witti  the  teachers. 

(3)  That  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  of  Instmctkm 
in  all  agencies  that  work  to  that  end. 

How  to  make  supeinmlon  hy  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
utruction  more  adequate, — At  present  the  sysi:em  of  accrediting  and 
inspection  of  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  is  altogether  inadequate. 
The  law  merely  makes  the  provision  that  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  his  assistant  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect 
these  schools  and  accredit  them  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
No  high-school  inspector  is  provided,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
traveling  allowances  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  or  the  size 
of  the  State.  As  was  stated  above,  the  State  superintendent  has  cer- 
tain power  over  such  schools  as  desire  to  be  accredited,  but  only  78 
schools  so  far  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  central 
authorities  in  this  regard. 
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The  schools  of  the  State  are  largely  bunched  in  the  eastern  third  of 
the  State.  In  the  middle  and  western  parts  the  schools  are  far  apart, 
scattered,  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  those  sections.  This  is,  of  eoin-se,  very  largely  due  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population.  There  is  only  one  high  school  (iisuaHy 
small)  for  every  400  square  miles  of  territory.  The  areas  are  smaller 
in  the  more  densely  populated  portion  of  the  State  a^id  much  larger 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  sections.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
time  in  traveling  in  South  Dakota  will  also  realize  that  train  conneo- 
tions  are  not  of  the  best,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  from  place  to 
place  in  the  State. 

The  high-school  plan  of  inspection  at  present  in  force  consists  in 
utilizing  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  deputy  State  superin- 
tendent. The  size  of  the  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  schools,  and  the 
difficulties  of  travel  make  this  poor  provision  altogether  inadequate. 
With  large  schools  and  ordinary  problems  it  would  be  all  too  little. 

In  times  like  these,  however,  such  a  force  for  inspection  can  not  be 
excused.  Bigger  problems  are  confronting  the  schools  of  South 
Dakota  than'ever  before.  Some  one  has  to  check  up  the  schools  and 
see  if  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  schools  must  be  inspected  that 
reports  may  be  verified.  This  will  be  particularly  necessary  when 
State  aid  to  high  schools  will  depend  upon  their  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.  But  the  high-school  inspector  that  South  Dakota  needs 
will  not  be  a  mere  inspector  or  reporter.  He  must  be  more  than  an 
educational  police  officer.  In  a  real  sense  he  must  be  the  teacher  of 
the  teachers  in*  the  high  schools*  of  the  State. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  inspectors,  one  with  the  sole  duty  of 
traveling  from  one  to  another  of  the  small  high  schools,  say  of  100 
pupils  or  less.  The  inspector  of  smaller  high  schools  would  have  as 
his  duty  the  collection  of  data  for  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
verification  of  reports*.-  He  should  assist  with  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  advise  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
the  content  and  management  of  the*  library,  observe  classes?  and  con- 
fer with  teachers,  possibly  hold  teachers'  meetings  to  the  betterment 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  Each  year  he  should  pick  out  one  prob- 
lem of  a  special  nature  to  carry  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  general  improvement. 

There  should  also  be  an  inspector*  or  supervisor  of  large'high  schools. 
He  should  be  a  specialist  in  school  administration,  to  assist  the  super- 
intendents in  the  larger  cities.  He  also  should  be  an  investigator 
and  teacher,  not  only  an  inspector. 

The  permanent  betterment  of  the  high-school  system  rests  upon 
these  inspectors  and  upon  their  influence  upon  the  State.  If  they 
are  mere  clerks,  their,  influence  will  be  little.    If  they  are  teachers 
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and  men  of  ability,  whose  decision  will  either  brin^  or  fail  to  bring 
State  money  to  the  schools,  they  will  command  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  high-school  teachers.  Both  men  should  have  good  train- 
ing and  experience  in  problems  of  high-school  administration.  They 
should  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  graduate  work.  They  sIkhiM 
be  able  to  fill  professon^ips  in  the  State  university.  Their  salary 
sliould  at  least  equal  what  is  paid  superintendents  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State.  They  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

The  proper  program  of  studies,  the  proper  content  of  each  subject, 
the  proper  government  of  the  school,  good  relationship  in  athletics, 
an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports,  improvement  in  teaching, 
and  a  realization  of  tlie  true  task  of  the  small  high  school  can  only 
come  from  a  continiious  intelligent  survey  of  tlie  State^  made  from 
day  to  day  by  these  m^i,  and  contirnHfUd  teething  following  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.^ 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  STATE  AID   FOR  SECONDARY   EDUCA- 
TION. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  major  portion  of  the  power  that  the 
State  governments  in  the  United  States  have  become  accustomed  to 
exercise  over  the  local  unit  has  been  the  result  of  subsidy  from  the 
Central  Government.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  oi  public  lands 
and  with  the  remission  to  the  local  units  of  fines  and  poll  taxes  and 
other  sources  of  income,  the  States  found  that  they  exercised  a  cer- 
tain power  over  the  governmental  units  within  them. 

This  power  has  lieen  used  for  three  main  purposes: 

(1)  To  return  to  the  various  individual  governmental  units  their 
share  of  State  money  not  otherwise  distributed. 

(2)  To  help  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  helping  poor  districts  and  sparsely  populated  sections 
to  maintain  good  schools. 

(3)  To  inspire  the  school  boards  of  the  State  to  progress  by  grant- 
ing sums  of  money  for  various  types  of  improvements. 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  only  the  first  of  these  is  secured  by 
the  present  system  of  distril)ution  of  fimds.  The  State  moneys  are 
distributed  to  the  counties,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  districts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  county  above  6 
years  of  age  and  under  21.    This  distribution  is  made  regardless  of 

1  The  reoFRanlzed  State  department  of  education  (Chaptei  V)  Is  planned  with  provision 
for  a  division  of  secondary  schools,  In  charpe  of  a  hlRh-Rdiool  staff.  WhUe  wt>rk  of 
hifli-Rcliool  Inspection  and  professional  anpcrrlflion  undoubtedlj  win  req«ivc  the  ftill 
time  of  two  experts  to  make  It  fuJly  effective,  It  may  be  wise  to  ask  for  one  fall-time 
Inspifctor  only  vi,t  the  ontstart  until  other  Just  as  uri;rent  noeds  In  the  State  dep>t feut 
shall  have  been  met. 
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Ihe  kind  of  adiooling^  offered,  regardies!^  of  whether  a  high  school  is 
founded  or  not,  and  tlie  only  report  that  the  district  has  to  make 
comes  from  the  report  of  the  county  superintendenU  In  return  for 
the  grant  that  is  made,  the  State  has  very  little  power  in  saying 
how  it  shall  be  spent.  If  a  district  already  has  an  elementary  school 
and  wishes  to  add  a  high  school,  no  additional  funds  are  given. 
If  a  seven  months'  term  is  provided  in  a  certain  school,  and  a  nine 
months'  term  in  another,  no  credit  is  given  the  school  for  the  longer 
term.  One  school  may  have  one  teacher  for  20  pupils,  another  four 
teachers,  and  still  the  State  funds  would  be  distributed  in  the  same 
fashion.  No  provision  is  made  for  local  need.  No  stimulus  is  given 
to  local  initiative. 

This  is  a  very  inefficient  method  for  distributing  the  school  fimd 
of  a  State,  and  it  works  an  injustice  to  the  pioneers  of  the  State, 
those  who  live  in  the  outlying  districts.  Where^  land  valuations  are 
low,  where  distances  are  great,  and  where  there  are  relatively  few 
people  of  school  age,  the  provision  of  any  facilities  for  high-school 
education  is  very  expensive,  much  more  expensive  per  pupil  than 
in  the  more  settled  areas.  N/o  provision  is  made  for  this  in  the  law. 
In  this  respect  the  law  was  once  far  more  just  than  it  is  at  present. 
WTien  the  Territory  was  granted  statehood,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  State  and  the  other.  As  the 
eastern  *third  of  the  State  has  been  settled  and  built  up,  it  has  re- 
ceived an  increasing  share  of  the  State  money. 

Distribution  of  funds  according  to  school  population  also  has  the 
effect  of  making  for  poorer  schools  and  fewer  of  them.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  a  community  to  build  a  high  school ;  nor  is  there  addi- 
tional aid.  All  the  expense  of  the  high  school  is  placed  upon  that 
now  needed  for  the  elementary  school. 

This  method  of  distribution  of  funds  also  has  the  effect  of  hurting 
the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Effort  is  required  to  build 
up  the  high  school.  Money  is  required.  It  often  happens  that,  when 
the  high  school  comes  in  without  additional  State  aid.  the  real  sU^in 
falls  upon  the  elementary  school.    This  of  course  is  unfortunate. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  wholesale  and  automatic 
distribution  of  State  fimds  is  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  help 
remote  and  backward  communities  to  better  themselves.  The  State 
iihonld  grant  tlvosefunds  only  upon  the  most  complete  cooperation 
of  the  district 

Plains  of  State  aid  n/>w  in  u^e, — In  general  there  are  five  ways  in 
which  States  give  financial  aid  to  high  schools  which  yield  better 
results  than  the  system  now  in  use  in  Sotith  Dakota:  (1)  State  nid 
for  general  high-school  purposes;  (2)  State  aid  for  high-school 
libraries  and  laboratories;  (3)  the  use  of  State  aid  for  the  extension 
of  high-school  privileges  to  pupils  who  do  not  live  near  high  school ; 
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(4)  State  aid  to  special  courses  within  the  high  school,  such  as 
agriciihiire,  teacher  training,  citizenship,  and  the  like;  and  (5)  State 
aid  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  o«f  special  high  schools,  such 
as  agi'icultural  high  schools,*  normal  training  high  schools,  etc*  The 
first  of  these  five  methods  is  considered  in  this  study  because  of  its 
gieater  simplicity  and  because  it  is  capable  of  including  the  others 
within  it.    Its  features  are  as  follows:' 

(1)  The  State  establishes*  a  high-school  fimd.  This  is  not  univer- 
sally true,  but  many  States  have  done  so.  For  illustration,  Wisconsin 
established  a  high-school  fund  of  $100,000,  Texas  $50,000,  Arkansas 
and  West  Virginia  $40,000.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  fund 
has  the  force  of  putting  the  stamp  of  public  approval  upon  high- 
school  education.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  State.  One  gi'eat  danger  in  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  too  often  the  elementary  schools 
were  not  as  well  supported  thereafter. 

(2)  Money  appropriated  according  to  need  of  the  local  units. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  present  plan  of  distribution  of  South 
Dakota's  school  fund  is  that  money  is  given  regardless  of  need. 
The  big  schools,  little  schools,  and  no  schools  at  all  share  alike  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age.  The  second  fundamental 
principle  is  to  center  attention  upon  these  schools  in  the  State  that 
are  m  real  need  of  State  aid.  Several  plans  have  been  devised  to 
care  for  this.  Massachusetts  excludes  from  State  aid  all  high  schools 
in  connnunities  of  500  families*  or  more.  Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina  exclude  towns  having  a  population  of  3,500, 
'2,500,  and  1,200,  respectively.  Massachusetts  also  has  a  plan  whereby 
every  town  having  a  taxable  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  average  of  the  State  is  thereby  excluded  from  State  aid. 
Missouri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated 
in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  the  district.  A  district  com- 
plying with  all  regulations  receives  $800  if  its  valuation  is  le&s  than 
$300,000;  $600  if  its  valuation  is  from' $300,000  to  $400,000;  $400  if 
its  valuation  is  from  $400,000  to  $600,000;  and  $200  if  its  valuation 
is  $600,000  or  more.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  thought  upon  State 
aid  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  help  the  poorer  and  less  populated 
districts  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

(3)  Money  appropriated  according  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  units. 
Many  States  reward  efforts  of  the  local  units  by  helping  them, 
provided  certain  things  are  done.  This  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  proviso,  fundamental  to  any  State  aid.    For  instance,  Mis- 

»  See  Chapter  XI. 

sThcAc  plans  are  outUned  In  detail  In  tho  various  State  laws  (see  Bal.  of  Bo.  of  EdoCt 
1915,  No.  47,  for  a  digest  of  school  laws),  and  commentaries  upon  them  are  found  In 
Cubberley's  **  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment "  and  In  Bntterworth*8  "An  BraliUh 
tlon  of  Methods  of  Financing  Public  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  Statea." 
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souri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated  by 
law  is  levied,  provided  a  high  school  is  maintained  and  a  principal 
employed,  provided  each  teacher  is  paid  at  least  $40  a  month,  pro- 
vided noaresident  pupils  are  admitted  at  a  reasonable  fee,  provided 
the  average  attendance  of  the  previous  year  has  been  15  or  more, 
and  provided  it  gives  a  year's  course  in  agriculture.  Such  aid  can 
not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  teachers'  salaries.  A 
sum  of  money  may  be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  local  community,  a  sum  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  high  school,  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  daily  attendance, 
a  sum  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  or  a  sum  according  to 
the  cost  of  running  the  school.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  appro- 
priate a  lump  smn  of  money  to  a  school  of  a  certain  class,  provided 
it  meets  standards  laid  down  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 
Upon  this  as  a  basis  the  committee  recommends  that — 

(1)  The  legislature  create  a  special  fund  for  the  improveinont  of  secondary 
education.  (This  should  be  set  aside  from  the  State  tax.  pr(>iM)sod  in  Chapter 
IX,  or  be  an  annual  State  appropriation  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  the 
State  school  fund.    It  should  include  at  least  $75,000  annually.) 

(2)  This  fund  be  utilized  to  aid  districts  that  need  it  most 

(3)  Aid  be  granted  to  high  schools  in  proportion  tc»  the  efforts  of  the  local 
community  on  the  following  basis:  A  lump  sum  of  $800  for  a  standard  four- 
year  high  school ;  $600  for  a  standard  three-year  high  sch(K)l ;  and  $500  for  a 
standard  two-year  high  school.  (To  secure  this  money  the  high  scliool  to  be  in 
operation  36  weeks,  to  follow  the  State  course  of  study,  to  pay  its  teachers  a 
sum  double  the  State  aid  or  receive  proportionately  loss,  to  reply  to  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  superintendent  for  accrediting.) 

This  program  of  aid  to  the  high  scliool  based  upon  the  principles 
outlined  above  woidd  go  a  long  way  toward  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide system  of  secondary  education.  It  would  help  centralize  con- 
trol of  secondary  education..  It  would  free  the  children  of  certain 
communities  from  the  shortsightedness  of  members  of  certain  boards 
of  education.  It  would  enable  the  State  to  exercise  healthful  con- 
trol of  the  big  investment  which  it  has  been  making  for  years  past. 

With  this  established  as  a  basis,  it  would  then  be  possible,  as  the 
education  in  the  State  develops,  to  include  other  types  of  State  aid, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  other  types  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
subsidy  of  various  types  of  subject  matter,  as  is  now  being  done  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  important  thing  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  realize  is 
that  special  State  aid  for  high  schools  is  fundamental  to  their  devel- 
opment; that  these  funds  should  be  given  with  two  ideas  in  mind,  the 
one  to  encourage  and  reward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  other  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  the  boyg 
and  girls  of  the  State;  and  that  the  future  development  and  improve- 
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ment  of  these  schools  and  the  institution  of  new  and  better  work  are 
dependent  upon  tliis  course.  Montana*  Minnesota*  and  North  Da- 
kota all  follow  this  plan. 

Section  5.  THE  PROBLEM  OP  A  PROPER  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  high-school  teaching  force  that  is  capable 
of  assuming  in  an  efficient  way  the  burden  that  is  thrust  upon  it  is  as 
important  a  pmrt  of  a  program  of  school  development  as  any  other 
single  feature.  In  order  to  make  the  improvement  that  is  needed  in 
high-school  education.  South  Dakota  must  be  able  to  train«  employ, 
and  hold  competent  teachers. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  XVII,  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota 
provide  for  the  certification  of  high-school  teachers  under  five  cate- 
gories: (1)  Life  diploma;  (2)  State  certificate;  (^)  vocational  cer^ 
tificate;  (4)  provisional  certificate:  (5)  first-grade  certificate.   Under    - 
the  State  law  a  teacher  may  teach  in  a  high  school  in  South  Dakota 
if  he  has  graduated  from  a  standard  college  or  from  a  normal  school   > 
four  years  in  advance  of  high  school,  or  two  years,  if  he  has  taken  ^ 
certain  work  in  education.     The  law  provides  that  these  standards  - 
may  be  lowered  for  teachers  of  certain  subjects,  and  that  in  soma   ~ 
schools  teachers  may  be  employed  who  hold  the  first-grade  certifi- 
cate, meaning  the  equivalent  of  high-school  graduation.    This  law 
is  more  or  less  ineffective,  and  to  supplement  it  tlie  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  has  included  in  his  specifications  f«  a 
place  on  the  accredited  list  the  requirement  that  all  teachers  in  fonr- 
year  accredited  high  schools  must  have  training  equivalent  to  grado- 
ation  from  the  State  university,  while  in  all  other  high  schools  the 
training  must  be  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
a  full  four-year  high-school  coui'se.     It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
State  superintendent  in  accrediting  schools  sets  up  higher  standards 
than  the  State  laws,  and  justly  so.     It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  ruling  of  the  State  superintendent  has  no  effect  nnleas 
the  school  wishes  to  be  accredited,  and  that  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  schools  actuallv  do  become  accredited. 

Tminmf/  of  the  teachers, — ^Without  a  great  deal  of  patient  stndy  ^ 
and  personal  conference  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  aGcarat^ 
idea  of  the  exact  training  of  a  teacher.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
time  spent  in  school,  the  subjects  taken,  the  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Even  then  the  infomnatioii 
must  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate.  The  data  submitted 
below,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically  accnnife^ 
but  as  the  best  means  at  hand  by  which  the  training  of  these  temdiers 
may  be  expressed. 
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TiBLB    84. — 


TrttMuff  of  high-school   teaehi'rs  in  iSaath    Dakota^   expressed  in 
yvot'M  bci/oiid  the  high-Hchool  course. 


Length  of  training. 


Ko  jMn  beyond  hifj^  fldioal. .. . 
VBP  ywwtr  CMBy^BB  mni  scnooi . . , 
Two  years  beyoad  luidi  at^ool. . 
ntrve  years  bayond  mpk  sdic»l 
Ibiir  years  bsyood  high  sehDoL 
7lv«  ycftTs  beyond  high  ackool. . 
Six  years  beqrand  high  school . . . 
fcTen  yearsDtyond  high  school 

Median. 

Ql 

Q3. 


Teactbersia 
Oroupl 
schools.! 


0 
8 

21 

7 

142 

26 
5 
2 


Teachers  in 
O  roup  II 
schools.* 


4.0 
3.6 
4.4 


0 
0 
19 
8 
116 
6 
2 
0 


4.0 
3.6 
4.3 


Teadiersia 

Group  in 

schools.' 


10 

74 

» 

221 

7 

0 

0 


3.7 
2.4 
4.1 


*  Scbm^  having  nuire  than  1 10  pnpils. 

*  Sdioob  havfaii(  dO  to  109  pupils. 


)  Schools  having  less  than  49  pupils. 


On  the  whole  the  high-school  teachers  seem  to  be  comparatively 
well  prepared,  much  better  than  the  State  law  would  require. 

Experienee  of  the  high-ffchool  teacher, — ^The  teachers  in  each  school 
were  ranked  in  order  of  length  of  experience  in  months,  and  the 
median  secured  for  each  school.  The  conditions  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Tabu-:  85. — Medimn  e^tperienee  of  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota. 


Teachers'  experience. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

• 

(«roup  III. 

Under  10  months 

0 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
2 

! 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

H 

7 

I 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

19 

Ht4^9(^1INlfltb4i.  . . 

Id 

ntfrWrnooths 

14 

>tt<^401Banth« 

11 

4tto90vantb« 

12 

SItoitmontlu 

5 

n  to  TV  months .   . 

5 

71  i» WnHmthv  , 

3 

SitoflVnonfhfF. 

2 

W  to  100  aumthe 

6 

Itttantmittehs. 

1 

lllto12(^m«ntM\                  

1 

'Si  to  130  nientbs , . 

0 

121 19  i40nifflitY?f<. .         . .     . 

0 

i4tf»ma>flntte. 

0 

lA  to  iei  BOBtte. 

0 

1 

♦      This  table  reads  as  follows :  In  Grmip  I  there  were  no  schools  the 

I  BiediaB  of  the  experience  of  whoee  teachers  w^ts  under  10  montlLs; 

I  in  Group  II  there  were  7  such  schools,  in  Group  III  19. 

^      The  high-school  teachers  of  South  Ehikota  for  the  most  part  are 

'   relatively  inexperienced* 

I       Tennre  of  the  kigh^school  teachers. — It  is  true  that  teachers  do  not 

-  remain  in  one  place.  The  median  teacher  in  South  Dakota  high 
schools  remains  in,  his  position  but  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
is  not  worse  than  in  adjoining  States,  however.  In  Iowa  the  tenure 
is  but  one  year  and  10  days,  in  North  Dakota  one  year  and  four  and 
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one-half  months,  in  Nebraska  one  year  and  two  months, 
lowing  table  shows  the  conditions  in  these  four  States:  '■ 


Table  86. — Tenure  of  office  in  four  States  oa  thown 
lit  aaine  pliii-e  for  u  gicett  iiumbe 

bv  the  per  cent  of  tiac 
of  years. 

LenctbarteDtve. 

^oU. 

S&. 

Nebnika. 

loi 

Holding  ptace- 

i 

Prtcl. 

Prtel. 
IS 

Prt 

S 

Age. — The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  for 
young  group.  The  median  age  for  men  is  29,5  yeajs.  for  women 
years.  Half  of  the  men  teachers  are  included  witliin  the  ages  2. 
35 ;  one-half  the  women  between  24  and  32. 

Causes  of  leaving  the  teaching  profession. — The  following  q 
tions  were  asked :  Why  do  the  high-school  teachers  leave  the  scho 
Within  the  past  three  years  (since  September.  1914)  how  m 
teachers  regularly  employed  mi  your  high-school  faculty  have 
signed^  Of  this  number,  how  many  resigned  to  study?  How  m 
quit  permanently?  How  many  resigned  to  acOept  another  posi 
in  South  Dakota?  In  other  States?  These  data  are  given  in  the 
lowing  table : 

TablI:  87. — Illglt-schoot  tcachvrH  reitltmlng. 


flroopi. 

1 

a 

1 

|a 

pi 

1 

|'4 

Num.  Tn 
bet.    rem. 

to" 

Aver- 
se 

I1U1I>- 
tttt. 

tr 

S 

'^T.' 

Ppr 

« 

rant. 

i 

88 

3S 

M 

i£ 

11. S 

sa 

■IS 

i 

33.3 

71 

IM 

n> 

7.^3 

1A 

U,0 

'^ 

n% 

18B 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota 
main  but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  From  this  table  it  can  be  t 
that,  of  those  who  leave,  about  one-third  quit  the  professitm  i>er 
nently,  about  one-third  leave  the  State  to  teach  in  another  State, 
about  one-fourth  move  to  another  school. 

Load  carried  by  these  teacher8.-~To  illustrate  the  typical  amt 
and  character  of  this  work  it  was  decided  to  find  out  the  nun 
of  subjects  taught  by  eadi  teacher.     Subjects  were  classified 
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follows :  English,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
United  States  history,  other  history,  chemistry,  physics,  other  science, 
commercial,  pedagogy,  normal  reviews,  industrial  arts,  domestic 
science,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  physical  training,  and  grade 
work.  The  number  of  subjects  which  these  teachers  taught  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Table  SS. — Xumber  of  subjects  taught  J>y  teach 

ers  in  South  Dakota  high  schools. 

Subjects  taoght. 

Oroapl. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

ICen. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

One 

65 

73 

18 

3 

20 

31 

14 

3 

85 

104 

32 

6 

14 
42 
37 
13 

4 
1 

4 

14 

23 

9 

4 

18 
4G 
60 
22 
8 

4 

19 
55 
45 
16 
5 

1 
4 

15 

25 

12 

8 

3 

6 

Two 

23 

Hire* 

70 

Jour 

70 

Plv« 

28 

Six 

1 

13 

Seven 

8 

1     

. 

Median 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

3.4 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.1 

This  means  that  in  the  schools  of  Group  I  most  of  the  teachers 
teach  two  or  three  different  subjects  for  which  special  preparation  is 
needed,  but  an  appreciable  part  teach  only  one.  In  school^  of  Group 
II  most  of  the  teachers  distribute  their  efforts  over  two  to  four  dif- 
ferent subjects;  in  Group  III  they  distribute  over  three  and  four, 
with  as  many  teaching  five  as  teach  two.  This,  of  course,  has  the 
significance  of  emphasizing  broad  preparation.  High-school  teach- 
ers in  South  Dakota  for  the  present  should  not  specialize  in  one  sub- 
ject, but  rather  should  have  two  or  three  in  which  they  are  equally 
expert. 

Salaries  paid  high-school  teachers. — The  salaries  of  high-school 
teachers  in  South  Dakota  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  89. — Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 


Sa!arie8. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

11,700 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
3 

14 
2 
1 

10 

1  aoo 

1,500 

1 

1,450 

1.400 ^ 



1J50 

1 
3 
1 

10 

11 

3 

13 

4 

20 

12 

30 

19 

18 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1,300 

1,250 

1.200 

1 
1 

1.100 

1,050 

1,000 

1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

1 

050 

900 

1 
2 

1 

3 
9 
14 
30 
25 
13 
2 

1 

850 

1 

800 

2 

5 

750       

18 

TOO  

1 
1 
1 
2 

18 

650          

44 

eoo      

19 

660     

8 

500 

1 

250 

1 

150  

1 

ICedian 

81,228.50 

1860.00 

1875.00 

$714.00 

8675.00 

8685.00 
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Tl«}se  data  give  in  a  complete  way  the  material  rewards  gained  by 
high-school  teachers  (excepting  principals)  in  the  b^gh  schools 
studied  in  South  Dakota.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  90. — Snlarirs  of  high-ftchool  principals  in  South  Dakota. 


Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Grotip  III. 

Mra. 

Women. 

Mm. 

Women. 

■ 
Men. 

Women. 

13,100  to  13.1.50 

2.200  to   2,250 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

5 

1 

2.000to   2,050 

1,900 

1,800 

1 
3 
4 

1 

2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 

1 

1  700   

1  600   

1,5S0   

1^500  

3 

1 
2 

2 

1  450   

1  40(>  

1 
1 
7 
3 

10 
6 
9 
2 

U 
2 

1.350 

IJOO 

1 

1.250 

r»"""' -•--••••••-•••••••••••■••••■• 

1.300 

f  • ' 

1  150 

I.IOB 

1 

•»•*"'  •••■""••"••••• 
1,050  

1 
1 

1 



1,000 

2 

3 

9,50 

1 

900 ! 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

850 

1 

800 ' 

i 

3 

750 ! 

1 



1 

TOO - 

{ 

Median 

$1,715.00 

$1,025.00 

$1,430.00 

$810.00  1 

1 

$1,111.00  i      $825^00 

7^he  chararterhtfc  teacher, — The  teacher  that  is  typical  of  the  higli 
schools  of  South  Dakota  can  .best  be  described  by  the  medians  given 
above. 

The  man  teacher  in  the  larger  schools  is  over  30  years  of  age,  has 
graduated  from  a  four-year  college,  and  has  been  in  his  present  posi- 
tion nearly  two  years,  after  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere. 
He  teaches  two  or  three  subjects,  more  often  two  than  three,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  over  $14^00,  and  if  he  is  promoted  to  a  principalship 
can  do  better.  The  woman  teacher  is  over  27  years  old,  has  graduated 
from  a  four-year  college,  has  been  in  her  pre.sent  position  nearly  two 
years,  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere.  She  usually  teaches  two 
subjects,  but  is  more  likely  to  teach  three  than  a  man.  She  receives 
a  salary  of  $860. 

In  the  Group  II  schools  the  male  teacher  is  ju.st  under  30  years  of 
age,  has  taught  but  one  year  before  coming  to  his  present  position, 
and  has  taught  nearly  two  years  in  this  place.  He  teaches  three  sub- 
jects and  receives  a  salary  of  $875.  The  female  teacher  has  graduated 
from  a  four-ye^ir  college,  teaches  three  or  four  subjects,  has  had  ex- 
perience and  tenure  equal  to  the  male  teacher,  but  only  receives  $714 
in  salary. 
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In  the  smair  schools  the  age  and  training  ol  the  teachers  is  very 
fittle  diffei^ni.  The  tettehei*s  are  a  little  younger,  not  quite  so  well 
trained.  The  male  teacher  receives  $675  and  teaches  four  different 
subjects;  the  female  teacher  receiving  $685  and  teaches  four  or  five 
different  subjects^  more  often  five  than  four. 

About  one-half  of  these  teachers  will  leave  their  present  positions 
this  year,  one-third  to  leave  the  profession  permanently,  one-third  to 
te^ich  in  another  State,  one-fourth  to  take  a  place  in  another  school 
within  the  State,  and  the  remainder  for  varying  reasons. 

South  Dakota  has  as  good  a  teaching  staff  as  the  States  which  lie 
adjoLning.  The  teachers  are  fairly  well  paid,  well  trained,  and  r(^ 
main  at  their  posts  scMnewhat  longer  than  the  teachers  in  Iowa,  Nortk 
Dakota,  or  Nel^raska.  The  weaknesses  found  are  common  in  otliet 
States.  The  strong  points  in  the  State  are  not  so  strong  that  the^ 
might  not  be  stronger. 

Whatever  there  is  of  excellence  in  the  situation  is  not  due  to  the 
law  concerning  the  certificajtitm  of  teachers.  It  comes  solely  f roia 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instructi(»,  who.  has 
made  the  seho<^  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  him^  with  practically 
no  authoritv. 

Chapten  XVII  contains  recommendations  making  provisk>n  for  a 
gradual  reorganization  and  unifitcation  of  the  certificati<m  laws.  If 
these  are  accepted,  certificates  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  professional  courses  in  i^ormal  schools  and  other 
professional  schools  only.  It  will  also  reduce  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates to  be  issued.    In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  committee 


That  fiYe  type»  of  eertifteates,  eanrins^  certain  priylle^ices  and  in^nte«l  oaly 
after  eertsin  reQ^iresitents^  be  granted  to  teaetaers  for  high  schools^  viz : 
Firgf-f^rade  hiffh'Schw>l  eerti/ieate. 

VaUd  for  life. 

Good  in  any  high  school  in  the  State. 

Colters  gnrdnation,  or  its  equivalent  necessary  for. 

Twenty  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 

Five  years  ot  soceessfnl  teaching. 
Btcond-^rmde  hiffk-sehoc/l  eeriificate. 

Valid  lor  fiTe  years  and  renewable  once. 

nradaatfon  'from  Junior  college,  normal  school,  or  its  cquiTalent. 

Ten  semester  hours  In  education  and  psychology  renuire<l. 

Three  years  of  sTiceessful  teaching. 

Valid  in  an  high  schools,  except  four-year  aecrediteit  higli  schooli^. 
Provifnonal  ceriifieaie. 

To  be  granteil  to  those  who  meet  above  requirements,  expc^ieiK'e  alone 
excepted. 
Toesffonai  Mffh-nchool  certificate. 

to  \%  gnuited  99  at  present,  emitting  forei^  VaiiguftgeH. 
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Special  high -School  certificate. 

To  be  granted  to  those  teaching  in  high  schools  in  South  IHrbota  before 

the  passage  of  this  act 
Valid  for  two  years  in  any  high  school  of  the  State.  , 

May  be  renewed  as  often  as  desired  by  attendance  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  four  semester  hours  of  work  at  a  six  weelcs'  summer  session 
of  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  teachers*  college. 

Section  6.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SPEEDING  UP  THE  WORK. 

A  number  of  agencies*are  combining  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  increasing  demand  for  higher  training  for  entrance 
to  professions  has  placed  emphasis  upon  economy  of  time.  When  the 
young  physician  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school,  four 
in  high  school,  two  or  three  in  college,  and  four  in  professional  edu- 
jpation,  followed,  by  a  year  or  two  as  an  interne,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  had  been  some  valuable  time  wasted  somewhere  along  the  line. 
The  practice  of  15  years  of  preparation  for  professional  education  is 
not  warranted  by  experience  in  the  French  or  English  schools.  This 
has  had  the  tendency  to  increase  agitation  for  speeding  up. 

The  prospect  of  military  training,  consuming  a  year  or  two  of  a 
young  man's  life,  will  increase  the  difficulty.  It  will  advance  the  age 
of  entrance  into  professions  nearly  to  30.  The  result  will  'be,  without 
doubt,  to  cause  the  schools  to  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing  in  less 
time. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  speeding  up  of  the  high-school  work  will  do 
much  good.  America  needs  trained  men — the  better  trained  the 
better.  There  will  be  bigger  problems  to  solve.  Many  boys  will  be 
called  from*  school  at  the  age  of  21  for  military  service.  The  public 
schools  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving  even  more  training 
in  less  time.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  speed  with 
which  our  schools  may  work  without  decreasing"  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  nation,  not  only  in  times  of  war 
but  in  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  Two  features  of  the  speeding-up 
process  will  be  discussed  here. 

(/)  The^  schools  may  speed  up  the  irork  hy  spending  more  time 
in  teaching. — Many  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota  were  forced  to 
increase  the  speed  of  school  work  oitlier  by  lengthening  the  school 
day  or  by  teaching  on  Saturday.  This  was  true  this  year  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  or  because  of  the  demand  for  early 
closing  to  assist  in  planting  the  crops.  Good  results  were  found  as  a 
result  of  this  plan. 

Another  plan  for  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  schools  is  the  insti- 
tution of  the  summer  high  school,  an  institution  which  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1916  there  were  sum* 
mer  high  schools  reported  by  109  cities,  the  majority  ruuning  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.    The  plans,  value,  cost,  and  practice  in  the  case 
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of  summer  high  schools  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  1917,  Bu- 
reau of  EJdtacation.    It  is  plainly  shown  there  that  the  plan  is  simple, 
the  administration  not  complex,  the  results  good,  and  the  cost  rela-  ^ 
tively  little. 

Wherever  possible  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  should  increase 
the  length  of  their  school  day,  week,  and  year.  Credit  for  work  so 
done  and  pay  for  the  teachers  should  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
put  in. 

(£?)  The  schools  may  speed  up  the  vork  hy  hridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, — One  great  source  of 
waste  of  time  is  the  gap  that  lies  between  the  elementary  and  sec- . 
ondarj'  schools.  The  pupil  is  accustomed  to  certain  treatment  in 
the  grades.  He  usually  has  but  one  teacher.  He  remains  in  one 
room.  He  is  accustomed  to  certain  subjects  that  he  has  taken  for 
some  time.  Suddenly  he  is  transferred  to  the  high  school.  Here  he 
mov^  from  room  to  room.  He  is  taught  by  different  teachers.  New 
subject  matter  confronts  him.  So  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  new  order  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  up.  The 
greatest  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school  in  the  first 
few  months. 

From  these  arguments  have  come  the  agitation  for  the  junior 
high  school,  a  reorganization  of  gi-ades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the 
better  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  age  involved  and  to  make  a  "lap 
joint"  between  the  schools. 

Seven  of  the  schools  answering  the  questionnaire  reported  junior 
high  schools,  two  additional  schools  planning  to  have  them  next  year. 
They  are — 

Year  established. 
AU  Saints  (Sioux  FaUs)  School 19i4-15 

Madison 19ia-14 

Hnron 191&-17 

Rapid    City 1916-17 

Waubay. 191&-17 

Herreid 1910-17 

Hedfield Planned    for   1918 

Owanka — Planned   for  1918 

These  schools  are  planning  to  reorganize  the  work  in  an  effective 
way. 

It  is  not  necessarj',  however,  for  the  majority  of  the  schools  in 
South  Dakota  to  have  junior  high  schools.  Quite  as  good  an  effect 
may  be  produced  otherwise.    This  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(1)  The  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  are  not  separate  from  the 
elementary  schools.  Out  of  ISO  schools,  172  have  the  grades  and 
high  school  both  in  one  building.  The  teachers  also  spread  between 
the  work  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  In  many  of  the  schools  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools 
share  the  same  study  hall.    This  is  true  in  35  schools. 
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(3)  In  29  out  of  122  schools  there  Is  departmental  work  in  the 
upper  gmdes,  particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Tbis^  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  work  more  alike  in  the  two  schools. 

(4)  In  17  out  of  129  schools  elementary-school  pupils  aflte  allowed 
to  take  some  high-school  work  upon  certain  conditions,  such  as  '^  on 
trial,"  "  upon  ability,"  "  fast  group,"  and  the  like. 

(5)  In  48'  out  of  124  schools  ekmentary-school  pupils  take  part 
in  the  student  activities  of  the  high  school,  such  as  literarj'  societies, 
athletics,  etc. 

While  the  small  high  sdiool  has  the  disadvantages  shown  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  study,  it  is  probably  true  that  it  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  completely  solving  tl^  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  than  is  possible  in  the 
cities,  even  where  there  is  a  junior  high  schooL  In  buildings  where 
both  schools  arC'  located,  where  upper  grade  pupils  sit  in  the  high- 
school  study  hall,  where  both  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  w^hei-e 
exceptional  grade  children  ai*e  allowed  to*  start  high-school  work,  and 
where  the  rest  is  on  the  departmental  plan,  where  both  elementary 
and  high-school  pupils  take  part  in  athletics  and  other  social  activi- 
ties, then  there  is  no  gap.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  high  schools  of 
South  Dakota  take  the  following  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  elementary  and  high  school: 

(1)  That  the  two  schools  be  considered  one  school  as  much  as 
})ossible. 

(2)  That  the  practice  of  teaching  in  both  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  be  encouraged. 

(3)  That  exceptional  elementary  school  pupils  be  allowed  to  take 
certain  subjects  in  the  high  school,  thus  shortening  the  time  for 
their  high-school  course. 

Section;.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

r.  The  creation  by  the  State  legislature  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  needy  districts,  to  aggregate 
at  least  $75,000  annually. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  vocational  training  by — 

(a)  Continuing  and   increasing  the  emphasis  now  placed  on 

commercial  work  and  home  economics; 
(&)  Increasing  the  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriciilture: 
(e)  Enlarging  the  facilities  for  teacher  training. 

3.  Conducting  the  work  in  the  high  schools  with  a  view  t»  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  those  wlio 
graduate. 
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4.  Amending  the  present  certification  laws  to  provide  for  grant- 
ing five  tgrpes  of  certificates  for  high-school  teachers. 

5.  The  strengthening  of  high-school  supervision  by — 

(a)  Requiring  the  principals  to  teach  less  and  to  supervise  more ; 

(b)  Increasing  the  amount  and  closeness  of  high-s(;hool  inspec- 

tion by  the  State. 

6.  The  appointment  of  one,  and  preferably  two,  high-school  in- 
spectors. 

7.  The  equalization  of  opportunity  for  all  children  to  acquire  a 
high-school  education  through  a  system  of  competitive  examination, 
scholarships,  and  remission  of  tuition. 

8.  The  &^)eeding  up  of  the  work  in  the  high  schools  by — 
(a)  Increasing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching; 

(6)  Spanning  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  schools, 
and  organizing  junior  high  schools  wherever  practicable^ 


■J  I 


Chapter  XVII. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF  AND  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION. 


Prohlem  of  adequate  teacher  certification. — No  phase  of  the  survey 
is  more  important,  and  none  is  in  more  urgent  need  of  remedy,  than 
is  an  adequate  teacher  supply  for  the  schools.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  for  many  years  the  teaching  profession  has  been  held  in  less 
high  regard  in  the  United  States  than  is  its  due;  the  teachers  have 
been  ranked  and  rated  more  by  their  salaries  than  by  their  service  to 
the  public.  Teachers'  salaries  are  inadequate,  and  the  professional 
requirements  are  correspondingly  low.  The  profession  has  suffered 
because  almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  get  permission  to  instruct 
school  children.  If  it  were  not  that  the  average  public  school  teacher 
has  given  the  public  much  more  than  he  has  received,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  schools  and  education  in  our  country. 

The  world  war  is  making  this  already  serious  problem  more  acute. 
Since  1914  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Teachers'  salaries  have  also  advanced,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  cost 
of  living.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  competent  per- 
sons in  the  numerous  war  industries;  many  are  called  to  their  coun- 
try's flag.  As  a  result  the  schools  may  soon  go  begging  for  teachers, 
unless  the  public  and  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  take  the  matter' 
seriously  in  hand.  Now,  in  the  days  of  urgent  need,  is  the  right  time 
to  secure  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  profession  to  become  profefiHwn^fVtzed, 

Composition  of  t?ie  teachinrj  staff. — But,  first,  who  are  the  teachers 
that  have  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  school  children  in 
South  Dakota  ?  What  is  their  niunbcr  and  preparation  ?  Their  teach- 
ing tenure  and  remuneration?  Their  social  status?  And  what  is  the 
probability  that  they  will  follow  teaching  as  a  life  work?  These  and 
other  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  State  requires  an  army  of  more  than  7,000  teachers  to  fill  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools:  of  these  nearly  2,300  must  be  re- 
newed annually,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  profession.  The 
actual  number  of  teachers  employed  has  not  varied  much  in 
the  last  five-year  period.  In  1912  thei^e  were  in  the  schools  1,071 
men  teachers  and  5,493  women  teachers.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
men  has  decreased  slightly  each  year,  and  the  women  have  increased 
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correq>ondingly.  Thus,  in  1916  there  were  1,032  men  and  6,025 
women  teachers.  Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
there  has  been  further  marked  decrease  in  men  teachers.  Women 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  increase  steadily  in  numbers.  While  this 
is  to  be  expected,  it  is  also  quite  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
to  keep  in  them  as  large  a  number  of  men  teachers  as  possible.    Par- 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Teachers 


ticuiarly  is  this  true  if  this  great  agricultural  State  is  to  realize  its 
hopes  of  organizing  the  strong  farm  community  schools  discussed  in 
a  former  chapter.  But  the  teaching  profession  must  first  be  sta-. 
bilized  and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  be  made  the  equal  of 
opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this  South  Dakota  can  not 
expect  any  large  number  of  well-prepared,  experienced  men  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  schools. 
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Cases  of  present  iustahillty. — Figure  IG  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  above  assertions.  It  is  based  on  answers  received  from  ^941 
rural  teachers  who  were  questioned  in  regard  to  permanency  in  the 
schools.  Forty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  declared  frankly  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  professi<m  permanently.  And 
why?  Thirty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  find  salaries  too  low 
for  them  to  make  ends  meet  financially;  17  per  cent  find  the  work 
too  hard,  chiefly  because  of  bad  hygienic  and  sanitary  surroundings, 
long  distance  to  school,  many  classes,  etc.  On  much  the  same  grounds 
10.3  per  cent  declare  the  schools  too  small  (in  attendance)  and  un- 
interesting; 18.5  per  cent  find  housing  conditions  bad,  some  using  the 
expression  "intolerable";  finally,  12.8  per  cent  exi^ct  to  marry 
soon.  Conditions  in  the  village  schools  are  practically  as  unsatis- 
factory as  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  1,300  teachers,  39.1  per  c^nt  ex- 
pect to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently ;  4T.7  2>er  cent  desire 
to  change  for  "more  attractive  and  remunerative  occupations"  as 
soon  as  opportunity  knocks.    The  rest  are  undecided. 

Additional  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  are  these:  913  teachers  "find 
it  advisable"  to  board  and  lodge  with  members  of  the  school  board; 
74-1  teachers  declare  living  conditions  bad;  unheated  rooms,  lack  of 
privacy,  poor  cooking,  and  high  cost  of  board  are  included  in  this 
list.  Many  complain  that  life  in  the  country  is  lonesome  and  oft«n 
unattractive;  others  find  that  the  well-to-do  people  in  the  towns  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  the  teachers.  Here  are  reasons  enough  why 
many  of  the  best  young  people  in  the  State*  do  not  wish  to  ii)ve«t 
much  time  and  money  in  becoming  professional  teachers  and  why 
they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  calling. 

Length  of  teaching  tenures. — What  then  is  the  length  of  teaching 
tenure  in  the  different  schools?  Figure  17  shows  that  31.2  |>er 
cent  of  the  rural  and  19.2  per  cent  of  the  village  teachers  are  teach- 
ing their  first  school,  and  that  only  9.0  per  cent  and  13.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  have  taught  as  many  as  four  schools.  Few  teachers 
have  taught  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  a  school.  Finally,  the 
average  teaching  life  of  a  rural  teacher  is  3.70  school  years,  and  of  a 
village  teacher,  4.95  years.  Throughout  it  is  found  that  the  village 
schools  are  better  stabilized  than  the  rural. 

Age  of  the  teachers. — One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishing teaching  on  a  professional  basis,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
is  the  ease  with  which  many  pei*sons,  children  almost,  can  get 
teaching  credentials,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  tlw?  de- 
numd  has  become  exceptionally  urgent.  The  law  reqidres  that  "  no 
pei-son  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  hjis  not  attained  to  the 
age  of  18  years."  Yet  the  questionnaires  answered  by  rural  teachers 
contain  the  names  of  29  teachers  under  17  years  of  age  and  of  53 
who  are  just  17.    How  these  persons  have  procured  their  certificates 
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is  hard  to  understand,  unless  they  deliberately  falsified  their  state* 
nients  to  the  examiners.  At  any  rate  such  youngsters  shnrid  be  at- 
tending school  instead  of  teaching.  The  largest  group-  oi  rural 
teachei*s  (2,641)  range  between  19  and  25  years  of  age;  wMIb  the 
largest  gi-oup  of  village  teachers  (553)  range  between  25  and  80 
years.  For  really  satisfactory  results  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
gradual  increase  from  the  19  to  20  group  well  upward  of  the  30  to 
35  group.    Some  day  this  must  come  to  pass. 
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Mwi'tfal  condition  of  teachers, — Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  mar- 
ried. Out  of  3,941  rural  teachers  reporting,  only  434  are  married; 
and  in  a  total  of  1,360  village  teachers^  only  210  are  married.  Very 
few  except  the  married  teachers  have  persons  depending  on  them 
for  support,  there  being  510  persons  with  dependents  among  the 
rural  teachers  and  264  among  the  village  teachers.  The  small  num- 
ber of  married  teachers  is  another  indication  of  the  present  insta- 
bility of  the  profession.  Well  prepared,  mari'ied  men  teachers  can 
not  be  attracted  to  rural,  or  even  village  schools,  before  the  perma- 
nent year-round  community  school  is  organized.    It  would  also  be 
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worth  while  to  induce  married  women,  with  grown  families,  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  normal  schools,  preparatory  to  reentering  the  pro- 
fession.   Such  women  would  at  least  understand  children. 

Homes  for  teachers  needed, — As  stated  in  Chapter  X,  homes  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  teachers,  and  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
school  plant.  Of  the  rural  teachers,  90  per  cent  live  in  the  district 
where  they  teach;  the  other  10  per  cent  live  mostly  in  near-by  towns. 
But  many  declare  the  living  conditions  so  bad  that  they  "  must  give 
up  teaching  in  the  country  or  ruin  their  health."  The  trouble  is  that 
well-to-do  farmers  seldom  care  to  be  bothered  with  an  extra  boarder, 
and  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  not  fit  for  young  persons  who  have 
probably  been  reared  under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  the  erection  of  modern  teacheragcs  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  plant. 

Academic  and  professional  preparation. — The  village  teachers  have 
had  better  academic  preparation  than  the  rural  teachers.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  teachers  reporting  have  not  completed  their  elemen- 
tary-school course.  Most  of  these  have,  however,  been  enabled  some- 
how to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school.  Of  the  rural  teachers, 
58.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers,  70.2  per  cent,  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high-school  course.  In  high-school  preparation 
the  South  Dakota  teachers  compare  favorably  witli  those  of  other 
Middle  Western  States.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  pursued  col- 
lege studies.  The  few  in  the  rural-village  group  who  are  credited 
with  college  work  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  denominational 
coUegas  of  the  State. 

Of  the  rural  teachers.  45.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers, 
35.1  per  cent  record  attendance  in  regula  rcourses  at  professional 
schools.    There  is  no  explanation  at  hand  why  the  village  teachers 
should  make  a  lower  showing  than  the  others.    Of  rural  and  village 
teachers,  54.2  per  cent  and  64.9  per  cent,  respectively,  have  entered 
the  profession  by  the  examination  route  instead  of  coming  from 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges  of  education.     Figure  20  gives 
the  places  and  institjitions  where  the  professional  pi-eparation  was 
acquired.    Almost  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  responding  came  from 
other  States.    Of  the  rest,  the  normal  schools  at  Aberdeen  and  Madi- 
son prepared  almost  one-half. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
•teach  in  the  schools  unless  he  has  completed  a  high-school  course  of' 
four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  had  in  addition  a  liberal  pro- 
fessional training  of  at  least  two  years.  South  Dakota  is  far  from 
this  minimum  standard  now ;  particularly  is  it  true  of  the  teachers' 
professional  preparation.  The  plan  of  teacher  training  and  teacher 
certification  should  be  so  arranged  that  certificates  to  teach  would  be 
issued  by  the  State  department  only  on  credentials  from*  teacher- 
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training  schools.  As  soon  as  possible,  certification  based  on  public 
examination  should  cease.  Not  till  such  time  can  the  profession  bo- 
come  truly  profesirionalized. 

System  of  certificatiofL — ^The  system'  of  teacher  certification  used 
in  the  State  is  sound.  All  regular  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  through  its  certification  division.  The 
county  superintendents  may  issue  "  special "  certificates  "  to  appli- 
cants who  present  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination."  The  special  certifi- 
cates are  valid  only  "  until  returns  are  made  for  next  public  exami- 
nation for  regular  certificate  of  equal  rank." 

The  regular  certificates  issued  are^ — 

1.  Life  diploma — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  and  approved  colleges,  and  of  the  South 
Dakota  normal  schools  in  courses  of  at  least  two»  years  beyond  high- 
school  graduation. 

2.  JStide  certifi-cate — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  as 
in  case  of  the  life  diploma.  Range  of  examination,  length  of  exi)eri- 
ence,  etc.,  more  limited  than  in  above. 

3.  First-grade  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  gradu- 
ates of  certain  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  accredited 
colleges. 

4.  Second-grade  certificater—grsinted  on  examination,  and  to  grad- 
uates of  certain  limited  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  ac- 
credited colleges. 

5.  Third-grade  certificate — granted  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history, 
civil  government,  South  Dakota  history,  didactics,  and  drawing. 
The  minimum  grade  required  in  any  one  subject  is  60  per  cent;  re- 
quired average,  75  per  cent.  No  experience  required.  Certificate 
valid  for  on&  year  only  and  is  not  i-enewable.  On  reexamination 
two  such  certificates  only  may  be^  held. 

There  seems  little  excuse  for  continuing  this  grade  of  certificate. 
The  second  grade  is  certainly  low  enough.  The  same  subjects  are 
included  in  the  examinations  for  both  certificates,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  for  second  grade  the  candidates  must  reach  an  average  of 
80  per  cent,  with  no  one  subject  below  65  per  cent.  The  second-grade 
certificate  ought  to  be  established  as  the  lowest  grade  of  examination 
certificate  until  such  time  as  certification  through  examination  is 
abandoned  altogether. 

6.  Primary  certificates — granted  on  examination  only. 

^  For  d«tmll8  of  conditions  under  which  these  certificates  are  issued  to  the  normal 
schools  and  coUeges,  see  Chapters*  XVIII  and  XIX. 
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7,  Tocaiional  eerfificates — grunted  on  exnmination  to  spedlal  ob- 
ject teachers  of  cities  and  other  independent  districts. 

Figiii-e  21  shows  thnt  the  chief  dcijcndence  of  rural  teachers  is  Ml 
the  second-grade  certificate,  56.56  per  cent  of  them  teaching  on  this 
grade.  Of  the  \-illagc  teachers,  37.1  per  cent  hold  State  certificates. 
This  is  none  too  good  a  showing. 


village  teacben 


Compffisation  of  rtirnl  and  riVage  teachers. — VTUnt  compensation 
do  the  teachers  receive?  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  between 
teacher  preparation  and  efficiency,  and  teacher  rcmnncration f 

The  sahiries  recorded  (fig.  22)  from  the  questionnaires  aPe  for 
the  school  year,  which  ranges  from  fivQ  to  nine  or  more  months.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  amounts  herewith  included  ore,  as  a 
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rule,  all  that  the  teacher  earns  in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
must  support  him  throughout  the  vacation  periml.  which  many 
progressive  teachers  devote  to  summer  school  attendance.  It  is  true, 
many  teachers  are  obliged  to  canvass  for  l)ooks,  sell  insurance,  etc., 
during  the  summer  months.  If  law  or  medicine  were  so  poorly  paid 
that  its  practitioners  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  other  source  of 
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Fig.  22. 


income  during  the  slack  periods,  how  many  would  continue  in  the 
profession? 

The  largest  number  of  South*  Dakota  rural  teachers  receive  be- 
tween $400  and  $500  per  annum.  This  is  much  less  than  a  hired  hand 
gets.  Of  the  village  teachers,  34.2  per  cent  receive  between  $600 
and  $700.    From  this  point  the  grlipli  drops  rapidly. 

Teachers  are  paid  entirely  too  low  sal»i'ies  any  way  one  looks  at 
the  problem.    It  takes  both  courage  and  devotion  to  one's  work  to 
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spend  time  and  money  on  a  thorough  preparation,  and  then  receive 
such  beggarly  returns  on  the  investment.  South  Dakota  should  in- 
crease the  teachers'  salaries  and  make  them  worthy  of  the  State. 
Other  States  are  doing  much  better. 

Table  92  shows  conclusively  that  other  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  have  all  outstripped  South  Dakota  in  amount  paid  for  salaries, 
and  this  State  now  stands  lowest  in  the  group  of  23  States. 

Tabijs  91. — Avefyige  length  of  school  pear  in  months,  and  avcrttge  annual  saJa- 
ric«  paid  publiv-nchool  teachers  {1913-10),  North  Central  and  Western  States 
only. 


States. 


1.  California... 

2.  Washington 

3.  Nevada 

4.  Arizona 

6.  Illinois 

6.  Idaho 

7.  Utah 

8.  Montana... 

9.  Oregon 

10.  Colorado.-.. 

11.  Michigan... 

12.  Indiana 


Months. 


Salaries. 


8.80 

1998.45 

8.73 

866.58 

8.30 

782.86 

8.00 

770.40 

8.20 

750.85 

7.75 

742. 81 

8.15 

724.92 

8.84 

702.43 

8.80 

650.41 

8.35 

632.85 

8.60 

605.47 

7.75 

580.32 

States. 


13.  North  Dakota 

14,  Kansas 

15*.  Missouri 

16.  New  Mexico.. 

17.  Wisconsin.... 

18.  Ohio 

19.  Minnesota 

20.  Iowa 

21.  Wyoming 

22.  Neoraska 

23.  South  Dakota 


Months. 


8.63 
8.19 
8.09 
7.13 
8.09 
8.77 
8.39 
8.  SO 
7.65 
8.18 
8.50 


Salaries. 


$574.76 
572.09 
SSa74 
546w0t 
54&00 
528.88 
521.53 
517.65 
500.39 
438.45 
71 


It  is  also  suggestive  to  compare  figures  with  salaries  paid  rural 
teachers  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  In  a  group  of  1,982  teachers  re- 
porting, 4G  receive  from  $G00  to  $700:  113  from  $700  to  $800;  838 
from  $800  to  $900;  786  from  $900  to  $1,000;  199  from  $1,000  up. 
Should  South  Dakota  not  do  equally  well  ? 

Summat'y, — The  problem  of  teacher  supply,  which  has  always 
been  difficult,  has  become  especially  trying  on  account  of  the  world 
war.  Unless  radical  steps  are  taken  by  the  State's  educational 
leaders  and  the  next  legislature  to  improve  teaching  conditions  by 
offering  larger  salaries,  better  housing  conditions,  and  in  other  ways 
improving  the  status  of  the  teachers,  there  w-ill  soon  be  a  dearth  of 
professional  teachers.  Eighteen  counties  w^ere  actually  short  of 
teachers  wiien  this  survey  was  made,  with  conditions  getting  worse 
daily. 

The  State's  teacher-training  institutions  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  well-prepared  teachers  even  under  noimal  con- 
ditions. Many  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State  from  tlie 
outside,  and  many  have  come  into  the  schools  by  the  examination 
route,  without  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  normal 
schools  must  bo  assisted  to  do  a  larger  service  than  hitherto,  and 
strong  high  schools  should  be  drafted  to  help  in  the  work. 

RecomrfK'ndations  for  professiofializhuj  the  teaching  sta^. — ^The 
greatest  educational  problem  in  South  Dakota,  then,  is  how  to  get 
and  retain  in  the  profession  a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared 
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teachers.  Before  teaching  can  be  thoroughly  professionalized,  sev- 
eral things  must  come  to  pass :  The  public  must  become  fully  awake 
to  its  responsibility  toward  the  teachers;  it  must  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  are ;  and  in  other 
ways  make  possible  long,  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  community. 
The  State  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the  profession  and 
offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachei-s  to  equip  themselves  well 
for  their  profession  and  make  it  their  life  work.  Finally,  the  teach- 
ers must  do  what  they  can  to  attain  genuine  professional  standards 
of  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
rectmunendations : 

1.  Improve  teaching?  conditions  by — 

(a)  EstabUshing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers; 

(5)  Scaling  all  teacher*s  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus 
placing  a  premium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  hi^er  teaching  qualifications  by — 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requiremeut.s  of  the  State  nor- 
mal  schools   and   lengthening  their   study   courses; 

(ft)  Eliminating  the  tliird-grade  certificate; 

(c)  Discontlauing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon  as 
tlie  normal  schools,  tlie  depai'tment  of  education  in  tlie  uuiversily,  and 
department  of  education  of  the  State  college,  and  other  teacher- train- 
ing institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the  x^ro- 
fefffilonal  teachers  required ; 

id)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  i^ermisslon  to  teach  at  grad- 
uation from  an  accreillteil  four-yejir  high  scho<>l.  <»r  its  equivalent, 
..  and  in  addition,  at  least  one  year's  profesfeiioual  study,  acquired  at 
a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard  to  go  into  effect 
not  before  September,  1922. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  professlonnl  teachers  by — 

(a)  Organizing  teacher-training  deiMirtmeut.s  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully 
accredited  high  schools  well  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools 
to  organize  the  professional  work  iu  tifth-year  courses,  and  to  receive 
State  aid; 

(6)  Establishing  weil-e<j[uipped   departnieuts  for   rural  teachers  at  all 
the  normal  schools.     (See  p.  240) ; 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural  college  to  pre- 
pare teachers  of  general  agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.     (See  p.  240)  ; 

id)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  In 
a  .single  school  community ; 

(e)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

The  recommendations  farther  detailed, — Every  teaclier  who  has 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  preparing  foi*  teaching  should  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  his  investment.  To  this  end  the 
legislature  should  set  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $60  per  month 
for  the  lowest-grade  certificate. 
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Similarly,  teaching  rewards  shoiild  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
expense  and  time  incurred  in  securing  a  higher  certificate.  Salaries 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on  the  kind'  of  certificate  held. 
There  should  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  kind.  Thus  the 
present  second  grade  (the  third  grade  not  being  considered)  might 
receive  the  minimum  of  $60  and  upward;  first  grade,  15  per  cent 
additional  and  upward ;  State  certificate,  15  per  cent  more  than  first 
grade  and  upward;  and  so  forth. 

Long  service  in  a  single  school  community  is  good  evidence  of  tact 
and  ability.  Moreover,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  school  prog- 
ress than  constant  change  of  teachers  and  administrative  policy. 
The  State  sliould  make  reward  for  long  tenure  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. Several  States  have  found  this  good*  investment.  Thus  a 
second  year  in  the  same  school  might  be  awarded  with  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $5  per  month;  a  third  year  with  $10  per  month; 
and  a  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  with  $15  per  month.  It 
should  be  made  unlawful  for  local  boards  to  curtail  local  salaries 
bv  reason  of  these  bonuses. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  retirement  pensions  for  teachers,  as 
for  any  chiss  of  puMic  employees,  is  the  betterment  of  the  service. 
The  State  is  young  and  does  not  yet  perhaps  feel  the  need*  for  retire- 
ment of  superannuated  teachers  so  strongly  as  some  of  the  older 
States.  By  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system  now,  however, 
while  the  problem'  is  still  comparatively  simple,  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  beset  retirement  plans  can  be  avoided.  The 
exact  details  of  the  system  should  be  worked  out  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  governor,  including  both  laymen  and  educators. 
It  is  essential  that  scientific  insurance  principles  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol in  the  drafting  of  a  law,  and  expert  actuarial  assistance  should 
be  employed  from  the  outset.  Any  plan  adopted  should  include 
financial  support  by  both  parties  to  the  compact — the  teachers  and 
the  State. 

The  third-grade  certificate  is  a  bid  for  immature  and  incompetent 
persons  to  gain  entrance  to  the  profession.  Even  on  the  plea  of 
teacher  shortage  such  certificates  are  untenable.  The  surest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  teaching  staff  is  to  eliminate  the  incompetents,  scale 
up  teaching  requirements,  and  add  dignity  and  satisfaction  to  teach- 
ing by  increasing  its  compensation  to  the  level  of  modem  living. 

With  proper  financial  support  from  the  State  and  a  reasonable 
enlargement  of  study  courses  and  tightening  of  entrance  require- 
ments the  State's  teacher-training  institutions  should  be  able  within 
five  or  six  years  to  provide  all  the  professional  teachers  required. 
When  this  time  comes  to  pass  certification  through  public  examina- 
tion should  be  discontinued,  except  that  permits  to  teach  may  be 
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issued  to  teachers  from  outside  the  State  until  Ihcir  credentials  can 
be  validated. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  teaching  (four-year  high-school 
course  and  two-year  professional  course)  should  not  go  into  eflFect 
fully  before  September,  11^23,  in  order  to  permit  the  teachers  in 
service  Avho  may  not  now  have  these  requirements  to  attain  this 
minimum.  The  normal  schools  should  establish  a  well-supported 
extension  service  to  reach  all  teachers  who  can  not  do  the  study  under 
the  added  requirement  in  residence.     (For  details  see  p.  238.) 

All  other  recommendations  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII. 


Chapter  XYIIL 

PREPARATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS— THE 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  FUNDAMENTAL  PREMISES. 

The  State  maintains  four  normal  schools  whose  function  is  to  pro^ 
pare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  These  schools  are  the  chief 
source  of  teacher  supply  in  the  State.  The  University  of  South 
Dakota  supports  a  department  of  education  which  devotes  its  ener- 
gies, in  the  main,  to  preparing  high-school  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  superintendents,  and  special-subject  super\'isors.  The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  also  gives  courses  in  agricultural  and 
related  phases  of  education  to  students  of  college  rank.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  several  denominational  colleges  and  academies  are 
accredited  under  law  to  offer  educational  courses,  on  the  completion 
of  which  certificates  are  granted  by  the  department  of  education. 
Finally,  several  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  begim,  in  a  small 
way,  to  offer  educational  courses  for  elementary  teachers, 

TJu'  t€(wher-tramin{f  program  dctct^nlned  largely  by  legUlnHve 
cyuwtmd'nt, — Neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  other  highet*  State 
schools  are  limited  by  the  legislative  acts  creating  them  to  preparing 
a  specified  grade  or  gi'ades  of  teachers.  The  function  of  each  school 
has  become  delimited,  largely  through  statutory  legislation,  under 
which  students  of  the  several  schools  may  receive  professional  Stiita 
and  lower  grade  certificates  upon  completicm  of  specified  courses  of 
study.  The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  have  also  followed  a 
consistent  policy  of  limiting  the  major  activities  of  the  normal 
schools  to  the  large  elementaiT  field  in  education  and  the  other  higher 
State  schools  to  the  secondary  field.  The  real  anomaly  in  the  educa- 
tional field  are  the  denominational  colleges,  which  have  the  legal 
right  to  issue  certificates,  after  approval  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Some  of  these  schools  have  virtually  the  same,  and  in 
some  respects  greater,  privileges  than  have  the  normal  schools,  with 
their  much  larger  professional  equipment.  That  the  limitations 
which  arc  placed  upon  the  schools  may  not  in  every  respect  redound 
lo  the  best  interests  of  teacher  training  in  the  State  will  appear  later 
in  this  chapter.  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral schools,  however,  the  committee  desires  to  state  what  appeal's 
222 
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to  be  good  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  several 
State  schools  in  teacher  preparation. 

The  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  function  of 
normal  schools  is  to  prepare  an  ample  number  of  rural  and  other 
elementary  teachers.  For  this  task  the  normal  schools  are  admirably 
adapted.  Their  teaching  force  and  physical  equipment  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  their  general  professional  atmosphere 
has  developed  with  this  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers.  This  should  not  l)e  construed,  however,  to 
mean  that  normal  schools  may  not  be  permitted  to  realize  the  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  prepare  subject  supervisors  and  even  high- 
school  teachers,  if  they  have  their  chief,  function  well  mastered,  and 
if  th&  State  otherwise  can  use  the  service  of  the  normal  sc*hools  to 
good  advantage  in  this  field.  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  appears 
that  the  university  and  colleges  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  poor  loca- 
tion or  for  other  reason,  can  not  supply  the  required  number  of 
high-school  teachers,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  encouxage  one 
or  more  of  the  normal  schools  to  assist  in  this  work,  provided,  ag 
before  stated,  that  their  otlier  moi'e  important  function  be  well 
looked  after. 

J  In  tiie  eastern  States,,  notably  in  New  England,  the  line  is  clearly 
drawn.  Here  the. normal  schools  limit  their  activities  to  preparing 
elementary-school  teachers;  In  other  sections  of  the  country'  the 
lines  have  not  been  dra.wn  so  close.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
Middle  West,  West,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  South,  the  normal 
schools  have  grown  up  contemporaneously  wijth  the  State  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  have  often  become  well  established  as  the  chief 
institutions  for  preparing  all  grades  of  teachei's,  while  the  universi- 
ties centered,  their  energies  on  organizing  their  schools  of  arts  and 
science.  Here  and  there  the  normal  schools  have  developed  into 
colleges  of  education,  competing  for  prestige  and  patronage  with  the 
schools  of  education  in  theimiversities  and  colleges. 

The  comparatively  large  and  expensive  laboratory  equipment  re- 
quired for  adequate  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  supervisors  is  already  at  hand  in  the  universities  and  larger 
colleges,  which  is  a  consideration  to  be  remembered  when  determin- 
ing the  field  and.  functions  of  the  schools.  Without  question,  the 
imiversities  and  colleges  are'by  reason  of  their  organization  and 
equipment  the  logical  institutions  to  supply  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  and  school  adniinistratoi's  and  supervisors. 

The  survey  committee  wishes  to  summarize  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses and  limitations  of  the  teacher-training  schools  in  an  average 
State  in  the  following  brief  terms : 
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1.  The  State  normal  schools  arc  by  organization  and  educational 
traditions  best  fitted  to  prepare  every  grade  of  elementary  school 
teachers.    This  should  be  their  chief  function. 

2.  The  university  and  college  have  the  equipment  and  scholastic 
atmosphere  necessary  for  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for  higher 
grades  of  work.  They  shoidd  accordingly  limit  their  function  to 
supplying  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
supervisors. 

3.  These  limitations  may  be  modified  so  far  as  the  normal  schools 
are  concerned  to  include  also  preparation  of  special  subject  super- 
visors and  even  high-school  teachers — 

(a)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  normal  schools  are  fully  occupy- 
ing the  elementary  school  field  and  have  the  time  and  equipment  to 
give  this  type  of  instruction  advantageously;  and 

(h)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
State  can  not  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  alone  cope  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  these  teachers. 

I'he  /State  should  determine  the  functians  and  limitations  of  the 
normal  schooh  and  BchpoU  of  education. — ^As  stated  above,  each  of 
the  South  Dakota  teacher-training  schools  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  a  definite  field  of  activity  indirectly  by  legislative  enactment  and 
directly  by  decree  of  the  board  of  regents  of  education.  Unfortu- 
nately neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  university  and  accredited 
colleges  have  been  able  to  supply  the  large  number  of  teachers  that 
are  required  to  man  the  schools.  The  normal  schools  graduate 
yearly  good  size  classes  for  the  elementary  schools  and  small  high 
schools,  but  the  numbers  are  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  university  and  the  colleges  each  year  send  forth  a  few  teachers 
who  have  majored  in  education  in  the  regular  college  courses  and 
some  who  have  pursued  regular  normal  school  courses. 

The  tabulation  given  below  contains  the  whole  number  of  students 
graduated  in  1017.  The  total  number  is  686.  Of  these,  however,  125 
are  not  teaching,  leaving  as  net  total  in  the  schools  661,  or  about 
one-fourth  the  number  required  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools.  Assuredly,  many  other  teachers  have  gone  out  from  these 
institutions  during  the  year,  have  taken  partial  courses,  or  summer- 
school  work;  but  these  can  not  be  classed  with  the  professionally  pre- 
l)ared  teachei's. 
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Table  82. — Oraduate$  of  accredited   tcwh-trainiug  tfvhooU  in   ^^outfi   Dakota, 

1916-17. 


Total 
number 

of 
gradu- 
ates. 

Where  t 

eachinR. 
City. 
33 

Place 

not 

given. 

Total 
numlwr 

not 
teach- 
ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
teach- 
ing. 

Instituiioiis. 

• 

Rural. 

Village. 

Korthem  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
State  Normal  School,  If  adJbon 

243 

133 

4i 

44 

7 
17 
31 
21 
22 
38 
23 

G 
27 
24 

80 

45 

19 

66 

40 

10 

10 

0 

2 

9 

6 

5 

10 

6 

4 

3 

5 

177 
93 

State  Normal  School,  Spoarflsh 

22 
25 

9 

i 

3' 

34 

State  NMmal  School.  Springfield 

UnirersHy  of  South  Dakota 

2 

7 
12 

34 

7 

State  Ckyllege  of  Aflieiiltiire 

3' 

15 
4 
9 
3 
4 
2 
7 
4 

15 

l)akota  Wttdeyanunhreisity 

7 

4 

5 

25 

10 

22 

HmonColl^e.... 

3 

......... 

15 

Yanktxtn  Coue^ 

17 

Latheran  Normal  Bchool 

28 

Anipiftons  College  ........,, 

3 

17 

Sioux  Falls  College 

.•••..... 

2 

VcBsinetoii  Springs  Junior  College 

Ward  Academy ,. 

13 
20 

4 

24 

19 



... 

Totals ...     . 

680 

211 

112 

04 

29 

176 

504 

Section  a.  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  school  control. — The  normal  schools  are  under  the  general 
control  and  management  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 
This  is  preferable  to  one  board  for  each  school.  In  one  respect  alone 
does  this  board  fail  to  reach  the  best  results  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, viz,  in  the  manner  of  organizing  its  standing  committees 
of  two  members  for  each  higher  institution,  the  chairman  of  each 
committ^  becoming,  through  professional  courtesy,  the  controlling 
power  in  his  particular  school.  This  plan  of  standing  committees 
is  provided  to  expedite  business  and  to  look  after  local  details.  The 
survey  committee  believes  that  business  details  of  this  kind  now 
looked  after  by  the  standing  committees  should  be  handled  through 
the  executive  division  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
whose  chief  might  be  made  the  i^crmancnt  paid  secretary  of  the 
regents.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that  the  pay  rolls  and 
certain  other  business  matters  of  the  higher  institutions  be  attended 
to  by  the  regents  through  the  same  division.  This  change  is  sug- 
gested to  remedy  the  prevailing  practice  of  circulating  vouchers 
pnd  other  papers  for  approval  and  signature,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  serious  delay  in  payments  of  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
It  would  also  provide  the  regents  with  a  permanent  business  office 
in  the  State  capital. 

Location  of  normal  Bchools  and  distribution  of  student'^, — Two  of 
the  normal  schools  are  well  located  geographically;  the  other  two 
are,  unfortunately,  located  on  the  borders  of  the  State  and  not 
easily  accessible.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is 
situated  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  railway  lines, 
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vhich  make  it  easy  to  reach  from  ever}'  part  of  the  State.    Tht  j 
nccompanymg  map  shows  graphically  that  this  institation  dram  \ 


its  stuilent  body  from  every  section  of  the  State,  more  uniformly 
even  than  docs  the  University  of  South  Diiltota. 

The  State  Jformal  School  at  Madison  hag  roasonahly  good  railway 
facilities  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  a  half-honr's  travel 


from  the  metropolis,  Sioux  Falls.     It  is  in  tha  heart  of  a  rich 
agricultural  section,  which  should  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
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Ofganizatkm  of  its  work — the  specialized  preparation  of  rural  teach- 
ers. This  school  has  not  attracted  students  so  uniformly  froai  the 
different  counties  as  has  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  partly  because 
it  has  not  been  so  well  supported  financially,  and  probably  also 
because  it  has  not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  as  the}"^  have 
oome. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish  is  the  teacher-training  school 
of  the  Black  Hills  section  of  the  State,  and  its  drawing  power  is 
largely  limited  to  that  area.  The  school  is  attractively  situated, 
ia  healthful  surroimdings.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  by  rail,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  stage  this  drawback  is  no  longer 
of  serious  consequence. 


Fio.  25. — ^Map  of  South  Dakota  showing:  (!1.strit)iitlon  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish  for  the  school  year  lOlG-17. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  is  the  most  unfortunately 
located  of  all  the  schools,  lying,  as  it  does,  on  a  little-traveled  branch 
line  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  State.  Its  drawing 
power  is  decidedly  local,  a  large  majority  of  the  student  body 
being  from  Bon  Homme  County. 

Were  it  not  for  the  urgent  demand  foi  larger  and  still  larger 
numbers  of  teachers  prepared  in  normjil  schools  the  committee 
would  feel  justified  in  recommending  that  the  school  at  Springfield 
be  closed,  and  that  the  school  at  Spearfish  be  moved  to  a  more 
accessible  center  in  the  Black  Hills.  This  matter  has  been  agitated 
in  the  State  from  time  to  time,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools  in  question.  The  committee  does  not  now  feel  justified  in 
recommending  the  discontinuance  of  either  of  these  normal  schools, 
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biit  wishes  to  recommend  iiistend  (see  end  of  chapter)  certain  changes 
in  the  activities  of  the  institutions  which  may  increase  their  imme- 
diate usefulness. 

Who  the  nonryO-Brhool  studt-nts  are. — ^Table  93  is  compiled  fnuD 
(lata  procured  from  the  students  of  the  four  schools,  called  together 
solely  for  this  purpose.  The  total  number  answering  includes  all 
in  attendance  except  chance  absentees  and  a  few  groups  of  practice 
students  who  were  unable  fo  leave  their  charges.  The  outstanding 
point  of  interest  is  tliat  throe- fourths  of  all  the  students  were  reared 
on  the  farm,  their  parents  still  making  their  living  from  the  land. 
In  a  totiil  of  1,209  students  answering,  only  852  intend  to  become 
teachers.     This  shows  clearly  that  the  schools  are  being  utilized  for 


academic  purposes  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  which  has  charter  rights  to  give  indus- 
trial instruction  in  addition  to  its  nonikal  courses,  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  who  e.\pect  to  teach  than  either  of  the  other 
schools.  The  percentages  of  students  not  intending  to  teach  are, 
Aberdeen,  21.78;  Springfield,  26.21;  Madison,  34.40;  and  Spearfish, 
37.90.  Tlie  school  at  Spearfish  draws  many  students  from  villages 
and  the  ranching  country  where  there  are  no  high-school  facilities. 
It  is  the  only  high  educational  institution  of  any  kind  in  the  Black 
Hills,  aside  from  the  school  of  mines;  as  such  it  has  unquestionably 
served  a  good  pinpose.  Here  is  seen  another  argiunent  far 'estab- 
lishing a  junior  college  in  this  section  (see  p.  257).  It  is  not  easily 
explained  why  so  many  students  at  Madison  should  not  wish  to  teach. 
Springfield  and  Spearfish  supply  high-school  facilities  for  their 
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respective  villages,  which  further  accounts  for  the  large  ncadomic 
student  body  that  does  not  expect  to  become  teachers. 
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The  students  hope  to  teach  in  all  grades  of  schools — ^rura:l,  otheC 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  school,  and  as  special  supervisors. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  largest  number  expect  to  begin  teaching,  at 
least,  in  rural  schools.     Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  in  the  table 
is  that,  while  so  many  were  born  and  reared  in  the  coimtry,  very^ 
few  desire  to  teach  there  out  of  choice.     This  speaks  volumes.     But 
very  many  more  express  a  desire  to  teach  there  under  improved  edu- 
cational conditions.     Apparently,  then,  the  normal  schools  will  be 
able  to  suppl}'  many  more  good  rural  teachers  as  soon  as  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward  the  profession. 

Acadeinic  preparation  and  a(/e  of  the  students. — Table  91  gives 
the  academic  preparation  at  admission  and  age  at  completing  the 
present  course.  In  a  total  of  1,209  students,  G03  come  direct  from 
the  eighth  gi-ade.  This  is  because  many  communities  have  little  or 
no  high-school  facilities.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  next  largest  group 
(254)  ai^  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools.  The  ages  of  the 
students  range  according  to  expectation.  Three  groups  (15,  16,  and 
17  years)  will  not  yet  have  reiuhed  legal  teaching  age  when  the 
to  the  group  not  expecting  to  teach, 
course  is  assim^ied  to  be  completed.     Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  belong 

From  the  above  study  these  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(1)  Students  attending  the  normal  schools  do  not  all  expect  to 
teach. 

(2)  Very  many  rural-bom  students  shun  teaching  in  the  country, 
knowing  from  their  own  childhood  experiences  the  meagemess  of 
teaching  opportunities. 

(3)  Many  rural-born  students  would  be  glad  to  teach  in  the 
country  if  teaching  conditions  were  improved. 

(4)  The  normal  schools  extend  a  service  to  communities  without 
high-school  facilities  which  might  be  done  to  better  advantage  by 
rural  high  schools,  State  junior  colleges,  and  denominational  col- 
leges. 

(5)  The  mass  of  the  student  body  are  too  young  to  give  the  normal 
schools  that  atmosphere  of  maturity  and  professional  seriousness 
which  marks  the  students  in  the  other  State  colleges. 
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._j|   Tiiu  91 — Data  pertaining   to   entrance   qvali/icatiotis,   a  gen,   etc.,   of   fiouth 

Dakota  normal  school  students. 


>  «ii 


QiuIiAeaticms  and  ages. 


Name  of  normal  school. 


Number  of  yean  corapletod  above  eighth  grade  at 
time  of  entering  norma]  adtool: 

Nesa .TT. 

One. 


Two.. 
Three. 
Foot. 


Rye, 

fibc 

Not  reportii^. 


177 

41 

60 

22 

163 

12 

4 

6 


Total. 


4.S5 


A^  at  time  of  completing  present  course: 

fifteen ....V!?... 

EixtMn. 

Beventecn.  • 

ggbteen 

Nineteen 

Twent  y 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty-six. 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eight 

Twenty-nine 

Thirty: 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-two 

Thirty4hree 

Thirty-four 

Forty-two 

Flfty-foar 

Not  given 


2 

I 

20 

lift 

81 

do 

60 
3,1 
31 
17 
10 
2 

4 

3 


Madison. 

Spoar- 
lish. 

tt" 

127 

2«> 

38 

2 

57 

1V4 
42 
31 
19 
27 

ll'i 
25 
11 

« 

1 

2.50 

309 

1*V5 

Total. 


603 
134 
140 

49 
254 

12 
4 

13 


1,-209 


S 

17 

85 

310 

2.VJ 

204 

135 

66 

47 

26 

18 

7 

7 

4 

3 


Total. 


485 


1 


•H 


2.'i0 


;mm 


165 


1 

1 

1 

16 

l,M9 


Jitstification  for  the  presence  of  acadcDuv  students  hi  th-c  normal 
schfwlH. — Of  the  003  students  reporting  normal-school  entrance 
dii'ect  from  the  eighth  grade,  many  are  registered  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses  and  expect  to  become  teachers,  but  a  num- 
ber of  students  are  in  attendance  to  acquire  an  academic  education. 
Tlie  normal  schools  are  justified  in  making  provision  for  such  stu- 
dents coming  from  communities  without  high-school  facilities,  who 
wLsh  to  pursue  the  normal-school  courses,  since  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  academically 
prepared  students  for  the  professional  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nonnal  schools  should  refuse  to  accept  purely  academic  students 
who  could  just  as  w.ell  acquire  instruction  elsewhere. 
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Table  95.— LM  of  graduates  from  thr  n 

orcupii 

Tin  I  »ehool» 

/9JT,  and  ihetr  preita 

..„„™.„..„. 

3 
I 

i 

PT««nto«ui«Uon». 

Tmohlng. 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Schools. 
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It  is  deemed  highly  advisable  by  tlie  survey  committee  that  tb' 
btiiilents  and  courses  should  be  recliissified  gradually,  so  that  ulti 
uiately  all  students  of  less  than  high-school  graduation  be  raakec 
US  prenormal  students  and  grouped  in  a  i)renorniiiI  academic  depart 
ment.  This  can  be  realized  as  soon  as  the  professional  coui-ses  an 
lengthened  to  one,  two,  or  three  years  above  high-school  graduation 
instead  of,  as  now.  above  eighth-year  graduation. 

Finally,  the  normal  schools  at  Spearfish  and  Springfield  are  justi- 
fied in  furnishing  their  respective  villages  with  high-school  facili- 
ties through  the  medium  of  their  practice  schools  and  the  elementary 
courses,  because  without  this  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  foi 
either  school  to  maintain  its  required  practice"  school  and  becaus* 
these  students  pay  the  required  tuition  fee. 

V niformity  of  fttmlamcntal  vourscs  in  all  the  iiomud  schools. — In 
1911  the  State  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  relating  to  granting 
teachers'  certificates.  Under  its  provisions  second  and  first  grade 
certificates,  five-year  State  certificates,  and  convertible  two-year  pn>- 
^isional  certificates  are  now  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public 
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instruction  to  normal  school  and  other  accredited  school  students  of 
prescribed  age  and  attainments  without  examination.  This  is  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  placing  teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  normal-school  courses  are  planned  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  They  comprise  three  main  courses — the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The  first  of  these  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  second-grade  certificate  and  embraces  two  years 
of  study  abovcL  the  eighth  grade;  the  intermediate  course  leads  to 
first-grade  certificate  and  embraces  four  years  of  study  above  the 
eighth  grade ;  the  advanced  course  leads  to  a  life  certificate  and  em- 
braces six  years  above  the  eighth  grade. 

Tlie  schools,  further,  have  a  one-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates, leading  to  first-grade  certificate.  In  addition  to  all  these 
courses,  each  institution  offers  certain  other  courses  sanctioned  by  the 
regents  and  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  They  appear  in 
Table  95,  which  contains  the  number  enrolled  in  each  course,  the  kind 
of  school  in  which  teaching,  and  other  occupation  if  not  teaching. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Aberdeen. — The  Northern  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  was  organized  in  1901.  The  object  of  its 
establishment  was  "to  give  instruction  to  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
manual  training  and  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  trades,  arts, 
and  sciences  and  the  allied  branches  of  learning."  The  act  creating 
the  school  is  comprehensive  and  might  be  construed  in  such  broad 
terms  as  to  make  it  a  competitor  of  the  university  and  the  agricul- 
tural college.  This  would  have  been  unwise  in  the  extreme.  For- 
tunately, whatever  ambitions  the  school  may  have  had  under  former 
administrations  have  been  directed  wisely  by  the  regents,  with  the 
result  that  the  institution  is  satisfied  to  develop  as  a  normal  school, 
laying  exceptional  stress  on  the  industrial  subjects.  In  some  particu- 
lars, ho>vever,  the  committee  believes  the  school  would  do  well  to 
modify  its  study  courses.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
present  study  courses : 

ADVANCED. 

(Six  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

Xornialj  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  to  the  State  certificate  and  life 
diploma.' 

(a)  General  course. 

(b)  Normal-mantial  training. 

(c)  Normal-music  supervisor. 

(d)  Normal-household  arts. 

(r)  Normal-drawing  supervisor. 
(/)  Normal-primary  and  l^indergarten. 
Industrial,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  accrediting  to  junior  univer- 
sity standing. 

(a)  General  course. 

(b)  Manual  training. 

(c)  Domestic  arts. 
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INTERMEDIATE.  * 

(Four  years  from  cigbth  grade.)  v 

Normal,  leading  to  swon<l-grade  teachers'  eertif\,«*te.  valid  for  three  jean.        '- 
Industrial,  preparatory  to  tcc'hiiiail  or  enKiueerlng  courses. 

ELEMENTARY. 

(Two  yeare  from  cightli  grade.) 

Konnal,  leading  to  second-grade  teachers*  certiftcate,  valid  for  two  years. 
Industrial: 

(a)  Trade  courses. 

(b)  Commercial  course  (may  be  completed  In  36  weeks). 

(c)  School  of  agriculture   (may  be  completed  In  winter  terms  comprising 

38  weeks). 

These  courses  have  !>een  approved  by  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education 
and  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  subject  to  the  following  general 
regiilatlons : 

On  permission  of  the  committee  on  extra  credits,  students  may  take  25  hours' 
work  each  quarter,  this  being  the  maximum  amount  permitted  in  any  ease. 
Thus  the  wiiy  is  oi>ened  f(»r  15  hours'  additional  elective  work  each  year. 
(Regents'  resolution  and  eilucational  department  ruling.) 

These  differentiated  courses,  which  are  taken  from  the  1916-17 
calendar  of  the  school,  group  all  subjects  as  "normal"  and  "  indus- 
trial ''  with  subdivisions  under  advanced,  intermediate,  and  ele- 
mentary courges. 

The  general  advanced  course  in  the  normal  group  represents  six 
years  of  study  above  the  eighth  grade  and  "leads  to  full  junior 
standing  in  the  leading  universities."  The  committee  believes  that 
this  course  should  be  abandoned.  Young  i)eople  who  plan  to  attend 
university  or  college  should  enter  those  institutions  as  freshmen. 
Moreover,  as  a  normal  school  is  a  unique^  professional  school,  differ- 
ing in  aim  from  the  purely  academic  institutions,  it  can  in  no  sense 
l^  considered  as  a  college  preparatory  school. 

Subcourses  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  in  the  normal  group  are  all  advanced  six- 
year  courses,  intended  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  in  these 
subjects.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is  ample  for  this  particular 
phase  of  school  work,  which  is  done  so  mcagerly  in  the  other  higher 
institutions  that  the  committee  believes  all  those  courses  ought  to  be 
retained  and  strengthened  by  increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  as  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  intermediate  and  elomontarv  normal  courses  are  discussed 
later  under  "  l^roposed  courses  and  standards."  The  industrial 
courses  are  seven  in  number,  including  advanced,  general  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  courses  of  six  years  above  eighth  grade 
preparing  for  junior  university  standing,  and  several  other  inter- 
mediate and  elementarv  courses  of  a  commercial  and  trade-course 
nature.  There  is  finally  a  school  of  agriculture,  of  20  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 
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It  is  accordingly  recommended  by  the  committee  that  all  the  in- 
dustrial courses  be  discontinued  after  the  present  war  emergency  has 
parsed,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  be  utilized  wholly  for  the 
industrial  phases  of  the  normal-school  courses. 

Organisation  of  study,  courses  at  Spcarfish. — This  normal  school 
maintains  well-adapted  advanced,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
normal  courses,  as  well  as  a  three-year  commercial  course,  and  agri- 
culture and  industrial  short  courses  of  three  years  of  18  weeks  each 
and  a  two-year  vocational  course  for  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  is  unquestionably  eagerness  to  serve  theii*  con^stitueucies  and 
a  fear  that  people  may  otherwise  go  untaught  that  have  tempted  this 
and  other  normal  schools  to  reach  out  and  do  work  which  does  not 
legitimately  belong  in  teacher-training  schools.    The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  vocational  coui'ses  enumerated  above  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  a  State  normal  school.     It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  eliminate  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  other  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  from  this 
or  any  other  normal  school,  but  rather  to  redirect  the  purpose  of  these 
subjects.    Every  normal  school  in  the  State  should  rec^uire  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  farm  accounting,  in  agri- 
culture, etc.,  but  the  purpose  should  be  to  provide  the  State  with 
better  teachers  rather  than  with  expert  accountants  and  professional 
milliners  and  agriculturists. 

For  tliis  reason  the  conmiittee  recommends  that  all  courses  in  the 
school  not  planned  for  teachers  be  discontinued. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Madison  and  Spriagfcld, — These 
schools  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  com-ses  of  study  outlined  to  meet 
the  certification  law  of  1911.  In  addition  to  the  professional  two, 
four,  and  six  year  courses  described  above,  Madison  offers  a  two-year 
primary  and  kindergarten  course  for  high-school  graduates  or  the 
equivalent.  The  school  is  well  equipped  to  do  this  work.  Madison 
also  offers  a  two-year  course  for  rural  teachers,  open  to  eighth-year 
graduates.  This  course  is  too  brief  to  prepare  the  right  type  of 
rural  teacher.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  course  on  pai>er  only,  as  the 
fichool  has  not  yet  employed  the  necessary  rural  expert  to  have  charge 
of  the  course,  and  no  students  are  enrolled.  The  rural  course  should 
be  reorganized  and  strengthened  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Springfield  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regidar  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  courses,  a  business  course  and  si)ecial  music 
instruction.  The  business  course  as  advertised  ''  gives  to  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
in  a  practical  manner/'  etc.  This  goes  clearly  beyond  the  province 
of  a  normal  school.  The  course  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
conmiercial  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  regular  professional 
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students.  All  studentis  should  have  an  opportunity  to  include  much 
public-school  music  in  their  courses  and  even  to  take  private  lessons; 
but  the  committee  is  inclined  to  think  that  private  instruction  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  this  school  and  urges  that  the  tendency  be 
curbed. 

During  the  year  several  hundred  teachers  came  to  the  State  ivho 
had  received  their  prei)aration  in  other  States.  However,  these  are 
offset  by  an  almost  equally  large  number  of  teachers  leaving  tliis 
State  to  teach  in  other  States.  To  say,  then,  that  1,500  teaching 
recruits  go  into  the  schools  annually  with  little  or  no  professional 
preparation  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case,  although  final  data 
are  not  available. 

The  State  needs  annually  about  150  high-school  teachers.  A  very 
small  number  were  supplied  by  the  university  and  the  State  college. 
The  denominational  colleges  supplied  a  larger  number,  most  of  whom 
had  had  little  or  no  real  practice  teaching.  This  educational  field 
is  not  fully  occupied.  The  normal  schools  send  a'"  fair  per  cent  of 
their  graduates  into  rural  schools ;  the  rest  go  into  village  and  town 
schools  and  the  nonaccredited  high  schools.  But  the  numbers  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  best  interests  of  the  State  seem  to  demand  that — 

(a)  The  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  be 
greatly  enlarged;  that  to  this  end  one  normal  school  devote  its  ener- 
gies chiefly  to  preparing  rural  teachers,  and  three  schools  to  rural  and 
other  elementary  teachers  and  subject  sui)ervisoi's. 

(b)  The  best  high  schools  in  the  State  be  authorized  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers  (see  Chapter  XIX)  to  provide  elementary 
schools  with  the  refjuired  number  of  teachers. 

Proposed  standards  for  the  normal  school. — ^Mien  the  nonprofes- 
sional courses  are  eliminated  the  normal  schools  can  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  on  improving  the  regular  normal-school  courses.  The 
professionalizaticm  of  the  teaching  staff  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by,  or  at  least  through,  the  normal  schools.  The  way  to  procure  a 
permanent  staff  of  good  teachers  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to 
increase  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  courses  of  study.  For  a 
person  who  invests  a  good  measure  of  time  and  money  in  his  profes- 
sional education  will  be  loath  to  abandon  his  own  calling  for  other 
callings,  as  is  such  a  temptation  to  people  who  have  made  no  real 
sacrifice  in  preparation  for  this  life  work. 

The  committee  proposes  at  this  juncture  to  restate  and  lay  down 
for  the  guidance  of  South  Dakota  a  few  of  the  standards  that  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  set 
down  as  reasonable  guides  for  other  States: 
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1.  The  State  should  require  certain  definite  acudeniic  and  professional  attain- 
ments of  all  teachers. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  of  tlie  State  normal  scliools  should  gradually 
lie  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high-school  course. 

3.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  he  Issued  hy  the  normal  s<'tiools  after 
1924  should  represent  two  years  above  high-school  graduation.  After  1925  the 
normal-school  diploma  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  finished  satisfac- 
torily a  fuU  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State 
should  be  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school  and  at  least  two 
years  of  professional  preparation. 

5.  The  process  of  elimination  should  he  gradual,  to  permit  teacli(»rs  in  service 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

6.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  thoroughgoing  extension  courses  for 
the  teachers  in  service. 

7.  The  normal  schools  of  this  agricultural  State  should  recogidze  a  siieclal 
obligation  to  provide  appropriately  trained  teadiors  for  rural  conimunitios. 

8.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study  represent- 
ing two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

9.  The  principal  function  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  for  the  rural  and  other  elementary  schools,  while  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  col- 
leges should  be  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

Recomanendations  for  securing  tJuse  standards. — To  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  first  six  of  these  standards  the  committee  rec- 
ommends : 

(ff)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1920-21, 
the  first  year  of  all  the  courses  (being  the  ninth  year  in  the  public- 
school  course)  as  now  given  be  discontinued,  and  that  for  that  year 
the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  any  regular  course  of  the 
normal  schools  be  made  the  completion  of  one  full  year  of  the  course 
of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

(6)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1021-22, 
the  second  year  of  all  the  courses  of  study  as  now  given  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  each  year  thereafter  an  additional  year  shall  be 
discontinued  until  by  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1924—25  only 
graduates  from  fully  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  equivalent,  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools. 

(r)  That  when  the  new  entrance  requirements  begin  to  be  realized 
the  State  normal  schools  may  organize  prenornuil-school  departments 
of  an  academic  nature  for  students  from  sections  of  the  State  with- 
out good  high-school  facilities,  provided  that  these  prenormal-school 
departments  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  high-school  distribution  shall 
have  become  ample. 

(</)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  session  of  1924  all  normal- 
school  certificates  or  credentials  given  for  the  completion  of  courses 
representing  less  than  two  years  of  study  after  the  completion  of  a 
high-school  course  of  four  years  be  discontinued. 
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(e)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  teiin  of  1925  the  two-year 
course  normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  the  completion  of  a 
two-year  full  course  above  high-school  graduation,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  completion  of  three- 
year  courses  above  high-school  graduation  only. 

(/)  That,  since  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  rural  and  other  ele- 
mentarv  schools  of  the  State  many  teachers  of  less  academic  and 
professional  prepan\tion  than  will  be  required  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  use  after  1925,  special  provision  be  made  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  normal  schools  for  these  teachers,  and  that  such  irregular 
courses  be  offered  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

((/)  That  all  such  teachers  be  required  to  attend  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  some  normal  school,  university,  or  accredited  college  to  attain 
the  new  standards ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  meet  these  standards  through 
study  at  the  study  centers  organized  for  this  purpose  (see  next  para- 
graph below). 

Trainhig  of  fea/'h^'rs  in  serHr/'. — The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
schools  does  not  stop  with  the  graduation  of  their  teachers-in-training. 
If  teaching  is  to  be  a  definite  profession,  the  teacher-in-service  must 
continue  to  receive  i)rofessional  direction  from  the  normal  schools. 
To  this  end  each  of  the  four  South  Dakota  normal  schools  should 
organize  an  extension  service,  each  operating  within  its  own  normal- 
school  extension  district,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  determined 
bA'  the  State  board  of  resents  or  bv  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
four  schools.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  extension  service  should  be 
twofold:  (1)  To  assist  all  teachers  now  in  sei'A'ice  to  attain  the 
gradually  increasing  requirements  under  the  new  standards.  (2)  To  ' 
provide  advanced  work  for  normal-school  graduates  now  in  service. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  require  the  higher  certification 
standards  proposed  above  and  not  to  offer  the  means  by  which  these 
requirements  could  be  attained  without  temporarily  abandoning  tho 
teaching  field.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  sen'ice  of  the  State  are 
mature  instructors  with  families  and  others  depending  on  them 
for  support,  which  would  prohibit  actual  school  attendance  on  their 
part.  To  reach  this  large  group  of  teachers  is  the  primary  purpose 
in  rc*commending  an  extension  service  in  the  normal  schools.  The 
committee  feels  that  this  extension  w^ork  can  be  made  an  important 
part  of  the  normal-school  service  to  the  State.  A  director  of  ex- 
tension should  be  apj)ointed  for  each  school  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants  to  establish  week-end  studv  centers  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  teachers. 

A  similar  extension  service  has  recently  been  recommended  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Arizona.  The  details  of  the  service 
must  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each 
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extension  district  and  the  State.  The  committee  believe  that  a 
modified  form  of  the  so-called  ''  Iowa  plan  '^  organized  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College  for  that  State,  would  meet  the  South  Dakota 
requirements. 

Advanced  work  far  graduates. — Graduates  from  the  professional 

courses  of  the  several  State  normal  schools  receive  a  normal-school 

diploma  granted  for  life,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  without 

examination  in  any  public  school  in  South  Dakota.     Unfortunately, 

graduation  from  a  normal  school,  however  good,  is  no  guarantee  that 

\    the  students  will  make  succe&sful  teachers.     Certain  F^uropean  coim- 

tries  never  grant  permanent  certificates  mitil  the  candidate  has  served 

a  successful  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years,  during  which  much 

linie  must  be  devoted  to  professional  reading  under  Governnient  di- 

recticm.     The  committee  believes  that  the  professional  standards  of 

all  teachers  would  be  greatly  improved  if  provisional  licenses  only 

were  granted  on  the  basis  of  normal-school  diplomas,  but  that  these 

licenses  should  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  the  graduates 

shall  have  proved  both  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  willingness 

and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  ]>rofessional  study  without 

the  constant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other  school  helps.     To  this 

end  the  conrmiittee  recommends  an  extension  service  for  normal-school 

graduates  much  like  the  service  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 

ti<m  in  its  educational  survevs  of  Washin<'ton,  North  Dakota,  and 

Arizona,  namely : 

(1)  That  for  all  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  who  hold  diplomas 
valid  as  certificates  to  teach  in  the  State  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  education  in 
tlie  university,  prepare  thoroughgoing  courses  of  study,  including 
both  professional  and  cultural  subjects,  which  may  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  thrtn^  years  from  the  time  of  beginning  study; 
that  examinations  on  portions  of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to 
time;  and  that  no  person  receive  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  until  after  he  has  passed  a  final  ex- 
amination in  all  courses  prescribed ;  the  final  examination  should  be 
passed  not  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time 
of  leaving  the  nomial  school. 

(2)  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachei*s  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  received  a 
permanent  license  to  teach.  Before  granting  the  permanent  license 
to  any  teacher  the  State  department  of  public  instniction  should  re- 
quire a  statement  that  such  tejicher  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  also  a  si>ecific  report 
from  a  qualified  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  inspector  that  this 
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teacher  has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  And  this  repoit  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
records  of  the  work  done  within  the  past  eight  months,  showing  its 
txcellence  and  defects. 

(3)  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  licenses  to  teach    : 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  be  pursued  with  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  from  other  States.     The  first  license  granted  to  any 
such  teacher  should  be  a  temporary  license. 

Specialized  departments  in  w^u'eh  to  prepare  antral  teachers. — ^The   - 
State  requires  about  five  rural  teachers  for  each  one  needed  in  the 
towns  and  cities.    The  educational  needs  of  the  rural-school  teachers 
have  already  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  but  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  special  discussion. 

The  tragic  mistake  has  been  to  assume  that  rural  teachers  can  get 
along  with  less  preparation  than  is  needed  elsewhere.  Consequently, 
inexperienced,  inmiature,  and  half-taught  persons  have  been  pushed 
out  into  rural  districts  to  teach,  with  the  result  that  rural  schools 
in  many  places  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  edu(*ation  required  by  its 
patrons.  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  rural  schools 
should  have  as  nuuh  general  education  and  professional  skill  as 
teachers  in  the  elementary  giades  in  town  schools.  In  addition  they 
need  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  many  subjects  not  necessary  for 
the  elementarv  teachers  in  town  schools.  Kural  teachers  must  un- 
derstand  the  underlying  problems  of  country  life  and  must  have 
correct  vision  and  point  of  vieAv  and  zeal  to  undertake  the  trying 
tasks  of  modern  rural  teaching.  This  calls  for  many-sided  special- 
ized preparation  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  general  pedagogi- 
cal courses.  Specialized  departments  in  charge  of  rural  life  experts 
are  necessary  if  the  schools  would  solve  this  important  problem.  The 
courses  offered  must  be  practical  and  contain  all  the  sciences  that  per- 
tain to  rural  life;  moreover,  the  courses  must  be  made  at  least  as 
long  in  time  as  the  advanced  courses  i)reparing  for  teaching  in  town. 
Land  and  laboratories  are  needed  in  which  to  apply  the  course  of 
study.  There  should  also  be  a  rural  practice  school  of  the  consoli- 
dated type  established  in  connection  with  each  normal  school,  and 
other  near-by  rural  schools  might  profitably  be  organized  for  rural 
observation  purposes. 

Teaching  staff  and  cla^^s  organization, — The  following  summary 
(Table  0;5)  giving  (1)  the  number  of  regular  instructors,  (2)  salaries 
for  the  regular  school  year  of  three  terms,  (3)  the  average  number  of 
different  subjects  taught,  (4)  the  average  number  of  class  periods 
]^er  week  for  each  instructor,  (5)  the  average  number  of  students  per 
houi^s,  and  (0)  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week, 
furnishes  an  exact  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  four  State 
normal  schools: 
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96. — Xumher,  salary^  and  class  icorJc  of  the  instructors  of  normal  schools 

of  South  Dakota. 
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The  table  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  following  standards 
for  normal  schools  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  education 
who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  internal  administration  of  this 
class  of  schools: 

(1)  The  average  salary  of  regular  instructors  should  approach 
$2,000  per  annum;  the  salary  of  practice  school-teachers  should  ap- 
proach $1,800. 

(2)  The  number  of  classroom  clock  hours  per  instructor  should 
not  exceed  20  per  week. 

(3)  The  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed  30  or  35, 
except  in  lecture  work. 

(4)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  an 
instructor  may  reach  300  and  400,  the  reasonable  load  in  any  case 
being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  required. 

The  summary  distinguishes  between  regular  normal  school  instruc- 
tors and  critic  teachers,  assistants,  part-time  teachers,  etc.  Aberdeen 
has  the  largest  number  of  regular  instructors,  and  Springfield  the 
smallest.  The  salaries  average  very  low  throughout  and  should 
be  scaled  up  to  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  average  number  of  subjects  is  alx)ut  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the 
schools  are  organized  on  a  reasonably  definite  departmental  basis. 

The  number  of  recitations  per  instructor  average  only  18  per  week, 
which  is  less  than  the  standard  load.  Spearfish  alone  averages  above 
the  standard.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class.  None  can  be  considered  too  large,  and  Spring- 
field carries  classes  that  are  unusually  small.  The  average  number 
of  student  clock  hours  is  too  high  at  Spearfish,  because  the  instructors 
carry  more  than  the  standard  requirement  of  recitations.  Spring- 
field is  not  running  at  full  capacity;  the  other  two  schools  carry 
about  the  correct  load  of  student  clock  hours,  although  the  figures 
are  somewhat  high,  due  to  the  large  number  of  physical  culture  and 
music  students  included  in  the  tables. 
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From  the  above  it  appears : 

(1)  That  the  normal  school  staffs  are  greatly  underpaid. 

(2)  That  staff  members  can  not  be  said  to  be  overloaded  with 
work ;  indeed,  the  standards  being  about  right  with  the  exception  of 
Springfield,  which  oj^erates  at  about  two-thirds  capacity,  due  to  the 
small  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

Section   3.    MAINTENANCE,   PHYSICAL   EQUIPMENT,  AND   PRESENT 
NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(A)    THE  NORTHERN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Physical  equipment, — ^The  general  equipment  of  this  school  is 
adequate  for  good  instruction.  The  grounds  comprise  25  acres, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  platted  to  lawns,  shrubbery, 
agi'icultural  experiment  plats,  playgrounds,  etc.  Six  buildings  are 
used  for  school  purposes,  two  being  dormitories,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  use  of  young  women.  The  central  building  contains  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  the  library  collections.  The  administration  build- 
ing, as  signified  in  the  name,  contains  the  executive  offices,  and  in 
addition  the  auditorium,  post  office,  book  store,  home  economics, 
kitchen  and  serving  rooms,  and  recitation  rooms.  The  manual  arts 
building  t*ontaiiis  the  schools  well-equipped  wood  and  metal  shops, 
tool  and  stock  room,  forge  shop,  foundry,  drafting  room,  g^^nmasimn, 
and  other  rooms  and  equipment.  This  building  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  advanced  industrial  work,  as  well  as  for  the  type  of 
manual  training  required  in  the  public  schools.  The  central  heat- 
ing plant  is  well  equipped  with  high-pressure  boilers,  which  are 
ample  for  all  purposes.  This  school  has  no  practice  school  equip- 
ment on  the  premises,  as  all  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  Aberdeen 
public  schools. 

Additional  eqw/pftumt  needed. — ^This  school  has  unquestionably 
received  more  liberal  appropriations  than  any  other  normal  school 
in  the  State,  although  it  has  not  had  any  too  much.  A  liberal  treat- 
ment of  all  the  normal  schools  is  the  best  policy  for  the  legislature 
to  follow.  These  schools  must  be  assisted  in  every  way  to  expand 
and  attract  more  students.  Thd  Xorthern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  should  have  certain  definite  equipment  for  future  enlarge- 
ment.   This  includes: 

(1)  A  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

(2)  Remodeling  the  old  dormitory  for  women. 
(8)   A  rural  practice  fcIkk)!. 

(4)   Increased  library  facilities,  equipment,  and  books. 

Plans  should  be  made  for  one  substantial  building  to  be  used  as 
auditorium  and  gymnasium.  The  present  assembly  hall  should  be 
converted  into  library  quarters,  and  the  present  library  transferred 
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from  the  central  building  where  the  present  quarters  are  needed  for 
classrooms.  The  gymnasium  is  too  small  and  poorly  located  for 
present  needs.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  gymnasium  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  tlie  industrial  classes.  For  the  new  build- 
ing $SOO,QOO  would  be  needed. 

The  woman's  building  could  be  remodeled  and  modernized  at  an 
outlay  of  about  $10,000. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  tl>e  school  is,  however,  rural  practice 
school  facilities^  Since  the  biggest  present  task  of  the  normal  schools 
is  to  supply  many  well-prepared  rural  teachers,  each  of  the  four 
schools  should  bo  provided  with  good  practice  school  plants  of  the 
consolidated  type.  Aberdeen  should  acquire  the  triangular  tract  of 
15  acres  adjacent  to  the  athletic  field.  Here  should  be  erected  a 
modd  two-room  school,  with  full  basement,  and  a  model  teachers' 
cottage,  both  structures  complying  with  tlie  suggestions  for  ideal 
school  plants  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  the  school  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Aberdeen  township  board  to  consolidate  its  three  one- room  schools 
at  the  proposed  model  school. 

(b)    THB  state  normal  school  at  MADISON. 

Pky^icaf  equipment: — The  school  is  hampered  for  lack  of  ample 
financial  support  and  up-to-dstte  equipment.  The  school  boasts  an 
excellent  training-school  building,  a  good  gymnasium,  and  an  ade- 
quate heating  plant.  The  rest  of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  wholly 
i]iade<piate.  Aside  from  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  the  school 
utilizes  the  so-called  east  wing  and  west  wing  for  recitation  rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  auditorium,  and  administration  purposes.  An- 
other building  is  used  as  dormitory  for  young  women. 

The  library  coUection  is  small  (4,000  volumes)  and  poorly  housed. 
A  definite  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $750  is  necessary  to 
get  the  collection  brought  up  to  date.  This  school  has  no  equipment 
for  manual  training  and  shopwork,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
one  poorly  equipped  cellar  room  not  worth  mentioning.  The  audi- 
torium is  small  and  difficult  of  access.  The  exit  is  badly  planned  and 
dangerous. 

Additional  equipment  and  tea/^hing  staff  needed  at  Madison. — (1) 
Tlie  plan  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  from  the  first  to  connect 
the  east  and  west  wings  by  a  central  main  building.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  for  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  with  its  severe  wintef- 
weather.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  large  central  building 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  between  the  present  wings  and 
connected  to  them  by  fireproof  protected  passageways.  The  new 
building  should  be  fireproof  throughout,  and  should  be  planned  to 
house  the  administration  offices,  the  librar^^,  a  number  of  recitation 
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rooms,  and  the  auditorium.    This  readjustment  would  allow  ample 
space  for  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  present  wings. 

(2)  This  school  should  devote  all  its  energies  to  preparing  ele- 
mentary-school teachers,  including  rural  teachers,  since  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  agricultural  section.  To  this  end  the  normal  school 
must  establish  a  practical  rural  practice  school.  A  school  plant  is 
recommended,  identical  with  that  recommended  for  Aberdeen.  The 
normal-school  campus  contains  20  acres.  It  is  urged  that  20  acres 
lying  near  by  (which  the  committee  understands  can  be  procured 
now  at  a  reasonable  price)  be  purchased  and  used  for  rural  school 
plant  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

(3)  The  following  staff  members  should  be  added  without  further 
delay :  An  expert  to  organize  the  rural  school  department,  a  manual- 
training  director,  one  assistant  in  home  economics,  one  injstructor 
in  public-school  nuisic,  one  critic  teacher,  and  one  additional  janitor. 

(c)    THE  STATE*  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPEARI-TSH, 

Physical  equipment. — The  school  plant  is  composed  of  four  large 
buildings  and  a  central  heating  plant  set  in  80  acres  of  land  used  for 
grounds  and  school  farm.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  its  own 
school  farm  of  70  acres.  This  is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  rural  teacher  training  at  the  school.  The  main  building 
is  large  and  well  equi])ped.  The  laboratories  and  classroom  equip- 
ment are  very  satisfactory.  The  library  is  the  most  complete  (19,000 
volumes)  in  any  of  the  normal  schools.  The  TVenona  Cook  Hall,  or 
Young  Women's  Hall,  while  on  the  whole  well  planned,  should  be 
supplied  with  fire  escapes  without  delay.  The  training-school  build- 
ing is  a  satisfactory  structure. 

The  gymnasium  and  auditorium  (under  construction)  as  planned 
is  a  si)lendid  structure:  but,  unfortunately,  the  present  appropriation 
is  insuflicient  to  complete  it.  The  exterior  aspect  of  the  building,  at 
least,  will  be  unattractive  until  the  whole  is  completed  according  to 
the  original  plans. 

XeecJed  Improvements. — The  following  improvements  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  as  essential : 

(1)  An  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  to  complete  the  gym- 
nasium building  according  to  original  plans  and  specifications. 

(2)  A  rural  practice  school  of  the  consolidated  type,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  a  home  for  its  teachers  to  cost  $3,500. 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  ccmiplete  platting  and  planting 
the  school  grounds,  which  have  received  little  attention  in  the  past. 

(4)  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  install  new  steam  boiler  to  ade- 
quately heat  the  school  buildings. 
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(d)    the  state  normal  school  at  SPRINGFIELD. 

Physical  equipment. — ^The  grounds  of  this  normal  school  comprise 
20  acres  of  land  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  town  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  The  school  has  just  procured,  through  purchase,  an 
additional  tract  of  land  suitable  for  rural  practice  grounds. 

The  present  plant  includes  a  substantial  main  building  (the  central 
section  and  one  wing  only  completed),  a  young  women's  dormitory, 
a  new*  building  used  for  science  classrooms  and  gymnasium,  and  a 
central  heating  plant. 

Needed,  additions  and  improvements, — The  committee  recommends 
the  following  additions  and  improvements  for  the  school  at  Spring- 
field: 
(1)  Erection  of  wing  to  complete  the  main  building. 
I       (2)  Construction  of  a  second  building  to  be  used  as  dormitory 
and  dining  hall. 
(3)  Construction  of  a  complete  rural  practice  school. 
The  regents  should.dedicate  this  normal  school  to  the  special  func- 
tion of  preparing  rural  teachers.    Tliis  calls  for  much*  land  for  ex- 
perimentation and  good  laboratory  equipment.    It  requires  also  good 
school  *^  home  ^  for  the  teachers  in  charge. 

The  main  building  can  be  completed  at  an  outlay  of  $50^000; 
$10,000  additional  required  for  remodeling  the  rest  of  the  building. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  is  obliged  to  house  its  home  economics 
department  and  art  department  in  the  subbasement  of  the  old  build- 
ing.   This  is  bad. 

The  dormitory  is  overcrowded,  91  girls  residing  in  a*  building 
planned  for  80.  Such  a  new  building  can  probably  be  erected  for 
$50,000. 

Finally,  $7,600  should  be  appropriated  for  a  two-room  consoli- 
dated rural  practice  school  and  $3,500  for  a  teachers'  cottage  and 
community  house,  both  of  which  should  be  erected  on  the  18  acres 
of  land  described  above. 

SUM^LARY  OF   RECOMMENDATIONS   RFXATING   TO   THE   STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.    That  to  this  end — 

(a*)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(6)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Spearfish  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  special-subject  supervisors. 
79888^—18 ^17 
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(e)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  AbeLrdeen. 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elemental^  teachers 
and  supervisors^,  induding  supervisors  of  industrial  subjects. 

2.  The  gradual  increase  of  entranGe  requirements  to  gradntttion 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  schoc^ 

3.  The  granting  of  no  ncHrmal-sehooI  certificates  afto^  the  qpring 
aessioii  of  1924  fen:  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  ncxvial- 
sriiool  wor^  above  high-school  graduation. 

4.  The  award  after  the  ^ring  session  of  1925  of  a  two-year  cooorse 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-year  oomrse 
above  high-school  graduation^  and  of  the  advanced  normal-school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

5.  The  provision  by  the  normtU  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  gradoation. 

6.  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  profeasaonal 
requirements.  : 

7.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension-jservice  districtSy  one 
for  each  normal,  sc1k)o1^  within  which  each  normal  school  shall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training  of 
teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  diiall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

^.  The  organization  of  specialized  rural  school  dqparimenlB  in 
(^nnectic«  with  each  of  the  normal  sdioolsL 

10.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal-school  instmctom 

11.  More  liberal  financial  support  of  all  the  normal  sehocds^  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  future  teachers* 

The  commission  believes  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  de- 
mentary  schools,  wliether  in  rural  communities  or  in  towns  or  cities, 
should  be  just  as  thorough  as  for  high  schools,  and  that  the  ultiniate 
training  should  include  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  hi^  school. 
How  rapidly  this  standard  shall  be  approached  in  South  Dakota  tlw 
commission  can  not  foresee.  As  to  how  rapidly  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  should  be  lengthenwl  to  four  yeai-s  the  commis- 
sion is  not  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation.  The  constituency 
of  the  student  body  attending  the  normal  schools  and  the  means 
available  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  ai'e  conditioning 
factors  which  the  regents  of  education  will  bear  in  mind.  The  fore- 
going recommendations  do  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  possibility 
of  enhancing  and  extending  tlie  work  of  the  normal  schools  beyond 
the  minimum  limits  here  prescribed. 


Chapter  XIX. 

REPARATION   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHERS— THE 

UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES. 


action   I.  THE  DEPARTMENT   OP    EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Purpose  of  the  department. — ^The  purpose  of  the  departmwit  ot 
dncation,  as  expressed  by  the  university  authorities — 

( to  furnish  adequate  faculties  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  e<lucatU)n  and 
tie  art  of  teaching.  It  is  designed  to  fit  tejichers,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
aperintendents  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  though  its  courses  are  open  to 
BTOoe  Interested  In  the  work  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  161  pei'sons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State  hohl  degrees 
Tom  the  University  of  South  Dakota  or  have  taken  courses  in  the 
miversity.    These  teachers  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Thirty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  fifty -nine 
etchers  who  hold  degrees  or  are  working  for  advanced  degi-ees  and 
?aching  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State. 

(b)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
rho  are  undergraduates  of  the  university,  teaching  in  the  high 
^hools  of  the  State  of  State  certificates. 

(J)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
thools  of  the  State  on  State  certificates. 

Of  the  161  teachers  19  are  membei's  of  normal  school,  college,  and 
Diversity  faculties  and  4  have  resigned  for  war  duties.  This  leaves 
i8  in  the  public  schools,  11  of  whom  are  elementary-school  teachers. 
he  net  total  is  127  superintendents,  principals,  and  high-school 
iachers  employed  in  the  State,  or  alx)ut  15  per  cent  of  the  actual 
amber  required  to  supply  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  not  all 
f  the  127  teachers  have  come  into  the  high  schools  through  the 
apartment  of  education  of  the  university,  although  probably  most 
f  them  have  had  some  courses  in  education.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
tat  the  university  has  only  barely  touched  the  problem  of  preparing 
achers  for  secondary  schools. 
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Number  and  distrifjtUlon  of  students  enrolled  in  education. — ^Th 
nuirJi)er  of  students  taking  courses  in  education  the  first  semester  o 
1917-18  was  141,  distributed  as  follows:  South  Dakota,  181;  Iowa 
9 ;  Nebraska,  1. 

Distribution  of  South  Dakota  stndimts  in  education,  by  counties. 


Beadle 1 

Bonhoinnie 4 

Brown 3 

Brule 1 

Charles  Mix 8 

Clark 1 

Clay 32 

CwliiiKtun 6 

Davison 2 

Day   . 1 

Douglas 4 

l^lniuiuls 1 

Faulk 5 


Grant 1 

Gregory 4 

Huf^hes  3 

Hutchinson 1 

Jerauld  1 

KInjrsbury 2 

Lake 

Lawrence   

Lincoln   

McOook 

Marshall 

Meade   

Minnehaha 


2 

o 

5 
C 
1 
2 
0 


Moody 

Pennington 

Roberts 

Sanborn    .. 
Shannon   _. 

Spink 

Turner 

Union 

Yankton    _. 


Total 13 


The  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  education  the  first  seme 
ter  of  1917-18  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  were  i 
follows: 

student 

Course  1.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  education i 

Course  3.  Principles   of  e<lucation J 

C/Ourse  7.  Measuring   results   of   teacliing 

Coui*8e  9.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools ! 

C?ourse  11.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools 

Course  17.  School  administration  and  sapervLslon 

Course  25.  Teaching  processes 

Course  27.  Interest,  motivation,  and  apprei.-latlon 

Of  these  courses  all  but  17,  25,  and  27  are  elementary  or  introdut 
tory.  The  eight  courses  were  given  by  a  staff  of  two  professors  an 
two  assistants,  who,  in  addition,  devote  much  time  to  extensio 
teaching. 

Future  poUey, — The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  oi 
l)ortune  to  reorganize  the  present  department  of  education  as  a  scho< 
of  education  in  charge  of  a  capable  dean  and  an  ample  staff  of  pr< 
fessore  and  assistants.  The  school  of  education  should  occupy 
building  of  its  own,  well  furnished  with  laboratory  equipment  an 
other  facilities  required  in  a  modern  school  of  education-  In  thi 
should  be  housed  also  the  university  practice  school  of  high-scho( 
rank.  It  is  essential  that  the  students  pursuing  educational  course 
have  access  to  such  a  well-organized  practice  school.  Now,  all  sti 
dents  who  have  had  teaching  experience  are  excused  from  practic 
teaching;  all  others  acciuire  some  experience  in  the  Vermillion  hig 
school.    The  present  system,  however,  does  not  give  the  teachers  i 
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training  such  adequate  or  systematic  practice  experience  as  they 
should  have. 

With  its  department  of  education  reorganized  as  here  proposed, 
the  university  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  poor 
geographical  location  and  furnish  the  State  with  an  annually  increas- 
ing number,  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  high-school  teachers. 

Section    a.  DEPARTMENT    OP   EDUCATION    IN    THE    STATE    COLLEGE. 

Present  stiUus. — ^The  department  of  education  in  the  State  college 
is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  The 
department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  principals  and 
superintendents  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  high  schools,  and 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training. 

As  can  best  be  seen  from  the  list  of  graduates  for  1917  (p.  225) 
vho  elected  courses  in  education,  the  department  does  not  yet  occupy 
the  place  it  should  have  in  supplying  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  administrators  and  supervisors  for  the  new  kind  of  rural 
schools  proposed  in  this  survey,  the  organization  of  which,  is  likely 
to  be  hastened  by  the  standards  set  up  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Policy  of  expansion. — It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  State  col- 
lege will  prepare  all  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  taking 
advantage  of  the  agricultural-education  provision  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  at  least  some  of  the  teachers  in  home  economics. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  committee  are  adopted,  the 
State  college  will  probably  prepare  all  the  latter  class  teachers. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  agricultural  college  and  its  large  equipment 
make  this  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  prepare  not  alone  the  vocational 
teachers  spoken  of  above,  but  also  principals  of  the  large  consolidated 
and  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  present  time  a  single  professor  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  department 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  public  demands.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  following  organization  be  consummated  imme- 
diately : 

1.  That  the  department  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  education 
and  director  of  the  department  (who  shall  conduct  the  courses  in  e<lucational 
theory  and  practice). 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  to  assist  him  (o)  one  siwcialist  of  agricultural 
education ;  (5)  one  specialist  of  home  economics  education ;  and  (c)  one  special- 
ist of  rural  education. 
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Section  3.   EDUCATIONAL  COURSES   IN   ACCREDITED   COLLEGES  AND 

ACADEMIES. 

Legislative  provisions, — Under  the  provisions  of  sections  13  and  14 
of  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  has  approved  the  work  of  certain  denominati<Hial  schools 
in  the  State  and  has  placed  the,se  schools  on  equal  terms  with  the 
State  schools  in  the  matter  of  receiving  State  certificates. 

Section  13,  on-life  diplomas,  provides  that — 

a  life  diploma  from  tlie  State  university  or  from  any  approved  coUege  hav- 
ing a  regular  course  of  study,  in  which  at  least  four  years  above  an  apin*0T6d 
high-school  course  are  required,  may  Im»  acceptetl  in  lieu  of  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  named,  if  the  applicant  has  in  his  college  coarse  pursued  one 
course  of  pedagogical  studies  and  pc<lagogical  professional  training,  comprislns 
at  least  one-fourth  work  during  at  least  18  months. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  placed  on 
the  accredited  list:  Augustana  College,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
Hunm  College,  Sioux  Falls  College,  Yankton  College. 

These  schools  ai*e  also  accredited  under  section  14,  providing  for 
the  issue  of  State  certificates. 

Section  14  of  the  school  law  provides  that — 

a  diploma  from  any  State  normal  school  in  South  Dakota,  having  a  course  In 
which  at  least  two  years'  work  above  an  approved  four-year  high-school  coarse 
is  require<l,  may  be  accepteil  in  lieu  of  an  examination  in  the  subjects  named: 
ProiHded  further.  That  a  dii)loma  from  any  otiier  school  liaving  a  course  of 
study  c<iulvalent  in  extent  and  similar  in  chaiticter  may  be  accepted  in  Ueu  of 
an  examinaticm  in  the  sul)jects  named. 

Provided  further,  That  applicants  for  State  certificate,  upon  normal  or  other 
school  cretlentials,  must  show  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  therein  con- 
tained a  course  of  at  least  IS  months  (»f  iKMlagogy  and  professional  training, 
comprising  at  least  one- fourth  said  time. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  accredited, 
in  addition  to  the  five  enumerated  above:  Lutheran  normal  and 
Wessington  Springs  junior  college. 

In  addition  to  the  coui'ses  for  State  certificates,  these  two  schools 
offer  courses  leading  to  first  and  second  grade  ceilific-ates.  Notre 
Dame  Academy  and  Ward  Academy  likewise  offer  courses  leading 
to  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 

Annual  teacher  accessions  from  the  accredited  colleges, — ^Table  97 
shows  that  47  students  in  the  accredited  colleges  completed  the 
required  pedagogical  and  professicmal  courses  entitling  them  to  life 
diplomas;  37  others  completed  the  six-year  coui-se  for  the  five-year 
State  certificate.  In  all,  102  students  completed  one  or  another  of 
the  four-certificate  courses.  Of  these,  144  are  teaching  the  present 
year. 
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Tablb  97. — Graduatei  in  education  from  acrreilitvd  denominational  colleges  and 

academicB,  1911, 


lostltntlons. 

Life 
diploma. 

State 

oertifl- 

cate. 

Flnt- 
giBde 

OMtifl. 

CAte. 

SeooQd- 
gnide 

oertifl. 
cate. 

Total 

munber 

teaohinir 

in  1917-ia. 

Aivnvlviii  'Vllfief 

13 

10 

17 

DftEota  WaiUyaa  University 

19 
15 

a 
11 

12 
0 
4 

11 
3 

1 

22 

HnnmOoUcn 

15 

aooz  FaUs^^liwe \ '. '..'..\.\V. 

•••••«••£• 

1 

THiktonOotlflce.".. ^.^II...'.I.III.^...."^;^I 

17 

LathoHD  Normal  SchooL 

9 
11 
10 

26 
15 
14 

28 

WiBsiiuton  Springs  Jtmfor  CollcfB. 

24 

'^v<i  fc^dtKoj. .". r. . , .     . . 

20 

TWai 

47 

37 

43                f*!*  1                  1U 

1 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  denominational  schools  are 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  by  the  State  authorities. 

Policy  of  inspecting  and*  re-accrediting  the  denominati^mal  schooh. — 
It  is  vitally  important  that  the  State  authorities  which  have  placed 
these  schools  on  the  accredited  lists  should  also  exercise  the  authority 
of  inspection  over  them,  so  far  as  their  facilities  for  teacher  training 
we  concerned.  The  committee  believes  that  former  State  superin- 
tendents have  been  too  ready  to  grant  the  right  of  accrediting,  and 
4at  as  a  result  several  schools  enjoy  this  important  function  which 
are  not  adequately  equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
go  into  details  of  all  the  weaknesses  discovered.  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, called  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Augnstana  College  is  only  a  junior  college  and  should  no  longer 
be  accredited  for  life  diploma  under  the  four-year  college  course. 

2.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Huron  College,  and  Yankton  Col- 
1^  rank  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  the  only  colleges  fitted,  by 
reason  of  teaching  staff,  laboratory  and  library  equipment,  etc.,  to 
grant  the  life  diploma  on  equal  terms  with  the  State  schools. 

3.  The  colleges  now  accredited  to  offer  courses  leading  to  life 
diplomas  and  State  certificates  do  not  have  the  equipment  (practice 
school,  etc.)  to  instruct  elementary  school  teachers  which  most  of  the 
six-year  course  teachers  become. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  schools  that  limit  their  courses  to  the 
State  certificate  and  the  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  or  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  only,  is  generally  too  meager.  This 
refers  particularly  to  training-school  facilities  and  professional 
libraries. 

5.  The  accredited  schools  that  offer  courses  for  certificates  similar 
to  the  courses  given  in  the  normal  schools  should  gradually  raise 
their  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  their  courses  to  comply  with 
the  standards  set  for  the  normal  schools  (see  page  237). 
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Section   4.    PROPOSED    TEACHER-TRAINING    DEPARTMENTS    IN   HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

In  a  total  of  9^50  students  enrolled  in  the  South  Dakota  higU 
schools,  only  280  students  study  teaching  subjects.  Despite  this  fact, 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  these  students  teach  without  further  prepa- 
ration. This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  high  schools  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  among  the  young 
people,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  hastening  the  raising  of  standards 
and  building  up  the  attendance  at  the  normal  schools. 

What  schools  should  offer  training  courses. — The  committee  be- 
lieves that  only  a  limited  number  of  fully  accredited  high  schools 
should  be  authorized  to  offer  teacher-training  courses.  As  a  be^n- 
ning  the  privilege  might  be  limited  to  the  19  high  schools  in  Group  1 
(see  page  187).  However,  the  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  establish 001 
such  school  in  each  organized  county.  Teaching  staffs,  courses  o\ 
study,  and  equipment  of  these  schools  should  be  approved  by  thi 
State  department  of  public  instruction  and  should  receive  State  ai( 
for  their  training  departments.  The  work  should  be  organized  as  1 
fifth  or  graduate  year,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  onl; 
a  temporary  expedient.  As  soon  as  possible  the  normal  school 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a  sufficient  numbe 
of  teachers  for  all  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  accordingly  makes  the  following  specific  recom 
mendations: 

1.  Tliat  the  State  legislature  appropriate  $40,000  for  the  bienniom  191^2 
to  aid  in  ostablishlnp  and  maintainlnj?  tcaoher-trainingr  departments  organize 
as  fifth-year  courses  in  connection  with  four-year  high  schools  approved  by  tl 
Statp  department  of  pul)lic  instruction. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  receive  more  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  following  course  is  planned  for  fifth-year  study  in  high  school 
organizing  teacher-training  departments: 

FIRST  TKRM.     12  hours.  Totfti  hom 

per  week 

Practical  introductions  to  teaching 

A  ffmple  ronrpc  ombodylnp:  such  prlnclplefs  of  pdncntion  and  of  teacMng  as  wiU 
nid  the  toacher-in-trniiiing  to  orient  himself  and  pot  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
prlnciplos  which  should  precede  observation  and  practice  t<»aching  and  special  meth- 
ods and  rural  school  management.  The  course  is  necessarily  elementary ;  little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  stress  the  physical  facts  underlying  the  principles  of  teaching. 

English 

A  course  in  English  language.  Including  grammar,  oral  and  written  composltloD, 
and  sp<*lling.  The  presupposition  is  that  the  students  have  already  acquired  a 
reasonable  good  English  equipment  in  their  high-school  course.  The  present  course 
is  Intended  to  intensify  the  work  done  in  high  school,  and  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  special  phases  of  English  that  should  be  taught  in  elementary  rural 
schools — how  best  to  teach  composition  ;  how  much,  when,  and  where  to  teach 
grammar ;  and  how  to  teach  and  how  much  to  Include  of  spelling. 
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Total  hoars 
per  week. 

Katore  study-agricnltnre 4 

A  conne  intended  be  an  approach  to  the  central  subject  in  eyery  rural  cnrricn- 
lorn,  L  e.,  asricnltore,  from  the  edacational  and  spiritual,  rather  than  the  occu- 
pational, point  of  view.  The  first  term  is  devoted  largely  to  the  i^noral  enyiron- 
Dent  in  which  rural  children  live,  and  to  a  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
with  practical  methods  of  presentation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  children  In  har- 
mony with  the  nature  environment  where  they  live,  to  the  end  that  they  may  learn 
to  love  and  honor  the  land. 

Rural  health  and  sanitation 2 

A  comprehensive  course,  including  personal  hygiene,  school  sanitation,  and  home 
tad  community  sanitation.  It  emphasiseo  the  teacher's  own  health  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pupil's  health  on  study  and  school  progress.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  school  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  com- 
manicable  diseases,  etc.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  farm-home  sani- 
tatlon  and  sanitary  living,  with  emphasis  on  water  supply,  si'wage  dispomil,  air, 
food,  and  clothing. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

Local  elementary  and  near-by  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  laboratory,  ss  pre- 
requisitea  for  best  results  in  this  course.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  this 
term  is  devoted  to  observation  of  class  procedure  and  management,  technique, 
and  drill  lessons.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  rural  school  condi- 
tions. No  actual  practice  teaching  is  done  during  this  term  unless  the  class  is  too 
large  to  permit  all  required  teaching  to  be  completed  by  the  students  during  the 
second  and  third  terms. 

Physical  education 2 

A  course  devoted  to  the  significance  of  physical  training,  corrective  exercises, 
etc. 
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SECOND  TERM.    12  weeks. 

Rural  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching 4 

A  course  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  school  orpanizstlon,  rlnssroom  pro- 
cedure, daily  program,  and  class  technique.  The  study  accompanies  practice 
teaching,  which  begins  the  second  term,  from  which  it  dt'rivoR  its  meaning,  sr  the 
discussions  in  dara  UHuallly  grow  out  of  the  duily  experii^nces  gained  in  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching. 

Arithmetic  and  farm  accounts 3 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  special 
emphasis  on  application  of  thcKC  principles  to  the  content  matter  uvallable  in 
every  rural  environment.     Considerable  time  Is  devoted  to  simple  farm  accounts. 

Beading  and   phonics 3 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  teaching  reading.  Much  time  is  given  to  how  to  teach  the  subject, 
what  the  dllferent  groups  should  read,  and  how  to  correlate  reading  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  program. 

School   music 2 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  music  as  a  regular  class 
exercise  in  the  rural  schools.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  sight  reading  and  part 
singing.  The  aim  Is  largely  to  develop  the  power  to  read  the  printed  score  and 
appreciate  choice  music. 

Art 2 

Includes  such  phases  of  art  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken  in  rural  schools. 
It  aims  to  develop  appreciation  of  good  pictures,  understanding  and  love  of  the 
l>eautiful  in  nature,  and  outlines  ways  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  farm 
home. 
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Total  hours 
per  week. 

Industrial    arts 2 

A  courHc  planned  to  help  Btudents  prepare  for  such  phases  of  Industrial  arts  as 
should  properly  cover  the  first  five  years  of  the  rural  school  course.  The  subject 
matter  Is  planned  to  center  about  the  activities  of  home  and  community,  these 
activitleH  are  imitated  in  projects  made  by  paper,  cardboard,  clay»  and  other 
materials  which  are  easily  manipulated. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

This  course  is  devoted  to  class  teaching  in  the  rural  or  other  elementary  prac- 
tice schools.  The  work  centers  about  language,  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic 
Conferences  with  critic  teachers  of  the  practice  schools. 
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THiBD  TERM.     12  weeks. 

Rural-life  problems 

A  thorough-going  courHC  in  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  rural  life;  a  his- 
tory of  its  changes  from  pioneering  to  modern  agriculture;  a  statement  of  Its 
primary  institution;*  and  agencies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  home,  ehurrh, 
and  school ;  place  of  the  rural  school  in  community  leadership ;  modem  setaool 
organisation,  administration,  and  supervision ;  farm  community  schools,  coBtlnoa- 
tion  schools,  extension  courses,  etc. 

History  and  community  civics 


A  course  designed  especially  to  teach  the  methods  of  these  sobjects.     It  mxi^ 

plements  what  has  already  br>en  lenrnod.  and  givos  oBpecially  the  phases  of  history 
and  community  civics  which  should  be  emphasized  in  rural  schools.  The  course  in 
civics  stresses  rural  health  and  morals,  responsibility  in  keeping  rural  communities 
wholesome  and  healthful ;  in  protecting  them  from  social  vice,  etc. 

Nature  study — agrlailture 4 

The  course  continues  the  work  begun  with  the  fall  term.  It  emphasizes  agri- 
culture teaching  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  The  textbook  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  leading  thn'ad  only.  All  students  arc  expected  to  work  in  the  school 
experiment  plats,  and  should  grow  individual  gardens.  School  and  home  gar- 
dens, school  and  home  projects,  and  dub  work  receive  much  attentton. 

Home  economics  (girls) 2 

A  course  which  emphasizes  sewing,  cooking  as  approached  through  the  medium 
of  the  hot  lunch,  and  similar  phases  of  home  economics  which  are  practicable  In 
the  small  rural  school. 

Manual  training  (boys) 2 

This  is  a   study   of  such   manual   activities   as   every   farm  l)oy   should   be  ac- 
quainted with.     It  discourages  the  old  limitation  of  keeping  the  boy  at  work  at 
-  a  few  highly  finished  or  elal)oruted  articles,  and  emphasizes  instead  all  the  com- 
monly practiced  manual  activities  essential  to  successful  agricultural  life,  which 
include  work  in  wood,  leather,  metal,  and  cement. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

The  course  for  this  term  continues  the  practice  teaching  by  classes  and  sub- 
jects begun  with  the  second  term.  Geography,  history,  music,  art,  and  indUHtrlal 
work  receive  considerable  attention.  The  last  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to 
room  teaching;  1.  e.,  the  practice  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  room.  Con- 
ferences with  critic  teachers  continued. 
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Physical  education 2 

Devoted  chlefiy  to  supervised  play  and  games.     No  preparation  required. 

This  course  may  be  organized  for  three  terms  with  60  term-hour 
credits  or  for  two  semesters  with  40  semest«r-hour  credits. 
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SUMMARY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS     ON     TEACHER-PREPARATION     IN     THB 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES  AND  SPECIAL  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  TJni- 
versity  of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a 
dean  and  faculty  of  education. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
CoUege  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  on  it  under 
the  Smith-Hu^ies  Act 

1  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational  col< 
leges  and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

0.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis: 

a.  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  Colle^  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course ;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  by  reason  of  lack  of  adequate  practice 
school  facilities. 

b.  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academics  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  State  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates  un- 
prove  their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  pi'ofessional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privilege  they  now  hold. 

6.  The  establishment  of  training  departments  for  elementary  teach- 
ers in  certain  accredited  high  schools. 


Chapter  XX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.* 


South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  States  of  the  UnioE 
that  divide  support  for  higher  education  among  three  or  more  in- 
stitutions. Twenty-five  of  the  States  provide  whatever  higher  edu- 
cation is  afforded  in  one  institution,  with  centralized  administratioa 
and  under  a  single  board  of  control.  Ten  States  maintain  two  sepa- 
rate institutions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  four  higher  insti- 
tutions in  different  localities,  with  separate  administration  and  for 
the  most  part  under  separate  boards  of  control.  Only  five  States 
besides  South  Dakota  (Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  M^oOj 
and  Oklahoma)  maintain  separate  schools  of  mines. 

Experience  and  theory  apparently  justify  two  principles  for  till 
organization  of  higher  education:  {a)  That,  whenever  possible,  all 
higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consolidated  in  a  single  State  university;  (&)  that,  whenever  twc 
or  more  higher  institutions  are  established  definite  fields  shoiild  be 
assigned  to  the  different  institutions,  and  great  care  shoidd  be  taken 
to  so  coordinate  the  work  of  the  institutions  as  to  prevent  waste- 
ful duplication  of  courses  or  departments. 

Section  i.  THE  CONSOLIDATION   OF   HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN   SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  a  serious  error  was  made 
when  the  State  of  South  Dakota  established  the  present  three  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education.  The  committee  believes  that  the  edu- 
cational and  material  interests  of  the  State  would  be  served  best  if  i 
single  institution  were  maintained,  that  institution  comprehending 
all  forms  of  higher  education  now  provided  in  the  State  university 
the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  mines.  Beyond  questior 
this  would  have  been  the  best  policy  in  the  beginning,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  even  now  it  would  be  far  better  to  consolidate 
all  three  of  its  degi-ee-granting  institutions,  abandon  the  present 
plants,  and  establish  a  new  State  university  centrally  located  and 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  survey  committee  accord- 

^  The  present  statement  on  higher  education  Is  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  sanrej 
commlttoo,  which  was  too  lengthy  and  detailed  to  be  Included  herewith.  The  fuU  report 
will  probably  be  printed  later  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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ingly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  University  of 
South  Dakota.  It  makes  this  recommendation  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  The  total  nmnber  of  collegiate  students,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  is  relatively  small — so  small  that  its  division  into  three 
groups  in  the  three  institutions  renders  impossible  effective  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reasonably  economical  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students  resident  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  is  much  below  2,000,  while  the  number  attending  pub- 
lic institutions  in  the  State  is  less  than  1,000.  A  single  university 
could  well  provide  for  five  or  six  times  this  number  if  the  popula- 
tion should  increase  accordingly. 

(2)  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  single  consolidated  university 
would  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  three  existing 
institutions.  In  lesd  than  a  decade  the  State  could  probably  recover 
all  the  loss  incident  to  the  abandomnent  of  existing  plants,  even  if 
no  other  use  were  found  for  them. 

(3)  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  maintaining  two  or 
more  institutions  for  higher  education  is  the  apparently  inevitable 
rise  of  interinstitutional  competition  with  its  consequent  duplication 
of  work,  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  sectional  politics, 
and  constant  interference  with  the  proper  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities.    The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  States  in  escaping  the  sectional  discord,  political 
I(^olHng,  educational  discouragement,  and  interinstitutional  diffi- 
culties which  have  appeared  to  be  inextricably  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  higher  institution  in  other  States.    It  has 
not,  however,  entirely  escaped  interinstitutional  competition,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  institutional  politics,  and  a  considerable  ajuount  of 
educational*  duplication  with  its  consequent  educational   loss  and 
financial  waste.     South  Dakota  Ifas  already  paid  a  heavy  bill  for 
its  educational  duplication  and  has  already  failed  to  develop  that 
degree  of  educational   achievement  which   the   committee  believes 
would  follow  from  the  consolidation  of  its  higher  institutions.    As 
time  goes  on  the  financial  loss  will  be  heavier  and  the  educational 
loss  will  be  irretrievable. 

In  any  circumstance  the  committee  recommends  the  abandonment 
of  the  State  school  of  mines.  It  recommends  also  that  the  State 
seize  on  the  favorable  opportunity  to  reorganize  its  entire  system  of 
collegiate  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  State 
university. 

The  establishment  of  jurn'or  coUef/es, — One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  higher  institution  is  the 
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fact  that  interest  in  higher  education  and  attendance  at  highei 
institutions  are  gi'eatly  affected  by  the  proximity  and  acoessibiliti 
of  such  institutions.  In  making  the  above  recommendation  for  a 
consolidated  State  university  the  survey  committee  had  in  mind  a 
further  recommendation  designed  to  meet  the  desirability  of  iMti-  - 
tutions  located  so  as  to  develop  a  State-wide  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  foster  attendance  at  higher  institutions.  Within  the. 
past  decade  several  States  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
institutions  which  cover  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  a  collegiate  course^  To  such  institutions  has  been  givea 
the  name  of  junior  colleges.  In  most  colleges  and  universities  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is 
limited  to  elementarv  courses  and  coui'ses  which  are  foumiationol 
for  the  somewhat  more  specialized  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  Tliis  Avork  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  the  relatively 
large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  does  not  cauee 
wasteful  duplication.  It  may  well  be  provided  in  several  institu- 
tions without  educational  or  financial  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  college 
or  university  is  somewhat  specialized  and  therefore  expensive  unless 
consolidated  in  one  institution. 

The  committee  recommends  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  the  establishment 
of  three  junior  colleges  affiliated  with  the  consolidated.  State  univer- 
sity and  providing  each  a  two-years'  coui-se  of  study  coordinated 
with  the  junior  year  of  the  university.  For  one  of  these  junior  col- 
leges provision  might  well  l)e  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
to  take  the  pLice  of  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  general  course 
at  the  State  school  of  mines  and  possibly  occupying  the  plant  to  be 
vacated  by  that  institution.  The  location  of  the  other  two  (or  more) 
institutions  would  have  to  be  determiiuid  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  imiversitv.  If  that  institution  l>e  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  one  of  the  junior  colleges  might  well  be 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  possibly  occupying  the 
plant  of  the  present  State  univcu^ity,  and  one  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  Under  no  conditions  should  any  of  these  junior 
colleges  be  affiliated  with  any  of  the  State  normal  schools.  They 
should  l)e  directly  affiliated  with  the  university  nnd  be  considered 
as  integral  parts  of  that  institution,  their  administration  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  STATE   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Tlie  best  measure  of  the  size  of  any  college  or  university  is  the 
number  of  collegiate  undergraduates  and  the  number  of  graduate 
students.    Students  listed  in  other  categories  must  be  considered  as 
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benefitixig  by  inridental  {axkd  iii  some  cases  detrimental)  functions 
performed  by  the  institution.  At  the  State  college  the  regular  col- 
Ifitgiale  students  enrolled  are  outnumbered  by  the  other  students  in 
ittendAHce.  A  truly  ooU^e  atmosphere  can  not  be  properly  main- 
tained where  the  subcollegiate,  special,  and  irregular  students  out- 
aumbar  the  e<dlegiate  students.  In  a  different  way,  and  to  a  less 
QZtent,  the  university  suffers  from  the  presence  of  a  relatively  largo 
number  of  "special  students."  At  the  State  school  of  mines  the 
aomber  of  secondary-school  students  is  almost  equal  to  the  number 
of  collegiate  students. 

Table  98. — BnroUments  at  the  three  dcffree^ffrantintf  institutions  of  Bowth 

Dakota  in  1916-17. 


Collesiate 

imder- 
fBduates. 

Graduate 
students. 

Special  and 
irreeular 

RiirnnM'- 

If^omdiiry- 

Tot^.%  ex- 

Tustltations. 

school 
students. 

school' 
pupils. 

chidhu^ 
dapUcut<>s. 

8tite  university 

481 
3(7 

48 

39 
5 

108 

»67 

27 

81 
156 

709 

a22™ilj^      \\\ 

Vaii* 

Blttasciio^ofmiius 

43                   118 

TbtaL 

896  1                 44  '             1 202                 236 

1           ; 

•asoj             1,722 

^Indndinc  57  "ibartooone"  stadeots  at  the  SUte  oolLege. 

'IndudiaK  ^^  ptLpOs  in  tke  State  ot^ege  (seeondanO  school  of  agriculture. 

The  educational  influences  of  the  three  collegiate  institutions  at 
pUBsent  tend  to  be  more  localized  than  should  be  the  case.  'This  is 
shown  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  various 
institutions.  For  the  three  institutions  those  figures  may  be  sum- 
loarized  in  the  following  table : 

Table  90. — Geographical  dintribittioii  of  eollcffiate  studcfttH  in  the  fftaie  t/nt- 
verHtif,  the  State  eotlrpc,  antf  the  State  school  of  mines,  in  iUt&-tl, 

DfstrllNitloB  according  to  dl^isionfi  of  the  State. 


Fun  staadin^  calle^tc  students  only. 


rnderrradostes  and  graduates  0017: 

State  university 

State  college 

State  schaalol  mines 


Total.^ 

in  diiteent  divisions  of  the 


State: 

State  univefsity , 

State  eollege 

State  school  of  mines . 


Total. 


VroentafBB  In  each  of  the  institutions  of 
the  State: 

State  imiTeisity 

State  eotleiBB 

State  schaolotniines 


Total. 


South- 
eastern 
division. 


Xorth- 
eofltem 
division. 


303 
2 


300 


.VH.3  i 

22.  H 
4.2  ' 


41.5 


77.7 
21.  A 

a5 

100.0 


107 

219 

3 


ar.a 


Western 

division. 


loao 


53 
15 
40 


108 


20.5 
(V.3 

10.2 

4.0 

83.  :i 

3S.2 

11.5 

29.8 

69.4 

0.8 

49.1 
13.9 
37.0 

Resident 
in  the 
State. 


403 

:M9 

45 


8.>7 


89.0 
98.8 
9:j.!4 


91.2 


100.0 


&t.O 

40.7 

5.3 

1U>L0 


Kesident 

el^'o- 

where. 


57 

23 

3 


S3 


Grand 
total. 


520 

372 
48 


940 


11.0 
6.2 
6.2 


8.H 


68.7 

27.7 

3.6 

100.0 


100.0 

im.a 
100.0 


100.0 


55.3 

99.6 
5.1 

100.0 
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From  these  figures  several  facts  may  be  understood : 

1.  Of  all  collegiate  students  in  these  institutions  more  than  mm 
tenths  are  residents  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  facilitia 
provided  for  higher  education  in  South  Dakota  primarily  benefil 
State  residents.  The  proportion  of  nonresidents  is  not  excessive  anc 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State.  Such  j 
small  proportion  of  nonresidents  benefits  rather  than  hampers  thi 
work  of  the  three  institutions.  -' 

2.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  approximately  40  per  cen 
is  found  in  the  southeastern  division  and  about  40  per  cent  in  th( 
northeastern  division.  Collegiate  enrollments  from  those  division 
are  in  proportion  about  the  same.  Enrollments  from  the  westen 
division  of  the  State  are  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of  popula 
tion  in  that  division. 

3.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  southeastern  divi 
sion  more  than  three-quarters  are  at  the  State  university.  Of  ihi 
total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  northeastern  division  more  thai 
two-thirds  are  at  the  State  college.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enroll 
ments  from  the  western  division  nearlv  one-half  Are  at  the  Stat 
university,  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  at  the  State  college,  aiM 
somewhat  over  one-third  at  the  State  school  of  mines.  Of  the  tota 
collegiate  enrollments  for  the  State  55  per  ce^it  are  at  the  universitj 
nearly  40  per  cent  at  the  State  college,  and  about  5  per  cent  at  th 
State  school  of  mines. 

4.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  university  nearly  three-fifdi 
are  residents  of  the  southeastern  division  of  the  State,  about  oni 
fifth  from  the  northeastern  division,  about  one-tenth  from  the  wesB 
ern  division,  and  about  one-tenth  from  other  States.  Of  collegial 
students  at  the  State  college  about  two-thirds  are  residents  of  tl 
northeastern  division,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  from  the  souti 
eastern  division,  4  per  cent  from  the  western  division,  and  6  per  cei 
from  outside  the  State.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  scho< 
of  mines  more  than  four-fifths  are  from  the  western  division  of  tit 
State. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  consolidating  the  cott 
giate  education  of  South  Dakota  into  a  single  State  university,  whic 
shall  include  all  departments  of  higher  education  now  provided  i 
the  thi'ee  separate  institutions  and  all  departments  of  higher  educi 
tion  hereafter  to  be  established. 

Section  3.   COURSES   OFFERED   AT   THE    HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  present  time  provision  is  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  degree 
granting  institutions  of  South  Dakota  for  those  types  of  higher  edi 
cation  which  appear  to  be  justified  and  to  the  extent  which  the  neec 
of  the  State  appear  to  demand.    Each  of  the  three  institutions,  an 
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rularly  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  provides 
of  instruction  which  may  be  considered  fundamental  to  higher 
tion  and  which  must  form  service  departments  to  most  kinds 
>cialized  professional  work,  such  as  the  sciences,  social  studies, 
sh,  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  In  addition  special  forms  of 
r  education  are  provided  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  institutions, 
the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  number 
irses  in  each  department  actually  given  and  enrolling  students 
h  institution  in  191G-17,  together  with  the  gross  enrollments: 

Table  100. — Enrollment  in  couravs  and  institutions. 


Courses  given  In  1916- 

17. 
Total. 

rJross  enrollments  in  1916-17.» 

'>epaitments. 

Univer- 
sity. 

• 
CoHegr. 

Mines. 

Univer- 
sity. 

College. 

Mines. 

Total. 

27 

13 

51 

15 

13 

10 

14 

3 

8 

8 

4 

26 

5 

2 

10 

28 

6 

7 

9 

6 

2 

24 

38 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

11 

12 

7 

4 

11 

12 

1 

10 

5 

6 

11 

6 

10 

12 

22 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 
4 

10 
9 
8 
3 
0 
0 

2 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
4 
6 

17 
1 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
9 

41 
29 
63 
22 
19 
21 
26 
4 

18 

13 

10 

42 

15 

18 

39 

51 

14 

12 

9 

5 

2 

24 

38 

3 

4 

7 

10 

4 

10 

9 

8 

3 

10 

9 

445 

143 

536 

282 

322 

341 

213 

19 

74 

125 

31 

3«>5 

76 

11 

30 

114 

122 

72 

74 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

452 

154 

259 

130 

83 

213 

295 

11 

103 

123 

172 

4(»4 

132 

32 

84 

212 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

(•) 

132 

84 

1:10 

123 

95 

60 

0 

0 

47 

37 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

It 

19 

98 

2 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

40 

944 

ilics 

334 

angiiftft*^. . 

795 

indpol  i  tica  1  science . . 

OS  and  sociology 

» 

412 
421 
654 

onomics 

fi06 

fin,. ...  

30 

1 

177 

248 

203 

-y..... 

740 

222 

lengineering 

ineering 

65 
258 

;al  engineering 

'<tticiTlg 

396 
229 

mineralogy 

174 

21 



27 

■F.< 

14 

k._ 

206 

1,000 
20 
63 

logy  and  hygiene 

ofor,  etc 

ing 

152 

ry 

132 

ry  medicine 

84 

ly 

130 

lusbondry 

123 

isbandry  1 

95 

ture.  forestry 

gy 

60 
18 

B^^  ................... 

40 

tab 

338 

208 

66 

612 

4,789 

3,720 

379 

8,888 

TOM  enrollments  are  determincnl  by  acMing  topotbor  all  namos  in  every  course.     The  number  of 

individuals  enrolled  is  soraetimos  much  smaller,  since  the  pr(>s  eTirolInient  counts  each  name  as 

oesas  it  may  appear  in  difTerent  classes  within  any  one  (tepartment  er  in  ditTerent  departments.    In 

es  this  table  would  falsely  appear  to  indicate  tliat  in  some  courses  no  instruction  is  given  in  an 

«i  where  thesubject  appears  under  another  name  or  within  a  different  department. 

a  by  iHvparatory  students  only  in  ]9irHl7. 

be  most  part  of  subooUegiatc  grade  at  the  State  college. 

5se  figures,  in  some  cases,  niiggest  the  possibility  that  the  offer- 
)f  the  State  institutions  ina\"  have  expanded  somewhat  beyond 
legitimate  bounds.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  seriously  whether 
>ivses  having  a  gross  enrollment  of  035  students  (about  six  stu- 
per  course)  can  be  justified  by  the  engineering  needs  of  the 
or  the  engineering  interests  of  students.  This  question  becomes 
le  more  serious  when  it  is  realized  that  more  than  50  oi\v^x 

78888*— 18 ^18 
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courses  ill  engineering  were  offered  in  1916-17,  Init  no  students  were 
enrolled  in  them. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  extent  to 
which  courses  were  offered  but  not  given  in  1916~17,  together  with 
some  figures  for  the  gross  enrollment  in  each  institution. 

Table  101. — Courses  and  enrollments. 


Courses,  1916-1917. 

Enrollinents  (gross). 

Institutions. 

Cvffered. 

Given. 

Not 
given. 

Totals 
(gross). 

Average  per— 

C^tiTse 
offered. 

10.0 

12.5 

3.1 

Conrsfti 
given. 

Universitv 

479 
296 
121 

338 

2(18 

66 

141 
88 
55 

4,7«9 

3,720 

379 

14.2 

C^lc<;e . .  .*. 

17.1 

School  of  mines 

5.7 

Totikl 

896 

012 

1 

2)^ 

8,8K8 

9.9 

II.S 

It  appears  that  of  all  courses  offered,  according  to  tlie  catalogues 
for  1916-17  in  the  three  institutions  taken  collectively,  nearly  one-third 
were  not  actually  given.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  offerings  of 
the  State  institutions  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  reasonable 
denumds  on  the  part  of  students  in  attendance  and  on  the  part  of 
prospective  students.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  neither  to  students  nor 
to  instructors  to  offer  a  program  of  instruction  which  the  institutions 
could  not  actually  provide  witliout  placing  a  burden  on  the.  staff 
which  it  could  ill  support.  Certainly  until  there  is  much  gototer 
demand  than  can  now  be  found  it  is  unreasonable  to  include  courses 
in  the  catalogue  which  are  seldom  if  ever  actually  given.  Over-am- 
bitious offerings  in  the  catalogues  contribute  neither  to  the  dignity 
nor  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution. 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DUPLICATION. 

Whenever  two  or  more  institutions  are  maintained  in  any  State 
a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  courses,  departments,  laboratories, 
libraries,  equipment,  and  instruction  is  inevitable.  Studies  such 
as  English,  history,  economics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  like,  must  be  found  in  every  institution  which  pretends  to  pro- 
vide instruction  of  collegiate  or  university  grade.  Every  institution 
must  have  its  own  library,  its  own  laboratories,  its  own  gymnasium, 
its  own  equipment,  regardless  of  the  provision  for  similar  facilities 
in  other  institutions.  Not  all  duplication,  therefore,  Ciin  be  avoided 
under  the,se  conditions.  Courses  such  as  those  mentioned  above  are 
administered  almost  as  economically  in  two  institutions  as  in  'one, 
provided  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  institutions 
is  large  enough  to  afford  economical  enrollments  in  classes. 
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Duplication  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  studies  which  form  the  basis 
of  any  collegiate  course  and  where  duplicate  courses  in  two  institu- 
tions may  be  carried  on  as  effectively  and  as  economically  as  in  one 
institution.  It  is  not  justified  when  there  is  costly  si>ecialized  work 
in  any  department  and  when  relative!}'  small  enrollments  in  each 
institution  render  the  cost  of  instruction  disproportionately  large. 
This  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  connection  with  professional 
courses  such  as  agriculture,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  all  graduate  work. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  instruction. — Unfortunately,  in  most 
States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions  for  higher  education 
the  lines  of  differentiation  have  been  but  loosely  defined.     Even 
vliere  the  provisions  determining  the  functions  of  institutions  ai*e 
flefinite  and  clear  they  show  what  one  institution  shall  do  rather 
than  indicate  what  each  institution  shall  not  do.     The  result  is  that 
in  most  States  any  institution  may  provide  almost  any  kind  of  in- 
struction for  which  it  can  secure  funds  and  for  the  support  of  which 
it  can  develop  sufficiently  strong  political  pressure.     The  difficulty 
arifles  particularly  in  connection  with  fiehls  of  instruction  where 
heedless  and  wasteful  duplication  is  the  result  of  failure  to  differ- 
entiate clearly  the. special  functions  of  the  different  institutions. 
The  successful  operation  of  higher  education  in  States  maintaining 
two  or  more  institutions  is  fundamentally  dependent  on  the  deter- 
mination and  maintenance  of  legitimate  lines  of  differentiation. 

The  first  step  in  securing  this  differentiation  is  the  si>ecification  by 
fte  legislature  or  by  the  controlling  board  of  special  functions  to  be 
performed  by  each  of  the  State  institutions,  particularly  along  lines 
of  professional  education.     The  second  step  is  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  provision  that  no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  i)er- 
niitted  to  encroach  on  the  special  field  allotted  to  any  one  institution 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  principal  line  of  work  leading  to 
advanced  instruction  of  a  specialized  character.     To  prevent  such 
duplication  of  specialized  instruction  there  is  need  for  a  distinction 
between  fields  which  are  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  one  institution 
and  those  which  may  be  offered  in  any  other  institution.    The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  attempted  to  do  this  by  distinguishing  between 
major  and  service  lines  of  instruction.    Major  linos  arc  those  which 
represent  the  principal  fields  of  instruction  assigned  to  any  institu- 
tion for  development  along  advan(*e(l  lines  leading  toward  profes- 
sional or  other  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  given  institution,  e.  g., 
law,  medicine,  agi'iculture,  engineering,  pharmacy.     An  institution 
to  which  has  been  assigned  special  fields  should  lie  permitted  to  de- 
velop such  fields  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  allow,  and 
no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  provide  in- 
struction in  such  fields  as  a  major  line.    Service  lines  are  those  which^ 
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while  not  representing  specialized  fields  for  instruction  in  one  insti- 
tution, are  necessary  for  the  pnperly  rounded-out  education  of  a 
student  who  may  be  specializing  in  a  line  quite  different.  Thus  in 
one  institution  only  should  it  be  permitted  to  develop  the  study  ol 
history  as  a  field  of  specialized  concentration,  i.  e.,  as  a  major  linft 
In  every  institution,  however,  some  study  should  be  provided  as  a 
subject  contributing  to  the  effioiency  of  an  engineer,  of  a  pharmacist, 
of  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  physician.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  what  may  be 
a  major  line  in  one  institution  may  be  a  service  line  in  another  in- 
stitution. 

The  value  of  making  this  distinction  between  major  and  service 
lines  of  instruction  lies  in  the  fact  that  thereby  a  criterion  is  secured 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  certain  fields  of  instruction  may 
legitimately  be  developed  in  different  institutions  without  leading  to 
unjustifiable  duplication.  Home  economics  offers  a  good  example. 
One  institution  only  in  any  State  should  be  permitted  to  offer  home 
economics  as  a  major  line.  Nevertheless,  every  institution  in  the  State 
in  which  Avomen  are  educated  should  afford  some  instruction  in  this 
fieM.  Only  that  institution  to  which  the  specialized  training  oi 
dieticians,  teachers  of  home  economics,  etc.,  is  allotted  should  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  specialized  and  advanced  instruction  in  this  field  as  s 
major  line.  All  institutions  ought  to  offer  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  line,  leading  to  no  professional  preparation  OJ 
degi'ee.    The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  apjHjar  more  clearl] 

in  the  following  discussion  of  duplication  in  South  Dakota : 

lit... 

DUPLICATION     IN     SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

By  section  208  of  the  Revised  Political  Code  the  regents  of  edu 
cation  are  given  "  full  power  to  authorize  for  the  institutions  undei 
their  control  such  departments  and  courses  of  study  as  they  maj 
think  best."  Accordingly,  no  higher  institution  in  the  State  car 
establish  any  course  of  study  or  department  without  the  consent  anc 
specific  approval  of  the  regents,  and  the  latter  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  every  course  or  department.  Moreover 
by  section  211  of  that  code,  the  regents  are  directed  "to  administei 
the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each  one  of  them  to  dc 
in  the  best  manner  its  own  specific  Avork,  but  all  with  a  view  tc 
the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  harmonize  the  entin 
work  of  all  the  schools  under  their  control."  By  the  provisions  oJ 
t  he  same  section  of  the  code  the  regents  "  are  expressly  forbidden  tc 
continue  or  to  create  chairs,  departments,  laboratories,  libraries,  oi 
other  equipment  in  multiplication,  except  where  the  obvious  needs 
of  the  special  work  of  the  schools  make  such  multiplication  neces- 
sary." 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  commitleo  the  regents  of  educa- 
tion have  violated  the  definite  mandate  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
duplication  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  home  economics.  They 
have  permitted  questionable  practices  in  the  field  of  music  and  have 
allowed  courses  which  more  or  less  overlap  in  the  normal  schools, 
in  the  State  university,  and  in  the  State  college. 

(1)  Duplication  in  engineering  instruction. — At  the  present  time 
engineering  departments  are  maintained  in  each  of  the  three  collegi- 
ate institutions'  maintained  by  the  State  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  regents  of  education,  although  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
of  the  students  could  be  met  far  more  effectively  and  economically 
if  such  courses  were  limited  to  one  institution.  This  appears  from 
the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Tabij:  102. — Figures  iUuntraiing  enffincrring  courses  in  1916-17, 


Courses  offered,  1916-17 

Coams  offered  but  not  given.  1916-17 

OoorseBactiuOljciven,  1916-17 

QmeseorcdUng  1-6  students  each,  1916-17 . . .. 
Qiaes  enrolling  6-10  students  each,  1916-17 . . , 
Quses  enrolling  more  than  10 students  each... 

Gross  enrollments,  1916-17 

Average  enrollment  per  class  actually  given . . . 

Ofoes student  olock-nours  (or  the  year 

1lotal(uU4lme  instructors 

ftndeot  clock-hours  per  instruc  tor  (somoster) . 

Oross  teaching  hours  for  the  year 

Tteching  hours  per  instructor  (semester) 

AQgineering  defaces,  1913  to  1917 

Eoginoering  degrees,  1917 

AJuxnni  (1912  to  1916)  engaged  as  engineers  — 

Ahunni  (total)  engaged  as  engineers 

Salaries  for  engineenng  instruction,  1916-17 


8(ato 

Stnte 

univer- 
sity. 

53 

college. 

73 

13 

29 

40 

44 

25 

26 

9 

10 

6 

8 

188 

328 

4.7 

7.5 

1,373 

l,ft.'i3 

3.2o 

6.00 

211 

138 

107.0 

121.0 

16.5 

10.1 

23 

32 

3 

6 

If. 

31 

3t 

SI 

$6,410 

$10,400 

State 

school  of 

mlnes.^ 


38 

15 

23 

15 

6 

2 

117 

5.1 

631 

«2.00 

«158 

64.5 

16.1 

U 

$2,HS8 


TotaL 


164 

57 

107 

66 

25 

16 

638 

5.9 

3.657 

11.25 

103 

202.5 

13.0 

55 

9 

50 

126 

$19,608 


1  ''Physicsand  Electrical  Engineering" ore combinod  in  one  department  at  the  school  of  mines.  In  this 
table  figures  fcv  electrical  engineerini;  only  have  been  considered. 

*  A  part  of  the  time  of  one  Instructor  is  devoted  to  physics. 

*The  State  school  of  mines  is  permitted  to  givo  special  courses,  but  not  to  grant  degrees  in  onginoering 
except  mining  and  metallurgy,  which  courses  are  not  considered  in  ttiis  table. 

From  these  figures  several  important  facts  may  be  dednced : 

(a)  Small  enrollments  in  engineering  courses  in  each  institution 
render  the  cost  of  instruction  extremely. expensive. 

(b)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  courses  actually  given  in  1910-17 
enrolled  from  one  to  five  students. 

(c)  The  average  size«of  classes  actually  given  in  1916-17  was  six 
student.s. 

(d)  All  the  work  in  engineering  now  provided  in  three  institu- 
tions could  be  provided  at  far  less  expense  and  far  more  eflfectively 
in  a  single  institution. 

The  present  duplication  of  courses  in  engineering  can  not  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  "  obvious  needs  of  the  special  work  of  the 
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schools  make  such  multiplication  noce.ssary,"  nor  is  it  carried  on 
"  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  har- 
monize the  entire  work  of  all  the  schools "  under  the  contnd  of  the 
i*egents  of  education.  The  survey  committee  recommends  the  main- 
tenance of  engineering  courses  at  one  institution  only. 

(S)  Duplication  in  mtisic  instruction. — It  must  be  rec<^mzed  that 
music  instruction  may  form  a.  part  of  the  education  of  any  student, ' 
whatever  may  be  his  field  of  specialized  or  professional  training.  - 
For  this  reason  courses  in  music  have  their  place  in  any  or  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota.     One  institution  only,  how-  j 
ever,  should  be  permitted  to  develop  courses  in  music  as  a  major  line 
leading  toward  specialization  in  that  field,  toward  a  special  diploma, 
jind   in  preparation  for  professional  work  in  that  field.    At  the  j 
l)resent  time  two  institutions  in  South  Dakota  maintain  flourishing 
departments  of  music,  and  in  each  case  the  department  is  providing 
advanced  and  specialized  work,  i.  c.,  both  the  State  university  and 
the  State  college  provide  music  instruction  as  a  major  line. 

The  State  univei-sity  maintains  a  college  of  music,  providing  music 
instniction  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  stages  (even  for 
high-school  pupils)  to  advanced  graduate  work  for  the  trainin|( 
of  professional  musicians.  It  also  provides  courses  for  students  wha 
take  no  other  work  than  that  in  music — ^'^  music  preparatory  and 
specials.''  It  provides  training  leading  toward  a  special  degree^ 
"  Bachelor  of' Music."  In  other  words,  music  at  the  State  university 
is  clearly  a  major  line  of  instniction. 

The  State  college  ])rovides  a  department  of  music,  which  *6ffers 
three  "  courses '' :  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  academic,  and  (3)  colt^ate. 
From  the  catalogue  announcements  and  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
107  students  taking  music  only  at  the  college,  it  is  clear  that  music  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  service  line  but  also  as  a  major  line  of 
instruction  at  the  Stat^  college. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  the  regents  of  elucation  should 
permit  one  institution  only  to  maintain  courses  in  music  as  a  major 
line. 

(4)  Duplication  in  comrncrdal  Cf/ucaflon, — Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  four-year  curriculum  in  commerce  offered  by  the  university, 
to  the  several  collegiate  courses  offered  by  the  State  college,  and  to 
the  subcollegiate  courses  offered  by  each  of  these  institutions.  At 
the  university  the  work  is  happily  associated  with  the  department 
of  economics.  At  the  State  college  the  work  in  economics,  from  lack 
of  support,  has  not  been  well  developed,  and  commerce  here  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  preparatory  department.  Since  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  greatly  increased  demand  for  strictly  collegiate  work 
in  this  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  or  division  of  com- 
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meroe  18  not  warranted,  and  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  com- 
mercial education  should  be  restricted  t-o  a  single  institution. 

(5)  Duplication  in  home  economics. — Home  economics  was  not 
definitely  organized  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota  until  the  fall 
[  of  1914.  For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  a  course  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene  had  been  listed  which  closely  approximated  that  which 
18  nsaally  classified  as  home  sanitation  and  placed  under  home  eco- 
nomics. 

In  the  nnirersity  catalogue,  issued  in  May  1913,  the  title  ^^house- 
hold  arts  ^  appears  over  a  collection  of  four  courses,  one  given  by  the 
instructor  of  chemistry,  one  by  the  professor  of  physiology,  one  given 
by  the  instructor  in  art  and  one  by  the  instructor  in  finance.  This 
pt>up  of  courses  was  the  forerunner  of  the  home  economics  depait- 
ment. 

The  work  was  finally  established  as  a  result  of  an  urgent  demand 
by  the  students  of  the  university  with  a  very  definite  understanding 
that  it  should  not  duplicate  the  work  done  at  the  agricultiu*al  college. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  clearly  defined  field  for  home  eco- 
iMMuics  at  the  university,  and  consequently  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
duplicate  the  work  given  at  the  State  college.  It  is  l>elieved  that  the 
Work  should  be  developed  as  a  major  line  at  but  one  institution.  It 
is  rightfully  a  major  line  in  land-grant  colleges.  In  most  of  the 
middle  west  agricultural  colleges,  courses  in  home-making  were  estab- 
li^ed  at  the  time  the  instruction  was  organized  and  have  been  con- 
tinuously, iKiaintained  since  that  time.  This  work  was  inaugurated  in 
the  3outh  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1887.  The  college  now 
oflfers  instruction  in  the  four-year  college  course  and  in  the  secondary 
**  school  of  agriculture." 

Home  economics  instruction  should  of  course  be  available  for  every 
college  and  university  woman.  It  offers  her  training  for  enlarged 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life ;  it  increases  her  value  as  a  leader  in 
civic  and  community  affairs;  it  is  indeed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  lib- 
eral education  of  all  women. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  the  work  in  home 
economics  at  the  university  should  be  continued  as  a  service  line  only. 
It  should  supplement  the  training  in  lil)eral  arts  and  education,  but 
should  not  rival  these  in  emphasis  placed  upon  it.  It  should  be  as 
worthy  of  recognition  as  the  home  economics  department  at  the  State 
college,  but  should  not  duplicate  the  function  of  that  department  in 
the  scheme  of  public  education.  It  should  enrich  thei  training  of  the 
women  students  of  the  university  but  should  not  dominate  that  train- 
ing. Being  truly  a  "service"  department,  it  should  serve  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  women  students,  giving  to  them  the  type  of  training 
most  valuable  for  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  character. 
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In  small  high  schools  teachers  frequently  teach  several  subjects,  one 
of  which  may  be  home  economics.  Graduates  of  the  university  would 
naturally  prepare  for  teaching,  one  or  more  academic  branches.  For 
this  they  should  receive  special  teacher  training.  Their  minor  sub- 
ject may  be  home  economics,  which  they  might  be  required  to  teach 
in  combination  with  the  academic  subjects.  For  special  professional 
training  in  the  minor  subject  the  maintenance  of  teacher  training 
courses  at  the  university  can  not  be  defended. 

A  similar  situation  may  not  infrequently  develop  for  graduates  of 
the  State  college.  Employed  primarily  to  teach  home  economics  and 
trained  for  this,  they  may  be  required  to  teach  English  or  history  or 
even  a  language.  Such  combinations  are  at  times  necessary,  though 
undesirable,  but  do  not  justify  the  State  college  in  establishing  courses 
in  teacher  training  for  English  or  language  courses. 

(6)  DupJwatwn  of  collegiate  and  nomial-school  instruction. — ^At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  overlap  in  two  re- 
spects : 

(a)  Collegiate  instruction  in  the  normal  schools:  The  normal 
schools  of  the  State  should  be  so  affiliated  with  the  collegiate  insti- 
tutions that  persons  completing  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  institution  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or  standing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  normal  schools  should  not  be- 
come institutions  wherein  students  should  deliberately  aim  to  secure 
the  first  years  of  their  college  education.  •  li. 

{b)  Duplication  in  teacher  training:  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  overlapping  by  the  various 
higher  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  training  of  teixchers.  Until  the 
present  time  the  regents  of  education  have  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  to  train  secondarv-school  teachers.  Thev  have  not, 
however,  prevented  the  collegiate  institutions,  particularly  the  State 
university,  from  training  elementary  school  teachers,  nor  have  they 
clearly  differentiated  the  functions  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  should  at  once  delimit  the 
functions. 

Section  5.  DETERMINING  WHAT  SHALL  BE  MAJOR  AND  SERVICE 

LINES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

If  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  three  collegiate  institutions  now 
maintained  by  the  State  into  a  single  comprehensive  State  university 
be  adopted,  all  difficulties  of  duplication  or  the  assignment  of  special 
fields  to  the  various  institutions  disappear.    However,  if  the  State 
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is  unwilling  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  definite  regulations  be  made  for  the  detennination  of  major  and 
service  lines  of  instruction  in  the  various  institutions.  The  commit- 
tee makes  the  following  outlined  recommendations: 

(1)  The  State  school  of  mines  should  be  abandoned  immediately, 
and  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy  (required  by  the  consti- 
tution to  be  provided  in  one  institution  of  the  State)  .should  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  other  institution  to  which  engineering  is  assigned.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  institution  should  be  the  State 
college. 

(2)  Agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  should  remain  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

(3)  Law  should  remain  a.  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(4)  Medicine  should  remain  a  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(5)  Pharmacy  should  be  transferred  as  a  major  line  to  the  State 
university.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that  there  is  no 
special  connection  between  pharmacy  and  any  other  line  of  instruc- 
tion conducted  at  the  State  college,  and  there  is  a  ver\'  close  relation 
between  pharmacy  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  State 
health  laboratory  and  the  food  and  drug  commission  located  at  the 
universitv. 

(6)  All  engineering  instruction  should  be  consolidated  at  the  State 
college  and  removed  from  the  sxrhool  of  mines  and  from  the  university. 
Seasons  for  this  recommendation  are  as  follows:   (a)  The  effective 
and'jdconomical  conduct  of  engineering  instruction  in  South  Dakota 
requires  its  consolidation   in  one  institution.     {!))   At  piesent  the 
State  college  enrolls  the  largest  numbers  of  engineering  students,  has 
the  largest  corps  of  instructors  in  engineering,  and  has  received  the 
largest  amoimt  of  money  from  the  State,  that  money  being  invested 
in  more  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  than  at  the  State  uni- 
versity,    (c)  The  State  college   at   present  provides  several   short 
courses  and  other  coui'ses  apart  from  the  regular  collegiate  work 
which  utilize  the  equipment  of  the  engineering  department,     (d)  The 
removal  of  engineering  courses  from  the  State  college  would  leave 
that  institution  with  little  except  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
thus  destroying  much  of  its  real  usefulness,     (e)   At  the  State  college 
at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  engineering  courses  is  met 
by  Federal  funds.     It  is  within  the  competence  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  those  funds  to  any  other  institution 
if  it  so  desires.     Howevei*.  it  is  desiral)le  not  to  split  those  funds, 
using  part  for  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  in  one  institution,  and  a 
part  for  engineering  in  another. 

-     (7)  Home  economics  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State 
college  and  restricted  to  a  service  line  in  the  State  university. 
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(.^).  jVfusic  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  unirersity  and  ' 
reduced  to  a  service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(9)  All;  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  %' 
service  line  only  at  the  State  college. 

(11)  On*  account  of  its  intimate  relation  with  economics,  and  since 
its  withdrawal  would  seriously  restrict  the  scope  of  this  department, 
commerce  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  imiversity  and  »' 
service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(12)  Education  and  training  of  teachers  should  be  differentiated  ts 
follows:  (a-)  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
the  special  and  peculiar  function  of  the  State  nonnal  schools,  (h) ' 
The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  agriculture,  industry^ 
home  economics,  and  allied  subjects,  together  with  appropriate  super- 
visors, directors,  etc.,  should  l>e  the  special  and  peculiar  function  of 
the  State  college,  (c)  The  training  of  other  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, together  with  the  training  of  i^rincipals,  superintendents,  and  the 
graduate  training  of  school  officers,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar 
function  of  the  State  university. 

Section  6.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Preparafonj  vmtructlon  at  th^  IdgJiir  Institutions. — Two  of  th6 
State-suppoited  higher  institutions  and  each  of  the  independent  col- 
leges maintain  i)reparatory  scliools  or  "  departments."  For  the  year 
1910-17,  498  students  were  enrolled  in  the  ^preparatory  depai^tments 
of  the  several  colleges  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  422  were  from 
the  State  and  413  of  these  were  from  counties  in  which  a  fon**^year 
high  school  is  located.  '■ 

It  is  noteworthj^  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  South 
Dakota  colleges  aic  generally  inferior  in  facilitie^s  for  instruction 
to  many  of  the  high  sc1kk)1s  of  the  State,  and  frequently  inferior 
to  those  in  the  town  where  the  college  is  located.  This  applies  to  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  independent  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  State-supported  colleges  at  Brookings  and  at  Rapid  City. 
In  deference  to  the  will  of  the  local  school  authorities,  the  State-sup- 
poited  institutions  claim  that  they  usually  reject  preparatory  stu- 
dents from  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  the  State  college  in 
191G-17,  one-third  of  the  preparatory  students  were  from  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  the  post-office  address  of  most  of 
these  was  given  as  Brookings.  The  reniainmg  students  were  mostly 
from  near-by  counties.  The  prei)aratory  department  at  the  college, 
therefore,  is  not  serving  the  State  as  a  whole. 

7"^/?  school  of  nqvic^iltvre  at  the  State  collrgv, — The  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  college  prei)aratory  departments  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  so-called  "school  of  agricultui'e ''  maintained  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings.  This  school  offers  a 
curriculum  covering  four  years  of  five  months  each.    It  is  open  to 
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both  nien  and  women  (the  women  select  home  economics  subjects  in . 
the  place  of  technical  agriculture)  of  any  age,  over  14  years,  pro- 
Tided  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  school.    For 
the  year  1916-17  there  were  registered  in  the  "  school  of  agriculture  " 
265  students,  of  whom  254  were  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota.   Of  this  number,  232  were  from  the  counties  in  which  are  lo- 
cated State  accredited  four-year  high  schools.     Seventy -seven  per 
cent  of  the  young  women  registered  for  the  home  economics  curricu- 
him  in  "the  school  of  agriculture"  were  from  counties  in  which  are 
located  approved  high  schools  giving  courses  in  home  economics. 
There  is  a  demand  for  practical  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home-making,  but  it  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  local  high 
schools  to  gnpply  it.    Many  more  young  ^>eople  would  continue  in 
school  if  instruction  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  locally.    This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enrollment 
itt  the ''  school  of  agriculture  "  consists  of  students  from  s(*ctions  near 
i:|    Brookings.    Under  the  provisions  and  support  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
act, schools  should  be  established  throughout  the  State  where  students* 
desiring  to  take  a  secondary  agrictultural  course  uiay  receive  the 
desired  training.     These  schools  will  need  the  encouragement  and 
:  support  of  their  respective  regions. 

[    There  is  also  a  demand  for  practical  technical  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mature  students 
who  can  not  meet  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  can  not  avail 
thefl|selves  of  the  regular  college  course.    The  real  opportunity  of  the 
^school  jof  agriculture"  at  the  college,  therefore,  is  to  meet  this 
demand.    While  the  school  is  open  to  this  class  of  students,  it  is  not 
restricted  to  such,  and  in  consequence  classes  are  composed  of  i)ersons 
of  all  ages.     Of  the  265  students  enrolled  in  1016-17,  76  per  cent 
were  under  21  years  of  age  and  12  per  cent  were  not  more  than  16 
years  of  age.    It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  students  are  mainly 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  very  much  like 
the  college  preparatory  students.    The  median  age  of  the  *' school" 
students  is  19  years,  while  that  of  the  preparatory  students  is  18 
years.    About  40  per  cent  of  these  students  are  at  least  20  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  institution's  unquestioned 
clientage. 

CommerciaX  courses. — At  both  the  university  and  the  State  college 
secondary  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  is  offered.  At  the 
imiversity  in  1917-18  there  were  registered  as  special  students  23 
young  men  and  women  of  high-school  age  who  were  carrying  com- 
mercial subjects  only.  In  all  casc»s  these  were  students  from  the  local 
high  school  who  by  special  arrangement  were  permitted  to  take 
commercial  work  at  the  university  and  to  receive  high-school  credit. 
The  university,  to  this  extent,  therefore,  is  still  engaged  in  prepara- 
tory work,  but  in  this  case  the  State  as  a  whole  is  sup^oilm^  ml 
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educational  enterprise  that  benefits  only  the  local  community.  The 
ninnher  of  stndents  taking  this  work  at  the  university  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  course  in  the  local  high 
school. 

Although  many  of  the  commercial  courses  offered  by  both  the 
university  and  the  State  college  are  of  college  grade,  some  are  of 
strictly  secondary  grade,  and  are  taken  mainly  by  students  from  the 
local  communities.  So  long  as  such  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
higher  institutions,  so  long  will  the  local  schools  defer  the  introduce 
tion  of  commercial  courses  and  so  long  will  the  collegiate  institutions 
be  hampered  in  their  generally  approved  functions. 

JIusw  courses, — Both  the  university  and  the  State  college  are  offer- 
ing elementary  or  preparatory  instruction  in  music.  Since  special 
fees  are  imposed  upon  students  of  music  in  either  institution,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  work  of  instructing  these  local  students  is  self- 
supporting;  and  since  the  high  schools  are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
immediately  by  this  practice,  there  should  be  very  little  objection  to 
the  efforts  of  these  institutions  to  be  of  service  to  their  local  com- 
munities. The  committee  suggests,  however,  that  such  service  should 
be  promoted  as  a  separate  enterprise,  and  thus  remove  the  danger 
of  criticism  arising  from  "padding"  enrollments  with  noncoUegiate 
students. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  preparatory  departments  and 
all  other  instiiiction  of  secondary  grade,  except  possibly  music^  at 
the  State-supported  higher  institutions  be  discontinued.  The  rjefisons 
for  such  a  recommendation  mav  bo  summarized  as  follows:         ■ 

v  i    I  , 

1.  There  are  now  many  high  schools  scattered  over  the  State  where 
students  from  sparsely  settled  sections  may  obtain  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  college  without  going  so  far  from  home  and  usually  at 
less  expense. 

2.  So  long  as  the  communities  without  high  schools  can  send  their 
young  people  to  the  State  institutions  for  their  college  preparation, 
so  long  will  they  defer  the  establishment  of  a  local  high  school,  which 
is  essential  to  the  general  intellectual  development  of  all  people  of 
the  community. 

3.  The  small  and  ill-supported  high  schools  of  many  communities 
would  be  gi-eatly  stimulated  in  their  development  if  the  students  from 
these  communities  could  be  enrolled  in  the  nearest  school  where  the 
necessary  preparation  may  be  obtained. 

4.  The  standards  set  by  the  college  preparatory  departments,  un- 
less maintained  at  the  maximum,  are  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the 
high  schools  as  the  ideal  college  preparation  and  thus  put  a  damper 
upon  continued  effort  toward  improvement. 

5.  The  instructors  employed  in  the  preparatory  department,  espe- 
cially at  Brookings,  could  be  used  to  relieve  a  serious  condition  of 
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overwork  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  some  of  the  academic 
departments  of  the  college. 

Secdon  7.  TRAINING  AND  BXPBRIBNCB  OP  FACULTY   MBMBBRS. 

Figures  for  tho  training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  in  the 
three  institutions  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 
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Of  the  49  instructors  at  the  university,  34  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor,  while  3  only  hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  It 
would  appear  to  hare  been  the  policy  of  the  university  to  advance 
men  and  women  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  full  professors  and  assistant 
professors.  Here  several  factors  )irc  important,  but  the  financial 
considerations  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Ateut  one-third  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  not  received  pro- 
fessional preparation  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  an  academic  degree 
above  that  represented  by  the  buccuhiiireate.  This  fact  indicates  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  in  the  university  is  conducted 
by  instructors  whose  university  training  is  but  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  students  under  their  instruction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  full  professors,  about  one-third  of 
whom  possess  no  degi-ee  above  tlie  baccalaureate.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  of  course,  certain  lacks  in  formal  collegiate  or  university 
training  are  offset  by  long  experience  in  college  teaching.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  members  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  pursued  ad- 
vanced work  in  college  or  university  without  securing  advanced 
degrees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  15  assistant  professors  and  instruc- 
tors 3  only  have  secured  their  highest  degree  at  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  educational  inbreeding.  The  dangers  of 
bdUcational  inbreeding  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  staff  have  taught  college  classes  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  only. 
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On  the  whole  the  university  employs  instructors  whose  capacitj' 
for  college  teaching  has  been  well  attested  by  successful  expmence 
extending  over  a  satisfactory  period.  Numerous  factors  render  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  professional  attainments  and  professional 
contributions  exemplified  by  professional  publications,  researches, 
etc.  It  would  appear  that  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
university  as  a  whole  have  rendered  significant  contributions  to  the 
institution,  to  the  State,  and  to  society.  In  some  departments,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  noteworthy  lack  of  such  professional  contFibotionB 
as  should  be  expected  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  State  uni- 
versity. Efficient  instruction  itself  postulates  productive  scholar- 
ship and  research. 

Of  the  29  full  professors  and  of  the  61  members  of  the  State 
college  faculty,  4  only  have  received  the  doctor^s  degree.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  received  no  degree  above  bacca- 
laureate. With  due  allowance  for  other  factors  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  as  a  whole  the  faculty  of  the  State  college  is  somewhat 
below  par  with  reference  to  such  qualifications  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  degrees  held. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  32  out  of  61  members  of  the  college 
staff  of  instruction  have  had  experience  in  college  teaching  at  th^ 
State  college  only.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  college  would 
benefit  from  the  presence  on  its  staff  of  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
and  women  who  have  had  experience  in  other  institutions  and  who^ 
as  a  result  of  that  outside  experience,  might  contribute  miAdi  to 
college  ideals  and  methods.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  mafaitehanoe 
of  present  conditions  may  lead  to  some  degree  of  educational  in- 
breeding. 

On  the  whole,  the  State  college  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  approved  by  successful  experience  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  connection,  however,  the 
point  raised  above  should  not  be  neglected. 

Of  the  61.  members  of  the  staff,  10  only  have  made  contributions 
through  publications  within  the  past  two  years.  The  total  number 
of  publications  within  that  period  was  21.  It  would  appear  that 
members  of  the  State  college  faculty  have,  as  a  whole,  failed  to 
manifest  through  publications  that  evidence  of  research  and  pro- 
fessional interest  which  may  justly  be  expected.  Noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  the  above  statement  do  not  invalidate  the  essential  justice  of 
the  charge  for  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

From  such  evidence  as  the  survev  committee  has  been  able  to 
secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  State  college  is  well 
meeting  its  obligations  as  a  land-gi'ant  college  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.    Through  its 
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experiment  station,  through  its  extension  dtvLsion,  and  througli  the 
individual  activities  of  members  of  the  family,  the  college  is  making 
significant  contributions. 
The  survey  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs,  the  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  State  college  should  attempt  to  secure  men  and  women  whose 
qaalifications  are  attested  by  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  re- 
eeired  from  institutions  of  standing.  This  is.  particularly  true  for 
thd  State  college.  In  making  such  a  recommendation  the  committee 
is  wdl  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  considering  advanced  degrees  as 

I     satisfactory  evidence  of  the  qualities  desired.    It  is  nevertheless  true 
I    that  advanced  degrees  are  one  of  the  few  rather  definite  indications 
that  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  have  at  least  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  secure  the  kind  of  advanced  training  which  should  be  ex- 
pected of  instructors  at  the  university  or  at  the  State  college. 

(2)  In  the  future,  officers  of  the  State  university  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  tendency  to  advance  faculty  members  so 
rapidly  that  the  instructional  staff  is  overbalanced  with  men  and 
women  holding  tlie  highest  teaching  offices  in  the  institution.  At 
present,  the  number  of  full  professors  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

(3)  Administrative  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of  the 
State  college  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  dangei*s  of  educa- 
tional inbreeding.  The  vitality  of  any  higher  institution  is  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  infusion  from  without  of  new  ideals  and 
of  new  methods.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  instructors 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  have  had  experience  in 
those  institutions  only  suggests  the  possibility  that  educational  in- 
breeding may  be  a  real  danger. 

(4)  With  notable  exceptions,  it  would  appear  that  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  are  not  coin- 
pl^ely  fulfilling  legitimate  expectations  with  respect  to  productive 
scholarship.  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  effective  in- 
struction and  research  would  justify  the  suggestion  that  adminis- 
trative officers  encourage  research  and  contributions  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  instructional  staffs  (a)  by  considering  the  capacity 
for  productive  scholarship  as  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be  looked 
for  in  employing  new  faculty  meml>ers,  (h)  by  so  arranging  the 
burdens  of  teaching  that  time  and  facilities  may  be  available  for  re- 
search, (c)  by  direct  stimulation,  (rf)  by  demanding  a  salary  budget 
^ifficient  to  attract  men  and  women  with  the  capacity  for  extra  in- 
structional work  as  a  regular  part  of  their  employment. 
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Section  8.  THE  WORK  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS/ 

For  the  State  university  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  college  of  music, 
not  liere  considered),  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
per  instructor  is  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  num- 
ber of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  is  low.     The  Bureau  of 

^The  interrelation  of  many  factors  renderR  difficult  the  measurement  of  the  servicei  of 
faculty  momborR  in  any  institution.     Few  members  of  tlie  faculty  perform  serrices  wbidl 
are  limited  to  the  cla.ssroom  or  laboratory.     Each,  to  some  extent,  must  render  sorricei 
on  various  commltteeH  and  be  rospi^nsible  for  many  extra  clasKrpom. duties  necessary  for 
the  effecUve   administration  of  the  institution.   Furthermore,   members  of   the  faculty 
should  be  expected  to  enpapo  In  formn  of  productive  scholarship  which  can  not  be  meiB-       i 
ured  in  terms  of  tcachiug  hours.     In  addition,  heads  of  departments,  deans,  and  other      j 
instructors  who  are  n'sponsll»le  for  various  fornifi  of  administrative  activity  must  necei- 
sarily  devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  college  tasks  which  are  not  readily 
suRceptil)le  to  ordinary  measurement.     For  these  reasons  the  services  of  any  Instructor 
must  be  considered  as  including  not  only  his  work  in  class  activities  involving  direct      \ 
instruction  but  also  his  work  in  various  forms  of  administrative  activities.  \ 

The  actual  amount  of  time  expended  by  any.  instructor  In  classroom  or  laboratory  !■  4 
easily  measured.  Here  again,  however,  a  nunil)er  of  variable  factors  enter,  servinf  to  i 
render  interpretation  and  evnluiilion*  diffleult.  OI»viously  the  energy  and  time  demanded 
uf  different  instructors  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Instruction  differ  In  many  wayit 
in  the  num1)er  of  students  under  instruction,  in  the  charcter  of  the  prepartion  necesiaxy 
for  any  single  class  meeting,  in  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers,  theiD«fl> 
exercises,  reports,  conferences,  etc.  It  is  obvious.  then»fore,  that  no  single  measure  cm 
give  a  complete  indication  of  tlie  servlei's  rendered  l)y  various  instructors. 

Students'  prognims  of  work  are  commonly  estimated  In  terms  of  **  credit  houm.'*  Ordt 
narily  this  is  the  same  as  a  "  semester  hour,"  which  means  one  hour  of  work  per  iveek 
for  a  half  year.  The  basis  of  the  measurement  is  the  lecture  or  recitation  period,  with 
its  accompanying  amount  of  preparation.  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  are  considered  as  e<iuival«'nt  to  one  hour  of  recltathm,  quia,  or  lecture.  Tbli 
is  on  the  assumption  that  every  recitation,  (pilz,  or  lecture  presupposes  about  two  hQnft 
spent  in  preparation,  while  lal>oratory  or  field  work  commonly  requires  little  or  no  pre- 
vious preparation  by  the  student. 

In  measuring  the  Instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two  methods  may  natfl  be 
employed,  either  supidemenling  the  other  ns  an  Indication  of  the  amount  of  fwarwlBe  pi*r 
formed.  One  of  these  methods  uses  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  instnietnr  In  the 
classroom  or  laboratory  as  the  unit,  assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  In  the  taboratOTX 
are  approximately  e<iuivnlent  to  one  hour  of  lecture,  <iuiz.  or  recitation.  This  unit,  there- 
fore, is  (ssentially  the  same  as  the  **  credit  hour."  For  convenience  It  may  be  called  the 
"  Kemcster  teaching  houi."  However,  when  this  unit  is  the  only  unit  of  measorement 
applied  a  wide  margin  of  error  is  possible  in  many  cases.  For  Instance,  an  Instructor  in 
iirook  may  give  four  cours«'s.  ench  meeting  three  class  hours  per  week  for  a  half  year. 
Uis  total  semester  teaching  hours  would  then  be  12.  Ills  colleague  in  English  depart- 
ment may  give  four  courses,  likewise  meeting  three  times  per  week  each,  with  a  total  of 
12  semester  tea<hlng  hours.  If,  however,  the  enrollments  in  the  Greek  courses  are  3,  2, 
4.  and  5  students,  respectively,  and  tbe  enroIlm(>nts  in  the  Kngllsh  courses  are  50,  28,  35, 
and  40  students,  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  load  of  the  English  teacher  Is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  his  colleague  in  the  Oreek  department,  especially  with  the  extra  clamroom 
work  Involved  in  the  correction  of  written  work. 

Th**  sec<md  mt'tbod  available  for  the  measurement  of  instructors'  teaching  loads  Is  the 
'•student  clock  hour.**  It  may  l^e  described  thus:  One  student  under  Instruction  In  lee- 
tur«',  (piiz,  rerltation.  or  laboratory  work  for  at  least  50  minutes  net  represents  oos 
student  clock  hour.  Twenty  students  in  one  class  which  meets  one  50-minute  period  per 
week  for  one  semester  would  give  n  total  of  20  student  clock  hours.  If  that  same  class 
meets  three  times  per  week  the  number  of  student  ch»ck  hours  would  be  00.  It  will  be 
noted  that  with  this  unit  one  period  spent  by  tbe  teacher  in  laboratory  work  or  field 
work  counts  equally  with  one  period  spent  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  Doabtlesn  In 
some  cases  the  teacher's  l)urd(>n  in  Ial>oratory  work  is  less  than  in  classroom  work.  In 
other  cases  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  planning  of  the  work  ncceasitatas  fnUj  as 
much  labor  and  time  as  might  be  spent  by  the  Instructor  In  connection  with  a  larluie  op 
recitation  p<'rlod.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  relation  between  classroom  and  labora- 
tory  work  for  the  teacher  is  far  different  from  that  for  the  student. 

The  use  of  the  semester  teaching  hour  as  the  only  unit,  or  the  use  of  the  student  clock 
hour  as  the  sole  unit,  might  well  lead  to  very  false  estimates  of  tlie  services  performed 
by  different  instructors.  Either  may  well  servo  as  a  cross  check  on  the  other.  Hence* 
in  this  investigation,  both  units  were  employed. 
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Education  has  previously  suggested  that  in  an  institution  where 
research  work  is  to  be  encouraged  and  expected,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  for 
Bach  instructor  per  semester.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes  averaging  25 
students  each — a  reasonable  working  standard.  In  a  college  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  instruction  is  limited  to  undergrad- 
uate work,  an  average  of  300  student  clock,  hours  per  semester  for 
?ach  instructor  would  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  This  would  be  the 
bivalent  of  12  semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes 
iveraging  25  students  each.  The  average  number  of  teaching  hours 
For  an  instructor  per  semester  is  about  13  for  the  university  as  a 
^hole,  while  the  average  number  of  semester  clock  hours  per  instruc- 
or  is  only  219.  Here  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact,  noted  elsewhere 
n  this  chapter,  that  there  is  an  excessive  number  of  small  classes 
n  the  university.  The  existing  situation  calls  for  the  attention  of 
idministrative  officers. 

In  the  college  of  en^neering  there  is  found  an  excessive  burden  of 
iemester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  combined  with  a  low  number 
)f  semester  student  clock  hours  per  instructor.  This  is  due  to  an 
jxcessive  number  of  small  classes,  w^hich  in  turn  is  due  to  the  policy 
)f  duplication  in  engineering  courses  permitted  by  the  regents  of 
education.  In  the  college  of  law  the  situation  is  satisfactory.  In  the 
iollegei  of  medicine  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
fi  excessive,  while  the  number  of  semester  student  clock  hours  is  some- 
what below  standard.  This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  college  of  medicine  is  in  a  stage  of  development,-pcrhaps  even  of 
xperimentation,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  special*  character  as 
very  complex  professional  department  places  it  in  a  category  some- 
what different  from  other  departments  of  the  university.  Means 
hould  be  takeA  to  reduce  somewhat  the  present  excessive  burdens  of 
istruction  imposed  on  the  force  of  instruction  in  this  department. 

In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  the  number  of  semester  teaching 
ours  j>er  instructor  is  satisfactory,  while  the  number  of  semester 
^udent  clock  hours  is  excessively  low.  Here  in  particular  there  is 
eed  for  administrative  recognition  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
irge  number  of  small  classes.  While  the  average  teaching  load  for 
istructors  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  not  excessively  heavy, 
1  some  departments  there  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  burden  of 
ertain  instructors  should  be  reduced  at  once.  An  instance  is  found 
1  the  case  of  the  assistant  professor  of  English,  who  in  1916-17 
ad  21  hours  of  classroom  work  in  each  semester  and  whose  burden 
f  student  clock  hours  was  469  during  the  first  semester  and  388  dur- 
ig  the  second  semester.  During  the  first  semester  the  number  of  his 
tudent  clock  hours  was  equal  to  the  combined  student  clock  Vvowt^ 
79888*— 18 ^19 
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of  the  professor  (and  dean)  of  economics,  the  professoi*  of  fine  art^ 
tlic  professor  of  (ireek,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering. '  His  combined  student  clock  hours  for  both  semes- 
ters were  more  than  the  total  combined  student  clock  hours  of  the 
professor  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts,  the  professor  of 
Greek,  the  professor  of  journalism,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the 
professor  of  matliematics. 

In  several  cases  there  is  evidence  of  an  excessive  number  of  semester 
teaching  hours  combined  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours.  Instances  may  be  found  in  the  eases  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English,  the  instructor  in  English,  tlie  professor  of  Greek, 
the  professor  of  history  and  political  science  (second  semester),  and 
the  professor  of  Latin. 

For  the  State  college  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  and  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
per  instructor  are  not  excessive. 

In  some  cases  the  burden  of  teaching  is  apparently  exceasiye*    This 
would  appear  to  Ik?  the  case  for  the  associate  professor  of  agronomy? 
of  whose  time  only  five-elevenths  is  supposed  to  he  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion.   During  the  first  semester  his  burden  of  teaching  hours  was  H 
and  his  burden  of  student  clock  hours  338.     This  would  also  appear 
to  be  true  of  the  professor  of  botany,  whose  total  student  clock  hours 
were  430  for  the  first  semester  and  378  for  the  seccmd  semester.    Th® 
abnormally  heavy  program  of  the  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  assistant  professor  o-f  chemistry  may  l)e  explained  in  partj 
but  not  wholly,  by  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
during  the  second  semester.    Likewise  the  excessively  heavy  burden 
of  the  instructor  of  pharmacy  during  the  second  semestx»r  may  be  ex- 
l)lained  by  the  death  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy.    The  burden  of 
the  professor  of  English  was  excessively   heavy   diuring  the  first 
semester. 

The  effect  of  small  classes  is  to  be  noted  in  civil  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  experimental  engineering,  where  the  relatively 
large  burden  of  teaching  hours  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  small 
burden  of  student  clock  hours  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  has  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  duplication  in  engineering 
courses  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  excessive  programs  of  work  carried  by  some  instructors  are 
illustrated  by  the  following:  During  the  first  semester  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering  provided  12  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  36 
periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  instruction  in  the 
preparatory  school.  During  the  second  semester  the  professor  of 
metallurgy  provided  18  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  21  periods 
of  laboratory  work.  During  the  same  semester  the  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  provided  17  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture 
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and  19.5  periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  preparatory* 
school  instruction*    SiK^h  programs  as  these  are  totally  indefensible. 

Sumniary. — On  the  whole  the  number  of  teaching  hours  per  in- 
structor in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  is  generally  satis- 
factory, though  important  exceptions  are  numerous  and  considerable 
variability  is  found.  The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called 
to  all  instructors'  programs  which  show  semester  teaching  hours  above 
a  standard  of  15.  From  the  figures  presented  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  is  in  general  rather  low, 
though  here  again  variability  is  found,  and  in  many  individual  cases 
noteworthy  departures  from  a  reasonable  standard  are  to  be  observed. 
The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called  to  wide  variations 
from  the  standard  as  shown  by  the  tables  given  alx)ve. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  and  in  the 
averages  for  institutions,  satisfactory  or  even  excessively  high  teach- 
ing-hour burdens  are  accompanied  by  excessively  low  student  clock- 
hour  burdens.  This  is,  in  nuiny  cases,  at  least,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  courses  enrolling  few  students.  The  remedy  in  some  of  these 
cases  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
offering  and  giving  of  courses  enrolling  few  students. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  the  survey  committee  feels  justi- 
fied in  making  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachei-s'  programs 
of  instruction.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  number  of  teaching 
konrs  per  semester  for  an  instructor  on  full  time  for  instructional 
pnrposes  be  set  at  not  more  than  15  and  that  the  number  of  student 
rfock  hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  be  set  at  between  250  and 
30O,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  work. 

(2)  Excessive  teaching  programs  at  present  found  should  be  re- 
duced. Officers  ^ould  make  a  careful  invef^tigation  of  instructors' 
programs  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  un- 
necessarily great  variability. 

Section  9.  SALARIES. 

TTie  primary  factor  determining  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  any  institution  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  educational 
policy.  In  the  long  run  the  quality  of  instruction  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  salaries  paid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  payment  of  good 
salaries  will  attract  and  retain  good  instructors.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  payment  of  low  salaries  sooner  or  later  will  prevent  good 
instructors  from  joining  the  faculty  or  will  lead  such  good  instruc- 
tors as  may  be  secured  to  consider  the  institution  merely  a  stepping 
st<me  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  other  institutions. 
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i^alar/es  in  other  univeraittca  and  colleges. — The  followiDg  are  the 
maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members  of  Tarioof 
grades  in  different  colleges  and  universdties  throughout  the  conntzy; 


Posillons. 

SlMortsralty. 

UndprSO. 

=...» 

M..TO.  .«»». 

Onrm 

IS 

IS 

100 
8X3 

i 

iln  (he  mBjorlt;  olnics  the  prcsldrnl's  bouse  Is  al»aprovid«l. 

"When  figures  for  the  State  college  and  for  the  State  university  in 
South  Dakota  are  compared  with  figures  for  other  institutions  of 
somewhat  similar  character  it  appeai-s  that,  while  the  maximum  sal- 
aries are  not  jiotably  low,  the  niiTiimiiiu  salaries  are  distinctly  lo« 
and  the  number  of  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors receiving  low  salaries  is  great.  With-  the  exception  of  a  fe« 
faculty  members  (who,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  also  administratdTS 
offices  or  have  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  instructional  duties)* 
instructors  at  the  collegiate  institutions  of  South  Dakota  recein 
salaries  quite  inadequate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
conditions  peculiar  to  South  Dakota  or  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parison with  other  institutions  of  the  same  character.  This  is,  of 
course,  particularly  ti-ue  for  the  State  school  of  mines. 

At  present  nil  three  institutions  arc  fortunate  in  having  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  faculty  members  whose  long  and  efficient 
service  to  their  respective  institutions  is  neither  determined  nor 
measured  by  purely  financial  considerations.  However,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  now  instructors  must  be  added  to  the  staffs  in 
order  to  replace  those  whose  senices  are  terminated  and  to  provide 
for  developments  inevitable  in  the  growth  of  the  institutions.  Un- 
less the  salary  schedules  are  materially  raised  in  the  near  future  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  cnn  not  hope  to'  attract  or  retain  efficient 
instructors.  In  fact,  the  State  university  and  State  college  already 
feel  their  inability  under  present  conditions  to  compete  with  othtur 
institutions  of  the  same  rank.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  engage 
inferior  instructors  or  to  permit  its  collegiate  institutions  to  becomp 
merely  convenient  stations  where  promising  young  men  and  women 
may  gain  their  experience  in  college  teaching,  only  to  devote  their 
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ears  of  productive  teaching  and  scholarship  to  other  institution^ 
vhich  pay  better  salaries.  In  raising  the  general  schedule  for  col- 
legiate instructors  the  State  would  perform  not  an  altruistic  service 
to  college  instructors,  but  a  service  to  itself.  The  primary  considera- 
tion for  the  State  is  in  the  problem  of  its  own  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  salaries  at  the  State  university 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  successive  presidents  of  the  institution 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increases  if  the  work 
of  the  imiversity  is  to  be  rendered  effective.  But  in  spite  of  some 
increases  in  salaries  at  the  State  imiversity  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  salary  schedule  as  a  whole  is  far  too  low  to  secure  or  retain  men 
and  women  equipped  for  the  work  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
State  university.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  budget  estimates  at  the  State  university  have  always 
passed  through  a  double  "  paring  down "  process.  This  is  clear 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Table  105.- 


-Salary  estimates,  recoinmcndations,  appropriations^  and  payments 

at  the  State  unircrHity. 


CoIIego  year. 


IW6-7... 
l«7-«... 
906-0... 

m-10.. 

910-11.. 
MM2.. 
912-13.. 
913-14.. 
n^l5.. 
)15-16.. 
>16-17.. 
tt7-18.. 
0^19.. 


Recom- 

Recom- 

menda- 

menda- 

Appropria- 
tion bv 
the  legis- 
lature. 

tions  by 

the 
president. 

tions  by 

the 
regents. 

>45,000 

i  J45,000 

$40,000 

50,000 

5  50,000 

40,000 

50,000 

50,000 

45,000 

60,000 

60,000 

45,000 

65,000 

60,000 

55,000 

65,000 

60,000 

55,000 

80,000 

70,000 

6b,  000 

80,000 

70,000 

63,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

110,000 

90,000 

78,000 

!      110,000 

90,000 

82,500 

1        120,000 

110,000 

03,000 

120,000 

110,000 

97,000 

Actoally 
disburaed 

for 
salaries.! 


147,308 
48,204 
55,763 
55,364 
63,107 
68,710 
74,036 
82,833 
96,363 
01,680 

103,858 


>  Appropriations,  plus  tuition  fees  and  other  "local  funds." 

*  Reviaun  by  recants  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  reduced  these  two  recommendations  to  043,000 

leh. 

It  would  appear  that  the  regents  of  education  had  adopted  the 
icious  policy  of  reducing  the  president's  estimates  by  approximately 
0  per  cent  and  that  the  legislature  had  adopted  the  further  vicious 
K)licy  of  reducing  by  approximately  10  per  cent  the  recommenda- 
ions  of  the  board  which  it  itself  has  established  to  examine  tha 
leeds  of  the  institution.  The  double  "paring-down"  policy  cau 
lave  no  justification. 

Study  of  the  salary  figures  for  the  State  school  of  mines  shows 
hat  the  salaries  paid  to  full  professors  are  approximately  the  sala- 
ies  paid  to  fairly  good  high-school  teachers.  The  principal  of 
he  Sioux  Falls  High  School  receives  a  salary  of  $3,100.    The  presi- 
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dent  of  the  State  school  of  niincs  i-eceives  a  salarj'  of  $3,000.  The 
average  salary  of  the  eight  highest-salaried  teachers  in  the  Siooi 
Falls  High  School  is  $1,556.  The  average  salary  of  the  eight  full 
professors  at  the  State  school  of  mines  is  $1,590. 

Summary. — Certain  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  conoeni'- 
ing  the  salary  schedules' of  the  three  institutions  under  consideration: 

(1)  With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  salaries  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  the  State  university,  the  State  college,  and  the  State 
school  of  mines  are  low — so  low  that  the  efficiency  of  instruction  is 
seriously  imperiled. 

(2)  With  an  average  sjilary  of  $2,000  and  a  standard  teaching 
program  of  500  to  600  student  clock  hours  per  week  for  boUi 
semesters  combined  (250  to  300  per  week  per  semester),  an  average 
cost  of  instruction  per  student  clock  hour  would  be  between  $3  and 
$4  for  salaries.  Where  salary  costs  rise  above  that  figure  one  may 
expect  to  find — {a)  too  few  classes  taught,  {h)  small  enrollments  in 
classes,  or  (<?)  unusually  high  salaries  paid.  WTiere  salary  costs  fall 
below  those  figures  one  may  expect  to  find  {a)  tcacliing  program  too 
heavy,  (i)  overlarge  classes,  or  {c)  low  salaries. 

(3)  The  machinery  whereby  salary  budgets  are  determined  ^ 
faulty.    The  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  not  con- 
served  when  a  double  "  paring-down "  process  is  performed  by  tb® 
regents  of  education  and  the  legislature.     Salary  costs  do  not  fall 
within  the  same  category  in  tliis  respect  as  do  expenditures  for  build" 
ings,  etc.     Definite  salaries  should  be  set  for  positions  of  rank  ivi^ 
assistant  professor  up  and  the  budget  therefor  fixed  accordingly- 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  bargain  with  individuals 
concerning  the  salaries  to  be  paid  for  professional  work. 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigation  the  sur\'ey  committee  makes  tho 
following  recommendations  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  con- 
sidered above. 

(1)  Tlie  establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty  members  of 
rank  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  An  average  of  $2,000  per 
department  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  mean.  The  mini- 
mum salar}'^  for  dean  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties  should 
be  set  at  $3,000.  The  minimum  salary  for  a  full  professor  should  be 
set  at  not  less  than  $2,500.  The  minimum  salary  for  an  associate 
professor  or  an  assistant  professor  should  be  set  at  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

(2)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
more  than  $4  per  department  the  administi-ative  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution should  determine  whether  that  excessive  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
excessively  high  salaries,  {h)  to  deficient  teaching  programs,  {c)  to 
an  excessively  large  number  of  classes  with  small  enrollments,  or 
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{i^  to  some  factor  peculiar  to  the  particular  work.    Efficient  ad- 
ministration can  well  remedy  some  of  the  defects  thus  disclosed. 

(3)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
less  than  $3  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion should  determine  whether  that  excessively  low  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
teaching  programs  which  are  excessively  heavy,  (6)  overlarge 
dasses,  (c)  excessively  low  salaries.  Certain  defects  in  the  present 
situation  may  readily  be  corrected. 

(4)  The  legislature  should  cease  to  place  the  salary  budgets  of  the 
three  institutions  in  the  same  category  with  financial  budgets  in- 
volving buildings,  new  ventures,  or  even  equipment  and  maintenance. 
N^lect  to  appropriate  desired  money  for  buildings,  expansion,  even 
maintenance  and  equipment  creates  but  temporary  loss.  Parsimony 
in  salaries  is  more  serious  and  frequently  lends  to  permanent  injury 
to  the  institution.  Expenditures  for  material  equipment,  for  main- 
teiance,  for  expansions  in  the  work  of  the  institutions,  or  for  build- 
ings and  land  may  be  somewhat  irregular  without  serious  and  last- 

I  ing  damage  being  done.  Salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  essentially  regular  in  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  legislature  would  do  well  to  encourage  a  settled  salary  policy 
in  the  various  institutions,  even  with  the  expectation  that  that  policy 
ninst  change  as  conditions  change. 

Section  lo.  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

South  Dakota  ranks  seventeenth  among  the  48  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  education  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  wealth.  Compared  with  two  western  States  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  population.  South  Dakota  spent  for  the  year  given 
in  the  census  report  about  7  per  cent  more  than  Oregon  and  15  per 
cent  more  than  North  Dakota,  although  recognition  should  be  made 
'      of  the  variable  factors  which  enter  into  these  comparisons. 

South  Dakota  ranks  sixteenth  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  receipts  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  including  nornuil  schools.  But  the 
per  capita  receipts  of  South  Dakota  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  the  States  mentioned  above,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota  exceeding 
South  Dakota  by  11  per  <;ent  and.  32  per  cent,  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  liberality  of  the  taxpayers  in  sup- 
porting the  eduditional  work  of  the  State,  there  is  good  reason  to  l>o- 
lieve  that  a  much  greater  liberality  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  standards  of  education  which  are  in  demand  by 
wealthy  and  rapidly  growing  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  States  with  much  greater  population 
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and  wealth  than  South  Dakota,  are  spending  from  4  to  21  per  cent 
more  per  capita. 

Per  capita  coats  of  higher  education, — Tables  106  and  107  show 
the  cost  per  student  at  the  State  institutions  of  South  Dakota  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

Table  106. — Comparative  per  capita  cont  of  higher  education  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota, 

(Based  on  Uie  average  enrollment.) 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

ATerage  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  entolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 


Washington. 


191S-14 


State 
university. 


2,2^3 

2,373 
4,636 
2,318 

«517,505.00 
1223.49 


State 
college. 


947 

972 
1,919 
959.5 

1343.865.00 
-1358.37 


1914-15 


2,724 

2,645 

5,369 

2,684.5 

1517,505.00 
1192.77 


1,013 

956 
1,969 
984.5 

1285,299.00 
1289.79 


Iowa. 


1913-14 


State 
university. 


2,843 

2,235 
4,580 
2,299 

1629,009.24 
1275.00 


State 
college. 


2,282 

2,207 
4,559 
2,279 

$616,654.33 
1270.00 


TeadMfs' 
college. 


I 


IMS 
fa68-^ 


1914-15 


2,416 

2,303 
4,719 
2,360 

S648, 195. 10 
1274.50 


2,622 

2,467 
4,080 
2,4d5 

$677,146.68 
$271.00 


{ 


1,41 


$241,007.^ 

tiTaoc^ 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester , 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attend^ice  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  i>er  student  of  average  attendance. 

t  Terms. 


Nevada. 


1914-15 


Arizona. 


South  Dakota. 


1915-16 


State 
university. 


310 

316 
626 
313 

$138,717. 96 
$443.18 


Stat« 
university 


403 


>413 

$165,510.90 
$400.73 


1915-16 


328 

331 

659 

329.5 

$172,254.23 
$522.77 


1915-10 


State 
university. 


558 

505 

1,063 

531 

$144,078.07 
1271.30 


State 
college. 


358 

$158,055.00 
$441.21 


Soliool 
of  mines* 


67 

63 

129 

65 

$36,680.51 
$564.32 


1916-17 


631 

622 

1,253 

626 

$151,059.00 
$241.29 


865 

$170,947.71 
$468.85 


116 

78 

104 

07 

.961.57 
1360.12 


*  Registrar. 
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Table  106  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  Attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  attendance  for  two  successive 
years.    Although  a  number  of  the  surveys  were  made  a  year  or  two 
before  that  of  South  Dakota,  this  difference  probably  does  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  comparisons.    Table  107  com- 
pares in  minimum  and  maximum  order  thje  costs  for  each  year  of 
the  two  included  in  the  survey  of  all  the*  State  institutions  imder 
discussion.    The  median  cost  is  also  indicated.    Table  108  compares 
the  average  cost  based  on  the  two  years  and  shows  the  relative  po- 
sition of  each  institution  in  the  minimum  and  maximum  order. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  State  college  and  the 
school  of  mines  as  shown  in  these  tables. 

Table  107. — Per  capital  costs  of  instruction  in  the  institutions  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  giving  each  year  in  minimum-maximum  order, 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  19ia-14 $108.00 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  1914-15 170. 00 

Washington  State  University,  1914-15 192.77 

Washington  State  University,  1913-14 223.49 

Sooth  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17 241.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-14 270.00 

Jowa  State  College,  1914-15 271.00 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 271.30 

Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-14 275.00 

Washington  State  College.  1914-15 289.79 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1910-17 350. 12 

Washington  State  College,  1913-14 358.  37 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441.21 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-15 443. 18 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1916-17 468.35 

Nevada  State  University,  1915-16 522.77 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16 564.32 

Median 275. 00 
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TABTJ5 108. — The  per  cainta  cohU  based  on  the  avctyiQc  of  the  tioo  years  tnelmdt 

in  each  surrey.* 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-15 $168.0 

Washington  State  University,  1913-15 208.1 

Sonth  Dakota  State  University,  I9ir>-17 25a  2 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-15 270.5 

Iowa  State  University.  1913-15 274.  T. 

Washington  State  College,  1913-1,% S24.a 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.75 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-17 i 454.78 

Sonth  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  1915-17 457.22 

Nevndtt   State  University,  1914-16 482.97 

Suggested  basis  of  comparing  costs. — A  study  of  the  aGCompanying 
tables  shows  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  State  college  and  the 
State  school  of  mines  are  very  high.  While  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine arbitrarily  what  the  per  capita  cost  should  be,  it  is  suggestec 
that  in  the  light  of  previous  surveys  the  cost  figure  for  a  university 
of  recognized  standards,  such  as  the  Iowa  State  University,  may  b 
made  a  suitable  basis  of  comparison.  This  figure,  $275,  which  als 
happens  to  be  the  median  cost,  as  shown  in  Table  107,  may  be  use 
in  comparing  costs  for  the  years  1915-1917,  and  is  one  that  is  al^ 
in  harmony  with  the  cost  figures  suggested  by  the  Bureau*  of  Edu 
cation  in  its  previous  surveys. 

Institutions  compared. — If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  tli« 
university  were  $275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $169,036.46;  thei 
now  are  $147,508.83,  or  12.7  per  cent  less  than  the  suggested  standard 

If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  State  school  of  mines  wen 
$275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $21,406.64;  they  are  now  $35,321.05 
or  65  per  cent  more  than  the  suggested  standard. 

According  to  Table  108  the  per  c*apita  cost  of  instruction  at  tlw 
State  university  (based  on  the  average  of  two  years)  is  $14.21  les 
than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  the  per  capita  cost  at  th< 
State  college  is  $183.72  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
$198.48  more  than  that  of  South  Dakota  State  University,  am 
$276.76  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  The  cost  a 
the  school  of  mines  is  approximately  the  same. 

Observations  and  conclusions. — The  foregoing  data  go  to  shov 
that  the  university  is  the  only  State  institution  of  higher  educaticH 
which  is  operated  at  a  figure  below  the  suggeiited  standard.     It  ii 

1  Arizona  includes  one  year's  report  only. 
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therefore  possible  to  incur  additional  expense  of  about  $20,000  an- 
nually for  the  needs  of  the  univBrsity,  whether  it  be  for  increased 
salaries^  as  brought  out  in  another  section,  or  for  other  purposes, 
without  going  beyond  the  suggested  standard. 

While  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  technical  institutions  su(*h 
as  the  State  college  and  the  State  schnol  of  mines  may  reasonably 
expect  a  higher  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  than  at  the  State 
university,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  not 
getting,  nor  is  it  as  yet  in  a  position  to  get,  full  value  for  the  money 
expended  at  these  institutions  under  their  existing  organizations. 

If  the  plan  for  consolidation  should  Ije  accepted,  not  only  a  reason- 
able reduction  in  general  overhead  expense  would  result,  but  there 
would  be  the  release  annually  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000,  which  could 
be  nsed  to  excellent  advantage  in  increasing  salaries,  improving  the 
institutional  equipment,  and  general  upkeep. 

If  consolidation  is  not  considered  advisable,  the  organization  of 
the  curricula  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in 
hannony  with  the  i-ecommendations  respecting  major  and  service 
lines,  will  doubtless  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  $70,000  to  $80,000, 
which  is  the  excess  above  a  total  operating  expense  based  on  a  median 
per  capita  cost  of  $275. 

Section  n.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

The  primary  recommendati^m  of  the  comrnittee  Involvrs  the  con- 
Nidation  and  reeatablvihmrnt  in  a'  central  location  of  all  three 
higher  inatftutions  and  the  establishment^  poi<s^fhly  at  the  abandoned 
9ii£s^  of  three  jvnior  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  consolidated 
university.  If  the  State  a/*cepts  such  a  policy^  all  difficulties  of 
duplication  disappear.  If^  on  the  ofher  hond^  it  is  'not  willing  to 
adopt- such  a  policy y  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign  special  fields  to  the 
various  institxitions  and  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in  organiza- 
tion. In  view  of  such  uncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  follow- 
ing substitute  recommendations : 

1.  The  instruction  in  engineering  now  offered  at  the  school  of  mines 
should  be  transferred  to  the  State  college.  In  place  of  the  present 
school  there  should  be  established  a  junior  college  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  State  university. 

2.  The  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  should  be  applied  to 
higher  education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  at  the  Stato 
university  should  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  com- 
merce, music,  art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school 
administrators,  and  secondarv  school  teachers  other  than  those  of 
agricultural,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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Major  lines  at  the  State  college  should  include  agriculture  and  i< 
related  fields,  home  economics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurg] 
and  the  training,  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  general  supei 
visors  in  these  subjects. 

3.  Until  conditions  warrant  it,  graduate  instruction  in  advance  o 
the  master's  degree  should  not  be  offered  at  either  institution. 

4.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  should  be  difi 
continued.  This  includes  the  following:  {a)  That  offered  ty  th 
preparatory  departments  at  the  State  college  and  the  school  of  minos 
(6)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  univerrit; 
and  the  State  college,  (c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  com 
merce  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  {d)  That  offeree 
by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college,  except  to  studenfa 
of  mature  years,  (e)  That  offered  to  special  students,  except  those 
who  meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age 

6.  To  insure  better  articulation  between  institutions  of  higher  aii< 
secondary  grade  there  should  be  provided  an  adequate  system  o 
high-school  inspection  and  accrediting  through  the  medium  of  tb 
State  department  of  public  instruction.  Admission  to  the  high.^ 
institutions  should  be  granted  to  all  graduates  of  approved  f our-yei 
high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  candidates  from  other  States  wb 
present  certified  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
four-year  high  school  of  the  State.  Conditional  admission  should  b 
granted  only  to  candidates  who  meet  the  general  requirement  an^ 
who  are  deficient  in  certain  studies  which  are  regarded  as  prerequiat 
to  the  chosen  curriculum.  In  place  of  the  present  disjointed  state 
ment  concerning  prescribed  subjects  for  admission  and  graduatio 
there  should  be  provided  for  each  line  of  specialized  study  offered  b; 
the  State's  higher  institutions  a  published  statement  showing  what  i 
believed  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studiesr  and  an  acceptabi 
amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined  high  school  an< 
college  periods. 

6.  While  South  Dakota  in*  comparison  with  some  other  State 
has  liberally  supported  higher  education,  it  must  continue  to  increas 
its  maintenance  funds  to  provide  for  the  growing  demands.  To  thi 
end  the  State  should  provide  a  millage  tax,  as  recommended  h 
Chapter  IX.  The  budget  plan  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  witlub 
each  institution  should  be  generally  adopted  and  other  improvement 
in  financial  procedure  should  be  introduced. 

7.  More  complete  permanent  records  of  students'  work  and  achieve 
ments  should  be  kept.  The  State  college,  after  investigating  th 
methods  of  other  institutions,  should  revise  its  entire  scholastic  record 
8\'stem. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  should  be  clearly  defined  an< 
should  include,  among  other  functions,  the  responsibility  for  th 
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formulation  of  well-connected  curricula  and  th^e  development  and 
maintenance  of  strong,  teaching  organizations. 

9.  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs. 
In  general  an  instructor  should  not  carry  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  and  the  instructional  load  should  be  from  250  to  300  clock 
hours. 

10.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  higher  institutions,  with  a  view  to  determining,  first,  the 
courses  justifiably  offered  on  the  grounds  that  they  meet  real  and 
worthy  needs  and  are  for  the  proper  development  of  institutional 
aims;  and  third,  the  courses  now  offered  that  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  superfluous  or  that  they  practically 
parallel  other  courses'  within  the  same  or  other  departments.  To 
mitigate  the  evil  of  small  classes  the  administrative  officers  of  each 
institution  should  give  closer  supervision  to  the  departmental  offer- 
ings. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
alternative  plan  and  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of 
similar  courses  in  departments  showing  an*  excessive  number  of  small 
enrollments. 

11.  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs  the  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  should 
secure  men  and  women  whose  qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  degrees  received  from  institutions  of  standing  and 
those  whose  qualifications  include  a  capacity  for  productive  scholar- 
ship. The  administrative  officers  should  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  educational  inbreeding. 

12.  The  State  should  establish  a  definite  policy  regarding  salaries 
at  the  several  institutions,  including  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty 
members  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  The  present  practice 
of  considering  salarj^  requirements  in  the  same  category  as  appro- 
priations involving  buildings,  expansions,  or  even  equipment  and 
maintenance,  should  be  discontinued. 

13.  With  a  view  to  developing  and  maintaining  efficient  working 
staffs,  the  administrative  officers  should  give  serious  consideration 
to.  sucH  matters  as  opportunities  for  professional  improvement,  re- 
tiring allowances,  comfortable  living  conditions,  convenient  and  suit- 
able office  facilities,  adequate  working  equipment,  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, etc. 

THE  UNIVERSFTY. 

14.  The  college  of  law  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  four- 
year  course. 

15.  The  extension  work  of  the  university  should  be  more  liberally 
supported  and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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16.  The  department  of  education  should  be  reorgmnized  as  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean.  Such  an  organizatioii 
should  include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  the  facilities  for 
practice  teaching. 

TlIE  STATE  COLLJ'IGE. 

17.  The  proportion  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricultural 
curriculum  should  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

18.  Each  of  the  agricultural  departments  should  include  all  techni- 
cal experts  in  the  subject  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching, 
research  or  extension.  The  practice  of  gi*ouping  science  experts, 
isuch  as  soil  chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc.,  with  the  technical 
departments  rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments, 
should  be  discontinued. 

19.  Tlie  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  should  be 
reorganized  as  a  distinct  division. 

20.  Better  facilities  and  increased  appropriations  are  reconunended 
for  the  library  at  the  State  college. 

21.  The  teacher- training  work  at  the  State  college  should  be  ex- 
panded. To  meet  immediate  needs  the  work  may  be  organized  as  a 
department  in  the  general  service  division,  with  major  options  in 
agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  and  home  economics 
education.  Spe<;ialists  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  and 
in  rural  life  should  be  provided  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  college.  Adequate  provision  shoukL  be 
made  for  practice  teaching. 


Chapter  XXI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.  CLAS- 
SIFIED AS  LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section  i.  LEGISLATIVE. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  To  retain  and  continue  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  held 
irader  law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State 
college,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(h)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
Bvstem  of  the  State. 

{c)  To  choose  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  the  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(d)  To  requii-e  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educational  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations  do- 
ing educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recognition. 

(e)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
8nperintendent„  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(/)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-traininff  institutions  as  niav  be  established  bv  law. 

'(^)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  be 
enforced. 

(A)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  doaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(/)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  State 
historical  collections. 

(j)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bien- 
nial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its  relation 
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to  all  public"  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  above-mob''^ 

tioned  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  f 

(k)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  are  prescribed '_ 

by  law.  ~ 

2.  The  reorganization  of  existing  school  districts  outside  of  incor-  -\ 
porated  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  as  follows : 

(a)  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2|00O 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  town  and  d^ 
districts  ^ ;  permissive  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts 
in  all  other  counties;  and  the  establishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  tfas 
county  as  a  single  school  district. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  present  district  school  boards  in  ill 
counties  of  more  than  2,000  children  of  school  age  outside  of  tto 
present  independent  town  and  city  independent  districts  and  organi- 
zation in  lieu  thereof  in  these  and  all  other  counties  of  coxmij 
boards  having  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(1)  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  within  their 
respective  counties. 

(2)  To  elect  a  county  superintendent  and  appoint  such  deputy 
county  superintendent  and  necessary  supervising  officials  as  miy    j 
be  provided  for  under  law.  1 

(eS)  To  appoint  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within 
their  jurisdiction,  provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  oouhty* 
unit  plan. 

(4)  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools- in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age  and  in  such  other  counties  as  take 
advantage  of  the  county-unit  act,  including  closing  unnecessary 
schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  conveying 
children  to  school  at  i^ublic  expense,  and  organizing  rural  high 
schools. 

(5)  To  elect  all  teachers  on  nomination  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

(6)  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations,  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated 
above  but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
by  appropriate  legislation,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  begin  the  school  year  on  January  1  of  each  year  and  close 
the  same  on  December  31,  thus  making  it  possible  to  retain  the  same 

1  See  note  on  po^  3a 
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teachers  throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  wliich  should  bo 

the  most  important  session  of  rural  schools. 

(6)  To  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  minimum  of  nine  school 

months  of  20  teaching  days  each,  provided  that  the  teaching  hours 
may  be  shortened  during  the  season  or  seasons  of  the  year  when 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 

4.  The  improvement  in  stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school 
system  through  the  following  definite  modifications  in  the  present 
system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes : 

(a)  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  taxation;  these 
fonds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  county. 

(J)  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes 
[  and  to  issue  bonds  under  legal  limitations  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses only,  such  as  erecting  new  buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites 
and  school  farms. 

(<?)  Levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
pennanent  school  fund). 

{d)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  millagc  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  to  supplant  the  present  legislative 
appropriations. 

(e)  Adoption  of-  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of 
as  at  present  on  the  basis  of  school  population ;  provided  that  weak 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not 
to  exceed  2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  to  their  actual  aggregate 
daily  attendance. 

(2)  The  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consolidation  of 
schools,  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local 
«jhool  communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to 
certain  requirements  made  by  law,  a  stipulation  under  which  such 
aid  may  be  received. 

5.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  State  aid  on  the 
following  basis: 

(a)  That  no  modem  one-teacher  school  shall  utilize  less  than  5 
acres  of  land  for  grounds  and  experimental  purposes. 

(6)  That  every  such  school  shall  erect  at  community  expense  a' 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

(e)  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

(d)  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  such 
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sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  i^econimended  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

6.  The  establishment  of  the  present  small  rural  schools  as  modem 
consolidated  schools  and  rural  higli  schools  by  (a)  passing  ai^r(q>ri<- 
ate  legislation  looking  toward  establishing  associated  or  trading-c^ittf 
school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a  number  of  outlying 
schools;  (b)  creating  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type 
in  each  county  in  the  State^  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
central  schools  of  an  associated  area;  and  (e)  voting  liberal  State 
aid  for  the  erection  of  any  school  plants  and  for  maintenance. 

7.  The  improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by  (a)  establishnoient 
of  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers;  and  (h)  scaling  all 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  gnide  of  ceiliiicate  held,  thus  placing  a 
premium  on  such  preparation. 

8.  Improving  of  teacher  qualifications  by  (a)  increasing  gradually 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengtliening 
their  study  courses;  (b)  eliminating  the  present  third-grade  certifi- 
cate; (<?)  discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as 
soon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  department  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  department  of  education  in  the  State  c(dlege,  and  other 
teacher  training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  sapply 
all  the  profesjsional  teachers  required;  and  (d)  placing  the  minimum 
requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
year's  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  the 
standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  September,  1922. 

9.  Increase  in  supply  of  professional  teachers  by  (a)  organizing 
teacher-training  departments  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully  equipped  high 
schools  and  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools  to  organize  the 
professional  work  in  fifth-year  classes  and  to  receive  St-ate  aid;  {h) 
establishing  well-cqiiippcd  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all  the 
normal  schools;  (c)  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics;  (d)  granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  awards  for  long 
service  in  a  single  community;  and  (e)  establishing  a  retirement  fund 
for  teachers. 

10.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension  service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal  school,  within  which  each  normal  school  -shall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  Stat«. 

11.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training 
•of  teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teacli. 

12.  More  liberal  financial  supix)rt  of  all  the  normal  schools  to  en- 
able them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers  to  be. 
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13.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  through  the 
consolidation  and  reestablishment  of  a  central  location  of  all  tliree 
higher  educational  institutions  and  establishment  probably  at  the 
abandoned  sites  of  three  junior  normal  colleges  under  the  direction 
of  the  consolidated  university.  If  this  policy  be  accepted,  all  diffi- 
culties of  duplication  will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  be  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
assign  special  fields  to  the  various  educational  institutions  and  to 
teoommend  certain  modifications  in  organization.  In  view  of  such 
oncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  following  substitute  recom- 
mendations: 

(a)  The  discontinuance  of  the  school  of  mines  in  its  present  loca- 
ti<m  and  the  transfer  of  the  instruction  in  engineering  to  the  State 
college. 

(b)  A  junior  college  to  be  established  on  the  present  site  of  the 
school  of  mines  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  university. 

ft 

Section  a.  ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  he  clothed 
with  the  following  administrative  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the 
execotiye  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  shall  enforce 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State 
board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

'  (6)  He  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  shall  l)e  held  i^s))onsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  tlje  duties  of  each  such 
subdivision. 

(e)  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  State  teacher-training  institutions  and  in 
ccmformity  with  law,  prepare  courses  of  study  for  these  training 
sdxools  and  prescribe  methods  and  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  the  validation  of  teaching  credentials  from  other  State& 

{d)  He  shall  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(e)  He  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  under  law  belong 
to  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  clothed  with  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
to  execute  under  their  direction  the  educational  policies  d^euiiiined 
upon  by  the  county  board. 
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(6)  To  act  as  chief  educational  oflScial  of  the  county,  in  which • 
capacity  he  shall  represent  the  county  board  of  education;  to  have 
entire  supervisory  control  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

(c)  To  see  that  the  compulsory-attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child-welfare  laws  obeyed. 

(d)  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa-: 
tion  one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each  60 
schools  within  his  county. 

(e)  To  supervise  the  classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

(/)  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  coimty  board  of  education;  to 
have  charge,  under  the  board,  of  all  county  schools,  including  con- 
tinuation school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short 
courses,  etc.,  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  other 
education  within  the  county. 

iff)  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county  schools,  in- 
cluding health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board 
of  health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

(A)  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county 
board  of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

{i)  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

(j)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office  of 
coimty  superintendent. 

3.  The  improA'ement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
through —  • 

(a)  A  careful  annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school 
districts  of  the  State  to  l>e  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by 
law,  but  under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  census  to  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to 
18  years,  6  to  21  years,  over  8  and  imder  16  years,  6  to  14  years,  and 
over  14  to  18  years. 

(b)  More  effective  enforcements  of  the  compulsory-attendance  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendents. 

(c)  A  system  of  records  to  be  provided  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transfen^ing  children  from  community  to 
community,  that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  the  adoption  by 
the  State  department  of  education  of  minimum  standards  for  mod- 
em one-teacher  schools,  as  follows:  (a)  Teacher  with  specialized 
preparation  for  rural  teaching;  (&)  school  plant  to  be  equipped  as 
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r  practical  laboratory,  in  which  to  prepare  rural  people  for  their  life 
1  work. 

6.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
.  State  normal  schools  on  the  following  basis: 

(a)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  to  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(6)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Springfield  to  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers  and 
special-subject  supervisors. 

(e)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  to 
devote  its  energies  to  pi-eparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisors,  with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  supervisors. 

6.  The  gradual  increase  of  entrance  requirements  to  graduation 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

7.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificates  after  the  spring 
session  of  1925  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal 
work  above  high-school  graduation. 

8.  The  award,  after  the  spring  session  of  1925,  of  a  two-year  course 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-years'  course 
above  high-school  graduation,  and  of  the  advanced  normal-school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three-years'  course  above  high-school 
graduation. 

9.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

10.  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
requirements. 

11.  The  organization  of  specialized  rural-s(9iool  departments  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools. 

12.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal  school  instruc- 
tors. 

13.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean 
and  faculty  of  education. 

14.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

16.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

16.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

17.  -The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diploKvaa 
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for  the  completion  of  thefour-year  college  course;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  now  offered  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
practice  school  facilities. 

(b)  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  now  offering  courses 
leading  to  State  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates 
improve  their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  imder  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privileges  which  they 
now  hold. 

18.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

The  principles  of  major  and  service  lines  to  be  applied  to  higher 
education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  of  ttie  State  univer- 
sity to  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  commerce,  music, 
art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school  administrators,  and 
secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of  agricultural,  home 
economics  and  industrial  subjects.  Major  lines  at  the  State  college  to 
include  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields,  home  economics,  engineering, 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers 
and  general  supervisors  in  these  subjects. 

19.  Graduate  instruction  in  advance  of  the  master's  degree  not  to 
be  offered  at  either  institution  until  conditions  warrant  it. 

20.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  to  be  discon- 
tinued.   This  to  include  the  following: 

(a)  That  offered  by  the  preparatory  departments  at  State  college 
and  school  of  mines. 

(h)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  univer- 
sity and  the  State  college. 

(c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  commerce  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college. 

(d)  That  offered  by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college 
except  to  students  of  mature  years. 

(e)  That  offered  to  special  students  except  those  who  meet  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

21'.  For  the  improvement  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

(a)  The  college  of  law  to  be  organized  on  a  basis  of  a  four-year 
course. 

(6)  The  extension  work  of  the  university  to  be  more  liberally  sup- 
ported and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  more  clearly  defined. 

(c)  The  department  of  education  to  be  reorganized  as  a  distinct 
school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean  and  faculty  of  education  to 
include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  facilities  for  practice 
teaching. 
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22.  For  the  improvement  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

(a)  The  proportions  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricul- 
tural' curriculum  to  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

(b)  Each  agricultural  department  to  include  all  technical  experts 
in  the  subjects  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  or 
extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts,  such  as  soil 
chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc.,  with  the  technical  departments 
rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

(c)  The  worit  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  to  be  reor- 
ganized as  a  distinct  division. 

(d)  Better  facilities  in  increased  appropriations  to  be  devoted  to 
the  library  at  the  State  college. 

(e)  The  teacher  training  work  at  the  State  college  to  be  expanded, 
as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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Academies,  preparation  of  public-school  teachers,  250-251. 

Act  providing  for  survey,  vii-viii,  xi. 

Age  grade  of  rural  pupils,  45-46. 

Agricultural  development,  3-4. 

Agricultural  education,  83-84,  117-118,  270-271. 

Agricultural  life,  11. 

Americanization,  school  activities,  80. 

Arithmetic,  teaching,  86-87,  118-120. 

Art,  education,  84. 

Attendance,  daily,  and  school  enrollment,   41-42;   by  months,  rural  schools, 

44-45.    See  aUo  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Advancement  of  children  in  schools,  45-48. 
Blackboards,  66. 

Blanks  and  forms,  145-146.     Sec  also  School  bulletins. 
Boards  of  education,  town  and  city  school  systems,  137-140. 
Certification  of  teachers.    See  Teachers,  certification. 
Charities,  13. 

City  school  systems,  136-179. 
Civics,  teaching,  86,  120-121. 
Classroom  supervision,  county  schools,  34. 
Climate,  2. 

Colleges  and  universities,  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools,  247-255. 
Commercial  education,  duplication,  266-267 ;  at  university  and  State  .college, 

271-272. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  41,  140-141, 
Consolidation  of  schools,  71-78. 
Constitution,  amendments  recommended,  ix. 
Continuation  schools,  74-78. 

Cooperative  activities,  elementiiry  schools,  174-178. 
County  administration  and  supervision,  32-37. 
County  board  of  education,  functions,  35-37. 
C:k)unty  high  schools,  course  of  study,  76-77. 
County  superintendents,  powers  and  duties,  32-35,  37. 
County  supervision,  13-14. 
Courses  of  study,  04,  96;  cities  and  towns,  164-167;  high  schools,  182-184, 

252-254;  higher  institutions,  260-262;   rural  schools,  76-77,  79-89,  116-133. 

See  also  under  specific  subjects. 
Cultural  training,^  high  schools,  188-189. 
Denominational  colleges,  teacher  training,  250-251. 
Desks,  school  buildings,  66. 
Domestic  science,  teaching,  83. 
I)rinking  water,  school  buildings,  63-65. 
Duplication  in  higher  education,  264-268. 
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Economic  and  industrial  conditions,  2-3. 

Elementary  schools,  14-15.    See  aJso  Rural  schools. 

Engineering,  instruction,  duplication,  2C5-266. 

Enrollment,  and  daily  attendance,  41-42 ;  hip:h  schools,  181 ;  statlsticSt  44. 

Equipment,  rural  and  village  schools,  112-135. 

Expenditures,  public  schools  of  North  Central  and  Western  States^  9;  school 

funds,  51-53. 
Field  work  organized,  xi-xii. 
Floors,  school  buildings,  scrubbing,  65. 
Fundamental  educational  needs,  10-11. 
Gardening,  teaching,  83. 
Geography,  teaching,  86,  121-122. 
Grammar  and  language,  teaching,  124. 
Heating,  school  buildings,  62. 
High  schools,  activities,  180-207;  home  economics,  d8-100;  instniotioii,  130- 

133 ;  no  facilities  for  rural  population,  74 ;  proposed  teacher  training,  262-255; 

rural  and  consolidation  problem,  71-78;  Stale  aid,  195-108. 
Higher  e<lucation,  16,  256-290. 
History,  teaching,  85,  122. 

Home  economics,  tejiching,  90-111,  122-124;  duplication,  267-288. 
Home  nursing,  instruction,  104. 
Hygiene  and  physiology,  teaching,  12.5-126. 
Illiteracy,  and  school  eilucatlon,  8. 
Industrial  conditions,  2-3. 
Janitor  service,  65,  69. 
.Tunior  colleges,  establishment,  257-258. 
Junior  high  schools,  142. 
Land  and  people,  1-9. 
Language,  teaching,  87. 
Language  and  grammar,  teaching,  124. 
I-iegislatlve  reconnnondations,  Ix. 
Lesson  assignments,  rural  schools,  114-115. 
Lighting,  school  buildings,  Ot-62. 
Local  school  organization  and  administration.  27-31. 
Lunches,  school,  103-104. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  instruction,  collegiate  institutions,  268-270. 
Music,  teaching,  84,  272 ;  duplication,  266. 
Normal  schools.  Instruction  in  home  economics,  10.V111 ;  prepare tloa  of  public 

school  teachers,  222-246. 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial   School    (Aberdeen),  107,  109,  111,  225-22li 

228,  242,  246. 
Nursing,  home,  lnstructl(m,  104. 
Occupations  of  population,  3. 
One-teacher  high  schools,  189. 
Penal  institutions.  13. 
Personnel  of  committee,  v.  vlii,  xii. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  teaching,  86,  125-126. 
Playgrounds,  143. 
Population,  distribution  and  racial  couipositiou,  4-3;  occupations  of,  3;  towns 

and  cities,  136. 
Privies,  school  buildings.  OiMii). 
Promotion  of  pupils,  142. 

Pupils,  age-grade  of  distribution,  in  citlen,  162-163. 
Racial  composition  of  population,  6-8. 
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Heading,  teaching,  12G-120. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waifhingtonj  August  i,  191S. 

Sir:  The  best  expression  of  a  people's  ideals  is  to  be  found  in  their 
literature,  and  there  is  no  better  or  more  effective  means  of  dissemi- 
nating these  ideals  among  the  masses  of  the  people  than  through  the 
right  use  of  the  best  of  the  literature  in  the  schools  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  American  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  among  ourselves 
and  for  the  possibility  of  their  extension  throughout  the  world  makes 
this  a  most  opportune  time  for  setting  forth  these  ideals  in  an  or- 
derly way  and  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  others  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  reading  of  large  numbers  of  people  the 
books  in  which  they  are  most  adequately  expressed  and  suggesting 
methods  of  using  them.  For  this  purpose  I  recommend  that  the  ac- 
companying manuscript,  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  Henry  Neu- 
mann, of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxtox, 

CommiMio7i€r» 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiuor. 
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TEACHING  AMERICAN  IDEALS  THROUGH  LITERATURE. 


In  learning  to  be  citizens  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  practice. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  and  last  essential  is  conduct.^  But 
vitally  important  as  practice  is,  it  needs  to  be  propelled  and  guided 
by  ideals,  by  a  deep  and  intelligent  love  of  tlie  high  aims  for  which 
our  country  stands.  The  following  pages  are  offered  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  one  way  to  foster  such  ideals. 

Properly  directed,  there  can  be  no  more  serviceable  vehicle  than 
American  literature.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  existence  of  so  rich 
a  literary  production  as  our  own  is  itself  a  striking  witness  to  the 
idealistic  strain  in  the  American  make-up.  There  arc  times,  to  be 
sure,  when  idealism  would  naturally  seem  to  be  our  last  and  least 
characterization.  As  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  put  it  on  his  visit  to 
Washington,  "Because  America  was  commercial,  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  that  she  was  materialistic."  But  all  who  love  America  under- 
standingly  have  known  better.  They  think  how  liberally  Americans 
have  endowed  schools  and  other  philanthropies;  how  generously 
they  have  responded  to  appeals  from  all  over  the  world  for 
food,  for  medicine,  for  education,  for  every  lofty  and  heroic  service ; 
how  eagerly  their  sons  have  volunteered  their  lives  to  free  Cuba,  to 
save  Belgium  and  France;  how  devotedly  they  have  given  them- 
selves to  make  our  cities  more  beautiful,  our  working  conditions 
more  wholesome,  our  common  life  more  genuinely  human.  If  ideal- 
ism means  to  do  honor  to  those  nobilities  and  pieties  of  life  which 
can  not  be  bought  and  sold,  to  cherish  visions  of  a  nobler  living  for 
mankind,  and  to  spend  one's  best  efforts  in  pursuing  those  visions, 
then  there  is  no  country  more  deserving  of  the  title  than  our  own. 

These  worthier  expressions  of  the  American  spirit  reach  far  back 
in  our  history.    To  mention  but  one  instance : 

Between  1030  and  1600  there  were  In  New  En.i;Iam1  ns  many  prnduntes  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  conld  be  found  in  any  population  of  similar  size  in 
the  mother  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  will  always  be  something  fine  in  the 
thought  of  that  narrow  seaboard  fringe  of  faith  in  tlie  classics,  widening  slowly 
as  the  wilderness  gave  way,  making  its  road  up  the  rivers,  across  the  moun- 

»  See  Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education:  Bureau  of  IMucatlon,  Bulletin  51.  1917. 
GoTcrnment  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C 
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tains,  into  tlio  groat  Interior  bnsin,  and  after  tlie  Civil  War  finding  an  endur- 
ing lionie  in  tbe  magnificent  State  universities  of  the  West* 

Tlic  American  i)eoi>lc  have  never  been  content  to  live  by  bread 
alone.  Note  how  long  is  the  roll  of  writers  whom  they  have  hon- 
ored. That  very  fact  is  a  signal  testimony.  A  people  who  cared 
little  for  ideal  things  would  never  prize  the  beauty  requisite  for 
literal^  honoi's.  They  would  never  treasure  the  names  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Poe.  When  Ralph  Waldo  Emers(m  returned  to  Concord, 
he  found  that  his  townsmen  had  rebuilt  for  him  the  house  which  he 
had  lost  by  fii'e.  On  his  way  he  passed  under  a  triumphal  arch  of 
roses  which  they  had  erected.  Thej'  paid  him  this  tribute  because 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  teaching  "Hit^h  your  wagon  to  a  star*' 
and  "  Do  not  leave  the  sky  out  of  your  landscai>c."  By  thus  honor- 
ing a  writer  they  were  also  telling  something  significant  about  them- 
selves and  the  idealism  of  the  American  people.  To  bring  home  the 
existence  of  this  basic?  tradition,  all  use  should  be  made  of  an  enthu- 
siastic teaching  of  American  literatin-e. 

A  second  reason  for  its  unique  serviceability  is  the  fact  that  litera- 
ture touches  the  fei»lings  far  more  effectively  than  information  in 
history  and  civics.  Tt  selects  for  its  themes  the  hopes  that  a  country 
cherishes  most  widelv  and  most  ardentlv*  and  it  sets  these  forth  in 
the  appealing  garb  of  beauty.  As  we  shall  w»e  presently,  no  noble 
American  aspiration  has  ever  lacked  voice  to  utter  it  in  song  or 
story.  Is  it  political  lilierty,  is  it  brotherhood,  is  it  a  plea  for  justice 
or  a  passion  for  a  better  world  order?  Somewhere,  we  may  be  sure, 
a  poet  has  framed  to  music  what  thousands  of  his  countrymen  are 
thinking  and  what  they  see  and  feel  moi*e  vividly  once  they  have 
heard  his  words.  For  it  is  the  mark  of  all  good  literature  that  it 
possesses  this  nire  power  to  clarify  and  to  strike  home.  Often  a 
single  mighty  phrase  will  light  up  the  dark  places  of  the  mind  and 
burn  its  way  to  the  depths  whei*e  motive  powers  are  generated.  At  no 
time  do  heart  and  brain  better  i-einforce  each  other  than  when  the 
appeal  is  uttered  in  the  beauty  of  literary  art. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  paii:icular  study  of  the  appeals  made  by 
our  literature,  there  an*  a  few  considerations  of  method  that  suggest 
themselves. 

1.  A  distinct  coiirsi*  in  Amei'ican  literature  has  certain  advantages, 
but  in  the  high  school  (for  the  grades  the  matter  is  beyond  all 
questi<m)  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  not  to  concentrate  the 
work  into  a  single  year.  Under  special  conditions  such  a  course  may 
be  desirable,^  but  in  the  main  it  would  s^eni  wiser  to  include  Amer- 
ican  literature  each  year  as  part  of  that  3'ear's  work.    Concentration 

'^Thc  AmcTicun  Mind,  Perry,  niiss,  p.  30. 

'Sec  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2,  Reorganisation  of  EngUah  in  Second- 
ory  BchcoU,  pp.  SX  84.     Consult  for  lists  of  recommended  readings. 
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bdow  the  college  years  is  apt  to  defeat  its  own  object.  Since  our 
problem  is  essentially  one  of  winning  a  love  for  ideals,  there  is  every 
danger  that  we  shall  fail  if  we  harp  too  long  on  a  single  string. 
Young  people  of  high-school  age  have  a  way,  too  well  known,  of 
shutting  their  ears  to  the  strains  which  are  cherislied  by  their  elders 
when  that  cherishing  is  urged  upon  them  monotonously.  Moreover, 
by  distributing  the  material  over  several  years  we  make  a  better 
provision  for  growth  at  the  different  stages.  Children  will  read 
•*  Evangeline '^  with  greater  enjoyment  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades 
than  in  the  years  when  they  feel  capable  of  harder  work. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  provide  some 
study  of  American  literature  each  year.  For  those  pupils  who  wish 
more  intensive  study  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  special 
course  in  a  literary  club. 

2.  Ideals,  we  have  seen,  become  moving  forces  only  when  they  are 
genuinely  loved.  They  can  never  be  forced  as  infonnation,  perhaps, 
can  sometimes  be.  Like  everything  else  which  depends  upon  feeling, 
ideals  are  conveyed  chiefly  by  contact  of  mind  with  mind.  Hence  it 
iS"  that  the  stimulating  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  Car- 
lyle  described  as  "thought  kindling  itself  at  the  living  fire  of 
thought"  is  particularly  the  need  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  The 
instructor  whose  own  blood  docs  not  stir  as  he  reads — 

StlU  be  ours  the  diet  hnrd  aud  the  blanket  ou  the  ground. 
Pioneers,  O  pioneers  I 

had  better  leave  Whitman's  poem  untaught. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  in  AmericaD 
schools  which  lends  itself  with  special  readiness  to  the  service  of  th^ 
literature  course.  This  is  the  close  and  friendly  relationship  between 
class  and  teacher  which  observers  have  often  noted  as  a  mark  of  our 
schooling.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  fact  at  all  times,  but  |!)ar- 
ticularly  when  our  aim  is  so  notably  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of 
literature  in  the  formative  period  of  youth.  The  teaclier  need  not 
say  so  in  words,  but  in  his  attitude  he  ought  to  say  even  more  clearly. 
**Here  is  something  splendid  for  which  I  care  ft  great  deal;  let  us 
enjoy  it  together." 

Perhaps  the  mc«t  useful  method  the  teacher  can  employ  is  to  read 
aloud.  Just  as  the  goo^PTRTTTIe  TieccTs  to  be  seen,  not  described,  and 
the  good  song  to  be  sung,  not  recited,  so  the  great  poem  or  speech 
needs  to  be  heard  to  convey  the  full  message  its  author  intended.  Let 
the  teacher  do  justice  to  his  subject  by  reading  aloud,  if  only  the  pas- 
sages he  cares  for  most.  JA}t  him  read  simply  and  sincerely  and  with 
out  any  hesitation  about  showing  his  enthusiasm.  He  will  find  that 
many  of  his  pupils  will  of  their  own  accord  commit  to  memory  what 
they  have  learned  to  love  because  it  is  loved  by  him. 
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3.  In  this  connection  wo  shall  do  well  to  remember,  in  these  days 
of  new  pride  in  America,  how  important  it  is  for  our  boys  and  girls 
to  care  for  their  qfi]intry's  ,t<^ngye  at  its  best.  Good  reading  aloud 
will  do  much  to  foster  such  affection.  The  French  make  a  point  of 
teaching  their  children  French  ideals  by  special  attention  to  beauty 
in  their  written  and  spoken  discoui-sc.  We  can  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample. If  we  had  no  other  reason  for  wishing  our  pupils  to  take 
over  into  their  own  speech  something  of  the  grace  which  character- 
izes literary  utterance,  we  should  find  it  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
subtle  connection  between  the  idealisms  of  a  country  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  these  are  voiced.  Note  how  the  words  of  the  least- 
cultivated  persons  are  lifted  above  the  commonplace  and  take  on  a  I 
simi^le  beauty  the  moment  they  give  expression  to  the  best  tliat  is  in  i 
them.  The  (Teltysburg  Address  is  our  classic  instance  of  how  dig- 
nity of  thought  and  of  phra.se  reinforce  each  other.  Let  us  do  all 
we  can — and  by  no  means  only  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  foreign- 
bom,  but  in  the  native  districts  just  as  nuich — to  furnish  the  stand- 
ards that  will  supplant  the  pendency  to  slipshod  ^yeech^and  seductive 

filing.  Language  is  a  maimer;  a  fine  usage  betokens  the  greater 
respect.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  (fortimately  it  is  impossible)  that 
children  should  learn  to  talk  like  books.  But  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  they  should  learn  by  example  how  beautiful  a  medium  the 
tongue  of  their  country  can  become.  Even  though  their  conversation 
and  their  lettoi-s  may  never  sound  like  Irving's  or  Hawthorne-s,  it  is 
at  least  worth  while  for  them  to  learn  by  this  method  among  others 
that  democratic*  freedom  need  not  connote  cheapness  and  vulgarity. 

4.  How  shall  we  proceed  in  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  trutlis 
which  our  i)oem  or  story  embodies?  Some  of  our  texts  will  require 
little  if  any  of  such  explication:  some  will  need  much.  In  the  latter 
case,  particularly  whcix*.  there  is  a  distinctly  ethical  conception  to 
be  developed,  there  is  often  great  temptation  to  drive  at  the  point 
directly  by  asking  the  class  "What  does  this  poem  teach?"  Such  a 
method  is  more  than  likely  to  kill  the  interest.  A  better  procedure 
would  be  to  stimulate  thontrht  by  a  series  of  less  direct  and  less  awk- 
ward questions.  For  example,  in  teaching  "  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal ''  to  a  high-school  class,  some  such  (jnestions  as  the  following 
might  be  asked  to  bring  out  the  truth  that  democnicy  respects  the 
divinitj'  in  men : 

Why  did  the  leper  refuse  the  coin?  Why  did  Sir  Launfal  toss  it 
in  scorn  ?  Why  is  it  inaccurate  to  say  that  he  gave  "  from  a  sense  of 
duty  "?  What  would  a  genuine  sense  of  duty  require?  Why  did  the 
knight  shirk  this  real  duty?  Can  you  mention  any  instances  where 
people  offer  a  substitute  (i.  e.,  toss  a  coin)  instead  of  doing  the  harder 
thing? 
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What  T^as  Lowell's  purpose  in  revealing  the  divinity  of  the  bog- 
gar?  Why  did  he  make  him  riot  only  a  beggar  but  the  victim  of  a 
loathsome  disease?  Go  back  to  the  line  "  Daily  we  Sinuis  climb  and 
know  it  not";  what  does  the  reference  mean?  Why  was  the  knight 
at  first  unaware  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  Supreme  Splendor? 
Does  this  poem  tell  you  anything  about  tt^g  flci^iocrat  c  idoul  ?  How 
does  democracy  express  this  honor  to  the  sacrodncss  in  men?  Read 
Lowell's  poem  "A  Contrast "  and  the  es<say  "  Democracy  "  and  com- 


pare the  ideas  with  the  one  in  this  poem.  Roadalso  Emcr^:on's  poem 
"Music,"  Whittiers  ''Democracy,"  and  Whitman's  '"Give  me  the 
splendid  silent  sun."  Eead  and  discuss  "Exit  Charitj',"  in  Zona 
Gale's  Neighborhood  Stories. 

5.  The  texts  available  for  our  purpose  are  easy  to  get.  Lists  of 
poems,  essays,  speeches,  stories  are  given  in  the  syllabi  prepared  in 
most  schools  for  the  diflferent  grades.  For  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  special  attention  may  bo  called  to  the  reconnnendations  in 
The  Iff  organization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools^  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2}  Collections  of  American  poetry 
are  found  in  Stedman's  Anthology  of  American  Poetry^  Page's 
Chirf  American  Foets^  Stevenson's  Forms  of  American  Fairiotism^ 
Wallington's  Am/*rican  History  by  American  Foets,  Humphrey's 
Poetic  New  World.  A  collection  of  new  hymns  is  published  in  The 
Survey  for  January  3,  1914.* 

What  conceptions  should  a  study  of  American  poetry  and  prose 
enforce? 

(a)  First  is  the  idea  of  a  certain  greatness  hi  tent  in  the  commonest 
of  persons.  Take  for  illustration  Whittier's  "  Snowbound."  This 
household  was  utterly  undistinguished.  It  was  no  more  than  one  of 
countless  others  of  the  same  plain  type.  The  family  were  very 
ordinary  folk:  yet  who  would  say  that  "commonplace"  is  the  last 
word  to  characterize  them  ?  For  that  which  is  merely  commonplace 
one  can  feel  but  little  respect.  Is  this  our  feeling  for  the  father  and 
the  mother  in  this  poem;  or  do  we  not  rather  gain  from  the  reading 
a  heightened  regard  for  the  multitudes  of  whom  these  folk  are  but 
a  type?  * 

Ourjiemocracy,  instead  of  setting  up  the  state  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  and  superior  to  the  people,  says  that  it  is  just  ordinary  men 
and  women  who  make  the  nation  and  organize  the  state  as  its  instru- 
ment: 

*Thls  maj  be  procured  from  the  Government  Printing  OflScc,  Wnfihington,  for  20 
centft. 

•This  may  be  procured  from  The  Survey,  105  East  Twentj'-sccond  street.  New  York, 
for  25  cents. 

•A  study  of  Whlttler  should  lend  the  studontfl  Mck  to  one  of  his  InKplratlons.  The 
Journal  of  John  Woolman,  an  illustration  of  the  spiritual  perceptions  attained  by  an  early 
Americao  who  was  a  taUor. 

78702*— 18 2 
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I  will  have  never  a  noble 

Or  lineage  counted  great. 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 

Shall  constitute  the  state, 

declares  '  Tho  Boston  Hynui.'-  And  in  his  e-ssay,  Democracy,  James 
Eiisseli  Lowell  jiplly  calls  the  democratic  method  ''such  an  orgaiiiza- 
tioii  of  society  as  will  enable  men  to  respect  themselves  and  so  to 
justify  them  in  resi)ecting  others.''  Univei*sal  suffrage  is  one  of  the 
outward  signs'  dftl lift  faith.  Democracy  proclaims  that  the  groimds 
for  such  respect  can  be  found  in  all. 

(6)  America  rates  her  children  upon  flwlr  oion  rtverits  and  not 
upon  thctr  hhth.  The  knight  in  Edwin  Markham's  poem,  "The  Cup 
of  Pride,"  learns  that  what  counts  in  the  final  judgment  is  not  his 
ancestry  but  the  man  he  makes  of  himself.  The  point  is  repeated 
often  in  our  literature.  I-K»t  the  prince  and  the  pauper  in  Mark 
Twain's  story  change  clothes,  and  which  is  which?  The  theme  is 
typically  American,  So  it  is  in  *'  Huckleberry  Finn.-'  Huck,  the 
warm-hearted  boy  who  scorns  the  conventional  proprieties  but  is 
quick  to  do  a  kindly  turn  and  as  true  as  st^el,  is  the  son  of  a  vaga- 
bond. 

To-day  this  democratic  princij^le  of  respect  for  merit  beas  with 

special  significance  upon  the  relations  between  our  native  stock  and 

our  foreign  born.    What  hopes  America  has  held  forth  to  millions 

tho  world  over!     Victims  of  economic  stress  like  the  Italians,  of 

political  oppression  like  the  (lennans  who  came  here  in  1848,  of 

religious  pereecution  like  the  Russian  Jews,  have  had  special  reason 

to  call  this  the  land  of  opportunity  and  to  say  with  Bryant — 

Then^'s  freedom  at  thy   gates  luid    rc^t 

For  earth's  down-troddiMi  and  opprest, 

A  sholtor  for  rlu'  hunliMl  h^'iid, 

For  ilio  starved  laboror  toil  and  bread. 

Power  at  thy  hounds 

Stops  and  calls  hack  his  halliod  hounds. 

AVe  should  see  that  our  pupils  everywhere  appreciate  this  impor- 
tant fact  in  our  national  life.  Both  in  the  foreign-born  and  the 
native  conuniinitics  wc  should  encourage  them  to  read  the  biogra- 
phies and  other  Avritings  of  foreignei^J  who  found  in  America  the 
chance  to  make  lives  for  themselves  and  who  have  I'ecorded  their 
appreciation.  Among  such  books  the  following  are  recommended: 
The  Making  of  an  Ainerlcan^  lioa)  the  Other  Half  Livcs^  Out  of 
Mnlberrf/  Street,  by  Jacob  Iliis,  a  Dane  who  became  a  newspaper 
reporter  and  an  important  worker  for  social  and  civic  betterment 
in  New  York ;  A  Far  Journey.  My  Father's  House,  by  M.  Rihbany, 
a  Syrian  who  became  a  well-known  New  England  clergyman;  The 
Promised  Land,  The  Stranger  within  Our  Gates,  by  Mary  Antin,  a 
Kussitm  Jewess  who  records  her  great  debt  to  the  American  public 
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school ;  The  Schoolmaster  of  a  Great  City^  by  Angclo  Patri,  a  Xew 
York  public-school  principal;  Reminwervces^  by  Carl  Schurz,  a  Ger- 
man revolutionist  who  escaped  in  1848,  became  a  general  in  our  Civil 
War,  Senator  from  Missouri,  minister  to  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  From  the  Bottom  Vp^  by  Alexander  Irvine,  an  Irish  la- 
borer who  became  a  clergyman  and  reformer;  Joseph  PvIitBer^  by 
Alleyne  Ireland,  the  biography  of  an  Austrian  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  World;  Michael  /leilprin  and  I/is  Sotis^ 
by  Gustav  Pollak,  the  life  of  a  Polish  Jew  and  his  sons  who  at- 
tained distinction  as  scientists;  Louis  Aga^sis^  11  is  Life  and  Cone- 
spandence^  by  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  the  life  of  a  Swiss  who  became 
a  famous  teacher  of  science  at  Harvard;  Threading/  My  HV/y,  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  a  Welshman  who  came  to  Indiana  with  his 
father  to  found  a  cooperative  commonwealth  and  Ix^came  a  Con- 
gressman and  an  important  worker  for  American  education;  From 
Alien  to  Citizen;  introducing  the  Ameru^an^  by  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
an  Austrian  who  became  a  patriotic  religious  teacher;  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Stephen  Girard^  by  John  B.  McMastcr,  the  biogi'aphy  of 
a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  became  a  distinguished 
merchant  and  philanthropist  in  Philadelphia. 

No  other  land  has  tried  on  so  generous  a  scale  as  ours  this  hopeful 
experiment  of  making  one  country  out  of  people  so  diverse.  In  none 
but  a  democracy  can  such  a  venture  hope  to  succeed.  The  grounds 
of  that  confidence  are  well  put  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  his  poem, 
"The  BuUders": 

And  thou,  My  Country,  write  it  on  thy  heart: 
Thy  Rons  are  all  who  nobly  take  thy  part. 
Who  dodlciites  his  manhood  at  thy  shrine, 
Wherever  born,  Is  born  a  sou  of  thiuo. 

To  be  truly  democratic  we  must  not  only  respect  those  who  are 
different  from  ourselves,  but  we  should  prize  their  very  differences. 
We  must  do  more  than  require  the  immigrant  and  his  family  to 
become  law-abidinjy  citizens ;  w^e  must  cordially  welcome  everything 
valuable  which  they  have  to  offer  to  America.  Useful  as  is  their 
contribution  of  muscle  in  our  mines,  in  our  kitchens,  on  our  farms 
and  railroads  and  highways,  still  more  to  be  valued  are  those  special 
mental  and  spiritual  gifts  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
native  stock.  For  example,  many  of  our  foreign-bom  bring  with 
them  traditions  of  literature,  of  song,  of  folk  dancing  and  other 
arts,  traditions  of  reverence,  of  cooperative  community  enterprise— 
from  all  of  which  our  country  can  learn  much. 

To  reap  the  best  results  of  these  diversities  we  must  overcome  our 
false  prides  and  unworthy  antipathies;  we  must  show  a  genuine 
desire  to  understand  these  differences  appreciatively  and  to  use  them. 
The  legend  carried  by  one  of  the  societies  of  the  foreign-bom  in  this 
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year's  Fourth  of  July  parade,  ''  Ameriwi's  best  plus  our  best,"  sug- 
gests a  far  better  aim  than  the  flat  unifonuity  which  some  of  the 
native  stock  seem  to  profei*.  To  encourage  the  offering  of  these 
varied  gifts  is  surely  sound  pedagogj'.  Every  teacher  knows  that  to 
foster  devotion  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  allow  people  a  chance 
to  do  something  valuable  for  the  object  of  that  devotion.  If  we  set 
the  pride  of  the  immigrant  at  work  to  discover  ways  in  which  he 
can  add  the  best  in  his  cultural  heritage  ti)  the  bo^st  in  America's, 
we  shall  be  helping  him  and  America  better  llian  if  the  giving  is  all 
onesided,  whether  through  charity  or  through  teaching  him  our  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  Let  us  by  all  means  promote  this  finer  rela- 
tion of  interchange.  Just  because  we  are  a  diversified  i)eoplc,  ours 
is  a  rare  op})ortunity  to  set  mankind  a  spk^ndid  example  of  the  new 
type  of  society  which  the  world  so  sorely  needs,  a  scKiiety  in  which 
people  of  dilFerent  gifts  live  with  one  another,  not  simply  in  peace, 
but  in  the  friendly  encouragement  of  one  another's  distinctive  excel- 
lencies. 

(c)  American  literature  situjfrs  the  dignity  of  work.  To-day  wc 
have  learned  in  a  new  fashion  to  look  upon  work  as  national  service, 
a  w^ay  of  rendering  one's  unique  and  necessary  help  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind.  That  all  honor  is  due  to  the  workers  has,  how^- 
ever,  long  been  a  familiar  theme  of  our  writei-s.  Whittier's  "  Songs 
of  Labor"  came  from  his  desire — 

To  sliow 
Tlio  unstMMi  lu'aiit.v  liid  li fr's  <*<niiiin)n  llilnjr*<  bt»low. 

"I  hear  America  singing/-  said  Walt  Whitman,  and  it  is  typical 
that  when  lie  imaged  this  ideal  for  hi*^  ccumtry  the  s<jngs  he  heard 
were  those  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  daily,  c(mmionplace 
labors : 

The  sluH'iiiaker  siiiKiii^  as  ho  sits  at  liis  boixh, 

the  liuttor  singing  as  he  stands, 
Tli(>  delicious  singinix  of  tlu»  niothor  or  of  the  yo\ing  wife 

at  worli  or  of  the  jriri  sewing  or  wnsliing. 
Each  singing  what  ixMongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  iKnie  else. 

As  we  shall  see  later  on,  writers  have  not  been  lacking  to  tell  us 
that  the  lives  of  great  masses  of  toilers  are  far  from  singing  such 
sonffs  as  Whitman's  contented  toilers.^ 

Wlio  has  given  lo  nie  tliis  sweet. 
And  given  my  hrotlier  dust  to  eat? 

asks  William  Vaughn  Moody,  one  of  many  to  voice  the  need  of  better 
opportunities.  But  before  our  young  people  read,  as  they  are  certain 
to  do  some  day  or  other,  the  literatuie  of  social  reconstruction,  it  is 
essential  that  they  first  learn  why  work  is  so  entitled  to  respect. 

*  See  aectlon  h. 
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They  will  then  undei^stand  better  wliy  changes  are  demanded.  For 
those  in  later  years  who  ah*eady  incline  to  radical  views  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  that  they  see  our  present  modes  of  working-life  at 
their  best  no  less  than  at  their  worst.  The  true  reformer,  it  has  been 
well  said,  always  appreciates  the  value  of  what  he  is  trying  to  replace. 
(rf)  The  American  ideal  sets  great  store  hy  self-reliance.  Our 
tradition  is  eminently  one  of  self-dependent,  adventurous  pioneering: 

We  detachnionts  steadily  throwing;, 
Down  the  edges,  throiipli  the  passes,  up  the  uiouiitains  stej^p, 
Ck>nqueriiig,  holdiug,  daring,  vontiiriiiK  as  we  ko  the  unknown  ways, 

Pioneers !  O  pioneers  \ 

We  primeval  forests  feUing. 
We  the  rivers  stemming,  vexing  wo  and  piercing  deep  tlie  mines  wilhin, 
We  the  surface  broad  sur^'eying,  we  the  virgin  soil  uplieaving. 

Pioneers !  O  plono<»rs ! 

In  a  recent  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  pointed  out  the  persistence  of  this  tradition : 

Spirit — ^what  Is  the  American  spirit?  Is  it  love  of  adventure?  Two  years 
ago  Ck)agi*css  authorized  the  couHtmction  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska — GOO  miles 
straight  away  from  the  sen  to  the  circle.  We  ncoiled  a  thousand  men,  and 
within  00  days  thirty-three  thousand  had  made  i)etitiou  tliat  they  might  take  the 
hazards  of  that  new  country — not  Idlers,  the  llotsam  of  the  seu  of  civilization, 
hut  men  of  steady  habit,  employed  already,  but  ready  for  a  new  adventure. 
There's  something  American  about  that. 

There  Is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the  si)irlt  has  gone  out  of  a  i»eople  when 
we  as  a  landed  proprietor  are  selling  l:i,000.000  acres  of  desert  every  year  to 
people  who  earn  it  by  living  on  it  and  turning  it  into  farms.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  opened  a  tract  of  land  in  northern  Montana  where  the  thermometer  falls 
to  40**  l>elow  zero  sometimes.  There  were  1,200  farms  to  be  sold,  and 
there  were  27.000  applicants.  Out  of  the  first  IHO  names  drawn  from  the  box, 
not  one  faile<l  to  accept  his  opi)ortunity.  We  challenRtnl  him  to  go  Into  the 
wilderness  and  mak(.'  a  home,  and  he  took  the  challenge.  There's  something 
American  alxmt  that. 

Emerson  is  the  most  iiotabU^  exponent  of  this  temper  on  its  spir- 
itual side.  In  his  well-known  "Fable,"  when  the  mountain  taunts 
the  squirrel  for  inability  to  carry  treses  upon  its  back,  the  squiiTel 
replies  with  the  home  thrust  "  Neither  can  you  crack  a  hut."  On  a 
loftier  plane  Emerson  bids  the  reader,  "Trust  thyself.  Every  heart 
vibrates  to  that  iron  string."  No  gi*aduate  of  an  American  high 
school  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  essays  "Self -Reliance"  and 
"The  American  Scholar,"  or  with  the  ringing  words  from  the  ad- 
dress "Literary  Ethics": 

You  will  hear  every  day  the  maxims  of  a  low  prudence.  You  will  hear  that 
the  first  duty  is  to  ;<et  land  and  money,  place  and  name.  What  i.s  this  Truth 
you  seek?  what  is  this  Beauty?  men  will  ask  with  derision.  If,  nevertheless, 
God  has  called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  true. 
When  you  shall  say :  "As  others  do,  so  will  I ;  I  renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  It,  my 
early  visions;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land  and  let  learning  and  romantic 
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ex]XHlitlons  go  until  a  more  convenient  season,"  then  dies  the  man  In  yon; 
tlioii  onro  more  i)orlsh  the  \nu\fi  of  art  and  p<»etry  and  science,  as  they  have  died 
alroady  in  a  thousand  thousand  men.  The  hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisia  of 
your  history. 

{e)A  merica  is  good-natured^  hlndhj^  nvd  fond  of  fun.  The  combi- 
nation  is  less  accidental  than  it  seems.  There  is  a  type  of  wit  which 
is  intellcctuall}'  brilliant,  but  is  intended  to  sting  and  to  rankle.  The 
type  of  humor  prevalent  in  our  country  is  of  a  different  sort.  When 
^ve  think  of  the  atfection  that  goes  out  to  our  greate.st  humorist,  we 
see  the  aptness  in  AVilliam  Dean  Ilowell's  characterization  of  him  as 
"the  Lincoln  of  our  literature.""  What  attracts  us  in  Mark  Twain 
is  not  intellectual  acuteness,  but  wannth  of  heart,  a  broad  and  deep 
hunjan  sympathy  that  nu^kes  a  laugh  with  him  a  spiritual  tonic. 
There  is  an  imi>ortant  difference  between  the  laugh  which  saj's, "  How 
.  ridiculous  these  other  people  are,"  and  the  democratic  sort  which 
says,  "  What  a  fumiy  thing  human  nature  is,  our  own  included ! " 

The  feeling  for  this  better  kind  of  humor  should  receive  every 
encouragement  in  the  classroom.  The  day  has  passed  when  humor 
needs  a  plea  in  its  defense.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sjiy  that  fun 
has  its  great  place  in  the  making  of  a  young  life.  The  chief  need 
is  to  rid  the  sense  of  humor  of  its  coarser  associations,  to  refine  and 
sweeten  it.  The  teacher  can  do  much  by  showing  how  interrelated 
is  the  best  humor  with  breadth  and  ardor  of  sympathy.  The  author 
of  "Tom  Sawyer"  also  wrote  the  "Per:>onal  Recollections  of  Joan 
of  Arc"  and  was  a  sturdy  champion  of  many  an  appeal  for  justice. 
His  biugiaphy  and  his  letters  are  well  worth  knowing.^  They  throw 
light  on  one  reason  why  his  humor  is  so  winning. 

(/)  A  true  de)nocraey  requires  respeet  for  differences.  People  in 
various  sections  of  our  country  arc  coming  to  Iniow  their  fellow 
citizens  of  other  sections  better  than  heretofore.  Under  the  unify- 
ing spirit  of  the  national  crisis  old  animosities  are  fast  disappearing 
forever.  But  there  is  still  need  for  something  more,  a  positive  and 
reciprocal  appre<'iation  of  the  southern  type,  for  example,  and  of 
the  New^  England,  the  eas-tern,  and  the  western  type.  Here  we  shall 
find  literature  an  incomparable  help.  Pupils  in  the  North  should 
know  more  than  they  do  about  the  work  of  Poc  and  Lanier,  of  Cable 
and  Harris,  and  Page  and  Allen,  besides  merely  remembering  that 
Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Jeffei'son,  and  Madison  were  Vir- 
ginians. One  of  the  finest  studies  of  an  American  gentleman  is 
"  Robert  E.  Lee,  American,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  portrayal 
all  the  more  deserving  of  our  pui>ils'  attention  for  being  the  appre- 
ciative work  of  a  northerner.*    Paul  Hamilton  Hayne's  sonnet  to 

*Mr.  Alhort  B.  Palno.  hlfi  MoKnipbor,  hns  also  published  "A  Doy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain." 
^Litcrnturo  and  histoi'y  toacherR.  north  and  rK>uUi,  should  road  to  tholr  dames  tlM 

letter  writtt>D  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  upon  acceptiDg  the  presidency  of  Washington  Coilecc 

See  Trent's  Southern  Writers. 
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Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  is  an  oxcollent  tribute  in  the  other 
direction.    East  and  West  meet  in  Mark  Twain. 

Joaquin  Miller's  Autobiography  (in  the  Bear  Edition  of  his 
poems)  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  life  in  the  West.  For  under- 
standing the  hard  life  of  the  middle  we^stern  farmer  that  lias  led 
to  so  many  misunderstood  and  easily  ridiculed  radicalisms,  Hamlin 
Garland's  "Son  of  the  Middle  Bonier''  is  recounnended,  and,  in  his 
'•  Main  Traveled  Roads,"  the  1  wo  slories  "  Up  the  Cooley "  and 
*'  Under  the  Lion's  Paw." 

Religious  differences  present  hardly  any  grave  difficulties  to-day; 
and  the  gi-eat  majority  of  our  people  would  vote  that  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  keeping  oiu*  public  s<*hools  unsectarian  has  been 
the  best.  But  everything  we  can  do  is  worth  trying  to  supplement 
this  policy  by  fostering  in  all  our  citizens  a  positive  appreciation  of 
those  whoso  faith  is  different  from  their  own.  The  study  of  *•  Evan- 
geline," for  example,  should  direct  attention  to  Longfellow's  hearty 
admiration  for  a  Catholic  community.  A  descendant  of  the  Puri- 
tans, he  showed  the  best  kind  of  democracy  in  portraying  the  life 
of  a  Catholic  village  with  such  fine  feeling  for  its  beauty.  His  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  his  sonnets  "The  Divina  Commedia,'Miis  *•  Ladder 
of  St.  Augustine,''*  etc.,  are  similar  expressions. 

America  will  be  the  better  for  having  her  widely  varying  children 
not  simply  tolerate  differences  l)ut  respect  them,  with  an  eye  ever  open 
to  divergent  excellences.  It  is  notable  that  children  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, particularly-  from  Russia,  \vlu>rc  per>ecuti()n  has  bi»en  extreme, 
learn  from  the  conduct  of  American  teachei>;  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  way,  how  utterly  un-Cliri<tian  is  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  The  Russian  child  who  has  heard  from  his  father  and 
mother,  or  .seen  for  hinisulf.  as  houic  have  done,  how  Christians  in 
the  old  country  celebrated  Chiistmas  and  Easter  by  massacring  Jews 
can  thank  the  American  public  school  for  teaching  him  something 
better  about  the  religion  he  had  such  reason  to  fear.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  prosclj'tize,  the  ioacher  can  make  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,"  for  instance,  (he  occasion  to  interpret  Christianity  in  ways 
that  no  Jewish  parents  in  America  can  find  other  than  helpful.  The 
study  of  The  jNIerchant  of  Venice  offers  another  siirh  opportunity. 
The  teaclier  who  has  read  the  commentaries  of  Veri)lanck  and  Hud- 
son will  wish  his  class  to  see  how  both  the  Christian  cliaraclers  and 
Shylock  are  debased  by  the  spirit  of  perbccution.  Antonio,  the  gen- 
tleman, becomes  nuich  less  the  gentleman  by  his  ti'eatment  of  the 
Jew,  while  the  latter  is  goaded  by  his  injuries  to  inhmnan  revenge. 
Our  country  is  of  all  places  the  land  to  prize  the  truth  in  Emerson's 
weighty  saying  that  you  can  not  degrade  a  fellow-being  without  de- 
grading yourself,  and  that  men  are  respectable  only  as  they  respect. 
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In  all  these  matters  of  difFerencc — racial,  religious,  sectional,  or 
otherwise,  every  effort  is  worth  makin<^  to  forestall  un-American 
prejudices.  United  by  a  single,  common  love  for  their  country,  and 
inspired  by  the  unifying  conviction  that  over  .here  men  and  women 
are  to  be  judged  upon  their  merits  and  not  upon  their  birth,  our 
children  will  offer  a  richer  and  better  contribution  to  American  life 
when  they  have  l)een  helped  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  appreciation 
of  what  is  different.* 

{(/)  Democracy  m^'ans  ohllgafhn.  The  quality  of  our  collective 
life  rises  or  falls  with  the  level  of  the  lives  led  by  each. 

For  America  is  n(»t  Xho  nmpic  Kcoiiory 
WaslRMl  by  the  sunrise  and  tlie  sunset  seas; 
No;  nor  yet  tlie  prairies  dark  witli  herds, 
Or   land-lalces  of  the   woKtorn   ^rain;   nor  yet 
Wonder  cities  whito-towortxl,  nor  tlie  peaks 
I5urstin;r  witli  metals,  nor  the  smoky  mills; 
America  is  you  and  you  and  I. 

In  the  first  stages  of  reaction  against  feudalism,  it  was  natural  that 
the  emphasis  in  democracy  should  have  been  laid  upon  individual 
rights.  The  need  for  such  an  insistence  has  by  no  means  utterly 
passed.  But  we  have  learned  from  the  exi)erienccs  of  our  history 
that  the  correlative  of  individual  freedom  should  be  an  emphasis  at 
least  equal  if  not  stronger  upon  duty.  My  rights  always  involve 
your  duty  to  respect  them;  but  we  shall  be  better  citizens  if  each  of 
us  shifts  the  accent  to  read,  "  Your  rights  are  my  duties."  A  study 
of  such  works  as  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Webster's  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,  Ijowell's  Democracy,  George  William  Curtis's  The 
American  Doctrine  of  Liberty,  and  The  Public  Duty  of  Educated 
Men,  ex-President  Taft's  Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty,  should  lead  to 
fruitful  thinking  upon  this  vital  topic.  So  should  the  discussion  of 
problems  and  changed  viewpoints  brought  about  by  the  great  war. 
More  than  ever  we  shall  need  the  quality  which  Webster  lauded  in 
Washington,  "A  spotlessness  of  motive,  a  steady  submission  to  every 
public  and  private  duty,  which  threw  far  into  the  shade  the  whole 
crowd  of  vulgar  great."  We  are  learning  to-day  to  repeat  more 
earnestly : 

So  nlph  Is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  Is  God  to  man; 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  "  Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies  "  I  can." 

"Duty,"  said  Robert  E.  Lee,  "is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

No  longer  are  we  content  with  a  conception  of  democracy  that  bids 
us  simply  refrain  from  invading  the  rights  of  our  neighbors.    We 

*  Bee  Mctlon  fiu 
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have  learned  that  there  is  a  common  good  in  whose  behalf  we  must 
do  things  more  positive.  As  against  the  old  watchword  of  "  Every 
man  for  himself  without  interference*'  the  new  inspiring  word  of 
to-day  is  ''^Come  together  to  serve." 

Bring  all  your  fairest  gifts  to  declc  lier  shrine 
Who  lifts  our  lives  above  mine  and  thine. 

The  common  duty  comes  first.  Democracy  means  tlie  opportunity 
to  share  that  duty  as  voted  by  the  people  themselves.  The  citizen 
has  a  voice  in  deciding  what  shall  constitute  the  collective  burden, 
and  he  also  has  the  duty,  a  duty  for  that  very  reason  more  urgent 
than  in  an  autocracy,  to  promote  the  public  good  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  power.  Freedom  is  precious  not  so  much  because  it  permits  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  as  because  it  offei^s  us  the  chance  to  share  like 
free  men  and  women  in  the  common  burdens.^ 

( h)  The  ideal  of  freedom  requires  changes  in  social  arrangements  as 
well  as  insistence  upon  personal  duty.  This  note  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  insistently  stressed  in  American  literature  of  the  present  day. 
It  distmguislies  the  poems  of  such  a  writer  as  Edwin  Markham  from 
those  of  an  earlier  day  like  Whittier's.  It  implies  no  weakening  of 
our  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  know  that  working  conditions 
and  other  social  mechanisms  must  be  improved.  Nay,  it  is  in  the 
very  interests  of  a  finer  personality  and  a  greater  capacity  to  live 
out  the  duties  of  citizenship  that  we  know  it  does  not  pay  to  let  chil- 
dren toil  in  the  factories,  to  overwork  our  women,  to  let  great  masses 
of  our  people  grow  up  illiterate  and  unskilled,  or  to  herd  them  in 
ugly,  insanitary,  vice-breeding  slums.  The  freedom  that  is  most 
worth  while  is,  as  wo  have  said,  freedom  to  do  one's  duties.  The 
immigrant  father  who  wishes  to  briiig  up  his  children  to  a  worthy 
American  manliood  and  womanhood  is  not  free  to  do  so  as  long  as 
he  is  obliged  to  rear  them  amid  physical  and  moral  filth.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  he  works,  and  those  amid  which  he  rests,  must 
favor,  not  hinder,  the  performing  of  his  full  duty  to  his  famih'  and 
country. 

As  President  Wilson  put  tlie  case  in  his  New  Freedom,  a  higher 
standard  of  life  is  needed  than  that — 

men  simply  cast  iihoiit  to  .see  that  tlic  day  does  not  end  disustronsly  with  , 
tliem  *  *  *.  Sot  the  initiative  of  this  great  people  abstjhilcly  free,  so  tlint 
the  future  of  American  will  he  jjreator  than  the  past,  *  *  *  so  that  Anioricji 
will  know  ns  she  advances  from  preneration  to  generation  that  each  bnHxl  of 
her  sons  is  greater  and  more  enlightened  than  that  w^hich  precedwl  it,  know 
that  slie  is  fultiiling  tlie  promise  that  she  has  niacin  to  mankind. 


*  For  further  discusfiion  of  tills  point,  see  Moral  Values  in  Becondarif  Kdncation, 
Bureau  of  ICducation,  Bulletin.  1U17»  No.  51,  p.  12;  also  Bulletin  28,  1010,  The  Social 
Studies  in  Secondary  Edncniion, 
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The  moaning  of  liberty  has  deepened.  But  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  fanda- 
Diental  necessity  for  the  life  of  the  soul.  And  the  day  is  at  hand  wheu  it  shall 
be  ronlized  on  this  consecrate<l  soil,  a  New  Freedom,  a  li1)erty  widened  and 
deepened  to  match  the  broadened  life  of  man  in  modern  America,  restoring  to 
him  In  very  truth  tlio  control  of  Jils  Government,  unfcttorlng  his  energies,  and 
warming  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart,  a  process  of  release,  emancipation, 
and  inspiration,  full  of  a  breath  of  life  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  airs 
that  filled  the  sails  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus  and  gave  the  promise  and  boast 
of  magnificent  opi)ort unity  in  which  America  dare  not  fail. 

This  raising  of  the  quality  of  pergonal  life  in  each  and  all  is  the 
thing  of  importance  in  the  "  new  social  conscience  "  that  is  astir  in 
our  country.  The  fight  against  political  dishonesty  and  inefficiency, 
against  the  wasting  of  our  natural  resources,  against  the  unfair  drains 
upon  the  power  of  women,  of  children,  of  other  workers  unjustly 
treated,  is  a  crusade  in  the  interests  of  a  new  and  more  positive  free- 
dom, the  freedom  to  live  a  useful,  worthy,  full-statured  American 
life. 

There  is  much  about  these  problems  that  is  di>turbing;  and  as 
our  public  schooling  must  be  free  from  political  partisanship,  they 
must  be  handled  with  all  fairness.  It  is  usele^,  however,  to  try  to 
keep  our  pupils  from  discussing  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  spirit 
of  rexronstruction  is  in  the  air.  It  has  been  quickened  by  the  war. 
Our  boj's  and  girls  now  imbibe  it  everywhere,  and  they  discuss  its 
implications  among  themselves.  The  school  should  help  them  to 
make  their  discussions  more  intelligent  and  more  fair.  If  ever  we 
think  their  views  unwarrantably  radical,  let  us  not  be  alarmed; 
experience  will  teach  them  wherein  their  ideas  are  extreme;  but  the 
experience  of  adult  years  is  scarcely  likely  to  kindle  the  zeal  for 
progress  which  so  animates  the  period  of  youth.  This  is  notably  the 
stage  when  ideals  of  disinterested  service  make  a  powerful  appeal. 
The  world  would  never  have  its  reforuK^rs,  it  has  been  well  said,  if 
we  were  all  born  middle-aged.  The  visions  of  the  eager  lad  of  seven- 
teen will  be  sobered  by  his  contacts  with  life  later  on;  but  they  will 
hardly  be  created  by  those  contacts.  Lc*t  youth  dream  its  dreams  of 
a  nobler  social  order.  Our  country  itself  is  young  and  forward- 
looking.  Of  it,  too,  may  be  said  to-day  what  Wordsworth  said  of 
an  earlier  day  of  reconstruction: 

r.liss  is  it  in  that  dawn  to  he  alive, 
And  to  ho  young  is  very  heaven. 

All  this  noble  unrest  of  mind  and  soul  is  increasingly  mirrored  in 
the  American  literature  of  the  past  20  years.  I-iCt  the  literature 
teacher  recommend  the  writings  and  biographies  of  American  lead- 
ers of  thought  for  a  beltc*r  shaping  of  the  common  life.  Among  such 
we  would  suggest  the  poems  of  Edwin  Markham;  Van  Dyke's  "Who 
Follow  the  Flag,"  and ''Tho  Builders";  Moody's  "Gloucester  Moors"; 
Pcabody's  "The  Singing  ilan";  seleclions  from  Lanier's  "Sym- 
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phony \*;  Widdemer's  "The  Factories  and  Other  Poems'*;  Jacob 
Biis's  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  and  "  Out  of  Mulberry  Street "; 
Jane  Addams's  "  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,"  and  "  Twenty  Years 
at  Hull  House";  Lillian  D.  Wald's  "The  House  on  Henry  Street"; 
Arthur  T.  Hadley's  "Standards  of  Public  Morality " ;  Edward  D. 
Boss's  "Sin  and  Society";  William  D.  Howell's  "A  Traveler  from 
Altruria  " ;  Booker  T.  Washington's  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  and  "  Work- 
ing with  the  Hands";  Francis  G.  Pea  body's  "Education  for  Life" 
(the  inspiring  story  of  Gen.  Armstrong  and  Hampton  Institute) ; 
Henry  George,  jr.'s,  "Life  of  Henry  George '- ;  Paul  L.  Ford's  "  Hon- 
orable Peter  Stirling  " ;  Frank  Norris's  "  The  Pit " ;  Winston  Chur- 
chill's "  Mr.  Crewe's  Career  " ;  William  H.  Taf t's  "  Four  Aspects  of 
Civic  Duty";  Theodoi-e  Roosevelt's  "American  Ideals,"  and  "The 
New  Nationalism  " ;  Woodrow  Wilson's  "  The  New  Freedom  " ;  Walter 
Weyl's  "The  New  America";  Herbert  Croley's  "The  Promise  of 
American  Life." 

(i)  Our  deTnocracy  will  profit  from  understanding  other  co\miries. 
We  are  outgrowing  the  habits  of  mind  fostered  by  our  earlier  isola- 
tion. We  are  rapidly  leai-ning  to  think  of  our  Nation  as  a  member  in 
a  family  of  nations;  and  our  land  is  going  to  be  the  gi'oater  for  a 
new  exchange  between  ourselves  and  the  other  members  of  it. 
Loving  our  own  country  first,  we  shall  be  more  appreciative  of  what 
we  owe  to  other  peoples  and  of  what  we  can  learn  from  their  exam- 
ple and  friendly  criticism. 

Here  the  teaching  of  literature  can  be  of  marked  service.  It  can 
correct  the  tendency  to  provincialism  by  showing,  for  example,  the 
indebtedness  of  our  writers  to  those  of  the  mother  coimtry.  Our 
literary  speech  has  been  molded  by  the  English  of  the  King  James 
Bible;  imtil  our  country  produced  its  own  literature  it  knew,  besides 
the  Bible  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  only  the  literature  of 
Great  Britain.  The  debt  sliould  be  remembered.  For  instance, 
Whittier's  "  Snowbound  "  might  be  compared  with  Burns's  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  and  Lowell's  "Dandelion"  with  the  latter \s  "To 
a  Mountain  Daisy."  Lowell's  tribute  to  the  plowman  poet  in  his 
"  Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car,"  and  Whittier's  in  his  poom,  "  Burns  " 
(Holmes's  and  I^ngfellow's  also),  deserve  to  be  noted.  AVhere,  if 
not  in  American  schools,  should  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  A'  That"  be 
committed  to  memory  ? 

ft/ 

Edmund  Burke's  "  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  American 
Colonies  "  repays  thi  careful  study  it  receives  in  many  higli  schools. 
It  is  good  for  our  pupils  to  know  the  man  himself,  to  admire  him 
for  his  fight  to  drive  out  the  rotten  borough  system,  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  to  prevent  oppression  of  the  natives  in  India  by 
colonial  administrators  (as  they  read  in  Macaulay's  "Warren  Hast- 
ings"), and  especially  for  the  generosity  of  mind  that  made  him 
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study  the  American  Colonies  in  order  to  interpret  them  aright  to  his 
fellow  statesmen.  His  speech  will  help  our  pupils  to  understand  the 
American  spirit  in  the  light  of  one  line  of  its  ancestry.  Studied  in 
connectixDn  with  the  words  of  such  English  historians  of  our  Revolu- 
tion as  L#ecky  and  Trevelyan,  it  will  enable  American  children  to  see 
that  there  were  Englishmen  who  approved  our  action  because  it  was 
in  line  with  the  English  tradition  of  liberty.  The  Colonies  were 
lost  to  Great  Britain  because  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  administration 
toward  America  was  un-British.  The  devotion  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  of  South  African  Union  to-day  illustrates 
how  well  Great  Britain  took  to  heart  the  point  in  Edmund  Burke's 
plea  for  the  liberty  which  our  pupils  are  apt  to  think  exclusively 
American.  His  arguments  against  the  use  of  force  still  hold  good 
against  the  policy  of  conquest.  The  solid  good  sense  in  these  argu- 
ments, as  well  as  his  eloquent  reminder  that  the  deepest  ties  among 
peoples,  'Minks  which  light  as  air  are  strong  as  iron,"  are  ties  of 
respect  and  affection,  sliould  be  as  familiar  as  anything  in  our  native 
literature. 

A  genuine  pride  in  our  own  achievements  need  not  suffer  if  we 
direct  our  pupils'  attention  in  tliis  way  to  what  writers  in  other 
lands  have  done.  Surely  no  American  will  care  less  for  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal  for  being  told  how  Victor  Hugo  taught  much  the 
same  ideal  in  Los  Miserables  and  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  only  false  pride  that  can  not  endure  comparisons. 

A  true  pride  will  be  benefited  by  knowing  what  other  people  think 
about  us.  Just  because  America  has  so  much  to  give  mankind,  we 
want  to  know  how  our  gift  can  be  improved.  If  our  country  is  to 
become,  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  "  a  vast  and  splendid  monument 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  in  admiration  forever,"  surely 
she  must  school  herself  to  improvement  without  ceasing.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  recommend  to  our  boys  and  girls  books  on  America 
by  foreign  observers.  Bryce's  American  Conmionwcalth  has  justly 
won  a  place  for  itself.  The  introductory  word  breathes  a  specially 
admirable  spirit.  Letters  from  America,  by  Rupert  Brooke,  the  poet 
who  died  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  criticizes  some  of  our  short- 
comings, but  always  with  kindly  appreciation.  So  does  the  genial 
America  through  the  Eyes  of  an  Oriental  Diplomat,  by  Mr.  Wu  Ting 
Fang.  Other  useful  criticisms  will  be  found  in  G.  Ijowcs  Dickinson's 
Appearances,  and  John  G.  Brook's  collection  As  Others  See  Us. 

(j)  Democracy  rests  upon  cxcellcrK^e  in  character.  The  greatest 
wealth  of  our  country  is  the  moral  quality  of  her  citizens. 

The  lon?:er  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men. 
Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive 

Or  fitful  gifts  at  best  of  now  and  thexiy 
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The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern-feat urcnl  beniily 
Of  plain  devotcdness  to  duty, 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  i)raise, 
But  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  ungarlandeil  expense  • 

In  work  done  squarely  and  unwa.ste<l  dajs. 

This  tribute  to  Washington  (in  Loweir.s  Under  the  Ohl  Ehn) 
points  a  truth  so  simple  and  so  obvious  that  youth  may  sometimes 
overlook  its  fundamental  importance.  Democracy  is  rooted  in  moral 
excellence.  Character  is  at  once  its  chief  safei::uard  and  its  sublimest 
hoi)e.  There  is  need,  as  we  ha^c  seen,  for  certain  external  recon- 
structions; there  is  need  in  a  dem«)cracy  for  widespread  common- 
sense  and  far-seeing  intelligence  and  trained  ability  to  work  to- 
gether. But  these  sltq  only  instruments.  Their  value  lies  in  what 
they  can  contribute  to  the  nuiking  of  souls:  for  it  is  just  this  con- 
tribution to  a  nobler  type  of  living  that  gives  a  nation  its  highest 
reason  for  being.  The  mission  of  America  among  the  nations  is  to 
show  what  splendid  types  of  human  personality  can  be  bred  under 
the  ideal  of  freedom.  Like  the  Roman  mother,  she  must  exhibit  as 
her  jewels  her  sons  and  daughters. 

Concern,  then,  for  moral  character  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing to  be  annexed  to  other  features  of  citizenship  and  of  school 
life  as  one  might  add  a  room  or  a  wing  to  a  building.  It  is  to  be 
the  animating  breath  of  all  that  the  school  undertakes  to  do  for  our 
country.  The  greatest  wealth  of  the  nation  being  moral  personality, 
political  freedom  is  precious  as  a  way  of  increasing  that  wealth  and 
elevating  its  quality. 

Without  tedious  moralizing,  literature  lessons  can  brjng  this  fact 
home.  The  more  our  pupils  grow  in  the  power  of  sustained  reflec- 
tion, the  more  we  should  seek  to  have  them  reflect  upon  the  (»thical 
principles  that  give  grandeur  to  the  ideal  of  freedom.  Every  ad- 
mirable American  life  is  a  guaranty  that  our  freedom  is  worth 
possessing.  Ever}-  act  of  noble  self-reliance,  of  integrity,  of  self- 
discipline,  of  bravery,  of  generosity,  of  self-denying,  disinterested 
service,  is  one  more  step  toward  the  truest  of  all  freedoms,  the  libera- 
tion of  what  is  best  in  mankind  from  its  own  unworthy  entangle- 
ments. Our  literature  is  rich  in  beautiful  inspirations  to  this  end. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  tliem.  In  the  service  of  American  ideals, 
"thought  kindling  itself  at  the  living  fire  of  thought"  has  mighty 
tasks  to  push  forward  and  magnificent  resources  to  bring  to  light. 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin,, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  number  of  the  record  immediately  follows  that  for  June,  1918, 
publication  having  been  suspended  during  July  and  August. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1(106.  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 
Proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
15-16,  1917.  Athens,  (;u..  The  Mc(Jivgor  co.  [1918?]  SDp.  8".  (Ed- 
ward A.  Bechtel,  secretary,  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  A.  Webb :  Milton's  views  on  education  and  tbelr  significance 
and  valae  at  the  present  time,  p.  2&-88.  2.  E.  A.  Becbtel :  The  baccalaureate 
degree,  p.  88-60.  3.  W.  D.  Hooper :  Elective  courses  and  when  election  should 
begin,  p.  50-55.  4.  Edwin  Greenlaw :  Required  work  in  literature  for  under- 
graduates, p.  66-64.  5.  H.  D.  Campbell :  An  experimental  development  of  a 
flexible  A.  B.  degree,  p.  66-69.  6.  K.  F.  Smith  :  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  p.  69-76. 

1007.  Connecticut  state  teachers'  association.  KeiK>rt  of  pifHeediMgK  of  mid- 
winter meeting  .  .  .  Hartford,  February  15-16,  1918.  Hartiord,  State 
board  of  education,  1918.  57p.  8^  (Connecticut  boartl  of  education. 
Connecticut  bulletin  21,  series  1917-18) 
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1008.  Indiana  state  teachers'  association.     Proceedings  and  papers  .  .  .    OctD'  \ 

ber  31-November  3,  1917,  Indianapolis.    414p.    8'.     (C.  O.  WUlIaiMt 

secretary-treasurer,  Richmond,  Ind.) 

Contains :  1.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford :  The  nation  and  the  pnhllc  school  la 
the  present  crisis,  p.  39-50.  2.  C.  A.  Wagner :  Education  for  all  the  people  all  • 
the  time,  p.  GO-71.  3.  A.  E.  Wlnship :  The  artificial  vorsni  the  natural  In 
motivation,  p.  71-78.  4.  Mrs.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  Moonllsht  achoola,  p.  78-88L 
5.  T.  n.  Brlggs :  The  war  and  secondary  education,  p.  95-106.  6.  H.  W.  Foght: 
The  rural  teacher  and  the  mastery  of  the  course'  of  study,  p.  148-68.  7.  Jaat 
Griffith:  Mental  defectives  In  the  schools,  p.  171-79.  8.  C.  H.  Judd:  Adapta- 
tion of  the  elementary  curriculum  to  vocational  demands,  p.  179-96. 

1009.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.     Proceedings  of  the  sixty-third  anrnnl 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  1-3. 1917.     Des  Mulnei 

[1018?]     218p.    8".     (Charles  F.  Pye.  secretary,  Des  Moines,  Iowa) 

Contains  :  1.  The  junior  hl);h  school,  p.  30-56.     2.  Eva  M.  Fleming :  Teacben  ^. 
for  the  schools  of  Iowa,  p.  57-66.     3.  A.  M.  Deyoe :  Making  an  American,  p. 
66-77.     3.  W.  L.  IlnrdlnK:  Schools  and  patriotism,  p.  77-86.    4.  H.  H.  8ee^le7^* 
The  spirit  of  the  schools,  p.  87-88.     5.  F.  A.  Welch :  Course  in  citlienshtp  H   j 
public   schools,   p.    88-95.     6.  P.   W.    Pykema :  Community   music,   p.    98-lOi  J 

7.  M.  I.  FlagK :  Human  Interest  In  art  teaching,  p.  106-14.  8.  Essie  M.  Heyle:  ^ 
The  school  lunch  as  a  project  In  teaching  cookery  in  the  elementary  schools,  ^  ^ 
119-24.  9.  P.  E.  McClenahan:  Cost  of  teaching  in  Iowa  high  schools,  9-  - 
127-31. 

1010.  Louisiana  teachers'  association.     Journal  of  the  proceedings  and  ad-   i 

dresses  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  Ia, 

April  4-0,  lOia    Southern  school  work,  6 :  485-551,  June  1918. 

Contains :  1.  C.  A.  Ives :  Effect  of  the  world  war  on  the  supply  of  teacherf 
in  Louisiana,  p.  504-7.    2.  C.  11.  Bean  :  I'rofesfllonallsm  among  teachers,  p.  SOT-t. 

8.  D.  D.  Nye:  Education  and  music,  p.  517-20,  522.  4.  Dagny  Sonne:  Staaft- 
anllzMtloD  Id  the  schools  of  Loulsinna,  p.  529,  531-32.  5.  A.  M.  La  Meslce*. 
French  as  taught  In  the  camp,  p.  537-40. 

1011.  Maryland   state  teachers'   association.     Fiftieth   annual    meeting  .  .  • 

r»altlnu)re,  Md..  November  20-28,  1917.    158  p.    8'.    (Hugh  W.  OaldweU, 

secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton :  Address  [Education  and  the  war]  p.  16-2a« 
2.  T.  II.  Brl;i«8:  The  war  nnd  s»'condnry  education,  p.  20-34.  .S.  David  Snedden: 
WantJ'd:  n  n«'w  principle  of  nu»tlu>d.  p.  34-;m.  4.  W.  C.  Buediger :  The  spirit 
of  the  teaching  corps,  p.  37-46.  5.  C  A.  Smith:  Americanism,  p.  48-54.  6- 
II.  L.  Smith:  The  American  tnuher  and  the  war.  p.  64-57.  7.  J.  A.  Nydegger: 
Ktiral  sihoolH  vs.  national  health,  p.  70-81.  S.  Ee  M.  Williamson:  The  super' 
vlHor's  part  In  the  professional  growth  of  teachers,  p.  83-90.  9.  O.  M.  Fogle: 
Some  real  project  tea<hlng,  p.  94-09.  10.  J.  H.  Apple:  How  may  the  relation 
bi'tween  the  State  and  Its  schools  and  Cdlleges  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane?  p> 
1(H)-1U.  11.  Lula  J.  TownsHUd  :  The  value  of  an  inventory  to  the  composition 
teacher,  p.  118-22;  DL-jcussion,  p.  122-23.  12.  G.  M.  Galther:  Manual  training, 
p.  137-43. 

1012.  Minnesota  educational  association.      Joun\jil   of  prw^eeilings  and  ad- 

<liessi'S  of  the  fifty-fifth  nnnual  meeting  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
October  31-November  3,  1017.  Minneapolis,  Published  by  the  Associa- 
tion, 1917.  102  p.  8'.  (E.  D.  reunoll,  secretary.  East  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

Contains:  1.  II<nry  Clark:  The  dissatisfied  teacher,  p.  34-39.  2.  F.  Q.  Blair: 
Frankenstein  and  modern  education,  p.  40-47.  :i.  T.  E.  Flnegan :  What  service 
shall  the  public  school  render,  p.  4b-r>3.  4.  F.  A.  Parsons :  The  function  of  art 
in  public  education,  p.  54-59.  5.  T.  H.  Fiuogan :  New  York's  experience  In 
recent  organization  of  its  state  e<lucatIonal  department,  p.  73-78;  Discussion, 
p.  78-81.  «  Marcu  Mlchelet :  Libraries  as  a  help  to  language  studies,  p.  115-19. 
7.  S.  II.  Clark  :  Wh.nt  the  high  schools  should  do  in  presenting  the  poidtlott  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Great  war,  p.  132-39.  8.  William  Noycs :  The  Junior 
high  school  and  industrial  education,  p.  149-54.  9.  P.  W.  Dykema :  Slgnlflcant 
tendencies  in  public  school  music  to-day,  p.  162-68.  10.  8.  A,  Challman: 
Hygienic  conditions  in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota,  p.  169-73.  11.  C.  H. 
Keene :  The  relation  of  physical  welfare  to  national  efliclency,  p.  178-78. 
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3.  National  education  association.     Department  of  superintendence.     At- 

lantic City  meeting.  February  25-Marc!h  2,  1018.    Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association.  2 :  649-744,  May  1918. 

Contains :  1.  Centraliing  tendencies  in  educational  administration — A.  Limi- 
tations  of  state  control  in  education  [by]  Payson  Smith,  p.  666-09. — B.  The 
coanty  aa  a  unit  for  local  administration  [by]  A.  S.  Coolc,  p.  GG0-7H. — C.  The 
township  as  a  unit  for  local  administration  [by]  R.  B.  Teitrick,  p.  673-77. — D. 
How  a  state  department  may  stimulate  local  initiative  and  increase  eflSciency 
[by]  G.  D.  Strayer,  p.  677-80 ;  Discussion,  p.  680-83.  2.  Opportunity  and  lead- 
ership in  American  education — A.  The  place  of  the  state  supported  and  man- 
aged institution  [by]  B.  I.  Wheeler,  p.  684-87.— B.  The  place  of  the  educa- 
tional institution  for  women  [by]  Kathryn  S.  McLean,  p.  687-90. — C.  The 
place  of  the  educational  foundation  [by]  Clyde  Furst,  p.  691-95. — D.  The 
▼lew  of  the  entire  situation  from  the  outside  [by]  D.  C.  Seitz,  p.  69(^96.  8. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  economy  of  time  in  elementary  education,  p.  690-702. 
4.  W.  H.  Kilpatriclc :  The  problom-project  attaclc  in  organization,  subject- 
matter,  and  teacher,  p.  704-7.  5.  C.  N.  Kendall :  School  practice  as  affected 
by  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  economy  of  time,  p.  707-9.  6.  Report  of 
commission  on  administrative  legislation,  p.  711-24.  7.  The  report  of  com- 
mittee on  cooperation  of  boards  of  education,  p.  72(^28.  8.  National  responsi- 
Mllty  for  education  of  the  colored  people — A.  The  status  of  negro  edqcation 
[by]  Kelly  Miller,  p.  731-34. — B.  The  nation's  responsibility  to  the  Soutn  for 
■egro  education  [by]  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  p.  784-38. — C.  The  nation's  respon- 
sibility to  itself  for  negro  education  and  its  constitutional  power  to  render  aid 
thereto  [by]  Isaac  Fisher,  p.  738-42;  Discussion,  p.  742-44.  9.  F.  I.  Cooper: 
Standardization  of  schoolhouse  planning  and  construction,  p.  746-62.  10. 
H.  N.  MacCracken :  Work  and  scope  of  the  Junior  Red  cross,  p.  753-56.  11. 
Abby  P.  Leland :  Scouting  education  for  girls,  p.  756-60.  12.  F.  L.  Keeler : 
The  new  responsibilities  and  opportunities  which  the  war  situation  has  brought 
to  the  state  department  and  the  schools,  p.  760-66 ;  Discussion,  p.  765-66.  13. 
M.  P.  Shawkey :  How  shall  we  conduct  the  thrift  campaign  tfo  as  to  cause  it  to 
.  attain  Its  maximum  effectiveness,  p.  766-69.  14.  J.  H.  Blnford :  Standardii- 
Ing  the  small  country  school,  p.  772-76.  15.  M.  S.  H.  Unger:  The  county  as 
a  unit  of  organization,  p.  775-79.  16.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Hayes:  Rural  school  as  a 
social  center,  p.  779-82.  17.  E.  C.  Hartwell :  Financing  the  public  schools,  p. 
782-84.  18.  J.  D.  Shoop :  Why  the  cost  of  public  education  is  constantly 
Increasing,  p.  784-86.  19.  O.  D.  Strayer :  Educating  the  public  to  the  flnan- 
elal  needs  of  the  school,  p.  78&-89.  20.  F.  W.  Ballou :  Efficient  finance  for  the 
city  school  system,  p.  790-98 ;  Discussion,  p.  793-95.  21.  Leadership  as  found 
today  in  instruction  in  interpreting  the  curriculum — I.  In  the  superintendent 
[by]  Z.  C.  Thomburg,  p.  796-97 ;  II.  In  principals  and  Bupervisori  [by]  R.  O, 
Stoops,  p.  800-803.  22.  Ernest  Horn :  How  leadership  In  making  new  adjust- 
ments in  education  must  be  provided,  p.  806-8.  23.  Milton  Bennion :  Direct 
Instruction  in  citizenship  in  the  high  school,  p.  809-12.  24.  Laura  M.  Smith: 
Thrift  in  relation  to  public  schools,  p.  815-18.  25.  War  problems — A.  Economy 
•f  time — a  twelve  months'  school,  divided  Into  four  quarters  [by]  F.  B.  Palmer, 
p.  818-22 ;  B.  Conservation  of  resources — school  savings  banks  and  thrift  edu- 
cation [by]  Arvie  Eldred,  p.  822-26;  C.  Increast  food  production — home  garden- 
ing [by]  E.  C.  Sherman,  p.  826-29;  D.  A  practical  program  of  patriotic  inn! ruc- 
tion [by]  F.  G.  Blair,  p.  829-32.  26.  Grace  Abbott:  Enforcement  of  the  United 
States  child  labor  law.  p.  834-38.  27.  J.  W.  Davis :  The  need  of  a  continuing 
census  of  children  of  school  age,  p.  842-45.  28.  E.  N.  Clopper:  Causes  of 
absence  from  rural  schoolR,  p.  84.5-48.  29.  Physical  welfare  work  with  school 
children  in  war  time — A.  The  vital  necessity  of  physical  training  for  the  coun- 
try boy  and  ffirl  fby]  D.  A.  Sargent,  p.  854-57;  B.  I*rlnclples  underlying  mini- 
mum essentials  of  exercises,  [by]  W.  A.  Stecher,  p.  868-60. 

4.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.    AununI  report  und  proceedings 

of  the  63d  annual  meeting:  .  .  .  held  In  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December 

27-20,  1017.     Trenton,  N.  J.,  MacCrellish  &  Quigley  co.,  1018.     212  p. 

8'.     (H.  J.  Neal,  secretary,  Philllpsburg,  N.  J.) 

Contains :  1.  Etta  V.  LeiKhton  :  The  boy  and  the  bools,  p.  38-43.  2.  David 
Snedden  :  Real  vs.  sham  efficiency,  p.  43-54.  3.  David  Snedden  :  The  high  school 
of  1926,  p.  55-60.  4.  A.  D.  Dean  :  Our  schools  In  war  and  after,  p.  61-65 ;  Dis- 
cussion [by]  W.  A.  O'Leory,  p.  65-07.  6.  T.  D.  Wood  :  The  philosophy  of  physi- 
eal  training,  p.  67-75.  6.  Z.  B.  Scott :  The  spirit  of  physical  training,  p.  76-80. 
7.  A.  N.  Chandler  :  More  money  for  schools  and  pensions,  p.  80-88.  8.  Report  of 
committee  on  educational  progress,  p.  84-88. 
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1015.  South  Dakota  educational  association.     ProceedIng><  of  the  thirty-fiftb 

annual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  26-28,  1017.    Aber- 
deen, S.  D.  [1918?]    287  p.    8*.     (A.  H.  Seymour,  secretary,  Aberdeen, 

8.  D.) 

ContalDH :  1.  W.  E.  Jobnson :  Making  education  definite,  p.  24-S5.  2.  L.  D. 
Coffman  :  Democracy  and  education,  p.  36-44.  3.  C.  H.  J^ugg :  State  superin- 
tendent's annual  address  [The  American  public  school],  p.  45-60.  4.  0.  M. 
Whipple :  How  to  attend  and  never  forget,  p,  61-69.  6.  S.  A.  Courtis :  Addrea 
(on  educational  tests]  p.  60-66.  6.  L.  D.  Coffman:  The  value  of  educational 
measurements,  p.  80-86.  7.  Edward  Von  Ruschen  :  The  public  schools  as  related 
to  the  making  of  criminals,  p.  106-9.  8.  W.  D.  Rchermerhorn  :  The  grant-in-aid 
system  of  education  in  British  India,  with  suggestions  as  to  practical  bearing 
on  American  problems,  p.  113-16.  .9.  O.  M.  Whipple:  The  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded, p.  138-46.  10.  L.  A.  Foil :  Finding  the  superintendent,  p.  150-65. 
11.  J.  C.  Tjaden  :  The  seating  problem,  p.  189-92.  12.  E.  L.  Hunt:  Litertrj 
appreciation  in  high  school,  p.  235-40. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1016.  Ballou,  Frank  W.     [Address]  on  the  retirement  of  Superintendent  Frank- 

lin B.  Dyer.    School  and  society,  8 :  135-39,  August  3.  1918. 

Read  before  the  teachers*  organization  of  the  city  at  a  luncheon  given  at  tbe 
Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  on  June  22,  1918. 

A  brief  review  of  the  educational  work  of  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  giving  particolir 
attention  to  his  administrative  work  in  Boston,  Mass. 

1017.  Benolst,  Antolne.     L'oeuvre  de  Liard.     Revue  p^dagoglque,  72:157-03, 

March  1918. 

Contents. — I.  Les  ann^es  d'apprentissnge. — II.  Llard  &  la  direction  de 
Tenseignement  sup^rieur. — III.  Liard  vice-recteur. 

1018.  Bloss,  W.  Escott.    The  rise  of  the  great  public  schools.    School  guardian. 

43:98-101,  122-24,  March,  April  1918. 

By  the  same  author :  Grammar  schools  and  classical  teaching — a  hlstortctl 
retrospect.     School  guardian,  43 :  202-6,  July  1018. 

1019.  The  election  of  William  H.  Maxwell  as  city  superintendent  of  schools 

emeritus,  the  city  of  New  York.    New  York,  Printed  by  the  boys  of  the 
Vocational  .*<chool,  Fifth  avenue  and  138th  street,  IDIS.     76  p.     8'. 

1020.  Good,  Harry  G.     Benjamin  Rush  and  his  services  to  American  education. 

Berne.  Ind.,  Witness  i)ress  [1018]     283  i>.     12^ 
Bibliography:  p.   [269]-276. 

1021.  Jackson,  George  L.     The  privilege  of  education ;  a  history  of  its  exten- 

teiislou.Huston,  R.  (i.  Had>;cr  ( 10181     143  p.     12". 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1022.  Boodin,  J.  E.     Education  for  democracy.     School  and  society,  7 :  724-81, 

June  22,  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  Germany  in  training  our  children  for 
democracy.  Says  that  German  autocracy  has  used  every  content  subject  of  the 
curriculum  to  impress  upon  the  youth  its  ideals  of  power  and  expansion.  We 
should  teach  the  various  subjects  from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy. 

1023.  Bradford,  Mary  C.     Building  the  new  civilization.     School  and  society, 

8 :  70-72,  July  20,  1918. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  National  education  association,  Pittsburgh, 
July  1,  1918. 

1024.  Dewey,  Henry  B.     Problems  of  the  educational  publisher.     American 

school  board  journal,  57 :  35-30,  83,  July  1918. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Department  of  educational  pablications  of  the 
National  education  association,  February  28,  1018. 
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125.  Finney,  Boss  L.    Education  and  the  reconstruction.    School  and  society, 

8 :  11-17,  July  6,  1918. 

Bays,  In  conclusion,  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  should  derelop  some  adequate 
agency  for  the  leadership  cf  educational  reconstruction.  Suggests  that  the 
National  education  association  take  up  this  problem  with  a  Tlew  to  proTldlng 
such  an  agency  in  connection  i^lth  the  Bureau  of  education. 

26.  Humanism  and  denuHTjicy.  rnijopular  review,  10 :  114-26,  July-Sep- 
tember 19ia 

A  criticism  of  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

127.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.  Democracy  and  American  schools.  Chicago, 
111.,  The  University  of  ('hicngo  preas  [  11)18]  15  i).  8°.  (The  University 
of  Chicago  war  papers,  no.  7) 

f28,  The  evolution  of  a  democratic  school  system.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.l   Houjjhton   MitHin  coinpiniy    11918]    Ix,   119  p.     12*.     (Riverside 

educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

An  effort  to  bring  out  explicitly  some  of  the  justifications  for  the  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  American  school  which  are  now  under  way.  Gives  particular  ap- 
proval to  the  Junior  high  school  movement.  Traces  the  illogical  break  between 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  borrowing  from  the  Prussian  eight-year 
common  school  system.  Recommends  production  of  textbooks  specially  adapted 
to  Junior  high  school  use. 

)29.  MacCracken,  John  H.    A  new  era  In  education.    Independent,  95 :  193-94, 

203,  August  10,  1918. 

Describes  the  efforts  to  coordinate  the  demands  of  Government  upon  education. 
Crystallization  of  educational  opinion  in  favor  of  a  National  department  of 
education. 

)30.  Massachusetts.  Board  of  education.  Report  on  investigation  regarding 
establishing  schools  in  county  Jails  and  houses  of  correction.  January 
1918.  Boston,  Wrijrht  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1918. 
46  p.     S\ 

)31.  Konroe,  Paul.    Further  consideration  of  Prussia  and  our  schools.    School 

and  society,  7 :  691-94,  June  15,  1918. 

Refutes  the  arguments  that  appeared  in  an  article  on  Prussia  and  our  schools 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  claiming  that  the  great  educational  move- 
ment of  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  fruit 
of  Prussian  autocracy,  etc. 

Professor  Charles  U.  Judd  answers  Professor  Monroe  in  School  and  society 
for  June,  p.  751-54,  under  the  title  •'  Shall  we  continue  ■  to  imitate  Prussia  ?  * 
Professor  Monroe  replies  under  the  title  Shall  we  continue  to  advocate  reforms 
by  false  arguments?  in  School  and  Rociety,  September  7,  p.  290-94. 

32.  National  education  association.    A  national  program  for  education.     A 

statement  issued  by  the  National  CHlucatlon  association  commission  on 
the  emergency  in  education  and  the  program  for  readjustment  during 
and  after  the  war.  Washington,  1918.  27  p.  8*.  (Commission  series, 
no.  1) 

Contents:  I.  The  nature  of  the  present  crisis  faced  by  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States. — II.  The  preparation,  supply,  and  compensation  of  teach- 
ers.— III.  The  importance  and  needs  of  rural  education. — IV.  A  complete 
program  of  physical  and  health  education. — V.  Problems  of  immigrant  education 
and  adult  illiteracy. — VI.  Compulsory  continuation  schools. — VII.  The  creation 
of  a  National  department  of  education  and  the  extension  of  national  cooperation 
with  the  states  in  strengthening  the  public  schools. 

33.  Bochester,  Minn.    Board  of  education.    Rochester  public  schools,  Roches- 

ter, Minnesota.  Report  of  the  Board  of  education  1912-1918.  [Roches- 
ter, Minn.,  Schmidt  printing  co..  1918]  208  p.  front,  lUus.,  plates, 
dlagrs.    8*. 

Constitutes  a  survey  of  the  Rochester  schools 
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1034.  Boscoe,  Frank.    An  Englisbuian  at  the  N.  E.  A.     Nation,  107 :  62-63,  July 

20,  1918. 

Writer,  a  British  reprcsontatlvc  at  the  conference,  says:  "Freshness  of  view 
and  alertness   of  mind   were   the  distinguishing  features  of   the   convention. " 
•    Gives  a  rdsumd  of  the  discussions. 

1035.  Bussell,  James  Earl.    Education  for  democracy.    Teachers  college  record, 

19:219-28.  May  1018. 

Address  before  the  Alumni  association  of  Teachers  college,  February  22,  1918. 

1036.  St.  Louis,  Mo.     School  survey.     Survey  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

St.  I^uls,  Mo.,  Board  of  e<Iucation,  1917.    7  v.    12*. 

Director  of  the  survey  :  Charles  H.  Judd. 

Contents. — Vol.  I. — 1.  General  statement,  by  C.  H.  Judd;  2.  Administration 
and  organization,  by  H.  C.  Morrison  ;  3.  Appointment  of  teachers  and  teacher 
training,  by  C.  II.  Judd.  Vol.  II. — 1.  Non-promotions  and  two-quarter  promo* 
tlons  In  the  elementary  schools,  by  C.  H.  Judd ;  2.  Observations  of  elementary 
8chi)ol  Instruction,  by  G.  A.  Mlrlck ;  3.  The  curriculum  situation,  by  J.  P.  Bob- 
bltt ;  4.  Reading,  by  W.  S.  Gray ;  5.  Arithmetic,  by  C.  H.  Judd ;  6.  Handwriting 
by  F.  N.  Freeman  ;  7.  Special  schools,  by  W.  F.  Dearborn.  Vol.  III. — High 
schools,  by  A.  B.  Meredith.  Vol.  IV. — Finances,  by  H.  O.  Rngg.  Vol.  V. — 1.  Con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  by  W.  R.  McCornack  ;  2.  Hygiene  of  school  build- 
ings, by  F.  B.  Dressiar ;  3.  Use  of  elementary  and  high  school  class  rooms,  by 
8.  O.  Ilartwell.  Vol.  VI. — 1.  Music,  by  J.  B.  Cragun ;  2.  Drawing,  by  F.  H. 
Daniels ;  3.  Physical  education,  by  G.  W.  Ehler.  Vol.  VII. — 1.  Child  accounting 
and  attendance,  by  H.  C.  Morrison ;  2.  Medical  Inspection,  by  B.  A.  Peterson. 

Vol.  VI  not  yet  published. 

1037.  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Survey  commission.    Report  of  a  survey  of  the  school 

system  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.    [St.  Paul,  1917]    962  p.    illus.,  fold. 

plates,  tables.    8*. 

Authorized  by  the  City  council  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  February  16,  1017. 

Survey  commission :  George  D.  Strayer,  chairman ;  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  C.  A. 
Prosser. 

1038.  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     Unpatriotic 

teaching  in  public  schools.  The  facts  concerning  the  transfer  and  dis- 
missal of  some  teachers  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school.    New  York 

City,  American  defense  society,  inc.,  1918.    39  p.    12*. 

A  report  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New 
York  and  vicinity. 

1039.  Toward  the  new  education.    The  case  against  autocracy  in  our  public 

schools.  (Being  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Schoolmasters* 
association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  and  Tlie  American  defense  society, 
entitled,  "  Unpatriotic  teaching  in  public  schools.")  [New  York]  Teach- 
ers' union  of  the  City  of  New  York  [1918]     164  p.    8". 

1040.  Vincent,  George  E.     The  Rockefeller  foundation.    A  review  of  its  war 

work,  public  health  activities,  and  medical  education  projects  in  1917. 
New  York,  1918.    47  p.     illus.    8^ 

1041.  West,  Andrew  F.     The  immortal  conflict.    School  and  society,  8 :  31-35, 

July  13,  1918. 

Delivered  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  National  education  association  in 
Pittsburgh,  July  4,  1918. 

Says  the  school's  purt  in  the  immortal  conflict  is  the  struggle  against  igno- 
rance. Discusses  briefly  fornmi  discipline,  election  of  studies,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  exclusive  nationalism  In  culture. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1042.  Besch,    £mile.      Le    lycCe    et    T^cole    primalre.      Revue    universitalre, 

27 :  324-39,  May  1918. 

Discusses  the  relations  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
France. 
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,  1048;.  Woght,  Harold  W.  A  survey  of  education  in  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada.  A  report  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan .  .  .  Regina,  J.  W.  Reid,  Jiing*s  printer,  1918.    183  p.    8*. 

1(M4.  Kahn,  Ida.    An  appeal  to  American  returned  students.    Mi11iftrd*8  review 

of  the  far  east  (Shanghai,  China),  5: 131-34,  June  22,  191& 
Advice  to  Chinese  itudents  educated  In  the  United  States. 

1(H5.  Letting  down  the  English  schools.     School  and  society,  7 :  740-42,  June 

28,  1918. 

From  the  London  Nation. 

Bhowi  the  war's  effect  on  education  in  England. 

1040.  McConaughy,  James  L.     Oermany*s  educational  failure.    School  review, 

26 :  416-22,  June  1018. 

Criticises  the  German  school  system  as  undemocratic.  It  fosters  the  caste 
system.    It  is  a  state-centralised  system  that  is  used  for  a  most  pemldons  end. 

1047.  Ptoiut,    F^lix.      La    guerre   et   les   pMagogues.     Revue   p^dagogique, 

72 :  315-22,  May  1918. 

The  article  concludes  that  the  experience  of  the  war  has  not  discredited  the 
French  methods  of  education.  The  war  has  found  France  In  progress,  and  no 
necessity  Is  *so  far  apparent  for  changing  the  directive  principles  of  her  peda- 
gogy. 

1048.  Peck,  Harvey  W.    Hun  and  humanist.    Sewanee  review,  26 :  358-^,  July 

1918. 

Bajrs :  **  The  emphasis  placed  by  the  Germans  oo  detailed  fkcts  to  the  exda- 
slon  of  generalizations  and  the  cultivation  of  Judgment  .  .  .  has  contributed 
toward  their  Inability  to  know  either  themselves  or  others."  Describes 
German  scholarship. 

1049.  Boscoe,  Frank.      Educ^atioiinl   reooiist ruction  In   England.     School  and 

society.  8 :164-66,  August  10, 1918. 

Summary  of  an  address  of  the  British  representative  given  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

Child  neglect  In  England — why  a  bill  is  wanted  and  what  the  bill  proposes. 

1050.  .    The  English  education  blU.    Nation,  107:  90-91.  July  27,  1918. 

An  Interesting  review  of  educational  conditions  in  England  and  a  summary 

of  the  provisions  of  the  education  bill. 

1051.  Wells,  H.  G.    The  education  of  Joan  and  Peter.    New  republic,  voL  15-16, 
nos.  192-201,  July  6-September  7,  1918,  10  instalments. 

A  comment  In  the  form  of  a  novel  on  modem  education  In  England. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1052.  Beesley,  Thomas  Quinn.     The  problems  ahead.     Catholic  educational 
review,  16 :  32-40,  June  1918. 

The  schools  and  the  war.  Dlscu-sges  such  problems  as  teachers'  salaries  and 
the  shortage  of  teachers,  the  education  of  Immigrants,  training  in  cltlsenshlp.  etc 

1053.  Brown,  Charles  A.    Address  of  the  president  of  the  Alabama  educational 
-     association.  Birmingham  meeting,  March  28-30,  1918.    Educational  ex- 
change, 33 :  14-18,  May  1918. 

How  the  schools  can  help  win  the  war. 

1054.  Hill,  Clyde  M.  aiid  Avery,  John  M,    The  war  book.     [Montpeller]  State 
of  Vermont,  State  board  of  education,  1918.     106  p.    8^ 

1055.  Johnson,   C.   V.      School  administration  and   the   war.     School   index, 
4 :  308-9,  June  7,  1918. 

Paper  read  before  the  Clnrinnatl  schoolmasters  club,  May  11,  1918. 
European  mistakes.  Juvenile  delinquency,  farm  woric  for  children,  the  sltna-    . 
tion  in  this  country,  etc. 

1056.  Kolbe,  Parke  B.     War  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education. 
School  and  society,  7 :  600-9.  May  25,  1918. 

The  stimulation  of  patriotic  endeavor,  the  furtherance  of  International  rela- 
tions, and  the  study  of  war  conditions  in  American  schools. 
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1067.  ling,  Pinr*     The  public  schools  and  food  conservation.     Peda^oslcal 

seminary,  25 :  101-210,  June  101& 

Shows  how  food  coDseryatlon  can  be  taasht  to  advantage  in  oonneetkm  with 
geography,  current  events,  English,  arithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  ud 
home  economics,  and  tells  how  tl»c  schools  can  extend  their  influence  to  the 
homes  through  canning  worl[  in  the  community,  food  demonstrationa.  etc 

1058. School  children  and  food  production.     Pedagogical  seminary, 

25 :  103-80,  June  1918. 

After  giving  typical  examples  of  what  some  states  have  done  in  school  and 
home  gardeuB,  the  writer  takes  up  the  subject  of  school  children  and  ftirm  work, 
discussing  such  topics  as  age-limit,  scholarship  requirements,  demand  for  farm 
labor,  training  children  for  farm  work,  educational  value  of  farm  work,  etc 

1059.  Mai-ty,  Henri.      l/MiK-atPiir  i\u\  nrmOes.     l<:ducntion,  10:25-33,  March 

1918. 

Writer  says  that  the  educator  In  military  service  has  acquired  notions  of 
order,  authority,  and  rcf^ponslblllfy  which  should  be  applied  in  hia  professloo 
after  the  war,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  French  schools. 

1060.  Pasadena,  Cal.     High  school.     The  war  and  America.    Part  I-III,  Feb- 

ruary-April 1918.  Sacramento,  California  state  printing  office,  1918. 
3v.  12*.  (California.  State  board  of  education.  Bulletin  24,  pt 
I-III) 

Contexts. — I.  Introd.  war  clttzonsblp  lessons. — TT.  Problems  of  finance,  food 
and  clothing. — III.  Government  and  schools  In  war  time. 

lOGl.  Bogers,  Boswell  W.     Our  hlj:b  8chools  In  war  time.    Mississippi  educa- 
tional advance.  8:  [8-111     June  1018. 

How  the  high  schools  may  be  used  in  war  time. 

10G2.  Sifik,  Horace.     War  work — an  important  link  In  the  educative  procefls. 
Tniliilnjr  school  quarterly,  5: 141-43,  September  1918. 
What  the  war  has  done  to  vitalize  the  course  of  study. 

1003.  Strayer,  George  D.     Plan  to  meet  emergency  In  schools  due  to  the  war. 

Creation  of  National  department  of  education  discu!:;sed  by  head  ot 
Association — Better  pay  for  teachers  advocated.     New  York  Timedi 
July  21.  1918. 
Reprinted. 

1004.  .  The  war  savings  campaign  In  the  public  schools.    American  review 

of  reviews,  58 :  100-71,  August  1918. 

Soys  that  odc  of  the  groat  gains  that  is  to  come  to  America  on  account  of  the 
war  Is  tUe  development  of  a  more  thrifty  people. 

1005.  Teaching,  vol.  4,  no.  1,  April  1918.     (The  school  and  the  war) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton  :  Education  (luring  the  war,  p.  6-12.  2.  W.  D. 
Ross:  Education  In  war  time — and  after,  p.  12-13.  3.  C.  F.  Scott:  The  school 
and  the  war,  p.  14-15.  4.  Arthur  Capper:  Schools  the  foundation  for  domoc- 
racy,  p.  15-lG.  5.  Emerson  Carry:  The  effect  of  the  war  on  Rchoolx,  p.  lC-17. 
G.  Practical  8ug;;estlou8  for  war  service  work  In  Kchools,  p.  17-45.  7.  Jeafheri* 
directory  for  patriotic  scrTicc,  p.  45-47.  8.  War  activities  In  Kansaa  achoola, 
p.  48-04. 

1000.  Wright,  Robert  H.     The  place  of  public  education  in  the  present  world 
crisis.    Trnlnlnjj:  school  (jinirtorly,  5:130-40.  September  1918. 

Commencement  address  delivered  at  the  Eastern  Carolina  teachers  training 
school. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1007.  Armani,  Tarquinio.     Le  basl  della  cultura  In  una  questione  di  rlforma. 

lUvlsta  petlagoKica,  11:280-305,  May-June  1918. 

1008.  Caldwell,   Otis  W.      An  experimental   school.     Education,  38:09^705. 

May  1918. 

Work  of  the  Lincoln  school  descrihed. 
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1066L  Gharten,  W.  W.    The  Inadequacy  of  principles  of  teaching.    Educational 
administration  and  supervision,  4 :  215-r21«  April  1918. 

1070.  dando,    Trancesca.      Sul    concetto   di    cultunu      Rivista    pedagogKn, 
11 :  806-21,  May-June  181& 

lOTL  Cooper,  Lane.    Two  views  uf  education.     Sowiuiee  review,  26:888-60, 

July  19ia 

CoBtrastt  the  views  of  John  Calvin  and  Jean  Jacques  Boosaeaii — phUosopbical, 
relislons,  and  educational.    Has  something  to  say  on  the  teaching  of  the  classlo^ 

1072.  Donnelly,  Prancis  P.     Lack  of  unity  in  modern  education.     America. 

19:437-39,  August  10,  1918. 

Shows  the  evils  of  excessive  specialization  in  school  work  and  advocates  th« 
centering  of  attention  on  expression  as  the  chief  purpose  of  language  study  from 
the  early  grades  up  to  the  first  years  of  college,  subordinating  the  rest  of  the 
course  to  the  art  of  writing  and  spealclng. 

1073.  Eliot,  Charles  W.    The  modern  school.    Education,  38 :  659-07,  May  1018. 

Worlc  and  ideals  of  the  Lincoln  school  described. 

1074.  Grabo,  Carl  H.    Education  for  democratic  leadership.    American  journal 

of  sociology,  23 :  763-78,  May  1918. 

Bays  that  the  aim  of  education  should  be  "  to  strengthen  by  the  study  of 
present  iniftltutlons,  political  and  economic,  the  idea  that  these  may  Increat^ 
iuKly  be  altered  in  conformity  to  better  ideals  as  we  become  intelligent  and  un- 
•  selfish." 

1075.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.    Introduction  to  the  sclentiflc  study  of  education. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Glun  and  company  [1018]    xli,  333  p.    12*. 

1076.  Krebs,  Henry  C.    Being  a  good  teacher.    Philadelphia,  New  York  [etc.] 

Hinds,  Hnyden  &  Eldredge,  inc.  [1918]    153  p.    10*. 

1077.  Shorey,  Paul.     "  The  mmlern  school."    Education,  38 :  G68-84,  May  19ia 

A  reply  to  Dr.  Eliot's  article  in  same  number  of  Education. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1078.  Drummond,  Margraret.     The  dnwn  of  mind;  an  introduction  to  child 

psychology.    Loudon,  E.  Arnold,  1918.    179  p.    front.    12*. 

1079.  Hugr-Hellmuth,  H.  von.     A  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.    Psy- 

choanalytic review,  5:  291-322,  July  1918. 

Continued  from  preceding  number.    Discusses  reasoning  of  the  child. 

1080.  Jastrow,  Joseph.     The  psychology  of  conviction,  a  study  of  beliefs  and 

attitudes.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1918. 

887  p.    8*. 

The  book  asks  how  far  our  convictions,  which  are  born  of  emotion  and  nnr* 
tured  by  coDveDtlon.  can  be  modlfled  or  controlled  by  reason.  Among  the  chap- 
ters are  tho  fullowlng:  The  democratic  suspicion  of  education,  p.  218-45;  The 
feminine  mind,  p.  280-325. 

1081.  King,  Irving.     Further  data  on  the  magnitude  and  rate  of  changes  in 

adolescence.    Educational  review,  5G:  19-27,  June  1918. 

A  study  based  on  data  obtained  from  386  college  students  mostly  juniors  and 
seniors,  303  women  and  83  men. 

1082.  Knowlson,  Thomas  Sharper.    Originality,  n  popular  study  of  the  creative 

mind.    London,  T.  W.  Laurie,  ltd.,  1917.    304  p.    8*. 

Author  says  that  In  order  to  inquire  Into  the  nature  of  originality  we  must 
study  the  nature  of  genltis,  which  is  mind  working  on  Its  own  higher  planes, 
and  thus  has  a  natural  history  as  well  as  natural  Inws  of  operation.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  study  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  uf  originality  by  meanx  of  the  ac- 
copte«l  truths  of  psycholo;ry,  niohigy,  physical  geography,  and  sociology.  The 
book  Includes  chapters  on  Defective  home  training,  False  education,  and  the 
Lack  of  a  science  of  reading. 
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1083.  XomhatLser,  Arthur  W>    The  economic  standing  of  parents  and  the  Intel- 

ligence of  their  children.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  159-64^ 
March  1918. 

"  One  thousand  school  children  were  grouped  Into  three  classes  according  ti 
their  advancement  in  school,  and  the  economic  status  of  their  parents  was  de- 
duced from  the  possession  or  lack  of  a  telephone.  The  correlation  betweea 
school  adyancement  and  possession  of  a  telephone  was  0.61." 

1084.  Korcerf,  Bobert.     Eklucatlon  by  association.    Journal  of  the  Association 

of  colle£:iate  alumnae,  11 :  631-37,  June  1918. 

The  development  of  a  normal  boy  who  did  not  go  to  school  till  he  bad  passed 
his  sixteenth  birthday. 

1085.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Wagner,  Dorothy.     Intelligence  quotients  of  68 

children  in  a  California  orphanage.    Journal  of  delinquency*  3 :  115-21| 
May  1918. 

1086.  Thomson,  Margaret.    The  adolescent  and  the  schools.    Bnglish  Journal, 

7 :  383-87,  June  1918. 

1087.  Waddle,  Charles  W.     Introduction  to  child  psychology.     Boston,  New 

Yorli  [etc]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]     317  p.    12*. 
Bibliography  at  end  of  most  of  the  chapters. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.      • 

1088.  Andfrson,  C.  J.     The  use  of  the  Woody  scale  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Elementary  school  jouruul,  18:  770-81,  June  1018. 

Results  of  a  study  in  which  the  Woody  scale  in  division  was  used,  both  is 
rating  the  division  work  of  pupils  and  in  ascertaining  what  kind  of  errors  pnplli 
make  in  division.     Illustrated  with  graphs. 

1089.  Bagster-Colllns,  E.  W.     A  brief  study  showing  the  relation  between  the 

vocabulary  and  the  treatment  of  the  annotated  reading  test.    Modern 
language  Journal,  2:341-51,  May  1918. 

1090.  Bell,  J.  Carleton.    A  test  in  first  year  chemistry.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  9:199-209,  April  1918. 

A  preliminary  account  of  this  study  was  read  before  the  Chemistry  sectioB 
»     of  thp  C<*ntral   assot'intion   of  teachers  <\f  school   Holencp  and  mathematics  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  1,  1017,  and  appears  in  the  May  number  of  School 
science  and  mathematics. 

1091.  Bliss,  Don  C.     Methods  and  standards  for  local  school  surveys;  with  in- 

troduction by  George  Drayton  Strayer.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]    D.  G 
Heiith  &  CO.  [1918]     xxiv,  204  p.     12". 

1092.  .     Standard  tests  and  a  basal  method  of  teaching  reading.     BSle- 

mentary  school  Journal,  18 :  705-801,  June  1918. 

1093.  Bo  vet,  Pierre.     Le  rendement  de  r<k!ole — pourquoi  nous  ne  somnies  pas 

encore  it  mOme  de  le  mesurer.     Irlducntion,  10: 13-24,  March  1918. 

By  the  director  of  the  Instltut  J.-J.  Rousseau  at  Geneva,  the  **  school  of 
educational  sciences."  A  paper  Introductory  to  a  description  of  the  work  4tf 
the  school. 

1094.  Cotton,  Carl.     The  results  of  some  classroom  measurements.    Elementary 

school  journal,  18:802-0,  June  IDIS. 

Work  of  the  various  grades  In  PortKmouth,  N.  II.,  schools,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  Inclusive,  was  measured  in  the  four  fundamentals  of  arithmetic^ 
spelling,  writing,  and  composition  and  reading  during  November  and  December, 
1917,  and  again  in  the  sprini;  of  1918. 
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lOOB.  Courtis,  B,  A..  The  Qieasurement  of  high  school  mathematics.  School 
science  and  mathematics,  18 :  507-26,  June  1918. 

XMu  Gray,  C.  Truman.  A  comparison  of  two  types  of  learning  by  means  of  a 
substitution.     Journal   of  educational   psychology,   9 :  143-58,   Mardi 

i9ia 

"Qray's  mibfititatloii  test  is  constmcted  according  to  a  rational  plan.  Th^ 
question  connidered  li  what  differences  in  learning  are  noticeable  in  subjects 
who  know  the  plan  and  work  in  accordance  with  It,  aa  compared  with  thoaa 
who  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  plan  and  form  their  associations  in  a 
porely  mechanical  fashion.*' 

2007.  Ids,  Oladys  6.    The  Wltmer  formboard  and  cylinders  as  tests  for  children 

two  to  six  years  of  age.    Psychological  clinic,  12 :  65-88,  May  15,  1918. 

Writer  says :  **  Failing  as  clinical  material  for  children  of  five  years,  it  stUl 
possesses  yalne  as  didactic  material  where  time  does  not  limit  the  observation." 

1008.  Kerr,  James.     Standard  measurements  for  school  children.    School  hygiene 

(London)  9:4-15,  April  1918. 

Address  before  Medical  officers  of  schools  associations,  London,  England.  Sta- 
tistics and  graphs. 

1099.  Lewis,  £•  O.  The  Blnet  and  point-scale  methods  of  testing  intelligence. 
Journal  of  ex|)erimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (Lorn- 
don)  4: 198-202,  March  5,  1918. 

1100.  New  York  (City)  Dept.  of  education.  Division  of  reference  and  re- 
search. Report  on  some  measurements  in  spelling  in  schools  of  the 
borough  of  Richmond,  City  of  New  York.  [New  York,  1918]  88  p.  8*. 
(Publication  no.  16) 

UOL  O'Hem,  Joseph  P.     Practical  application  of  standard  tests  in  spelling, 

languages,   and   arithmetic.     Elementary   school  journal,   18:662-79, 

May  1918. 

Tests  made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  CompariBon  with  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids 
schools.  Writer  says  the  more  the  standard  tests  are  used  the  more  he  Is  con- 
▼inced  that  these  tests  are  aseful,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  and 
comparison,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  locating  new  pupils  in  their  right  grade. 

1102.  Pintner,  Budolf.     The  mental  survey.    New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton 
I  and  company,  1918.    116  p.    8^ 

1103.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Toops,  Herbert  A.     A  drawing  completion  test. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  164-73,  June  1918. 

1104.  .     A  revised  directions  test.     Journal  of  educational  psychology, 

9:123-42,  March  1918. 

**  Two  directions  tests,  easy  and  hard,  were  devised  by  Woodworth  and  Wella 

'  in  1911,  but  as  yet  no  forms  have  been  published.    The  authors  gave  these  testa 

to  more  than  a  thousand  children,  and  present  the  results  in  this  paper.     From 

their  experience  with  these  tests  they  derive  a  revised  directions  test  with  a 

>  wider  range  of  difficulty." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

> 

1105.  Cross,  Allen  and  Statler,  Nellie  Margaret.    Story-telling  for  upper  grade 

teachers.     Chicago,  New  York,  Row,  Peterson  and  company   [19181 

299  p.    12*. 

Bibliography:  p.  265-296. 

*    1106.  Woodhull,  John  F.     The  project  method  in  the  teaching  of  science. 
School  and  society,  8 :  41-44,  July  13,  1918. 

Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Schoolmasters*  conference  held 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  11,  1018. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1107.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard,  and  othens.  Rending :  Um  ii:;ture  and  develop- 
ment. Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1018]  192  p. 
tables,  diagrs.  8*.  ([Supplementary  educational  monographs,  v.  10, 
no.  4,  July  1018] ) 

With  the  cooperation  of  William  Scott  Gray.  Katharine  McLaughlin,  Clar 
ence  Truman  Gray,  Clara  Schmltt,  Adam  Raymond  GlUlland. 

1106.  Spaulding,  Frank  E.  and  Bryce,  Catherine  T.     Learning  to  read.     A 

manual  for  teachers  using  the  Aldlne  readers.    New  York,  Newson  & 

company  [1918]    243  p.    12*. 

At  head  of  title:  Revised  edition,  1918. 

UTBRATURB. 

1100.  Cestre,  Charles.  A  French  method  of  teaching  literary  criticism.  E«nglish 
Journal,  7 :  355-63,  June  1918. 

Dlscuaaea  the  exercise  known  In  French  nniyersities  as  **  commentary  npon  t 
text,**  which  la  **a  practical  means  of  making  actually  llying  and  Tital  the 
literary  knowledge  communicated  to  the  students  in  the  coortes  m  estMdrs^aad 
of  training  the  students  to  personal  and  original  thought" 

BNGUSH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1110.  Condon,  Anna  A.     A  series  of  motivated  language  lessons  introducing 

description  as  a  new  form  of  composition.    Elementary  school  Journal, 
18 :  782-94,  June  1918. 

Gives  lessons,  and  examples  of  some  of  the  best  compositions  from  a  group  of 
children  In  the  Rogers  school,  Stamford,  Conn. 

1111.  Hinckley,  Theodore  B.     Drama  and  the  English  course.    School  review, 

26 :  423-37,  June  1918 

Value  of  the  drama  In  high  school  coarse ;  It  stimulates  class  dlaaiaskm. 
Work  in  the  University  high  school.  University  of  Chicago,  where  a  new  coarse 
In  drama  has  been  formulated. 

1112.  MacMinn,  Georgre  B.     Pains  and  palliatives  in  teaching  English  composi- 

tion.    Sewanee  review,  20:301-12,  July  1918. 

A  satirical  article  dealing  with  teachers  of  English,  their  status  and  methods 
of  work. 

* 

1113.  Parkinson,  Laura  D.     Variety  in  assignments  for  written  composition. 

English  journal,  7:371-76,  June  1918. 

Subjects  drawn  from  commercial  life  are  of  enKrossiug  interest  to  high-school 
students,  says  the  writer. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1114.  New  England  modem  langruage  association.     Bulletin,  vol.  8,  May  1918. 

86  p.    S'*.     (Bertha  Vogel,  Secretary,  South  BoHton  high  school,  Boston, 

Mass. ) 

Contains :  1.  C.  A.  Downer :  High-pressure  methods  for  teaching  French  to 
soldiers,  p.  8-15.  2.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  :  Spanish  as  a  subject  for  entrance  to  college, 
p.  16-18.  8.  F.  B.  Luquiens :  Spanish  as  a  college  substitute  for  French  or  Ger- 
man, p.  18-22.  4.  Lilian  L.  Stroebe :  The  summer  schools  as  a  war-time  suh- 
stltute  for  study  abroad,  p.  28-42. 

1115.  Davis,  C.  O.     The  probable  future  of  the  study  of  German  In  the  public 

schools  of  Michigan.    School  and  society,  7 :  744-50,  June  22,  1918. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  high  schools  of  Michigan  to  determine 
the  decline  in  the  atudy  of  German  during  1017-1918,  the  nationality  of  the 
teachers  of  German,  the  reasons  for  the  opposition  to  its  study,  etc. 
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Id.  Harrington,  John  Walker.    A  survey  of  the  eountry'H  action  oguiotit  the 
German  InnjiruHfi^e.    Publishers*  week.'y,  D4 :  I8SMII.  July  27.  1918. 
Seiniated  firom  New  York  Times. 

17.  Hazo»  Henry.    The  status  6f  forelgu  lau^u  pt'  te:u>hlnK  fn  MonUinn.    In- 

termountain  educiitor.  18:3-10,  June  191S. 

The  iftafus  of  German,  French.  Spanish,  and  Latin  in  the  high  schoola  of 
Montana.  This  article  was  written  before  the  promuliB^tion  by  the  Montana 
state  council  of  defense  prohibiting  the  study  of  the  German  language  Ih  the 
public  schools.  . 

18.  Highet,  Mary  E.    C'onservutiun  of  the  (;erui:iu  liiiiguiifire  its  a  war  meas- 

ure.   [Elmira  college.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1918]    7  p.    8*. 

19.  Lena,  Frank  B.     Teaching  English  to  Chinese  students.     Educational  ' 

review,  113:659-64,  June  1918. 

An  exposition  of  the  direct,  practical,  natural  way  of  learning  any  language. 

20.  Peers,  F.  Allison.    Accuracy  in  French  free  composition.    Journal  of  ex- 

perimental pedagogy  and  training  college  record  •(  Ixjudon )  4:167-75, 

March  5,  1918. 

Advocates  the  direct  method  of  teaching  modem  languages.    To  be  eoneloded. 

21.  **  Polites,"  pseud.    The  Magna  Charta  of  modern  studies.    Contemporary- 

review,  113 :  659-64,  June  1918. 

Criticizes  the  ultra-fipeciallzatlon  of  modem  education.  Says  there  are  every* 
where  slgni  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  synthesis  and  redintegration.  Lays  em- 
phasis on  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  reviews  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  emlulre  into  the  position  of  modem  Inngiia^es  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain. 

2Z,  Super,  Charles  W.     A  substitute  fur  Ormmi.     Ohio  ednnitional  monthly, 

67 :  221-25,  June  1918. 

Advocates  that  no  foreign  language  should  t>e  taught  In  the  elementary 
grades  and  that  in  the  high  school  only  Latin  be  taught. 

23.  Swiggett,  Glen  Levin.     Why  we  should  study  Russian  :  the  nation's  need. 

School  and  society,  7 :  640-44,  June  1,  1918. 
Urges  the  study  of  Russian  for  commercial  purposes. 

24.  Wilkins,  Lawrence  A.      Spanish  in  the  high  schools;   a   handbook  of 

methods  with  special  reference  to  the  Junior  high  schools.    Chicago, 
New  York  [etc.]  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1918.    265  p.    12*. 

This  book  is  believed  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  Junior  high  school,  named 
in  the  title,  to  the  present  four-year  high  school,  and  to  the  new  senior  high 
school.  The  author  is  head  of  the  department  of  Spanish,  DeWitt  Clinton  high 
school.  New  York  city,  and  in  charge  of  modern  languages  in  the  New  York  city 
high  schools. 

25. .  Wastage  in  modern  language  Instruction.    Bulletin  of  high  points 

in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
city,  2 : 1-6,  April  1918. 

». .  Why  teach  German  in  the  high  schools?    Bulletin  of  high  points  in 

the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city, 

2 : 1-7,  May  1918. 

Gives  the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  for  studying  the  German  language 
In  the  high  school  and  shows  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  German  in  the 
schools. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

YI.  Agard,  Walter  B.    A  new  drive  for  Greek.    Sewanee  review,  26 :  351-67. 

July  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  Greek,  also  presents  a  plan  for  interesting  students 
In  Greek  culture  through  literary  masterpieces  in  translation,  etc 
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1128.  Orouch,  Euerene  M.    The  problem  of  Latin  in  secondary  scboola    Educa- 

tor-Journal, 18:578-83,  July  1918. 

Does  not  approve  of  Latin  in  the  high  schools  except  for  the  ezoepttonal  stii- 
cle^t.who  has  a.  talent  for  langua^ 

1129.  McCrea,  Nelson  O.    Notes  on  the  results  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 

nations in  Latin.    Classical  journal,  13:658-09,  June  1918. 

Paper  read  at  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  assodatioii  of  New 
Bngland,  Windsor,  Conn.,  BCarch  28,  1918. 

1130.  Fainter,   George  S.      Problem  of  language  study.     Classical  Journal, 

IS :  629-43,  June  1918. 

Bays  that  if  we  are  to  have  *'a  profound  and  genuine  scholarship,  we  can 
never  afford  to  turn  away  from  the  classics  as  the  basal  implements  of  science 
and  learning." 

mSTORT. 

1131.  Buell,  Bertha  G.    History  in  the  primary  grades — why  and  what.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  11 :  242-51,  June  15,  1918. 

1132.  Simpson,  Mabel  E.     Supervised  study  in  American  history.    New  Yorlc, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    278  p.    12*. 
Bibliography  :  p.  269-271. 

1133.  Williams,  Mary  Wilhelmine.    Outline  for  the  Incidental  study  of  Latin- 

American  history  in  secondary  schools.     History  teacher's  magazine, 
9 :  335-37,  June  1918. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1134.  Journal  of  geography,  vol.  16,  no.  10,  June  1918.     (Geographical  directory 

and  hand  book) 

Contains :  1.  A  list  of  120  selected  articles  on  geography  in  achools  and  col- 
leges, p.   S61-C7.     2.  Modem   text   books  and  reference  books,   p.   868-74.     8. 
Supplementary  geographical  material  for  use  in  the  grades,  p.  874-76.     4.  Re- 
ports of  committees  and  individual   Investigators,   p.   377-78.     5.  Geographical 
readers  In  series,  p.  378-80.     C.  List  of  articles  on  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
educational  magazines,  p.  381-84.     7.  Summer  courses  In  geography,  p.  403-6. 

• 

MATHEMATICS. 

1135.  Association  of  mathematics  teachers' of  the  Middle  states  and  Mary- 

land.    Report  of  the  committee  on  elementary-school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  teacher,  10 :  198-204,  June  1918. 
Harrison  E.  Webb,  chairman. 

1136.  Moore,  Ernest  C.     Does  the  study  of  mathematics  train  the  mind  specifl- 

colly  or  universally?    A  reply  to  n  reply.    School  and  society,  7 :  754-64, 

June  29,  1918. 

A  reply  to  an  article  by  Robert  E.  Morltz  in  School  and  society  for  Aprtl  27» 
1918. 

1137.  Bugg,  Harold  Ordway  and  Clark,  John  Boscoe.     Scientific  method  In 

the  reconstruction  of  ninth-grade  mathematics;  a  complete  report  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Illinois  committee  on  standardization  of  ninth- 
grade  mathematics,  1913-1918.  Chicnpo,  111.,  The  University  of  CJhi- 
cago  press  [1918]  189  p.  tables  (1  fold.)  diagr.  8*.  (Supplemen- 
tary educational  monographs,  pub.  in  conjunction  with  the  School  re- 
view and  the  Elementary  school  journal,  vol.  II,  no.  1.  .  .  .  whole 
no.  7,  April  1918.) 
Reviewed  by  W.  B.  Owen  in  the  School  review,  26 :  451-66,  June  1918. 
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1138.  Stone,  John  C.     The  teaching  of  arithmetic.    Chicago,  New  Yoik  [etc.] 

B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.  [1918]     262  p.    12*. 

A  discussion  of  the  aims  and  purposes  o£  a  course  in  aritlunetic  and  of  the 
methods  of  presenting  each  arithmetical  topic  which  belongs  In  the  elementary 
■choolB. 

SCIENCE. 

1139.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.     Procoediugs 

of  the  seventeenth  meeting    .    .    .    held  at  the  Ohio  state  university, 

Columbus.  November  30  and  December  1,  1917.    168  p.    8*.    (A.  W.  Cav- 

anaugh,  secretary,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III.) 

Contains :  1.  L.  n.  Bailey :  The  science  element  in  education,  p.  7-11. 
2.  F.  T.  Jones :  Report  of  committee  on  science  in  the  high  school  of  tomorrow, 
p.  11-16.  3.  M.  M.  Wells:  The  relation  of  ecology  to  high  school  biology,  p. 
39-46.  4.  F.  D.  Barber :  The  reorganization  of  high  school  science,  p.  60-74. 
6.  J.  P.  Qoode :  A  unit  course  in  economic  geography  for  the  high  school,  p. 
90-07.  6.  6.  D.  Hubbard  :  Iteasons  for  giving  geography  a  greater  place  in 
the  high  schools,  p.  08-111.  7.  S.  A.  Courtis:  The  measurement  of  high  school 
mathematics,  p.  120-48.     8.  J.  A.  Culler:  Science  In  the  war,  p.  157-64. 

1140.  Howe,  C.  M.     What  eighty  teachers  thinis  as  to  the  alms  and  subject 

matter  of  general  science.    General  science  quarterljr,  2 :  445-58,  May 

1918. 

BebUlts  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  IGO  teachers  of  general  science. 

1141.  Johnson,  E.  H.     The  newer  demands  on  pliysics  and  pliysics  teachers. 

Science,  n.  s.  48 :  101-8,  August  2,  1918. 
Discusses  the  scientific  trend  of  the  times. 

1142.  Meister,  Morris.     Science  work  in  the  Speyer  school.     General  science 

quarterly,  2 :  429-45,  May  1918. 

Paper  read  at  the  Science  round  table,  Teachers  college  alumni  conferences 
of  1018. 

The  project  method  of  science  teaching  and  other  aclivlties  in  the  teaching 
of  sciences  in  the  Speyer  school'  New  York. 

1143.  Nichols,  M.  Louise.    A  remedy  for  the  congestion  of  sul)ject  matter  in 

general  science.    General  science  quarterly,  2 :  458-08,  May  1918. 

1144.  Buch,  G.  M.     General  science  in  the  University  high  school,  Eugene, 

Oregon.    School  review,  26 :  3D:^-tOO,  June  1918. 

Outlines  a  course  in  science.  Seeks  to  accomplish  three  things:  "<1)  To 
make  the  work  strictly  experimental  by  using  the  laboratory  approach  to  all 
topics.  This  is  then  supplemented  by  a  study  of  text-book  materials.  (2)  To 
use  the  inductive  method  os  widely  as  possible.  (8)  To  incorporate  some  of  the 
desirable  features  of  the  problem  method  of  instruction." 

1145.  Trafton,  Gilbert  H.     The  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  sThool. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mimin  company  [1918]     293  p.     12^ 
Bibliography:  p.   [2851-288. 

1146.  Van  Cleave,  H.  J.     The  influence  of  high  school  biological  courses  upon 

grades  of  university  freshmen  in  zoology.     School  science  and  mathe- 
matics, 18 :  483-91,  June  1918. 

Concludes  that  the  study  of  or  omission  of  zoology  in  high  school  has  little 
influence  upon  the  kind  of  work  done  by  students  in  this  same  subject  in  col- 
lege or  university  classes. 

1147.  Wiley,  William  H.    An  experimental  study  of  methods  in  teaching  high 

schfiol  chemistry.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9:181-98,  April 

1918. 

A  study  to  determine  the  best  of  three  methods  of  teaching  chemistry — the 

text-book  recitation  method,  the  so-called  lecture  method,  and  the  laboratory 
method. 

1148.  Woodhull,  John  F.    The  teaching  of  science.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

company,  1918.    249  p.    12*. 
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MUSia 

1149.  Music  teachers'  national  association.     Papers  and  proceedings  ...  at 

its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans.  December  27-29,  1917. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1918.  248  p.  8*.  (William 
Benbow,  secretary,  825  Elmwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

CoDtalDB :  1.  J.  L.  Brb :  Problems  of  the  music  teacher,  p.  0-18.  2.  K.  W. 
Gehrkens :  Report  of  the  committee  on  public  school  music,  p.  82-87.  8.  C.  H. 
Famsworth :  Why  teach  appreciation  ?  p.  88-94.  4.  F.  H.  Ripley :  How  to  pn>> 
mote  musical  appreciation  without  technical  work,  p.  95-104.  5.  Max  Schoen : 
The  preparation  of  the  rural  school  teacher  for  work  in  music  appreciation, 
p.  105-8.     6.  Mary  L.  Regal :  Music  appreciation  in  the  high  school,  p.  109-16. 

7.  R.  G.  McCutchan :  Community  music  and  the  Council  of  defense,  p.  116-24. 

8.  Max  Schoen :  The  significance  of  music  in  the  rural  school  and  commanity  to 
the  rural  life  problem  and  to  the  musical  progress  of  the  United  States, 
p.  125-82.  9.  F.  C.  Bornscheln :  The  juvenile  orchestra,  p.  162-69.  10.  J.  L. 
Erb :  What  the  music  teacher  can  do  to  help  win  the  war,  p.  195-98.  11.  C  B. 
Cady :  Standardization :  a  protest,  p.  202-208.  12.  C.  H.  Famsworth :  The 
middle  ground  in  standardization,  p.  209-12. 

1150.  Knapp,  Ida  C.    Musical  activities  with  little  children.    Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  3 :  223-80,  June  1918. 

1151.  Morgan,  Mae  S.     The  value  of  teaching  music  In  the  public  schools. 

Nebraska  teacher,  20 :  45&-60,  462,  464,  June  1918. 

1152.  Taylor,  David  C.     The  melodic  method  In  school  music.    A  manual  for 

teachers  and  supervisors.    New  York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1918. 
171  p.    12'. 

ELOCUTION. 

1153.  Fomcrook,  Elva  M.    A  fundamental  course  in  speech  training.    Quarterly 

Journal  of  speech  eilucatlon,  4 :  271-89,  May  1918. 

Urges  the .  creation  of  laboratories  for  speech  experimentation.  Outlinee  a 
course  of  speech  training  for  college  freshmen. 

1154.  Wilds,  Elmer  H.    Speech  education  in  normal  schools.    Quarterly  journal 

of  speech  education,  4 :  304-10,  May  1918. 

Says  there  Is  a  great  lack  of  standardization,  not  only  in  respect  to  number 
of  courses,  but  even  in  the  nature  of  the  courses. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1155.  Conference  on  rural  education.     State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass., 

March  15,  1918.     [Papers]     Education,  38 :  733-91,  June  1918. 

Contains :  1.  W.  B.  Aspinwall :  Making  citizenship  training  effectiye,  78ft-89. 
2.  A.  B.  Hart :  The  lesson  of  the  obligation  of  citizenship,  p.  740-64.  8.  Lb  8. 
Mills :  Purposes,  sources  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship,  p.  756-06. 
4.  H.  G.  Brown  :  The  part  of  normal  schools  in  the  training  of  the  new  dtixen- 
shlp,  p.  767-71.  5.  A.  G.  Webster:  Foreign  versus  American  ideals  of  citisen* 
ship,  p.  772-74.  6.  T.  M.  Osborne:  The  man,  the  citizen  and  the  commnnitj, 
p.  775-91. 

1156.  The  Banker-farmer,  vol.  5,  no.  S.  July  1918.     (Rural  education  number) 

Contains :  1.  J.  L.  McBrien :  Give  7,000,000  children  a  chance.  Consolidate 
by  federal  and  state  aid  in  a  ten-year  nation-wide  drive,  p.  2-3,  6^  2.  J.  C. 
Muerman  :  What  consolidation  mfans.  Better  rural  education  is  a  war-and 
after  the  war-measure,  p.  G-7.  S.  Lee  Driver :  Consolidation  in  Indiana.  What 
the  consolidated  school  has  meant  to  Randolph  county,  p.  10-11. 

1157.  Educational   administration  and  supervision,  vol.  4,   no.  4,*  April  1918. 

(Rural  school  number) 

Contains :  1.  L.  W.  Rapeer :  Rural  school  consolidation  and  national  consoli- 
dation, p.  179-88.  2.  B.  C.  Higbie :  Rural  education  in  a  middle  border  county, 
p.  189-98.  8.  C.  L.  Phelps:  A  study  of  292  rural  schools  of  California  with 
reference  to  age-grade  distribution  and  other  educational  conditions,  p.  199-208. 
4.  A.  O.  Crane:  Training  principals  for  rural  consolidated  schools  in  North 
Dakota,  p.  209-14. 
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1158.  Holton,  Edwin  L.  and  Strickland,  V.  L.    A  score  card  for  rural  schools. 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  The  College,  1918.  14  p.  8^  (Kansas  state  agricul- 
tural college  bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  9,  June  15,  1918) 

1159.  Leighton,  Etta  V.     Re- Americanizing  the  rural  school.    American  school, 

4 :  141-42,  May  1918. 

1160.  HLmgerSf  S.  B.     Improvement  in  rural  school  organization.     American 

schoolmaster,  11 :  206-12,  May  15,  1918. 

Reprinted  from  the  Quill,  published  by  the  Northern  state  normal  school, 
Marquette,  Michigan. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  consolidated  schools. 

1161.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.     School  administration  and  the  consolidated  rural 

schooL    American  education,  21 :  402-90,  June  1918. 

1162.  Wilson,  O.  M.    Rural  education  in  Denmark.    Midland  schools,  62 :  282-84, 

May  1918. 

The  elementary  school,  the  folk  high  school,  and  the  agricultural  high  schools. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1163.  Davis,  C.  0.    Accrediting  secondary  schools.    American  school  board  Jour- 

nal. 57 :  27-29.  69,  August  1918. 

An  address  delivered  in  Chicago,  March  16.  1918.  before  the  North  central 
academic  association. 

The  advantages  of  accrediting,  the  disadvantages  of  group  inspection,  the 
routine  of  accrediting,  reaccrediting  by  inspection,  two  present  day  accrediting 
agencies,  etc. 

1164.  Ouenot,  H.     M6moire  et  culture.    Revue  universitalre,  27 :  247-58,  April 

1918. 

Denies  the  assertions  made  by  various  writers  In  the  Grande  revue  that  cur- 
rent secondary  education  appeals  too  much  to  memory,  that  its  programs  are 
overloaded,  and  that  it  fails  In  Its  object,  which  should  be  to  learn  how  to  learn. 

1165.  MacLaren,  Susanna  M.     The  justification   of  the  junior  high  school. 

American  schoolmaster,  11 :  267-72,  June  15,  1918. 

Gives  a  list  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  found  to  come  from  the  junior 
high  schools. 

1166.  Parker,  Samuel  Chester.     Exercises  for  "  Methods  of  teaching  in  high 

schools."  A  problem-sol vinj?  method  in  a  social  science.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Glnn  and  company  [1918]     261  p.    illus.    12*. 

1167.  Proctor,  William  M.     Union  versus  single  district  high  schools.    A  com- 

parison of  the  high  school  systems  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  146-54,  March 
1918. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1168.  Brown,  J.  C.     State  normal  schools  and  the  war.     School  and  society, 

7 :  694-99,  June  15,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  council  of  normal  scbool  presidents  at  Atlantic  City, 
Pebrnary.  1918. 

The  data  given  relate  to  (1)  Changes  in  enrolment  in  the  normal  schools 
within  the  last  year  and  the  causes  of  these  changes.  (2)  The  scarcity  of 
teachers,  causes  and  remedies,  and  (8)  Changes  that  have  been  made  or  are 
soon  to  be  made  in  normal-school  courses  because  of  the  war. 

1169.  The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     School  and 

society,  7 :  710-14,  June  15,  1918. 

Concluding  part  of  **  A  statement  to  the  teachers  In  the  associated  colleges 
and  universities  "  on  the  new  plan  of  pensioning  teachers. 

1170.  Curtis,   Henry  S.      Pedagogy  versus   matrimony.      School   and   society, 

8 :  79-82,  July  20,  1918. 
Advocates  the  married  woman  as  a  teacher. 
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1171.  Davidson,  Percy  E.   University  training  for  school  siipeniston:  a  sng- 

gested  program,  with  a  partial  report  of  opinion  and  some  implicatioM. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision.  4  :  227-^34,  April  1918. 

Communlratod  to  the  onniml  meeting  of  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of 
edncatlon,  Atlantic  City,  February  25,  1918,  at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman. 

1172.  Doolittle,  A.  A.     The  measure  of  the  teacher*?;  work.     Bulletin  of  the      ] 

High  school  teacliers'  association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  11 :  ^18.     ] 

May  1918.  i 

Report  of  the  committee  on  school  administration,  showing  the  number  of 
teaching  periods,  number  of  pupils,  number  of  pupil  perio<1s,  routine  duties  of 
the  teachers,  etc. 

1173.  Downey,   Helen   M.      Old  and  young  teachers.     Pedagogical   seminary, 

25 :  117-40.  June  1918. 

^rives  the  roKults  of  a  questionnaire,  showing  that  age  in  disposition  is  wbtt 
courts  for  the  teacher.  Says  that  "  Just  so  long  as  he  retains  certain  dispo- 
sitional qualities,  the  older  teacher  is  the  superior  of  the  young  teacher,  by 
virtue  of  his  wider  experience  and  greater  knowledge,  which  latter,  however, 
become  as  sounding  brass  if  he  have  not  the  former.*' 

1174.  Furst,  Clyde  ///»</  Kandel,  J.  L.     IVnsloiis  for  puMic  school  teachers.    A 

report  for  the  conimltteo  on  snlaries,  pensions  and  tenure,  of  the  Na- 
tional education  associntion.     1018.     77  p.     8°.     (Carnegie  foundation 

for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     Bulletin  number  twelve,  1918) 
Advance  proof  subject  to  revLslon. 
Brief  bibliography  :  p.  75-77. 

1175.  Guie,  Enola  B.     Purposes  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.     Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  06:517-20,  May  1018. 
Teaching  afi  a  profession.  Its  purposes  and  conditions  making  for  effldencj. 

1176.  Harris,  T.  H.     Necessary   support  of  public  schools.     Southern  school 

work,  6 :  391-95,  April  1918. 

The  question  of  teachers*  salaries  in  Louisiana  and  a  plan  for  increaftlng  sal- 
aries and  thereby  retaining  teachers  in  the  schools. 

1177.  Kandel,   I.   L.      The   war   and   teachers'   salaries,   England   and   Wales. 

School  and  society,  7 :  773-76,  June  29,  1918. 

1178.  Kennedy.  Joseph.     The  profession  of  teaching.    Quarterly  Journal  of  the 

University  of  North  Dakota,  8:  365-67,  July  1918. 

Discusses  the  cbnractoristlcs  of  a  profession  and  compares  teaching  with 
the  other  professions. 

1170.  Merriman,  Eugene  D.     Evaluating  teaching  service.     Educator-journal, 
18:521-24,  June  1018. 

Advocates  fciur  methods  of  making  rritlr-lsm  effective  (1)  Suggestion  to  indi- 
vidual teach(»rs,  (2)  Conferences  w^lth  groups  of  teachers,  (3)  Illustrative  teach- 
ing, and  (4)  The  use  of  st.indard  measurements.  Says  that  these  four  methods 
will  secure  the  most  efToctive  results  for  the  j^upervlsor. 

1180.  l^ew  Jersey.     Bureau  of  state  research.     Tcnichcrs'  retirement  systems 

In  New  Jer.sey.  Their  fallacies  and  evolution.  New  Jersey  state  re- 
search, 5:  no.  5,  supp.  p.  1-48,  February  1018.     (OonsecutJve  no.  10) 

Introduction  and  Part  I. — Chap.  I.  Establishment  of  retirement  fund  and  its 
fallacies. — Chap.  II.  Failures  of  the  "one  per  cent"  fund. — Chap.  III.  Com- 
pulsory clause  and  the  confusion  of  1006. — Chap.  IV.  Period  1907-1917. — 
Chap.  V.     The  state  pension  and  Its  effect  on  the  fund. — Appendices. 

Part  II  will  be  published  as  cdnsecutive  no.  12. 

1181.  Ogden,  R.  M.     The  training  course  for  psychologhral  examiners  at  Cornell 

university.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2:179-85,  June  1918. 

1182.  O'Shea,  M.  V.     An  oihmi  loiter  rclr.ting  to  the  training  of  teachers.    Wi»- 

con.sin  journal  of  education.  50: 126-31,  May  1918. 

Discussed  by  Elmer  II.  Wilds  In  the  Wisconsin  journal  of  education  for  June, 
pages  155-GO.  under  the  title  "The  place  of  the  normal  school  In  the  train* 
Ing  of  teachers.** 
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.  Bitter,  Elmer  L.    Rating  of  teachers  in  ludiaua.    Elementary  school  jour- 
nal, 18 :  740-56,  June  1918. 

Study  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  out  during  July,  1916,  to  all  supcrvlBors, 
in  Indiana,  who  give  success  grades  ;  data  gathered  personally  l>y  the  writer, 
etc.  Says  that  among  1,752  teachers,  **  the  grade  teachers  have  the  lowest 
median  success  grade,  the  special  teachers  next,  the  high  school  teachers  third, 
and  the  Idndergarten  teachers  highest." 

The  .salaries  of  teachers  ami  the  cost  of  Hvinj;.    School  and  society,  7 :  G22- 

30,  655-60,  May  25,  June  1,  1918. 

Shows  what  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cities  toward  raising  the  siilaries 
of  teachers. 

Scientific  measurements  and  the  immeasurable.  Porto  Rico  school  re- 
view, 2:14-20,  June  1918. 

Measuring  the  eflBclency  of  teachers. 

Smith,   Walter  B.      Our  present   educational    crisis.     Kansas   teacher, 

7 :  7-9,  June-July  1918. 

Discusses  the  dan;;er  of  lowering  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  body,  re- 
sulting from  the  .shortage  of  tea<rhers  and  poor  salaries. 

Van  Hise,  Charles  B.     Outline  of  statement  in  reganl  to  three  and  four 

year   courses   in   normal   schools.     Wi-sconsln   Journal   of  education, 

50:161-68,  June  1918. 

Says  in  conclusion  that  the  proposed  plan  of  extending  the  normal  school 
courses  to  four  years  means  a  greatly  Increased  cost  of  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem. Still  more  important,  the  proposed  plan  Involves  the  abandonment  of  the 
fiound  educational  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  followed. 

Webb,  Hanor  A.     The  typical  teachinjif  conditions  of  the  faculties  of 

southern  normal  schools.    Elementary  school  journal,  18:052-61,  May 

1918. 

Study  based  on  data  obtained  in  191 G  from  15  state  normal  schools  In  the 
South.     Illustrated  with  graphs. 

Wilson,  Q.  M.  Instruction  for  teachers  of  agriculture  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  education  law.    School  and  society,  7  :  520-23,  May  4, 

1918. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Agricultural  8c<!tion  of  the  National  society 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  Philadelphia,  February  21,  1918. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin,  vol.  4,  no.  4,  May,  1918..  24  p. 
8^ 

The  War  department's  plan  of  military  training  for  colleges.  The  emergency 
council  of  education,  "  Rapprochement  intellectuel  *'  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  College  women  and  the  war,  Educational  activities  in  national 
army  camps.  The"  National  research  camps. 

Association  of  American  universities.  .Tournal  of  procee<lings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  nineteenth  nnnunl  conference,  held  at  the  Stiite  university 
of  Iowa,  November  9-10,  1917.  106  p.  8°.  (Herman  V.  Ames,  secre- 
tary, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains  :  1.  John  Dowoy  :  The  modern  trend  toward  vocational  education  In 
its  effect  upon  the  professional  and  non-professional  studies  of  the  university, 
p.  27-32 ;  Discus.sion,  p.  32-35.  2.  Discussion  of  **  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  organization  of  the  university  year  into  four  quarters,  or  of  a 
continuous  session  throughout  the  year,"  p.  35-48.  3.  E.  R.  Cumings :  What 
provisions  should  be  employed  to  enlist  In  behalf  of  scholarship  the  Interests 
and  ambitions  of  the  ablest  students?  p.  5Q-C3 ;  Discussion,  p.  63-68.  4.  Out- 
side professional  engagements  by  members  of  professional  faculties — From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  medical  school,  by  T.  C.  Janeway,  p.  72-80 ;  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  law  school,  by  H.  M.  Bates,  p.  80-87  ;  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  university  In  general,  by  C.  L.  Cory,  p.  87-94 ;  Discussion,  p.  94-98. 
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1192.  Association  of  urban  universities.     Third  annual  meeting  at  New  York 

City,  November,  1917.  Report  on  field  work.  1917-1918.  108  p.  8*. 
(Frederick  B.  Robinson,  secretary,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

A  complete  report  of  the  Committee  on  field  work  and  an  account  of  the 
third  annual  meeting. 

1193.  Art  publication  society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Statistical  department    GoUege 

music  credits  statistics.    1918.    11  p.    12^ 
Gives  a  list  of  the  colleges  giving  credit  for  music. 

1194.  Ball,  W.  W.  Bouse.     Cambridge  papers.     London,  Macmillan  and  co., 

limited,  1918.    326  p.    8'. 

History  of  Cambridge  university,  England. 

1195.  Bee,  Helen  E.     A  belated  college  course:  its  possibilities.     Journal  of 

education,  87 :  591-93,  May  30,  1918. 

Shows  the  main  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  belated  college  course. 

1196.  Capen,  Samuel  P.     The  status  of  the  land-grant  college.     Educational 

review,  56: 1-11,  June  1018. 

Status  as  outlined  in  reports  of  surveys  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion. Among  other  recommendations  urges  "  the  concentration  of  all  senior 
college  and  graduate  viork  in  engineering,  except  agricultural  and  industrial  oi- 
gineering,  at  the  state  university  and*  the  development  of  only  junior  college 
courses  In  engineering  branches,  exceptions  being  made  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
dustrial  engineering  again,  at  the  land-grant  college.*' 

1197.  Carpenter,  William  H.    Higher  education  in  Great  Britain.    Educational 

review,  56 :  59-65,  June  1918. 

A  review  of  G.  E.  MacLean's  bulletin  on  Studies  in  higher  education  in  Bng- 
land  and  Scotland,  etc.,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Describes 
it  as  "  an  admirably  written  account  of  educational  conditions  in  their  historical 
evolution,  of  their  tendencies  and  directions,  and  of  their  significance  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  nation." 

1198.  Cornell  university  faculty.     Committee  on  the  alumni  inquiry  regarding 

the  recognition  of  scholarship.    A  movement  for  greater  recognition  of 

scholarship.    Engineering  education,  8 :  422-43,  May  1918. 
Report  of  the  committee. 

1199.  Dawson,  Percy  M.    University  Ideals  and  their  limitations.    Science,  n.  s., 

47 :  547-56,  June  7,  1918. 

1200.  Hollister,  R.  D.  T.     Common  faults  in  college  orations.    Quarterly  jour- 

nal of  speech  education,  4 :  311-23,  May  1918. 

1201.  Kane,  Thomas  Franklin.     The  install:! tion  address  of  the  pi*esldent  of  the 

University  of  North  Dakota.     School  and  society,  8:121-31,  August  3,, 

1918. 

Address  delivered  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  June  19,  1918. 

Alms  and  ideals  of  a  state  university  with  particular  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota. 

1202.  Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.     University  development  and  a  new  degree.    Nineteenth 

century,  84 :  87-96,  July  1918. 

Higher  degrees  in  English  universities  discussed.  A  plea  for  a  new  degree  for 
research  work  In  science. 

1203.  McVey,  Frank  L.     The  spirit  of  the  university.     School  and  society, 

7:721-24,  June  22,  1918. 

Synopsis  of  the  installation  address  of  President  Frank  L.  McVey,  University 
of  Kentucky,  June  4,  1918. 

1204.  Neilson,  William  Allan.     The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  of 

Smith  college.    School  and  society,  8 :  Gl-68,  July  20,  1918. 
Discusses  principally  the  under-graduate  and  the  eurriculura. 
Also  in  Smith  alumnae  quarterly.  9 :  281-91.  July  1918. 
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1205.  Fond,  B.  S.    Personal  distribution  of  grades  at  the  University  of  (Georgia, 

and  a  comparison  of  this  distribution  with  that  of  some  other  nniver- 
sitles  and  colleges.  [Athens,  Ga.,  The  University,  1918]  11  p.  1  fold, 
pi.,  tables.  8*.  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  C^rgia,  vol.  XVIII,  Ho. 
3a,  March  1918) 

1206.  Bine,  Victor.     Harvard  lights  and  shadows;  college  sketches  in  war 

times.    Boston,  Gorham  press,  1918.    103  p.  front.,  pi.    12*. 

1207.  Sharpless,  Isaac.    The  story  of  a  small  college.    Philadelphia,  The  John 

C.  Winston  company,  1918.    237  p.    front,  (port.)  plates.    8*. 
Account  of  the  development  of  the  Ideals  and  policy  of  Haverford  college. 

1208.  Smith,  George  Adam.    The  universities  and  the  war.    University  record, 

4 :  119-28,  July  1918. 

Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  107th  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  June  11,  1918. 

1209.  Trustees  and  faculties,  by  Academiciis.    Nation,  106 :  018-20,  May  25, 1918. 

1210.  A  university  In  a  university  court;  by  CJensor  peregrinus.    Nation,  106: 

732-84,  June  22,  1918. 

An  account  of  the  trial  by  the  university  regents  of  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  whose  attitude  toward  the  war  had  been  questioned. 

1211.  Veblen,  Thorstein.    The  war  and  the  higher  learning.    Dial,  65 :  45-49, 

July  18,  1918. 

Discusses  the  future  of  scientific  studies  in  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1212.  Ballou,  Frank  W.     Efficient  finance  in  a  city  school  system.    American 

school  board  Journal,  56 :  21-23,  June  1918. 

'*  The  present  paper  constituted  the  basis  of  a  valuable  address  and  a  general 
discussion  of  methods  of  financing  schools  at  the  Round  table  of  superintendents 
of  large  cities,  meeting  at  the  Department  of  superintendence,  February  28, 
1918,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J." 

Also  in  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  121-^2,  March  1918. 

1218.  Blakely,  Paul  L.     The  Federal  government  and  education.     America, 

19 :  413-14,  August  3,  1918. 

Opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  National  education  association  to  have  Congress 
create  a  Department  of  education  with  a  Federal  secretary  of  education. 

1214.  Brown,  E.  M.     The  purchase  of  school  supplies  and  award  of  contracts. 

American  school  board  journal,  57 :  25-26,  85,  July  1918. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  School  accounting  officers.  This  paper  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  author's  description  of  the  St.  Louis  system  of  purchasing  and 
handling  school  supplies,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  for  July  1917. 

1215.  Butterworth,  Julian  Edward.     Problems  in  state  high  school  finance. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918.  ix,  214  p.  12**. 
(School  efficiency  monographs) 

1216.  Chancellor,  William  E.     New  conditions  of  the  city  school  superiutend- 

ency.    American  school  board  journal,  56 :  24,  77,  June  1918. 

1217.  Clopper,  Edward  N.     Federal  aid  to  education.     Child  labor  bulletin, 

7 :  54-64,  May  1918. 

Reviews  several  methods  of  distribution  of  federal  aid  and  concludes  that 
such  aid  should  be  granted  on  a  national  basis  rather  than  on  any  of  the  state 
bases  discussed. 

1218.  Cook,  Albert  S.     Centralizing  tendencies  in  educational  administration; 

the  county  as  a  unit  for  local  administration.  Educational  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  4 :  133-40,  March  1918. 

Bead  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence, 
National  education  association. 
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1219.  Dick,  William.     School  administration.    American  schix)!  board  Journal, 

57 :  23-24,  Aupust  19X8. 

Addre&B  deliverc^d  before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1-6,  1918. 

Discusses  such  phases  of  the  subject  as  the  board  as  the  financial  authority, 
functions  of  superintendent  and  business  manager,  business  side  of  the  tchools, 
etc. 

1220.  Judd,  Charles  H.     A  curriculum  for  school  administrators.     School  and 

society.  7 :  637^0,  June  1.  1918. 

Dis(russion  before  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  Atlantic  City, 
February  25,  1918. 

1221.  Kent,  Raymond  Asa.    A  study  of  state  aid  to  public  schools  in  Minnesota. 

Mlnntapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1918.    183  p.  tables,  diagra    4*. 

(The  University  of  Minnesota.     Studies  in  the  social  sciences  no.  IL 

Bulletin  April  1918) 
Bibliography:  p.  182-83. 

1222.  Kiukade,  Arthur.     Eincieucy  in  school  business  management.    American 

school  hoard  Journal,  57:  29-31,  82,  July  1918. 

Read  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  school 
accounting  officers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1918. 

1223.  Linn,  Lotiis  P.     Organization  i)owers  accorded  city  school  superintendents 

by  general  laws.'  School  and  society,  7 :  601-6,  May  25,  1918. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  discussed  under  the  follow* 
in;;  headings :  Tlie  course  of  study,  Text-boolcs,  apparatus  and  supplies,  Ap- 
pointment, placing  and  suspension  of  teachers.  Classification  and  promotion  of 
pupils,  Reports  to  board,  etc. 

1224.  Mandel,  Arch  M.    Business  department  of  the  Detroit  board  of  education. 

American  school  board  Journal,  56 :  25-23,  June  1918. 

1225.  Strayer,  George  D.     Educating  the  public  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 

schools.     American  school,  4:187-38.  May  1918. 

Discusses  methods  of  bringing  home  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  which  it  must  learn  in  the  Immediate  future — the  neceaslty  for  more 
money  for  schools  if  the  education  of  American  children  is  not  to  suffer. 

1226.  Taylor,  Edward  L.     School  finances  as  a  war-time  problem.     American 

school  board  Journal,  57:  38,  61.  August  1918. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the 
National  education  assoolatlou,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1-6,  1918. 

1227.  Wheat,  Harry  G.     Costs  of  instruction  In  the  high  schools  of  We.st  Vhr- 

ginia.    School  review,  26:438-50,  June  1018. 

Study  based  on  questionnaire  sent  to  the  76  high  schools  in  West  Virginia. 
Says  that  the  average  size  of  classes  is  the  m'ost  Important  factor  which  enten 
into  a  determination  of  tlie  cost  of  instruction. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

122S.  Bowden,  A.  O.     Student  self-government.     School  and  society,  8:97-102, 
July  27,  1918. 

1229.  Childs,  Hubert  Guy.     An  invevStlgatl<m  of  certain  phases  of  the  reorgani- 

zation movement  in  the  grammar  grades  of  Indiana  public  schools. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Fort  Wayne  printing  co.,  1918.     187  p.  tables.     8*. 

1230.  IJams,    E.   H.      Grading  on   a   scientific  basis.     Educational    exchange, 

33 :  3-8.  June  1918. 

1231.  MacDonald,  D.  J.     Grading  pupils  in  vocational  subjects.     Indianapolis, 

Ind.  [1918]     [15]  p.    8*. 
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1232.  Bn^g,  E.  O.     Teachers'  marks  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  marking 

system.    Elementary  school  journal,  18 :  701-19,  May  1918. 

BndeftTors  **  to  «uniinarlse  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  to  present 
complete  blbllograpl^ic  material,  and  to  present  systematically  the  esseoce  of 
current  thinking  on  the  problem.*'  Gives  a  program  for  the  recomitructlon  of 
the  marking  system. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1233.  Berkowitz,  J.  H.     Better  schoolhouses  as  a  factor  In  race  betterment 

8  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  school  board  Journal,  June  1918. 

From  discussion  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  standardisation  of  school- 
houses,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superlntend^ce. 
National  education  association,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1918.  Ro- 
Tised. 

1234.  Kitchen,  John  H.     The  heating  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings. 

Kansas  teacher,  7 :  28-31,  June-July  1918. 

1235.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    The  case  against  unilateral  lighting.    American  school 

board  journal,  57 :  33-34,  July  1918. 

Recommends  a  classroom  lighted  on  three  sides. 

1236.  .    Summer  school  sanitation.    American  Journal  of  school  hygiene, 

2:53-62,  June  1918. 

1237.  Sipple,  L.  B.     What  constitutes  a  good  sanitary  heating  and  ventilating 

system  for  a  one  or  two-room  school  building.     Nebraska  teacher, 
20 :453-55.  June  1918. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1238.  Books,  William  J.    The  healthy  school  child.    Schenectady's  system  of 

keeping  him  healthy.    New  York,  W.  Wood  ft  company  [1918]     28  p. 

12*. 

Repi:lnted  from  the  Medical  record,  May  25,  1918. 

1239.  King,  Henry  Churchill.     Why  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  smoking  at 

Oberlln.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  67 :  264-^,  July  1918. 

Beprinted  from  tbe  North  American  student. 

The  president  of  Oberlln  college  tells  why  he  is  opposed  to  college  boys 
ilmoking.  * 

1240.  O'Meara,  Catharine  R.     The  teacher  and  the  health  of  the  school  child. 

*  New  Haven  teachers'  journal,  11 :  10-15,  June  1918. 

1241.  XTzzell,   Camelia   W.     A   demonstration    In   health   education.     Survey, 

40 :  257-59,  June  1,  1918. 

Study  of  malnutrition  among  pupils  of  New  York  public  schools. 

1242.  Wallis,  C.  Edward.    School  doctors  and  school  dentistry.    School  hygiene 

(London),  9:24-27,  April  1918. 

Describes  functions  of  a  school  medical  Inspection  In  regard  to  dental  condi- 
tion of  children. 

1243.  Wliittaker,  H.  A.     Investigations  on  swimming  pools  at  the  University 

of  Minnesota.   Journal  of*  the  American  medical  association,  70 :  1901-05, 

June  22,  1918. 

Sanitary  precautions  regarding  swimming  pools. 

1244.  Wile,  Ira  S.    Public  health  publicity  and  education  through  public  schools. 

American  journal  of  public  health,  8 :  336-40.  May  1918. 

Value  of  public  school  as  a  medium  of  health  propaganda.  Writer  says  It  ii 
of  vital  importance  to  correlate  publicity  with  public  education. 

1246.  Wood,   Thomas  D.     War's  emphasis  on  health  education.     Arkansas 

teacher,  6 : 8-11,  June  1918. 

A  national  program  of  health  education. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1246.  Ayerill,  Lawrence  Augustus.    The  rejiort  of  the  Covnulsaion  on  military 

training  in  New  Jersey.    American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  2 :  63-72, 
June  19ia 

1247.  Gregory,  Thomas.     Modern  nthleties  In  the  far  east;     World's  work. 

86 :  107-206,  June  1018. 

Introduction  of  Wefltern  games,  etc..  into  the  Orient.  Educational  Taluea. 
Described  as  a  new  force  for  nationalization  and  for  international  good  wilL 

1248.  Johnson,  G.  E.     A  defense  of  intercollegiate  athletics.    Harvard  gradu- 

ates' magazine,  26:583-04,  June  1018. 
«  Takes  up  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against  intercollegiate  athletics 

and  In  conclusion  says  that  **  It  would  be  madneits  for  college  auttaorltiea  to  de- 
clare war  upon  intercollegiate  athletics.*' 

1249.  Perrin,  Ethel.     Minimum  essentiaKs  within  the  schools  as  to  time,  equip- 

ment and  activities.    Mind  nnd  body,  25:  l.')2-50,  June  1018. 

Reed  at  the  convention  of  the  American  physical  education  association.  Phila- 
delphia. April.  1018. 

Minimum  esspntials  in  physical  education  in  pl«*mentary  schools  and  in  high 
Kcbools. 

125(1.  Storey,  Thomas  A.  Plans  for  the  }.chool  recognition  tind  credit  i»f  houit* 
anil  community  recreation  activities.     Playground,  12 :  101-07,  August 

1018. 

Memoranda  and  suggestions  from  the  physical  training  bureau  of  the  Military 
training  commission,  state  of  New  York. 

Presented  before  the  New  Tork  state  association  of  district  superintendents  of 
schools.  New  York  city,  January  18,  1918. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

12.^1.  Bureau  of  educational  experiments.  New  York.  A  catalogue  of  play 
equipment,  compiled  hy  Jean  liee  Hunt  New  York,  Bureau  of  educa- 
tional experiments,  1018.    48  p.  iUus.    8*.     (Bulletin  no.  8) 

1252.  Pearson,   Buth  B.      Street  play  and  its   relation  to  the  neighborhood 

center.    Playground,  12 :  104-10,  June  1018. 
.A  survey  of  street  play  In  Cbicaso. 

1253.  Wrlghtson,  Hilda  A.     Games  for  children's  development     New  York, 

Prospect  press,  inc.,  1018.    xi  p.,  2  1.,  17-230  p.     front,  illus..  plates. 
12'. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1254.  Croly,  Herbert.     A  school  of  social  research.    New  republic,  15 :  167-71, 

June  8,  1018. 

Outlines  a  prospective  school  of  research,  in  which  graduates  could  be  trained 
for  specific  and  Important  social  jobs. 

1255.  Jackson,  Henry  E.     A  community  center-  what  it  Is  and  how  to  organ- 

ize it    New  York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1018.     [17],  150  p.    lilus. 
12'. 

A  reproduction  of  Bulletin,  1918,  no.  11.  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
This  book  contains  also  an  additional  section  describing  typical  community 
centers  In  operation. 

1256.  Beisner,  Edward  H.     Sociological  principles  fundamental  to  pedagogical 

method.    E<lucntlonal  i*evlew.  56:28-^36,  June  1018. 

A  reply  to  a  similar  article  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Finney,  in  Educational  reylew,  for 
February  1018. 
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1297.  Smith,  Walter  K.    The  fandamentals  of  a  snciallsed  educational  progrnm. 
School  and  society,  8 :  35-41,  July  13.  19ia 

1258. ^.     The  sociological  aspects  of  our  educational  aim&     American 

Journal  of  sociology,  24 :  Sl-95,  July  1918. 

Writer  says  that  in  the  field  of  education  aociologlatB  have  been  laggards. 
DIacoaaea  aocial  aapecta  of  phyaical  training,  colture,  yocatlonal  efllciency,  etc 

1259.  Stormzahd,  H.  J.     Social  a'^pects  of  language  mastery.    Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  education.  .50 :  168-73,  June  1918. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

1200.  Holt,  L.  Emmett.    The  undernourished  child.    General  Federation  maga- 
zine, 17 :  15-16,  August  1918. 

Preaents  a  actaeme  for  combating  malnutrition. 

1261.  Mclntire,  Buth.     Child  labor  and  Juvenile  delinquency.    Journal  of  de- 

linquency, 3 :  95-114,  May  1918. 

1262.  West,  Mr8,  Max.    Child  care.    Part  1.    The  preschool  age.    Washington, 

Government  printing  office,  1918.    88  p.    8*.    (U.  S.  Children's  bureau. 

Publicntion  no.  30) 

This  bulletin  dlscusaes  the  care  of  the  child  from  2  to  6  yeara  of  age. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1263.  L*6ducation   morale  dans  les   d6p()t8   militaires.     Education,   10:34-60, 

March  1918. 

A  paychological  atndy  of  the  mdril  temper  of  the  French  aoldiera  in  the 
encampmenta. 

1264.  The  improvement  of  character  education.    Journal  of  education,  88 :  144-40, 

August  8,  1918. 

By  a  committee  of  twenty-three.  Dr.  David  Snedden,  chairman. 

Speaks  of  the  urgent  need  of  character  in»tructlon  in  the  public  achoola  and, 
hence,  the  need  for  research  Into  the  best  methods  of  moral  and  civic  education. 

1265.  Squires,  Vernon  P.     A  moral  code  for  boys  and  girls.    Quarterly  Journal 

of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  8 :  347-54,  July  1918. 

One  of  the  codes  submitted  In  the  competition  held  by  the  National  institution 
for  moral  Instruction. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1266.  Bible-teaching  in  colleges.     Standardization  of  Biblical  departments  in 

colleges.    Religious  education,  13 :  281-80,  August  1018. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  standardization  of  Biblical  departments 
in  collegea  and  universities  to  the  Religious  education  aaaodation,  1918. 

1267.  Cope,  Henry  Frederick.     Religious  education  in  the  church.    New  York, 

C.  Scribner's  sons,  1918.    274  p.    12*. 
References  at  end  of  chapters. 

1268.  Plantz,  Samuel.     The  history  of  education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

church  1892  to  1917.  New  York,  The  Board  of  education  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  [1918]     16  p.    8*. 

A  paper  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  University  senate.  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  17,  1917. 

Also  in  Christian  student,  10 :  80-87,  May  1018. 

1269.  Shaw,  Justin  H.     The  secular  objection  to  religion  in  the  public  schools. 

Open  court,  32 :  257-73.  May  1918. 

Work  of  free-thought  societies  and  secular  unions  In  preventing  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools. 

1270.  Wardle,  Addle  Grace.     History  of  the  Sunday  school  movement  ia  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  church.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Methodist 
book  concern  [1918]     232  p.    8*.  " 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1271.  Beatty,  Albert  James.    A  comparative  study  of  corporation  schools  as  to 

their  organization,  administration,  and  methods  of  instruction.  1917. 
116  p.    12*. 

Bibliography:  p.  115-10. 

Tbeffis  submitted  In  partial  fnlfftlment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
.  of  doctor  of  pblloBophy  in  education  In  the  graduate  school  of  the  UnlTeraltj 
of  IlUnois,  1917. 

1272.  Bimmitt,  Boy.    Trade  and  industrial  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes 

act    School  and  home,  10: 6-8,  June  1918. 
Conditiona  in  Georgia. 

1278.  Henningr,  A.  E.    Voontional  departments  in  high  schools  or  separate  voca- 
tional schools?    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7:258-59,  July  1918. 
Gives  arguments  in  favor  of  each  plan. 

1274.  Hill,  David  Spence.    The  application  of  research  in  relating  industry  and 

education.    School  and  society,  8 : 1-11,  July  6,  1918. 

1275.  Howell,  C.  E.     Securing  eOiciency  of  the  workman  in  the  manual  training 

shop.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  260-64,  July  1918. 
The  elimination  of  wastes  in  the  manual  training  shop. 

1276.  Judd,  Charles  H.     Industry  and  the  liberal  arts.     School  and  society, 

8 :  151-64,  August  10.  1918. 

An  Address  before  the  B<>ta  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  June  10, 
1918. 

Recommends  certain  educational  measuren  which,  it  Is  believed,  would  oper- 
ate to  promote  the  desired  fusion  between  Industry  and  the  Uberal  arts. 

1277.  Kreuzpointner,  Paul.    The  Smith-Hughes  act  from  a  layman's  standpoint 

School  and  society,  8: 102-5,  July  27,  1018. 

Discusses  alleged  weak  points  In  the  Smith-Hughes  act. 

1278.  Marot,  Helen.     Creative  impulse  in  Industry;  a  proposition  for  educa- 

tors.   New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company  [10181     xxii,  146  p.    12*. 

Opposes  the  adoption  of  the  German  system  of  in<hi£itrlal  education  In  America 
for  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  is  to  follow  the  war.  Suggests  Instead  a 
system  which  will  afford  to  the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  experiment  and 
discovery,  and  will  f!ive  them  an  Impulse  for  production  and  high  standards  of 
work,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  but  for  themselves  and  for  the  community. 

1279.  Pennell,  Joseph.     An  open  letter  to  the  art  teachers  of  America.    Ameri- 

can magazine  of  art,  9 :  393-95,  August  1918. 

Points  out  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  study  of  Industrial  art  in  this  country. 

1280.  Perry,  L.  Day.     "  Systems  "of  industrial  education.    Industrial-arts  maga- 

zine. 7:287-92,  August  1918. 

DlscuBPes  the  so-called  "  systcmr:  *'  of  IndURtrlal  education,  a  modification  of 
correspondence  courRes  aiming  to  teach  shopwork  by  means  of  a  series  of  leaflets 
under  the  direction  of  an  ordinary  academic  teacher.  Points  out  the  weaknesses 
of  such  systems. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1281.  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth  D.    Vocational  guidance  in  colleges.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4 :  155-02,  March  1918. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1282.  Bricker,  Garland  A.     Teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural  schoola    Amer- 

can  education,  21 :  500-502,  June  1918. 

Whom  to  teach,  when  to  teach,  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach. 

1283.  Oauthier,  Uon.    Une  section  agricolc  d*^ole  primaire  sup6rieure.    Revue 

pMagogique,  72 :  339-46,  May  1918. 
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1284.  HedrielEy  W.   0.    The  tutored  farmer.     Sdentiflc  monthly,   7 :  168-6S» 

August  1918. 

1285.  S^vrette,  Gaston;    Le  Jardln  de  I'^cole.    Revue  pMagogique,  72 :  847-60, 

May  1918. 

1286.  if.  8.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Reference  material  for 

vocational  agricultural  Instruction.  Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1918.  26  p.  8^  (Its  Bulletin  no.  14,  Agricultural  series  no. 
2,  June  1918) 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1287.  Bliss,  D.  C.    The  school  cottage  in  theory  and  practice.    American  school 

board  journal,  57 :  25-26,  69,  71,  August  1918.    illus. 

Tells  bow  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  made  use  of  existing  dwellings  on  scbool  prop- 
erty purchased. 

1288.  Lanerworthy,  C.  F.     Teaching  food  values.    Journal  of  home  economics, 

10:295-302,  July  1918. 

Presented  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  as- 
sociation, Atlantic  City,  March  1918. 

1289.  Lawson,  Mrs,  H.  L.     Domestic  science  in  the  rural  school.    Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  7 :  305-7,  August  1918. 

Shows  how  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  teacher  of  domestic  science 
in  rural  schools  may  be  overcome. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1290.  Hotchkiss,  Willard  Eugene.     Higher  education  and  business  standards. 

Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1918.    109  p.    12*. 

1291.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.     The  commercial  curriculum  in  secondary  schools. 

School  review,  26 ;  401-15,  June  1918. 

Study  based  on  returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  principals  of  226 
high  schools  in  the  United  States.  Concludes  that  the  orthodox  high  school 
course  is  a  technical  training  course,  giving  instruction  in  mechanical  routine. 
The  possibilities  of  the  high  school  commercial  course,  either  as  a  utilitarian  or 
as  a  social  course,  have  not  been  realized. 

1292.  Schorer,  O.  C.  and  Cochran,  H.  A.    The  savings  bank  in  the  high  school. 

Business  educator,  23 :  21-23.  June  1918. 

1293.  Swiggett,  Olen  Levin.     Why  should  the  government  train  for  foreign 

service?    School  and  society,  8 :  181-87,  August  17, 1918. 

Address  before  the  general  session  of  the  National  education  association, 
Pittsburgh,  July  8,  1918. 

1294.  Thompson,  C.  A.     Some  ways  by  which  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub- 

jects can  be  vitalized  and  motivated.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state 
teachers*  association,  5 :  14D-55,  May  1918. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1295.  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical  faculties.     Proceedings  of  the 

eighteenth  annual  meeting,  Indiimapolis,  Ind.,  August  27-28,  1917.  248 
p.    8*.     (T.  J.  Bradley,  secTetary-treasurer,  Boston,  Mass.) 

1296.  American  medical  association.     Council  on  medical  education.    Report 

...    to  the  House  of  tlelegates,  June  10,  lt)18.     31  p.     8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  June  15, 
,       1918,  vol.  70,  p.  1844-fil.  1855. 

Contains  a  revised  classification  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
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1297.  American  nurses  association.     Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annnaJ 

convention  .  .  .  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  7-11,  1018.    American  Journal  of 

nursing,  18:94^-1125,  August  1918. 

Contains:  1.  J.  E.  Cutler:  How  the  public  nnd  the  nonlng  profenion  an 
combining  to  sVipply  nursing  needs  during  and  after  the  war,  p.  1021-29'. 
2.  Minimum  requirempnts  for  accredited  schools  of  nursing  at  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  nurses'  association.  May  9,  1918,  p.  1080-94. 

1298.  Association  of  American  medical  colleges.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 

eighth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  5,  1918.    96  p.    8*. 

(Pi-ed  Zapffe,  3431  Lexington  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  8.  Carter:  The  need  of  co-ordination  in  medical  education, 
p.  6-13.  2.  il.  £.  French  :  The  entrance  condhioo  after  January  1,  1918,  p. 
24-81.  3.  W.  II.  MacCracken:  The  letter  or  the  spirit  IPremedical  education] 
p.  32-38 ;  Discussion,  p.  38-44  ;  4.  C.  N.  Meader :  The  problem  of  student  work ; 
loan  funds,  p.  46-^0.  5.  J.  Van  de  Brve:  The  teaching  of  medicine — a  retro- 
spect and  a  forecast,  p.  50-<Sl. 

1299.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.    Proceedings  of  the 

tweniy-flfth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  G-7,  1917. 
Vol.  25.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Ofllce  of  the  secretary  1917.  50  p.  8*.  (F.  L. 
Bishop,  secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  N.  D.  Dakcr :  The  engineer  in  the  war,  p.  20-88.  2.  W.  M. 
Black  :  Military  cuginrcrlug.  p.  34-13;  DIhcuhkIgq,  p.  43-00.  8.  llollis  Godfrey: 
The  ailvlKory  functlun  :  its  part  iu  wlnnln;;  the  war  aud  prf^pnriiig  for  the 
period  following  the  war,  p.  G1-G5.  4.  C!.  R.  Chatburn  :  PrcHldentlal  iidilretis« 
Our  patriotic  duty.  p.  (M-82.  5.  i*.  I*.  Cluxton  :  Address  |  Kn;j:in(H'nng  educa- 
tion and  the  war]  p.  02-00.  G.  S.  I*.  Capeii :  A  new  oii;iinlzatluu  of  hii;hcr  cdn- 
cation  for  national  service,  p.  07-103.  7.  llollis  Godfrey  :  Changing  the  engi- 
neering curricula  to  meet  the  m'rds  of  the  engineering  coi*ps,  p.  104-18 ;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  118-41.  8.  A.  II.  niancbard  :  Certain  relations  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  the  engineering  dlvlwlona  of  the  municipal  service,  p.  142-48.  0.  Wll 
llain  McClellan  :  The  placing  of  engineering  graduates  in  government  service 
during  the  war,  p.  140-53.  10.  C.  M.  Calloway:  The  Civil  service  conimlMilun, 
p.  154-GG ;  Discussion.  ().  150-07.  11.  C.  U.  Mann:  Report  of  Joint  committee 
on  engineering  education,  p.  108-200.  12.  Report  of  committee  on  Kugli^ 
p.  211-24.     13.  Report  of  committee  on  chemistry,  p.  235-40. 

1300.  Gray,   Carolyn  E.     The   standard   curiiculuni   for   schools  of  nursing. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  18:790-94,  June  1918. 

1301.  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  vol.  71,  no.  7,  August  17, 

1918.     (Educational  number) 

Contains:  1.  Me<li(-al  education  In  the  United  Stotes.  Annual  presentation 
of  educatluDal  data  Tor  1018  by  the  Council  on  medical  education,  p.  534-44. 
2.  Schetlule  for  the  grading  of  medical  schools,  p.  548-51.  3.  Classiflcattou  of 
medical  colleges,  p.  552-53.     4.  Description  of  medical  colleges,  p.  554-<>4. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1302.  Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.     What  to  do  for  Uncle  Snm.     A  first  book  of 

citizenship.     Illustrated.     Chicago,  A.  Flanagan  [19181     220  p.     illus. 

12". 

The  subjects  Included  In  this  book  are  health,  economy,  conservation,  civic 
beauty,  cnnnnunicatiun,  wealth.  tranRportatlon,  charities,  education,  Ilfe-SHT- 
Ing,  and  Junior  service  through  Boy  scouts,  Camp  lire  girls,  and  the  Junior  Bed 
cross. 

1303.  Cohen,  J.  Davi^     Teaching  patriotism.     Ohio  teacher,  38:443-45.  May 

1918. 

1304.  Hodge,   Clifton  F.   and  Dawson,  Jean.      Civic  hioloj^y ;   a  textbook  of 

problems,  local  and  natioiuii,  that  can  be  solvetl  only  by  civic  coopera- 
tion. Boston,  New  Yorl^  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1918]  381  £).  illus. 
12» 
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1S0&  Ijukg%  Alezifli  F.    The  place  of  sdence  In  the  training  of  boys  and  gtrls 

for  personal  efficiency  and  better  citizenship.     School  and  society, 

7 :  001-00,  Jane  8,  1018. 

Address  before  tbe  science  section  of  the  California* teachers*  association,  Baj 
division,  March  27,  1018. 

ISOOb  Beisner,  Edward  H.    Gi>ic  efficiency  and  elementary  Htudies.    Teachers 
college  record,  10 :  250-08,  May  1918. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  ILLITERATES. 

1307.  Lane,  Franklin  K.    Address  ...  at  the  National  ednciitioQ  association, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  5, 1918.    School  life,  1 :  14-ia  August  1, 1918. 
Address  on  Americanism. 

1306.  Iioeb,  Max.     Compulsory  English  for  foreign-bom.     Survey,  40:426-27, 
July  13,  1018. 

After  citing  the  fact  that  more  than  five  million  people  in  the  United  States 
over  10  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  the  author  outlines 
a  tentative  program  for  appropriate  national  legislation  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

1300.  Michelsen,  Nellie  Pierson.     Modem  methocls  In  immigrant  education. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5 :  175-80,  June 

1918. 

Work  with  beginners  ih  the  Immigrant  classes  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1310.  Bindge,  Fred  H.,  /r.    Uncle  Sam's  adopted  nephews.     Harper's  maga- 

zine, 137:281-80.  July  1918. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the  various  army  cantonments  In 
In^ttructlng  RohHcrR  of  foreign  orl;;1n  In  the  English  language  and  in  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

1311.  Bosenstein,  David.     A  crucial  Issue  in  war-time  education — ^Amerlcanl- 

zsUlon.    School  nnd  society.  7:  G31-37,  June  1.  1018. 

Tells  of  the  Nntional  conference  of  Americanization  which  met  In  Washing- 
ton, April  3,  1018. 

1312.  Tilroe,  Qeorge  S.     Making  the  foreisn-horn  familiar  with  the  American 
spirit.     Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5:171- 

75,  June  1918. 

1313.  Wheaton,  H.  H.    Mnking  real  Americans.    American  review  of  reviews. 

58:1G1-<jG.  Aupnist  1918. 

A  popular  review  of  Americanization  work.     Illustrated. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

1314.  American  Journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  5,  no.  2,  December  1917. 

Contnins:  1.  Kohert  Mit'hell:  The  cripplinl  soldlQr  in  Great  nrltnln,  p.  223- 
28.  2.  D.  C.  McMurtrle  :  Reconstructing  the  w:ir  cripple  in  Alberta,  p.  229- 
30.  3.  W.  FItzputrick  :  Itepatrlntion  of  the  disabled  soldier  in  Australia;  voca- 
tional training;,  employment,  afforestation.  lanil  settlement,  p.  244-82.  4. 
Gludd.vs  G.  Whiteside :  Training  for  war  cripples  in  Paris  at  the  firole  de  r^ 
education  de  la  Place  dii  Pults-de-rKrmlte,  p.  2n8-f>0.  5.  Dr.  Hebeutlsch  and 
IIui;o  Ebcrhardt :  Vorotlonal  training  for  war  cripples  at  Offenbach  am  Main, 
Germany,  p.  300-W2.  C.  Tbofiias  Oliver:  The  Joseph  and  Jane  Cowen  home 
for  the  training  of  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  p.  .•{0r»-8. 
7.  Algernon  T.  Crnlg*  Lord  Rob<»rts  memorial  workshops  for  disabled  soldiers 
ond  sailors,  p.  30y-ll.  8.  D.  C.  McMurtrle:  Vocational  training  for  the  Cana- 
dian war  cripple;  evidence  presented  before  the  Parliamentary  committee  on 
returned  koMIiih,  p.  ;U2-04.  0.  I).  C.  McMurtrle:  lndex-<-atalogue  of  a  library 
on  the  core  and  education  of  crippled  children.  IV.  OfDclal  publications  of  for- 
eign inKtitutions.  |).  307-70.  10.  D.  C.  McMurtrle:  A  compilation  of  state  laws 
relating  to  provision  for  crippled  children,  p.  380-U5. 
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1815.  Clark,  Juliet  D.  and  Walker,  Jane  B.     Lessons  in  lip-reading  fot  deaf 

soldiers.    Volta  review,  20:  443-50.  July  1918. 

Continued  from  May  number.    Describes  the  Nltchie  method.    Leoons  16  to 
21  Inclusive.  . 

1816.  Educating  the  war's  crippled.    Technology  review,  20 :  362-70,  July  1^18. 

A  sketch  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Federal  board  for  TOcatioiULl  educa- 
tion.   The  material  necessary  for  this  report  was  furnished  by  James  P.  Monroe. 

1817.  Ghregory,  Thomas.     Restoring  crippled  soldiers  to  a  useful  life.    World*! 

work,  36 ;  427-32,  August  1918. 

1818.  McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    The  evolution  of  national  systems  of  vocational 

reeducation  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  Prepared  at  the  Red 
Cross  institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men.  Issued  by  the  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  1918.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1918.  318  p.  lllus.,  plates.  8*,  ( [U.  S. 
Federal  board  for  vocational  education]  Bulletin  no.  15,  Reeducation 
series  no.  3) 

1819. .    The  pfisslng  of  the  war  pension.     New  Jersey  state  research, 

5 :  no.  5.  p.  43-52,  February  1918.    lllus. 
The  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers. 

1820.  .    Reconstructing  the  crippled  soldier.     Hospital  school  Journal, 

7 :  6-7,  12.  May-June  1918.     lllus. 

What  the  world  Is  doing  to  make  its  maimed  heroes  self-supporting. 

1821.  Man  and  his  machines;  Ingenious  devices  by  which  men  injured  in  the 

war  are  being  rendered  capable  of  doing  useful  work.  World's  work, 
36:221-24,  June  1918.    lllus. 

1822.  Paltrlnieri,   Blna.      Scuole  per  soldatl   ferltl   annesse  agli  ospedali   in 

Italia.    Rivlsta  pedagogica,  11 :  331-47,  May-June  1918. 
Ospedale  della  Guastalla  in  Milan. 

1323.  Prosser,  C.  A.     Problems  in  the  vocational  reeducation  of  disabled  men. 
Vocational  summary,  1 : 9-10,  July  1918. 

1824.  Reconstruction  and  rehabllltntlon  of  disabled  soldiers.     Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  70 :  1924-31,  June  22,  1918. 

From  Proceedings  of  the  American  medical  association,  09th  annual  senion, 
Chicago,  June  10-14,  1918. 

A  symposium. 

1325.  Sexton,    F.    H.     Vocational    rehnbilltation    of    soldiers    suffering    from 

nervous  diseases.    Mental  hygiene,  2 :  265-76,  April  1918. 
Discusses  work  in  England  and  Canada. 

1826.  Smith,  Elmer  E.    Commercial  education  for  di-^^abled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Educational  exchange,  33:9-12,  June  1918. 
1327.  U.  S.  Congress.     House.     Vocational  rehabilitation  of  returned  soldiers 

and  sailors  of  the  United  St^ites  ...  12  p.     8".     (U.  S.  65th  CJon- 

gress,  2d  session.     Report  no.  597) 
Report  submitted  by  Mr.  Sears. 

1828.  Works,  George  A,     Re-etlucation  of  the  crippled  soldier.    Journal  of  the 

New  York  state  tenrhers'  association,  5:135-41.  May  1918. 

Gives   special  consideration    to   occupational    therapy   and   the  work   of  t%- 
education. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1829.  Burdick,  Anna  L.    Training  of  girls  and  women  for  emergency  war  work. 

Vocational  summary,  1 : 8-10,  August  1018. 

Tells  of  the  special  training  given  to  girls  in  industrial  plants. 

1830.  Park,   Marion   Edwards.      Fundamentals   in   the  education   of  women. 

Nation,  106 :  649-50,  June  1,  1918. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1331.  Dillard,  James  H.    National  aid  to  negra  education.    School  and  society, 

7:66^71,  June  8,  1918. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  submitted*  at  the  Atlantic  Cfty  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  superintendence,  March  1,  1018. 

1332.  Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute,  Va.    Fiftieth  annual  report 

of  the  principal.    Southern  worliman,  47 :  273-312,  June  1918. 

Historical  and  pedago^tcal  review  of  Hampton  institute,  Va.     Illustrated. 

1333.  Peabody,  Francis  Greenwood.    Education  for  life ;  the  story  of  Hampton 

institute,  told  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  company, 

1918.    303  p.    front.,  illus,    8*. 
Bibliography:  p.   329-334. 

1334.  Scott,  Emmett  J.    Brightening  up  the  rural  South.    Outlook,  199 :  412-14,- 

July  10,  1918. 

Details  the  success  of  negro  rural  schools,  established  under  the  proTisioiM 
of  the  Rosenwald  fund. 

1335.  Woofter,  T.  J.    Justice  to  the  negro  in  education.    High  school  quarterly, 

6:218-24,  July  1918. 

Brief  of  an  address  before  the  Association  of  county  superintendentfl,  Bavaii- 
nah,  Georgia,  April  27,  1918. 

Gives  a  program  of  what  should  be  done  for  negro  education  in  our  common 
schools. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1336.  Bridgman,  Olga.     An  experimental  study  of  abnormal  children,  with 

special  reference  to  the  problems  of  dependency  and  delinquency. 
Perkeley,  University  of  California  press  [1918]  69  p.  illus.,  diagrs., 
tables.  8*.  (University  of  California  publications  in  psychology,  vol. 8, 
no.  1,  pp.  1-59,  March  30,  1918) 

1337.  Campbell,  C.  Macfle.     A  city   school  district  and  its  subnormal  chil- 

dren; with  a  discussion  of  some  social  problems  involved  and  sug- 
gestions for  constructive  work.    Mental  hygiene,  2:  232-44,  April  1918. 
A  surrey  of  the  school  population  In  the  Locust  Point  district  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

1338.  Cowdery,  Karl  M.    A  preliminary  study  of  potential  delinquency.    Jour- 

nal of  delinquency,  3 :  165-75,  July  1918. 

A  brief  survey  of  conditions  that  are  found  to  exist  in  the  grades  of  the 
public  school  system  below  the  high  school.     Study  of  California  schools. 

1339.  Gesell,  Arnold.     What  can  the  teacher  do  for  the  deficient  child?     A 

manual  for  teachers  in  rural  and  graded  schools.  Hartford,  Conn^ 
State  board  of  education,  1918.  47  p.  illus.  8*.  ( [Connecticut  school 
document,  no.  5 — 1918.    Whole  number  425] ) 

1340.  Meredyll,  Marguerite.     Eurhythmies  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  child. 

Child   (London)  8:3G9-76.  Mny  1918. 

Work  at  the  London  school  for  the  blind,  at  Swiss  cottage.  Value  of  eu- 
rhythmies in  education  of  the  blind. 

1341.  Nice,  Margaret  Morse.     Ambidexterity  and  delayed  speech  development. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  25 :  141-62,  June  1918. 

BJblios:raphy :  p.   ltU-02. 

A  study  of  a  numbor  of  cases  of  delayed  speech  with  special  reference  to  the 
•*  handedness  '*  of  the   children. 

1342.  Schmitt,    Clara.      Developmental    alexia :   congenital   word-blindness,   or 

inability  to  learn  to  read.     Elementary  school  journal,  18:680-700, 

757-69,  May-June  1918. 

Methods  of  mental  and  physical  examinations  of  children  to  determine  con- 
genital  **  word-blindness."     Cites  cases. 
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EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1343.  Delaney,  Edward  C.     School  boys  who  pay.    Survey,  40: 217-20.  May  26, 

19ia 

stories  of  young  people  who  endeavor  to  support  tbemselTes  and  pth«n,  at 
the  same  time  attending  school  at  night  or  part  time  day  achoola. 

1344.  Dopley,  W.  H.     Special  needs  of  evening  technical  achoola.    Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  7 :  251-53,  July  1918. 

1345.  Ettlnger,  William  L.    The  life  career  motive  in  education.    School  and 

society,  8 :  131-35,  August  3,  1918. 

Address  before  the  geneial   session   of  the  National  education   aaaocUtlon. 
Pittsburgh,  July  2.  1018. 

Tells  of  the  continuation  classes  in  New  York  city. 

1346.  Mansbridge,  Albert.     The  education  of  the  working  classes.    Contempo- 

rary review,  113:685-94,  June  1918. 

Sketches  the  history  of  the  workingmen's  college  movement  in  England,  etc. 

1347.  Sherwood,  Qeorge  H.     Free  education  by  the  American  museym  of  nat- 

ural history  in  public  schooLs  ami  colleges.  History  and  status  of  mu- 
seum Instruction  and  its  extension  to  the  schools  of  Greater  New 
York  and  vicinity.  ...  With  foreword  by  President  Fairfield  0»- 
bom.  New  York,  1918.  72  p.  plates,  fold.  map.  4*.  (Miscellaneous 
publications  of  the  American  museum  of  natural  history,  na  10) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1348.  Power,  Effie  L.    Modern  high  school  library.    Pennsylvania  school  jour- 

nal, 66 :  507-10,  May  1918. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1349.  Americanization  as  a  war  measure.    Report  of  a  conference  called  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  held  in  Washington,  April  8,  1918. 
Washington,  1918.    62  p.     (Bulletin,  1918.  no.  18) 

1350.  The  Bureau  of  education  and  the  educational  survey  movement;  by  8.  P. 

Capen.    Washington,  1918.    0  p.     (Higher  education  circular  no.  11) 

1351.  The  Bureau  of  extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  by  L.  R. 

Wilson  and  L.  A.  Williams.  Washington,  1918.  30  p.  (Bulletin,  1918. 
no.  7) 

1352.  Certain  defects  in  American  education  and  the  remedies  for  thenu    By 

Charles  W.  Eliot.  Washington,  1918.  8  p.  (Teea Cher's  leaflet  no.  5, 
June  1918) 

1853.  A  course  In  food  economies  for  the  housekeeper.    Washington,  1918.    8  p. 
(Home  economics  circular  no.  6) 

1354.  The  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college ;  by  Mal)el  Louise  Robinson.  Wash- 

ington, 1918.    140  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  6) 

1355.  Educational  conditions  in  Arizona.     Report  of  a  survey  by  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  education.  Washington.  1918.  200  p.  illus.  (Bulle- 
tin, 1917,  no.  44) 

1856.  Government  publications  of  Interest  to  home  economics  teachers  and  stu- 

dents. Washington,  1918.  8  p.  (Home  economics  circular  no.  5,  May 
15,  1918) 

1857.  Guide  to  United  States  government  publications;  compiled  by  Walter  I. 

Swanton.     Washington,  1918.    208  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  2) 
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I,  History  of  public  school  education  in  Arizona;  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
Washington,  1918.    141  p.     (Bulletin,  1918.  no.  17) 

).  Instruction  In  Journalism  In  Institutions  of  higher  education;  by  James 
Melvln  I^e.    Washington,  1918.     16  p.     (Bulletin.  1918,  no.  21) 

'.  Keeping  fit.  Issueil  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  section, ^Council  of 
national  defense.    Washington,  1918.    14  p. 

.  The  Land  grant  of  1SG2  and  the  land-grant  colleges;  by  BenJ.  F.  An- 
drews.   Washington,  1918.    63  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  13) 

t.  lessons  in  community  «ml  national  life.  Series  A,  for  the  upi)er  classes 
of  the  high  school.  I*rei>ared  under  the  direction  of  Charles  II.  Judd 
and  liCon  C.  Marshall.     Washington.  1918.    264  p. 

I.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  Index,  February, 
1917-January,  1918.    35  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  22) 

.  Outline  of  an  emergency  course  of  instruction  on  the  war;  prepared  by 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Armand  J.  CJerson,  Albert  E.  McKinley,  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  board  for  historical  service.  Washington,  1918. 
31  p.     (Teachers*  lonflet  no.  4,  August  1918) 

i.  Public  school  classes  for  crippled  children ;  by  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger. 
Washington,  1918.    .52  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  10) 

;.  School  life.    Vol.  1,  no.  1,  August  1.  1918.    Published  semi-monthly. 

.  Training  In  courtesy.  Suggestions  for  teaching  good  manners  In  elemen- 
tary schools;  by  Margaret  S.  McNaught.  Washington,  1918.  42  p. 
illua    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  54) 

1.  Vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education;  a  report  of  the  Ck)mmission 
on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  appointed  by  the  National 
education  association.  Washington,  1918.  29  p.  (Bulletin,  1918, 
no.  19) 

•.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.  Effect  of 
the  war  on  college  budgets.  Washington,  1918.  3  p.  (Higher  education 
circular  no.  10,  April  1918) 

►.  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1916-17. 
Washington,  1918.    74  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  5) 
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my  medical  annals,  170  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

nnl  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

nnl  register  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Burlington,  N.  J. 

rlca.  59  East  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tlcan  annals  of  the  deaf,  241^2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

i'lcan  city,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rlcan  education,  50  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tican  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3505  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tlcan  Journal  of  nursing,  241^2421  Greenmount  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tican  Journal  of  public  health,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rlcan  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Tican  Journal  of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 

rlcan  magazine,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rlcan  magazine  of  art,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rlcan  Oxonian,  Menasha,  Wis. 

rlcan  penman,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rlcan  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Blaas. 

rican  review  of  reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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American  school,  P.  O.  box  134.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  school  board  journal,  354  Milwaukoo  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster,  State  normal  school,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 

Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  Woodland 
Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arkansas  teacher,  Conway,  Ark. 

Asia,  C27  I>exIn.ii:ton  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Association  of  American  colleges  bulletin,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Athemeum,  London,  England. 

Atlantic  monthly,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Banker-farmer,  Champaign,  111. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  101  Trcmont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

British  Journal  of  psychology,  I^ndon,  England. 

Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the  teaching  of  modern  langimges  in  the  high  scboola 
of  New  York  City,  Board  of  education  building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  of  the  High  school  teachers*  association  of  the  District  of  Golumbiat 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Business  educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

California  taxpayers'  journal,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Century  magazine,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child,  London,  England. 

Child  labor  bulletin,  105  East  Twent^'-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child-study,  London,  England. 

Chinese  students'  monthly,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Christian  student,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Classical  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Classical  weekly,  Barnard  college.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  school  journal,  Denver,  Colo. 

Columbia  alumni  news,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  law  review,  New  York.  N.  Y, 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Country  gentleman,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Current  education,  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dental  cosmos.  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dial,  152  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Education,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IiJducation,  Paris,  France. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York  (inc.),  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Educational  foundations.  31-33  East  Twonty-Rovoiitli  Strrot.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Educational  news.     See  Scottish  educational  journal. 

Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York.  X.  Y. 

Educational  standards,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Educator- journal,  403  Newton  Claypool  building,  Indinnnpolis,  Ind. 

Elementary  school  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 

Engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

English  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  III. 

Florida  schoolroom,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

General  federation  magazine,  40  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

General  science  quarterly,  Salem,  Mass. 

Harper's  magazine,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Harvard  law  review,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hibbert  Journal,  London,  England,  and  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

High  school  Journal,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

High  school  quarterly,  Athens,  Ga. 

History  teacher's  maeazine,  McKinley  publishing  company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hospital  school  Journal,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  Urbana,  HI. 

Illinois  teacher,  Urbana,  111. 

Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Indiana  Instructor,  607  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wia 

Inter- America,  Doubleday,  Page,  and  company,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Inter-mountain  educator,  Missoula,  Mont. 

International  review  of  missions,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Johns  Hopkins  alumni  magazine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  des  ^conomistes,  Paris,  France. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Journal  of  delinquency,  Whittier  State  school,  Whittler,  Cal. 

Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Journal  of  education,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology',  Warwick  and  York  (inc.),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record,  London,  England. 

Journal  of  experimental  psychology,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Journal  of  geography,  Madison,  Wis. 

Journal  of  home  economics.  Station  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Journal  of  race  development,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Journal  of  sociologlc  medicine,  52  North  Fourth  Street.  Easton,  Pa. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae.  University  of  Chicago  press, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  1400  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  State  teachers'  association,  5  South  Water  Street, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  teacher,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  Lexlngt(m,  Ky. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Law  quarterly  review,  London,  England. 

Library  journal,  241  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Literary  digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Louisiana  school  work.     See  Southern  school  work. 
McEvoy  magazine,  6  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miinual  training  magazine.  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  IlL 
Mathematics  teacher,  41  North  Queen  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mental  hygiene.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Midland  schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Millard's  review  of  the  Far  East,  Shanghai,  China. 
Mind  and  body,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Mississippi  educational  advance,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Missouri  school  journal,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Moderator-topics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Modem  language  journal,  Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Modem  language  teaching,  London,  England. 
Monatshefte  filr  deutsche  sprache  und  pUdagoglk,  Milwaukee,  V?V%. 
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Mother*s  magazine,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Munsey's  magazine,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nation,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  association  of  corporation  scliools  bulletin,  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  geographic  magazine,  Hubbard  memorial  hall,  Washington,  D.  O. 
National  municipal  review,  North  American  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nation's  business.  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Nature,  London.  England. 
Nature-study  review,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Nebraska  teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
New  Haven  teachers  Journal,  New  Haven,  Gonn. 
New  Jersey  state  research,  Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Mexico  Journal  of  education,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
New  republic,  421  West  Twenty-tii-st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nineteenth  century  and  after,  249  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Normal  instructor  and  prima  rj'  plans,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Normal  .school  bulletin,  Charleston,  111. 

North  American  review,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
North  Carolina  high  scliool  bulletin,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Northwest  Journal  of  education,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nuova  antologia.  Home,  Italy. 
Ohio  educati(mal  monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ohio  teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  home  and  school  herald,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Old  Penn.     Sw  Pennsylvania  gazette. 
Open  court,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Oregon  teachers'  monthly,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I*arent8  review,  I^ndon,  England. 
I^edagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mas& 
Pennsylvania  gazette.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Formerly 

Old  Penn. 
Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  Lanca.ster,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
I  May  ground,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Porto  lUco  s<'hool  review,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
Pos-so  gymnasium  Journal,  Boston,  Mas^. 
I*rinceton  alumni  we<»kly,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
l*rogre.s.sIve  teacher,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Psychoanalytic  review,  41  North  (^ueen  Street.  I>ancaster,  Pa. 
P.sychologleal  clinic.  Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street.  I*hiladelphia,  Pa. 
Public  libraries,  Library  bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

Publishers'  we<»kly.  241  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  si^eech  education,  Menasha,  Wis. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Uecalled  to  life.  I-/on<ion.  England. 

Religious  wlucatlon,  1440  Ea.st  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Revue  de  Paris,  I*Qris,  France. 
Revue  des  <leux  mondes,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  internatiimale  de  I'enseignement.  Paris.  France. 
Revue  pMagogique,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  universitaire,  Paris,  France. 
Rivista  pedagogii*!!.  Rome,  Italy. 
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Rural  school  messenger,  Klrksville,  Mo. 

School.  154  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School,  Toronto,  Canada. 

School  and  home,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

School  and  home  education.  Bloomlngton,  til. 

Srhool  and  science  review,  Austin.  Tex. 

Srlu»ol  and  wnrlety.  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

SchooI-arb<  magazine.  120  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Masa 

School  education,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

School  j^uardian,  London,  England. 

School  hygiene,  London.  England. 

School  index,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

School  life.  Bureau  of  education.  Washington.  D.  C. 

School  music,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago.  111. 

School  science  and  uiatheniutics.  Mount  Morris,  111. 

School  world,  London,  England. 

Schuolninster,  I^ondon,  England. 

Science.  The  Scleme  press,  (iarrlson.  N.  Y. 

Scientific  monthly.  The  Science  press,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Scottish    educational    journal,    Edinburgh,    Scotland.      Formerly    Educational 

news. 
Scribner'.s  magazine,  597  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sewanee  review,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Sierra  educational  news,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Smith  alunmae  quarterly.  Concord,  N.  H. 
South  Dakota  educator,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Southern  school  work,  Alexandria,  La.     Formerly  l^mislnna  scIhm)!  work. 
Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 
Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street.  New  Y(»rk.  N.  Y. 

Teachers  college  record.  Teachers  college.  <V»lumbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Teacher's  journal.  Marion,  Ind. 
Teaching,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Te<*hnology  review.  Boston,  Mass. 
Texas  school  journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Times  educational  supplement,  London,  England. 
Trained  nurse  and  hospitiU  review.  38-40  West  Thlrty-8e<'on<l  Str«M»t,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Training  school  quarterly,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Ungraded,  500  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Uiilverslty  journal.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

I'niversity  record,  irnlversity  of  Chicago  press.  Chicago,  111. 
Unpopular  review.  35  West  Thirty-second  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Virginia  journal  of  education,  Richmond.  Va. 

Vocational  summary.  Federal  board  for  vo<*ational  education,  Washington.  D.  O. 
Volta  review.  Volta  bureau.  Washington.  D.  C. 
West  Virginia  school  jounial  and  educator,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Western  Journal  of  education,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Western  teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Westonian,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Madison.  Wis. 
World's  work,  Doubleday,  Page  and  company.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Wyoming  school  journal,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  oflBce  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1371.  Bloss,  W.  Escott.     Grnmmar  schools  nnd  the  teaching  of  £2nglish  sub- 

jects.    School  guardian,  43:229-31,  251-54,  August,  September  1918. 
I.  The  continental  movement.     II.  The  reform  movement  in  England. 

1372.  Hart,  Joseph  Kinmont.     Democracy  In  education;  a  social  interpreta- 

tion of  the  history  of  education.     New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1918. 

Ix,  418  p.    12*. 

"Bibliographical  suggestions":  p.  410-16. 

1373.  Lavlsse,  Ernest.     Louis  Llard.    Revue  Internationale  de  I'enseignement, 

38 :  81-99,  March-April  1918. 

Reprinted  from  Revue  de  Ppris,  February  1,  1018. 

1374.  Luther  Halsey  Gullck,  18G5-1918.     Survey.  40 :  579-80.  August  24,  1918. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Luthor  Halsey  Gullck. 

fi 


4  CUBBENT  EDUOATIOKAL  PUBLICAXIONS. 

1376.  Mead,  Artliur  Baymond.  The  development  of  free  schools  In  the 
United  States  as  illustrated  by  Connecticut  and  Michigan;  New  York 
city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  1918.  236  p.  tables.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  education, 
no.  91.) 

1376.  WvJf,  JCaurice  de.    The  teaching  of  philosophy  and  the  classUkaatiai  of 

the  sciences  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Philosophical  review,  27 :  856- 

73,  July  1918. 

By  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Loavaln.  Translated  from  the  Frencb 
by  Dr.  Katherine  E.  Gilbert. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED   STATBft. 

1877.  Bagley^  W.  C.     Bducntioii  and  our  democracy.    School  and  society,  8: 

241-45,  August  31,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July  1,  1918,  In- 
troducing the  program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  emergency  and  read- 
justment. 

1378.  Blakely,  Paul  L.     The  hyphenated  schools.     America,  19:461-62,  Au- 

gust 17,  1918. 

Condemns  the  propooal  of  the  National  education  association  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  In  the  matter  of  public  schools.  Says  that 
It  Is  a  proposal  to  begin  In  this  country  a  policy  which  contains  in  germ  the 
Prussian  system,  and  which  will  Issue,  as  in  Germany,  in  "  dehumanised 
schools." 

1379.  Boas,  Franz.    The  mental  attitude  of  the  educated  classes.    Dial,  65: 

145-48,  September  5.  1918. 

The  main  contention  of  this  article  is  that  the  desires  of  the  masaes  are  in 
a  wider  sense  human  than  those  of  the  classes.  In  all  nations,  the  majority 
of  the  intellectuals  arc  conventional — their  thoughts  are  based  on  tradition, 
and  the  range  of  their  vision  is  liable  to  be  limited. 

1380.  Oarr,  W.  L.    The  basis  of  education  in  a  democracy.    School  and  society, 

8 :  30&-12,  September  14,  1918. 

Read  at  the  National  education  association  conference  on  the  place  of 
classical  studies  in  war-modified  education,  held  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, July  2  and  3,  1018. 

Maintains  that  American  education  can  not  be  based  on  physical  -science 
alone.  ' 

1381.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    Training  for  national  service.    School  and  society, 

8 :  301-5,  September  14,  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July,  1918. 

Writer  soys  that  the  democracy  that  Is  to  endure  will  not  only  train  the 
minds  and  the  hands  of  its  future  citizens;  it  will  also  look  to  the  condition 
of  their  bodies. 

1382.  Norrls,  Charles  G.     Salt;  or.  The  education  of  Griffith  Adams,     New 

York,  E.  P.  Duttoii  and  company  [1918]     ix,  378  p.    12*. 

Author  says  that  the  incidents  upon  which  this  story  is  based  are  founded 
upon  fact — or  Irss  than  foct  The  book  undertakes  to  transcribe  the  results  of 
personal  observations  over  a  number  of  years  and  makes  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  the  tale  a  well-known  type  of  American  youth. 

1383.  Schaelfer,  Nathan  C.    The  new  proj?rnni  of  tho  National  education  asso- 

ciation.   Pennsylvania  school  journnl,  67 :  47-50,  August  1918. 
An  opportunity  and  a  responsibility. 

1384.  Williams,  L.  A.  and  Johnston,  J.  H.     A  study  of  the  Wlnston-Salem 

schools,     [Winston-Salem,  N.  C]     Printed  at  the  High  school  press, 
1918.    93  p.    8^ 
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FORBIGN  COUNTBISS. 

1386.  Albeggianif  Ferdinando.     II  nazlonalismo  e  la  scuola.     Rirlsta  peda- 
gogica,  11 :  205-19,  March-April  1918. 

1386.  India.    Bureau  of  education.    The  education  of  factory  children  in  In- 

dia.   Calcutta,  Superintendent  goyernment  printing,  India,  1918.    26  p. 
plates.    8'.    (Its  Pamphlet  no.  2) 

1387.  McClure,  S.  S.    Japanese  have  a  passion  for  education.    National  asso- 

ciation of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5 :  398-405,  September  1918. 

A  survey  of  the  part  education  plays  in  the  progress  of  Japan.  The  desire 
for  knowledge  Is  greater  than  the  schools  can  supply.  Speaks  of  the  pathetic 
struggle  to  gain  entrance  to  the  limited  number  of  colleges. 

1388.  Ormond,    Frances    L.    National    service    in    the    non-English    school. 

School  (Toronto)  7:32-84,  September  1918. 
The  work  of  the  school  in  the  training  of  "  new-Canadians." 

1389.  Bignano,  Eugenio.    The  school  of  to-morrow.    Monist,  28 :  379-03,  July 

1918. 
Author  is  editor  of  Scientla,  Milan,  Italy. 

1390.  Boy,  Basanta  Koomar.    The  new  education  in  India.    Dial,  65 :  15(MS8) 

September  5,  1918. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1391.  Bawden,  "William  T.    Training  the  fighting  mechanic.    Manual  training 

magazine,  20 : 1-10,  September  1918. 

Shows  how  the  Committee  on  education  aitd  special  training  of  the  War 
department  is  giving  special  technical  courses  to  certain  units  of  enlisted  men 
as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  military  duties. 

1392.  The  colleges  and  the  war.    Outlook,  120 :  48-50,  September,  1918. 

Government  plan  for  keeping  the  colleges  alive  during  the  war;  creation  of 
the  students*  army  training  corps  and  other  activities  described. 

1393.  Denbigh,  John  H.    Our  schools  during  and  after  the  war.    School,  29: 

508,  August  15,  1918. 
To  be  continued. 

1394.  National  education  association.    Education  and  the  present  emergency. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  310-81,  June  1918. 

A  symposium  of  "Bducation  and  the  war"  discussions  at  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

Contains :  1.  O.  D.  Stray er :  The  present  emergency  in  education,  p.  810-12. 
2.  G.  8.  Hall :  Some  educational  values  of  war,  p.  812-16.  8.  T.  B.  Kldner : 
Vocational  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers,  p.  81(^17.  4.  B.  H.  Wilson:  The 
war  garden  movement,  p.  818-19.  6.  C.  A.  Prosser :  Vocational  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  act,  p.  320-22.  6.  David  Snedden:  Character  educa- 
tion, p.  822-24.  7.  W.  8.  Small :  The  state  normal  school  and  the  problems 
of  child  health,  p.  826-27.  8.  W.  8.  Deffenbaugh :  Recent  growth  in  city 
school  administration,  p.  327-29.  9.  G.  D.  Strayer:  The  emergency  in  sec- 
ondary education,  p.  329-81. 

« 

1395.  Powell,  B.  E.    The  long  arm  of  learning ;  how  the  "  land-grant  colleges  " 

are  backing  Uncle  Sam.    American  review  of  reviews,  58 :  64-66,  July 
1918. 

Shows  what  the  expert  scientists  of  the  colleges  have   done   to  help  the 
United  States  win  the  war. 

1396.  ShotweU,  J.  T.     University  war  problems.    Columbia  university  quar- 

terly, 20 :  225-34,  July  1918. 

An  address  at  the  General  assembly  of  Columbia  university  on  ICay  7,  1918. 

Considers  the  adjustment  of  Columbia  university  to  the  new  era  which  the 
war  has  ushered  in. 
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1897.  Slichter,  W.  I.    The  war  and  technical  edncation.    Columblar  university 
Quarterly,  20 :  281-86,  July  1918. 

1398.  Swain,  Joseph.  The  crisis  in  the  schools.  Nation,  107 :  246-48»  Septem- 
ber 7,  19ia 

DlsciiBses  "  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  teaching  profession,"  owing  to  war 
conditions.    A  plea  for  better  salaries  and  better  living  conditions  for  teachers. 

1899.  Van  Hise,  Charles  B.    The  war  work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

American  review  of  reviews,  58 :  67-69,  July  1918. 

Describes  the  various  war  activities  of  the  university  In  an  illuatrated 
article. 

1400.  Whitlner»  Isabel  Kimball.    Keeping  school  without  fire.    School  and 

society,  8:  245-49,  August  31,  1918. 

Shows  how  the  teachers  and  pupils  might  have  been  kept  together  during 
coal  shortage  last  winter  by  planning  trips  to  history  museums,  public 
libraries,  etc.,  when  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1401.  Aichmondy  Kenneth.     £}ducation  fpr  liberty.    London,  W.  Collins  sons 

&  CO.  ltd.  [1918]    253  p.    12^ 

Author  defines  education  for  liberty  as  education  In  fellowship,  meaning  by 
the  latter  a  unity  of  spirit  in  a  diversity  of  minds.     This  can  be  attained 
only  by  teaching  that  all  knowledge  is  one.     With  no  conception  of  the  unity 
of  knowledge  there  is  no  fellowship  In  knowledge,  and  no  liberty  In  thought. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1402.  Berliner,  Anna.    Aesthetic  judgments  of  school  children.    Journal  of  ap- 

plied psychology,  2 :  229-42,  September,  1918. 

An  endeavor  to  find  how  various  groups  of  children  would  rank  a  Mriea  of 
picture  cards  according  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  pictures.     Experiment 
made  in  Hebrew  orphan  asylum,  New  York  city. 

1408.  Norsworthy,  Naomi,  and  Whitley,  Mary  Theodora.  The  psychology  of 
childhood.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.  xlx,  375  p.  8*. 
(Brief  course  series  in  education,  ed.  by  P.  Monroe) 

1404.  Swift,  Edgrar  James.  Psychology  and  the  day's  work:  a  study  in  the 
application  of  psychology  to  dally  life.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 

sons,  1918.    388  p.    8°. 

Contents. — 1.  Organization  for  mental  efficiency. — 2.  Thinking  and  act- 
ing.— 8.  Habit  in  preparation  for  efficiency. — 4.  The  psychology  of  learning. — 
6.  Fatigue  and  its  psychology. — 6.  CurioBities  of  memory. — 7.  Memory  and  its 
improvement. — 8.  The  psychology  of  testimony  and  rumor. — 8.  Our  varying 
selves. — 10.    Psychology   of   digestion. 

This  book  undertakes  to  interpret  a  few  of  the  personal  experiences  of  daily 
life.  For  this  purpose,  the  writer  has  tried  to  select  types  of  conduct,  as  well 
as  phases  and  causes  of  behavior,  that  are  fundamental  to  thinking  and  acting, 
whether  in  the  life  of  social  intercourse  or  in  the  business  and  professional 
world. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1406.  Beeley,  Arthur  Lawton.  An  experimental  study  in  left-handedness, 
with  practical  suggestions  for  schoolroom  tests.  Cliicago,  111.,  The 
University  of  Chicago  press  [1918]  vlii,  74  p.  illus.,  tables.  8*.  (Sup- 
plementary educational  monographs  pub.  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
review  and  the  Elementary  school  Journal,  vol.  11,  no.  2,  whole  no.  8) 
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1406.  Brandenborgr,  George  C.    Psycliological  aspects  of  language.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  9 :  313-^,  June,  1918. 

"A  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  languag*  to  generml  in* 
telligence.  On  the  basis  of  an  extensiye  vocabulary  teat  glTen  to  more  than 
IJOO  pupils  in  grades  III  to  XII  the  author  discusses  the  relation  of  Tocabulary 
to  school  grades,  to  standing  in  various  school  subjects,  and  to  general  intelli- 
gence as  determined  by  the  Binet  and  other  tests." 

3407.  Connecticut  school  superintendents'  association.  Conunittee  on  stan- 
dard tests  and  measurements.  Iiornrt.  Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board 
of  oducatUm  [10181     10  p.    8**     (State  board  of  education  Connecticut 

bulleUn  75.    Series  1917-18) 

Committee:  Ernest  C.  Witham,  Carlon  B.  Wheeler. 

1408.  Comelly  C.  B.    A  graduated  scale  for  determining  mental  age.    Kentucky 

high  school  quarterly,  4 : 8-89,  July,  1918. 
Bibliography :  p.  87-89. 

Results  of  an  attempt  by  the  author  to  find  a  satisfactory  scale  for  mental 
measurement  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

1409.  Hubbard,  O.  S.    Some  individual  differences  among  the  pupils  of  two 

fifth-grade    classes.      Educational    administration    and    supervisloii, 

4:24rH60,  May,  1918. 

Besnlts  of  some  tests  given  in  the  schools  of  Alameda,  California. 

1410.  XcCally  W.  A.  and  Johnson,  Abigail  E.    A  comparison  of  open-air  with 

indoor  classes.    Teachers  college  record,  19 :  852-68,  September,  1918. 

In  conclusion  says  that  the  open-air  groups  combined  made  greater  progress 
in  the  tested  functions  than  did  the  indoor  groups. 

1411.  Xonroe,  Walter  S.    Monroe's  standardized  silent  reading  tests.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  psychology,  9 :  803-12,  June,  1918. 

"  The  Elansas  silent  reading  tests  have  been  criticised  because  many  of  the 
tests  resembled  arithmetical  pussies  rather  than  ordinary  reading  material. 
Dr.  Monroe  has  revised  the  tests,  using  material  from  school  readers;  has 
standardised  them  on  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  has  selected  samples 
whose  comprehension  values  are  fairly  uniform." 

1412.  Murdock,  Katherine.    Rate  of  improvement  of  the  feeble-minded  as 

shown  by  standardized  educational  tests.    Journal  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy, 2 :  243-49,  September,  1918. 

An  attempt  "  to  compare  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  feeble-minded  children, 
with  that  of  normal  children,  of  the  same  mental  age  in  elementary  subjects." 

1418.  Otis,  Arthur  S.  An  absolute  point  scale  for  the  group  measurements  of 
Intelligence.  Part  I-II.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  239-61, 
333-48,  May,  June,  1918. 

1414.  Fintner,  Budolf.    The  measurement  of  progress  in  language  ability. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9 :  270-77,  May,  1918. 

1415.  Pressey,  S.  L.  and  Pressey,  L.  W.    A  group  point  scale  for  measuring 

general  intelligence,  with  the  first  results  from  1,100  school  children. 
Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  250-69,  September,  1918. 

Describes  origin  and  plan  of  the  scale ;  the  tests ;  and  validation  of  the 
scale.     Study  of  Indian  school  children. 

1416.  [Prout,    F.    J.]     Handwriting:   uiensuremeuts,    standards    and    methods. 

Report  and  results  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  surveys  in  writing.    [Ck)lumbus, 
O.,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  1017?]    16  p.    dlagrs.    8'. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

■ 

1417.  Kilpatrick,  William  H.    The  project  method.    Teachers  college  record, 

19 :  319-^,  September,  1918. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1418.  Alexander,  Hartley  B.     ''  Eueniy  liinguage."     Midwest  quarterly,  5 :  iK)- 

109,  January,  1918. 

A  judicial  discnssion  of  the  German  language  question  In  our  ■cbools. 

1419.  Blanchard,  Milton  E.    The  need  to  define  anew  the  values  of  Latin. 

School  and  society,  8 :  215-20,  August  24,  1918. 

Read  before  the  Classical  association  of  the  Pacific  states  meeting  with  the 
National  education  association  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  11,  1917. 

1420.  Chamberlain,  James  F.     Esseutlnls  in  geography.    School  and  society,  8: 

220-25,  August  24,  1918. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  geography,  its  content  and  limitationB. 

1421.  Oathany,  J.  Madison.    Tying  history  to  life.    Outlook,  120:  58-^,  Sep- 

tember 11, 1918. 

Motivation  In  the  study  of  history.  Laya  emphasis  on  the  stady  of  current 
history. 

1422.  Palmer,  Gladys  F.     Outline  study  of  a  short  course  in  domestic  science. 

Education,  39 :  22-35,  September,  1918. 

Course  given  by  teachers  of  domestic  science  in  the  High  school  of  commerce. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  last  year. 

1423.  Perrotln,  L6o.     L*Mucntion  litt^ralre  d*npr^  Stendhal.    Revoe  universl- 

talre,  27 :  36-47,  June,  1918. 

Discusses  the  educational  views  expressed  In  the  correspondence  of  Stendhal, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  French  classics  to  his  sister  and 
others. 

1424.  Progressive  requirements  in  American  history  for  junior  and  senior  high 

schools.    School  review,  26 :  473-^9,  September,  1918. 

Report  of  a  committee  to  the  Department  of  history  and  other  social  studies 
of  Academies  and  high  schools  in  relation  with  the  University  of  CSdcago,  May 
10,  1918.    R.  M.  Tryon,  chairman. 

The  following  topics  are  treated :  1.  General  organisation  of  the  field  of 
American  history  for  teaching  purposes ;  2.  Maps  to  make ;  S.  Dates — events  to 
know  and  remember ;  4.  Personages  to  know  and  identify ;  6.  Topics  with  which 
students  should  be  familiar  on  completing  the  course;  6.  Oeneral  method  of 
procedure. 

1425.  Sarton,    George.    The    teaching   of   the   history    of   science.     Scientific 

monthly,  7 :  193-211,  September,  1918. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings :  Teaching  of  historical  facta,  Teach- 
ing of  scientific  facts.  Equipment,  Typical  program,  etc 

1426.  Silverman,  Alexander.     A  survey  of  high-school  chemistry  in  Pennsyl- 

vania.   Science,  n.  s.  48 :  179-82,  August  23, 1918. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  establlahinf  a  relation- 
shlp  between  high-school  and  college  chemistry. 

1427.  Southard,  XL  E.    Mental  hygiene  and  social  work :  notes  on  a  coarse  in 

social  psychiatry   for  social   workers.     Mental   hygiene,   2:   388-406, 

July,  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  mental  hygiene,  and  the  training  of  experts.  Gives 
brief  suggestions  as  to  the  desirable  content  of  courses  for  psychiatric  social 
workers  of  value  in  war  time  and  after. 

1428.  Thoughts  of  a  teacher  of  German.    Atlantic  monthly,  122 :  372-76,  Septem- 

ber, 1918. 

The  writer,  a  coUege  professor  of  German,  built  up  his  department  so  that 
it  became  the  strongest  in  the  institution.  He  loved  the  subject  for  its  own  sake. 
The  article  narrates  how  the  present  changed  conditions  in  German  teaching 
came  about  German  as  a  favorite  study,  hs  a  foster  tongue  to  l>e  affectionately 
cultivated,  is  now  no  more. 
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1429.  Tapper,  Frederick.    The  awful  German  language.    Nation,  107 :  248r-60» 

September  7,  1918. 

A  plea  for  the  itudy  of  German  language.    Quotes  opinions  expressed  in  pub- 
lications of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  education,  etc. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1430.  Neumann,  Henry.     What  can  the  kindergarten  do  for  democracy?    Kin- 

dergarten and  first  grade,  3 :  209-73,  September,  1918. 
Address  giTen  before  the  International  kindergarten  union,  Chicago,  III. 

1431.  Zanzi,  Carlo.     Le  case  del  Bambini  della  Montessori.    Rivista  pedagoglca, 

11 :  157-«2,  March-April,  1918. 
Concluded  from  preceding  issue. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1432.  Burkholder,  A.  C.    The  rural  schools  of  Hays  County,  Texas.     [San 

Marcos,  Texas,  Southwest  T^xas  state  normal  college]  1918.  85  p. 
iUus.,  diagrs.  8"*.  {On  cover:  The  normal  school  bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  2, 
February,  1918.) 

1433.  Oalpin,  Charles  Josiah.     Rural  life.     New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1918. 

xvii,  386  p.     illus.    8*. 

CoNTBNTS. — 1.  Physical  Influences. — 2.  Psychology  of  farm  life. — 3.  The  social 
problem. — 4.  Structure  of  rural  society. — 5.  Social  rdle  of  the  housewife. — ft. 
Social  rOle  of  the  child. — 7. — Rural  relations  of  high  schools. — 8.  Rural  social 

centers. — 9.    Country   clubs.-:— 10.  Country   fetes. — 11.   Farmers'    churches. — 12. 

Timely  surveys. — 18.  Legislation. — 14.  Study  problems. 

1434.  Sar^nt,  C.  G.     Rural  school  improvement  in  Colorado.     Fort  Collins, 

Colo.,  Colorado  agricultural  college  [1918]  02  p.  Illus.  8**.  {On  cover: 
Colorado  agricultural  college  bulletin,  series  XVII,  no.  9,  July,  1918) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1436.  Brelet,  Henri.     L'enseignement  secondalre — ce  qu'll  doit  fttre.     II-III. 

Plan  d*^tudes  de  Tenselgnement  secondalre.    Revue  Internationale  de 

Penseignement,  38 :  189-215,  271-84,  May-June,  July-August  1918. 

Flnit  article  in  the  series  appoered  in  the  Revue  Internationale  for  Septem- 
ber-October 1917. 

1436.  Dahl,  John  L.     Raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  In  our  secondary 

schools.    Journal  of  education,  88 :  202-3,  September  5^  1918. 

1437.  HiUegas,  Milo  B.     The  organization  of  Junior  high  schools  in  small  eom- 

munities.    Teachers  college,  record,  19 :  336-44,  September  1918. 

Shows  how  the  junior  high  school  meets  the  demands  of  the  smaller  com>^ 
munltles  of  Vermont. 

1438.  Smith,  Lewis  Wilbur.     Illinois  high  schools ;  their  organization,  malnte- 

nance,  administration,  and  instruction  with  particular  reference  to  the 
township  high  school.  Issued  by  Francis  G.  Blair,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  [Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  Journal  co.,  state 
printers,  1917]    291  p.    front  (port)  tables,  diagrs.    8°. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1439.  Boston.    School  committee.     A  plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  from 

merit  lists.     March  1918.    Boston,  Printing  department,  1918.    63  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.    8'.     (School  document  no.  2,  1918.    Bulletin  no.  xlv  of 
the  Department  of  educational  Investigation  and  measurement) 
83510—18 2 
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1440.  CauUery,  Maurice.     Ties  professeure  dans  les  univeraltfis  amMcalnca 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  38 :  124-34,  March-April  1918. 
A  chapter  from  the  author*!  recent  book  entitled  Les  nniTvralt^s  et  la  Tie 
Bcientlflque  auz  fitatt-unls.    The  article  deali  with  the  status,  salaries,  etc., 
of  American  college  professors. 

1441.  Fairfax,  John.    College  teachers*  salaries.     Education,  89:  80-45,  Sep- 

tember 1918. 

Statistics  based  on  Bureau  of  education  bulletins  and  data  compiled  by 
teachers  in  different  states,  etc.,  comparing  salaries  paid  to  college  teachers 
with  wages  received  by  skilled  artisans.    A  plea  for  better  salaries. 

1442.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    A  score  card  method  of  teacher-rating.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4 :  297-309,  June  1918. 
Bibltoi^raphy  :  p.  300. 

1443.  Hatlonal  ednoation  aiaooiation.     Dept.  of  normal  lohooli.     Committee 

en  resolutions  and  restatement  of  the  declaration  of  principles. 
A  conscious  program  for  the  normal  schools  and  teachers*  colleges  of 
America.  Keport  .  .  .  adopted  unanimously  at  Pittsburgh  July  3. 
1918.  [Greeley,  CJolo.,  1918]  10  [1]  p.  8^.  {On  caver:  Ck>lorado  state 
teachers  bulletin,  series  xviil,  no.  3.  June  1918) 

Committee :  Qeorgc  S.  Dick,  Charles  B.  McKenny,  J.  0.  Crabbe. 

1444.  Bider,  Linda.     The  emancipation  of  the  woman  teacher.    Education,  89: 

40-54,  September  1918. 

1445.  Somers,  Arthur  S.    The  teachers'  call   to  wider  service.    School,   29: 

492-98.  August  8.  1918. 

AddresH  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Brooklj'n  training  school. 

1446.  Wilkinson,  William  A.     Functions  and  organization  of  practice  teaching 

in  state  normal  schools.  Educational  administration  and  supervision, 
4:  289-90,  June,  1918. 

"  An  attempt  to  point  out  the  part  that  practice  teaching  should  play  and 
to  outline  a  method  of  conducting  it  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  most  serriceable 
as  u  teacher-training  agency." 

1447.  Youngr,  Stark.    The  return  of  the  teacher.    Nation,  107:  251-53,  Sep- 

tember 7,  1918. 

Says  that  the  great  teacher  is  one  who  sets  free  the  particular  genius  of 
ouch  spirit  that  works  with  him. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1448.  Archer,  B.  L.     The  pnssiiuin;  how  «re  our  univerHities  to  train  citizens? 

rx)ndo!i,  A.  &  C.  Hlack,  ltd.,  1918.     xiv.  1.S7  p.     12^ 

This  hook  tir^ofl  that  the  British  universities  forthwith  assume  the  task  of 
training;  leaders  of  men  well  Htted  in  mind  and  heart  to  take  the  conduct  of 
the  Hodal  r«>oriranizntioD  which  is  to  follow  the  war.  Methods  of  training 
are  discuKKed. 

1449.  Bumpus,  Herman  C.     broadening  without  lowering  college  entrance  re- 

quirenientH.    .lournnl  of  education,  88:  172-74,  August  29,  1918. 

1460.  Quinn,    Arthur    Hobson.     College    and    business    efficiency.     Scribner's 
magazine,  04:291-94;  September  1918. 

By  the  dean  of  the  college,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Compares  the  col- 
lege with  husincss,  and  asserts  that  the  collc;;e  is  more  efficient  than  business 
even  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  latter.  In  the  supreme  test  the 
American  college  has  proven  for  all  time  Its  efficiency  as  the  producer  of  men. 

1451.  Bey,  Abel.     I^s  relations  universitaires  franco-suisse.s.    Revtie  Interna- 
tionale de  ren.seignement,  38 :  19-31,  January-February  1918. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1452.  Byrne,  Lee.    An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  education  in  Mobile.    Educa- 

tional exchange,  33:«&-16,  Sept^nber;  10-19,  October,  1918. 

A  detailed  analyiis  of  the  cost  $t  public  education  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  The 
■ystem  of  clflSBiflcatlon  of  expenditure!  and  the  itandarde  of  support  for  dif- 
ferent actirlties  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Alabama. 

1453.  Charters,  W.  W.    Tbe  administration  of  methods  of  teaching.    Bduca- 

I  tional  administration  and  supervision,  4 :  237-44,  May,  1918. 

The  collection  and  dissemination  of  spedflc  deylees  in  teaching  for  aiding 
teachers  in  overcoming  their  difficulties. 

1454.  Hunter,  Fred  M.    The  superintendent  as  a  leader  in  interpretating  the 

curriculum.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  4:  271-80, 

May,  1918. 

Read  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  February  28,  1918,  of  the.D^artment  af 
Superintendence,  National  education  association. 

Speaks  of  the  need  of  intelligent  leadership  of  public  opinion.  Says  that  tha 
superintendent  should  interpi^et  the  curticulum  to  the  teachers  and  members 
of  his  force  and  that  the  marked  changes  developing  in  the  present  school 
system  should  be  fostered  by  an  intelligently  educated  public  sentiment. 

1455.  Knigrht,  F.  B.     Studies  in  supervision.    American  school  board  journal, 

57:  33-34,  September,  1918. 

Intensive  supervision  of  spelling  instruction. 

1456.  Krebs,  Henry  C.    Helping  teachers  a  new  institution.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 88 :  237,  242,  September  12,  1918. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  State  department  of  education  of  New  Jersey 
providing  for  helping  teachers  in  every  county  having  unsupervised  teachers. 

1457.  Bossman,  John  O.    The  best  school  in  the  state.    Arkansas  teacher,  6: 

8-11,  September,  1918. 

The  necessity  for  uniform  records  and  reports  in  order  that  the  efficiency  of 
school  systems  may  be  determined. 

1458.  Sheldon,  E.  E.     Educational  efficiency.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  214- 

18,  June,  1918. 

Claims  that  in  industry,  definite ^  ideals,  reliable,  immediate  and  accurate 
records,  and  standards  of  time,  instruction,  conditions  and  operation,  with  suit- 
able rewards  for  high  efficiency  are  some  of  the  principles  that  are  producing 
satisfactory  results.  Thinks  that  these  principles  of  efficiency,  if  applied  to 
some  of  the  educational  problems,  would  produce  marked  changes  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  work. 

1459.  Storer,  James.    Uniformity  in  school  accounting.    American  school  board 

Journal,  57 :  31-32,  September,  1918. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  school  administration.  National 
education  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  3,  1018. 

1460.  Talbert,  Wllford  E.     Should  school  expenditures  be  limited?    American 

school  board  journal,  57 :  23-25,  74,  September,  1918. 

Discusses  some  limits  proposed  for  regulating  school  expenditures  and  some 
ideal  limits. 

1461.  Thomas,  H.  H.     Fire  insurance.     American   school   board  journal,  57: 

35-37,  September,  1918. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  school  accounting  officers,  Roches- 
ter, May  IG.  1918. 

Advocates,  instead  of  fire  inaurnnce,  that  Rchool  authorities  provide  Are  pre- 
vention apparatus,  select  Are  resisting  materials  for  building  construction,  estab- 
lish by  taxation  or  otherwise  an  instantly  available  interest-bearing  fund  suffi- 
cient in  amount  to  really  indemnify,  and  thereafter  carry  their  own  schoql  rislu. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1462.  Harris,  G.  L.     Supervised  study  in  the  University  of  Chicago  high  school 

School  review,  26 :  490-510,  September,  1M8. 

Methods  of  superviBlon  descrily^d ;  study-clasa  coordination ;  class  attend- 
ance, etc.    Work  in  mathematical  (emphasized. 

Paper  read  before  the  mathematics'  section  of  the  1918  Conference  of  second- 
ary schools  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1463.  Waits,  H.  E.     Saving  time  for  instruction.    School  news  and  practicai 

educator,  82 :  2-8,  September,  1918. 

Making  the  school  a  good  machine  by  saving  time  in  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions  that  are  necessary  in  school  work. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1464.  Broadhurst,  Jean.    Home  and  community  hygiene;  a  text-book  of  per- 

sonal and  public  health.     Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  LIppincott 
company  [1918]    xiii,  428  p.    -iUus.    8^.     (Lippincott's  home  manuals, 

ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews) 

A  book  intended  specially  for  the  student  of  household  administration,  and 
the  student  of  nursing,  but  which  appeals  also  to  the  general  reader.  Among 
the  chapter  headings  aro  the  following :  Schools,  p.  255-72 ;  Mental  hygiene» 
p.  320-27 ;  Health  education,  p.  360-74. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1405.  Brigrgrs,  Le  Baron  B.     Intercollegiate  athletics  and  the  war.    AtllUitie 
monthly,  122 :  303-9,  September,  1918. 

Says  that  In  the  present  crisis  Intercollegiate  athletics,  like  America.  wiU 
stand  or  fall  according  as  they  choose  between  luxury  and  simplicity,  trickery 
and  integrity,  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

1466.  Hilderbrant,  Edith  L.    The  educative  value  of  physical  education.    Edu- 

cation, 39 : 1-10,  September,  1918. 

1467.  Pagrliani,  Luigi.     Urgent!  rlfornie  nelT  iiisegnnmento  dell*  educazione  fl- 

sica  nelle  scuolo  magistrall.    Nuova  antologia,  195 :  279-87,  June  1, 1918. 

1468.  Small,  W.  S.     Physical  education  in  the  high  school  in  the  present  emer- 

gency.   School  and  society,  8 :  282-85,  September  7,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  secondary  education.  National  education 
association,  July   2,   1918. 

Gives  a  program  for  physical  education  In  the  high  schools. 

1469.  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Physical  directors*  society.     [Conference  held  Springfield, 

Mass.,  June,  1918.]    Physical  training,  15:337-466,  June,  1918. 

Contains:  1.  M.  I.  Foss:  The  physical  directorship  as  a  life  calling,  p.  405- 
17.  2.  J.  F.  Enberg:  Physical  training  in  Denmark,  p.  421-29.  8.  T.  A. 
Storey :  State  legislation  for  physical  training,  p.  430-40.  4.  W.  8.  Small : 
Federal  legislation  for  physical  training,  p.  447-52. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1470.  Leo,  Brother.    The  outslde-of-school  environment.    Catholic  school  Jour- 

nal, 18:155-56,  September,  1918. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  effect  of  environment  on  the  English  of  school 
children. 

1471.  Bobb,  Samuel  J.     Education.    Give  him  a  chance.    America,  19:  535-36, 

September  7,  1918. 

Blames  parents  for  the  present-day  lack  of  appreciation  of  mental  training. 
Condemns  the  practice  of  leaving  the  choice  of  remaining  in  school  to  the  Imma- 
ture judgment  of  a  youth  of  fourteen. 
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{.  Toops,  Herbert  A.,  and  Pintner,  Rudolf,    yariabllity  of  the  education  of 

nnemployed  men.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2 :  207-18,  September, 

1918. 

Shows  that  edocation,  wagei,  and  IndoBtrial  succeM  depend  In  a  large  de- 
gree upon  intellectual  aMlity  of  the  man. 

CHILD  WELFARK 

I.  American  association  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality. Transactions  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting,  Richmond,  October 
15-17,  1917.  Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1918. 
4  pts.  8''.  (Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  secretary,  1211  Cathedral  St,  Balti- 
more, Md.) 

Contains :  I't.  II. — 1.  Alice  Ravenhill :  The  education  of  college  and  univer- 
sity women  for  giving  instruction  in  the  care  of  infants,  children,  and 
mothers,  p.  16g~70.  2.  Mary  H.  Mayer:  Bxtension  courses  in  public  schoolf 
for  adult  women  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  children,  p.  171-74;  Discussion,  p. 
174-«1. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

u  Community  schools  for  the  training  of  religious  leaders.  Bulletin 
Issued  at  Bostou  by  Joint  committee  of  Massachusetts  council  of  re- 
ligious education  and  Committee  on  education  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sunday  school  association.    August,  1918.    20  p.    8^. 

Joint  committee's  educational  director :  George  A  Goodridge,  72  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

i.  Engleman,  J.  O.  Moral  education  in  school  and  home.  Chicago,  New 
York  [etc.]     B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1918.    xlv,  314  p.    12*. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

I.  Bryan,  William  Lowe.    The  trap.    Michigan  alumnus,  24:  588-93,  Au- 
gust, 1918. 
Address  made  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Michigan. 
Speaks  of  the  danger  of  vocational  education  leading  a  boy  into  an  occu- 
pational trap.     A  defense  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  that  we  may  be 
kept  young  and  plastic  and  able  to  escape  the  traps  that  lie  'in  wait  for  us. 

'.  Buchanan,  J.  Y.  Drawing  and  manual  training  in  Punjab  schools.  Cal- 
cutta, Superintendent  printing,  India,  1918.  24  p.  plates,  diagra  8*. 
(India.    Bureau  of  education.    Pamphlet  no.  1.) 

I.  Massey,  Bobert.     Pre- vocational  education.     School  (Toronto)  7:  4^-48, 

September,  19ia 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Victoria  pre-vocationai  school  of  Calgary, 
Csnsdn,  by  its  principal. 

K  Mnnroe,  James  Phinney.  Readjustment  of  the  school  from  the  view- 
point of  the  manufacturer.  Journal  of  education,  88 :  19^201,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1918. 

Addrem  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

What  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  demand  of  the  schools  and  methods  of 
cooperation  between  schools  and  industry. 

K  Prosser,  C,  A.  War  work  In  vocational  education.  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  political  and  social  science,  79:268-70,  September, 

1918. 
Describes  projected  activities  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education. 

.  Snedden,  David.  The  birth  and  childhood  of  vocational  education  with  a 
forecast  of  its  development  during  adolescence.  Educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  4 :  261-70,  May,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  of  the 
National  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  July  4,  1918. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUTOANCB. 

1482.  Towne,  Harriet  E.     Some  phases  of  vocational  guidance  work  in  tbe 

Lincoln  public  schools.    Nebraska  teachers,  21 :  27-^1,  September,  1918. 
Speaks  particularly  of  tbe  Junior  cItIc  league  actlTitles. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1488.  Houston,  David  F.    The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
research  and  its  rOle  in  helping  to  win  the  war.    Science,  n.  s.,  48 :  260- 

82,  September  13, 1918. 

Beprinted  from  Weekly  newi  letter.  Department  of  agriculture. 

* 

PROFESSIONAk  EDUCATION. 

1484.  Conference  of  theologrical  schools.    Harvard  university,   August  13- 

16, 1918.    [Proceedings]    Harvard  conference  a  milestone  in  OhristlaD 
unity.    Christian  register  (Boston)  97 :  801-9,  August  2^,  1918. 

Thii  conference  conildered  the  problems  of  religion  ariting  ont  of  the  war, 
especially  the  provlsioD  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  for  the  minlatry. 

1485.  Howe,  Eugrene  C.    Professional  instruction  in  public  health  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.    American  Journal  of  public  health,  8:6OO-O07» 

August,  1918. 

Gives  admission  requirements,  length  of  course,  curriculum,  etc,  of  special 
professional  schools  of  public  health. 

1486.  Talbot,  Eu^ne  S.     Conservation  of  time  in  teaching  dental  students. 

Dental  cosmos,  60 :  772-74,  September,  1918. 

Proposes  that  dental  schools  follow  the  example  of  medical  schools  by  adopt- 
ing a  8  or  2  term  yearly  course,  thereby  curtailing  the  time  of  the  studsnts. 
Says  that  by  this  method  a  year  and  perhaps  more  time  could  be  saved. 

1487.  The  Vassar  nursing-preparatory  course :  a  new  experiment  in  nursing  edu- 

cation.   American  Journal  of  nursing,  18 :  1155-59,  September,  1918. 

An  account  of  the  nursing  battalion  of  430  graduates  from  116  AmerlcaD 
coUeges,  gathered  for  professional  training  at  Vassar  college  in  1918. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1488.  Ellerbe,  Paul  L.     Education  for  citizenship.    Outlook,  120:  64-65,  Sep- 

tember 11,  1918. 

1489.  Judd,  Charles  H.     The  teaching  of  civics.     School  review,  26:  511-d2„ 

September,  1918. 

Address  before  the  High-school  conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
April  9,  1918. 

Says  that  "  civics  and  school  work  should  be  connected,  not  Incidentally  and 
at  a  few  points,  but  fundamentally  and  throughout  the  school  curriculum." 

1490.  A  new  educational  venture.     Nation,  107 :  264-67,  September  7,  1918. 

An  account  of  a  novel  typo  of  school,  for  men  and  women,  designed  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  about  political,  social  and  industrial  conditions 
bearing  on  social  and  economic  readjustment.  Comments  by  Jacques  Loeb, 
I^rnst  Freund,  Carl  Becker,  Alexander  Mciklejohn,  and  E.  M.  Friedman. 

1491.  Oursler,  Charles  F.     What  father  teaches.     Americiin  motherhood,  47: 

15^59,  September,  1918. 

What  fatherB  should  teach  their  boys  and  girls  about  politics. 

1492.  Frosser,  C.  A.     Training  for  citizensbip  through   service.     School  and 

society,  8 :  271-^2,  September  7,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Conference  of  state  executives  and  directors  of  vocational 
education.  Washington,  July  13,  1918. 

Concludes  with  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the  scope  of  a  plan  of  uniTentl 
service  for  national  well-being  and  security. 
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^.  Thomas,  Calvin.  Making  the  melting-pot  melt  Oolombia  onlTerglty 
quarterly,  20 :  214-24,  July,  1918. 

The  training  in  ^triotiim  at  school  and  the  Americanisation  of  the  adult 
immigrant 

H.  Tarkingtoxiy  Orace  A.  My  country ;  a  textbook  in  civics  and  patriotism 
for  young  Americans.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company 
[1918]    894  p.    iUus.    12^ 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

)5.  Krysto,  Christina.    Bringing  the  world  to  our  foreign-language  soldiers. 

National  geographic  magazine,  84 :  82-90,  August,  1918.    illus. 

How  a  mUitary  training  camp  is  solving  a  seemingly  unsurmountable  problem 
by  using  the  G^graphlc 

The  education  of  foreign-langoage  soldiers  at  Camp  Kearny,  California. 

vd,  Paull,  Charles  H.    Americanization;  a  discussion  of  present  conditions 

with  recommendations  for  the  teaching  of  non- Americana     [Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  The  Solvay  process  co.  printing  department]  1918.  87  p.  12*. 
This  report  of  a  survey  undertaken  for  the  Solvay  process  company  of  Syra- 
cose  in  iei7  alms  to  show  (1)  existing  conditions,  not  only  within  the  indostry 
but  in  connection  with  all  other  agencies  In  Americanisation  work,  (2)  to 
show  the  relative  merits  of  aims  and  methods  at  present  in  use ;  (8)  to  dedaee 
certain  fundamentals  of  education  for  non-Americans  which  wiU  be  of  par- 
ticular value  in  Solvay. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

f7.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  6,  no.  1,  March,  191& 

Contains :  1.  H.  B.  Mock :  Human  conservation  and  reclamation,  p.  6-10. 
2.  D.  C.  McMurtrie :  The  Red  cross  institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men ; 
an  American  school  of  reeducation*  p.  17-26.  3.  J.  P.  Munroe:  The  war's 
crippled;  how  they  may  be  made  assets  both  to  themselves  and  to  society,  p. 
27-32.  4.  The  care  and  training  of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors;  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan's  hostel,  Regent's  Park,  London,  England,  p.  41-46.  6.  J.  C. 
Partes :  The  development  in  Ehigland  of  a  state  system  for  the  care  of  the 
disabled  soldier,  p.  09-114.  6.  J.  C.  Faries:  Training  in  English  technical 
schools  for  disabled  soldiers,  p.  116-24.  7.  Oustave  Hirschfeld:  TourvieUe;  a 
trade  school. for  war  cripples,  p.  125-36.  8.  J.  Breuil:  The  vocational  school 
for  disabled  soldiers  at  Rouen,  France,  p.  136-44.  0.  D.  C.  McMurtrie:  A 
bibUography  of  the  war  cripple,  p.  15^96. 

\S.  Blake,  Clarence  J.     Speech-reading  for  the  war  deaf.    Volta  review,  20: 

557-60,   September,  1918. 
Rehabilitation  of  deaf  soldiers. 

^.  Cana'da.  Parliament.  House  of  commons.  Special  committee  on  re- 
turned soldiers.  Returned  soldiers;  proceedings  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider,  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  recep- 
tion, treatment,  care,  training,  and  reeducation  of  the  wounded,  dis- 
abled and  convalescent  who  have  served  in  the  Canadian  expeditionary 
forces,  and  the  provision  of  employment  for  those  who  have  been  hon- 
ourably discharged,  and  the  training  and  reeducation  of  those  so  dis- 
charged who  are  unable  to  engajje  In  their  former  occupation. 
Comprising  the  evidence  taken  and  statements  submitted  in  connection 
therewith.  February  7th  to  July  17th,  1917.     Ottawa,  J.  de  L.  Tach^ 

1917.     xxxvlii,  1262  p.     plates,  fold.  form.     4^ 

Includes  the  rcitorts  and  procpodinprs  of  a  committee  composed  of  nine 
members  of  the  House  of  commons  and  called  the  Special  committee  of  the 
House  of  commons  on  returned  soldiers. 

Sir  Herbert  Ames,  chairman. 
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1600.  Ooodnow,    Minnie.    The    nurse's    part    in    the    soldier's   reedncatloii. 

Trained  nurse  and  hospital  review,  61 :  188-42,  September,  1918. 

1601.  Greener,  Oeor^  C.    Some  aspects  of  rehabilitation  work  for  disabled 

soldiers.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7:  325-30,  September,  1918.    illus. 

1602.  Harper,  Grace  S.    Vooatlonal  reeducation  for  war  cripples  In  France. 

New  York  city,  The  Red  cross  Institute  for  crippled  and  disabled  men, 
1918.  98  p.  plates.  8''.  (Publications  of  the  Red  cross  institute  for 
crippled  and  disabled  men,  ed.  by  D.  O.  McMurtrie.    Series  2,  no.  1) 

1603.  HarriSy  Garrard.    Gardening  for  reeducating  disabled  soldiers.    Garden 

magazine,  28:  46^46,  September,  1918.    illus. 

Curative  value  of  the  work  amply  demonstrated  in  European  hospitmU  and 
reconstruction  centers — ^plans  comprehensive  developing  for  over  here. 

1604.  Lakeman,  Curtis  E.    The  after-care  of  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  79: 
114-29.  September,  1918. 

1605.  Making  the  maimed  whole.    What  our  wounded  soldiers  can  learn  from 

disabled  men  who  have  been  educated  for  efficiency.     Outlook,  120: 

54-67,  September,  19ia 

A  symposium  on  the  rehabUltation  of  wounded  soldiers. 

1606.  Bed  cross  institate  for  crippled  and  disabled  men.      Publications. 

Series  1,  no.  12-15.  New  York  city,  The  Red  cross  institute  for  crip- 
pled and  disabled  men,  1918.    4 v.    4°. 

12.  Ruth  Underbill :  Provision  for  war  cripples  in  Italy.     18  p. 

13.  Ruth  TTnderhlll :  Provision  for  war  cripples  la  Qennany.     45  p. 

14.  Gladys  Gladding  Whiteside :  Provision  for  vocational  i;eedncation  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  in  France.     29  p. 

16.  Gladys  Gladding  Whiteside:   Provision  for  the  reeducation  of   Belgian 
'  war  cripples.     11  p. 

1607.  8tern»  Rose  QoldAmith.    Our  deafened  soldiers ;  a  problem  <of  the  near 

future.    Surrey,  40:  627-80,  September  7,  1918. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1608.  Davis,  Xatherine  B.    Women*s  education  in  social  hygiene.    Annals  of 

the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  79 :  167-77,  Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

Work  of  the  section  on  women's  work  of  the  social  hygiene  division  of  the 
Commission  on  training  camp  activities. 

1609.  Wallichy   V.     L'6ducatlon   par  runlversit4.     Revue   unlversitaire,    27: 

20-31,  June,  1918. 

An  address  to  the  students  of  the  normal  school  for  women  at  Sevres.  The 
speaker  shows  how  French  women  may  promote  a  form  of  education  which  will 
arrest  the  progress  of  depopulation  in  France. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1610.  Oldham,  J.  H.    Hollls  B.  Frissell  and  Hampton.    Constructive  quarterly, 

6:669-76,  September,  1918. 

1611.  ITniTersitx  commission  on  southern  race  questions.     Minutes  [1912-17] 

[n.  p.,  1918?J    76  p.    plates,  ports.    8^ 
Secretary  of  commission :  W.  M.  Hunley.  Box  722,  Lexington,  Va. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1612.  Andrews,  Harriet  XT.    A  little  cruise  amoug  tbe  deaf.    Boston  and  else- 

where.   Volta  review,  20 :  563-68,  September,  19ia 

Second  paper  of  series.  Running  comments  on  schools  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf. 
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.  Dnunxnond,  Mareraret.     Number  teaching.     Child   (liondon)   8:  509-16, 

August,  1918. 
Lays  emphasis  on  teaching  numbers  to  backward  children. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

.  Gary,  Elisabeth  L.  The  Metropolitan  museum  and  education.  Amerl- 
«in  magazine  of  art,  9 :  435-37,  September,  1918. 

UBRARIES  AND  READING. 

.  Berkey,  J.  M.     Correlation  between  libraries  and  schools.     Pittsburgh 
school  bulletin.  12 :  331-37,  369-77,  September,  October,  1918. 
Address  before  the  Carnegie  library  school,  February  28,  1018. 

.  Hall,  Mary  E.    War  service  of  high  school  libraries.    Library  Journal, 

43 :  708-14,  September,  1918. 

Compiled  by  Miss  Hall  from  material  sent  by  fellow  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  high-school  libraries  for  the  library  department  of  the  National 
education  association,  1018. 

.  Hltt,  Eleanor.    Library  service  for  the  child  of  elementary  school  age. 

Western  journal  of  education,  24 :  3-4,  August,  1918. 
Written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian. 

.  Lewis,    William    Draper.      Instruction    In    literature.      Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  67:66-70,  August,  1918. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  establishment  of  reading  habits  among  children. 

.  Standard  library  organization  and  equipment  for  accredited  secondary 
schools  of  different  sizes.     North  central  association  of  colleges  and 

secondary  schools.     [Chicago?  1918]     43  p.    8^ 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  at  its  Chicago  meeting,  March  21-24,  1018 ;  also  by  the  Na- 
tional education  association,  at  Pittsburgh,  July,  1018.  It  was  prepared  for 
the  Commission  on  unit  courses  and  curricula  by  C.  C.  Certain,  Cass  technical 
high  school,  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  chairman  of  Committee  on  library  organisation 
and  equipment 

Reviewed  by  Mary  E.  Hall  and  Mabel  Williams  in  Library  Journal,  Septem- 
ber, 1018,  p.  680-82. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

.  Americanization  bulletin,  vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  15,  1918.  Probably 
twice  a  month. 

.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.  Series  B,  for  the  first  class  of 
the  high  school  and  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Wash- 
ington, 1918.    264  p. 

.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.  Series  C,  for  the  Intermediate 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.    Washington,  1918.    264  p. 

.  Liberty  day,  October  12,  1918.  Suggestions  for  community  celebrations, 
by  Henry  E.  Jackson  and  Clara  L.  Van  Slyck.  Washington,  1918. 
31  p. 

.  Sclency  teaching  in  secondary  schools  in  the  war  emergency.  Washing- 
ton, 1918.    19  p.     (Secondary  school  circular  no.  3,  September,  1918.) 

.  Suggestions  for  a  program  foe  fire  prevention  day.  Prepared  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  the  national  board  of  fire  underwriters.  De- 
signed for  use  In  schoolrooms  upon  Friday,  November  1,  1918.  12  p. 
(Teachers'  leaflet  no.  6,  October,  1918.) 
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PREFACE. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
presents  herewith  the  cardinal  principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
its  reviewing  committee,  should  guide  the  reorganization  and  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  commission  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  which  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  1911.  That 
committee  set  forth  briefly  its  conception  of  the  field  and  function  of 
secondary  education  and  urged  the  modification  of  college  entrance 
requirements  in  order  that  the  secondary  school  might  adapt  its  work 
to  the  varying  needs  of  its  pupils  without  closing  to  them  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  education  in  higher  institutions.  It  took  the 
lx)sition  that  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  well-plamied  high- 
school  curriculum  should  be  accepted  as  a  preparation  for  college. 
This  recommendation  accentuated  the  responsibility  of  the  secondary 
school  for  planning  its  work  so  that  young  people  may  meet  the 
ne^ds  of  democracy. 

Through  16  of  its  committees  the  commission  is  issuing  reports 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
schools,  and  with  the  aims,  methods,  and  content  of  the  various 
studies.  To  assist  these  committees  through  constructive  criticism, 
a  reviewing  committee  was  organized  in  1913.  Besides  conducting 
continuous  correspondence,  that  committee  has  each  year  held  one  or 
two  meetings  of  from  one  to  six  days'  duration,  at  which  reports  of 
the  various  committees  were  discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
as  a  result  some  of  the  reports  have  been  revised  and  rewritten  sev- 
eral times.  In  addition  to  its  task  of  criticizing  reports,  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  reviewing  committee  itself  should  outline  in  a  sin- 
gle brief  report  those  fundamental  principles  that  would  be  most 
helpful  in  directing  secondary  education.  In  its  desire  to  determine 
the  principles  that  are  most  significant  and  to  set  them  forth  ade- 
quately, the  reviewing  committee  has  been  three  years  in  formulating 
and  revising  the  report  which  is  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

The  reports  already  issued  by  seven  committees  and  listed  on  the 
last  page  of  this  bulletin  arc,  for  the  most  part,  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  herein  set  forth. 

The  translation  of  these  cardinal  principles  into  daily  practice  will 
of  necessity  call  for  continued  study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  officers  and  teachers  in  secondary  schoools. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 
Chairman  of  the  CammUsion. 
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I.  THE  NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION. 

Secondary  education  should  l)e  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  so-  ^ 
ciety  to  be  served,  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  be  educated, 
and  the  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and  practice  available. 
These  factors  are  by  no  means  static.  Society  is  always  in  process 
of  development;  the  character  of  the  secondary-school  population 
undergoes  modification ;  and  the  sciences  on  which  educational  theory 
and  practice  depend  constantly  furnish  new  information.  Secondary 
education,  however,  like  any  other  established  agency  of  society,  is 
conservative  and  tends  to  resist  modification.  Failure  to  make  ad- 
justments when  the  need  arises  leads  to  the  iiecessity  for  extensive 
reorganization  at  irregular  intervals.  The  evidence  is  strong  that 
such  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  secondary  education  is  im- 
perative at  the  present  time. 

1.  Changes  in  society, — Within  the  past  few  decades  changes  have 
taken  place  in  American  life  profoundly  affecting  the  activities  of 
the  individual.  As  a  citizen,  he  must  to  a  greater  extent  and  in  a  more 
direct  way  cope  with  problems  of  community  life.  State  and  National 
Governments,  and  international  relationships.  As  a  worker,  he  must 
adjust  himself  to  a  more  complex  economic  order.  As  a  relatively 
independent  personality,  he  has  more  leisure.  Tlie  problems  arising 
from  t¥ese"TKree  dominant  phases  of  life  are  closely  interrelated  and 
call  for  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  on  the  pai-t  of  every 
citizen  that  can  not  be  secured  through  elementary  education  alone, 
or  even  through  secondary  education  unless  the  scope  of  that  edu- 
cation is  broadened. 

The  responsibility  of  the  sccoiidiirv  school  is  still  further  increased 
because  many  social  agencies  other  than  the  school  affort' 
iilus  for  education  than  heretofore.    In  inany  vocations  *^^y*  ^'^^ 
come  such  significant  changes  as  the  substitution  of  tlie  f.  '  ideals, 
tem  for  the  domestic  svstem  of  industrv;  the  use  of  mac?  ^^^ 
place  of  manual  labor;  the  high  specialization  of  processes- 
corresponding  subdivision  of  labor;  and  the  breakdown  of  i 
pi^entice  system.  In  connection  witli  home  and  family  life  haj 
quently  come  lessened  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  childrc;  ,1 
withdrawal  of  the  father  and  sometimes  the  mother  from  ho'      1 
cupations  to  the  factory  or  store ;  and  increased  urbanization^  v 
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ing  in  less  unifitHl  famil^y  life.  Simihirly,  muiiy  impoitant  clumgos 
have  takon  pliioo  in  coniniunil y  life,  in  the  chnivli,  in  the  State,  and 
in  other  institutions.  These  ehan«:es  in  Aniericnn  life  call  for  ex- 
tensive niodiiieations  in  secon«larv  education. 

•J.  Clunufcs  in  th(  Rcvondnry-yiohool  ftofnthdion, — In  the  past  ifo 
years  tliert'  have  hetMi  n:jirke(i  chnn^es  in  tlie  secondary-.school  pop- 
ulation nf  the  Unil"<l  Stat<\^.  Tlie  number  of  pupils  has  increased, 
according  to  Kederal  returns,  from  oiu»  for  every  210  of  the  total 
popidation  in  188J)-J)0,  to  one  for  every  1*21  in  IS1M»-19(K),  to  one  for 
every  St)  in  1J)01)  10.  and  to  one  for  everv  T^  of  the  estimated  total 
population  in  1014-15.  The  character  of  the  s(>ioond a ry- school  pop- 
uh^tion  hjis  heen  UKKliiied  hy  the  entrance  i>{  large  nnmhers  of  pupils 
of  widely  varying  capacities,  aptitudes,  social  heredity,  and  destinies 
in  life.  Further,  the  broa<lening  of  the  scope  of  secondary  education 
has  brought  t<»  the  school  numy  pu]>ils  who  d<»  not  complete  the  full 
coui-sc»  but  leave  at  various  stages  of  advancement.  The  needs  of  these 
pupils  can  not  \w  negle<ted,  nor  can  we  exp<»ci.  in  the  near  future 
that  all  pupils  will  be  able  to  complete  the  se<-ondary  sch«>ol  as  full- 
time  students. 

At  present  oidy  al)out  one-third  of  the  pupils  who  (»nt^r  the  fiinst 
year  of  the  elementai'y  school  reach  the  four-year  high  s(*hool,  and 
only  about  one  in  nine  is  graduated.  Of  those  who  enter  the  seventh 
^school  year,  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  reach  the  fii'st  year  of  th(» 
four-year  high  school.  Of  those  who  enter  the  four-year  high  school 
abotit  one-third  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the  sec(md  year,  alx>ut 
one-half  are  gone  befoie  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  and  fewer 
than  one-thii'«l  are  graduatecl.  Thes<'  faets  can  no  longer  U»  safely 
ignored. 

3.  Chaufjfcs  hi  r(/ui(ffio/i(f/  t/i(ort/,--T\\v  sciences  on  which  educa- 
tional theory  depends  have  within  recent  yeais  nuule  significant 
contributions.  In  particular,  educaticMial  psychology  emphasiieeH  the 
following  fa(;tors: 

{a)  Iii(fir*(1vnl  diffcrcncrfi  hi  rttparitita  oruf  apflfudcft  amonif  see^ 
ondai'i/sohooj  puplh.  Alrea<ly  re«*ogni'/ed  to  some  extent,  this  factor 
merits /wJler  attention. 

Moder?  reexaminafioh  and  irinfcr/nrfafiou  of  i<ubj{'rt  voUuh  and 

Music.^^  fiicfJiods  irifh  rcfcrchrc  in  ^^  f/<  ncrof  dhcipUncy — ^AVTiile 

T^jlf-erdict  of  modern  psychology  has  not  as  yet  been  rendered, 

^v  that  former  conceptions  of  '•general  vahies''  nuist  Ik*  thor- 

•  y  revised. 

ImportaiU'C    of   (fpp^l/hi<j    hn^nnhdiji. — Subject    values    and 

*  ng  methods  must  be  tested  in  terms  (rf4he  laws  of  learning  and 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  activities  of  life,  rather  than 
*aril3'  in  terms  of  the  demands  of  any  subjj^t  as  a  logically  or- 
^zed  science.  * 
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(d)  Cantinuity  in  the  develojrment  of  children, — ^It  has  long* been ^ 
held  that  psychological  changes  at  certain  stages  are  so  pronounced  "^ 
us  to  ovci'shadow  the  continuity  of  development.  On  this  basis 
secondary  education  has  been  sharply  separated  from  elementary  edu- 
cation. Modem  psychology',  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  in  most  respects  a  continuous  process  and 
that,  therefore,  any  sudden  or  abrupt  break  between  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  school  or  between  any  two  successive  stages  of 
education  is  undesirable. 

The  foregoing  change^n  society,  in  the  character  of  the  secondary- 
school  population7  and"  in  educational  theory,  together  with  many 
other  considerations,  call  for  extensive  modifications  of  secondary 
education.  Such  modifications  have  already  begun  in  pail.  The 
present  need  is  for  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
reorganization,  and  its  adoption,  with  suitable  adjustments,  in  all 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation.  Hence  it  is  appropriate  for  a 
representative  body  like  the  National  Education  Association  to  out- 
line such  a  program.  Tliis  is  the  task  entrusted  by  that  .association 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

XL  THE  GOAL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY.' 

Education  in  the  United  States  should  be  guided  by  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  It  is  the  ideal  of  democracy 
that  the  individual  and  society  may  find  fulfillment  each  in  the 
other.  Democracy  sanctions  neither  the  exploitation  of  the  individ- 
ual by  society,  nor  the  disregard  of  the  interests  of  society  by  the 
individual.    More  explicitly — 

The  purpose  of  democracy  is  so  to  organize  society  that  each  member  - 
may  develop  his  personality  primarily  throngh  activities  designed  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

This  ideal  demands  that  human  activities  be  placed  upon  a  high 
level  of  efficiency ;  that  to  this  efficiency  be  added  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  these  activities  and  loyalty  to  the  best  ideals  in- 
volved ;  and  that  the  individual  choose  that  vocation  and  those  forms 
of  social  service  in  which  his  personality  may  develop  and  become 
most  effective.  For  the  achievement  of  these  ends  democracy  must 
place  chief  reliance  upon  education. 

Consequently,  education  in  a  democracy,  both  within  and  without  the 
school,  should  develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals, 
habits,  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his  place  and  use  that  place  to 
shape  both  himself  and  society  toward  ever  nobler  ends.  * 

III.  THE  MAIN  OBJECTIVES  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  determine  the  main  objectives  that  should  guide  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  activities  of  the 
individual.    Normally  he  is  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  vocational 
88453*— 18 2 
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groui>,  and  of  vnrioiis  civic  groups,  and  by  virtno  of  these  itJation- 
sliips  lie  is  called  upon  to  engage  in  activities  that  enrich  the  family 
life,  l^o  render  important  vocational  services  to  his  fellows,  and  to 
promote  the  common  welfare.  It  follows,  therefoix?,  that  worthy 
home-membership,  ^viK-ation,  and  citizenship,  demand  attention  as 
Three*of  the  leading  objectives. 

Aside  from  <he  immediate  discharge  of  these  specific  duties,  every 
individual  should  have  a  margin  of  time  for  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal and  social  interests.  This  leisure,  if  worthily  used,  will  re- 
create his  powei's  and  enlarge  and  enricli  life,  thereby  making  him 
better  able  to  meet  his  responsibilitieis. '  The  unworthy  use  of  leisure 
impairs  health,  disruptis  home  life,  lessens  vocational  efficiency,  and 
destroys  civic-mindcdness.  The  tendency  in  industrial  life,  aided  by 
legislation,  is  to  decrease  the  working  hourt  of  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple. While  shortened  hours  tend  to  lesson  the  harmful  reactions  thai 
arise  fi"om  prolonged  strain,  they  incivase,  if  possible,  the  imiwrtance 
of  preparj^tion  for  leisure.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  eiluca- 
tion  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  of  increasing  importance  as  an 
objective. 

To  dischai'ge  the  duties  of  life  and  to  benefit  from  leisure,  one 
must  have  good  health.  The  health  of  the  individual  is  essential  also 
to  the  vitality  of  the  race  and  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Health 
education  Ls,  therefore,  fundamental. 

There  are  various  processes,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetical 
computations,  and  oral  and  written  exi)ression,  that  are  needed  as 
to5ols  in  the  afl'airs  of  life.  Consequently,  conmiand  of  those  fuuda- 
ment4il  pro<*esses,  while  not  an  end  in  itst^lf.  is  nevertheless  an  indis- 
pensable objective. 

And,  finally,  the  realization  of  the  objectives  already  named  is  de- 
pendent upon  ethical  irharucter,  that  is,  upon  conduct  founded  upon 
right  principles,  dearl}'  perceived  and  loyally  adhered  to.  Good 
citizi>nship,  vocational  excellence,  and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  go 
hand  in  hand  with  ethical  character;  they  are  at  once  the  fruits  of 
sterling  character  and  the  channels  through  which  such  character  ib 
developed  and  made  manifest.  On  the  one  hand,  character  is  mean- 
ingless apart  from  the  will  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  duties  will  be  rightly 
discharged  unless  principles  are  substituted  for  impulses,  however 
•  well-intentioned  such  impulses  may  be.  "  Consequently  ethical  char- 
acter is  at  once  involved  in  all  the  other  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  requires  specific  consideration  in  any  program  of  national  edu- 
cation. 

This  commission,  therefore,  regards  the  following  as  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  education :  1.  Health.    2.  Command  of  fundamental  proc- 
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esses,     3.  Worthy  home-membership.    4.  Vocation.     5.  Citizenship. 
6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure.    7.  Ethical  character. 

The  naming  of  the  above  objectives  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  process  of  education  can  be  divided  into  separated  fields.  This 
can  not  be,  since  the  pupil  is  indivisible.  Xor  is  the  analysis  all- 
inclusive.  Neveilheless,  we  believe  that  distinguishing  and  naming 
these  objectives  will  aid  in  directing  efforts;  and  we  hold  that  they 
should  constitute  the  principal  aims  in  education. 

IV.    THE  ROLE  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ACHIEVING  THESE 

OBJECTIVES. 

The  objectives  outlined  above  apply  to  education  as  a  whole — ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
consider  specifically  the  role  of  secondary  education  in  achieving  each 
of  these  objectives. 

For  reasons  stated  in  Section  X,  this  commission  favors  such  reor- 
ganization that  secondary  education  may  be  defined  as  applying  to 
all  pupils  of  njlproximately  12  to  18  years  of  age. 

1.  Health, — ^Health  needs  can  not  be  neglected  during  the  period 
of  secondary  education  without  serious  danger  to  the  individual  and 
the  race.  The  secondary  school  should  therefore  provide  health  in- 
struction, inculcate  healtli  habits,  organize  an  effective  program  of 
physical  activities,  regard  health  needs  in  planning  work  and  play, 
and  cooperate  with  home  and  community  in  safe-guarding  and  pro- 
moting health  interests. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  public 
to  recognize  that  the  health  needs  of  young  people  are  of  vital  im- 
I>ortance  to  society,  to  secure  teachers  competent  to  ascertain  and 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  and  able  to  inculcate  in  the  entire 
student  body  a  love  for  clean  spoii:,  to  furnish  adequate  equipment 
for  physical  activities,  and  to  make  the  school  building,  its  rooms  and 
surroundings,  confonn  to  the  best  standards  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation.^ 

2.  Command  of  fuiidarnental  procestses, — Much  of  the  energy  of  the 
elementary  school  is  properly  devoted  to  teaching  certain  fundamen- 
tal processes,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetical  computations, 
and  the  elements  of  oral  and  written  expression.  The  facility  that  a 
child  of  12  or  11  may  acquire  in  the  use  of  these  tools  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  modern  life.  This  is  jmrticularly  true  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Proficiency  in  many  of  tlicse  processes  may  be  increased 
more  effectively  by  their  application  to  new  material  than  by  the 
formal  reviews  commonly  employed  in   grades  seven   and  eight. 

1  For  the  outlines  «if  a  hralth  prof:rnni.  foo  n  roport  of  thiK  coinmlRslon  insued  l>j  the 
Bureau  of  EducaUon  sua  Bulletin,  1017,  No.  50,  "  Pbyslcal  EducaUon  In  Secondary  Bcbooli.'* 
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ThnMi£rlu)ut  tlio  serondsirv  school,  instrnctioii  aii<l  inarticv  iiuist  <r<> 
hiHid  in  hand,  but  as  inilioatod  in  the  report,  of  tlio  coniniittoo  on 
/  Enjriish,'  only  so  much  theory  should  he  tau<rht  at  any  one  time  as 
will  show  results  in  ])ractice. 

o.  Worthy  /uwn'-tm  mhrrtthip, — Wortliy  home-memhershi})  as  an 
objective  calls  for  the  development  of  thoM'  (jualities  that  make  the  in- 
dividual a  worthy  member  of  a  family,  both  cniitril>utin«r  to  and  de- 
riviuju:  benefu  from  that  membei'shi[>. 

This  objedive  aj)plies  to  both  bov.-N  and  ^irl>.  The.  M»(ial  siudic- 
shouhl  deal  with  the  home  as  a  fundamental  social  instTtution  ami 
clarifs'  it^^  relation  to  the  wider  intere>t>  outride.  Literaiure  >]iould 
inter|)ret  and  idealize  the  human  (deu)ents  that.  *j:o  to  malve  the  home. 
Aiusii'  and  art  should  result  in  more  beautiful  honies  and  in  <xreater 
joy  therein.  The  coe<lucational  school  with  a  racidly  of  men  ami 
woMu  11  should,  in  its  orpmization  and  its  activiiic.>,  exemplify  whole- 
some relations  between  boys  and  ^\r\>  and  nu'U  and  women. 

H<jme  membership  as  an  obje«"tivc  should  not  i>e  thou^dit  of  xdely 
with  KflVn'iKM*  to  future  dutie>.  I  hesr  are  the  lH'ttci?W!:uarunteed  if 
the  school  helj)s  the  pupils  to  iai.t*  ihe  ri«rht  attitude  toward  present 
honn»  i-e>ponsibilities  and  intnpiiMs  lo  them  ihr  <*ontribution  of  lh(» 
luHue  to  their  development. 

In  the  education  of  (^very  hiirh-si;h(»ol  ^irl.  the  hous<4iokl  nvi> 
.should  have  a  prominent  [Jace  TTecansi*  of  their  importance  to  the 
girl  lu'iscdf  and  to  othei'>  whose  welfare  will  be  directly  in  her  keep- 
'u\*X.  The  attention  now  devoted  to  this  phas**  of  e<lu<*ation  is  in- 
ade(|uati^  and  especially  so  for  girls  lueparing  foi*  occui)ations  not 
relate<l  to  the  household  arts  and  for  girls  planning  for  higher  insti- 
tuti(»ns.  The  majority  of  girls  who  entiM-  wage-earning  (Krupations 
dire<;tlv  from  the  high  school  remain  in  them  for  onlv  a  few  voar.s, 
sifti'r  which  honu'  jnaking  becomes  their  lifelong  occupation.  For 
lliem  the  high-school  period  oflers  the  only  assui'ed  o|)port unity  t^) 
l>i*epai*e  for  that  lifelong  occu[»ation,  ami  it  i&  during  this  |)eri(Ml 
thai  they  ar(?  most  likely  to  form  their  iileaU  of  life's  dutii»s  and  re- 
sponsibilities.     F<\)r  girls  ])lanning  t^>  enter  higher  institutions — 

our  U'lKlhional  Iiicals  (if  preparation  for  lii^lier  institutions  iiro  particiilurly 
fucoiiirrnous  with  the  actiiai  iiccmIs  and  future  ^e^4iX)nsihiUties  of  pirls.  It 
would  s<rni  that  such  hlgh-scliool  work  as  is  iiart'iaUy  (U^^rj^ucil  to  ileveloi* 
aiiMiciiy  for,  and  interest  in,  U»e  i>roi>er  iiiiina^ctMncnt  and  (■on<luct  of  a  home 
shouM  1"*  rejandoil  as  of  iniiH)rtanco  at  least  <Miual  to  tliat  of  any  other  worlc. 
Wo  do  nnt  understand  how  ^ioclety  can  pro|»t»rIy  continue  l<>  sanction  for  girls 
hleli-srh(M>I  curriculuiris  that  dinre^aril  thi}<  fundamental  netMl,  oven  though 
such  currinilunis  arc  phinncd  in  res|K)use  to  the  tieniands  made  by  ^kn1lc  of  the 
colle^res  for  women.* 


^  l>urf4ni  of  likliicatloii.  ItuUctiii,  1917.  No.  2,  "  Ucorgniiizutioii  uf  Vlnelish  in  Hecondarj 
Schools.  -  [ 

'Ui'l'ort  of  Uk'  Tonindttrc  ou  the  Articulullon  of  lltjfli  Siliool  juiH  V'ollcgc,  1011. 
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In  the  education  of  boj's,  some  opportunity  should  be  found  to 
give  them  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  apprecidtion  of  the  value  of  the 
well-appointed  home  and  of  the  labor  and  skill  required  to  maintain 
such  a  home,  to  the  end  that  they  may  cooperate  more  effectively. 
For  instance,  they  should  understand  the  essentials  of  food  values, 
of  sanitation,  and  of  household  budgets. 

4.  Vocation. — ^\^ocational  education  should  equip  the  individual  to 
secure  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  to  serve 
society  well  through  his  vocation,  to  maintain  the  right  relationships 
toward  his  fellow  workers  and  society,  and,  «£  far  as  possible,  to 
find  in  that  vocation  his  own  best  development. 

This  ideal  demands  that  the  pupil  explore  his  own  capacities  and 
aptitudes,  and  make  a  survey  of  the  world's  work,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  select  his  vocation  wisely.  Hence,  an  effective  program  of  vo- 
cational guidance  in  the  secondary  school  is  essential.^ 

Vocational  education  should  aim  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  j 
the  significance  of  the  vocation  to  the  commimity,  and  a  clear  con-  j 
ception  of  right  relations  between  the  members  of  the  chosen  vocation, 
between  different  vocational  groups,  between  employer  and  employee, 
and  between  producer  and  consumer.     These  aspects  of  vocational 
education,  heretofore  neglected,  demand  emphatic  attention.     ' ' 

The  extent  to  which  the  secondary  school  should  offer  training  for  » 
a  specific  vocation  dejwnds  upon  the  vocation,  the  facilities  that  the 
school  can  acquire,  and  the  opportunity  that  the  pupil  may  have  to 
obtain  such  training  later.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results  those  pro- 
ficient in  that  vocation  should  be  employed  as  instructors  and  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  vocation  should  be  utilized  either  within  the 
high  school  or  in  cooperation  with  the  home,  farm,  shop,  or  office. 
Much  of  the  pupil's  time  will  be  required  to  produce  such  efficiency. 

5.  Civic  education  should  develop  in  the  individual  those  qualities 
whereby  he  will  act  well  his  part  as  a  member  of  neighborhood,  town 
or  city.  State,  and  Nation,  and  give  him  a  basis  for  understanding  in- 
ternational problems.  • 

For  such  citizenship  the  following  are  essential:  A  many-sided 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities  to  which  one  belongs; 
loyalty  to  ideals  of  civic  righteousness ;  practical  knowledge  of  social 
agencies  and  institutions;  good  judgment  as  to  means  and  methods 
that  will  promote  one  social  end  without  defeating  others;  and  as 
putting  all  these  into  effect,  habits  of  cordial  cooperation  in  social 
undertakings. 

The  school  should  develop  the  concept  that  the  civic  duties  of  men 
and  women,  while  in  part  identical,  are  also  in  part  supplementary. 

'  F?**.a  oompreheDsiTC  projn'am  of  vocationnl  guidance  sec  a  report  of  this  commlnlon 
Issaed  as  Bnreau  of  Education  Bulletin,  191S,  No.  10,  '*  Vocational  Guidance  in  Seconda-y    . 
Bcboola." 
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Differentia tion  in  civic  activities  is  to  bo  encouraged,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  loss  of  interest  in  the  conunon  problems  with  which  all 
should  cope. 

Among  the  means  for  developing  attitude^,  and  habits  impoitant 
in  a  democracy  arc  the  assignment  of  projects  and  problems  to 
groups  of  pu[)ils  for  cooperative  solution  and  the  socialized  iHjcita- 
tion  whereby  the  class  as  a  whole  devehips  a  sense  of  collective 
i-esponsibility.  Both  of  these  devices  give  training  in  collective  think- 
ing. Moi"eo>'er,  the  democratic  organization  and  administration  of 
the  school  itself,  as  well  as  the  cooi>erative  relations  of  pupil  and 
teacher,  pu])il  and  pupil,  and  teacher  and  U^acher,  are  indispensable. 

While  all  subjects  should  contribute  to  g(K)d  citizenship,  the  sc)cial 
studies — geography,  history,  civics,  and  economics — should  have  this 
as  their  dominant  aim.  Too  fi'eciuentlv,  however,  doe>>  mere  in- 
fornuition.  conventional  in  value  and  renu»t(»  in  its  bearing,  make 
up  the  content  of  the  social  studies.  History  should  so  treat  the 
growth  of  institutions  that  their  presiMit  value  nuiy  be  appi'eciated. 
Gcogi'aphy  should  show  the  interdependen(u»  of  men  while  it  shows 
their  common  dependence  on  nature.  Civics  should  concern  itself 
less  with  constitutional  questions  and  remott^  governmental  functions, 
/  and  should  direct  attx^ntion  to  social  agencies  close  at  hand  and  to 
the  informal  activities  of  daily  life  that  ivgard  and  seek  the  common 
good.  Sucli  agencies  as  child-welfare  organizations  and  consumers' 
leagues  afford  specific  opportunities  for  tli(^  exj)ression  of  civic  quali- 
ties by  the  older  pupils. 

The  work  in  Knglish  should  kindle  social  ideals  and  give  insight 
into  social  conilitions  and  into  i)erst)nal  iha racier  as  relateil  to  these 
conditions.  Ih»ucc  the  emphasis  by  the  couunittee  on  Knglish  on 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  social  activities,  social  juovements. 
and  social  needs  on  the  pari  of  the  teachei*  of  English. 

The  comprehension  of  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  and 
loyalty  to  them  should  Im»  ji  promiiu»nt  aim  of  civic  <'ducation.  The 
pupil  shoidd  feel  that  he  will  be  responsible,  in  cooperation  with 
othei's,  for  keeping  the  Nation  true  lo  tlu^  be<t  inherited  conceptions 
of  democrac'V.  and  he  should  also  ivtili/.c  that  democracy  itself  i^:  an 
ideal  to  be  wrought  out  by  his  own  and  Mucci^eding  generations. 

(■ivi<'  education  should  <'(»n-ider  oIIht  nations  also.  As  a  peo- 
])le  we  should  try  to  understand  their  a>pirMti(ms  and  ideals  that  wo 
may  <leal  more  sympathetically  and  intrlliacntly  with  the  immi- 
grant coming  to  our  shores,  and  have  a  basis  foi*  a  wiser  and  more 
sympathetic  approach  to  international  problems.  Our  pupils  should 
learn  that  each  nation,  at  least  i)otentially,  ha>  something  of  worth 
to  contribute  to  civilization  and  that  humanity  would  be  incom- 
plet-o  without  that  contribution.  This  means  a  study  of  ^JJg^^^' 
nations,  their  achievements  and  jjossibilities,  not  ignoring  th 
tations.    Such  a  study  of  dissimilar  contributions  in  the  li  ''^' 
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ideal  of  human  brotherhood  should  help  to  establish  a  genuine  in- 
ternationalism, free  from  sentimentality,  founded  on  fact,  and  ac- 
tually operative  in  the  affairs  of  nations/ 

6.  Worthy  vse  of  leisure. — Education  should  equip  the  individual 
to  secure  from  his  leisure  the  i-e-creation  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  the  enrichment  and  enlarfrement  of  his  personality. 

This  objective  calls  for  the  ability  to  utilize  the  conmion  moans  of 
enjoyment,  such  as  music,  art,  literature,  drama,  and  social  inter- 
course, together  with  the  fostering  in  each  individual  of  one  or  more 
sjjecial  avocational  interests. 

Heretofore  the  high  school  has  given  little  conscious  attention  to 
this  objective.  It  has  so  exclusively  sought  intellectual  discipline 
that  it  has  seldom  treated  literature,  art,  and  music  so  as  to  evoke 
right  emotional  response  and  produce  positive  enjoyment.  Its  pre- 
sentation of  science  should  aim,  in  part,  to  arouse  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  nature. 

The  school  has  failed  also  to  organize  and  direct  the  social  activi- 
ties of  young  people  as  it  should.  One  of  the  surest  ways  in  which 
y  to  prepare  pupils  worthilj'  to  utilize  leisure  in  adult  life  is  by  guiding 
and  directing  their  use  of  leisure  in  youth.  The  school  should,  there- 
fore, see  that  adequate  recreation  is  provided  both  within  the  school 
and  by  other  proper  agencies  in  the  community.  The  school,  how- 
ever, has  a  unique  opportunity  in  this  field  because  it  includes  in  its 
membership  representatives  from  all  classes  of  society  and  conse- 
quently is  able  through  social  relationships  to  establish  bonds  of 
friendship  and  common  understanding  that  can  not  be  furnished  by 
other  agencies.  Moreover,  the  school  can  so  organize  recreational 
activities  that  they  will  contribute  simultaneously  to  other  ends  of 
education,  as  in  the  case  of  the  school  pageant  or  festival. 

7.  Ethical  character. — In  a  democratic  society  ethical  character  be- 
comes paramount  among  the  objectives  of  the  secondary  school. 
Among  the  means  for  developing  ethical  character  may  be  men- 
tioned the  wise  selection  of  content  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all 
subjects  of  study»  the  social  contacts  of  pupils  with  one  another  and 
with  their  teachers,  the  opportunities  atforded  by  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school  for  the  development  on  the  part  of 
pupils  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  initiative,  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  service  and  the  principles  of  true  democracy 
which  should  permeate  the  entire  school — principal,  teachers,  and 
pupils. 

Specific  consideration  is  nrjven  to  the  moral  values  to  be  obtained 
from  the  organization  of  the  school  and  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 
report  of  this  conuuission  entitled  "Moral   Values  in  Secondary 

«v.'  — • ' ' — ^ - 

IJ^M  ^For  a  further  disciiMlon  of  civic  cdncatlon,  sec  the  roportu  of  this  commission  on  **Tho 
ichtng  of  Community  Civics "  and  "  Social  Studies  In  Secondary  EduealVcmT  NiKon^ 
Boreau  of  EdncaUon  BuUetlns,  1915,  No.  23,  and  Itlie,  Ko.  2a»  T«iy«K:^^^\S« 
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Ediutation."*  That  repoil  considers  also  tlie  coiuHtions  under  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  supplement  the  other  activities  of  the  school 
by  oft'ering  a  distinct  course  in  moral  instruction. 

V.  INTERRELATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION. 


/ 


This  commission  holds  that  education  is  essentiallv  a  nnitarv  and 
continnons  ])rocess,  and  that  each  of  the  objectives  defined  above 
must  \x}  reco<»nized  thronghont  the  entire  extent  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Health  needs  arc  evidently  important  at  all  stages;  the  vo- 
caticmal  purpose  and  content  is  coming  properly  to  be  I'ecognized 
as  a  necessary  and  valuable  ingredient  (^ven  in  the  early  stages  and 
even  when  sj>eeific  preparation  is  ])ostponed;  (citizenship  and  the 
worthy,  use  of  leisure,  obviously  important  in  the  earlier  stages,  in- 
volve certain  phases  of  education  that  re(iuire  maturity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  and  hence  are  ]ndispensa])le  :il-o  in  the  later  stages  of 
seccmdai'y  €Khication. 

Furthermore,  it  is  only  as  the  pupil  sees  his  >  oenticm  in  relation 
to  his  citizenship  arid  his  citizenship  in  the  light  of  his  vocation 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  effective  membership*  in  an  industrial 
democracy.  Consequently,  this  commission  enters  its  protest  against 
any  and  all  plans,  however  well  intended,  which  ai-e  in  danger  of 
divoi-ciiig  vocation  and  social-civic  education.  It  sbmds  squarely  for 
tho  infusion  of  vocation  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  for  the 
vitalization  of  culture  by  genuine  contact  with  the  world's  work. 

VI.  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  REORGANIZING  HIGH- 

SCHOOL  SUBJECTS. 

Each  subject  now  taught  in  high  schools  is  in  need  of  extensive 
reorganization  in  order  that  it  nuiy  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
objectives  outlined  herein,  and  tho  phice  of  that  subject  in  secondary 
education  should  depend  upon  the  value  of  such  contribution.  In 
Section  IV  of  this  report  various  refei^nces  have  l>een  made  to 
needed  changes.  For  fuller  treatment  the  reader  is  refen-ed  to  re- 
ports of  this  commission  dealing  with  the  several  subjects.  These 
reports  indicate  important  steps  in  such  modifications.  In  each 
report  the  commission  attempts  to  analyze  tho  aims  in  terms  of  the 
objectives;  to  indicate  the  adaptation  of  methods  of  presentation  to 
the  aims  accepted ;  and  to  suggest  a  s<dectiou  of  coTitent  on  the  basis 
of  aims  and  methods. 

VII.  EDUCATION  AS  A  PROCESS  OF  GROWTH. 

Education  must  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  growth.  Only  when 
so  conceived  and  so  conducted  can  it  become  a  pi*eparation  for  life. 

»  Bareau  or  Kdacntlon  UnnetlB,  1917,  No.  61. 

( 
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111  >o  far  as  this  principle  has  been  i^i^iiorod,  foinialiMii  and  sterility 
have  resulted.  \ 

For  example,  civic  education  too  often  has  he^un  with  tdpics  re- 
mote from  the  pupil's  experience  and  interest.  Keactin«»  against  this 
formalism,  some  would  have  pupils  study  <mly  those  activities  in 
which  they  can  engage  while  young.  This  extreme,  however,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  lespond  to 
present  duties  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  interest  should  be  aroused 
in  problems  of  adult  life.  With  this  interest  as  n  basis,  they  should 
l>e  helped  to  acquire  the  habits,  insight,  and  ideals  thai  wilf  enable 
them  to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  later  life.  Similarly 
in  home-making  education,  to  neglect  present  duties  and  responsi- 
y  l)ilities  toward  the  family  of  which  the  pupil  is  now  a  member,  is  to  , 
'  couit  moral  insincerity'  and  jeopardize  future  right  conduct.  With  ^ 
jjresent  duties  as  a  point  of  departure,  home-making  education  should 
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arouse  an  interest  in  future  home-making  activities  and  with  that  in- 
terest a.s  a  basis  give  the  training  necessary. 

VIII.  NEED  FOR  EXl»LICIT   VALUES. 

The  numl)er  of  years  that  pupils  continue  in  scIkm)!  beycmd  the 
compulsory  school  age  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  and  their  parents  realize  that  school  work  is  woith  while 
for  them  and  that  they  are  succeeding  in  it.  I'robably  in  most  com-  "i 
munities  doubt  regarding  the  value  of  the  work  offered  causes  more 
pupils  to  leave  school  than  economic  necessity.  Consequently,  it  is 
important  that  the  work  of  each  pupil  should  be  so  pi-esented  as  to 
con\'ince  him  and  his  parents  of  its  real  value. 

rX.  SUBORDINATION  OF  DEFERRED  VALUES. 

Many  subjects  arc  now  so  organized  as  to  be  of  little  value  unless 
the  pnpil  studies  them  for  several  years.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
pupils  leave  school  in  each  of  the  successive  years,  each  subject 
should  be  so  organized  that  the  first  year  of  work  will  be  of  definite 
value  to  those  who  go  no  further;  and  this  principle  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  work  of  each  year.  Courses  planne<l  in  accordance  with 
this  principle  will  deal  with  the  simpler  aspects,  or  those  of  more 
direct  application,  in  the  earlier  years  and  will  defer  the  refinements 
for  later  years  when  these  can  be  better  aj)preciated.  The  course  as  a 
whole  will  then  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  both  of  those  who 
continue  and  of  those  who  drop  out  of  school. 

X.  DIVISION  OP  EDUCATION  INTO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY. 

Individual  differences  in  pupils  and  the  varied  needs  of  society 
alike  demand  that  educatioi^i  be  so  varied  as  to  touch  the  leading 
aspects  of  occupational,  civite,  and  leisure  life.    To  this  end  cwmfcr 
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iilums^  must  be  organized  at  approi)riate  stages  and  the  work  of 
pupils  progressively  differentiated. 
^  To  accomplish  this  differentiation  most  wisely  the  pupil  should 
be  assisted  ordinarily  at  al)out  12  or  13  years  of  age  to  begin  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  activities  of  adult  life  and  of  his  own 
aptitudes  in  connection  therewith,  so  that  he  may  choose,  at  least 
tentatively,  some  field  of  human  endeavor  for  special  consideration. 
vj  Following  the  period  of  preliminary  survey  and  provisional  choice, 
he  should  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  chosen,  in- 
cluding therewith  an  appreciation  of  its  social  significance.  Those 
whose  schooling  ends  here  should  attain  some  mastery  of  the  technique 
involved.  The  field  chosen  will  be  for  some  as  shai*ply  defined  as  a 
specific  trade;  for  others,  it  will  be  but  the  preliminary  choice  of  a 
wider  domain  within  which  a  narrower  choice  will  later  be  made. 

These  considerations,  reenforced  by  others,  imply,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  commission,  a  redivision  of  the  period  devoted  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.    The  eight  years  heretofore  given  to  ele- 
mentary education  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  effectively  utilized.    The 
last  two  of  these  years  in  particular  have  not  been  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  adolescent.    Many  pupils  lose  interest  and  either 
\    drop  out  of  school  altogetlier  or  form  habits  of  dawdling,  to  the 
j    serious  injury  of  subsequent  work.    We  believe  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
'    culty  will  be  removed  by  a  new  type  of  secondary  education  begin- 
ning at  about  12  or  13.    Furthermore,  the  period  of  four  years  now 
allotted  to  the  high  school  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  work  above  outlined. 

We  J  therefore^  recommend  a  rcorefanizatlon  of  the  school  system 
'whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  he  devoted  to  elem&ntary  edvcation 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  6  to  13  years 
of  age;  and  the  second  six  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  12  to  18  years  of  age, 

XL  DIVISION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  INTO  JUNIOR  AND 

SENIOR  PERIODS. 

*  The  six  yeai*s  to  be  devoted  to  secondary  education  may  well  be 
divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be  designated  as  the  junior  and 
senior  periods.  In  the  junior  period  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  attempt  to  hdpthe^I2Uj)ilJto  explore  his  own  aptitudes  and  to 
make  at  least  provisional  choice  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  he  will 
devote  himself.  In  the  senior  period  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
training  in  the  fields  thus  chosen.  This  distinction  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  organization  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

^  The  term  **  curriculum  "  Ib  used  by  this  commission  to  doHlgnate  q  ftyRtematic  arrani^e- 
ment  of  Bubjcctg,  and  courses  in  tji^y  iniliJuT..,  fcfltb.  required  and  elective,  extendini; 
tbrouffh  two  or  more  years  and  designed  for  a  grour^  of  pupils  whose  common  aims  and 
probable  careers  may  properly  differenUate  a  conside^ble  part  of  their  work  from  tlMt  «< 
other  groups  in  the  schooL 
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lu  the  junior  high  school  thei'e  should  be  the  gradual  introduction  ') 
of  departmental  instruction,  sorocchplce  of  sUbifiCtejjnder  guidance, 
promoti(Mi  by  subjects,  prevocational  coui'ses,  and  a  social  organiza- 
tion that  calls  forth  initiative  and  develops  the  sense  of  personal  ro- 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

In  tlie  senior  high  school  a  definite  curricuhun  organization  should 
be  provided  by  means  of  whicii  each  pupil  may  take  work  system- 
atically planned  with  reference  to  his  needs  as  an  individual  and  as 
u  member  of  society.  .  The  senior  high  school  should  l)e  characterized 
by  a  rapidly  developing  social  consciousness  and  by  an  aptitude  of 
self-reliance  based  uix)n  clearly  perceived  objectives. 

Under  ordinai-y  circumstances  the  junior  and  senior  |)eriods  should 
each  be  three  years  in  length  so  as  to  realize  their  distinctive  pur- 
poses. In  sparsely  settled  communities  where  a  senior  high  school 
can  not  be  maintained  effectively,  the  junior  high  school  may  well 
be  four  years  in  length,  so  that  the  pupils  may  attend  school  nearer 
to  their  homes  for  one  more  year. 

The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability <,  when  funds 
permit^  of  extending  secondary  education  luider  local  auspices  so  as 
to  include  the  first  two  years  of  work  usually  offeixxlin  colleges,  and 
constituting  what  is  known  as  the*^^  junior  college,"  but  it  has  seemed 
imwise  for  the  commission  to  attempt  to  outline  the  work  of  this 
new  unit* 

XII.  ARTICULATION  OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   WITH   ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 

Admission  to  high  school  is  now,  as  a*rule,  based  uiK)n  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  amount  of  academic  work.  As  a  result  many 
over-age  pupils  either  leave  school  altogether  or  are  retained  in  the 
(»,lomentary  school  when  they  are  no  longer  deriving  much  benefit 
from  its  instruction.  Should  a  similar  conception  of  the  articulation 
of  the  two  schools  continue  after  the  elementary  program  has  been 
shoitened  to  six  years,  similar  bad  results  will  persist.  Experience 
in  certain  school  systems,  however,  shows  that  the  secondary  school 
can  provide  special  instruction^  for  over-a^e  pupils  more  successfully 
than  the  clcniciifary  k:hQul-i:an.  Comcquently  we  recommend  that 
secondary  aahools  admlt^  and  provide  svitahle  instruction  for^  all  pit- 
pih  who  are  in  any  respect  so  mature  that  they  u'oiild  derive  more 
hcncft  from  the  secondary  school  than  from  the  elementary  school, 

XIII.  ARTICULATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION   WITH  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

In  view  of  the  important  role  of  sec*ondary  education  in  achieving 
the  objectives  essential  in  American  life,  it  follows  that  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  not  justified  in  maintaining  entrance  rec^juse^* 
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ments  and  examinations  of  a  character  that  handicap  the  secondary 
school  in  discharging  its  proper  functions  in  a  democracy. 

As  stated  in  Section  XII  of  this  report,  the  secondary  school 
should  admit  all  pupils  who  would  derive  greater  benefit  from  the 
secondary  than  from  the  elementary  school.  With  the  demand  of 
democratic  society  for  extended  liberal  and  vocational  education  for 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons,  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  under  a  similar  obligation  with  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  needs  are  no  longer  met  by  the  secondary  school 
and  are  disposed  to  continue  their  education.  The  conception  that 
higher  education  should  be  limited  to  the  few  is  destined  to  disap- 
pear in  the  interests  of  democracy. 

The  tradition  that  a  particular  type  of  education,  and  that  exclu- 
sively nonvocational  in  character,  is  the  only  acceptable  preparation 
for  advanced  education,  either  liberal  or  vocational,  must  therefore 
give  way^o  a  scientific  evaluation  of  all  types  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  preparation  for  continued  study.  This  broader  concep- 
tion need  not  involve  any  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  those 
who  early  manifest  academic  interest  to  pursue  the  work  adapted 
to  their  needs.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  pupils  who,  during  the 
secondary  period,  devote  a  considerable  time  to  courses  having  voca- 
tional content  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  w^hatever  form  of  higher 
education,  either  liberal  or  vocational,  they  are  able  to  undertake 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

XIV.  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  PLANNING  CURRICU- 

LUMS. 

No  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory unless  it  gives  due  attention  to  each  of  the  objectives  of 
education  outlined  herein. 

Health,  as  an  objective,  makes  imperative  an  adequate  time  assign- 
ment for  physical  training  and  requires  science  courses  properly 
focused  upon  pei-sonal  and  community  hygiene,  the  principles  of 
sanitation,  and  their  applications.  Command  of  fundamental  proc- 
esses necessitates  thorough  courses  in  the  English  language  as  a 
means  of  taking  in  and  giving  forth  ideas.  Worthy  home-member- 
ship calls  for  the  redirection  of  much  of  the  work  in  literature,  art, 
and  the  social  studies.  For  girls  it  necessitates  adequate  courses  in 
household  arts.  Citizenship  demands  that  the  social  studies  be  given 
a  prominent  place.  Vocation  as  an  objective  requires  that  many 
pupils  devote  much  of  their  time  to  specific  preparation  for  a  definite 
trade  or  occupation,  and  that  some  pursue  studies  that  serv6  as  a 
basis  for  advanced  work  in  higher  institutions.  The  worthy  use  of 
leisure  calls  for  courses  in  literatui*e,  art,  music,  and  science  so  taught 
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as  to  develop  appreciation.     It  necessitates  also  a  margin  of  free 
electives  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  pei'sonal  avocational  interests. 
-.Dne  recognition  of  these  objectives  will  provide  the  elements  of 
distribution  and  concentration  which  are  recojrnized  as  essential  for 
a  well-balanced  and  effective  education. 

XV.  THE  SPECIALIZING  AND  UNIFYING  FUNCTIONS  OF  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. 

1.  Their  .sff/nlficancc. — Tlie  ideal  of  a  democracy,  as  sot  forth  in 
S(»dion  11  of  this  report,  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  specialization 
whereby  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  may  become  effective 
in  the  various  vocations  and  other  fields  of  luunan  endeavor,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  unification  whereby  the  members  of  that  democ- 
lacv  may  obtain  those  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  and  common 
modes  of  thought,  feelin«f.  and  acti(m  that  make  for  crioperation, 
social  cohesion,  and  social  solidaritv. 

Without  effective  specialization  on  the  part  of  groups  of  individ- 
uals theiY  can  be  no  progress.  AVithout  unification  in  a  democracy 
thi*ro  can  be  no  worthy  community  life  and  no  concerted  action  for 
necessary  social  ends.  Increasing  specialization  emphasizes  the  need 
for  unification,  without  which  a  democracy  is  a  prey  to  enemie.s  at 
home  and  abroad. 

2.  The  speciallzimj  function. — Secondary  education  in  the  past  has 
met  the  needs  of  only  a  few  groups.  The  growing  recognition  that 
progress  in  our  American  demo(Tacy  depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  adeqimtc  provision  for  sj)ecialization  in  many  fields  is  the  chief 
cause  leading  to  the  present  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 
Only  through  ?ittention  to  the  needs  of  various  groups  of  individuals 
as  shown  by  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  aspirations  can  the  secondaiy 

ji  school  secui'e  from  each  pupil  his  l>est  efforts.  The  school  must  capi- 
talize the  dominant  interest  that  each  lx)y  and  girl  has  at  the  time 
and  direct  tliat  interest  as  wisely  as  possible.  This  is  the  surest 
method  by  which  hard  and  effective  work  may  lx»  obtained  from  each 
pupil. 

Specialization   demands    the    following   provisi<ius   in    secondary 

education: 

(a)  A  wid-c  ranye  of  Huhjeots, — In  order  to  test  and  develop  the 
uuiny  importnnt  capacities  and  interests  found  in  pupils  of  secondary- 
school  age,  the  school  should  provide  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as 
it  can  offer  effectively. 

(6)  Exploration  and  guidance. — Especially  in  the  jmiior  high 
.school  the  pupil  should  have  a  variety  of  experience  and  contacts 
in  order  that  he  may  explore  his  own  capacities  and  aptitudes. 
Thi*ough  a  qrstem  of  educational  supervision  or  guidance  he  should 
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be  helped  to  iletermine  his  education  and  his  vocation.  These  de- 
cisions should  not  be  imposed  upon  him  by  others. 
-^  (o)  Adaptation  of  content  and  methods. — The  content  and  teach- 
ing methods  of  every  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities,  in- 
terests, and  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned.  In  certain  studies  these 
factors  may  differ  widely  for  various  groups  of  pupils,  e.  g.,  chemis- 
try should  emphasize  different  phases  in  agricultural,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  household-arts  curricuhuns. 

(d)  Flexibility  of  organization  and.  administration, — Flexibility 
f^^hould  be  secured  by  "election"  of  studies  or  curriculum,  promotion 
by  subjects  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school,  possible 
transfer  from  curriculum  to  curriculum,  provision  for  maximum  and 
minimum  assignments  for  pupils  of  greater  and  less  ability,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  the  rapid  or  slow  progress  of  such 
pupils. 

{e)  Differentiated  eurrieuJtnns, — The  work  of  the  senior  high  school 
should  be  organized  into  differentiated  curriculums.  The  range  of 
such  curriculums  should  be  as  wide  as  the  school  can  offer  effect- 
ively. The  basis  of  differential iim  .should  be,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  tenii,  vocational,  thus  justifying  the  names  commonly  given, 
such  as  agricultural,  business,  clerical,  industrial,  fine-arts,  and 
!  household-arts  curriculums.  Provision  should  be  made  also  for  those 
having  distinctively  academic  interests  and  needs.  The  conclusion 
(hat  the  work  of  the  senior  high  school  should  be  organized  on  the 
l)asL:5  of  curriculums  does  not  imply  that  every  study  should  be  differ- 
ent in  the  various  curriculums.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  every  study 
should  be  determined  bv  the  dominant  element  of  that  curriculum. 
Indeed  any  such  practice  would  ignore  other  objectives  of  education 
just  as  important  as  that  of  vocational  efliciency. 

3.  7'he  unifying  function. — In  eome  countries  a  common  hereditj', 
a  strongly  centralized  government,  and  an  established  religion  con- 
tribute to  social  solidarity.  In  America,  racial  stocks  are  widely  di- 
versified, various  forms  of  social  heiiMlity  come  into  conflict,  differing 
reliffious  beliefs  do  not  alwavs  make  for  unification,  and  the  membei's 
of  different  vocations  often  fail  to  recognize  the  interests  that  they 
have  in  common  with  others.  The  school  is  the  (me  agency  that 
may  be  controlled  definitely  and  consciously  bj^  our  democracy  for  the 
purpose  of  unifying  its  j^eople.  In  this  process  the  secondary  school 
must  play  an  important  part  because  the  elementary  school  with  its 
immature  pupils  can  not  alone  develop  the  common  knowle<lge,  com- 
mon ideals,  and  common  interests  essential  to  American  democracy. 
Furthermore,  children  of  immigrant  parents  attend  the  secondary 
school  in  large  and  increasing  numbers;  secondary  education  comes 
at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  when  social  interests 
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develop  rapidly;  and  from  the  secondary  school  the  majority  of 
pupils  pass  directly  into  participation  in  the  activities  of  our  society. 

The  unifying  function  calls  for  the  following  provisions  in  second- 
ary education: 

(a)  Studies  of  direct  value  for  this  purpose,  esi>ecially  the  social 
studies  and  the  mother  tongue,  with  its  literature. 

(6)  The  social  mingling  of  pupils  througli  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  participation  of  pupils  in  connnon  activities  in  which 
they  should  have  a  large  measure  of  responsibility,  such  as  athletic 
games,  social  activities,  and  the  government  of  the  school. 

4.  Specialization  and  vnificatian  as  suppl^rnenfan/  ftuH-tionH, — 
With  increasing  specialization  in  any  society  comes  a  corresponding 
necessity  for  inci'eased  attention  to  unification.  So  in  the  secondary 
school,  increased  attention  to  si)ecialization  calls  for  more  purpose- 
ful plans  for  unification.  When  there  was  but  little  differentiation 
in  the  work  within  the  secondary  school,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance 
were  less  diversified  as  to  their  heredity  and  interests,  social  unifica- 
tion in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  could  not  take  place. 

The  supplementary  character  of  these  functions  has  direct  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  to  Imj  taken  by  secondary-school  pupils.  To  this 
end  the  secondary  school  should  provide  the  following  groups  of 
studies: 

(a)  ConsUmtff^  to  be  taken  by  all  or  nearly  all  pupils.  These 
should  be  determined  mainly  by  the  objectives  of  health,  comniaucl  of 
fundamental  processes,  worthy  home-membership,  citizenshii>,  and 
ethical  character. 

(ft)  Cvrriculum  vanabhs^  pc'iiliar  to  a  eurrieulum  or  to  a  group, 
of  related  curriculums.  These  should  be  determined  for  the  most; 
part  by  vocational  needs,  including,  as  they  f n^cpiently  do.  j>repara- 1 
tion  for  advanced  study  in  special  fields. 

(c)  Fre-e  electives,  to  be  taken  by  pupils  in  accordanee  with  in-  , 
dividual  aptitudes  or  special  interests,  generally  of  a  nonvocational  | 
nature.     These  are  significant,  especially   in   preparation   for  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure. 

The  constants  should  contribuU»  definitely  to  unification,  the  cur- 
ricidum  variables  to  si>ecialization,  and  the  free  el(»etives  to  either  or 
both  of  these  functions. 

In  the  seventh  year,  that  is  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high  school, 
the  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  choose  at  the  outsell  the  field  to 
which  he  will  devote  himself.  For  those  who  do  not  at  this  time 
have  a  definite  purpose,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  gain  some 
exi>erience  with  several  significant  types  of  work,  such  as  some  form 
of  industrial  arts,  gardening  or  other  agricultural  activity,  type-  • 
writing  or  problems  drawn  from  business,  household  arts  for  girls, 
and  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  pupils  some  work  in  a  {om^\^\\i(g:\»^/\^ 
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\  It  may  be  found  feasible  to  organize  several  such  subjects  or  projects 
into  short  units  and  to  arrange  the  schedule  so  that  every  pupil  may 
take  several  of  them.  The  work  thus  offered  may  and  should  be  of 
real  educational  vahie,  in  addition  to  its  exploratory  value. 

In  the  two  following  years  of  the  junior  high  school,  some  pupils 

/  should  continue  this  trying-out  process,  while  others  may  well  devoto 

one- fourth  to  one-half  of  their  time  to  curriculum  variables.    Pupils 

who  will  probably  enter  mdustry  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  may 

well  give  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  vocational  prepara- 

I  tion,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  preparation  for  citi- 

!  zenship  and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  relative  proportion  of  these  three 
groups  of  subjects  will  vary  with  the  curriculum.  Pupils  who  are 
to  enter  a  gainful  occupation  before  the  completion  of  the  senior  high 
school  may  well  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  cur- 
riculum variables,  especially  during  their  last  year  in  school. 

In  brief,  the  greater  the  time  allowed  for  curriculum  variables,  the 
more  purposeful  should  be  the  time  devoted  to  the  constants  in  order 
that  the  school  may  be  effective  as  an  agency  of  unification.  Above 
all,  the  greater  the  differentiation  in  studies,  the  more  important  be- 
comes the  social  mingling  of  pupils  pursuing  different  curriculums. 

The  supplementary  character  of  the  specializing  and  unifying 
functions  has  a  direct  bearing  also  upon  the  type  of  high  school  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  democratic  society,  as  discussed  in  the  next  sec* 
tion. 

XVL  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  THE  STANDARD 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

;  The  comprehensive  (sometimes  called  composite,  or  cosmopolitan) 
high  school,  embracing  all  curriculums  in  one  unified  organization, 
should  remain  the  standard  type  of  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States* 

Junior  high  schools  must  be  of  the  comprehensive  type,  whatever 
policy  be  adopted  for  the  senior  high  schools,  since  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  assist  the  pupil  through 
a  wide  variety  of  contacts  and  exi>eriences  to  obtain  a  basis  for  in- 
telligent choice  of  his  educational  and  vocational  career.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  cx)mmission  senior  high  schools  and  four-year  high 
schools  of  the  older  organizations  sliould,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  compre- 
hensive type  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  For  effectiveness  of  vocational  education, — Wlien  effectively  or- 
ganized and  administered  (see  pp.  27  to  20)  the  comprehensive 
high  school  can  make  differentiated  education  of  greater  value  to 
the  individual  and  to  society,  for  such  value  depends  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  wliich  the  individual  pursues  the  curriculum  best  suited 
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to  his  needs.  This  factor  is  of  prime  importance,  although  fre- 
quently ignored  in  discussions  regarding  the  effecHveness  o/  voca- 
tional and  other  types  of  differentiated  education. 

In  a  system  of  special-typo  schools  many  influences  interfere  with 
the  wise  choice  of  curriculum.  Thus  many  pupils  choose  the  high 
school  nearest  to  their  homes,  or  the  school  to  which  their  friends 
have  gone  or  ai'e  going,  or  the  school  that  provides  the  most  attractive 
social  life  or  has  the  best  athletic  teams.  Still  others  are  unwusety 
influenced  by  the  notiom>  of  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  family. 
After  entering  a  special-type  school,  many  pupils  drop  out  l)ecause 
the  work  is  not  adapted  to  their  needs,  while  eom|>aratively  few 
transfer  to  another  school. 

In  a  comprehensive  school  the  influences  interfering  with  a  w^isi* 
choice  of  curriculum  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  an  un- 
wise choice  has  been  made  the  pupil  may  be  gicatly  aided  in  discover- 
ing a  curriculum  better  adapted  to  his  needs  because  he  can  see  other 
wort  inth^  school,  talk  with  school  companions,  and  confer  with 
teachers  who  arc  able  to  give  him  expert  advice  regarding  such  cur- 
riculums.  Wheii  such  a  pupil  has  found  a  curriculum  better  adapted 
to  his  needs,  he  can  be  transferred  to  it  without  sevemnce  of  school 
relationships  and,  what  seems  to  him,  the  sacrifice  of  school  loyalty. 

Moreover,  pupils  in  comprehensive  schools  have  contacts  valuabh* 
to  them  vocationally,  since  people  in  evci'}-  vocation  must  be  able  to 
deatlhteJligcaitly  with  those  in  othei*  vocations,  and  employers  and 
employees  must  be  able  to  undei'staiid  one  another  and  recognize 
couanon  interests.  Similarly,  teachers  in  comprclu^nsive  schools  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  observe  other  curricnhnns  and  are  theit^bj- 
l)etter  able  to  advise  pupils  intelligently.  * 

Summarizing  nnder  this  head,  the  well-organized  couiprohensivcV 
school  can  make  differentiated  education  pt  greater  value  than  can\ 
the  special-type  school,  because  it  aids  in  a  wise  choice  of  curriculum,  \ 
assists  in  readjustments  when  such  ai^e  desirable,  and  provides  for 
wider  contacts  essential  to  true  success  in  every  vocation.  ""^^ 

2.  Fai*  unification. — When  administered  by  a  principal  who  him-  ! 
self  I'ecognizes  the  social  value  of  all  types  of  secondary  education 
and  inspires  a  broad  spirit  of  democracy  among  teachers  and  pupils; 
the  comprehensive  high  school  is  a  better  instrument  for  unification. 
Through  friendships  formed  with  pupils  pursuing  other  curriculums 
and  having  vocational  and  educational  goals  widely  different  from 
their  own,  the  pupils  realize  that  the  interests  \vhich  they  hold  in 
common  with  others  are,  after  all,  far  more  important  than  the 
differences  that  would  tend  to  make  them  antagonistic  to  othei*s. 
Through  school  as-semblies  and  organizations  the}'  acquire  common 
ideas.  Through  group  activities  they  secure  training  in  cooperation. 
Through  loyalty  to  a  school  which  includes  many  groups  they  ^t^ 
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prepared  for  loyalty  to  State  and  Nation.  In  short,  the  compre- 
hensive school  is  the  prototype  of  a  democracy  in  which  various 
groups  must  have  a  degree  of  self -consciousness  as  gi*oups  and  yet 
bo  federated  into  a  larger  whole  through  the  recognition  of  common 
interests  and  ideals.  I^ife  in  such  a  school  is  a  natural  and  valuable 
preparation  for  life  in  a  democracy. 

3.  For  oh}€<^tiv€8  other  than  vocation. — A  comprehensivo  high 
scUool  can  provide  much  more  effectively  for  health  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  home-making  education  than 
a  niunber  of  smaller  special-type  schools  can. 

(The  most  effective  health  education  requires  adequate  equipment 
and  instructors  competent  to  diagnose  health  needs  and  direct  health 
activities.  Expenses  and  difficulties  ©f  duplication  of  such  facilities 
in  every  smaller  special-type  school  are  almost  prohibitive.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is  best  achieved  when  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  from  which  pupils  may  select,  such  as 
arts  and  crafts  clubs,  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  musical 
organizations.  All  of  these  require  for  their  success  enthusiastic 
leadership  such  as  can  best  be  secured  from  a  largo  faculty.  Girls 
in  all  curriculums  should  have  the  advantages  of  work  in  household 
arts  under  eflScient  directors  and  with  adequate  equipment.  Such 
conditions  are  most  readily  provided  in  the  comprehensive  school 
where  there  is  a  strong  department  of  household  arts. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  special-type  high  school  it  frequently 
happens  that  various  important  phases  of  education  are  neglected 
or  minimized  in  the  other  schools  of  that  svstem. 

4.  For  accessihiUty, — In  cities  large  enough  to  require  more  than 
one  high  school  it  is  desirable  to  have  each  school  so  located  as  to 
serve  a  particular  section  of  the  city,  thereby  reducing  the  exp>ense 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  travel  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The 
proximity  of  the  school  to  the  homes  results  also  in  greater  interest 
in  education  on  the  i)art  of  pupils  and  parents,  and  consequently 
increases  the  drawing  and  holding  power  of  the  school. 

5.  Adaptation  to  local  needs, — In  recommending  the  comprehensive 
high  school  as  the  standard  secondary  school  the  commission  recog- 
nizes that  in  large  cities  where  two  or  more  high  schools  are  needed 

/  it  is  not  always  possible  to  provide  every  curriculum  in  each  high 
'  school,  such  a  practice  Ixung  precluded  by  the  fact  that  certain 
curriculums  would  thereby  enroll  in  the  several  schools  too  few 
pupils  to  permit  economical  organization  and  administration.  In 
such  cases  a  few  curriculums  may  well  appear  in  selected  comprehen- 
sive schools  or  even  in  a  single  school  only,  while  other  curriculums 
appear  in  every  school. 

Tlie  commission  also  recognizes  the  impracticability  of  offering 
every  curriculum  in  every  small  rural  high  school.    In  such  cases  it 
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is  desirable  that  a  curriculum  for  wliicli  tho  number  of  pupils  does 
not  warrant  such  duplication  should  be  offered  in  selected  schools, 
and  that  pupils  needing  that  curriculum  should  go  to  those  schools. 
This  plan  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  reconimeiuhHl  for  the 
large  city. 

6.  Effective  organizatioti  of  cinriculnins  In  coinpnlu hhu'c  high 
schools. — Finally,  the  conunission  recognize^  that  in  the  past  rela- 
tively ineffective  instruction  has  been  afforded  in  some  comprehen- 
sive schools.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  everyv 
where  vocational  education  has  been  pas^ing  and  is  still  passingX 
through  a  period  of  exi)erimentation.  Th»»  lommissiou  believes, 
however,  that  the  most  serious  defect  in  vocaticmal  ediictilion  in  the 
comprehensive  high  school  has  1)een  duo  to  a  lack  of  proper  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  Effective  vocational  otlucatiou  can  not  be  j 
secured  when  administered  like  so  many  accidenial  gioupings  of  sub- 
jects. To  remedy  this  situation  the  commission  reconnuends  that  i 
each  curriculum,  or  group  of  closely  related  curriculums,  in  the  \\ 
large  comprehensive  high  school  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  |( 
a  director  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  organize  that  curriculum  and 
maintain  its  efficiency.  The  curriculum  directors  must  work  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  principal,  who  must  be  the  cpordinator  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  school.  Espe^^ially  is  it. necessary  that  each 
director  shall  be  selected  with  4lie  same  care  that  would  be  exer- 
cised in  choosing  the  j^ncipal  of  a  special-type  school  enrolling  as 
many  pupils  as  are  enrolled  in  the  curriculum  or  curriculums  under 
liis  dii-ection.  In  medium-sized  high  schools  unable  to  employ 
directors  for  the  various  curriculums,  the  teachers  should  be  or- 
ganized into  committees  to  consider  the  problem^^  of  the  various 
cmriculums,  all  working  under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 

Unless  the  various  curriculums  are  eftV(ti\ely  (»rganized  and  ad- 
ministered, and  unless  the  democratic  spiiit  pervades  the  school,  the 
comprehensive  high  school  is  in  danger  of  failuie;  with  these  factors 
present,  it  has  every  promise  of  success. 

XVII.    RECOGNITION    OF   THE    OBJECTIVES    IN    ORGANIZING    THE 

SCHOOL. 

The  objoctives  must  determine  the  organization,  or  oIs(»  the  or-    , 
ganization   will  determine  the  objectives.     If  the  only  basis  upon  / 
which  a  high  school  is  organized  is  that  of  the  sui)jects  of  study,  / 
each   department  being  devoted  to  some  particidar  subject,  there,' 
will  result  an  over-valuation  of  the  importance  of  subjects  as  such^ 
and  the  tendency  will  be  for  each  teacher  fo  regard  his  function  as 
merely  that  of  leading  the  pupils  to  master  a  particular  subject, 
rather  than  iiiat  of  using  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  activities  of 
the"  sehc/oT  aslriieans  for  achieving  tlie  objectives  of  education.    The 
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departmental  organization  is  desirable  but  needs  to  be  supplemented. 
The  two  following  methods  are  suggested: 

(A)  The  PrincipdTs  Council. 

The  principal  may  select  from  his  teachers  a  council,  each  member 
of  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  the 
activities  of  the  school  with  reference  to  a  specific  objective.  Plans 
for  realizing  these  objectives  should  be  discussed  by  the  principal 
and  the  council.  Without  impairing  in  any  way  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  the  principal,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  if  the  principal  encourages  initiative  on  the  part  of 
these  council  members  and  delegates  to  them  such  responsibilities  as 
ho  finds  they  can  discharge.  The  members  of  such  a  council  and 
their  duties  are  suggested  as  follows: 

Ilealth  director, — This  council  member  should  seek  to  ascertain 
wliether  the  health  needs  of  the  pupils  are  adequately  met.  For  this 
purpose  he  should  consider  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  the 
building,  the  provisions  for  lunch,  the  posture  of  pupils,  the  amount 
of  home  w^ork  required,  the  provisions  for  physical  training,  and 
the  effects  of  athletics.  He  should  find  out  whether  the  pupils  are 
having  excessive  social  activities  outside  of  school,  and  devise  means 
for  gaining  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  the  proper  regulation  of 
work  and  recreation.  He  may  well  see  whether  the  teaching  of 
biology  is  properly  focused  upon  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Citizenship  director, — The  citizenship  director  should  determine 
whether  the  pupils  are  developing  initiative  and  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  He  should  foster  civic-mindedness  through  the 
school  paper,  debating  society,  and  general  school  exercises,  and  give 
suggestions  for  directing  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  to  significant 
problems  of  the  day. 

Cunnculuvi  directors, — As  discussed  in  Section  XVI  of  this  re- 
port, for  each  important  group  of  vocations  for  which  the  school 
offers  a  curriculum,  or  group  of  curriculums,  there  should  be  a 
director  to  study  the  needs  of  these  vocations  and  find  out  the  respects 
in  which  the  graduates  are  succeeding  or  failing  in  meeting  legiti- 
mate vocational  demands.  With  the  knowledge  thus  gained  he 
should  strive  to  improve  the  work  offered  by  the  school. 

One  of  these  curriculum  directors  should  have  charge  of  prepara- 
tion for  colleges  and  normal  schools.  He  should  obtain  the  records 
of  graduates  attending  those  schools  and  find  out  the  strong  and 
weak  points  in  their  preparation.  He  will  advise  with  pupils  in- 
tending to  enter  these  institutions  as  to  the  work  that  they  should 
take  in  the  high  school. 

Director  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance, — This  member  of 
the  council  should  collect  data  regarding  various  vocational  and  edu- 
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cational  oppoitunities  and  the  qualificatioii.s  needed.  If  the  school 
is  small,  he  may  help  individual  pupils  in  acquiring  an  intelligent 
attitude  toward  the  choice  of  a  vocation  or  of  a  higher  education; 
but  if  the  school  is  large,  he  must  train  otliers  wiio  can  know  the 
pupils  more  intimately,  to  assist  in  this  service,  always  holding  him- 
self ready  to  give  advice. 

Director  of  preparation  f&i*  leisure, — This  council  member  should, 
M)  far  as  possible,  see  that  the  pupils  are  developing  interests  that 
will  assist  them  in  later  life  to  use  their  leisure  wisely.  He  should 
consider  especially  the  musical  organizations,  the  school  library,  the 
art  clubs  and  classes,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  pupils  are 
spending  their  leisui^. 

The  large  school  may  have  need  for  additional  directors  to  deal 
with  other  vital  phases  of  education. 

(B)  By  Committees. 

The  principal  may  appoint  committees  of  teachers  each  of  which 
would  be  charged  with  duties  similar  to  those  described.  An  ad-, 
vantage  of  the  committee  plan  is  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
will  be  stimulated  to  acquire  a  broad  educational  point  of  view. 

Theoretically,  it  is  possible  for  the  principal  himself  to  supervise 
the  teaching  and  direct  all  the  activities  ol  ihc  .^cliool.  Practically, 
however,  the  majority  of  administrators  tend  to  become  absorbed  in 
a  few  aspects  of  education.  In  fact,  intensive  creative  work  along 
any  one  line  on  the  part  of  the  principal  leads  naturally  to  at  least  a 
temiK)rary  neglect  of  the  other  aspects  of  education.  Consequently, 
cither  a  principal's  council  or  committees  of  teachers  seem  essential 
in  order  that  none  of  the  objectives  may  be  neglected. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  cotmcil  or  the  coumiittees  should  in 
any  way  lessen  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  principal,  but  that 
by  this  means  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  teaching  body  may  be 
secured  and  all  the  objectives  held  in  view. 

XVni.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  FOR  ALL  YOUTH. 
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To  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  outlined  herein  are  adopted 
as  the  controlling  aims  of  education,  to  that  extent  will  it  be  recog- 
nized that  an  extended  education  for  every  boy  and  girl  is  essent 
to  the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of  democratic  society. 
The  significance  of  these  objectives  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent under  modem  conditions  in  our  democracy.  These  conditions 
grow  out  of  increased  knowledge  of  science  with  its  rapidly  extend- 
ing applications  to  all  the  aflFairs  of  life,  keener  competition  with 
its  attendant  dangers,  closer  contacts  of  peoples  of  varied  racial  and 
religious  types,  and  greater  assertiveness  of  all  men  and  women  in 
the  control  of  theii^own  destinies.    These  and  man}-  other  tendencies 
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increase  the  significance  of  health,  worthy  home-membership,  voca- 
tion, citizenship,  the  wortliy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

Each  of  these  objectives  requires  for  its  realization  not  only  the 
training  and  habit  formation  that  the  child  may  secure,  but  also  the 
intelligence  and  efficiency  that  can  not  be  developed  before  ado- 
lescence. In  fact,  their  realization  calls  for  the  full  period  allotted 
to  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Consequently^  this  commission  holds  that  education  should  he  so 
reorganized  that  every  normal  hoy  and  girl  will  he  encouraged  to 
remain  in  school  to  the  age  of  18^  on  full  time  if  possihle,  otherwise 
on  part  time, 

XIX.  PART-TIME  SCHOOLING  AS  A  COMPULSORY  MINIMUM 

REQUIREMENT. 

As  stated  in  Section  I  of  this  report,  only  one  American  youth  in 
about  three  reaches  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school,  and 
only  one  in  about  nine  remains  in  school  to  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  course.  This  condition  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  due  principally 
to  four  causes:  First,  the  limited  range  of  instruction  commonly 
oflfered  by  secondary  schools;  second,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
school  adequately  to  demonstrate  to  young  people  and  their  parents 
the  value  of  the  education  offered;  third,  the  lure  of  employment, 
.  together  with  the  desire  for  increased  economic  independence  on  the 
\  part  of  young  persons ;  and  fourth,  economic  pressure  in  the  family, 
real  or  imagined. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  rapidly  disappearing  through  the  intro- 
duction of  curricuhims  with  rich  vocational  content.     The  second 
may  be  removed  by  subordinating  deferred  values  and  reorganizing 
'instruction  so  as  to  make  the  values  more  evident  to  the  learner,  as 
[discussed  in  Sections  VIII  and  IX.    The  third  may  be  diminished 
in  its  effect  by  greater  virility  in  school  work.    Economic  pressure 
/will  continue  until  social  conditions  can  be  materially  improved. 
f     In  the  meantime,  a  sound  national  policy  dictates  the  urgent  need 
\  for  legislation  whereby  all  yoimg  persons,  whether  employed  or  not, 
'fihall  be  required  to  attend  school  not  less  than  eight  hours  in  each 
week  that  schools  are  in  session  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

Attendance  for  eight  hours  in  each  week  will  make  possible  im- 
portant progress  not  only  in  vocational  efficiency  but  also  in  the 
promotion  of  health,  preparation  for  worthy  home-membership, 
civic  intelligence  and  efficiency,  the  better  utilization  of  leisure,  and 
ethical  development.  All  these  objectives  are  evidently  as  impor- 
tant for  the  young  worker  as  for  those  who  remain  in  full-time  at- 
tendance at  school. 

The  value  of  part-time  instruction,  if  properly  dk'ganized,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  time  involved,  because  it  can  utilize  as  a  basis 
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the  now  experiences  of  the  youn^  worker  and  liis  new  social  and 
civic  contacts.  Moreover,  continued  attendance  at  scliool  will  afford 
an  intellectual  stimulus  too  often  lacking  to  thcso  yoini^  pei*son.s 
under  the  modem  subdivision  of  labor. 

Consequently^  thin  commwHion  recommcmlH  the  cnartmenf  of  Ugis- 
lation  xrherchy  all  younr/  persons  up  to  the  atje  of  18,  whether  em- 
ployed  or  noU  ^haU  he  required  to  attend  the  neeondary  school  not  \ 
less  than  eight  hours  in  ea/h  week  that  the  schools  are  in  session.   ' 

In  some  States  it  may  be  hold  to  be  impracticable  at  the  outset  to 
i-equire  snch  part-time  attendance  beyon<i  the  a^e  of  10  or  17,  but  the 
conunission  holds  that  the  imperative  needs  of  American  democracy 
can  not  be  met  until  tho  period  is  extended  to  18. 

To  make  this  part-time  schooling  effective  it  will  be  necessary  to 
adapt  it  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned.  More- 
over, teachers  must  be  trained  for  this  new  t^'pe  of  work.  Without 
such  provisions  there  is  great  danger  of  failure  and  a  consequent  re- 
action against  this  most  valuable  extension  of  secondary  education. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  develoi)ing  a  spnsi>  of  common  inter- 
ests and  social  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  young  worker  and  those 
of  his  fellows  who  are  continuing  in  full-time  attendance  at  school, 
it  appears  to  this  commission  that  this  part-time  education  should  be 
conducted  in  the  comprehensive  .siH»ondary  school  rather  than  in 
separate  continuation  schools,  as  is  the  custom  iu  loss  democratic 
societies.  By  this  plan  the  part-time  students  and  the  full-time 
students  may  share  in  the  use  of  the  aJ^sembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and 
other  equipment  provided  foi'  all.  This  plan  ha*^  the  added  advan- 
tage that  the  enrollment  of  all  pupils  may  be  continuous  in  the  sec- 
ondai'^'  school,  thus  fui-thering  employment  supervision  on  the  one 
hand  and  making  easier  a  return  to  full-time  attendance  whenever 
the  lure  of  industry  or  the  improvement  of  economic  conditions  in 
the  family  makes  such  a  return  inviting  and  feasible. 

nie  part-time  attendance  for  eight  hours  a  week  of  all  ]wrsons 
between  14  and  18  who  are  not  nr)w  in  school  will  require  a  large 
increase  in  the  teachinxr  force  in  secondary  schools.  No  other  single 
piece  of  educational  legislation  could,  however,  do  more  to  raise 
the  level  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  and  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
democracj'. 

XX.  CONCLUSION. 

Til  concluding  this  report  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary 
educatitm  the  conmiission  would  call  attention  to  its  1 7  other  reports 
in  which  the  principles  herein  set  forth  aro  ai>plied  to  the  various 
.  aspe<;ts  of  secondary  education.  The  reports  now  available  are  listed 
on  the  last  page  of  this  bulletin,  and  other  are  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication.   One  report  will  consider  in  detail  the  application  of  these 
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principles  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondarj 
schools.  Thirteen  reports  deal  with  the  aims,  methods,  and  contenl 
of  the  various  subjects  of  study  and  curriculums  in  the  light  of  the» 
principles.  Thi*ee  others  discuss  vocational  guidance,  physical  edu 
cation,  and  the  moral  values  that  should  be  derived  from  secondary 
school  organization  and  instruction. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  problems  of  sec 
ondary  education  merit  much  more  serious  attention  than  they  hav 
received  heretofore.  The  study  of  the  best  methods  for  adapting  sec 
ondary  education  to  the  needs  of  modern  democratic  life  is  but  bogur 
The  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  ethical  characteristics  o 
young  people  are  still  but  vaguely  comprehended.  Such  knowledge  o 
social  needs  and  educational  theory  and  practice  as  is  already  avail 
able  has  been  seriously  studied  by  comparatively  few  administrator 
and  teachei^s.  Progress  will  depend  very  largely  upon  adequate  pre 
fessional  training  of  teachers  both  before  and  after  entering  upoi 
service.  Plans  must  be  adopted  for  pooling  the  results  of  successfu 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers-  To  make  th 
reorganization  effective,  comi)etent  sui>ervision  and  constructive  lead 
ei*sliip  must  be  provided  in  the  various  fields  of  secondary  educatioi 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  commission  that  secondary  educatioi 

;in  the  United  States  nmst  ami  at  nothing  less  than  complete  an< 

/  worthy  living  for  all  youth,  and  that  therefore  the  objectives  dc 

:    scribed  herein  must  find  place  in  the  education  of  every  boy  an( 

Finally,  in  the  process  of  translating  into  daily  practice  the  cardi 
nal  principles  herein  set  forth,  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  tli 
United  States  must  themselves  strive  to  explore  the  inner  meaninj 
of  the  great  democratic  movement  now  struggling  for  supremac} 
The  doctrine  that  each  individual  has  a  right  to  the  opportunity  t 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  him  is  i-einforccd  by  the  belief  in  the  pc 
t^ntial,  and  perchance  unique,  worth  of  the  individual.  The  task  o 
education,  as  of  life,  is  therefore  to  call  forth  that  potential  worth. 

'\Miile  seeking  to  evoke  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  individual 
and  groups  of  individuals,  the  secondary  school  must  be  equall 
zealous  to  develop  those  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  and  commo 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  whereby  America,  through 
rich,  unified,  common  life,  may  render  her  truest  service  to  a  worl 
seeking  for  democracy  among  men  and  nations, 
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Including  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  January  10, 1919. 


I.—  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

CommisiUmer  cf  Education,  Philander  P.  Claxton. 

Theophilus  Rodoot,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner. 
Office  (tfOu  Chief  Clnk: 

James  F.  Abel,  Chief  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Noyes,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Clerk. 
•  Miss  Eimice  W.  Curtis,  in  Charge  of  Mails  and  Files. 

U.  Frank  Morrison,  Messenger. 

William  Newman,  Assistant  Messenger. 

Alma  Rosser,  Messenger  GirL 
Editorial  Division: 

James  C.  Boy  kin,  Editor. 

Allen  E.  Miller. 

I-ovick  Pierce. 

Henry  R.  Evans. 

Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Condron. 

Mrs.  Nannie  H.  McRoberts. 

John  R.  Hendley. 

Arthur  MacDonald 

Edward  T.  Dyer! 

Lennra  L.  Leedom. 
^tati*lical  Division: 

Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  Director  of  StatisUca. 

H.  R.  Bonner,  Statistician. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 

Nathalie  Lcveque. 

Cliarles  E.  Waters. 

Lulu  M.  Comstock. 

Albert  T.  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Carlson. 

Nell  Baker. 
Lilrary  Division: 

John  D.  Wolcott,  Chief. 

Edith  A.  Wright. 

Miltenberger  N.  BmulL 

Meta  B.  Aussiokcr. 

Martha  P.  Bailey. 

Mrs.  May  Gray. 

Martha  McCabc. 

A  gncs  L  Lce» 
Diiifion  of  City  School  Systfrns: 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Specialist  In  City  School  Systems. 

Walter  S.  DefTenbaugh,  Specialist  in  Education  in  Villages  and  TowDtt 

Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Educational  Systems. 

Julia  W.  Abbott,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education.  • 

Almira  ^.  W^inchcster,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Evans,  Clerk. 

Bertha  Y.  Hobb,  Clerk. 

Mary  D.  Henderson,  Clerk.i 

Xew  York  Office,  8  Wtst  Fortieth  Street,  Xeu^  York  City: 
Bessie  Locke.  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education.^ 
LfOuise  Schofield,  Editorial  Assistant.^ 

^  Special  collaborator. 
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DMtion  of  Higher  Education: 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education. 

Chester  D.  Jarvis,  Specialist  in  A^cultural  Kducation. 

Oleu  If.  SwioiDtt,  Spacialist  in  Ccxnourcial  Education. 

Walton  C.  John,  Specialist  in  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistlci. 

Ella  B.  RatclUfe,  Clerk. 
Division  of  Rural  Education: 

Harold  W.  Foght,  Specialist  in  Rural  School  I^actice. 

Alva  O.  Neal.  Bpeclallft  in  Rural  School  Administration, 

Jasper  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent. 

John  C.  Muerman,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education. 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Collector  and  Compiler  ol  Statistics. 

Belvia  E.  Cu2zort,  Asatstant  In  Rural  Education. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  Afcsistant  in  Rural  Education. 

William  R.  Hood,  Legislative  Reference  Clerk. 

Henrietta  Matoer.  Clerk 
Divition  oj  Foreign  Educational  Systemi: 

Walter  A.  Montgomery,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systemi. 

Theresa  Bach.  Translator. 

I'eter  H.  Pearson,  Translator. 
Division  of  Vocational  Education: 

William  T.  Bawd^'n,  Specialist  in  Industrial  Education. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  VV.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  I'conomics. 

Carrie  A.  Lytord,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
Division  of  Macial  Groups: 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Rpocialist  in  Negro  Education.^ 

Ida  A.  Tourtellot. 
Division  of  Home  Education: 

Ellen  C.  Lombard. 1 

Miriam  Hicks.i 

Mary  L.  Soule.^ 

PhUttddj^ia  Office,  5^18  Baring  Street.  Philadelphia.  Paj 
Mrs.  Frederic  K.  SchoH.^ 
Division  of  School  Hygiene: 

Willard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in^hool  Hygiene  and  Sanitatioii. 

Bailie  L.  Jean,  Specialist  in  Health  Education.* 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Ooldsberry. 
Division  of  Civk  Education: 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Specialist  in  Civic  Education. 
Stenographk  Section: 

Edward  D.  Carmack,  in  charge. 

Marthena  Whipple. 

Blandie  A.  Parker. 

Emma  Schwab. 

Lempi  J.  Hytoncn. 

Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Chancy. 

Grace  L.  Davis. 

Ethel  Stith. 

Mrs.  Matilda  D.  Richards. 

Lucy  Schneider. 
Dinsion  of  School  Directed  Home  Gardening: 

J.  H.  Francis,  Director. 

I'^rederick  A.  Merrill,  Regional  Director. 

Clarence  M.  Weed,  Regional  Director. 

Cyril  A.  Stebbins,  Regional  Director. 

Joiin  L.  Randall,  Regional  Director. 

Lester  8.  Ivins,  Regional  Director. 

Ethel  Gowans.  Specialiiil  in  School  and  Home  Oardenio^ 

"^'ves  L.  Fontenot,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Frank  M.  Harper,  Awistant  Regional  Director. 

Jolm  W.  Bridges,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

Warren  A.  Roe,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 

I^wis  McBrayne,  A!»L<<tant  Regional  Director. 

Roy  U.  Bowers.  A^stant  Regional  Director. 

Chauncey  B.  Cavett,  Assistant  Regional  Diro(>tor. 

1  fipecial  collaborator. 
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Dhision  of  School  Dincted  Home  Oardening — ContiniKHl. 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Sherman.  Assistant  Kegional  Director. 
Ralph  P.  Currier,  Assistant  Re^onal  Director. 
Ronald  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Kverett  F.  Murphy,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Natlianiel  M.  Graham,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
Ruth  Fondersmitb,  Secretary  and  Office  Manager, 
Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Leach. 
Marguerite  Bonneau. 
Alta  I.  Donahue. 
Edna  M.  Hickam. 
Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Muerman. 
Mrs.  Ix)ttie  Patton. 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hendley. 
John  L.  Flatow. 
Perrival  Webster. 
Eugene  Mavritte. 
Amerkanizatiwn  DicUion: 

F.  C.  Butler,  Chief. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  OffUe-^ 

Joseph  Mayper,  Acting  ChkiA 

Matthew  Kowalski.i 

Flor«oc«  U(]tfux^ 

Margaret  M.  Long.^ 

Mrs.  Angela  M.  Taylor^ 

Nelson  B.  Ellis.^ 
New  York  City  Office— 

¥two^  a.  K»llor,  Spectol  AdvlMr^ 

Fran<^s  Rumsey.^ 

Edwin  A.  BumbaiU 

Esther  B6riE0witx.i 

Elfrida  de  Jaffa.i 

Ralph  F.  Dunsters.^ 

Raymond  Lanc^.^ 

Samuel  M.  AuerlracbJt 

Edmond  MeKexma.^ 

C.  L.  Edholm.i 

Arme  Rhodes.^ 

0.  Manavian.^ 

Stefano  Miele.^ 

Alfred  Noyee.i 

Angelo  Paul.* 

A.  P.  Savvi<Us.i 

A.  Yohannan.^ 
DiviMion  of  Communifp  OrtmmixoHtn: 

Edward  J.  Ward,  Specialist  in  Caromiinlty  Oreantoftlloa. 
Henry  E.  Jaekson,  dpec^  Agent  in  Edueattooal  Onnununity  OreuiiMtta. 
School  Board  Service  Sttion: 

J.  R.  Haana,  Director. 

Geo.  E.  Walk,  Assistaat  Director. 

Nellie  Burnett. 

Anna  M.  Morton. 

Jessie  D.  Patton. 

Bessie  Ptach. 
Information  Service: 

W.  Cacson  Ryan,  jr..  SpaeiaUst  in  Industrial  Ednoatlan  sad  Vocational  QnMannti 
AituiiM  Dii'iHim: 

Wivhirufton  (D.  C.)  Office— 

William  Hamilton,  Alaskan  Assistant. 

David  E.  Thomas,  Aocountant. 

Marie  C.  Keoealy. 

Lillian  M.  Oodlrey. 

>  Special  oollabotator. 
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Alaska  Didtton— Continued. 
Seattle  ( Wash.)  Ojfice— 

William  T.  Lopp,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Natives  of  Alaska. 

Harry  C.  Sinclair,  Supply  Agent. 

Chauncey  C.  Bestor,  Sperlal  Disbursing  Agent. 

JuUus  C.  Helwig. 

James  O.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 

SubHatUm  (Nashville,  Tenn.): 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  Special  Agent  in  Charge. 

Carter  Alexander. 

Charles  E.  Little. 
Substation  (Teachers'  College,  New  York  City): 

George  D.  Stray er.* 
Substation  (University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.): 

Charles  H.  Judd.>    . 
Sub9tation  (Stanford  University,  California): 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.i 
Special  Collaborators  in  Field  Service: 

1.  RepreserUativeM  of  State  Department  of  Education: 

Spright  Dowell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lester  D,  Henderson,  Commissioner  o(  Education,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

James  L.  Bond,  State  Superintendent  of  I\iblic  Instruction,  Little  Hock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Denver,  Cok). 

Arthur  R.  Spald,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dover,  Del. 

Ethel  E.  Redfleld,  St«te  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Fred  Gladden,  Clerk,  State  Board  of  Education,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  D.  Ross,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Topcka,  Kans. 

Leo  M.  Fa\TOt,  Assistant  Rural  School  Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Augusta,  Me. 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendint  of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Carl  G.  Schuls,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Uel  W.  Lampkin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  JefTerson  City,  Mo. 
May  Trumper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena,  Mont. 
W.  H.  Clemmons,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
John  E.  Bray,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  Chief  Clerk,  State  Department  of  Public  Instructi(»n,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
NeilC.  Macdonald,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Francis  B.  Pearson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ewing  N.  CoUette,  State  Dei>artmcnt  of  Education,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Julius  A.  Churcliill,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Charles  Carroll,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Providence,  R.  I. 
John  E.  Swearingen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Elvin  J.  Norton,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Bennett  C.  Douglass,  State  Department  of  Education,  Mcntpelier,  Vt. 
William  R.  Smithcy,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  Richmond,  Va. 
Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Olympla,  Wash. 
M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools.  Charleston,  W'.  Va. 
T.  B.  McDonough,  State  Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

2.  IJigher  Eduction: 

Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Dean,  College  of  LilK>ral  Arts,  rnlversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
George  A.  Bisscll,  Professor  of  Mcchimical  Engineering,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
Albert  P.  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  C.  Brandon,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  Professor  of  Education,  Johns  Ho|)kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nathan  P.  Colwell,  Secretary,  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  111. 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  Chancellor,  University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 
A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 


Special  collaborator. 
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2.  Higher  /Jrfuca/ion— Continued. 

Fred  M.  Fling,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

W.  H.  Hock,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Parke  L.  Kolbe,  President,  Municipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  B.  Mooney,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Charles  Alphonso' Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

William  H.  Smith,  President,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural 
College,  MLss. 

John  A.  Thackston,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Harlan  Updegrafl,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelpliia, 
Pa. 

Alvin  E.  Warner,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Henry  G.  Williams,  Editor  of  Ohio  Teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  Rural  Education: 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth.  Oreg. 

Herbert  E.  Austin,  East  Carolina  Teachers*  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Naaman  R.  Baker,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birmii^ham,  Ala. 

Ernest  Bumham,  State  Normal  School.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Mabel  Carney,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Thomas  J.  Coates.  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Ky. 
Benjamin  m!  Davis,  Pr(^essor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Itasca  District  No.  1,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 
Lloyd  L.  Friend,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  State  Department  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
L.  J.  Hanifan,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Education,  Mwgantown,  W.  Va. 
Marie  Turner  Harvey,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
I.  W.  Himtsberger,  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Israel,  Research  Secrctarj-,  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  Yprk,  N.  Y. 
Walter  E.  Larson,  State  Inspector  of  Rural  Schools.  State  Departmoit  of  Public  Instruction* 

Madison,  Wis. 
George  M.  Lynch,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Arcadia,  Fla. 

(Tiarles  Q.  Maphis,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va, 
Richard  H.  Powell,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
C.  G.  Sargent,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

Charles  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak, 
Joseph  H.  Shriber,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Fred  W.  Smith,  President,  North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bottineau,  N.  Dak. 
Samuel  L.  Smith,  State  Board  of  Education.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  Agent,  Slate  Board  of  Education,  Beaton,  Mass. 
Burr  W.  Torreyson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

N.  W.  Walker,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
EarlS.  Wooster,  State  Normal  School.  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
Charles  C.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 

4.  Commercial  Education: 

Carl  L.  Altmaier,  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies.  Drcxel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clarence  M.  Flnfrock,  Western  Reserve  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
George  M.  Forbes,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
John  T.  Holdsworth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Isaac  Lippincott,  I'rofossor  of  Economics,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  MoCIintock,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 
Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  N.  Weinbaum,  Portland,  Oreg. 
6.  City  School  Sytiemi: 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
William  H.  Hand,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbia.  8.  C. 
Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kansas,  La\\Tcnce,  Kans. 
James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  .\gent,  State  Bourd  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eugene  M.  Phillips,  High  School  Inspector,  State  Department  of  I*nblic  Instruction,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
John  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Fehools.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Fred  N.  Scott,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi, 
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5.  City  School  Systrm—Coniinucd. 

James  W.  Searson,  State  Agrkoitarsl  CollQKe,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

F.  E.  Spauldiiig,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  i^eveland,  Ohio. 

Ambrase  L.  Suhrie.  Principal,  Normal  Training  Scliool,  Cierelaiid,  Ofato. 

6.  Borne  StuteaUou: 

Mn.  H.  T.  81niey«  Naiimal  Coiu^ress  of  UMhen,  Washhii|t«n.  D.  C. 
Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English,  ynivorfity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MIbd. 
WiHiam  Lyon  Pikelps,  Professor  of  EngUsh,  Tale  University,  Nev  Uaven.  Cood. 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  I'hilology,  Universitj  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

7.  Kiuiei^wte*  Eittemtkm:  ' 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Lucy  \Vheelock,  Kindersarteu  Training  School,  Boston,  Ma«. 

8.  TIealfh  Education: 

R.  W.  Conrin,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Rcseardi  Department,  William  Filenc's  Pons  Co.,  Raston.  Mass. 

Helen  Parkhurst,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  S.  flettle,  Field  Secretary,  Ilayground  and  Recicatloa  Assoolation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Physioai  EdueatioD,  Coiumbia  Umverslty.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9.  School  Directed  Home  Gardening: 

Ouyoo  J.  Carter,  Siipnintendent  of  Sehoc^,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

O.  D.  Center,  Director  of  Extension,  State  Agricultural  College.  C'orvallis,  Orej. 

John  H.  Claypool,  State  Normal  School,  Calllomia.  Pa. 

Otis  M.  Eastman.  Board  of  Education,  Cle^'eAand,  Ohio. 

€.  Lee  Gowan,  Prineipal.  Dekalb  County  Vooational  School.  Stone  Moontsin,  Q«. 

M.  De  Turk  High.  Coniral  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Hav€n.  Pa. 

Dorris  Hough,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jean  Jackson,  Director,  Garden  Work,  Applcton,  Wis. 

Van  Evric  Kilpatrick,  Suporvi.sor  of  School  Gardens.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

JuHiis  Kuhnert,  JXractor,  School-Home  Gardens.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  D.  McSer,  Stote  Normal  School,  Framinghaiu,  Mass. 

Charles  MIchelson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joshua  H.  Paul,  Professor  of  Nature  Study,  Unirersttv  of  Vtmh.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utaik. 

CSiarles  W.  Pugsiey,  Director  of  Extension,  Uni^orsity  ot  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Fannie  A.  Stcbbins,  Director  of  School  Gardens,  IpringQeld,  Mass. 

Myron  J.  Walter,  Director,  Oepartmeot  of  ScJ^ool  Gard^,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  H.  Wbitcber,  Depuiy  State  Superiotendeut  of  Public  instmctioou  Cosoord,  N.  H. 

10.  AvterkanbButhn: 

Frederic  £.  Farringtoo,  Head  Master,  C-hevy  Chase  School,  Washington,  D.  €. 

Frank  Leslie  Hayford,  Executii'e  Socretary«  Trustee  of  Massachusetts  Training  Selm^,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Harrison  H.  Wheaton,  State  Council  of  Defense,  Hartlord,  Conn* 

11.  Special  OommUtee  on  Oeograpky  Tetbching: 
Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Geographer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Richard  E.  Dodge,  Washiagtoo,  Coon. 

R.  H.  Whitbeck,  Professor  of  Geography.  University  of  Wisconsin,  MiadJbon,  Wh, 

12.  Special  CommiUet  on  JdtikewuLtks  Teaciing: 

David  £.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematit^  C^umbia  University,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Osgood.  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Jacob  W.  A.  Young,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  Chioago,  IB. 

13.  Intemation&i  Beiaiiont: 

Sirs.  Faanfe  F«cn  Aodsews,  Secretary,  Asoerkwi  Sehool  Paaee  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

14.  Negro  Education: 

S.  0.  Atkins,  Prizicipal.  Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Agent  for  Rural  Colored  Schools.  State  Department  of  Educatioo.  Rafelgli,  N.  C. 
16.  H  lift  racy: 

Mm.  Con  WUson  Stewart,  President,  Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission,  FrankSort,  Ky. 
16.  Moril  Instruction: 

Milton  Fairchild,  National  Institutfen  fer  Moral  Instruction,  Washington.  D.  C. 

II. — Department  of  State:  Educational  AcTrvTTf««. 

(1)  School  of  Consular  Instruction,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Student  Interpreters'  Schools:  (a)  Constantinople,  Turkey;  (ft)  Tokyo,  Japan;  (c)  F«kiac»  China. 
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III. — Department  op  Wab:  Military  Educational  Activities. 

1.  MiliUiry  Academy.  West  Point.  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  The  Army  Service  Scho3l8,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  (This  group  of  schools  is  not  fkmoti<ming  at 
this  post  at  present.) 

4.  The  Army  Medieal  Bchool,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

.'.  Medical  OfQcers'  Training  Cam|>s:  (o)  Camp  Oreenleaf,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  (training  of  men  for 
l)ase  hospitals  and  lines  of  communication):  (b)  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  (training  of  regimental  units). 

().  Division  of  Physical  Roconstructipn:  Educational  Staff.  The  Surgeon  (General  of  the  Army  has 
desii^ated  the  following  general  military  hospitals  for  the  work  of  physical  reconstruction  of  disabled 
so]diOTs:> 

(I)  Walter  Keed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  (2)  General  Bospital  Ko.  2,  Fort  McHenry, 
Md.;  (8)  General  Hospital  No.  3,  Colonio,  N.  J.;  (4)  General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  MePheraon,  (H.; 
(5)  (General  Hospital  No.  7,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore.  Md.  (for  the  blind);  (6)  General  Hospital  No.  S, 
^tisvjlle,  N.  Y.;  (7)  General  Hospital  No.  4,  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.;  (8)  General  Hospital  No.  9,  Lakewood, 
N.  J.:  (9)  Gencnl  Hospital  No.  11,  Cape  May,  N.  J.;  (10)  General  Hospital  No.  16,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
(11)  General  Hospital  No.  17,  Markleton,  Pa.;  (12)  Letterman  Oneral  Hospital,  San  Jb'rancisco,  CaL; 
(13)  United  States  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  (14)  Plattsborg  Barracks  Hofipitid.  Plaits. 
burg  Barracks,  N.  Y.;  (15)  General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

7.  Engineer  Training  S(^iools:<  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.;  Camp  Greene,  N.  C;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.; 
Camp  Fremont,  Cal.;  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.;  Camp  Font»t,  Qa.;  Can^ 
Leach  (American  University),  D.  C. 

8.  The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

9.  The  School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sill.  Okto. 

10.  ORDNANCE  SCHOOLS.! 

(a)  Ordnance  maintenance  and  repair  schools,  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchcn,  N.  J.  (for  the  pur* 
pojse  of  training  both  ordnance  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  become  officers):  (ft)  Ordnance  wdding 
school,  Peoria,  III.  (for  training  enlisted  men  in  oxy-acetylene  welding);  (c)  Railway  artillery  school, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Ai)erdeen,  Md.  (for  t-rainlng  both  officers  and  enlisted  men):  (d)  Instru- 
ment repair  school,  Frankford  Arsenal,  Pa.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men);  («)  Ordnance  gun 
reclining  school,  Watervliet  Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  (for  training  of  machinists  and  mechanics  in  gim 
reiclning  for  duty  in  base  repair  shops  overseas);  (/)  Ordnance  engineering  srtiool,  Aberdeen  Pro\ing 
Ground,  .\berdeen,  Md.  (for  training  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  become  officers):  (q)  Ordnanoa 
supply  school.  Camp  Hancock,  Ga.  (for  training  of  advance  enlisted  men);  (A)  Ordnance  concentration 
camp.  Camp  Hancock,  Qa. 

TheOrdnanoe  Bureau,  through  its  Community  Organization  Brancii,  Industrial  Service  Section  (Pro> 
duction  Division),  F.  C.  Butler  in  charge,  is  establishing  elementary  schools  on  iU  reservatioos,  when 
the  local  aotborities  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  school  population  on  their  own  reservatluiK. 

Jacksonville  (near  Nashville),  Tenn.,  Charles  E.  Dryden,  Superintendent  of  Scliools,  P.  O.  Box  612. 

Hercules  PowdorCo.,Nltro  (near  Charleston),  W.  Va.,HnghS.  Mead,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  R.  F.  Myers,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Bethlehem  Loading  C^o.,  Mays  I.Anding,  N.  J.,  Stanley  S.  Kilkenney,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Pe^^y^ille,  Md.,  Agnes  B.  Morrison,  supervising  principal. 

Penniman,  Va.,  Karl  L.  Kregloe,  Superintendent  ol  Schools,  P.  O.  Box  94. 

Seven  Pines  (near  Richmond),  Va.,  Floyd  B.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Atlantic  Loading  (3o.,  AmAtol,  N.  J.,  Elsu  Jones,  acting  principal  of  schools. 

n.  AVIATION  SCHOOLS  (DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  AERONAUTICS). 

Primary  Training. 

(o)  Ground  SrhooU:  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.:  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  University  of  Illinois,  Urtrana,  III.; 
Camp  Dick  (Intermediate  gunnery). 

(ft)  Flying  Sehoolv  Scott  Field,  Belleville,  111.:  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul.  HI.;  Barron  Field,  Evcrnian, 
Tex.;  Carruthers  Field,  Benbrook,  Tex.;  Kelly  Field  (2  units),  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Rich  Field,  Waco.  T6x.; 
Eberts  Field,  Ixmoke,  Ark.;  Taylor  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  March  Field,  Riverside,  Cal.-,  Mather  Field, 
Sacramento,  Cal.;  Payne  Field,  West  Point,  Miss.;  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Soother  Field,  Amerieus.  Ga.; 
Park  Fiekl,  Millington,  Tenn. 

>'"nie  reconstruction  work  in  the  hospitals  will  emphasize  technical  training  in  all  linos  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  physical  limitations  of  disabled  men  and  in  which  employment  will  act  as  a  therapeutio 
agent."— QirTy  On.    Vol.  1,  Sept.,  1918,  p.  30. 

»See  also  Oflflcers'  Training  Schools. 

*  The  training  of  ordnance  supply  personnel  is  also  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  36  Ordnance  Field 
Depots  In  this  country,  where  a  system  of  rotation  of  personnel  has  been  devised  where  both  the  com- 
missioned and  enlisted  personnel  of  these  field  depots  receive  a  complete  general  training  in  ordnance 
supply  work.    The  ordnanoe  supply  personnel  required  for  this  ooontry  and  for  doty  afgaeag  is  famitbiA 
through  this  medium. 
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Advanced  Traininff. 

(a)  BomMng:  Gerstner  Field  (elementary),  luike  Charles,  La.;  Ellington  Held  (advinoed),  Honstoo, 
Tex. 

(b)  ObserratUm:  Call  Field  (elementary),  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Post  Field  (advanced),  Fort  Sill,  Okla.; 
I^angley  Field  (advanced),  Hampton,  Va. 

(c)  PuTfuiL-  Wilbur  Wright  Field  (Armorer's  school,  gunnery  course —elementary),  FairQeld,  Ohio; 
Rockwell  Field  (advanced),  San  Diego,  Cal.;  C^rlstrom  Field  (advanced),  Arcadia,  Fla. 

(<f)  Ounnerf:  San  Leon  Field,  Houston,  Tex.;  Taliaferro  Field,  Hicks,  Tex.;  Sellridge  Field,  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.;  RockweU  Field,  Son  Diego,  Cal.;  Dow  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Auxiliary  Schools, 

ArmmcT'9  SchodU    Wilbur-Wright  Field,  Fairneld,  Ohio. 

School  for  Radio  MedMnks:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Tittsburgh,  Pa. 

School  for  Radio  Operators:  Penn  Field,  Austin,  Tex. 

School/or  Radio  Officers:  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  Schools:  Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va.;  U.  S.  School  of  Aerial  Photography,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Preliminary  Photographic  School:  Madison  Barracks,  Sacket  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Instructors*  Schools:  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mechanics'  Training  Schools:  Air  Service  Training  School,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tes.;  Air  Serr- 
ied Mechanics'  Training  School,  Overland  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Firing  Centers. 

Commarkting  Officer:  Attention  Radio  Offlcer,  Headquarters,  Military  Aeronautics,  (^mp  Jackson, 
B.C. 

Air  Service  Radio  Officer,  through  C.  O.  Fiold  Artillery  Brigade  Firing  Center,  Camp  Doniphan,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.;  Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Camp  Knox,  West  Point,  Ky. 

Balloon  Schools. 

Army  Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.:  Army  Balloon  School,  Lee  Hall,  Va.;  Army  Balloon  School 
Arcadia,  Cal.;  Camp  John  WMse.  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Balloon  Detachment,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  Balloan 
Detachment,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Balloon  Detachment,  Lan(;lcy  Field.  Va.;  Balloon  Detachment,  Camp 
McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala,;  Thirty-first  Balloon  Company,  West  Point,  Ky.;  Forty-first  Balloon  Company, 
Camp.  Jackson,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

12.  The  Schools  for  Bakers  and  Cooks:  Camp  Beauregard.  Alexandria.  La.;  Camp  Bowie,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Camp  Cody,  Deminp,  N.  Mex.:  Camp  Custer.  Pal  tie  Creek,  Mich.;  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.; 
Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J.;  Camp  Dodge.  Des  Moines.  Iowa:  Camp  Fremont.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  Camp 
Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.:  Camp  Gordon,  Chamblee,  da.;  Camp  (Jrant,  Rockford,  111.;  Camp  Greene^ 
Charlotte,  S.  C;  Camp  Hancock,  Augusta.  Ga.;  Camp  Humphreys,  Accotink,  Va.;  Camp  Jackson,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C;  Camp  Kearny,  Linda  Vista,  Cal.;  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake, 
Wash.;  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex.;  Camp  McArthur,  W'aco,  Tex.;  Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala., 
Camp  Meade,  Admiral,  Md.;  Camp  Merritt,  Dumont,  N.  J.;  Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Aik.;  Camp  Sevier, 
Greenville.  S.  C;  Camp  Shelby,  Hattlesburg,  Miss.;  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio;  Camp  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Camp  Uptcn,  Yap- 
hank,  L.  I.;  Camp  Wadsworlh,  Spartansburg,  S.  C;  Camp  Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga.;  Fort  McKinley,  P.  I.; 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii;  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
Presidio,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

13.  Chemical  War  Service  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

14.  Tank  Corps  School,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

15.  Motor  Transport  School,  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Camp  Meigs,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Camp  liolablrd,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Cump  Jesup,  AlltiiUu,  Ga.;  Camp  Normoyle,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

in.  Signal  Corps. 

17.  OflTicers' Training  Schools: 

(1)  Central  Infantry  OfTicers'  Training  Sthools:  Cump  Lee,  Va.;  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.;  Camp  Pike,  Ark  . 
Carap  Grant,  111.;  Camp  McArthur,  Tex. 

(2)  Central  Field  Artillery  Omcers'  Training  School:  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

(3)  Central  Engineer  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

(4)  Signal  Corps  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Meade,  Md.i 


>  The  personnel  of  this  corps  is  d^a^vn  from  the  following  schools:  School  for  radio  electricians—University 
of  California;  City  College  of  New  York;  Indiana  University;  University  of  Nebraska;  Dodge  Institute 
Valparaiso,  Ind.;  Oregon  Agricultural  College;  Purilue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College:  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  University  of  Vermont;  University 
of  West  Virginia;  University  of  Wisconsin.  Telephone  eledriciaju  —  Vniversliy  tt  Michigan;  University 
of  Minnesota;  University  of  Utah.  School  o/  military  photography —Colximhisk  University,  New  Ywk  City. 
School  0/  met rorology— Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  School  o/  muUiple:  telegraiAy—Cltj 
College  of  New  York.    Sehooljor  technical  radio  mn>— Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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(5)  Central  Cavalry  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Stanley,  Tex. 

(6)  Central  Machine  Gun  Officers'  Training  School:  Camp  Hancock,  Ga. 

(7)  Coast  Artillery  Candidates'  School:  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

(8)  Quartermaster  Officers'  Training  Camp:  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17.  UNITS  OF  TDK  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPSE 

Section  A  .—Collegiate* 

i4ta6amc.— Alabama  Pidytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  University  of  Alabama,  University;  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  Birmingham;  Howard  College,  Birmingham;  Spring  Hill  CoU^e,  Spring  Hill;  State 
Normal  School,  Jacksonville;  State  Normal  School,  Troy;  TaUadega  College  (colored),  Talladega. 

A  rizona.— University  d  Arizona,  Tucson. 

il  riuinMt.— Arkansas  Baptist  College  (colored),  Little  Rock;  Arkansas  College,  Batesville;  Arkansas 
Cumberland  College,  Clarksville;  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville;  Henderson-Brown  College,  Arka- 
delphia;  Uendrix  College,  Conway;  Little  Rock  College,  Little  Rock;  Ouachita  College,  Arka^plphia; 
IMiilander  Smith  College  (colored).  Little  Rock;  Second  District  Agricultural  School,  RussellviUe;  Stata 
School  of  Agriculture,  Jonesboro. 

Cait^omia.— University  of  California,  Berkeley;  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^geons,  San  Frandsoo; 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University;  Los  Angeles  State  Normal,  Los  Angeles;  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles;  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose;  Pomona  College,  Claremont;  University  of  Red- 
lands,  Redlands;  San  Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego;  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara;  St.  Ignatius 
University,  San  Francisco;  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland;  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Ai^geles; 
Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 

Co/ora<fo.— Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins;  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Colorado 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Denver;  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley;  University  of  Colorado^ 
Boulder;  University  of  Denver,  Denver;  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

Connecticttt.— Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs;  Trinity  College,  Hartford;  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown;  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

i>flawar<.— Delaware  College,  Newark. 

Diitriet  <^  Co/«m6ia.— Catholic  University  of  America,  Wasliington;  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton; George  Washington  University,  Washington;  Howard  University  (colored),  Washington. 

J'foHda.—Fbvida  University,  Gainesville;  John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land;  Southern  College, 
Butherfaind. 

Oror^.— Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College,  Atlanta;  Atlanta  University  (colored),  Atlanta;  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, Macon;  Morehouse  College  (colored),  Atlanta;  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega;  Ogle- 
thorpe University,  Oglethorpe. 

i/aiiNiii.*-Hawaii  College,  Honolulu.  • 

Jdaho.— Idaho  University,  Moscow.  ^ 

/tfinoi«.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island;  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Peoria;  Carthage  College,  Carthage;  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Chicago;  Chicago 
University,  Chicago;  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  Chicago;  Crane  Junior  College,  Chiotgo;  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity, Chicago;  Eureka  0)llege,  Eureka;  Greenville  College,  Greenville;  Hahneman  Medical  School, 
Chk»go;  Hedding  College,  Abingdon;  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville;  Illinois  University,  Urbana;  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington;  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur;  Knox  College,  Galesburg;  Lake 
Forrest  College,  Lake  Forrest;  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Lombard  College,  Galesburg;  Loyola  University, 
Chicago;  McKendree  College,  Labanon;  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth;  Northwestern  College,  Naperville, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston;  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago;  St.  Viator  College,  Bourbonnaia; 
Shurtlefl  College,  Upper  Alton;  Wheaton  C<)llege,  Wheaton;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago. 

/lufiana.— Butler  College,  Indianapolis;  Central  State  Normal  College,  Danville;  De  Fauw  University, 
Greencastle;  Franklin  College,  Franklin;  Hanover  College,  Hanover;  Huntington  Collage,  Huntington; 
Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis;  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute;  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  Indiana  Veterinary  College,  Indianapolis;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame;  Oak- 
land City  College,  Oakland  City;  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute;  State  Normal  School,  Muncie:  Taylor  University,  Upland;  Tri-State  College,  Angola;  Valparaiso 
l.'niverslty,  Valparaiso;  W^abash  College,  Crawfordsvilie. 

Jotott.—BueDA  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake;  Central  College,  PeUa;  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids;  Cornell 
College,  Mount  Vernon;  Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines;  Drake  University,  Des  Moines;  Dubuqua 
College,  Dubuque;  Dubuque  College  and  Seminary,  Dubuque;  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls;  QrinneU 
College,  Grinnell;  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames;  Iowa  State  Teachers* 
College,  Cedar  Falls;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount.  Pleasant;  Luther 
College,  Decorah;  Mornlngside  College,  Sioux  City;  Parsons  College,  Fairfield;  Simpson  College,  Indianola. 
Ipper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 

1  The  Student's  Army  Training  Corns  is  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  of  the  War  Department,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Up  tc  and  including  Oct.  14,  JVUK.    In  some  case  provisional  und  subject  to  cbancs. 
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Kan»(u.—Bokw  University,  Baldwin  City;  Bflthany  GoUeee,  Liiul5borf>:;  Centnl  College, 
College  of  Emporia,  Emporbt;  Cooper  College,  Btorliflc  Fairmont  College,  WIehila;  Fort  HajB  Nomial 
School,  Hays  City;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Monfaattan;  Kansas  State  Mormal,  EmporiK  l'ni« 
▼ersity  of  KaoMs,  .Lawrence;  Kansas  Weslejnxi  University,  balina;  Midland  CoUaee*  Atritfcinn;  Otuunra 
University,  Ottawa;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Marys;  Southwestern  College,  W infield;  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School,  Pittsbarg;  Washhum  College,  Topeka. 

Ktntttcky.—BenA  College,  Berea;  Bethel  College,  Kussellville;  Center  College,  Danvflle;  Eastern  Ken> 
tucky  State  Normal  School,  Richmond;  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown;  University  of  Kentucky,  Lax- 
tafton:  Kentucky  Westeym  CoHege,  Wincheeter;  University  of  Louisville,  LouisvilU;  Ogden  CoUese, 
Bowling  Gnen;  Transylvania  College,  Lezingtcn;  Western  Keotudcy  State  Normal  School,  BowUng 
Green. 

Z.or/Mana.— Jeflerson  College,  Convent;  l/ouisiana  College,  Pbieville:  Louisiana  TtMlnstrlal  TnsCltiiCay 
Huston:  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge:  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans;  St.  Charles CoOeige, 
Grand  Coteau;  Saattaweelem  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  liafayette;  Tulane  Univeraity,  New 
Orleans. 

Haine.— Bates  CoOega,  Lewlston;  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick;  Colby  College,  WatervlUe;  Univeiw 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Jforylaad.— Baltimore  College  df  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore; 
Maryland  StateCoUege of  Agrieultuie,  College  Park;  Uni\-ersity  of  Maryland,  Baltimore;  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmettsburg;  %t.  John  College,  Annapohs;  Washington  College,  Cfaestertown;  Western  Mary- 
land College,  Westminster. 

illii«MclkM«tf4r.-*Amherst  C<rflege,  Amherst;  Assumption  College,  Worcester:  Boston  College.  Cbe^tnnt 
Hill:  Bostou  University,  Boston;  Clark  College,  Worcester:  College  of  the  Holy  (Yore.  Wwtjeeter;  Har\ard 
University,  Cambridge;  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College.  Springfield:  Lowell  Textile  £^^ool,  Lowell; 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst;  Massachusetts  Institnto  of  Technology,  C^ambrtdge;  North- 
eastern College,  Boston;  Tufts  College,  Medford;  Wentworth  Institute,  Bostoo;  Williams  College,  Wfl- 
liamstown;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester. 

JficAi^an.— Adrian  College,  Adrian;  Albion  College,  Albion:  Ahna  College,  Ahna:  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Mount  Pleasant;  Detroit  Collogo  of  Medicine  and  Siu^^ery,  Detroit:  Detroit  Junicn*  College,  Detroit; 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit;  Grand  Rapids  Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids;  Hills^^  College,  Hillsdale; 
Hope  College,  Holland:  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo;  Michigan  Agri<xiltura]  College,  East  Lansing; 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton;  Michigan  State  Normal  (>>llege,  Ypeilanti;  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor;  Northern  State  Normal  School,  Marquette;  Olivet  College,  Olivet;  St.  Cynllus  Methodiet 
Seminary,  Orchard  Lake;  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo. 

Jfiniiesota.-- Carieton  CoUoge,  Nerthfleld;  College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul:  Gustavus  Adolplins  College, 
Bt.  Peter;  HamUne  University,  St.  Paul;  Macalester  College.  St.  Paul;  University  of  Minnesota.  Minne> 
apohs;  St.  Olof  College.  Northfleld. 

Af»tfi<«ipp/.— Meridian  College,  Meridian;*  Millsaps  College,  Jackscm;  Mississippi  A^iouHural  and 
Mechanical  College,  .-Vgcicultiu^  College;  Mississippi  College,  Clinton;  Mississippi  Normal  School, 
Hattiesburg;  University  of  Mississippi,  Univ^^ity. 

3/iMMtri.— Central  Coilege,  Fayette;  Culver-Stookton  College,  Canton;  Dniry  College,  SprlngfMd;  First 
District  State  Normal  School,  Kirksviile;  Kansas  City  Dental  College,  Kansas  City;  Kassasaty  Poiyteob- 
nic.  Kansas  (^ty:  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  BoUa;  University  of  Missouri,  Colombia;  Missoori  Valley  Co^ 
lege.  Marshall:  Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  Cameron:  Park  College,  Parkviile;  St.  Louis  Unlrcnity,  t^ 
Louis;  State  Normal  Sohool,  Cape  Girardeau;  State  Nonnal  School,  Maryville;  State  Normal  Coilege^ 
Springfield;  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg;  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio;  Washington  Unlventty, 
St.  Louis;  Western  Dental  Collsge,  Kansas  City;  Westminster  College,  Fulton;  WUiism  Jesval 
College.  Liberty. 

MoAi^ana.— Montana  C-oUege  of  A.  and  M.,  BoEeman;  Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte;  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula;  Montana  Weslej^an  College,  Helena:  Mount  St.  (%arles  C<Hlege,  Helena. 

JVtf&fo#k«.— Bellevue  College,  Belleviie:  Coiner  University,  Bethany;  Creighton  University,  Omaha; 
Doane  College,  Crete;  Hastings  College,  Hastings;  Kearney  State  Normal,  Kearney;  N^raska  State  Nor- 
mal, Pern:  University  of  Nebraska,  I4ncoln:  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  University  Place;  Wayne 
Normal  School,  Wayne:  York  College,  York. 

iVeeoAi.— State  University  of  Nevada.  Reno. 

Nrw  ifampffttre.—Dartmoutb  College,  Uauovcr  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agrieultmal  and 
Mechanical,  Durham. 

New  Jfrtey.— Princeton  Thilversity,  Princeton;  Rutgers  OoHoge,  New  Brunswick;  t3tevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken. 

New  .Vcrfco.— New  Mexico  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical.  Slate  College;  New  Mexico  MIHtary 
Institution,  Roewell;  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquert|ue. 

New  yofk.— Alfred  University,  Alfred:  University  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo:  Canlsius  Cdllege,  Buflialo;  Clark- 
son  Collppe  of  Technology,  Potsdam;  Colgate  University,  Hamilton;  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
of  New  York,  New  Yoric  City;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  aty;  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City;  Cooper  Union  Day  Technical  Sehooi.  New  York  City;  Cornoli  Univeralty,  Ithaca;  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York  City;  Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  lIol>art  ( oUege,  Geneva:  Manhattan  (  nl- 
lege,  New  Vork  City,  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City;  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
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CoH^ge,  New  York  City;  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  New  York  University,  Now  York 
Cit^.  Nlafl^ara  University,  Nla^ttra;  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn:  Pratt  Institute.  Brook- 
lyn: Renssetoer  Pc^eelmle  Institute,  Troy;  Unirerslty  of  Roobesto*,  Rochester;  8t.  BonsTentore  Col- 
lege. 8t.  BoiMifrentnre;  St.  John^  College,  Brocdrlyn;  St.  I«wrenee  University,  Canton;  St.  Stephen.s 
College,  Annandale;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse;  The  Leaf  Island  Conage  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  Union 
University,  Schenedtady. 

ymth  Oaro/ina.— Atlantic  Christian  College,  WiLson;  Biddle  University  (colored),  CharkJtte;  CatawFwt 
Collef^.  Newton;  Davidson  College,  Davidson;  Ekm  College.  Elon;  Lenoir  College,  Hkkory^,  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West  Kalcigh;  Univwsity  of  North  CftroliBa,  Chapel 
Hill;  Shaw  University  (eok)red),  Raleigh;  Trinity  College.  Durham;  Waka  Forest  College.  Wake  Forest. 

Nar^  DoJbota.— Fargo  College,  Fargo;  Jamestown  C<dlege,  Jamestown;  North  Dakota  Agricultural  <  oJ- 
lege,  Agrieulttira]  College;  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

OA^.— \ntloeh  College,  Yellow  Swings;  Ashland  College,  Ashland;  Baldwin- Wallaee  CoIlege,^  Berca: 
Capitol  Uhlversity,  Columbus:  Case  S^ool  of  Applied  Seienoe,  Cleveland;  University  of  Ctnolnnati.  Cin- 
cinnati; DeSanco  College,  Deflance;  Denison  University,  GranviUe:  Eelectfe  Medioal  CoDega,  Cincinnati; 
Pindlay  Ccdlege,  Ftndlay:  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffln;  Hiram  College.  Hiram;  Kenyen  College,  (inin- 
bier;  Marietta  College,  Marietta;  Miami  University,  Oxford;  Mount  Union  College,  AlHaace;  Municipal 
University  of  Akron,  .\kran;  Muskingum  i.'ollege,  New  Concord;  Oberlin  College,  Qberhn;  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati;  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada;  Ohio  State  University,  Cehimbas;  Ohio 
Uni\ersity,  Athens;  Ohio  Wostej-an  University,  Dehiware;  Otterbein  Univewity,  WestenrfHe;  St.  Igna- 
tius College,  Cleveland;  St.  Mary's  College,  Dayton;  St.  Xavior  College,  Cincinnati;  Toledo  University* 
Toledo:  Western  Reserve  Umversity,  Cleveland,  Wilberforoe  University  (colored),  WUberforee;  Witten- 
berg College,  SprmgfleM:  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Okteftoma.— Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond;  East  Central  Nonnal  School,  Ada;  Henry  Kendall 
College,  Tulsa;  North  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Tahlequah;  Nortfawesterm  Normal  S^)0(^,  Alva; 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater;  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Philips  University,  Enid; 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant;  Southwestern  Normal  School,  WeatherJcnd. 

OrejFon.— North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry,  Portland;  Or^on  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis;  Univerw 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  Reed  College,  Portland;  Willamette  University,  Salem. 

iVnTuy/rania.— Albright  CoU^e,  Myersto¥m;  Allegheny  College,  Meadville;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh;  Bucknell  Umversity,  Lewisburg;  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia;  Dnqnesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburgh;  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lin- 
caster;  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls;  Qoflfrey  State  Nonnal  School,  Mlllersville;  Grove  City  Colletee^ 
Grove  City;  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Lafay- 
ette College,  Easton;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville;  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem;  Lincoln 
University  (edored),  Chester;  Mansfldd  State N<Minal,Mansfl^d;  Moravian CoUege>  B«t±d^em;  Muhlen- 
berg College,  AUentewn;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg;  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Philadelphia 
Textile  Seheol,  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburgh;  St.  Joseph's  CoUege,  Philadelphia 
State  Normal  School,  East  Stroiidsburg;  State  Normal  School,  Indiana;  Susquehanna  Univwsity.  Selin^ 
grove;  Swarthmore  CoUege,  Swartlimore;  Temple  University,  Philadelphia;  Thiri  College,  Greenville; 
Ursinus  CoUege,  Collegeville;  Villanova  College,  VUlanova;  Washington  and  Jefferson  CoUege,  Washington; 
Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg;  West  Chester  State  Normal,  West  Chester;  Westminster  College, 
New  WlUntngton. 

Porto  Uico.— College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mayaguez;  University  of  Porto  Rico,  San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island.— Brown  University,  Providence;  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston. 

SouA  ChroNYM.— Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson;  CoUege  of  Charleston,  Chuleston;  Erskine 
CoUege,  QreenviUe;  Furman  University,  Greenville;  Newberry  College,  Newberry:  Pn^byterian  CoUeg* 
of  South  Carolina,  Clinton;  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  Charleston;  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Oolnmbia;  The  Citadel,  the  MtUtary  CoUege  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston;  Wofloni  College,  Spartan- 
burg. 

SoHth  Dskote.— Dakota  Wesieyan  University,  Mitehell;  Huron  College,  Huron;  Sooth  Dakota  School 
of  Mines,  Rapid  City:  South  Dakota  State  College  of  A.  and  M.,  Brookings;  University  of  Soath  Dakota, 
Vermilion;  Yankton  CoUege,  Yank t<Hi. 

IVnnease^.— Carson  and  Newman  College,  Jefferson  City;  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga;  Ctun- 
berland  University,  Lebanon;  East  Tennessee  State  Normal,  Johnson  City;  Fisk  Univeraity  (colored), 
Nashville;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  NashvUle;  King  College,  Bristol;  KnoxvUle  CoUege  (col- 
ored), Knoxville;  Lincoln  Memorial  CoUe^,  Cumberland  Gap;  MaryviUe  College,  MaryriUe;  Meharry 
Medical  College  (colored),  Nash\ille;  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal,  Murfjreesboro;  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University,  Clarks\'ille;  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookville;  UnlTtfsity  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville;  Tiisculum  College,  Greenville;  Union  University,  Jackson;  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee; 
VanderbUt  University,  Nashville;  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Memphis. 

Trxcu.^ Abilene  Christian  CoUege,  Abilene;  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas,  CoUege  Station;  Alexander  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville;  Austin  College,  Sherman:  Baylor  University,  Waco;  Bishop  OoUege  (colored),  MarshaU; 
Burleson  College,  Greenville;  Decatur  College,  Decatur;  East  Texas  State  Normal  School,  Commerce; 
Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood;  CoUege  of  Marshall,  Marshall;  Meridian  CoUege,  Meridian;  North 
Texas  State  Nonnal  College,  Denton;  The  Rice  Institute,  Houston;  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  InstI- 
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tuto,  Huntsville;  Simmons  College,  Abilene;  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas;  Southwest  Ttzas 
Normal,  San  Marcos;  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown;  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth; 
Texas  Military  College,  Terrell;  University  of  Texas,  Austin;  Trinity  University,  Waxahaohie;  Wayland 
College,  Plainview;  Wesley  College,  Greenville;  West  Texas  Military  Academy,  San  Antonio;  West  Texas 
Normal,  Canyon;  Wiley  University  (colored),  Marshall. 

C^AiA.— Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan;  Brigham  Yoimg  University,  Provo;  Univenity  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

TVrfnoiK.— Middlebury  College,  Mlddlebury;  Nora-ich  University,  Northfleld;  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington. 

KtTi^iiUa.— Eastern  College,  Manassas;  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory;  Hampdcai-Sidne3[  CoUegSy 
Ilampden-Sidney;  Medical  College  of  Vii^^inia,  Richmond;  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland;  Richmond 
College,  Richmond;  Roanoke  College,  Salem;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville;  Virginia  A.  and  M. 
and  rolytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg;  Virginia  Christian  College,  Lynchburg;  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, Lexington;  Virginia  Union  University  (colored),  Richmond;  Washington  and  Lee,  Lexington, 
William  and  Mary  (College,  Williamsburg. 

W(uhington.^Col\t^t  of  Fuget  Sound,  Tacoma;  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane:  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, Pullman;  Washington  State  Normal  College,  Cheney;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle;  Whit- 
man College,  Walla  Walla. 

Wett  Virginia.— Bethany  College,  Bethany;  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins;  West  Virginia  Gollegiata 
Institute  (colored).  Institute;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon;  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown. 

TTtieoiuin.— Beloit  College,  Beloit;  Campion  College,  Pmirie  dn  Chien;  Carroll  Ck>llege,  Waukesha; 
La  Crosse  State  Normal  School,  La  Crosse;  Lawrence  College,  Appleton;  Marquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee; Milton  College,  Milton;  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  Oshkosh  State  Normal  School. 
Oshkosh;  Racine  College,  Racine;  Rlpon  College,  Ripon;  River  Falls  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls; 
School  of  Engineering,  Milwaukee;  State  Normal  School,  Eau  Claire;  State  Nonnal  School,  Platteville; 
State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point;  State  Normal  School,  Superior;  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater; 
Stout  Institute,  Menominee;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

HVowiiTV.— University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Section  B.—  Vocational  Training  of  Soldiers. 

i4  2abama.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  University  of  Alabama,  Tusc-aloosa;  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute (colored ),  Tuskegee. 

>lrkaiM<w.— University  of  Arkansas,  Faycttevllle;  Branch  Normal  School  (colored).  Pine  Bluff. 

A  rirona.— University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

CbW/orwia.— University  of  California,  Berkeley;  I^os  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Oakland  Technical  High  School,  Oakland;  I'olytechnical  School  of  Engineering,  Oakland. 

ConncdictU.—Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

O)torado.— Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs;  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins;  UnivQp> 
aity  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

/)ftoif  Off  .—Delaware  College,  Newark. 

Vridisi  a/  Columbia.^Bliss  Electrical  School,  Washiugton;  Howard  University  (ool(Hred),  Washingtoo. 

Jf-'/oricla.— University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Oforj^a.— Atlanta  University,  Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  .Vtlanta;  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

Idaho.— Idaho  School  of  Technology,  Pocatcllo;  University  of  Idaho.  Moscow. 

/WinoM.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Bradley  Polytochnic  Institute,  Peoria;  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  (Armour),  Chici^;  Chicago  Board  of  Education  (Bronnan),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  (Harrison),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board  of  Education  (Old  S.  Div.  U.  S.),  Chicago;  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Moose- 
heart;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

/fiiiani.— Indiana  University,  Bloomin^ton:  InrlianapoUs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  1,  Indianapolis; 
In'iiauapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  2,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  3,  In- 
dianapolis; Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  4,  Indianapolis;  Interlaken  School,  Rolling  Prairie; 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette;  Richmond  Commercial  Club,  Richmond;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute^ 
Terrc  Ilanto;  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso;  Warsaw  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Warsaw. 

/oir«.— Iowa  A.  and  M.  CoUc^,  Amos;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

A'a7Ma*,— Fort  Hays  Normal  School,  Hays  City;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan;  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence;  Western  University  (colored),  Quindaro. 

Kentucky.— UniveKiiy  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Li)ui9iini.—ljOui'iiimfi  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Tulauo  Univer^slty,  New  Orleans. 

J/ia J «<^.— University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

^Wiiri/Zim/.— Maryland  State  Agricultural  College,  College  Park. 

Afai32chtt9etU.—FT(uiklin  Union,  Boston;  Newton  School  Board,  Newton;  Springfield  Technicsl  H.  8., 
S^.rin-ificld;  Tufts  College,  Mcdford;  Wcntworth  Institute,  Boston. 

Afichtoan.—Mkhigan  School  of  Mines,  Houghton;  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Laasin^;  Unlvep- 
sity  uf  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
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J/!niv«rfa.— University  of  Minnesota  (Agrl.),  St.  Paul;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Will^m 
Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis. 

JtflstiMJpp/.— Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  Starkville. 

AffMoitr/.— University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Rahc  Auto  School,  Kansas  City;  St.  Louis  Board  of  Eduoa* 
tion,  St.  Louis;  Sweeney  Auto  School,  Kansas  City;  Washington  University,  8t.  Louis. 

A/bnlana.— University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

AVftnMka.— University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

uV(fiJ<Mfo.— University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

New  /rampffAfr?.— Dartmouth  College,  Hanover;  New  Hampshire  State  College  of  A.  and  M.,  Durham, 

Hew  Jtotico.—New  Mexico  A.  and  M.  Colle^,  State  College. 

iVfir  Fork.— Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam;  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca;  College  of  Ihe  City  of  New  York,  New  York;  New  York  State  Ctdlege  for  Teachers,  Albany; 
New  York  University,  New  Ywk;  Oswego  Normal  School,  Oswego;  Rochester  A.  and  M.  Institute,  Roch- 
«*stcr;  Saunders  Trade  School,  Yonkers;  Syracuse  UnivcrsKy,  Syracuse;  Troy  Central  High  School,  Troy. 

North  CaroUna.— Negro  A.  and  T.  College,  Greensboro. 

North  Z>aloto.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo;  North  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Grand  Forks 

Oftjo.— Cincinnati  Board  of  Educatkm,  Cincinnati;  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati;  Combined  Nor> 
maland  Ind.  (ook>red),  Wilberforce;  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron;  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cin- 
cinnati;  Ohio  State  University, Columbas;  Toledo  University,  Toledo. 

OkfaAonM.— University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Or<yon.— Benson  Poljrtcchnic  Institute,  Portland;  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  CorvalHs. 

/*fnfwy/«iiiia.— Bowman  Technical  School,  I>ancaster;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh; 
FIrie  School  Board,  Erie;  Lafayette  CoUe<»e,  Kaston:  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem;  Pennsylvania 
Stale  College,  State  College;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  Polish  National  Alliance  College,  Cam- 
t>ridgc  Springs. 

South  Onro/tna.— Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson;  South  Carolina  State  A.  and  M.  C<41ege  (co^ 
ored),  Orangeburg;  University  of  South  Carolina,  Cohimbla. 

South  Dakota.^Soiith  Dakota  State  A.  and  M.  College,  Brookings;  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines,  Rapid 
(  ity;  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  , 

TmncMee.—Vuiytrslty  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

7V7fl«.— Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  College  Station;  I'niversity  of  Texas,  Austin. 

(7aA.— Utah  Agricultural  College,  Logan;  University  of  UtaK,  Salt  Lake  City.    . 

VVrwioiU.— University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

rfrpinia.— Hampton  Institute  (colored),  Hampton;  Richmond  City  School  Board,  Richmond;  Unl* 
versity  of  Vfa^inia,  Charlott«svUle. 

n'whington. —Uodem  Auto  School,  Spokane;  Washington  State  OoUege,  Pullman. 

H7j»coiMi«.— Beloit  CoUe^,  Beloii;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

West  Uirj^inio.— University  oi  West  N'irginia,  Morgantown. 

Naval  Srctions. 

i4/abom«.— University  of  Alal>ania,  University;  Alabama  Polytechnk*  Institute,  Auburn. 

fte/Z/ornio.— University  of  Californb,  Berkeley;  Leiund  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University; 
University  of  Southern  California,  I/w  Angeles. 

r'olorculo.— University  of  Colorado,  Boulder;  University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

Con JMCfictt/.— Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Dintriet  of  CW«m6ia.— Georgetown  University,  W;»shington;  George  Washington  University,  Washington. 

fVorfdtt.— University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Otorgia.—Emoiy  University,  Atlanta;  Georgia  School  of  Tcchnolc^y,  Atlanta;  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 

///rtioM.— Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  C-hicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  University  of  Illi- 
nois Urbana;  Northwcsteni  University,  Evanston. 

/nrfiona.— Indiana  State  University,  Bloomingtou;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame;  Purdue 
University,  I^afayette. 

/ojra.— Iowa  State  (*ollege  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Ames;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

A'lnww.— University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

A'<n/<ici;jf.— State  University  of  Kentucky,  I^exington. 

/y(nii>iaiw.— Louisiana  Stale  University,  Baton  Rouge;  TuLme  University,  New  Orleans. 

J/ain^.— Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick;  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

J/ary/a»rf.— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

.Vfl*jwcftii*rt/«.— .\mherst  College,  Amherst:  Boston  University,  Boston;  College  of  the  Holy  Craw, 
Worcester;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge;  Tufts 
College,  Medlord;  Williams  ( ollcgc,  Williamstown;  Worcester  Polytechnte  Institute,  Worcester. 

3/icAJ^».— University  of  Detroit,  Detroit;  Mkhigan  A jjricultural  College,  East  Lansing;  University  of 
Mk^higan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Minneifota. — University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
.    J/;«#i>*i/>pi.— Mississippi  A.  nnd  M.  CoUCe'c,  Starkville. 
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,V^wr)»/ri.— University  of  Mbs>ouri,  Coliimbia;  S*f  Loiiu*  I'nivor.sity,  St.  Louis;  Washington  rniveisity, 
Bt.  Louid. 

.Vrftra.sl;//.— Tniversily  of  Ncbrasku,  Lincoln. 

Nfir  llnn\!>ifhlr€. — Dnrtmoutl»  College,  Han<»ver:  New  llumpshirc  ('oUeRP,  Durhum. 

y<ir  ./?T5e»/.--rriuceton  rniversify,  Trineeton;  Stcxons  Iusiit«it<'  of  Tcchnolojiy,  Ilobokcn. 

ytH  1  or*:. -University  of  UutTalo,  Buflfjlo;  Colfjale  University,  Hamiiton;  College  oC  the  City  of  New 
York.  New  York  City;  Coliimbii  I  niver«<ity,  New  York;  Comell  I'niversity,  IthaCtt^ordluun  Univer- 
Fity,  New  York;  New  York  University,  New  York;  I'ratt  Instilulo,  lirookl>'n;  RcnsaeJacr  i'otytcctink: 
Insiimie,  Troy:  Syracuse  University,  Syrani.se;  Webbs  Academy,  Fordliam  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Sortii  Oiro/infl'.— North  Carolina  Stale  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  West  Raleigh;  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  C1uih»1  Mill. 

0/*/o.— Case  School  of  .\pplie(l  Science,  Cleveland;  University  of  (  ineinnati,  Cincinnati;  Ohio  Northern 
t.'niversily,  Ada;  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Ohio  SUile  University,  Columbus;  Western  Re^o'e  Cni- 
ver^ii> ,  (Cleveland. 

OA7'//toma.— University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Or^^on.— Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvalli-i;  Univer  ily  of  Oregon,  Kiigene. 

/'<H«*i^/«a«i<i.— i'amegie  institute  of  Technology,  !*itusbur«h;  Lafayette  College,  Bust<m;  I^high  Uni- 
versity, S.  Uethlehem;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Slate  Collegia;  fniverslly  of  i'enn:>ylvaaia,  I'hihidH- 
phi.i;  Cniversity  of  Pittsburgh,  PHtsbuigh. 

Rhiide  hiand.  -Brown  Cniversily,  Providen«-e. 

Soutli  C:iBro/i»«.— Clemson  College,  Clenuson. 

Trunc9»ee.  -University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Terns.— tiuylor  University,  Waco;  Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  Colk'nio  Station;  Cuiveriity  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Crrtnon/.— University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

r/r^i»io.— Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blaiksburg:    Cniversity  of  Viri^inia,  University, 
Went  Uir^irt/tt.   -West  Virginia  l.'niversity,  Morgantown. 

H'iMAiA^ton.— Washington  State  College.  Pullman;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
H'wow*//*.  -Marquette  University,  Milwaukee;  Univer.Nliy  of  Wis<'on.sin,  Madison. 

Marifif  Section.'*. 

Cornell  I'niversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Harvard  College.  Cambridge,  Muss.:  <;eorgia  School  of  Technology, 
Atlanta,  da.;  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  KaiKs.;  Iceland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.;  University  of  Minnesota,  Mlnneai>olls.  Minn.;  University  of  North  Carolinn,  Chapel  Hill;  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Austin,  Tex.;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  l^xington.  Va.;  I'niversity  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.;   University  of  Wlseohsin,  Madison,  Wis,:    Yale  Cniversity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IS.   LIST  OF  MEUUAL  SCHOOLS  ACTHORIZED   KOK  STUDKNT  AK.\fY  TRAINING  CORPd 

UNITS,    OCTOBKK    l.),    m^. 

m 

Alnhnma.  -Cniversily  of  Alabama.  School  of  Meilicine.  Mobile. 

Arkan-fOJi.   -Cniversity  of  Arkansas.  Me<iical  I>e|>artment.  Little  Rock. 

CnVforn'm.-  University  of  Southern  Califoniia.  School  <>f  Me<licine,  Los  .Vni-eles;  Ix^Umd  Stanford  Junior 
University.  S<hool  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco;   University  of  California,  Medictil  School.  San  Francisco. 

Co/orado.— University  of  Colorado,  Scluwl  of  Me<licine.  Denver. 

Connecticut.— \a\c  University,  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven. 

i>/.v/i'/(7o/ (Wttinftm.— (Jeorgetown  University,  School  of  Mo»liciiM»,  Washington:  (ieorge  Washington 
V-niversity.  Medical  School,  AVa^shington;   Howard  University,  S<hool  of  Medicine,  Wasliington. 

Geo rg f I.  -VAWiyry  University,  S<'hool  of  Me<luine,  Atlanta;  University  of  Ceorgia,  Medical  Dopartmeiil. 
Augusta. 

Illinoii.  -Hahnemann  Metlioal  College  ami  Hospital.  Chicago:  Loyola  University,  Scliool  of  Medinrie. 
Chi<ii>!:o:  Northwestern  University,  Medical  School,  Chicago;  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago;  University 
of  Illinois.  College  of  Medirine,  Chicago. 

lu'iinnn.    Indiami  University,  School  of  Medicine.  IndiaHupolis. 

Ion  a.  Stale  University  of  Iowa.  College  of  Me<licine,  Iowa  Ciiy;  State  University  of  Iowa,  College  «: 
lIonuH'patliic  Medicine.  Iowa  City. 

A'^fz/wJ*.  -University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Me<licine.  Roscdalo. 

AV/<'Mcl;y.— University  of  lK)Uis\ille,  Medical  Department.  Ixiuisville. 

Louitiann.    Tulane  I'niversity,  S<'hool  of  Mwlicine,  New  Orleans. 

Maine.  -Bowdoin  Medical  School,  Bnuiswick-Portland. 

.l/ffrv/flM«/.— Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department,  Baltimore;  University  of  Maryland, 
^cluH)l  of  Medicine,  Baltimore. 

J/«.«.f»ic/iM $*//».— Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine,  Boston;  Me<li(^al  School  of  Harvard  Uuiversilv, 
Boston:  Tufts  College,  Medical  School,  Boston. 

.»//V/«/j/<;m.— University  of  Michigan,  Medical  School,  Ann  Arl>or:  University  of  Michigan,  Homeopathic 
Mcchtal  School,  Ann  .Vrbor;  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Detroit. 
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•  Minnemt9.—VmxoT»ity  of  Minnesota.  Mediial  School.  ^nnneapolLs. 

J/miMippl.—l'iiiversity  of  Mississippi,  Strhool  of  Mcdirinc,  (>xforct. 

J/iwouri.— University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Medicine.  Columbia;  St.  Louis  rnivcrsity.  School  of  Me  U< 
cine,  St.  Louis:  Washinf^ton  University,  Medical  School,  St.  Louis. 

aVr6ni#ia.— Crclghtou  Medical  College.  Omaha;  Univer>iiy  of  N'ehraska,  College  of  Medicine,  Omah^i. 
A>fr  //amwAJrf.— Dartmouth  Mrdioil  School.  Hanover. 

AV»r  York. — Albany  Medicul College,  Albany:  L'ni\-ersily  of  FJufTalo,  Department  of  Mediiine.  RutT:il.>: 
<V>hinibia  University.  College  of  Physicians  ami  Surgeon-J.  New  York  City:  Cornell  University.  Mrtdir.il 
College.  New  York  City:  Fordhain  University.  School  of  Mediclm*.  New  York  City:  New  York  Homeo- 
{lathic  Medical  College.  Now  York  City:  University  and  Bcllevue  Hospital  Mediciil' College.  New  York 
City:  Syracuse  Uni^-ersity,  Collegi*  of  Medicine.  Syracuse. 

ymth  Oiro/in«.--University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medicine.  Chapel  Hill;  Wake  Fore.-:t  Colhtij^ 
S{  luwl  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest . 

AorM  />aJtofti.— University  of  North  Dakota.  Sthool  of  Me<licine.  Orand  Fork.**. 

OA 10.— University  of  Cincinnati.  (*ollege  of  Me<ilcine,  Cincinnati;  Western  Keserve  University.  S^'h.>>: 
of  MtMlicine,  Cleveland;  Ohio  Slate  University,  College  of  Mrdicine,  Columbus;  Ohio  Slate  Universit/, 
I  'oll<n9c^  of  Uomeopathie  Medii-lne.  ColumlMis. 

Oklahoma. — University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Me<iifine.  Norman-Oklahoma  City. 

Or/^o-w.— University  of  Oregon.  Medical  School,  rorlland. 

Pfntinylmma. — Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital.  Philadelphia;  JefTerson  Meflii-al  College  of 
T'hiladelphia:  Temple  T'niversity.  Di*i)artment  of  Metiicine.  Philadelphia:  Unh-erslty  of  Pennsylvatrii^. 
School  of  Medicine.  Philadelphia;  Unix-ersity  erf  Pittsburgh,  5khtx>l  of  Metllclne,  ritlslMirgh. 

5otfM.r5Bro/iwa.— Me<iical  College  of  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston. 

South  Z^fffco/<i.— University  of  .South  Dakota.  College  of  Medicine.  Vennilion. 

TV/i/KA.wr.—Meharry  Med  if  al  College' .  Nashville;  Vanderbllt  University.  Me<Ucal  De|»artrrent.  Nash- 
ville. 

TVxflr*.— Baylor  University.  College  of  Medicine.  Dallas;  University  of  Texas.  Defiartmenl  of  Me*!ieici\ 
C;alveNton. 

f7«A.— University  of  Utah.  S<hool  of  Medicine.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Urrmow/.— University  of  Vermont.  College  of  Medicine.  Burlington. 

Uf>yj;iii.— Medii-al  College  of  Virginia.  Klchmond:  University  of  Virjrinia,  Dejarhrent  of  Medi«itH, 
Chariot  tesvillo. 

ll'r.V  U/'rjfi/iM.— West  Virginia  Uuivcr>ily.  School  of  MMitine.  Morgaiiluwn. 

M7«rorwn.— University  of  Wisconsin,  Medii-al  Sch<x)l.  Madison;  Mar.|uef  te  Uni\Tr^ity,  .Sho)!  of  M-.'H- 
cine,  Milwaukee. 

Vi.  LIST  OF  DKNTALSCIIOOLS  .VUTIIOKIZED  FOR  STUDENTS' AHMY  TltAIXlX^i  COIi'.'iJ 

UNITS.  OCTOliE  11  l.->,  lOlS. 

Ca/j/orMJi.— University  of  South»»rii  California.  Colle^ie  of  r)eutistry.  Los  .Vngeles  fDr,  Lewi>  A.  Furl, 
Dean;:  University  of  California.  College  of  Denlistry,  San  Fmnrisco  (Dr.  (Juy  S.  Milll><'rry,  Dean;;  CoU 
lejre  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  .St'hool  of  Dentistry.  San  Francisco  fDr.  C.  C.  Boxton.  Dean-. 

^'o^*rarfo.— ^'olorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Denver  (Dr.  H.  A.  Flyun,  Deani. 

Dhtrirf of  f'olumbh.—lWoTfivlii^'n  I'niversily.  Schtwlof  Dentistry.  Washington  (Dr.  Shirley  W.  Ihj;v>i, 
Dean):  (Jeorge- Washington  University.  School  of  I>entLslry,  Washington  (Dr.  Carl  J.  MiVis,  Deitii; 
Howard  Univer.-ity.  School  of  Dentistry,  Washington  (Dr.  E.  .V.  IJiiIUx-k.  Dean). 

(/^orj^id.— Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College.  Atlanta  (Dr.  S.  W.  Foster.  President). 

/////lOM.— Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Chliago  (Dr.  Tnunan  W.  Hrophy,  Dean):  Norlhwj'stern 
T'niver^ity.  Dental  School,  Chicago  (Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black.  Deanj;  University  of  Illinois,  Sl•ho^>l  (A 
Dentistry,  Chicago  (Dr.  F.  B.  Moorehead.  Dean). 

/ii(/rffliia.— Indiana  Denial  College.  Indiana(>olis  (Dr.  D.  A.  Ilou^e.  Dean). 

y«<ffl.— University  of  Iowa.  College  of  L>entii:try.  Iowa  City  (Dr.  F.  T.  BnM'ne.  Dean). 

A>w/M<rty.— University  of  I-<(>uis\  ille.  School  of  Deutisfry.  Loui.^^  ille  (Dr.  II.  B.  Tfleston.  Dean). 

/;,«'//Wana. —Tulane  University.  Scho')l  of  I>eiitistri-.  New  Orle;ui.N  (Dr.  Wallace  Wood,  D«an:;  Loy-ili 
Uni\  crNliy.  School  of  Dentislry,  New  Orleans  (Dr.  C.  V,  Vi>nies.  Dean*. 

-1/ri /'///'J /ii/.— University  of  Maryland,  School  of  DenI  Istry.  Ball  imore  ( Dr.  T.  O.  He:it wole,  De:»ii  ;  Uiih.i- 
moi e College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore  (Dr.  B,  II.  Smith.  T>ean.). 

^fa.•wachu^t^9.—U(ir\'ar<i  Dental  Schfjol,  BonIjiu  (Dr.  Kujjene  Smilh.  De:»n):  Tufts  Colle;;*.  D^m^aI 
Schoi>l.  Boston  (Dr.  William  Rice.  Dean). 

J//r^/(;(*n.— University  of  Michigan.  Schocd  of  Deiili.slry.  .\nn  Arbor  CDr.  M.  L.  Wani.  Dein  . 

.\/Vrt«Mf*fti.— University  of  Minnesota.  S<'hoolor  DerUl<try.  Minne:ipoli."i  (Dr.  .\lfre«l  Owre.  D^jin-. 

.l/'^^owr/.— St.  Louis  Univorslly.  School  of  Denli>lry,  Si.  Louis  (Dr.  J.  1*.  Harper.  Dean*;  Wa-Jhinsjtm 
Unix  ersUy,  School  of  Deni  Isfry.  St.  Louis  (Dr.  J.  11.  Kenuerly.  Dein);  ICansas  City  Dental  ColUg^.  K  in.-,  m 
City  (Dr.  C.  C.  Allen.  Dean):   Western  Dental  <"ollege.  Kansas  l  ily  (Dr.  B.  J.  Bineharf.  Dein  . 

AVftratto.— University  of  Nebraska.  .«*ch(Md  of  Dentistry,  Lincoln  (Dr.  W.  C.  Da^i*,  D<»an»;  (idiih.iU 
University,  School  of  Denti:>lry,  Omaha  (Dr.  J.  C,  Hippie.  Dean;. 
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New  IVk.— University  of  Buffalo,  Dental  Department.  New  York  City  (Dr.  D.  H.  Squire.  Dear); 
College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  New  York  ( ity  (Dr.  William  Carr,  Dean);  New  YoHc  Collag*  of  Deo- 
tlstry,  New  York  City  (Dr.  A.  R.  Starr,  Dean). 

0*io.— Ohio  State  University,  Collef^e  of  Dentistry,  Columbus  (Dr.  II.  M.  Seamans,  Dtan);  Western 
Reser\'e  University,  Dental  College,  Cleveland  (Dr.  F.  M.  Casto,  Dean);  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Cincinnati  (Dr.  H.  T.  Smith.  Dean). 

Oregon.— North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry,  Portland  (Dr.  H.  C.  Miller.  Dean). 

/*m9Mjf/t«ii/a.— University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Dentistr}',  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Charles  R.  Turner, 
Dem):  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  i'hiladelphia  (Dr.  I.  N.  Bromell,  Dean);  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
College  of  Dentistry,  Pittsburgh  (Dr.  H.  E.  Priessell,  Dean). 

TennesHt. — Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Nashville  (Dr.  H.  W.  Morgan,  Dean);  Meharry 
Dental  College,  Nashville  (Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  Dean). 

7VKM.— Baylor  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Dallas. 

r/r^inia.— Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Dental  Department.  Richmond  (Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  Dean). 

H'Mcoiuin.— Marquette  University,  School  of  Dentistry,  Milwaukee  (Dr.  Henry  L.  Banihaf.  Dean). 

20.  LIST  OF  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING 

CORPS  UNITS,  OCTOBER  15,  1918. 

iitatema.— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  School  of  Veterinaiy.  .\ubum. 
CMorodo.— State  Agricultural  College.  Veterinary  School,  Fort  Collins. 
/Ufnoi«.— Chicago  Veterinary  College,  Chicago;  McKillip  Veterinary  College.  Chicago, 
/fufmna.— Indiana  Veterinar>'  College,  Indianapolis, 
/otra.— Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Veterinar>',  Ames. 
ifanMW.— Kaasas  State  Agricultural  ( ollege.  School  of  Vetcrinar>',  Manhattan. 
JhficAii^in.— Michigan  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Veterinary,  East  Lansing. 

New   ybrfc.— Cornell  University,  State  Veterinary  College,  Itliaca;  University  of  New  York,  State 
Veterinary  College,  New  York  City. 
North  DoJtofa.— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Veterinary,  Agricultural  College. 
Ohio.— Ohio  Stat«  University,  College  of  Veterinary,  Columbus. 
Pfiin#y/pania.— University  of  Pennsylvania.  School  of  Veterinary.  Philadelphia. 
H'o«fcin(r/on.— Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  Department,  I'ullman. 

21.  LIST   OF   PHARMACY   SCHOOLS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING 

CORPS  UNITS,  OCTOBER  15,  191S. 

CWi/ornfa.— University  of  Southern  California,  School  of  I'harmacy,  Los  Angelei. 

Orfomdo.— University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Pharmacy.  Boulder. 

///ijioM.— University  of  Illinois.  School  of  Pharmacy.  Chicaeo. 

/iMf/a/w.— Purdue  University,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Lafayette. 

/ofra.— University  of  Iowa,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Iowa  City. 

A'anjww.— University  of  Kan.<^<;,  School  of  Pharmacy.  Lawrence. 

Mkhigan.  -University  of  Michigan.  School  of  Pharmacy,  Ann  Arl)or. 

3finn<*oto.— University  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Phannacy,  Minneapolis. 

..Von/ana.— University  of  Montana,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Missoula. 

AV6r(MJta.— University  of  Nebraska.  School  of  Pharmacy.  Lincoln. 

Nete  Vbrk.— Columbia  Univorslty,  School  of  Phannacy,  New  York  City;  Fordliam  Unlveristy,  Sdiool  of 
Pharmacy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina.  -University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Phannacy,  Chapel  Hill. 

North  Dakota. — North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  School  of  Phannacy,  Fargo. 

0/»i.— Ohio  State  Univer.^lty,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Columbus;  Western  Reserve  University,  Sdiool  of 
Phamiacy,  Cleveland, 

Orr^w,— Oregon  Agricultural  Coll<»ge.  Department  of  Pliannacy.  Corvallis. 

Ot/oAoma.— University  of  Oklahoma.  School  of  Pharmacy.  Norman. 

South  Oiro/ina,— South  Carolina  Medical  College.  School  of  Pharmacy.  (Tiarleston. 

Smith  Da Jto/a.— South  Dakota  State  Collejee,  Department  of  Pharmacy.  Brookings. 

7V/iwjM<^.— Vanderbilt  University.  S<-hool  of  Pharmacy,  Na««hville. 

IVr^i «te.— Medical  College  of  Virginia.  School  of  Pharmacy,  Ftichniond. 

Wn*hington.—yCiiA\\i\gXor\  State  College,  Pharmacy  Department,  Pullman;  Uuivcrsity  of  WashingtMi, 
College  of  Phannacy,  Seattle. 

H7^co/Mi/i.- -University  of  Wisconsin,  Course  in  Pharmacy,  Madison. 

21.  Philippine  (iovernmenf .    (See  pp.  39,  64,  87,  1.37,  i:J9.  340. 

22.  Porto  Rico  Government.     (See  pp.  39,  65, 129,  137,  141,  246. 
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IV. — Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval  Educational  Activities. 

1.  United  States  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  Stat^.  Annapidis.  Md. 

2.  Camp  sHiools  and  other  training  activities. 

flBST  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Pratsmouth,  N.  H. 

Nacy  Yard  Oump  (yard  and  district  forces,  general  training). 

Old  notpttal. 
Boston ,  Mass. 

Receiving  Ship  (Commonwealth  Pier):  Commissary  Schools;  Sub.  R.  S.  for  Engineering  Material; 
Steam  Engine  School  (Went worth  Institute);  Gas  Engine  School  (Franklin  Union). 

Bumkin  Idand:  Training  Camp  (general  training  and  armed  guard). 

Deer  Island:  Disciplinary  barracks.    General  training. 

AfuMchuHtts  Institute  of  Technology:  Aviation  GrouQd  School. 

Harvard  Universitg:  Officer-Material  School;  United  States  Naval  Radio  School. 

Communication  office:  Cmimunicatlon  OflFIcers'  School. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

Training  Camp:  Hospital  Corps  School. 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Fuel  Oil  SchooL 
Readvllle,  Mass. 

Blue  Hill  Obserratorjf:  Aerograph*»rs*  School. 
Wakeaeld,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Navg  Rifle  Range, 

SECOND  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Newport,  R.I. 

U.S.  Naval  Training  Station:  Yeoman's  School;  Firemen's  Scliool;  Buglers'  School;  Musldsns' School; 
Gunners'  Mates'  Class  (P.  O.  School);  Quartermasters'  Class  (P.  O.  School);  Coxswains'  Class  (P.  O. 
School);  Radio  Class  (Signal  School);  Signal  Class  (Signal  School);  Reserve  Radio  School;  Hospital 
Corps  School;  Commissary  Schools  (Bakers,  Cooks,  Commissary  Stewards). 
Clogne  School  House:  Officer-Material  School,  second  district. 

Torpedo  Station:  Seaman  Gunners'  School;  Bluejacket  Guard;  Officers'  Torpedo  Training  School 
Deep-Sea  I  ivlng  School. 
New  London,  Conn. 

Submarine  Bane:  Officers'  Submarine  School,  Enlisted  Men's  Submarine  School,  Submarine  Tender 

School;  G3rro-compass  School. 
Naval  District  Ba$e  (District  Base  Force;  Subchaser  Force;  Experimental  Laboratory);  Listeners' 
School;  Diving  School  (Salvage);  Radio-Telephone  School. 

THIRD  NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Columbia  Universitg  (men  are  quartered  on  U.  S.  S.  Oranite  State):  U.  8.  Navy  Gas  Engine  School 
(Aviation);  U.  S.  Navy  Ctas  Engine  School  (Sub  Chaser). 

128  Bait  Fiftv-ninth  Street:  Cooks'  School. 

Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza^  Brooklyn  (Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.):  Gyro-compass  School;  Sperry  Fire-Con- 
trol School. 

Pelham  Bay  Training  Camp. 

Officer-  Material  School. 

Signal  Officer  School. 

Officer- Material  School,  N.  A.  R.  (Deck). 

Officer- Material  School,  N.  A.  R.  (Engineer), 

Quartermaster  School. 

Radio  School. 

mnchmen's  School  ( Cargo). 

Winehmen*8  School  ( Kite  Balloon). 

Cooks'  School. 

Radio  Direction-  Finder  School. 

District  Communication  Office:  Communication  Officers'  School. 
Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

Steven*  Inttilmte  of  Technology:  Officer-Material  School,  N.  A.  R.  (Engineer). 
JerseyCity,  N.  J. 

Daris-Bowrnonville  Co.:  Oxy-acetylcne  Welders'  School.    (N.  B.  Tliis  school  is  administered  as  part 
of4thdist.) 
Keyport,  N.  J. 

Aeromvine  Plane  de   Motor  fb..- Carpenters'  Mates  School  (Aviation). 
Bensonhurst,  L.  I. 

Sfction  Base:  Quartermasters'  School  (Signal);  Radio  School;  riving  SchooL 
Bay  Shore,  L.  L 
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U.S.  SavaJ  Air  Station:  Aviation  Mechanics' School:  Aviiifi«n  Iliijhl' School. 
Rockaway  Beach,  L.  I. 

r.  5.  Xavnl  Air  Station:  Hydrogen  Engineers'  School. 
L'lica,  N.  Y. 

Saragf  Arrns  Corporation:  Lewis  Machine  Ciin  School. 

FOURTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT. 

Printrton,  N.  J. 

Princfton  Univnsity:  Pajinaslers' School. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nary  Yard:  Receiving  Ship:  Quarlermaslers'  School  (Aviatlrn):  Puel  oil  School. 

U.S.  Naval  Home:  Cooks'  School;  Xavigatiim  Sch(K>l. 

Parkway  Bldg.f  Broad  Jc  Cherry  Street*:  Radio  School. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Oflicer-Material  School,  fourth  di.>trict:  Navii!ati(n  S(hoo!. 
CaiH'  May,  N.  J. 

Naml  Training  Camp  (Wissuliickon  Barracks):  Coxswains*  School:  CmuK'rs*  Mates'  School:  Hospital 
Corps  School;  Quartermasters'  School;  Si^nial  Sehool;  Yeoman's  School. 

Section  Base:  Quartermasters '  School;  Coxswains'  School;  EUmentary  (;as  Fnf;ine  School  (M.  B.); 
•'Standard"  CJas  Engine  School  (.M.  B.);  (dinners'  Mates'  School;  Aititicer^'  School;  Scameu's 

•  S<liool. 

nrrii  navai.  wstrict. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

('.  .S.  Naval  Academy:  Reserve  Oflicers'  School. 
WashinRttm,  D.  C. 

Naiy  Yard:  Optical  Re|>air  School,  Seamen  (Juimers'  Sthool. 

Dirinion  of  0 Iterations,  Navy  Drixirtment:  Communication  Oflirers"  SiIt(»ol. 
Radio,  Va. 

United  Statet  Naval  Radio  Station:  Radio  School  (High  I'owerj. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

.SV.  Helena:  f  Receiving  Ship),  Artificers' School. 

Hittrls  and  Bakeries:  Cooks*  School.s. 
Hampton  Roads.  Va. 

Naral  Operating  Base:  yiavTii]  Training  SUtion.  OlRcer-.Material  School  (Fifth   Dlstriot),    Electric^ 

•  School  ((Jeneral).  Quartermasters'  School  (Aviation),  CariH^nters'  Mates'  Schoiil  (Aviation),  Cox- 
wains'  School.  Quarlermaslers'  School.  Signal  School,  Musician.s'  ScIum)!. 

SIXTH    .NAVAL   MSTKKT. 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

U.  S.  S.  Hartford. 

Navy  Yard:  Ueirivin;:  Ship.  Macliini«<ts'  Males'  School,  CopjK'rsniitha'  Scliwl,  Molur  Boat  Operators' 
School,  Engine  men 'sSch(H)l. 
Mouni  rieasaut.S.  C. 

Nary  Rlftf  Range. 

Jiadio  School. 

Hospital  (.'orjts  Schtiol. 

SKVE.N'TH  N.%VAL  I>I«JTRirT. 

Miami.  Fla. 

United  Stairs  Natal  Air  Station:  .\vialiou  rhoto^TapluTs' School. 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Naial  Training  (\imp. 

KliHITH   NAVAL  IHSTRICT. 

Pensacola.  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Station:  Aviation  Instrument   Makers'  School.  Quartirmasters'  School  (Aviation),  Car- 
}>enters'  Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Photographers'  Scliool.  Machinists'  Mates'  ScIkwI  (Aviati(m). 
Xew  Orleans,  La. 

Nary  Yard  Stat iojv  Preparatory  Otncrr-Malerial  School,    Ensigns'   School,  Qu^irlerniusler^'  Sch<»t 
(Signal),  Armed  Guards'  School,  Mine  Cnil,  (Jas  Ennine  Sch(M>l. 
West  End  Park.  La. 

Training  Camp. 
Guilford,  Miss. 

Tiaining  Camp.  ^ 

NINTH.   TKNTH,   ANO    KLEVKNTII   N  VV  M.    lU-TRU  T«<. 

Great  Lakes.  III. 

Natal  Training  Sta' ion:  Ortlct-r- Material  School,  .\inth  District,  Musicians' School.  Gunners' School, 
.Vrnied  <;uards'  ScIhkjI.  Coxswains'  School,  Quartermasters'  School,  ^'eomen's  5ichmd,  Si,|;nal  .Scho^W. 
Jiihc  Range.  Machinists'  .Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Radio  School,  Hospital  Cor|»s  School,  Coolc*' 
and  Bakers'  Sch<K)I.  Public  Works  Regimniii.  Firemen's  .^chool,  Armorers'  School  (AviaUoo, 
•uli:»ted  men).  Armorers'  School  (Aviation,  studunl  otIiccrs>). 
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Ifinnrapolis,  Minn. 

Bunvoody  Natal  Training  SrkooU:  Qiiarlorraa.stcrs*  School   (Aviation),   Carpenters'   Mates'  Sclb»l 
(Aviation),  Coolu'  School,  Bakers'  School,  Radio  School,  Coppersmiths'  School,  Machiai^u'  Mdtt'^' 
School,  Cronnd  School,  Machinists'  Mates'  School. 
University  of  JTinnesota:  Hospital  Corps  School. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.:  Lll)erty  Engine  School,  nruftsmen's  School  (.\viatioa). 
Ford  Plan* for  "Eagles":  Naval  Training  C«mp. 
Clevel»nrt,  Ohio. 

A9*i*fnlSuptni9or,  X.  A.  R.:  Tetty  Officcr.H'  School. 
Aknm,  Ohio. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.:  Kite  Balloon  School,  Quartermasters'  School  (Aviation). 
BiilTak),  N.  Y. 

Curtii  Aeroplane  yfolor  Corporation:  C'A.T\^i\\crs*  Males'  School  (Aviation),  Copperimith.-*'  School 
(Aviatieii),  BlacksmiLhs'  School  (Aviati<m),  ShIpQtters'  School  (Aviation;,  Quartermasters' Schtiol 
(Arhition). 

TWELFTH  XW.VL  W-iTBICT. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

iVo'y  Yard,  Mare  Island:  Recei\ing  Ship.  Officer-Material  School.  Electrical  School  ((J),  Electrical 
School  (R),  Preparatory  Radio  School,  Signal  School.  Petty  Officers'  School,  Blacksmithi'  School, 
ShipAtters'  6<^iool,  Carpenters'  Mates'  or  Shii)\vrights'  School,  i'ainters'  School,  Holders'  ScImoI, 
PattemrmAkers*  School,  Fuel  Oil  School. 

Xaral  Training  Station  (Goat  Island):  Radio  School,  Signal  School.  Yeomen's  School.  Machiniits' 
Mates'  School,  Hospital  (^rps  School,  Cooks'  School,  Bakers'  School.  Gimoers'  Mates'  School,  Musi- 
cians' School,  Reser\'e  Officers'  School,  Coxswains'  School,  Commi.ssary  Stewards'  School,  Firs*- 
men'.s  School,  Quartermasters'  School. 
Ban  Diego,  Cal. 

Xaral  Training  Camp:  Radio  School. 

XaralAir  Station:  Mtvchinists'  Mates'  School  (Aviation),  Quart ernw<lers'  School  (Aviatioa). 

Section  J^ase:  Officer-Material  School. 
San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Xaval  Training  Camp:  OlTicer-Material  School,  Armed  Ouards'  School. 

Submarine  Base. 

THIRTEK.VTH  NAV.\C.  DISTRICT. 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

Aary  Yard,  Puget  Sound:  Receiving  ship.  Navigation  School,  Gas  Engine  School,  Lb<ten«r<t'  .School, 
Coxswains'  School,  Armed  ( J uards' .School,  Gunners'  Mates'  School,  Quartermasters'  .School. 
Seat  tie,  \Va.sh. 

A'ara/ rrainm^  romp  (University  of  Washington):  Officer- Material  School  (I'lurtMoth   llistrun). 

Radio  School,  Preliminary  War  Deck  School,  Aviation  Groimd  Sdiool,  Armed  truard  Scho.il. 
Municipal  Electric  Light  Co,:  Firemen's  .School  (Fuel  Oil),  Key  port,  AVash. 
Pacific  Coojit  Torpedo  Stat  ion:  Torpedo  Class. 

.3.  United  States  Coivst  C>uard:  Coa,st  Guard  Academy,  New  London.  Conn.i 

In  times  of  iieace  the  Coast  Guard  operates  under  the  Tre;isury  Department.  In  times  of  war  or  wh.?a 
the  Presiden  t  so  directs  i  t  operate.**  as  a  i)ar  toft  he  Navy,suhject  totheorder.Nof  the  Secret. -^ry  of  the  Navy. 

4.  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  1).  C: 

ia)  Navy  Nurse  Corps, 

(6)  Naval  Hospital  Corps  Schools:  (a)  Naval  Training  Station,  Newiwrt,  R.  I.:  (b)  Naval  Training 
Station,  (Jreat  Lake.*?,  111.;  (c)  Naval  Twining  Station,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  (d)  Naval  Operating  BjLse. 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Sul)sidiary  schools  have  l)een  established  in  civilian  communities  .niiiire  the  wxr 
as  follows:  University  of  Minne.Hola,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools;  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>  By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  2S,  i91o,  the  Revenue-Cutler  Service  and  the  Life-Saving 
Service  were  combined  into  the  Coast  (}uard,  and  the  titles  of  the  former  .ser\ices  then  lieca me  obsolete. 
All  duties  previously  performed  by  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  the  Llfe-Sa\ing  Service  are  now  j«r- 
formed  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Former  revenue  cutter>  and  former  life-saving  stations  are  now  calleii  Coa-.c 
Guiird  cutters  and  Coast  Guanl  stations.  re«4|>ectively.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  two  Siervices  wet* 
transferred  to  corresponding  po^ition£  in  the  Coast  Guard  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 
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v.— Departmest  of  thb  Interior:  Educ*tiosal  Activities. 

1.  Vnllcd  Stairs  Bureau  of  Education:  PerjauDfl,  pn^f  3-10;  Alaskan  sohoola,  ptgti  3i,40,tX 

2.    OFFICE    OF    IMDIAK    AFFAIRS;     INDIAN    SCHOOLS,   B.    S.    QARBER,   CHIEF    ( 
IHVI3I0N. 


NamtolKbiMl. 


P.  O,  BddreiH. 


""<£'■' 


^y  (bdg.). 


I.  Apachi 

East  F«^  (iky) ' do 

Haul  Fork  (day)  (mlwUm) '  White  RivCT... 

ran  MoUTT  (bds.)  (nonrniTvalitni) ]  Mohave  CItv... 

lava-upal  (day) Bupal,  via iJd, C 


Dr.  Joe  J.  Tkylot. 

:    A.  F.  Duchn. 
.    Chas.  L.  Davlh 


i^uppCbde.) 

'I'Oluiaoo  Imlaelan) 

Uoqui  aigtriMeodrncy 

Uoqni  (not  la  operalloii  j 


™S.» 


.1  KeainaCaoon... 


Mpovylday) |  Torsva 

ivfii-bacaM Oralbi. 

bi(day) I do, 

rf(Aj) , I  Polscri 


Oraibi 

a*ooad  MUB  (day) . . 
iJBVala  wpwintendenoy . . 

NivVaCbdg.) 

ChlnTeofbdK.).. 
TobBl(Jii<bdg,i.. 


Id«ld«« 

Iiuu  (day). . . 


I  P 

,j  Ft,  DeOaiue 

.  Vtttlo. 

.ClilBl**.  ........ 

.  Tohauhl.N.H... 

.1  Vrt^WfllOW. . 


OaoadD  (Preabyierisii  mlaedun) 

Xelioiiath  (Cn^ian  ReCDTmed  mlwioi]) I  Oalhip,  N.  M 

" T'«(0«boUc] I  St.  lUcWeti 


lelioliathtCli! 
_t.  tlioJuHO'e  (I 

Itiornix  (Doniv_„ ,.._„ 

FliDB  BuperlatendBuey .  _ SacatoD , . . 

Plnia(bd«.l do..... 

BLackwMer  (day) BlatliwaWi 

a(S»y). 

CDcUebut(dByJ. 

""~  "-idlda- 


Chlu  Chnlirbu  (da 
CucUebut  (day) 

OUaB«Dd(day) 

GlUaoMbigCday).. 


?(d«J?;; 


tiua)o(c(dBy).. 

Sonlau  (d«y ) 

SI.  Ann's  (GuBdatuiw)  (Catholic  mlxdoii) .. . 

St.  lobD'a  (Catholic  mlmm) 

Biif  atallon  (bde.) 

Salt  RiTwraperfiitmdenLT 

Sail  RiTe»  (day) 

LehKilay)..... -. 

Baa  Carloa luperintendincy 


B^. 


(Uperlnt«ndeacy . . 


BBnXsTl(T(dBy). 

IndbmOaalafday)- - 

SuntaRoiiadiayi 

Tucson  (day) 

Loiu^ta  [CalhoUc  miarfon) 

I,  AnIhony'B<dav]<CBttolioinl 


Sua  Mleiril  ICalhollv)  (day)..... 

Sbu  Sobiio  (Crthollc)  iaayl 

Turaon  ( Presbylerlao  minion) .  ■ 

fusion  Cimon  imt) 

■ ..._...  rapertnlmdency.. 


U'Mlem  Navalo  (bdg.l. 

MamhPBjuKhdg.l 

UoeaMpl  Cday) 


.   Jdd.  J.  Temll. 

i.  F.  UcConnlek. 


KavMii 
TuW  t 
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Name  o(  school. 

F.  0.  WldTHB. 

Bay  R.  PtmtU 

Dr.  Cetl  B.  Doyd. 

SS'i,%S'i5i 

„,.„. 

U.  D.  Col(ra*«. 

L*p«:,l 

Mnunt  Pleasant 

Gianai'orWge  (<!«?) 

(JnuKl  HoOsge 

U.  D.  AFcfaiiuetU. 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  a^ld^e^'H. 


MINNESOTA-  contimie«I. 

I.ecch  I^ke  n)dg.) OiiiKum. 

Nett  Lake  (day) '  Nelt  Lake... 

ripostone  superintcndfiicy IMliestone  — 

Pipestone  (nonrescrvation;  bdj?.) do 

Red  Lake  superinlcndency Rod  I^ake  — 

Red  Lake  (bd«;.) i do 

Cross  Lake  (bdg.) !  I'onomah 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) Red  Lake. . . 

Vermilion  Lake  (bdg.) Tow  or 

White  Earth  superintendencv White  Karl h . 

White  Earth  (bdg.) '. do 

Beaulieti  (dav) do 

Elbow  Lake  (day) do 

Pine  Pdnt  (day) :  I'onsfonl 

Round  Lake  (dav) '  White  Karth. 

Twin  Lake  (aav5 j do 

St.  RenedicCs  (('alholic  mission) ' do 


Superintendent. 


H.  K.  Ueycv. 
Nick  Coaner. 
Frank  T.  Uann. 

Walter  F.  Dickens. 


Henn'  A.  RdAll. 
John  U.  Hintoa. 


MONTXN.i. 


Urowning 

do 

do 

I'"amlly 

Browning 

<'row  Agency. 
do '.. 

I'rvor 


Lotigegrass. 


Harry  C.  Powff. 


Cahin  H.  Aabury. 


Blackfeet  superintendencv 

Blackfeet  (bdg.) 

Heart  Butte  (day) 

( >ld  Agencv  or  Badger  Creek  (day) 

Holy  Family  (Catholic  mission) 

Crow  superintendency 

Crow  (bdg.) 

Pryor  Creek  (bdg.) 

Black  Lodge  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.) 

Lodge  Grass  (Baptist  bdg.) 

Reno  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.) 

St.  Ann's  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Xavier  (Catholic  mis.slon) St.  Xa\ ier. 

Wyola( Baptist) Wyola 

Flathead  supenntendencv Dixon i  Theoilore  Sharp. 

St^  Ignatius  (Catholic  mi.ssion) St .  Ignat  lus 

Fort  Belimap  superintendencv llarlora f  Alfred  H.  Sy moos. 

Fort  Belknap  (bdg.) *. do. 

Lodge  Pole  (day) 

St.  Paul's  ((^atholic  mission) 

Fort  Peck  superintendency 

J'ort  Peck  (bdg.) 

School  No.  1 

School  No.  2 

School  No.  3 

Wolf  Point  ( Presbyterian  mis.sion) 

(Tongue  River  superintendency 

Tongue  River  (bdg.) 

Lamodecr  (day) 

Bimey  (day) 

St.  Labre's  (Catholic  mis.sIon) 


NEBR.\SKA. 


Crnoa  (nonresen-^atlou:  bdg.) 

Santee  su|)erintendency. 

Santeo  Normal  Training  School  (Cong.) 


Loilge  I'ole 
St.  I'aul's.. 

Poplar 

do 

Cnll»crtson. 
Brockton... 

Fnuer 

Wolf  Point 
Lamodoer.. 

do 

do 

Hirney 

A  shlund 


Eugene  D.  Mossmao. 


J.  A.  BunUn. 


ncnoa. 


Winnebago  superintendency 

St.  Augustine  (Catholic  mission) 
Winnebago  Mi.<!sion  (bdg.). 


(Tt'ndcr  SissCton  super- 
intendency.) 
Winnebago 


Sam  B.  Davis. 


C.  D.  Munroe. 


All  Saints'  Mi.ssion  (day) ' . .  .do 

NEVAD.^. 


Winnebago. 


Carson  (nonrescrvation;  bdg.) 

Fallon  superintendency 

Fallon  (day) 

l/ovelocks  (day) 

Fort  McDermitt  (day) 

Moapa  River  (day) 

Nevada  (bdg. ) 

Walker  River  (day) 

Western  Shoshone  superintendency. 

Schools  Nos.  1  and  2  (day) 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque  (nonrescrvation;  bdg.). 

Jicarilla  (bdg.) 

Mescalero  (bdg.) 

Pueblo  Bonito  superintendency 

Pueblo  Bonito  (bdg.) 

FinedatoCdAy) 


Stewart 

Fallon 

do 

Lovelocks.. 
.McDermitt 
Las  Vegas., 

Nixon 

Schuri 


Owvheo. 


Albu(|nerque. 

Dnlcr 

Me.swiloro 

Crownpoiiit .. 

do 

do 


J  as.  B.  Rovce. 
Harry  M.  Carter. 


F.  A.  Swayne. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Sandall. 
Jos.  D.  OUver. 
Robt.  E.  Burri^ 

H.  D.  Lawshe. 


Reul)en  rarrr. 
i\  K.  FarrLs. 
Wm.  -\.  lagtit. 
Sanil.  F.  Siacber. 
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Xameofs^'huul. 


P.  O.  ud«lre.*«. 


Suiwriatendent. 


NEW  MEXICO— coiitimiwl. 

Piicblosiiperintondency  (day). 

Albuquer9uc * 

Acomita  (day) 

Rncitial  (day) 

Isleta  (dav) 

La^iina  (<^av) 

Mc('arty'.s 

Mesita  (dav) 

Pafciiute  (<wy ) 

Paraje  (day) 

San  Felipe  (day) 

Seama  (day) 

Bernalillo  (Catholic  mission)  (day ) 

Santa  Fe: 

Cochlti  (day) 

Jemez  (dav) 

Picuris  (day) 

San  Ildefonso  (day) , 

San  Juan  (day) . .' 

Santa  Clara  (day) , 

Santa  Domingo  (dav) 

Sia  (dav) 

Taos  (day ) 

St.  Catherine's  Mission  (^Catholic)  (day) 
San  Juan  suporintendcncy. 


Alhngnoniue. 

Aconiitu 

Ciitjoro 

Isletu 

Lajjiinu 

Acomita 

I.rtXnnu 

do 

Cvisix  Blanca.. 

AI);(Hlones 

Soam-i 

Bornalillo 


'  -I'.  T.  Louger^AU. 


Pcna  Blanca , 

Jomex 

Ponasco 

Bnckman... 

Chamita. 

Kspanola 

HominKo 

Sandoval.... 
Taos 


San  Juan  (bdg.). 


IkIk.) 


Toodtena  (bdg. 
Santa  Fe  (nonroservation: 
ZiinitupMBrintendeucy 

ZunKbdg.) 

(^rlstian  Heformod  Mission. 

Zuni  (day) 


Kvan  W.  Estep. 


Jno.  D.  De  Huff. 


Shiproclc 

Cro/.icr 

Sania  Fe 

Blackroi'k |  Uobt.  J.  Uaumaa. 

do 

do 

do 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Cherokee  sujieriutendoncy. 

Cherokee  (bdg.) ".. 

Big(ove(day) 

Birdtown  (day) 

Little  .Snowbird  (day). 
Snowbird  c.ap  (day) . . 


(^herokoe 

do 

Stouery 

Cherokee 

•Vndrews 

Uol»biasville. 


Jas.  K.  Hendorsjo. 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Bismarck  ( nonre^servatlon,  bdg.) 

Fort  Bertliold  super iutendencv 

School  No.  1  (dav) * 

School  No.  2  (daV) 

School  No.  3  (day) 

Fort  Berthold  (Catholic  mission) 

Congregational  (Coneregal  ioual  mission) 

Fort  Tottcn  ( bdg.) 

Standing  Hoc^k  super^nton<leJU'v. 

Standing  Hock  ( bdg.) * 

Martin  Kenel  ( bdg. ) 

Biillhca<l  (tiay ) 

( 'annon  Ball  (day) 

Crand  River  (dav) 

Liii Ic  Oak  Creek  (day) 

Porcupine  (day ) '. 

St.  Eliza)jcth\s  ( Episcopal  mission) 

Standing  Uock  Mission 

Turt le  Mountain  superintendency 

Schools  Nos.  1  to  4,  inclu>ive  (day » 

School  No.  5  (day ) '. 

Wah(^tou  ( nonrcservul  ion,  bdg. ) 


Bi'^marck R.  I.  Thomp^son. 

Klbowoods 1  K.  W.  JerBiark. 

.VrnLstrong 

IndejHMideuce , 

Shell  Creek , 

Klbowoods , 

do 

Fori  Tot  ten 


Fort  Vales 

do 

Bullhead 

Fort  Kice 

Little  Kagle,S.  I)... 

do 

Shields 

Wukpala,S.  I) 

.\gency 

Belcourt 

do 

Dunseith ' 

Wah|H'lon P.  Carter. 


S.  \.  M.  Votm?. 
Ja.s.  B.  Kitch. 


U.  C.  Crai.i5«. 


Concho I  W.  \V.  Scott . 

Chilocco '  O.  H.  Lipp.s. 

A  nadarko C.  V* .  Stinch«ouai. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cantonment  ( bdg.) !  Cantonment R.  E.  L.  Ihmii^l 

Cheyenne  and  .Vrapaho  MifK'rintendency. 

Cheyenne  and  .Vrapaho  (  bdg.) " 

Cliiloi'co ( nonreserval ion,  l)d*4.). 

KJowa  sujwriut  endency 

A  nalarko  ( 1  »dg. ) . ." do 

Ft.SilldKlg.) I  Lawton. .. 

Rainy  Mountam  (Mg.) '  (Jolebo... 

Riverside ( bdg.) I  Anadarko. 

0>age  superiatendencv !  Pawhuska 

i )  sage  ( bdg. ) .  r . . .  * | do 

St.  Louis's  (Cat  holic  mission) i do 

<>tw(bdg.) I  <»loe 

Pawnee  ( bdg.) I  Pawnee . . . 


J.  Geo.  Wright. 


Oeo.  .V.  Hoy«. 
Th<w.  Ferrii. 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  address. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 

Ponca  (bdg.) 

Red  Moon  (Seger  Supt.)  (day) 


Seger  (bdg.). 

Seneca  superintendoncy 

Seneca  (big.) 

St.  liary's  (Catholic  mission). 


Shawnee  superintendency 

Shawnee  (bdg.) 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Benedict's)  (Catholic  mission) 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's)  (Catholic  mission) .... 
Five  Civilized  Triljes. 

Cherokee  Nation  : 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School  (bdg.). . . 

Creek  Nation: 


Whiteaglc 

Hammon 

Colony 

Wvandotto 

.....do 

Baxter  Springs,  Kans, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
Shawnee 


Sacred  Heart. 
do 


Euchce(bdg.).. 
"     bdg.). 


Park  Hill. 


Eufoula  (b( 

Nuyaka  (bdg. ) 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Collins  (bidg.  burned  May  9, 1916;  abolished  Oct. 
12, 1917.) 

El  Meta  Bond  College  (private) 

Choctaw  Nation: 

Armstrong  Male  Academy  (bdg.) 

Jone.s  Male  Academy  (bdg.) 

Tuskahoma  Academy  (bdg.) 

Wheelock  Academy  (bdg.) 

Old  Qooiland  (nondenomlnational) 

St.  Agnes  Mis.sIon  (Catholic) 

Chickasaw  and  (Jhoctaw  Nation: 

Murray  School  of  Agriculture  (private) 


SajMilpa. 
Eufanla. 
Nuj'aka. 


Minco. 


Academy. . . 
Hartshornc. 
Tuskahoma . 

Millerton 

Hugo 

Antlers 


Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  (mission). 
St.  Afoies  Academy  (Catholic  (mission). . 

St.  Elizal>eth's  (Catholic  mi.^sion) 

St.  Joteph's  (Catholic  mission) 

Seminole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  (bdg.) 


Tishomingo        (State 
School). 

Durant 

Ardmorc 

l^urcell 

Chicka.sha 


Seminole. 


OREOON. 

Klamath  superintendency !  Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath  (bdg.) do 

Modoc  Point  (day) ' do 

Schools  No.s.  2  and  3  (day) Beatt v,  via  .\gcncy . 

Salem  (nonreservation,  bdg.) i  Chem'iwa 

Um  It  ilia  superintendency I  Pendleton 

St.  Andrew's  ( Kate  Drexel)  (Catholic  mission) I  Pendleton 

Warm  Springs  superintendency '  Warm  Springs . 

Warm  Springs  ( I>dg. ) do 

Simnasho  (day) Simnasho 


SOVrni   DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  River  superintendency Cheyenne  .\gcncy . 

Cheyenne  River  (bdg.) '. ' '. . 

Crow  Creek  superintendency '  Crow  Creek 

Crow  Creek  (bdg.) I 

Imm<iculate  Concept  ion  (Catholic) [  Stephan 

Flaudreau  (noireservation,  bdg.) Flandrcau 

liower  Brule  (bdg.) Lower  Brule 

Pierre  (nonreservation,  bdg.) Pierre 

Pine  Ridge  superintondoncy » Piiie  Ridge 

Piae  Ridge  (bdg.) 

Holy  Rosary  (Catholic  mission) 

Schools  Nos.'l,  4,  5,  «,  7,  9  to  30,  inclusive  (day) 

Rapid  City  (nonreservation,  bdg.) ' llapid  (it  v 

Rosebud  sui 


iperintendcncy  ^ Rosebud 

Roiebua  (bdg.) 


St.  Mary's  (mission  bdg.;  Episcopal). 

St.  Francis  (mission  bdg.:  Catholic) ' 

White  I.Ake  (day) Rosebud 

White  Thunder  (not  in  operation,  abolishe  1) ' 

Wood  (day) ! 

St.  Mary's  ( Episcopal  mission ) :  Mission 

St.  Francis's  (Catholic  mi:ision) Spring  Creek  district. 

SLssi'ton  (bdg.) i  Sissetou 

Springlleld  (nonreservation;  bdg.) Springfield 

Yankton  (bdg. ) :  Wagner 


Buperintfoident. 


Ctms.  B.  Norton. 

Jesse  W.  Smith. 
Carl  F.  Mayer. 


Ira  C.  Dcavor. 


H.  H.  Ransom. 

C.  L.  Batson. 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Melton. 
Jack  Brown. 


E.  A.  Porter. 
H.  P.  Warren. 
Wm.  D.  DUbeck. 
M.  R.  Foreman. 


E.  Swongel. 


J.  M.  Johnson. 


Harwood  Hall. 
E.  L.  Swartxiander. 

O.  L.  Babcock. 


J.  U.  McGregor . 
H.  l\  Marble. 


C.  F.  Peirce. 
E.  M.  Oarber. 
C.  J,  Crandall. 
H.  M.  Tidwell. 


J.  F.  House. 
C.  C.  Covey. 


J.  Ii.  SufTecool. 
Miss  M.  V.  Oaither. 
A.  W.  I^eech. 


»  See  Supp.  No.  I. 


» 3upi».  No.  2, 
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Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  address. 


UTAH. 


Ooshut«  (not  Id  operatioQ) . 

Shivwits(day) 

Uintah  (bdg.) 


WASHINGTON. 


Ibapah 

Santa  Clara 

Fort  Duchesne. 


Nespelem , 

Corada 

Nespelem . 
Daisy 


CU: 


("olville  superintendency 

School  No.  1  (day) . . 

School  No.  3  (day) . . 

School  No.  4  (day) . . 

School  No.  9 1  Keller 

Sacred  Heart  (Catholic  mission) ! 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) i 

shman  superintendency [  Tacoma 

Cushman  (nonreservation;  bdg.) ' do. . 

Chehalis  (day) I do. 

Jamestown  ( day) Dungeness 

Port  Gamble  (dav) -       - 

St.  Qe<N'ge's  (Catholic  mission) 
Noah  Bay  superintendency 

Neah  Bay  (day) 

QuUeute  (dav) 

Spokane  superintendency 

Sdiool  No.  1  (day) 


School  No.  2  (day) 


School  No.  8  (dav) 
Taholah  saperintondency . 

Taholan  (day) 

Queets  Rivor  (day). . 
Tulalip  superintendency . 

Tulalip  (bdg.). 


Lummi  (day) . . 
Swinomiah  (day). 
Yakima  (bdg.) 


WISCO.NSIN. 


Port  Gamble 

Tacoma 

Neah  Bay 

....do 

Mora 

Wellpioit.... 

Miles 

Wellpinit . . . . 

Fofid 

Taholah 

...do 

...do 

Tulalip 

do 

Marietta 

I^a  Conner . . . 
Fort  Simooe. . 


riavward 
do. 


Hayward  superintendency 

Haywtfd (nonreservation,  bdg.) 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  (day) i  Reserve . 

Keshena  superintendency :  Keshena 

Keshena  (bdg.) I do. . . 

Neopit  (day) Neopit . . 

St.  Joseph's  (Catholic  mission) Kcsnena 

St.  Antnony^s  (Catholic  mission ) Neopit 

Lac  du  Flambeau  (pdg.) 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

Odanah  Mission  (Catholic) 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) 

Oneida  superintendency 


Su  perintendent. 


Amos  R.  Frank. 
O.  Humbarcar. 
A.  H.  Kneale. 


Fred  C.  Morgan. 


E.  H.  Hammond. 


Oneida  (bdg.). . 
AdventLst  Mission. 


Hobart  Mission  (Episcopal) 

Red  Cliff  superintendency 

Red  Cliff  (day) 

Bayfteld  (Holy  Family)  (Catholic  mission). 
Tomah  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 


WYOHrNO. 


Shoshone  superintendency 

Shoshone  (bdg.) 

Arapaho  (day) 

St.  Stephen's  (Catholic  mi.s.sion) 


Shoshone  (Episcopal  mission). 

St.  Michael's  (mission  bdg.;  Protestant  Episcopal). 


Lac  du  Flam))eau. 

Ashland 

Odanah 

do 

Oneida 

do 

do 

do 

Bayfield,  Wis 

do 

do 

Tomah 


Fort  Washakie. 

do 

do 

St.  Stephen's . . 
Wind  River..., 


Dr.  C.  L.  Wooda. 
O.  C.  Upchurch. 

Dr.  O.  O.  Benson. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Buchanan. 

Don  M.  Carr. 

H.  J.  McQuigg. 
E.  A.  Allen. 


J.  W.  Balmer. 
P.  S.  Everest. 


Jos.  C.  Hart. 


John  W.  Dady. 


L.  M.  Compton. 


E.  A.  Hutchinson. 


2>ioTic.— In  the  (oregoiug  list,  *'day  "  indicates  a  day  school  and  "  bdg."  a  l^oarding  schooL 
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SUPPLEMENT  No.  1.— PTNE  RTDr.E  DAY  SCriOOLS. 


No.  1 1  Apcncv 


No.4 
No.  .-| 


10  miles  north  of  agoticy  on  Whito  CUiy  frook. 

2()  miles  northwest  of  agency  mouth  of  White  Clay  (reek. 


No. «» i  2.5  mile.s  northwest  of  ageufy  on  White  River. 


No.  7. 
No.  9.. 
No.  in. 


15  milivs  nor(hea.st  of  agency  on  Woundwl  Km»e  Creek. 

IS  miles  north-northea*<t  of  agency  on  Woimded  Kiice  Crertc, 

22  miles  north-northeast  of  jigency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

No.  12 :  32  miles  north  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Crpek. 

No.  l.i 3.'>  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

No.  II .12  miles  east  of  agency  on  Lake  Creek. 

So.  |.*» 30  miles  north-norl heust  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Cr«»k. 

No.  Ifi 25  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  I'orcupine  Creek. 

No.  17 40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  American  Horse  Creek. 

No.  IS 45  miles  north-north«»ast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 

No.  19 40  miles  northeiist  of  agency  on  Lit  t  le  Woiind  Creek. 

No.  20 . .  .• 45  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  No  Flesh  Creek. 

No.  21 , '50  miles  eastnortheast  of  agency  on  Corn  Creek. 

N<».  22 1  tV5  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Bear  Creek. 

No.  2:i 60  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Potato  Creek. 

No.  21 1  SO  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Lone  Tree  Creek . 

No.  2 ,» .15  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

No.  2  ■» 30  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  R  ivcr. 

No.  27 rt  mikts  north  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

No.  2S 5  miles  east  of  agency  on  Wol f  Creek . 

No.  29 1  50  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Hoot  Cnvk. 

No.  :«i 'On  I'orcupine  Creek. 


SUPPLEMENT  NO.  2.— ROSERCl)  P.XY  SCnoOLS. 


Hlackpi|)e 

Corn  Creek 

Cut  Me.it 

He  Dog's  Camp. 

Iron  wood 

Lit  tie  Crow's... 


Milk's  Camp 

Oak  Creek 

7*ine  (^reck 

Redl/caf 

Rosoliud  Day 

Spring  Creek 

I'plK'rCut  .Meat... 
Whirlwind  Soldier. 

White  Lake 

Wood 


30  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  Blackpi|>e  Creek. 

37  miles  northwest  of  agency  at  junction  of  Hlackpi|)e  and  Com  Creek, 

13  miles  northea.'it  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 

IH  mile.s  northwest  of  agency  on  branch  of  Cut  Meat  Creek. 

H  miles  west  of  agency. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency:  fiO  miles  north  Valentine,  Nelw.:  75  miM 

.•southwest  Chamberlain.  S^.  Dak. 
KM)  miles  east  of  agency  on  Ponca  Creek. 

30  miles  northeast  of  agency;  45  miles  north  of  Valentine,  Nel»r. 
2S  miles  nort  h<»ast  of  .agency  on  Little  White  River. 
25  mties  northwest  of  agency. 
At  ajfency. 

17  miles  .southwest  of  agency. 
IH  miles  northwe.sl  of  agency  on  Cut  Mtnil  Creek. 

55  miles  northeast  of  agoncv  on  Oak  Crwk,  4  miles  .south  frf  White  River. 
Lake  View,  S.  Dak. 
35  mile^  northeast  of  a^cncv. 


3.  Columbia  lastitution  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  Percival  Hall,  president. 

4.  Howard  University.  Wa.shington,  D.  (\,  Stephen  M.  Newman.  .V.  M.,  D.  D..  president. 

5.  Territory  of  Hawaii.    (See  pages  .36.  97.  122,  191.) 
C.  Territory  of  Alaska.    (See  pages  35,  40,  4,3,  190.) 

VI. — Dkpartmevt  of  Acriculturk:  EiHirATioNAi,  .KrTivrrrE.q. 

Through  the  States  Relations  Service  f  V.  C.  True,  director)  affiliates  with  the  State  agricultural enlle<4M 
and  experiment  stations,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  frmds  to  these  institutions  for  agriculture 
e-xperiment  stations  and  coo|>erative  extension  work  in  aijrinilture  and  home  economics,  and  in  eorryinif 
out  the  provi.sions  of  acts  of  Congress  making  appropriations  to  this  department  for  farmers'  cooperali\(f 
demonstration  work,  investigatioiLsrelat  ing  to  agricultural  schools,  farmers"  institutes,  and  homeeeonomicJ 
and  the  maintenance  of  agrioulttiralexi^eriment  stations  in  .Vlaska,  Hawnii,  Porto  Rico,  and  (luam. 

VII.   -Department  ok  Laror:  EnccATrovAi-  .\(tivitik.s. 


•  A.  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Richard  K.  Campbell,  commissioner;  Rnyniond  F.  Crist,  deputy  com- 
missioner. Cooperates  with  pu>)lic  .scluwls  in  the  education  of  inimigniiit  adults.  The  pul»lic  :tchool.^  in 
^754  communities  have  .so  far  ''cast  their  lot  with  the  bureau  in  a  national  cilizt'nshijvl>uildins'  und»*r 
takini:.*' 

B.  Information  and  Education  Service.  (.Vets  largely  as  a  means  for  circulating  patriotic  proimgau'U 
in  connection  with  the  Labor  Department  activities,  and  more  specifically,  the  I  .  S.  ^Employment  ServicJ 
program ): 

I'l »  Education  work.    Prof.  Davis  R.  "Dewey,  incharge  of  critical  snr\ey  of  all  publicity  work  of  division. 

(2)  Industrial  plants.     F.  M.  Hawley.  in  charge  of  inspirational  work  in  industrial  plants. 

(3;  Periodicals.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Taylor,  in  charge  of  providing  newspapers  uuJ  i^a};aziues  with  icature 
stories  and  other  Ulerature  in  regard  to  war  labor  activiiic;i. 
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(4")  Speakers'  Service:  (a)  To  sernl  speakers  into  the  fiold  provided  with  literature  and  s{>eeohe.>  and 
general  information  for  presentation  to  the  public  throu^jh  public  halls,  th«»urers,  etc.  (ft;  Movies  and 
correspondence,  (r)  To  advertise  all  Inited  .States  Kmploymcnt  Sersice  activities,  by  meuu>  ofiuspiriir 
tional  posters,  etc. 

CV  Training  and  dilution  service,  Charles  T.  Clayton,  chiof  ('est ablisbed  to  meet  the  needs  created  by 
inducting  untrained  workers  into  factories  requiring  'jpci-ially  trained  [)ersons).  Its  purposesan*:  ( 1)  To 
a-M-ertain  the  best  methods  used  in  various  plants  and  inda^lrial  establishments  for  training  workers  to  d'> 
specinc  work;  (2)  to  ascertain  needs  for  such  training  of  workers;  ('.\)  to  provide  information  on  lhi.i 
subject  to  the  various  plants,  industrial  establishments,  and  employees:  (-1)  to  promote  such  training 
wherever  it  is  necessary  or  desirable:  (5)  to  in^^pcct  operation  of  such  tr;\ining  and  re|>ort  thereon:  (»J)  to 
cot»p«*rale  with  the  United  State,**  Employment  St-rvice  in  all  of  this  work:  (1)  to  take  up  pronlem  oi 
ilib:!  km  if  neec8e«ry;  i.  e.,  toreorganiw;  work  >o  that  a  large  [nirt  formerly  handled  by  skilled  workmen  ma/ 
1h>  handled  by  unskilled  workmen.  ^ 

VIII. — I.VDEPEXDEVT    EsTA  BLISHMEN'TS!    EDUCATION' A L    ACTIVITIES. 

1.  Library  of  Congrcjw,  Her>)ert  Putnam,  litirarian.  (While  not  a  lending  library,  hut  j»rlmarilv  and 
essentially  a  reference  library,  the  Library  of  Congrc«$  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system,  by  which 
special  service  is  rendered  to  scliolarship  by  the  lending  of  \yookH  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  in  ve.<tig»tor-» 
engaged  in  seriotu  research.) 

2.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary: 

(a)  United  States  National  Museum  (including  the  .National  (ialleryof  Art).  Richard  Ruth  bun.  assistant 
secretary  in  charge);  (h)  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  J.  Waiter  Kewkes.  chief;  (r)  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Charles  H.  Walcott,  piv^ideni;  (d)  -National  iiesearch  Coum-il,  i;e»»rge  E.  Hale,  cluirman; 
(e)  American  Uistorii-al  Association. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal.    (See  p.  '6o.) 

4.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

a.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education:'  Members— David  F.  Houston.  Secretary  of  .Vgricultiire, 
chairman;  William  C.  Hedfieki,  Secretary  of  Commerce:  William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor:  I'.  V, 
Claxton,  (>)mnussioncr  of  Education;  James  V.  Munroe,  vii-v  rhairman;  Charles  A.  (rreuthoitee;  Arthur 
K.  Holder. 

E  xecutive  stafT — C.  A.  Prosser,  director:  Lay  ton  S.  Hawkins.  chii*f  of  the  vocational  education  division; 
Charles  II.  Winslow,  chief  of  the  research  division;  T.  B.  Kidner,  aiding  chief  of  the  reliabilitaliutn  divi- 
sion;  lx!iwis  H.  Carris,  assistant  director  for  indu;strial  education:  Josephine  T.  Berry,  a^sUtant  dire^rtor 
for  home econom it* education;  F.  (r,  Nichols,  assistant  director  for  commercial  education;  W. «;.  Hummel, 
as»i<tant  director  lor  agricultural  eduinition;  E.  Joseph  Aronoff,  secretary;  C.  E.  .Vlden,  chief  ilerk;  il.  F. 
Dolan,  dbbUTHing  officer;  I).  J.  Richardson,  legal  advi;ser. 

Washington  office  -Wl  E  .^trcet  NW. 

Regional  offices— New  York  City,  room  9l.'»,  14>  West  Forty-Tifth  Street:  Atlanta.  Oa.,  1227  Candier 
Huilding:  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1012  Merchants  Bank  Building;  Kan.'tas  City,  .Mo..  -iiO  (.irand  Avenue  Tempto 
Building;  San  Fram-isco,  Cal.,  .>tO  Monadnock  Building.  , 

ti.  Council  of  National  DefeuM?:  Committee  on  La>)or:  Welfare  Work  Committee:  (I)  Industrial  safiity 
(studying  accident  prevention,  etc.);  L.  U.  Palmer,  chairman.  (2)  Sanitation  (covering  a  wide  field  ol 
activitic''  in  shop,  industrial  committees  and  publie),  l>r.  Wm.  A.  Evans,  chairman.  (:{)  Industrial  train* 
ing  for  the  war  emergency  (studying  advisability  and  metho<is  of  training  for  unskilled  workers.  Work- 
ing with  but  not  supplante<l  by  Training  and  Dilution  Service  of  Dcpiirtment  of  l^bor.  See  under  VasU- 
bule  schools).  (4)  Recreation  (studying  need  for  and  bi»^i  methods  of  introducing  recreational  activities 
in  commuoitics,  etc.),  Dr.  (Jeorge  J.  FLsher,  chairman.  (.'>)  Public  e<iucation  in  health  matters  (supple- 
menting work  of  Public  Health  Service;  largely  devoted  to  propaganda  work).  Dr.  .\.  H.  I>oty,  chairman 
(i»)  Standard  guides  for  employers,  A.  Parker  Davis,  rhairman. 

Section  on  industrial  training  for  the  war  cmergemy  of  the  Committee  on  Welfare  Work,  H.  E.  Miloity 
chair mau  of  *ection. 

Training  departmm*9  or  ifxlihuh  fch*>i>ls — 

Recording  and  Computing  Machines  Co.,  C.  r.  Carpen'T.  C.  P.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Curt iss.\eroplane  Corporation,  J.  W.  Russell,  Director  of  Training,  BulTalo,  N.  V. 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation,  J.  F.Johnson,  Director  of  Training,  New  Brunswick,  X.X. 
Wright-Martin.Vlrcraft  Corporation,  J.  F.Johnson.  Director  of  Training,  Long  Island  City,  N.  V. 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  Charles  Baker,  Director  of  Training,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pa<"kard  Motor  Car  Company,  F.  F.  Beall,  Vice  President,  Detroit,  Mich. 


»  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  been  charge*!  with  the  responsilrillty  of  rec<lucatin< 
di«<al»l<*d  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  board  to  use  the  resources  of  existing  in.ilitution.4 
and.  so  far  as  practicable,  to  train  men  In  institutions  as  near  as  pos.'jitde  to  their  homes.  The  l)oard  ii 
limited  in  its  work  of  vocational  education  to  Iwneflciarles  of  the  war  risk  in.nirance  act.  Men  are  r»>- 
ceived  for  training  after  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospitals  and  from  t  he  .Vrmy.  As  rapidly  a*  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  furnishes  names,  the  board  endeavors  to  secure  training  arrangements  for  Iho&j 
who  uecd  education  and  can  profit  by  it. 
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Lincoln  Motor  Companr,  J.  M.  Eaton,  Assistant  to  President,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Norton  Grinding  Company,  John  C.  Spence,  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Ralph  E.  Thompson,  Factory  Superintendent,  Boston, 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Charles  B.  Cook,  Vice  President,  Hartford,  C^nn. 

Scoville  Manufacturing  Company,  Charles  M.  Warner,  Director  of  Training,  Waterbnry,  C< 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bullard  Engineering  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  H.  E.  Harris  Engineering  Company,  II.  E.  Harris,  President,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Trego  Motor  Company,  E.  M.  Bixly,  Directcur  of  Training,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  L.  O.  Pethick,  Director  of  Training,  New  Haren, ' 

Taft-Peirce  Manufiactiu'ing  Company,  Charles  K.  Gurney,  Supervisor,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Brown  6i  Sharpe  Company,  Pro\idencc,  R.  T. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  H.  E.  Blanchard,  Director  of  Training,  Worcester, 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Charles  R.  Sturtevant,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  Bath  &  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Graf  on  &  Knight  Company,  F.  W.  Goodrich,  General  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Ma.<(S. 

(Note:  The  following  companies  in  Worcester  have  taken  over  for  the  summer  the  Worcester  Trade 
School  for  the  upgrading  of  their  mechanics:  Morgan  Construction  Company,  Norton  Grinding  Company, 
Norton  Company.  Leland  Gifford  Company,  Whitcomb  Blaisdell  Machine  I'ool  Company.) 
Blanchard  Machine  Company,  W.  W.  Blackman,  Superintendent,  Cambrid{:e,  Mass. 
£.  W.  Bliss  Company  (torpedo  factory),  H.  E.  Blanchard,  Chairman  Committee  on  Foremen,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Ford. Instrument  Company,  S.  L.  Smith,  Director  of  Training,  New  York  Hty. 
Pierce-Arrow  Company,  Daniel  B.  Webster,  Factory  School  Instructor,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
King  Sewing  Machine  Company,  William  D.  Dashner,  Director  of  Training,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
Now  York  Air  Brake  Company,  George  W.  G.  Poole,  Director  of  Training,  Watertown,  N.  Y, 
Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  R.  Smith,  Factory  Manager,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Savage  Arms  Company,  R.  H.  Wallace,  Persormcl  Superintendent,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  A.  8.  Carter,  Director  of  Training,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fayette  R.  Plumb  (Inc.),  William  D.  Plumb,  Factory  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hess  Bright  Manufacturing  Company,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 
Roberts  Filter  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Eddystonc  Plant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  I>eague  Island,  E.  J.  Schoettlc,  Director  of  Training,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
American  Intorn-itional  Shipbuilding  Company,  Uog  Island,  E.  W.  Miller,  Director  of  Training,  Phllih 

delphia,  Pa. 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Company,  Nicholas  P.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Warren  Webster  Company,  Mr,  Fitts,  Mam^r,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
tL.  H.  Gilmer  Company,  Mr.  Disston.  Employment  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burke  Electric  Company,  Oustave  Faurc,  Director  of  Training,  Eric,  Pa. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  G.  T.  Fonda,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J.  (J.  Brill  Company,  R.  B.  LiddcU,  General  Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I^eeds  A  Northrup  Company,  W.  M.  C.  Kimber,  Vioo-l*rcsldent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  Lupton  Sons  (^ompany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  American  Motors  Company,  George  Lees,  Secretary  and  Works  Manager,  Pottstown,  Pii 
Standard  Aircraft  Corporation,  Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  Director  of  Training,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Sn^ad  &  Company  Iron  Works,  David  Clirk,  Carl  SchultE,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Spioer  Manufacturing  Company,  Thomas  C.  V^il,  Superintendent,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 
International  Motors  Company,  L.  S.  Ayer,  Factory  Manager,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Wojdlmry  Bag  and  I^oading  Company,  H.  J.  LamJwrn,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Barl>our  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Robert  Barbour,  President,  Taicrson,  N.  J. 
American  Bronze  (Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Anu'riciui  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
I^o:l;:c  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cijiiunati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Frederick  A.  (Jeier,  President,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cinrinnati  (Jrindcr  Company,  Arthur  C.  Hoefinghoff,  Director  of  Training,  ( incinnati,  Ohia. 
Cincinnati  Planer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Company,  D.  C.  Klausmcycr,  Director  of  Training,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oakley  Machine  Tool  (^ompuny,  .\lbcrt  A.  Thayer,  Treavsurcr,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Buvkcye  Twist  l)rilH?ompaiiy,  J.  F.  Meyers,  Sui)erintondent,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Morgan  Engineering  Company,  S.  P.  Hail,  Employment  Manager,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  A.  C.  Lampman,  Director  of  Training,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Ohmer  Fare  Register  Company,  A.  J.  Haas,  Employment  Manager,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  F.  T.  Mackny,  Employment  Manager,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Jo.%ph  (S(  Fciss  Company,  May  Thoiasen,  Employment  Dopartmeut,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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;ler  Safe  Company,  P.  O.  Kctte,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
ague  Electric  Company. 

Be  Wire  Company,  H.  T.  Dyott,  President,  Rome,  N.  Y, 
d  Motor  Company,  8.  8.  Marquis,  Director  of  Training,  Detroit,  Mich, 
ig  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

licbaker  Corporation,  F.  A.  Brenner,  Plant  Superintendent,  Detroit,  Mich, 
ray  Process  Company,  E.  R.  Maurer,  Superintendent  of  Shops,  Detroit,  Mich. 
I  iliac  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich, 
-gan  &  Wright  Company,  J.  U.  Mulloy,  Detroit,  Mich. 
n>lt  Steel  Ptoducts  Company,  R.  S.  Drummond,  Detroit,  Mich, 
leral  Aluminum  &  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

roughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  R.  B.  Fleming,  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Detroit,  Mich. 
3ge  Brothers,  F.  J.  HeymS)  Works  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich, 
roit  Lubricator  Company,  O.  B.  DuflQeld,  Superintendent,  Detroit,  Mich, 
iken  Detroit  A jle  Company,  W.  L.  McKay,  Factory  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich, 
cl  Products  Company,  C.  W.  Miller,  General  Manager,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
aotype  Company,  Edward  Schildhauer,  President,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
ikcllite  Manufacturing  Company,  E.  K.  Pritchett,  Purchase  Manager,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
;ublicMol^r  Truck  Company,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Director  of  Training,  Akna,  Mich, 
irks  Withington  Company,  William  Parker,  Vlce-I^csident,  Jackson,  Mich, 
lois  Tool  Works,  J.  D.  Sherman,  Factory  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 
ion  Special  Machines  Company,  II.  B.  Johnson,  Factory  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 
ys.  A.  Edison  (Inc.),  Orange,  N.  J. 

stem  Cartridge  Company,  J.  L.  Donnelly,  Secretary,  East  Alton,  111. 
cpendent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  F.  B.  llamerly,  Works  Manager,  Aurora,  IlL 
mond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Company,  L.  W.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
leral  Electric  Company,  E.  H.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
vling  &  Harnlschfeger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

lerlcan  Optical  Company,  Royal  Parkinson,  Employment  Manager,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
le  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Jos.  A.  Home,  Vice  President,  A.  F.  Bardwell,  Stamford,  (kaoL 
ly  &  Davis  (Inc.)»  T.  M.  Allen,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Baston,  Mass. 
Dchard  Machine  Company,  Geo.  E.  Hill,  Director  of  Training,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
stiDghouse  Electric  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
lUm.  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

'omobile  Company  of  America,  II.  II.  Edge,  Factory  Manager,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Ilys-Morrow  Company,  J.  E.  Morrow,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 
odMd  Parts  Company,  H.  E.  Clay,  Plant  Manager,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
denvoaA  Tjrpewriter  Company,  C.  D.  Rice,  Factory  Manager,  Hartford,  Conn, 
he* foAMilav firms  in 'Worcester,  Mass.,  are  using  the  vestibule  principle  in  special  efforts  at  tralniiif 
kiUsA  nwain  their  sho{is:  The  Heald  Machine  Company;  Bradley  Car  Works;  Reed  Prentice  Com- 
y;  Sleeper  &  Hartley  (Inc.);  Rice  Barton  <fe  Fales. 

ational  League  of  Women  Workers:  National  Service  Ck)iu^.    Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.T. 
aining  course  for  girls'  recreational  work.) 
War  Industries  Board:  Employment  Management  Section,  Captain  Boyd  Fisher,  Director.    War 
ergency  Courses  in  Employment  Management,  E.  D.  Jones,  Director  of  Course  Materials, 
he  Government  courses  on  employment  management  are  conducted  under  the  general  guidance  of  i 
t  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  various  departments,  and  under  the  direct  supervlsicm  of 
sir  organized  as  the  Employment  Management  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
he  instmction  is  given  at  leading  educational  and  Industrial  centers  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  cooper»> 
t  with  institutions  of  higher  education  under  the  auspices  of— 

)  The  War  Department— Ordnance  Department;  Quartermaster  General;  General  Staff,  Committee 
Education;  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Committee  on  Classification.  (2)  The  Navy  Department. 
The  Department  of  Labor— War  Labor  Pohcies  Board;  United  States  Employment  Service;  Womao- 
ndustry  Service.  (4)  The  War  Industries  Board.  (5)  The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency 
)t  Corporation.  (6)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
1  cooperation  with: 

Boston— Harvard  University;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Boston  University.  6.  New 
k— Colombia  University;  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  c.  Rochester— University  of  Rochester, 
'ittsburgh— Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  e.  Seattle,  Wash.— Univer- 
of  Washington.  /.  Berkeley,  Cal.— University  of  CaUfornia.  g.  Cincinnati— University  of  Cincinnati. 
Cleveland— Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
United  States  Shlpphig  Board— Merchant  Marine. 

)-N9'l9atUmSchooU/oT  Training  Deck  Officers:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
dli^  Jean,  Instructor;  Coimcil  Chamber,  City  Building,  Rockland,  Me.,  Capt.  Charles  R.  Magee, 
ructor;  Council  Chaml^r,  City  ITall,  Portland,  Me.,  Capt.  Frank  A.  WOson,  Instnictor;  Pratt  Institute^ 
oklyn,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  John  Bond,  Instructor;  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  Street,  New  York, 
Y.,  Capt  Robert  Huntington,  Instructor;   Uttmak's  Academy,  8  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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Capt.  Fritz  Uttmarlc,  Instructor;  Dickinson  TTigh  School,  Newaric  and  PiUis.xle  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J^ 
Capt.  Altred  B.  Wilson,  Instnictor;  Engineering  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Samuel  Goodwin  Barioo,  lo- 
stnictor;  Customhouse,  Baltimore,  Md.,  J.  W.  Lindau,  Instructor;  Central  V.  M.C.  A.  BuOdlim;  Gnuiby 
and  Freemason  Streets,  Norfolk,  Va.,  John  H.  Stansburf,  Instructor;  Board  of  Trade  BuOdins,  Tamp:^ 
Fla.,  Niel  Storter,  Instructor;  Conti  and  Rojal  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Copt.  Ernest  E.  Boimar  Dxake, 
Instructor;  Ferry  Building,  &m  Franciseo,  Cal.,  I>r.  Sturla  Einarson,  Instructor;  Chamber  of  Commeroi^ 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Capt.  Hugo  C.  Frericbs,  Instructor;  University  ol  Washington,  Seattle,  Waak^  J.  K. 
Gould,  lastructor;  Federal  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Prof.  Charles  D.  Shane,  Instructor;  Portlaod  Kail- 
way  Light  &  Power  Co.  Buildin?,  First  and  Alder  Streets,  J'ortland,  Oreg.,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Williams, 
Instnictor;  Federal  Building,  sixth  floor,  Chicago,  111.,  1>r.  Oliver  J.  Tjoe,  Instructor;  Case  Scluxd  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Petter  0.  Petterson,  Instructor;  3a2  PostrOffioo  Building,  Detroit,  Uich.,  Donald 
Wise,  Instructor. 

(2)  Engineering  Schools  for  Training  Engineer  Ofpcen:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TochnoloBT*  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  Prof.  Edward  F.  Miller,  Instructor;  Dickinson  Iligli  School,  Newark  and  Palisade  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  L.  R.  Smith,  Instructor;  Philadelphia  Bourse  Buildinjf»  lliiladelphia.  Pa.,  Clinton  E. 
Shaw,  Instnictor;  Johns  ITopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  William  J.  Dana,  Instructor;  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  S.  Edmand,  Instructor;  Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  Robert  Ilimtington,  Instructor;  Tulane  University  of  Louiaiana,  New  Orleans. 
La.,  Prof.  James  M.  Robert,  Instnictor;  University  of  CaliTomia,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  D.  W.  Dickie,  Instructor; 
Univcr.<iity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wa.sh.,  Prof,  llenry  D.  Suzzallo,  Instructor;  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Prof.  Frederick  II.  Vose,  Instructor;  Armour  Inititute  of  Technology,  Cliicago, 
HI.,  Prof.  George  F.  Gebhardt,  InstrucUn*. 

(3)  Iriftitutes  for  Purpose  of  Training  Dec):  and  EngiiucT  Crrics  for  the  Merchant  Afarihe:  (a)  Training 
ships  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Charles  E.  IJKlefield,  Keceiving  Station,  Sea  Training 
Department,  U.  S.  S.  B.  Recruiting  Service,  172  Border  Street.  Fast  Baston,  Mass,  8.  S.  Calcin  Austin, 
8,  S.  Governor  Dingley,  S.  S.  Governor  Cobb,  (b)  Training  ship  under  the  superv  i.sion  of  Capt.  Isaac  N.  Hib- 
berd,  3fi0  I'ine  Sireet,  San  Franrisco,  Cal.  S.  S.  Iris,  (c)  Training  sLipi;  under  the  supervision  of  William 
J.  Grambs.  860  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  S.  S.  Chippetra,  S.  S.  Iroguoh.  (d)  Training  ship  under 
the  supervision  of  Capt.  Irving  L.  Evans,  Room  50t,  iluriou  Building,  1270  We.sl  Third  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  S.  S.  Misifouri.  (e)  Traiziing  ship  under  the  suicrvision  of  Capt.  Kinei^t  E.  B.  Drake^  Conti  and 
Royal  Streets,  New  Orleans.  La.     MandeiiUe. 

9.  United  States  'Shipping  Board:  Emergency  Fleet  Corp'oration,  Kduiation  and  Training  Socllan, 
Louis  E.  Reber,  DirecUir. 

(*)  Shipyards  having  Traiiung  !)( parlments:^  Amoricun  International  Corporation,  llog  I.slund,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  E.  W.  Miller,  Director;  Atlantic  Corporation,  PortKraoiith,  N.  H.,  E.  W.  Kempton,  Director; 
Baltimore  D.  D.  AS.  B.Co.,  Haltimore,  Md.,  Thos.  ilolston,  Director;  Bayles  Shipyards,  (Inc.),  Port  Jef- 
ferson, Long  Island,  N.  Y..  T.  <J.  Ifawley,  Director;  Bethlehem  S.  B.  Corporation,  Fore  River.  Quincy, 
Mass.,  O.  11.  Toralin,  Director;  Bethlehem S.  B.  Corporation,  Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington,  DeL,  O.A.Wom, 
Director;  Bethlehem  S.  B.  Coiporation,  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Baltimore.  Md.,  W.  T.  Btxtler,  Director; 
Chester  S.  B.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  J.  W.  L.  Ilale,  Director;  Donllut  Williums,  New  Orleans,  La.,  H;'B.  Scliol- 
fleld,  Director;  Downey  S.  B.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  M.  Carver,  Director;  Federal  S.  B.  Co..  Ilacken- 
sack  River,  N.  J.,  O.  Downs,  Director;  llousatonic  S.  B.  Co..  Stratford,  Comi..  C.  D.  Wallach,  Director; 
Jahncke  S.  B.  Corporation,  New  Orleans,  l.a.,  M.  F.  Chatelller,  Director:  Jolinson  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, Mariners  IIarl>or,  N.  Y.,  not  appointed;  Mauitowof  S.  B.  Co.,  Manitowo<%  Wis.,  Cynis  A.  C^isey, 
Director;  Marybmd  S.  B.  Co.,  Sollers  Point,  Md..  J.  M.  Ferguson,  Diretior;  Mt'Doupall-Duluth  Co..  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  W.  S.  Covey,  Dire<tor;  Merchants  S.  B.  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  M.  C.  Miller,  Director;  MerrfU-Ste- 
veiLs  S.  B.  Corporation,  Jack.sonville  Plant,  Jack.sonville,  Fla..  C.  W.  lIcM'h,  Director;  Mobile  S.  B.Co.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  n.  K.  Maitland,  Director:  Moore  S.  B.  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal., Chas.  Wentwort  Hill,  Director;  New- 
burgh  Shipyards,  (Inc.),  Newlmrgh,  N.  Y.,  W.  S.  Wells,  Dire«tor;  Newport  News,  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  W.  B.  Ashe,  Director;  Pu.sey  &  Jones,  New  Jer<;ey  Plant,  nioucesler.  N.  J.,  H.  V.  Mason, 
Director:  Pusey  &.  Jones,  Pennsylvania  Plant,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  H.  V.  Ma^son,  Director;  Pusey  A-  Jones, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  W.  W.  Spicgelhalter,  Director;  Saginaw  S.  B.  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich.;  Standard 
S.  B.  Co..  Shooters  Island,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  C.  B.  Spencer,  Director;  Staten  Island  S.  B.  Co.,  Port 
Bichmond,  N.  Y.,  J.  H.  Davidson,  Director;  Siibm.arine  Boat  Corporal  inn,  Newark,  N.  J..  H.  H.  Tukey, 
Director;  Sun  S.  B.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Wm.  F.  Wright,  Director;  Tunipa  S.  B.  &.  Engr.  Co.,  T:impo,  Fht. 
Max  Kreher,  Director. 

it)  Shipyards  Having  Instrvclnrs'  Training  CerUrrx:*  Amcric:!!!  International  Corporation,  ITog  Island, 
Philadelphia,  E.  M.  Longfleld,  Director;  American  S.  B.  Co.,  Brunswick  Plant,  Brunswick,  fia.,  R.  K. 
Ellis,  Director;  American  S.  B.  Co.,  Detroit  Plant,  Detroit,  .Mich.,  (B.  L.  AfTlrck),'   Director;  Atlantic 


1  A  Training  Department  is  maintained  by  a  shipyard  for  the  tear  hing  of  shipyard  crafts  to  green  work- 
men. The  teaching  staff  of  a  Trainhig  Department  is  trained  under  the  supe^^•ision  of  the  Educational 
and  Training  Section,  but  is  paid  by  the  shipyanl. 

« Instructor  tndning  centers  are  maintained  for  the  purpo'%e  of  teaching  skille<l  workmen  how  to  lmf»art 
their  knowledge  to  others,  and  upon  completion  of  their  work  tlwy  become  instnictors  in  the  trsining 
departments  at  their  respective  yards.  The  teaching  staff  of  a  training  center  is  composed  of  the  regular 
staff  IttJtructors  of  the  Education  and  Training  Section. 

*  Names  of  local  directors  In  parentheses  indicate  the  men  formerly  in  charge  of  centers  wliich  have  iMNr 
completed  their  work. 
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Corporation.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  W.  B.  Henry,  Director;  Doullut  Williams,  New  OrlcaM,  La.,  E.  L, 
Baird,  Director;  Downey  8.  B.  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  (J.  A.  Fisher),  Director;  Federal  S.  B. 
Corporation,  Hackensaok  River,.  N.  J^  (W.  A.  Kreider),  Director;  Oroton  Iron  Works,  Groton,  Conn., 
E.  W.  Beck,  Director;  Craig  S.  B.  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Col.,  M.  J.  Kane,  Director;  Hanlon  D.  D.  &  8.  B.  Co., 
Oakland,  Cal.,  F.  W.  Wetmore,  Director;  Hoosatonic  S.  B.  Co.  (Inc.),  Stratford,  Conn.,  (E.  A.  Kraiise), 
Director,  Liberty  8.  B.  Co.,  Wilminj^on,  N.  C,  A.  F.  Dodge,  Director;  Manitowoc  S.  B.  Co.,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  D.  E.  Garver,  Director;  McDougali-Duluth  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  (T.  F.  Fisher),  Director;  Maryland 
8.  B.  Co.,  SoUers  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.,  E.  D.  Dee,  Director;  Merchants  8.  B.  Corporation  Plant,  Bristol, 
Pa.,  C.  A.  Bnrridge,  Director;  Merrili-Stevena  S.  B.  Corporation  Jack  Plant,  Jacksonville,  Flai,  H.  W. 
Clarke,  Director;  Mobile  8.  B.  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  W.  E.  FLske,  Director;  Moore  8.  B.  Co.,  Oakhmd,  Cal., 
n.  B.  Adams,  Director;  Newport  News  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  (C.  M.  Bennett),  Director; 
Xcwburgh  Shipyards  (Inc.),  Newburgh,'N.  Y.,  M.  G.  Twichell,  Director;  Northwest  Steel  Ck).,  Portland; 
Orc^.,  Newton  Van  Dalsen,  Director;  Pacific  Coast  S.  B.  Co.,  San  Fraaci^K^,  Cal.,  N.  D.  Cook,  Director; 
Pensacola  8.  B.  C-o.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  W.  E.  Fiske,  Director;  Shattuck  S.  B.  Corporation,  Piscatanqiia 
River,  Pmlsmoiith,  N.  H.,  (M.  J.  Moriarty),  Director;  Standard  S.  B.  Corporation,  Marhiers'  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  (A.  W.  Dodge),  Director;  Staten  Island  8.  B.  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  Chas. 
R.  Bennett,  Director;  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jay  Fiske,  Director;  Sun  8.  B.Co., 
Cliester.  Pa.,  W.  A.  Krieder,  Director:  Tood  8.  B.  <b  Constr.  Co.,  Taooma,  Wash.,  B.  L.  Affieck,  Director; 
Union  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  F.  W.  Alder,  Director;  Virginia  8.  B.  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  H. 
8.  Hall,  Director;  Western  Pipe  <t  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  P.  D.  Croncy,  Director. 

10.  United  States  Geographic  Board,  Andrew  Braid,  chairman. 

11.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Ctiarles  Moore,  chairman. 

IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers.* 


States  and  ofGcers. 


Alabama: 

Spright  Dowcll 

James  N.  Gunnels 

R,  E.  Tidwell 

J.  B.  Hobdy 

J.L.Sibley 

John  B.Clark 

J.  S.  Thomas 

W.  C.  Bksingame.... 
Alaska: 

Lester  D.  Henderson. 
.Arizona: 

C.  O.  Case 

Frank  I>ykes 

I.  Cokxlny 

Arkansas: 

J.  L.  Bond 

£.  H.  Shinn 

N.  M.  Whaley 

A.B.HIU 

J.  A.  Presson 

California: 

Wili  C.Wood 

M.G.Hyatt 


Margaret  Soballenbcrger 

Mc'Naoght. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder 

Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  lAn? 

F.  X.  Karrcr 

Alice  Alexander 

Colorado: 

Mrs.  Marv  C.  C.  Bradford . . . 

Alice  B.Clark 

Connecticut: 

(  harlesD.  Hine , 

H.  C.  Morrison 

Morton  Snyder 

F.  J.  Trinder 

Delaware: 

A.R.  Spaid 

L.  ('.  Armslront 

District  of  Columbia: 

K.  L.  Thurston 

S.  E.  Kramer 

R.  C.  Brb^ 


Official  doAignation. 


Stat*  superintendent  of  education 

Chief  clerk 

Director  of  in  U  it  ii t cs 

Rural-school  agent 

do 

Snori'tary  Slate  board  of  teachers*  examiners, 

Iliuh-sc'hool  in-^pector 

do 


Commissioner  of  educat  ion . 


State  supcrintrn  lent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  suporinirn  lent 

Slate  director  of  vcx^alion  il  education 


State  fnipcrintenient  of  pij!»lic  instruction. 

Deputy 

Assisl^mt  deputy 

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools 

State  agent,  rural  schools  for  Negroes 


Superln ten  lent  of  public  inAtniction 

Deputy  superin'^nient 

Assistant  superint<>ndenl  and  commissioner  of  see- 
on  iary  schoolH. 

Assistant  superint-en  lent  and  commissioner  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Assistant  superinfen  lent  and  commissioner  of 
vocational  and  in  iustnal  education. 


Superintendent  of  schools . . .'. * . 

Supervisor  of  grades , 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . . 
Deputy  State  superinten  lent 


Secretary  of  State  board  of  education 

Assistant  s»HTrtary  State  board  of  eiucaliun. 

High-school  inspector 

Trade-school  supervisor 


State  commissioner  of  education. 
Stale  sui>cr visor  of  agriculture. . 


Superintendent  of  schools. 
Assistant  superintcnicnt. 
do 


Address. 


Montgomery. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
University, 
Auburn. 

Juneau. 

Phoenlr. 
Do. 
Do. 

Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramentoi. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Balboa  Heighta 
Do. 
Do. 

Denver. 
Do. 

Hartford, 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Britain. 

Dover. 
Do. 

Washington. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  For  other  officers  of  State  vocational  boards  see  pp.  14(^172. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


states  and  officers. 


Florida: 

W.N.  Sheats 

R.  L.  Tiirnor 

Shelton  Phillips 

W.  S.  Cawtbon 

Gcorj?ia: 

M.  L.  Brittain 

MissC.  8.  Parrish 

F.  E.  Lanl , 

J.  O.  Martin 

M.  L.  Duggan , 

Joseph  8.  Stewart , 

J.  W.  Stcphem 

George  D.  GoJard 

Hawaii: 

Henry  W.  Kinnoy , 

Idaho: 

KthclE.  RoiflcH , 

Kiiocli  A.  Brj-an 

Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair , 

Jolm  Calvin  Hanna , 

U.  J.  Hoffman 

W.  8.  Booth 

Indiana: 

Horace  Ellis  (Linnaeus  H. 
Hines.  after  March  lo). 

Benjamin  J.  Burris 

Robert  K.  Devricks , 

J.  G.  ColUcolt , 

Z.M.Smith 

Bertha  l^tta 

Oscar  H.  "Williams 

Fred  Gladden 

Bert  Morgan 

Iowa: 

A.  M.  Deyoc  (P.  E.  McClen- 
nahan,  afier  July  1, 1919). 

F.  D.Joseph 

H.  C.  Hollin.isworth 

M.  R.  Fayram 

J.  A.  Woodruff 

F.  A.  Welch 

B.  W.  Hoadlcy 

Kansas: 

Lizzie  Wooslcr 

C.  E.St.  John 

L.  D.  Whittemore 

C.  C.  Brown 

O.  B.  Seystcr 

Julia  M.  Stone 

J.  A.  Shoemaker 

W.  8.  Scneder 

Kentucky: 

V.  O.  Gilbert 

A.  J.  Jolly 

Paul  F.  Meaglier 

M.  F.  Pogue 

McHenry  Rhoads 

J.  V.  (  hapman 

F.  C.  Button 

Lida  E.  Gardn?r • 


Official  designation. 


AddreaB. 


State  superlnten  lent  of  public  instruction. 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  high-school  inspector 


State  superlntenlenl  of  schools , 

State  supenisor  of  rural  schools  (North  Georgia). 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia).. 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (Middle  Georgia). 

Rural-school  agent 

State  high-school  Ia>pector  (Iniversily  of  Georgia) 

State  school  auditor 

Special  supervisor  (for  Negroes) , 


Superintenlent  of  public  instruction. 


State  suporlntcnicnt  of  public  In>truction. 
Commissioner  of  educat ion 


State  superinlen  lent  of  public  instruction 

High-school  inspector 

Slate  supervisor  of  coimtry  an  1  village  schools. 
do 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  ln>truction 

Assistant  superin'  en  lent , 

Deputy 

Director  of  vocationi»l  e.lucation 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocation:\l  education 

High-school  inspector 

Clerk  State  board  of  education 

Clerk  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Board. 

State  superintenlent  of  public  instruction 


Deputy 

Chief  clork 

In>pector  normal  train'ng  in  high  schools. 
In iiKJctor  nmd  an  1  consolidated  schools.. 

luJix'ctor  graded  and  high  schools 

do 


Louisiana: 

T.  H.  Harris 

C.  A.Ives 

John  M.  Foote 

C.  F.  Tnidiwi 

I.eo  M,  Favrot 

P.  L.  Gllbcau 

John  R.  Conn  Iff 

CleoraC.  Helbin?.... 

John  E.  Lombard 

John  Dominique 

Maine: 

Augustus  O.  Thomas, 

G.  W.  Starkey 

Josiah  W.  Taylor 

H.  A.  Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale . . . . 

A.  W.  Gordon 

P.  H.  Smiley 

Bemardine  Cooney . . . 


Stiite  superinlen  lent  of  public  in>tniction. 

A.ssistant  superinlen  lent 

Secretary  State  board  of  e  Jucation 

High-school  supervisor 

.....do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Chief  clerk 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  sui>eriu' on  lent 

(Miief  clerk , 

School  inspector , 

Stale  supervisor  of  high  schools , 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools , 

do 

State  oVganlzer  school-improvement  leagues  ani 
parent-teacher  association!!. 


State  superinten  lent  of  public  e  lucation 

High-school  inspect  or 

Chief  State  rural-school  supervisor 

Assistant  high-school  inspector 

State  a^enl  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Supervisorofagricultural  schools  (Slate  rniversity) 
Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  committee. . 
Stale  supervisor  of  home  economics  departments. 
State  supervisor  of  trade  an  1  in  lustriaJ  schools... 
State  supervisor  of  penmanship 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools , 

Deputy 

Agent  for  secondary  education .1 

Agent  for  rural  education 

do 

General  agent  forschools  in  unorganized  townships, 

Supervisor  of  practical  arts 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 


Tallahassee. 
Invemeaa. 
WUllston. 
GainesvlUe. 

Atlanta. 
Do. 
Macon. 
Covington. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Atlanta. 
Milner. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 
Do. 

Sprin^eld. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Inlianapolla. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

De«Moin«iL 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tojpcka.' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankfort. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
LexinTton. 
Frankfort^ 

Do. 

Do. 


Baton  Roufii 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Natchitochefl. 

Augusta. 
Do. 

D*. ' 

Do. 

Da 
Gorbam. 
FanningtoiL 
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IX. — Principal  Statk  School  Officers — Continued. 


states  and  officers. 


Maryland: 

M.  Bates  Stephens  — 

G.  H.  Reavis 

8.  M.  North 

Wm.  J.  Holloway 

J.  W.  Huffington 

II.  F.  Cottennan 

h.  A.  Emerson 

Agnes  Saunders 

William  Burdick 

Isaac  L.  Otis 

Sla;>sachusetts: 

I  'aysan  Smith 

Frank  W.  Wright 

Kobert  O.  SanaJl 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley.. 

Burr  F.Jones 

Walter  L.  Hamilton  .1 

Robert  I.  Bramliall . . . 

M.  NororossStratton.. 

Edward  C.  Baldwin. . . 
Michigan: 

Fred  L.  Keeler 

John  M.  Munson 

O.  N.  Otwell 

W.L.  Coffey 

Ella  M.Smith 

Minnesota: 

J.  M.  McConnell 

P.  C.  Tonning 

0.  M.  Cesander 

E.M.Phillips 

Annie  E.  Shelland 

S.  A.Challman 

K.  B.  MacLean 

J.  O.  Norby 

E.  T.  Crltchett 


n.  E.  Flynn 

C.C.  Swain 

E.M.Phillips , 

B.  M.  Qile , 

0.  A.McGarv'ey , 

Mildred  Weigley 

MLssi»sippi: 

W.KBond 

J.  W.  Broom , 

J.T.Calhoun , 

J.C.  Fant 

BuraHilbun 

F.J.  Hubbard 

Missouri: 

Samuel  A.  Baker 

W.  M.  Oakerson 

P.  P.Callaway , 

D.W.Clayton , 

F.C.Irion , 

T.J.Walker , 

A.  G.  Capps 

Montana: 

May  Tnimper , 

L.  R.  Foote 

Adelaide  M.  Ayer 

Charles  M.Reinoohl.. 

Nebraska: 

W.  H.  Clemmons 

J.  A.  Woodard 

Cora  A.  Thompson . . . . 

A.H.  Dixon 

Alice  Florer 

Nevada: 

W.J.  Hunting 

Bertha  C.  Knemeyer. . 
James  V.  Comerford. . 
Chauncev  W.  Smith. . 
George  £ .  McCrackcn , 

G.  E.  Anderson 

Lcslie,]E.  Brigham . . . . 

New  Hampshire: 

E.  W.^tterfleld 

George  H.  Whitcher.. 
Harriet  L.  Huntress.. 
James  N.  Pringle 


Official  designation. 


State  sui>erintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  Slate  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

Supervisor  of  entrance  to  professional  schools. 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner 

do « 

Agent  for  high  schools 

Agent  for  elementary  schools 

Agent  for  research 

Agent  for  registration  of  teachers 

Agent  for  indust  rial  teacher  training  courses. 
B  usiness  agent 


State  superintendent  ofpubliclnstructlon. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  supcrintcmlent 

do 

County  normal  supervisor 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant 

do 

High-school  inspc3  tor 

Rural-school  supervisor 

Commissioner  of  school  buildings 

Graded-school  inspector 

Assistant  in.spector ; 

Director  teachers'  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers' retirement  fund. 

Supervisor  teachers'  training  departments 

Rural-s?hool  commissioner 

Dire Hor  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agriculttire 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industrial  training 

Supervisor  of  liome  e?onoinics  training 


State  superintendent  of  public  education 

Assistant  sui>erintendcnt  of  public  education. 

State  supervisor  rural  schools 

High-school  inspector 

Stale  supervisor  of  Ne^o  s?hools 

Dire  .'tor  of  sesondar/^grioultural  education.. 


State  sni)erintendcnt  of  public  schools. 

Chief  clerk 

Teacher-training  in'^pector 

High-school  inspector 

do : 

Rural-school  inspector 

Statistician 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy 

Rural-school  inspector 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . . 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Normal-training  inspector 

Rural-school  inspector 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.... 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  director  of  vocational  education. 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

do 

do 


Address. 


Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

lionsing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  PauL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MinneapolU. 
St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jackson. 

Do. 

Do. 
University. 
Collins. 
Jackson. 

Jefferson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Carson  City. 

Elko. 

Ely. 

Fallon. 

Reno. 

Las  Vems. 

Carson  City. 

Concord. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  On  leave  of  absence  with  Federal  Board  for  Vo3atioiia\  EiducaXVoik. 


xoucahonal  DiREcroRr,  lois-u. 

IX.— PRiNciPii.  Statb  School  OrncBEs— Continued. 


New  Hnmpalilrs— ConllouBd. 

RohBrfl.  unebell 

7.M.  Oium 

John&uhiv 

'  Calrln  N.  KcDdiU 

JobuBnrilUl 

A.  n.  Uendilh 

Zeiua  B.  Boolt 

Wcilty  A.  o'Lenry 

Ncv  Udci™: 

J.  Howard  Wagner 

Jcdia  V,  Onuwar , 

BuihCokounllOlM 

K.1>.:9aillh 

OmrER  J«iEH 

New  Vork; 

Jotin  iL  TUjlor 

ThnmuB.  Flne^a 

Alwi5lu»S.  Downing 


tnspeetorelilld-talwf  50 
Attculuieii  i^oai 


EDOtroranieaiuid  •JlapuWi. 


cludliit  icrleiilluia. 


LiUialeduCiitii 


Jtmci  P.  Sullinn 

WIIUubB.WiUoii... 

OBnSBtLWUv 

iBmu  Sullinn 

Frank  B-'oilhertV.',"! 

Franit  K.  WaJiw 

BhsnHDWUUimi... 
AUradW..Uinnu... 

LooitA.WllKa 

Kortb  duoUoal 


Y.  JqifOft 

.-.  R.flUni«n.. 


I..  C.  E 


HoiUi  Dakota: 

Miiial*Niill«iin.... 
IlekaLSuIllrsD.. 
E.  B.  UMKhnald... 


K.F.WwnpT 

F.  C.  lAnlilltal.... 
Goorgelt.  Twin... 

SsiDiielL.Bbr-... 
W.  M.  Alkm 


Fred  A.  HcCoiiIJer... 


.  rhls(ii(edueatJDaalsilivulnni1lT<<i1nn 


.  ChisI  Dl  aeIUH>l  tKiLldims  soi  mnuiiis.  - . 
.  CHlsIarUwdlviuMi 

.   VIccdlroi^torafliUiw/Mluol 

.  CUat  of  icIunlllbnulcB  division 

.  Chl«IolTi5ii»lin.iWuBU«nllrisinn 

iligrlciiltursland  laduiliLiI  ndiir 


.    Stal«  iiD»rlDleDdenl  ol  public  liutnicli 

.  ChlotolMt 

.    SUU  aceot  In  numl  istHMLi 

.   SulcanntbcruratcoliirodKluiuli.-.. 

SupHnnrortMcbMtittlaiiqt 

iTKiwrtoT  of  puMic  high  ■cbool) 

8iW«niait  01  nMallDUtl  Bdiicill.m 

Slate  aoparbitciDdenl  ol  puUlc  tmUucli 

.    Anhtuit  Sulcsupwlnluvleut 

.    H^putj 

.   Illgh-Kboo]  liupMtiir - 

—  M  niral^Klual  laipactar 

.  Supdriolendeot  o[(nihllci«"'niPlli>n,-. 

.  AsilIUlUMipisriiiUadcalotpHtilli' Lu-ilc 

.  autlllKUn 

.  Hlib-^liool  iAipactoc 


.   Sum  >iiperlnl(!niluitn!  pull 

.  Aisistaat  9in)ulDUind£iii... 

' --loiUIiintfiwslsiMl 


.  AJtioidlunu  K 

.     HbllMUlllMl  In 


itBCala  aii|ierlnlvn>leiil . . . 
Flciil  woikciiiiltiila'ilrLJl  liirs... 


H.  U^iMl 

RMdS.Trftiiek... 

CD.  Koch. 

WlUitmB.'Dat.... 

tClLDailwin 

luMia.  Pniti. — 
H.  B.  KIBI 


.    HitlHiehaolliupMtui.. 
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IX. — ^Pbincipal  State  School  Officbrs — Continued. 


8tot«s  and  officers. 


Philippine  Islands: 
w.  W.  lliurqaardt. 
Luther  B.  Bewley. 

CVimilo  Osias 

Carl  M.  Moore 


Porto  Rico: 

PaulO.lfiUer 

C^reyHicUe 

Ward  G.  McCroslcey . . . 

M.  A.  Daeotit 

Francisco  Vizcarrondo . 

Jose  (^oosalez  Oinorio.. 

Grace  J.  Ferguson , 

P.  J.  McMillan 

A.  J.  Sykes 

George  A.  Harriman . . 

A.  Gonialez  Font 

Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

Kmerson  L.  Adams 

Charles  Carroll 

Stephen  8.  Colvln 

Anne  W.  Congdon 

South  Carolina: 

J.  E.  Swearingen 

W.  A.  Bhealy 

J.  A.Stoddard 

Liieeo  Ounter 

Geo.  D.  Brown 

R.  K.Lee 

Vord  Peterson 

EdnaF.Coith 


J.  H.  Brannon 

South  Dakota: 

Fred  L.  Shaw 

Charles  T.  King 

Tennessee: 

S.  W.  Sherrill 

A.  S.  Williams 

J.  B.  Brown 

S.L.Smith 

Texas: 

Annie  Webb  Blanton. , 

8.  H.  Whitley 

E.  G.  GraXton 

W.  8.  Fleming 

Julius  F.  McDonald... 

J.  D.  Blackwell 

E.L.White 

L.  T.  C^inningham 

L.  Z.  Tinmions 

N.J.Clancy 

Grover  Lewis 

C.  A.  Murray 

C.A.Jay 

W.  S.  Brandenbergcr.. 

Walker  King 

L.  E.  Dudley 

G.  A.  Porter 

J.  P.  Burk 

Emma  L.  Brown 

Rebecca  Switzcr , 

Utah: 

E.  G.  Gowans 

E.  J.  Norton 

MosiahHall 

Francis  W.  Kirldiam.. 

I.  B.Bali 

Jean  Cox 

Vermont: 

M.  13.  Hille^as 

Clyde  M.  Hill 

Virginia: 

Harris  Hart 

W.  T.  Hodges 

E.  E.  \>'orreIl 

Arthur  D.Wright 

Thomas  D.  Eason 

8.  P.  Duke 

J.N.  Hilhnan 

J.  H.  Montgomery 


Official  designation. 


Director  o£  education 

Assistant  director  ol  education 

Second  assistant  director  of  education 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu. 


Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  commissioner 

Secretary  of  department 

General  superintendent 

do..-.\. 

General  superintendent  of  Spanish 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts 

SupervLsor  of  agriculture 

Chief,  division  of  property  and  accounts. 
Chief,  division  of  school  board  accounts. . 


Address. 


Commissioner  of  public  schools. 

Assistant  commissioner 

Secretary 

Inspector  of  high  schools 

Library  visitor 


State  superintendent  of  education 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

State  high-school  Inspector 

State  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools 

State  supervisor  of  mill  schools 

State  school  archl tect 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  Instruction , 

State  supervisor  of  domestic  science  (Winthrop 

College). 
State  supervisor  of  negro  schools 


State  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 
Deputy  superintendent 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-school  inspector 

Stat  c  cleraontary-school  inspector 

State  rural-school  supervisor 


State  sirperlntcndent  of  puWic  instruction.... 

First  assistant  State  superintendent 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

do 

Suixjrvlsor  of  public  high  schools 

Director  of  vocational  agriculture 

Division  of  rural  schools 

Rurt^school  supervisor 

do 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  State  board  of  examiners 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

College  examiner  of  State  board  of  examiners. 

Sui)cr visor  of  public  high  schools 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instmction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  hi^-school  Inspector 

Director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  in  agriculture 

State  supervisor  in  home  economics 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  Junior  high  scho<Jl.s. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools ■ 

Supervbor  of  a^cultural  schools 

Super\isor  of  high  schools 

Siupervisor  of  teacher  tratnixM; 

Executive  secretary  Cooperative  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 


Manilft. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


San  Juan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Provldonc*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Columbia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gemson  Collegia 

Do. 
Rock  Hin. 

Columbia. 

Pierre. 
Do. 

Nashville. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Salt  T^ke  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Montpelier. 
Do. 

Richmond. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers— Continued. 


Stotee  and  officers. 


Waflhington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston. . 

Arthur  Wilson 

Addle  E.  Dickinson 

Edwin  Twitmyor 

Blanche  A .  Nagel 

Rose  R.  Fowler 

West  Virginia: 

M.  P.  Shawkey 

E.E. Knight 

L.L.  Friend 

L.  J.  Hanifan 

Geo.  E.  Huhbs 

J.  F.  Marsh 

WLsconsln: 

C.  P.Cary 

Carter  Alexander , 

C.  L.  Harper , 

O.S.Rice 

W.  W.Thelsen 

Cecil  W.  Fleming 

II.  L.Terry 

H.N.Goddard 

T.W.  Gosling 

A.  B.Cook 

J.  M.  Dorrans 

Geo.  H.  Drewry 

B.  Miles  Thomas 

W.T.Anderson 

A.  A.  Thomson 

Walter  E.  Larson 

AnnieReynolds 

Maybelle  Bush 

Amy  Bronsky 

Helen  Goodspeed 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods 

Wyoming: 

Emth  K.  O.  Clark 

Thomas  B.  McDonougb 

J.  O.  Creager 

Jennie  G.  McGuffcy 


Official  designation. 


Stale  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

High-school  inspector 

Rural  assMant 

Secretly  State  board  of  examiners 


State  superintendent  of  free  schools , 

Assistant  State  sui)erintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  examinations 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  regents . . 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  school?' , 

Assistant  Slate  superintendent 

Se?ond  assistant  Slate  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Supervisor  of  educational  measurements 

Assistant  supervisor  of  educational  measurement-s, 

High-school  supervisor 

do 

do 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind. . . 

Manual-training  supervisor 

Slate  school  supervisor 

do 

....do 

Super\'isor  of  rural  schools 

....do 

Supervisor  of  grade-" 

...do 

....do 

Su|)ervlsor  of  domestic  science 

Supervisor  of  exceptional  classes — 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. . . 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Coinmissioner  of  education 

Chief  of  the  bureau  of  certification 


Olympia. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattle. 
Olvmpia. 

Do. 

Charleston. 
Do. 
J>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Madlvn. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cheyenne. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


X. — Executive  Ofucers  of  State  Boards  of  Educatiok.' 


Officers  of  the  l>oard. 


I'ost-offlcc  address. 


Other  official  title. 


Thomas  Ri^s,  Jr.,  president •  Juneau,  Alaska '  Governor. 


George  W.  P.  Hunt,  chairman Phoenix,  Ariz. 

C.  O.  Case,  secretary ' do 


Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instnuv 
I  tion. 

J.  L.  Bond,  chairman !  1  it  tie  Rock,  Ark Do. 

B.  W.  Torreyson,  secretary '  Conway,  Ark 

Edward  Hyatt,  secretary .' '  Sacramento,  Cal Superintendent  of  public  instructioiL 

Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  prcs-idcnt '  Denver,  Colo Do. 

Alice  B.  Clark,  secretary ' do '  Deputy  State  superintendent. 

Marcus  H.  Holcomb.  president ■  Southington,  Conn '  Governor. 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary '  Hartford,  Cunn ' 

Clifford  J.  Scott,  pre<?ldent WilminKton,  Del. 

A.  R.  Spaid,  secretary '  Dover,  Del 

Mrs.  Margarita  Spaulding  Gerry,  act-  ]  Washington,  D.  C 

ine  president. 
H.  O.  Hine,  secretary ' do 


Sidney  J.  Catts,  president. 
W.  N.  Sheats,  secretary , 


Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  president 

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary  and  execu- 
tive. 

Evan  Evans,  president 

J.  A.  Keefer,  secretary 

Horoce  Ellis,  president  (L.  N. 
Hines.  after  March  15.) 

W.  W.  Parsons,  secretary 

mt. 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
.do 


Atlanta,  Ga , 

do 

Grangeville,  Idaho , 
Shoshone,  Idaho . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 

Elkader,  Iowa , 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Topeka,  Kans , 

do 


D.  D.  Murphy,  presider.v.. 

W.  H.  Gemmill,  secretary .  ,        

Lizzie  Wooster.  president Toneka.  Kans Do. 

L.  D,  Whittemore,  secretary . 

1  Forty-one  States  have  State  boards  of  education,  as  here  indicated,  including  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents. 


State  commissioner  of  education. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instmo* 

tion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  schooliL 


Do. 
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X.— Executive  Officers  of  the  State  Boards  of  Education— Continued. 


Oflioers  of  the  board. 


V.  O.  Gilbert,  cbairman. 


E.  L.  Kidd.  president 

T.  II.  Harris. secretary .. 

Thomas  H.  Lewis,  president 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  secretary. . . . 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  chairman 

Payson  Smith,  exe%:utive  officer , 

Fmnk  Cody,  president ,... 

Fred  L.  Keeler,  secretary , 


W.  F.  Bond,  president 

J .  W.  Power,  secretary 

Samuel  A.  Baker,  president. 
Johji  L.  Sullivan,  secretary.. 

P.  V.  Stewart,  pre«4dent 

May  Trumpw,  secretary 


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  president. 
W.  J.  Hmitlng,  secretary .. . 


M.  A.  Rice,  prefddent 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  secretary , 

W.  E.  I.indsey,  president 

J.  Harold  Wagner,  secretary. 


riiny  T.  Sexton,  chancellor  of  the 

university. 
John  H.  Finley,  chief  executive 


T.  W.  Bickett,  president. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  secretary. .. 


Minnie  Nelson,  president . . . 
K.  B.  Macdonala,  secretary . 


Alfred  Vivian,  presideiit . 

F.  B.  Pearson,  secretary. 
B.  H.  Wilson,  chairman.. 


T.  T.  Montgomery,  secretary. 
Jame!«  Wlthywrnb,  president . 
J.  A .  Churchill, secretary 


Nathan<3.  Schaeffer,  president 

J .  George  Becht,  executive  secretary 

K.  L.  Beeckman,  president 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary , 

Richard  I.  Manning,  chairman 

J.  E.  Sweartngen,  secretary , 

P.  L.  Hamed,  president , 


8.  W.  Sherrill,  ex  officio  secretary 

W.  P.  Hobby,  president 

Annie  Webb  Dlanton,  secretary 


E.  G.  Gowans,  chairman , 

J.  A.  Widtsoe,  secretary 

E.  J.  Norton,  assistant  secretary 

James  Hartness.  chairman 

RoUo  G.  Reynolds,  executive  clerk.. 
Harris  Hart,  president 


William  R.  Smithey,  secretary 

Mrs.  Josephine.C.  Preston,  president. 
Arthur  Wilson,  acting  secretary 


M .  P.  Shawkey,  president 

J.  F.  Marsh,  secretary 

Herman  Grotophorst,  president, 

F.  8.  Lamb,  secretary 

8.  K.  Huston,  chairman 

J.  O.  Creager,  secretary 


Post-office  address. 


Frankfort,  Ky. 


Ruston,  La 

Baton  Rouge,  I^a . 
Westminster,  Md . 
Baltimore,  Md . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Detroit,  Mich.... 
Lansing,  Mich . . . 


Jackson,  Miss 

do 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

do 

Helena,  Mont 

do 


Carson  City,  Nev. 
do 


Atlantic  Highland«,N.  J, 

Trenton,N.  J 

Santa  Fe,N.  Mex 

do 


Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y.. 


Raleigh,  N.C. 
do 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 
do 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


do 

Oklahoma,  Okla 


do 

Salem,  Greg. 
do 


Harrisburg,  Pa... 

do 

Newport,  R.  I... 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbia,  S.C... 

do 

ClarksvUle,  Tenn. 


Nashville,  Tcim , 


Austin,  Tex. 
do 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

do 

do 

Springfield,  Vt 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 


.do 

Olympia.Wash. 


.do. 


Charleston,  W.Va. 

do 

Madison,  Wis 

do 

Cheyenne,  Wyo... 
do 


Other  official  title. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruo% 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
President  Western  Maryland  College. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instru<y 

tion. 
Stat-e  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Secretary  of  state. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Secretary  of  state. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo> 

tion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 

State  conunissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruo> 
tion. 


President  of  the  imiversity  and  Statt 

commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

tion. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruo* 

tion. 
Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture  (Statt 

University). 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo* 

tion. 

X  Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  publir  Instruo 
tion. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commbsioner  of  public  schools. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 

Pre'^ident  of  State  board  of  industrial 

education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  tnstruo- 

tion. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instrtuv 

tion. 
Do. 

Deputy  superintendent. 


State  superintendent   of  public  instruo 
tion. 

Do. 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 


Commissioner  of  education. 
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XT. — ^Executive  Officers  of  State  Library  Commissions.* 


Exocutive  ofllcer. 


^  Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. 


George  B.  Rose,  chairman 

ICilton  J.  FerKUSsn,  State  librarian 
Chalmem  Hadlej,  president 

Carrie  M.  Ciufaing,  librarian  and 
clerk. 

(\  D.  Hine,  chairman 

Earlo  D.  Willey .  secretary 

Susie  Crumley,  organiser 


Mr;.  Marie  M.  Schreiber, secretary. 

Annilf.  Price,  secretary , 

William  J.  UamiltoD,  secretary  .. 


Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary. 


Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary. 
Fannie  ( .  Rawson,  secretary.. 
Henrv  15.  Dunnack,  secretary. 
Mrs,  M.  A.  Newell, secretary.. 


E.  Louise  Jones,  general  secretary 

and  Itbrarv  aaviser.. 
Mrs.  Miiry  C.  Spencer,  secretary.. . 

Clara  F.  Baldwin,  dlrdctor 

Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary 


Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary 

Albcrlus  T.  Dudley,  secretary 

Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary 

James  1,  Wyer,  jr.,  director 

William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  divi- 
sion. 
ICrs.  Edward  R.  Bhtn  ton,  secretary 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Bud  Ion:;,  secretary. 
John  H.  Xewman,  secretary  ..... 


Fost-oflSce  address. 


Cornelia  Marvin,  libnurian 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary. 
Walter  E.  Ranjer,  secretary . 


State  Capitol,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

IJttle  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Public    Library,    Denver, 

Colo. 
The  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo . 


Hartford,  Conn 

State  Library,  Dover,  Del... 
Cample  Library,  Atlanta, 

Oa. 
Statehouso,  BoLsc,  Idaho.... 

Springfield,  111 

Statehouse,      Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
State  Historical   Building, 

Des  Moines,  lewa. 
State  Library,  Topeka.  Kans. 

Capitol,  Frankfort.  Ky 

State  Library,  Augusta,  Me . 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
State  Library,  Boston, Mass. 

State  IJbrary,  Lansing.  Mich. 
The  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
202  Washington  St.,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 
The  Capflol,  Lincoln,  Nebr. . 

Exeter.  N.  H : 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

do 


Julia  C.  Stockett.  lield  librarian...' 

Elizabeth  U.  West,  secretary I 

Mary  K.  Downey,  secretary  and  i 
organizer.  i 

Ruth  L.  Bro\in.  secretary ' 

H.  R.  Mollwaine,  librarian 


J.  M.  Hitt,  secretary 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary... 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

State   Library,   Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Supreme    court    building, 

Salom,  Oreg. 
Stale  Library,  Uarrlsburg, 

Pa. 
StaCfihouse,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Statehouse,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.. 
State  Librarv,  Austin,  Tex. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

M  Elm  St..  Montpelier.  Vt.. 
State  Library,  Richmond. .. 

Va. 
State     Library,     Olyrapia, 

Wash. 
The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis.. 


Name  of  commission. 


State  department  of  archives  and  hi»* 

tory.  library  extenaon  division. 
Arkansas  library  eomnUsiloa. 
California  State  Ubcwy. 
State  board  ofUbiaryroinmtosionwi. 

State  traveling  libcary  oommisskm. 

Connecticut  public  library  commiUeiL 
State  library  comraiasion 
Do. 

Do. 
Illinois  library  extentsion  oommiishMi. 
State  public  library  oemmiasion. 

State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commismm. 
Kentucky  library  commisoUMi. 
Maine  library  commission. 
Maryland  public  library  commisaiQM. 


Mas.'^achtL'setts  free  public  library 

mission. 

State  board  of  hbrary  oommlssionen. 
Slate  public  library  oommiasioA. 
Mi.s^uri  library  commission. 

State  public  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  library. 
Division  of  educational  exten5ioa,  Uai> 

versily  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
North  Carolina  library  commission. 
State  public  library  oomnussten. 
State  boanl  of  library  commissioners. 

State  library. 

Pennsylvania  free  library  commLsioa. 

State  committee  on  libraries,  Rhode  !»• 

land  iStute  education  dej^tnicnt. 
State  free  library  commission. 
State  Ii  bniry  and  historical  commission. 
State  library. 

State  free  public  library  commission. 
Virginia  State  library. 

State  library  commission. 

Wisconsin  free  library  commission. 


t  Thirty-six  States  have  library  commissions  as  here  indicated, 
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XII. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  suporintenicnt. 

ALABAMA. 

Autauga 

Mr*.  R.  L.  Faucett,  PrattvilW. 
J.  8.  Laml)ert,  Bay  Minetta. 
J.  M.  Laird,  Clio. 
R.  C.  Thomas.  CentervUIe. 
A.  L.  Head,  Cleveland. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Sprlnes. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  Geor^^iana. 

H.  T.  Persons,  Anmston. 

G.  M.Barnett,  Lafayette. 
John  W.  Browder,  GalesviUa. 
WilUeT.  Bean,  Clanton. 

Zac  Rogers,  Butlor. 
J.F.Gillis,GroveHiU. 
W.  T.  Harwell.  Ashland. 
G.  B.  Boman,  Hetliu. 
G.C.Bowdon,Elba. 
Joe  Walker,  Tavumbia. 
W.  R.  Bennett,  Red  Level. 
H.H.Klnfi,Kellvton. 
Chas.  Baker,  Andalu£tia. 
T.A.Capps,  Luveme. 
Geo.  C.  Metr,  Cullman. 
R.  L.  Marchman,  Pinckard. 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selma. 
J.  M.  Tucker,  Boaz. 

0.  H.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
R.  E.Ledbetter.  Brewlon. 

E.  P.  Murphy,  Ciad5»den. 
R.  L.  Reaves,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin,  Belgreen. 
B.H.  Boyd,  Hartford. 

W.  P.  Archibald,  KnoxvIUe. 
W.  C.  Wlllburn,  Evergreen. 
P.  A.  McDanicl.  Abbeville. 

ALABAMA— COnld. 

Houston 

Jackson............ 

J.  M.  Odom,  Dothan. 
Jeaae  Wheeler,  Scottaboro. 

N.  R   RaVaf,  KirmtnphAfYi. 

G  8  Smith.  Vernon 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Jefler^n 

Bibb 

Lamar 

Blount 

I/Buderdale 

D.  O.  Warren,  Florence. 
C.  C.  Kerby,  Moulton. 
W.  Y.  Fleming.  Phoenir. 
M.  K.  Clements.  Athens 

Bullock 

Lawrence .......... 

Butler 

Lee 

Calhoun 

Limestone ^.... 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Chambeni. ......... 

J.  A.  Coleman.  Haynevill*. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskegee. 
8.  R.  Butler.  Uuntsvilla. 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

Madison ........ 

Choctaw - 

Mareneo 

Geo  M.  WAi<K>n.  T^inden. 

Clarke A 

Clay 

Marion 

Marshall 

J.  H.  Couch,  Guin. 
E.O.  Creel.  Boaz. 

CleDume 

Mobile 

Monroe 

8. 8.  Murphy,  Mobile. 
Geo.  A.  Harris.  Monroe  villa. 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry      

W.  F.  Feagin,  Montgomery. 
J.  C.  Tldwell,  Albany. 
f!hma  c.  Johnmn.  Marion. 

Conecvh .   .   .....  x 

Ceosa 

Covington. 

Pickens 

W.  H.  Btorey,  Carrolltoiu 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sanders,  Troy. 

Grensfiaw 

Pike 

Cnllman  .   .  -  T  - ,  r . , 

Randolph 

Ku.ssell 

J  N.  Word.  Wedowee. 

Dale 

H.  E.  Hutchinson,  Hurt«boro. 

Shelby 

S    P.   Williamson.   Sterrett. 

Dekalb 

Elmore 

St.  Clair 

R.  F.D.No.  L 
Geo.  W.  Floyd,  Ashville. 

Effcambia 

Sumter 

R?  B.Callaway,  Cuba. 
M  T.Llnder,  Talladega. 

Etowab 

Talladesa    

Fayette 

Tallapoosa 

T  uscaloosa 

J  D.Lane. Dadeville. 

•Franklin 

D,L.  Smith,  Tuacaloosa. 

[Geneva 

Walker 

T.  J.  York.  Jasper. 

Greene 

Washington 

Wilcox 

C.  C.  Smith,  Chatom. 

Hal*     ....    . 

0.  C.  Weaver.  Camden. 

Henry 

Wintons 

A.  B.  Curtis,  Double  Springs. 

I)i.-lrict. 

District  superintendents  of 
schools  for  natives. 

District. 

District  super!  nt  end  en  t^  of 
schools  for  natives. 

ALA!9KA. 

Xorfh*H«t<fradlat.. 
WestPindLjt 

Do 

1 

Walter  C.  Shields,  Nome. 
Walter   H.  Johnson,   St.  Mi-  1 

cha<^I. 
John  H.  Kilbuck  (araistant), 

Akiak. 

ALA.SKA— contd. 

Upper  Yukon  dlst. . 
Southwestern  dist . . 
Southeastern  dLst.. 

Frederick  L.  For  bee,  Tanana. 
Arthur  H.  Miller,  Anchorago. 
C.  W.  Uawkesworth,  Juneau. 

Coimty. 

County  superintendent. 

ARTZONA. 

A  pachc 

Cochiae 

''ownluo 

J.  W.  Brown.  St.  Johns. 
ELsie  Tales,  Tombstone. 
IXMiore  Frances,  Flagstaff. 
Mabry  Crozier.  Glol^e. 
S.  C.  Jlcywood,  Safford. 
Jessie  Billingslev',  Qifton. 
A.  H.  Fulton.  Phoenix. 

(iiJa 

riraham 

<;rei>nlcc 

Miiricopa... 

Mohavf 

Mrs.  L.  J.  L(v>8ell,  Kingman. 
Joseph  Peterson,  Holbrook. 
Vera  Z.  Shurtz,  l^icson. 

Navajo 

J'inia 

Pinal 

Jyola  Le  Baron,  Florence. 

Saittu  Crur 

Mrs.   Josephine   Saxon,    No- 

galcs. 
W ,  Curtis  Miller,  Proscott. 

Yavapai 

YiiMia 

Nora  E.  Marrow,  Yuma. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkan-sas 

A:*lcv 

J.  M.  Henderson.  Jr.,  DeWitt. 
Guy  E.  Smith.  Hamburg..* 
U.    A.    Goatcner,    Mountain 

Baxter 

Benton 

Horae.i 
W.  R.  Edwards,  Bentonvillc. 

Booue 

J.  0.  Cumutt,  Bellcfontc.i 

ARK  ANS  AS— COntd . 

Bradley 

Calhoun ........... 

Carroll: 

Eastern  dint 

Western  dist . . . 

Cliicot 

Clark 


Clay: 

Ea;<tern  dlst. 

WetJtern  dist 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross.. 


County  superintendent. 


E.  W.  McGough,  Warron.i 
G.  J.James,  Hampton.^ 

C.  E.  Bennett.  Berryville.* 
M.  L.  Mc<^,  Eureka  8  prings.i 

D.  T.  Henderson,  Eudora. 
H.   A.  Woodward,   Arkadel- 

phia.^ 

W.  O.  Irby.  Piggott.t 
Archie  Taylor,  Corning. » 
Fred  Moore,  Ifebor  Sprinffi, 
T.  H.  Borrv.  Rison.» 
V.  M.  Hardin,  McNoJl.» 
W.  A.  Tucker,  Plumraerville.i 
Oscar  Findley,  Jonasboro.* 
H.  W.  Shaffer,  Van  Buren. 
T.  P.  Johmion.  Earlc. 


8.  R.  Curtis,  Wynne.! 

Dallas I  U.  C.  Bamctt,  Fordyce.* 

Desha L.  M.  Garr,  Dumas.* 

Drew '  V.  R.  Morgan,  Wllmar.* 

Faulkner j  A.  A.  Parsons,  jr.,  Mount  V«r- 

non.& 


>  County  examiner. 
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CouQlf  tnpHliitfii  la 


Auunais— could . 

Fisoklin: 

CbulintoDdM. 
Uiukdlit 

aihati" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
BmjattaA 


IndeKDdn 
iMnT.... 

hlWMUn. 
Johiuan.. 


OuwUla. 

PU» 

TeiiiNlt 

Polk 

Pnlrii!!!!?.'!!! 
PuliAl- 

Rudoipb 


BnlL... 
Bib^im' '.'.'".'.'.'.'. 

Bwrlcr 

NoTlhfm  dlit . . 

Bt.FrancH V. 

Btona 

Vnlon. 

Vui  niimi- 

VfMhlneloii 

Woodruff:' 

Nonhcm  di^t  _ 
SjiUhH-ndlal,. 


0.  L.  AmiM.  rharlceton.i 

H.E.  rfstim,  VloU.' 

0,  L.  Htndcnon,  flol  aprliw? 
T.  Nallun  Null,  Shnldmti.' 
J.  A.  Waklen,  PwiMiOUld,  H 

F.  D,  No.  2.' 

1.  J.  BobarU,  Uopt,  R.  r.  D 

J.  L.  fnll,  UidfKn.f 
A.  L.  MdTKll.  Nubrilli).' 
Bidnev  Fii^luiu,  Bsunilhi.' 
.    W.  K.  Sehulti,  CUicvRock.' 
-    K.  H.  BowiDUi,  Nf  wiMrl. 


'ddron,  BlAPkKork.' 


1,  A.  e™it,  BoonevlHe.i 
iV.H.  Hnilw.natclUI.t 
iV.C.  Ds.'liUuoli*. 

i>-,tl.  Biy«nl,YollTlll«.i 
r,  V.  Rdd.Tuwkwiii. 
.    J.T.  Uiller,  BlTthavillc. 
.    W.  H.  lAuriClueDdDO. 
.   W.  O.  UUlH,  UoUDt  Ida. 
.   C.  II.  Hlnn,  FrsKdlt.' 
.   H.  8.  Martin,  iMprr, 
.   C,  Ii.lJiiiMg3d,sWti(ini.i 
.   W,  B.  Lond«nallk.  Adona.i 

.  T.  A.  Flovd,  iWsy.i 

.    H.  B.  Thorn.  lUtfUbure. 

.1  W,  H.  Pige.  Mena,> 

'.\  B.  H.'psrhun.  Ulth  Rock.' 
.  R.  A.  Uorlc,  Winn  BprtOM.' 
.  W.  H.  Uon)<m.  Alannd^.i 
.  <:.C.  ElUfl.  Wildron.1 
.  X.  M.  Sullwfletd,  llinlull.' 
■'  1.,  M  BadicLat.  OmnwAOd. 
.'  ],  0.  llMTt,  St  QuMn.> 

.'  U.  .K.  Kcllft.  Willllbrd.l 
J  J.  W.*»ylor,  OsveClly." 

K.K.Ulnk)*,Uan»ll*.i 
Pnrrv  Welton.  Wbhod.' 
O.  H,  iHUiliui.  Choolsw.i 
W,  F.  BuckTnjalUvUl*. 
).  W.  Henry,  8o»rry. 


AliiiM.. 


M.raniplwn,  r.rBYellj-.i 


.    Mr*.  Sslmi  (i  r«?ahii1g]i,  Iwic-  |' 
.    Mr»  Puirlt  Riilhafrord.  Oro- 


nimhildi" 
ImpHLul 


Madrwa. 
Wandarint 


Ban  Ueronrdino 


PLiklvDU.... 

I^ISDO 

Suiuma 


CbayDTil 


Counlf  tuperinleD  jiinl. 


K,  J^ka,  Blduip. 
iu>vMh,BakanMd. 
tdni.  Hank—* 


.  <>alBOiin 

.  ]Bs,B.Di 

.  JohoU  E 

'  MariwriFl  Sbe^T.llireaiL  '     I 


«.  S.-holUbtri;  8*lIiMa. 

iTiaA.  JarknikMaF*. 
.    ...J.PitttmildTNandiCtll 
.    R.  P.  MllcluTI,  BanlaAu. 
.    Irroa  Bums,  Aubura. 

Mn,     Kits     L.     DoBiMll^ 

.   Rb  jmond  Cro#,  RlreHda. 


:^iin>]yM  U.    W*bb, 


',   Aiired  RoiiooTlari,  a 


W.     Cloud,    TUdwood 


riiv. 

.    HsmJi    V. 


.   J.  B.  Biifknian.  Vballa. 
.   ((.  P.  Morg»n,  SoBor». 

■R,  RcjmBld^.  Vantan 


BiindqiUit,  Alamoa. 

II  ].uiil>.  Briitilon. 

.   Mr>.  Soda  H.  Wllion,  Uttl» 

Mn.    Alln    Noluid.  Fvo* 
Bprinri. 
.  KnrlCVPennsy.  SprtngBald- 


,  Spftngflald 
ind.  Lu  Ai 


.    E.  II.  Wobb,  Poiildar. 
-  ■ :?.      Ro-a     W,    BidcwtT, 
II  liana  Vi«U. 

rs,  Erthar  B.  Weir,  Cb*T- 
iina  Walls.       '  i 
K,  Ellnib*lhaiMvii,IdaM 


UNIOK  SUPEBINTENDENTS. 
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County. 


COLORADO— COntd. 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

I'enver 


Dolores. 
Douglas. 


Eagle... 
En>ert.. 
El  Paso. 


Fremont . 
Garfield.. 
GUpln... 
Grand... 


Gunnison, 
ninsdale.. 
Huerfano. 


County  superintendent. 


Jackson.... 
Jefferson... 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson. 


Lake. . 


La  Plata. 
Larimer.. 


Mrs.  Katherine  Wood,  Blanca. 

Walter  Dalhv,  Ordway. 

Lloyd  Wright  We-stcliffe. 

Mrs.  Adah  Price,  Delta. 

Mrs.  Emma  0.  Seldon,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Custiss.  Rico. 

Mrs.  Maude  Hoskins,  Castle 
Rock. 

Ollle  Graham,  Redcllff. 

Minerva  McCarty,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  Ine'.  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Spring. 

Anna  S.  Garwood,  Canon 
City. 

Mrs.  Tippett  Westerman, 
Glen  wood  Springs. 

Mrs.  Edith  Williams,  Central 
City. 

Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Schnoor,  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Vema  Waterman,  Gunnison. 

Alice  Madison.  I>akeCity. 

Mrs.  Martha  Thome,  Walsen- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Bock,  Walden. 

Beme?«  Bunger,  Golden. 

James  R.  Walker,  Chivington. 

Jessie  Magco  Gray,  Burling- 
ton. 

i|rs.  Martha  B.  Johnson, 
Lead  vi  He. 

Nell  MrCartev.  Durango. 

Emma  T.  Wilkins,  Fort  Col- 
lins. 


County. 


COLORADO— contd. 

I.ras  Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 


Mineral . 


Moffat 

Montezuma . 

Montrose 

Morgan 


Otero , 

Ouray 

Park........ 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco. 
Rio  Grande. 

Routt 

Saguache... 
San  Juan..., 


San  Miguel. 

^  Sedgwick . . 

Summit.... 


Teller 


Washington. 

Weld 

Yuma 


County  superintendent. 


Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 

Miss  Lennie  Beavers,  Hugo. 

Flora  A.  Allison.  Sterling. 

Mrs.  Elixabetb  llinton,  Ghrand 
Junction. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  North 
Creede. 

George  W.  Norvell,  Craig. 

Artie  M.  Lewis,  Cortez. 

Emma  Full,  Montrose. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Cochran,  Fort  Mor- 
gan. 

8.  S.  Phillips,  La  Junta. 

Alma  Brockway,  Ouray. 

Mi«)  Marian  Hiil.  Fairplay. 

Chas.  R.  Peters.  Uolyoke. 

Ethel  Higinbotnam,  Aspen. 

Mary  Z.  Lake,  Lamar. 

Mrs.  Lillle  O.  Baker,  Pueblo. 

R.  B.  Garrison,  Meeker. 

Carrie  Deitrich,  Monte  Vista. 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck,  Hayden. 

S.  E.  Forbes,  Saguache. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Uodges,  Silver- 
ton. 

Bertha  T .  Cameron,  Tellurid*. 

Emma  Carlson,  Julesburg.        ; 

Mrs.  Melissa  Hayden,  BredD- 
enridge. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Slusher,  Crippl* 
Creek 

Mrs.  Rose  Bachman,  Akron. 

A.  B.  Copeland,  Greeley. 

Clara  Tegner,  Wray. 


Towns  in  union. 


CONNECTICUT.* 

Asbford,  Canterbury, 
Eastford,  Union. 

Avon,^  Bnrlington, 
FsncCnfton. 

BwkVtmi%t!4,  Cole- 
brodlF/Hiartland,  New 
Hartford.  Morris. 

Beacon  Falls,  Bethany, 
Middlebury.  Oxford, 
Prospect,  Wolcott. 

Berlin,  Westbrook 


Bethlehem. 


Bloomfleld,  Canton, 
Granby. 

Bolton,  Ellington, 
Somers. 

Bocrah,  Franklin,  Lis- 
bon, Sprague. 

Bridgewater,  Kent, 
Roxbury,  Sherman, 
Washington. 

Brookneld,  New  Fair- 
field,  Redding,  South- 
bury,  Wilton. 

Canaan,  North  Canaan, 
Sa>isburv. 

( heshire,  Middlefleld. 
North  Haven,  Old 
Lyme. 

Chester 


Columbia,     Mansfield, 
Pomfret. 

Cornwall,     Goshen, 
Sharon,  warren. 


Union  superintendent.* 


William  n.  BUss,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Lewis  S.  Mills,  58  East 
Main  Street,  Plainville. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  78  South 
Main  Street,  Winsted. 

Wm.  H.  Holmes,  Sey- 
mour, R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Joseph  ^V.  Dows,  331 
Temple  Street,  New 
Haven. 

L.  K.  Chance,  Water- 
town. 

W.  H.  Mandrey,  Ware- 
house Point. 

Charles  L.  Warner.  1 
Pine  Street.  Rockville. 

Fred  W.  Shearer,  118 
River  Avenue,  Nor- 
wich. 

J.  L.  Meador.  New  Mil- 
ford,  Box  98. 

F.  A.  Morris.  27  Crane 
Street,  Danoury. 

Harold    E.   Chittenden, 

Canaan. 
Dewitt  C.  Allen,   Mon- 

towese. 

Robert  E.  Foote,  Ches- 
ter. 

Frank  W.  Clapp,  175 
Summit  Street,  Willi- 
mantic. 

C.  H.  Westbrook,  West 
Cornwall. 


Towns  in  union. 


CONNECTICUT— contd. 

Coventry,     Lebanon, 

Tolland. 
Cromwell,     Durham, 

East  Hampton,  Lyme. 


East  Granby. 


East  L>nme.  Montville, 
Waterford. 

Easton,  Monroe,  Trum- 
bull, Weston. 

Haddam,  Killingworth, 
Portland. 

Hampton,  Scotland «.... 


Harwinton.    North 

Branford,  Woodbury. 
Hebron,    Marlboro, 

Salem. 
Ledyard,   North   Ston- 

ington,  Preston,  Vol- 

tmtown. 
Madison 


Rocky  Hill,  Suffleld 

Saybrook,  Wethersflcld. 

Sterling , 

Willington , 


Union  superintendent.* 


Woodstock. 


A.  B.  Lord,  Box  252, 
WilUmantic. 

Jam«5S  F.  Connolly,  M 
High  Street,  Farm 
Hiil,  Middletown. 

Wilson  S.  Dakin,  81 
Norfolk  Street,  Hart- 
ford. 

Carlon  E.  Wheeler,  81 
IJncoln  Avenue,  New 
London. 

D.  Albert  Green,  16 
Maple  Street,  Norwalk. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  Box  613, 

Portland. 
N.     Searle    Light,     138 

Edgewood    Street, 

Hartford. 
A.  F.  Mayhew.  Wl  Prince 

Street.  WalUngford. 
H.  S.  libby,  C^diester 

Otis  Earle  Lowell,  156 
Laurel  Hill  Avenue, 
Norwich. 

Arthur  L.  Young,  105 
Rogers  Street,  Bran- 
ford. 

Harold  B.  Chapman, 
Box  7,  Suflield. 

H.  O.  Clough,  West 
Hartford. 

E.  Ward  Ireland,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Hartford. 

Levi  T.  Garrison,  17 
Godfrey  Street,  Willi- 
mantic. 

F.  E.  Harrineton,  61 
Grove  Street,  Putnam. 


t  Tha  sapervikng  officers  are  agents  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Education.  *  See  also  p.  74. 
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rmntr. 

Coun.y. 

County  mparintfniont. 

■.=L.W*«. 

OE0.,u..v^ntd. 

John  .%l]llii|!.  Duv*r. 
BroMl :.  UanlMly,  Bmronl. 

nlocidey 

IT.  R.  H3rTll1«,rochrui. 

N«»ci(ta.*.::;:::: 

John  K.  UpOall.qnilnuin. 

nSZii:::::::::::: 

H'.f;.l>anW.W»^cabi«>. 

S.  R.  Simmoiu.  narn»vII1c. 

HuKh  MallFl,  Jaekwn. 

Al«chu» 

W.li.'lKlIiVlniFB'lS^. 

I.  D.  Dure«r.  Ihcckmy, 

bS"::::::::"^::: 

A.M.  DduBla.-,  I'unamjCilT. 

ran.iipr..v.:";;::: 

M.  H.WIUiuni.UMtBr. 

nnullord 

E.  It.  Piippeil.SWrkP. 

rarroll 

V.  n,  Wbaimy,  CarToltUi. 

S.I.  BOITIKTl.  hloBSDld. 

Brerart 

J.  U.  HoWlnj,  F«l  Uudfr 

T.  K.  Brofk,  FoltalDO. 

dide. 

C^houa 

J.   FItkB   DurhuD,   Ulimnls- 

tDwn. 

S.'E.'jmw'aammniBlB. 

aim.. 

H.  I.  Damp.  Invt.np*.. 

aii;o\ei:'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

T-.*.lHB»,Canlon. 

civ 

0,    I.    Nwlh.    (IrwjD    Covr 

riarhc 

e.'.  a.  Kloe.  VmX  lUlon. 

CalumMii 

Juhh  K.'l.ilH.  lAke  rity. 
B.  K.  HbII,  Uliinii. 

W.  I..  CithcTt.  loniiiboni. 

tu^phT.'.::::::::::". 

i„"rS"it.S;SS: 

Dad^-^ 

P.  0.  BhaviT.  ArcuJIn. 

rnhh 

('piiriiijiV.!;';;;;;;'; 

Du-.t3..'.'.'.'.'.:::'.'.'.. 

t.    A. -Hilhamiir,    Jicltson- 

Ksoimhla 

A.  B.  Ri1wiir>lii.  r^nneolB. 

J.I..Wwki,.*pplinj(. 

n«i»r 

B.  r.  Buphanaii.  Hunwll. 

FraiiWin 

A.  A.Core.  Apatirhltoiii. 

l!  J'.DfrlreV,  VUMlla. 

(I.  H.  (Itay,  liiilupy. 

<TI*p 

I.W.  Ulvln-.CmilHe. 

Hunllinn 

kSbS*""" 

K.R.  BuEl»n.lI<iu»Br. 

riu.if 

H.  J.  Hsle.  Tnnton. 

HCroando 

na*-,i\ 

HillslBra 

IIiUnlM 

J,  B.  I,.  Barhrr.  BHlnbrtagB. 

J«tooii 

M.O,  KlDit,  l^irLiima. 

R.  K.  enroll.  n«alur. 

laBiwon 

8,  H.  Tiiytor.  Itorllrallo. 

nniief.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'. 

W.  W.  Unnpll,  Kastmao. 

Labygm 

J.UrminrKclly.Uiya. 

I.  M.  Uojtl.Vlmna. 

UkB. 

J.  Sv.'fllwrr'm.i'orlU^. 

R.  n.  IM  Janwilc  Alhan*. 

Im 

Doiwias 

liSSil: 

Lmn 

F.  8.  HnrCincl'l,  THllnIm<'<re. 

R-'K-'TumPt',  nSfS^: 

Kiriii>rhiim 

O.W.TeddH.KB-lL-™. 

KllKTl 

B.  D.  QuIlMt,  DmlBntnwii. 

I„  L.  Ownu.  Ktrmiidiua. 

Kiiinniiel 

Marion.""^;""; 

Vonillil 

Imro. 

UoonK ..,. 

R.  M.  ninrdmi.  riaTfan. 

kES....  :.:::.::: 

K.  I,.  Cik-lirin.  Knirarth. 

Okalom.i 

Will  C.  Ptyof.  (^rrjii-!™. 

FB>TiLf.::..: 

E.  F.  Thornton,  Fa.wtUvmo. 

Omnm 

A,  1).  JobnHin,  nrluido. 
C.  E.  Yowril.  KiK^Inunop. 

Frnrikli'ii;'!!!!"!! 

OswS...      .... 

E:MPTMmf.r.™«-vL11P. 

lUiaBcicb 

J.  I).  UcDoiuld,  VToil  PbIih 

J,  W.  Slminonj.  Ailanla. 

!:?-.'!!r»Si!!f 

riaiv 

Johii  A.  Kaon.  Barlow. 
C.H.  I^I»,ralnll[B. 

S'-;;::::::: 

piwiiiu.::.::"'" 

V.  11.  Balianl,  Bmn.<vlvk. 

Krnp>t  DinnnJ.  mlboun. 

Putiism 

J.  S.  WMlhpra.  I'alro. 

Bl.J..hn....       . 

W.  ^.  Purkl.WhIIf  Ptotni. 
r.  n .  Warr,  LawrrncfvlHe. 

il.Uu* ..... 

?'w .'  iSiS.S'«-i  n^m!"°' 

BBntoKoEa 

Hcmian;.' 

Pn-i.-     . 

'•.'.  11.  Tompkins,  WllilwDod. 

<■.  W.  Moran.  Span*. 

J    w.d'Ila'iB.LUtJak. 
■   nHB,  Jartinim.l'erry. 

T.>n.  WIrfom,  ri,i|.l..y. 

11.  M.SheppDrd.  lie  Land. 

«;.  ll.HorrKUarlwell. 

;     .1.    KBrioedy,  l)a   J^'uiilal: 

T/j'^nKlI'liffSi^h. 

Wn-lilnclou 

llwm""".:"::::: 

i.w:w^!S,ndi^. 

1„  F.  Elrod,  jBtI»r»n. 

J,  M.  KlhlPr.  MwiU.i.110. 

J.  .\,n-alki;p,Ha»lhiirrt. 

ATiplli>S 

B.  D.  Rwn.  nmky. 

U.K.  Smilh.  Bfttlow. 

W.  V,  Ijinier,  UUIt^n. 

jS^::: :.::::":: 

j.h".h»ii!*n"*u1c."-'*' 

JulliiMl 

KitWiniTleiiiT.Hillo.lBPvlJlr. 

MaaVn... '.'".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

J.T.WIw.BnldH'In, 

nllpi ._. 

BUTOW 

J.  T.  Rnilth.  nubUn. 

Birt«r,.         : 

J,  W.  Jackson,  Carlorsvirle. 

a.  ].  Powell.  Lwtburr. 

J.  K.Oroovfr.HhHHTflti-. 

Bon  mil 

J.  a.  Bullsnl.  FlK.mraM, 

.n.Ti'- 

ttBA...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.:'.'.:^ 

C.  H.  Bt^.  Macgo.  ' 

Lu»adpi<!IIIl^lIIi 

i:csxviiS!t"- 
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Bounty  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools— Continued. 


y. 


contd. 


o. 


County  superinten  icnt. 


■  «•••••' 


n.  F.  ni^gios,  Dahlonega. 
Iff.  W.  Dann,  Thoin.<K>n. 
W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
C.  B.  Ayres,  DanJk»lsvUle. 
W.  E.  Drane.  Buena  Vista. 
W.  S.  Howell,  Greenville. 
W.  L.  5Uapleton.  Colquitt. 
Wm.  Rhodes,  Alpharetta. 
G.  E.  West,  6unilla. 
R.  L.  Williams,  jr.,  Forsyth. 
T.  B.  Connor,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  C.  Thomp.son,  Madison. 
W.  D.  Gregory.  Crandall. 
J.  I/.  ]k>nd,  Cblumbas. 
G.  r.  .\dams,  Covington. 
J.  M.  Mr-Reo,  Watkinsville. 
M.  8.  Weaver,  I^xington. 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Dallas. 
G.  F.  Compton,  Jasper. 
R.  D.  Thomas,  niac-kshear. 

F.  L.  Adams.  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton,  Cedartown. 
A.   W.   Fountain,   IIawkins> 

ville. 
W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigjer,  Geor^ietown. 
L.  M.  Chastain.  Tiger. 
Walter  McMithael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawl(m  B.  Evans.  Augusta. 

0.  W.  Cnunblcv,  Convors. 
J.  T.  Stewart.  Ellaville. 
H.  J.  AnuK,  Svlvania. 
W.  II.  Bolton.  ]r..  Griffin. 
J.  I.  Allman.  Tot'<'oa. 

W.  T.  Ualliday,  Lumpkin. 
E.  J.  McMath,  Amerinis. 
H,  P.  Hewitt,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  Moor*.  Sharon. 

1.  S.  Smith,  Rcidsville. 

A.  S.  Wallace,  Butler. 

B.  J.  Reid.  M(  Rae. 
J.  C.  Dukes,  Dawson. 

C.  II.  Rice,  Thoniasvillo. 
A.  J.  Ammons,  Tifton. 

G.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 

R.  T.  Coleman,  Iliawassce. 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 

D.  A.  Stewart,  Ashbum. 

A.  M,  Ciates.  JclIersonviUe. 
T.  L.  Patterson.  Blairsville. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  l/ove,  I>a  Fayette. 

J.  W.  Clegg.  Monroe. 
Charles  I'ittman,  Wayoross. 
R.  V.  Swain,  Warreuton. 
David  Harrison,  Sandersville. 

B.  D.  Puix-oll,  Jesup.    " 
J.  F.  Colbert,  I'reston. 
W.  G.  Hartley,  Alamo. 

T.  V.  Cantrell,  Jr..  Cleveland. 
Ja«!.  J.  Copelanrl,  Dal  ton. 
J.  8.  Cook.  Pinevicw. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
Victdr  Davidson,  Irwinton. 
Boyd  L.  Jones,  Syl\-ester. 


'  Lulu  E.  Vance,  Boi?**. 

:  Mrs.  Maude  <Jrcgg.Coimcil. 

I  Bertha  L.  Atkin,  Pocatello. 

Sevraour  Spencer,  Paris. 

Ixiila  Cliffonl,  Si.  Maries. 

Mrs.  (Jracc  Fauleoner,  Black- 
foot. 

Frances  Mills.  Hailev. 

Clara  Ellis,  Idaho  City. 

Mrs.  Je.ssie   H.  Tuck,   Fand- 
point. 

EUa  M.  Miller,  Idaho  Falls. 


IDAHO— continued. 


Boundary. 


Butte 

Camas...., 

Canyon 

Cassia 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Elmore..... 


Franklin.. 
Fremont.. 

Gem , 

Gooding..., 

Idaho , 

Jefferson.. 
Kootenai.. 

Latah 

Lemhi.... 

Lewis 

LinCi>hi 

Madison... 


Minidoka. 
Net  Perce. 


Oneida. - 
Owyhee. 
Payette. 
Power... 


Shoshone... 

Teton 

Twm  Falls. 


Valley 

Washington. 


ILLINOIS, 


Adams.... 
Aloander. 

Bond 

Boone 


Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Ciiss 

Champaign.... 

Christian 

Clark 

\  it  I  y  •  •  •  «••••«■ 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook :.... 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar , 

Fdivard.s , 

Efllngham.... 

Fayette , 

Ford , 

Franklin , 

Fulton , 

Gallatin , 

Greene , 

Gnnidy , 

Hamilton...., 

Hancock , 

Uardln 


County  superintendent. 


Henderson , 
Henry...., 


Caroline  W.  Flood,  Bonnert 

Ferry. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Pratt,'  Areo. 
Pearle  H.  Lamson,  Fairfield. 
Margaret  Knowlton,  Caldwell. 
Mae  Lowe,  Alhi<xi. 
Hulda  Anderson,  Oroflno. 
J«mie  E.  Kell^ier,  (^lallis. 
Blanche   Skipper,   Mountain 

Home. 
John  Johniwn,  Preston. 
Frances  Hargis,  St.  Anthony. 
EllaC.  Bresbcors,  Emmett. 
Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 
Margaret  Sweet,  GrangoTlU*. 
Katholne  Bor^^^,  Rigfoy. 
R.  C.  Egbers,  Coem  d'Alentu 
Winifred  Knepper.  Moscow. 
Anna  C.  Barron,  Fnlmon. 
Retta  F.  Martin,  Net  Perce. 
Stella  Cook,  Shoshone. 
George   W.    Worthen,    Rex- 

bunr. 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan,  Rupert. 
Mrs .  Minnie  H.  Faust,  Lewi»> 

ton. 
James  C.  Tovev,  Malad. 
Margaret  Duval,  Silver  City. 
Fae  Hinkley,  Payette. 
Mrs.    Harriett    M.    Wilson, 

American  Falls. 
Florence  Coughlin,  Waltooe. 
Cecil  W.  Price,  Driggs. 
Miss  Brittonuirt  Wolfe,  Twin 

Falls. 
Mrs.  Tirza  J.  Wayland,  Cas- 
cade. 
Olive  M.  Petrashek,  WeLser. 


John  H.  Steiner,  Quincy. 
Latu^  I.  Milfbrd,  Cairo. 
J.  W.  Anthony,  Greenville. 
Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvi- 

dere. 
C.  W.  Sellars,  Mount  sterling. 
G.  O.  Smith,  Princeton. 
8.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 
Jolin  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 
Walter  E.  Buck,  Virrinia. 
Charles  H.  Watts,  Uroana. 
H.  L.  Fowkes,  TaylorviUa. 
Harold  Bright,  Marshall. 
G.  O.  Lewis,  Louisville. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Carlyie. 
O.  L.  Minter,  Charleston. 
E.  J.  Tobin,  Chicago  (C.  H.), 
James  T.  Athev,  Robinson, 
L.  C.  Markwell,  Toledo. 
W.  W.  Coultas,  Sycamore. 
John  L.  Costley,  Clintoii. 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 
Grant  Balding.  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Efnngham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Pax  ton. 
H.  Clay  Ing,  Benton. 

M.  M.  Cook,  Lewlston. 

J.  1/.  (Jreenlee,  Egualit  v. 

Rollins  li.  Scott,  Carroflton. 

C.  H.  Root,  Morris. 

W.  W.  Daily,  McI.eansboro. 

8.  D.  Farls.  Carthage. 

Uattie  M.  Rittcnhou:>e,  Elisa- 

bethtown. 
Allen  L.  Beall.  Oquawka. 
A.  L.  Odenweller,  Cambridft. 
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int;  niputiitandait. 


.    Otio  F.  Ak»n,  Murphysboro. 

.   ChvlfsF.LWiMoiuitVernDi]. 
.  Joaepli  W.lteclwr.JtrsejFillle. 
.    n.  L.  Ulrkbnck,  (Smlvua. 
.   Emiiu  Rebmaii,  VImuib. 
.    B.  A.  EllL',  Geneva. 
.    S,  D.  Bilwiivcr,  Kmkakte. 

Cmnc  ElUotl,  Bri^Iul. 

W.  F.  Boyes,  Ualfsburc. 

T.  A.  Nmiison,  W«iikCE>>'i' 
.    W.  R.  Foster,  Otlawu. 
.   Ed.  Aililnugli,  LnuTCDcetilk. 

'    W.  MHlPT,  Dixon. 
.     .. .  E.  ITrrbrrt.  I'oiittiic. 
.    E.  U.  LukraMI,  Uuculn. 

B.  E.  DiKTkcr,  Uacomb, 

A.  U.  Bhflton,  CryHai  Idk*. 
n.  C.  Mooro,  iJloomiiifrtoo. 
"ary  W.  MooK,  Decalut. 

wtfM  IV.  Solomon,  Carlin- 

vllk. 
.    H.  T.  McTrcn,  ErtnMrcl«llle. 
VI.  A.  ThiiL'lirr,  Sulcm. 
E,  v.  Nlfhul!,  i.acoa. 
John  Mi'hlbop,  Havana. 
W.  A.  Si^cact.  Mpltupollfl. 
Mre.  E.  h.  BallcHwi,  l-ciers- 

C.  I*.  QrrporT,  Alfdo. 
WllHlUn  C.  Hcji,  Wslrrloo. 
RiTirlt  A.  Lcwev,  llilhboro. 
II.  H.  Vascuitcrlla<,  luck^uu- 


T.  W.  ArnulTOnr,  Delpbt. 
J.  H.  Ludden,  Lonnipoct. 
Faml.  L,  Scott,  ItflerMDrin*. 
WiUts  E.  Akn,  Brull, 
U.  I).  BnuMen,  Franklsrt. 
II.  W.  ToEwy,  EnfUalL 
I.  K.  aa\tv,  WuhintUm. 
Gro.  C.  Col*,  Lavnuoebmt. 
Jamn  R.  Cnvky,  Orem*- 

F.'u.  Urrlca,  Aubun. 
F.misH- 1.  Bluk,  Ifimcl*. 
Kobfit  E.  F.ektrt,  Jupar. 
A.  K.  WtBwr,  OodiHi. 
K.  Eu-I  Line*,  CoDusmiDa. 
aieim  V.  ScOlt,  Nnw  Albaor. 
Tiuy  A,  Waldrip,  CavtncUn. 
JaniH  A.  Fisher,  BrodrrtUs. 
Thomas  F,  Barry,  RodiHtar. 
Lplaad  8.  CunulnfUaiB, 


Walter  Ilorger,  iJobtosrllia. 


llrodticks. 
I  Ilenrv 

Twatd Alimtt  F. 


A.  o.  DewHn,  Corydon. 
J.  F.  SnodgFHi,  DuTlU*. 
II.  U.  Robcrti,  KanuOt. 


I.  A.  Ilanm,  I'nirJa. 
.   Elmo  vr.  Int.  lincknayTllli 
.  no*.  UcFntm^],  Iilinittiirllu. 


UByS.lIawtlns.Houna  ii 
"'    \.  Fax.«<m.  Ileniippin. 


:.  Pmlll.  PprinBBtia, 
.  ..  /\a  L.  Cfttn,  Riuhvlltc. 
.    John  P.  Ward,  Wlnchralpr. 

■      'V.  FniiCT,  Shelbyvllk. 
Baker,  Tmlon. 
.-,  llDUcn,  B(llvvlU«. 
.   Cyrrla  Oroi'p,  Frw port, 
.    Ben  h.  eniuK.  Pekln. 
.   rhiirlM  O.OtrlA,  JonMbniD. 

W,  II.  Wi-lwl,  Mount  Tarniel 

I.  D.  Rpcan,  Monmouth. 
.  iM  A.  »rl™d,  Nashville. 
.  J.B.  Oalbraith.  Falrneld. 
.   Cliarlw  H.  Mossliereer,  Carml, 

H.  n.  Friir,  Morrison. 

F,  H.  Uuhllt:,  Jollrt. 

1.  W.  McKinney,  Marion. 

Mri.  Abhte  )cB-ctl  Craig, 
RocUord. 
.   Roy  L.  Moors,  Kur«La. 


.    E.  M,  Mrvleft.  Lebanon. 


JcJIman 

JrtmlnRa 

KMdiBio'.'.V.'.'.'" 
I4imiiite 

ttadlson 


Miami 

Monroe 

Monipnnery... 


LiDdcrbnc,  HonUii 
'yB.Uendenan.Bi 

Horima  L.  Eterratt,  E 

W.  R.  Armstrong,  Part 
W.  (!uy  PcndarTVilte 
8.  K.WlJlMmb.Verac 


Fred  it.  Fuubb.  i^Mrta. 
Wm.  C.  Rsbsi^  ffi^l. 
J.  W.  Fruts,  Aodetaoa. 
L«  B.  a— «n^t— <i-T-ifc 
Floyd  U.  Aiuda,  Flyaonlh. 


Lewis  WUlluns,  UarUnmiia 
W.  O.  8<)tanlaul>,  EonUud. 
Ouy  R.  Hill.  AlMoi. 
Jctin  1..  We>9ltr,  Rising  Son 
JeMS  M.  TrinklD.  FaoU. 
Albert  Frae,  Bpeucer. 
JoJinH.JolWBookvilla. 
lite  B.  Uiillen,  Cannallon. 
Moward  Bna 


Oola,  Valparaiso. 

I'owy G.F.BAniu.H<uiitV« 

I'ulasU W.  E.  Tcn»U,  WiuaiDM. 

Futnam FtsnkWallaM,  GraetMM 

Rundolph I  Ixw  L.  nrivpr,  WlnchestB 


Tipp«T\noe. 


Uicliard  Fark,  UuiiTBah 
En)e.st  Danelade,  Vm^. 
C.  V.lMarson,  L*  npMtoi. 
K  liner  L.  Mit^U,  TfittB. 
Clias  C.  Abernetl^,  tibrntT- 
K.  W.  Ilammar,  EvaBavUla. 
R.  II.  Valaatlne,  Nraport. 
J.  M.  I'ropst,  Tern  Haiila. 
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.unty. 

OranlyiuperinlMilent. 

County 

ri-«mld. 

A.  B.  Oiwnll,  Wohasli. 
uSn,  Robliim.  BoonKue. 
C.  O.  I^^ma,  lUchmoad. 

Minerva     Whillum.     Gcnn- 

Janet  WlL<on,  Ontfrrllle. 
Ella  U.  t^Uami,  Audubon, 
rella  LulM,  Vlnlon. 
H.  C.  Moellur,  lVfll*rloo. 
aracia  E.  Tuelcer  Boone. 
May  E.  Franrls,  Wavotly. 
A.  fe.  Jcwnl,  Imlcpfndsnw. 
A.  E.  Harrison,  Sionn  LaltB. 

jMnetto    ^'wls,      Rockwell 

Mlldnsd  K.  VhIp,  Tipton. 
rrort  D.  Cram,  Mnson  Clry. 
HarBUBt  Monigcmitry,  CSiM- 

AlIVgalD,  Xew  Hampton. 
Bessie  Ilnn,  Osnota. 

Mahaska 

A.  E.  Jomu,  OskalDosB. 

AauH  Stamiielaon,  Clarinda. 

0*i. 

SSE:^::;::: 
oS!"  ::::;::::. 

Potts  waltuiiie 

Ctaorlollo    Dryden,    GnincS 

EMolleCoon,Brookl5Ti. 

gjli- 

^a^^^i^id'^^''- 

W>prllo 

R.  L.  Gardnar,  Otlumwa. 

Wii-lilnKlon 

KBlh«ilDO  Btlthler,  WoslilnB. 

izts^ysit^^ 

a 

H.6.ncown,Bl«nnncld. 

5r''l?^0"itian*«.„. 
Wm.  Donlavry,  UurllnflDn. 

N.  J.  Brecfawr.  WMt  I'oi'on. 
Mmt    D.    KorJnkc,   CHotki 

Bl<inclM;gro.ld»rd,Eldora. 

Muiv  Caw,  Logan. 

CMolj-n     Caaipbi.U,     Mounl 

ZinaliV^sfndpii.rtPSWi. 

Jliliu  JacotKi,  Ma  (IrOTi. 

ilm  CblllMler,  I'alrncM. 
N.  P..  Ucsimiua.  Iowa  I'Lty. 
KB(e  Mnutliv,  Animiua. 
Harry  S.  MoViilmr.  Bigour- 

Wm.Hblrk'y,  Alccinn. 

Myrlle  JomiKin,  Wupcllo. 
Myrtle  A.  l-uaeiui,  t'llarlton. 

SSh'.'".'.::;:::::: 

ift.ffii&nS™'- 

J.  F.  GnmM.  SloiiiClly. 

«;:.■:;:::: 

nartim 

f.:::::::::: 

ranlt  Beltnon,  *.dan. 

Bat'iJiS'pKWw 

1" 

[■rawfirt 

WSiWJT""""- 

j;;dw-"i' 

t!^.'!:::;;::::- 

J 

CBnl«  e.  LudlDW,  Wiuti^rset. 
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Coualr- 

roumr 

— ^'-^ 

W.A.vlcken, Ottawa. 
Nora  R.  Cl.rtJonrtlon  Cily. 

C'.8."Uiyd,hiHCitT. 
lifa^aiw     Killat,     Ne» 

Edlffiwiicr,  Chnrron. 

J.C.Paltnn.Anthony. 

EutliB.l*Hini,Vn.t™, 
0«irEBB.I.«vllt,Banlal''a. 

l.ula  Cojan.  Mankati). 
7i)|»h  Boocu,  Olallie. 

E .  V'ooilirc.  I-MiTnH-ortii. 
O.H.H-»-<T,)r.,IJiU5.1n. 
MaudeUun«,Mn;raJCItj. 
Ualcolm     Petei^oii,     Russet] 

»^"S,l.B.C.„.,,,„. 

W.  H.  Seaman.  Murj-i  viUa. 
aiaQrui(i>r,Ueulo. 
Kaob  Rbiitl.  PaoU. 
PMrnTLaitlun,  DiMnlt. 
EthJA,  fli]l«plp,  Iiidepaad- 

Fl^'  !•:.     Davti,     Couodl 

Un.  W.'x.'^TpiHiT,  Rii'hflrld. 
W.B.Aniliunv.^iiMa. 
J.A.C«nmn.firle. 
Kdna  Rolkwn,  Xe«  Cil^. 
Prarl  Wyrill,  N'orLon. 

SIS*-::::::-- 

llillio  SpcnCF^iaoit.    »■*. 

0L™^L  Tbo«t«..  K^ 

A.l9ir 

AnlflBon 

Hnllinl 

^EE^ 

N;<«til.or.totuiiibia. 

JoLnHays.  Flnivillt. 
J.C.C<Won.Burfln;l«i 

oicar  B,  Kllii  DaSVuta!* 

Ora  1,.  Ratiy,  SbBphsMsviiij. 

tOODD 

Bourbon 

W-;-: 

SK,:::;:::::? 

&'^:;::: 

tn-.'liluriae« 

Eluiler 

iSr^:;;;;:;;; 

R.  K.  flrtBPli,  'M.im.y. 
J.  W.  RrUiiy,  AkuBdna. 

1,.  K.  FiKtcr,  llopkiirirllkL 

SSS:™:::::::: 

HanliaU 

'l;'^'.''*-; 

l;linluii 

runilnTtaBY.Vr"!! 

W.  A.  Pnrdut.  DrouBiTlH., 
W.]J.^fl.     Brt«^     S,„„ 

SSt-.;;;;:::::: 

n^oia: 

H.  S'.  Kvan;.  Flemln^buft. 

^.'^'^''" 

ji^j.iJ^i''' 

town. 

l^lt 

;:s;:^n::::::::::: 

RU,7 

■        vUiilLlEUn.         ■:    _ 

jihaHW.'!^;;!;;;;;  M.Ktiiu(iori)cii,foi»ka. ' 

S]iiTidan Waroi-rlolinson,  Hoii*. 

Slarmaa KaiaSlewarl,  (iuoJliuul. 

Smiih Wm.  HcMoI]cn,  Smiili  t>ii- 

Piailnrd i  Annall.  Hrek,  St.  JoUn. 

BtevMB IIIIIIII  Marj  Uuma^  Uittolon,  i. 

i'liiiiiHT John  R.  Urooka,  WcIUhkIoo.     \\ 

Tlmtax '■  Alioa  Hlilwr,  (V]i1>y. 

Tn-Ko Un.  Ulnnla  O-Ntal,  VTalrae. 

Wa1iaiinH>«.....„„  Annfeit.Crnurh, AInia. 
Walloca IMaeC.lilwt.ShwouSptines.  " 


J  H.  ^■"  JaiKcn' lifijQtonlvilta. 
.;  K.  11.  J«iJ«<.  msiersou. 
.;  llallio  KUiii  Pope.  Nawoaslk. 
.   J.  W.  BtiBkb'y,  riinton. 
.1  ]..  t(.  Ray.  UadiMnrlUii. 
.i  U  F.  Minlor.  llcSee. 
.   (irvilleJ.  KtiT«n,  Louln^Ila. 
.'  l'.l'.Riinlii!iky.^lctio]airJi>i. 
.1  T^d  Ma,ie.  Paiuurilto. 
..  J.  l~.  UiUa.  Eilan'Mt. 
.   .AdaB  Ckmnbet],  "'-^"ii- 
.1  R.  B.  UwnlAiill.barboinvUk 
.  Sara   OascJemu    Uei.'DUHlt, 
Uodc«n'i]lp. 

'I  J.  II.  Ekiin,  Louiaa. 
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County  saperiBtendent. 


J.  P.  Thomas,  Beattyville. 

Iterr  Hoskins,  ttjKden. 

R.  B.  Hale,  WUtesburK. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Vanoeburg. 

Ommnd  SiagleUm,  Staafoid. 

H.  D.  llillen,  flalthhind. 

B.  K.  Beamebuiip,  &us9ell- 
vUle. 

N.  O.  Uartln,  EddTriUe 

Ben  F.  Edwards,  Richmond. 

J.  B.  Adams,  Salyersville. 

J.  W.  Clarkson.  Lebanon. 

Hany  W.  Peters,  Benton. 

U.  O.  Johnson,  Inet. 

G.  H.  Tumipseed,  Ma3r8\'ille. 

M.  V.  Miller,  Paducah. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Whitler  Gty. 

Wallace  T.  Bennett.Calhoan. 

L.  H.  Powell,  Branaenbars. 

W.  O.  Back,  FrencfaburR. 

Oia  L.  Adams,  Harrodsbarg. 

B.  A.  Palmore.  Edmonton. 

S.  C.  Rav,  TompkinsviUe. 

Georgia  V.  Sledd,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

Bernard  E.  Whitt,  West  Lib- 
erty. 

V.  M.  Mbseley.  Greenville. 

W.  T.  McClaln,  Bardstowa 

Kda  S.  Taylor,  Carlisle. 

E.  8.  Howard,  Hartford. 

J.  W.  Selph,  La  Grange. 


KEKTUCKY-COntd. 


Owen 

Owstey... 

Penileton. 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell.... 
Pulaski... 
Robertson. 


Rockcastle. 

Rowan 

Rnssell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson . . , 
Si)cncer 


Taylor... 

Todd 

Trigg.... 
Trimble.. 

Union 

Warren . . 


Waciiinglon. 

Wavne 

Webster . . . . 
Whitley.... 


WoUc 

Woo<lford . 


Oounty  superintendent 


O.  V.  Jones,  Owenton. 

A.  J.  Cneoh,  BooBsrilto. 
John  K.  Dn^  Falmoath. 
J.  C  NMBter.  Hasanl. 
Fonzo  Wright,  IHkerille. 
Dadley  CandeU,  4ttmntoB. 
I^ieonard  E.  Meeee.  Bomeraet. 
CleveMad  Moon,  Itamt  Ott- 

AMoe'Dsvis,  Meant  Vernoa. 
J.  H.  Powers,  Morehead. 

B.  A.  LawleM,  Jamestown. 
Muy  Bradley.  Oeorsetown. 
Mm.  M.  L.  BUU,  OlwIbyTak 
Alice  AdasM,  FtaakHn. 
Katie  B.  Beaoebamp,  Taylors* 

viUe. 
Geo.  E.  Sapp,  OunpbeUsvUle. 
H.  0.  Watson.  El^^. 
Levi  CunningMun.  Cadis. 
Carrie  Logan  Hood,  Bedford. 
G.  W.  Ctery,  MorsanfMd. 
Eugenia    ^oemer,    Bowling 

Green. 

C.  B.  Bottom,  Sprini^^. 
Hattle  Denney,  Montioello. 
Thos.  W.  Johnson,  DiTon. 
Samuel  E.  Walk»r,  WilUai 

burg. 
Taylor  Shockey.  CamplOB. 
M.  B.  Hifner.  Venaffles. 


Parish  superintendent. 


Parish- 


LOuisiANA— cont4- 


J.  W.  Oxford.  Crow  lev. 
R.  G.  Corkem,  Oberlin. 
H.  P.  Brotissard,  DoDald^n- 

ville. 
S.  A.  Alleman,  Napoleonvtlle. 
J.  M.  Barhani,  Murks\'iile. 


W.  B.  Hatcher.  Baton  Rouge. 

J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 

L.  D.  McCollister,  De  Ridder.  ; 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia.  ; 
W.  A.  Forlson,  Benton.  i 

C.  E.  Byrd,  Shrevept>n. 

F.  K.  White,  Lake  Charles. 
E.  B.  Cottingham,  Columbia. 
T.  W.  McCall,  (jrandChenior. 

>N'ard  Anderson,  Lake  Pro\i- 

dence. 
W.  McG.  DollerWde,  Pioneer. 
H.  W.  Wricht,  Harrisonburg.   ' 
J-  H.  Da\iason,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strk'kter,  Vidalia. 

G.  O.  Houston,  Mansfield. 

E.  E.  Orlego,  Mile  PlatU, 

E.  R.  Waller,  Cfinton. 

R.  E.  Crump,  St.  Fraucisville. 

J.  L.  McDulf,  Winusboro. 

J.  N.  Warner,  Pollock. 

L.  A.  Walet,  New  U)eria. 

L.  £.  Mcssiek,  Plaquemine. 

R.  L.  Dickerson,  Jonesboro. 

J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 

W.  P.  Aniette;  Jennings. 

L.  J.  AUemsm,  Lafayette. 


T^fourche 

La  Salle 

lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natehitoches..... 

Orleans 

Ouacliita 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee . . . 


Parish  soperintendent. 


Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Ten.sis 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

\'ernon 


Washington... 

Weh.ster 

Witm 


W.  S.  LaCargue,  Thibodaux* 
W.  T.  Hodges,  Jeaut. 

D.  G.  Aimstrung,  Kuston. 

J.  E.  Coxe,  Dennam  Spriaei. 

J.  R.  IJnfton,  TaUulah. 

S.  A.  Cakdwett,  Baamp. 

L.  E.  Hudson,  Natcfattoclies. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 

T.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 

J.  C.  Bianchard,  Pointe  a  la 

Hache. 
Alonso      McFarlond,      Naw 

Roads. 

C.  C.  Henson,  Alexandria. 

A.  H.  Horton,  (Vnahatta. 

B.  E.  Keebler.  RayviUo. 
W.  S.  Mitchell,  Many. 
Clement  Story,  New  Orleaas. 
J.  B.  Martin,  HahnviUe. 

W.  E.  PhilUiJS,  Greensburg. 
J.  N.  Goordaan,  Convent. 
L.  F.  Laurent,  EdgMd. 
W.  B.  PresooU,  Opeknisas. 
F.  O.  Chaves,  Bt.  MartanviUe. 
Charles  Qoit,  Franklin. 

E.  E.  Lyon,  C'ovingtoo. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  Amite. 

T.  M.  Wade.  St.  Joseph. 
H.  li.  Bourgeois,  Uouma. 
T.  A.  Green,  Farmerviito. 
J.  H.  Williams.  Abbeville. 
Finlv  Stanly,  LeesTiOe. 

D.  It.  Springfield,  Franklin- 
ton. 

T.  W.  Fuller,  Minden. 
J.  J.  Mixon,  Winnfield. 
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Towns  in  Union. 


Union  superintendent. 


MAINE.* 

Abbot,  Blandiard.  El- 
liottsviUe  PI..  Kings- 
bury PI..  MoDflon, 
WiUmantic. 

Acton,  Lebanon,  New- 
field,  Shapleigh. 

Addison,  CenterviUe, 
Jonesboro,  Jonosport. 

Albany,  Lovell,  Stone* 
ham,  Sweden. 

Albion,  Burnham,  Troy, 
Unity,  Unity  PI. 

Alexander,  Crawford, 
Grand  Lake  Str.  PI., 
No.  21  PI.  (Wash.), 
Princeton,  Talmadge, 
Walte,  Codyville  PI., 
Topsflold. 

Alfred,  Sanford 


Allagash  PI.,  Fort  Kent, 
St.  Francis  Pi.,  St. 
John  PI. 

Alna,  Dresden,  Edgo- 
comb,  Pittston,  Wis- 
ca&set. 

Alton.  Areyle,  I^grange, 
Mcdford,  Orncville. 

Amherst,  Aurora,  Clif- 
ton, Marlavlllc,  No.  21 
PI.,  No.  33  PI.,  Otis, 
Waltham. 

Amity,  Gary  PI.,  Hodg- 
don,  Linneus. 

Andover,  Byron, 
Mexico.  Roxbury. 

Anson,  Bingham,  Emb- 
den.  Solon. 

Applctou,  Liberty, 
Palermo,  Washington. 

Arrowsic.  Georgetown, 
Phippsburg,  West- 
port,  Woolwich. 

Ashland,  Garfield  PI., 
Masardis,  Nashville 
PI.,  Oxbow  PL,  Port- 
age Lake. 

Athens,  Brighton  PL, 
Cambridge,  Cornville, 
Harmony. 

Atkinson,  Bradford, 
('harlcston,  Corinth, 
Kenduskeag. 

Avon,  Freeman,  Phillips, 
Salem,  Strong. 

Ballcyville,  Baring, 
Calais. 

Baldwin,  Hiram,  Sebago 

Bancroft,     Drew     PL, 

(Jlenwood  PL,Haynes- 

ville,  Kingman,  Mao- 

wahoc  PL,  Reed  PL 
Barnard  PL,  Brownville, 

Lake  View  PL,  Milo, 

Williamsburg. 

Bath,  Wast  Bath 

Bcd'llngton,CherryfieId, 

Columbia   Falls,   De- 

blois,  Steuben. 

Belfast,  Searsport 

Belgrade,    Fayette, 

Mount  Vernon,  Ucad- 

ficld. 
Belmont,    LincolnviUe, 

Morrill,      Northport, 

Searsniont. 
Bcnedlcta,   Hcrsey, 

Mount  Chase,  Pat  ten, 

Stacy vUle  PL 


William  E.  Hebard,  Car- 
mel. 


George    M.    D.    Grant, 

East  Lebanon. 
D.  H.  Corson,  Jonesport. 

A.  B.  Garcelon,  North 
Lovell.  , 

Naomi  T.  Gregoire, 
Unity. 

Charles  H.  Swan,  Prince- 
ton. 


Ralph  P.  Mitchell,  San- 
ford. 

Joseph  F.  Cyr,  Fort 
Kent. 

Leslie  A.  Bailey,  Dres- 
den. 

Mrs.  Kit  B.  Comstock, 
OldtownR.  1. 

Carolyn  B.  Silsby,  Am- 
herst. 


W.  E.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 

S.  J.  Rawson,  Ridlon- 
vUle. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury, 
North  Anson. 

A  Ibcrt  F.  Barnes, 
Lil)erty. 

Clara  M.  Reed/  Wool- 
wich. 

A.  L.  Shorey,  Ashland. 


Carl  T.   Rhoadcs,   Har- 
mony. 

H.  E.  Forticr,  Charles- 
ton. 

Stephen     T.     Marshall, 

Strong. 
W.  U.  Phinney,  Calais. 

Cella  H.  Sanborn,  Y.ast 

Hiram. 
Joseph  W .  Ha  ml  in ,  K  i  n  g- 

man. 


Foster  L.  HIggins,  Milo. 


G.  A.  Stuart,  Bath. 
Frances  C.  Jewett,  Cher- 
ry Qeld. 

E.  E.  Roderick,  Bolfa'st. 
Ralph  G.  Oakcs,  Mount 
Vcrnou. 

Lena  Rankin,   Lincoln- 
vUle. 


Towns  In  Union. 


MAINE— continued. 


A.L.Todd,  Patten. 
> Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  suporvi-^ion  over  some  rural  schools.    See  also  p.  7ti 


Benton,  Fairfield 

Berwick,  Eliot,  South 
Berwick. 

Bethel.  Oilead,  Green- 
wood, Mason. 

Bigelow  PL,  Coplin  PL, 
Dead  River  PL,  Eus- 
tis.  Flagstaff  PL,  I^ng 
PL 

Blaine,  Bridgewater.  E. 
Plantation,  Mars  Hill, 
Monticello. 

Bluehill,  Brooklln,  Sedg- 
wick. 

Boothbay,    Boothbay 
Harbor,  Monhegan  PL, 
Southport. 

Bowdoin,  Bowdolnham, 
Richmond. 

Bowerbank,  Dover,  Fox- 
croft,  Sebec. 

Bradlev,  Greenbush, 
Greenfield.  Mllford, 
PassadumkeaK. 

Bremen,  Nobleboro, 
Waldoboro. 

Brewer,  Eddington, 
Holden,  Veazie. 

Bridgton,  Harrison,  Na- 
T)les. 

Bristol,    Daniarisootta, 
Newcastle,  South  Bris- 
tol. 

Brooks.  Jackson,  Mon- 
roe. Swaavillo,  Waldo. 

Brooksville,  Cystine,  Pe- 
nobscot, Islosboro. 

Brookton.  Danforth.  For- 
est CitA*.  Orient,  Vanco- 
boro,  Weston. 

Brownfleld,  Denmark, 
Fryeburg,  Stow. 

Brunswick,  Topsham . . . 

Buckfleld,  Hartford,  He- 
bron, Sumner. 

Bucksport,  Orland,  Or- 
rinpton,  Verona. 

Burlington,  Edinburg, 
Enfiold,  Grand  Falls 
PL,  Howland,  Ix>well, 
MaxtlcH.  Scboeis  PL 

Buxton,  Hollis,  Stand- 
ish. 

Camdon,  Hope,  Thora- 
aston. 

Canaan,  Clinton,  Pitts- 
fiold. 

Canton,  Livcrmore 

Cape  Fili/.abcth,  South 
Port  land. 

Carat  unk  PL,  Concord, 
Mayficid  PL,  Moscow, 
Plea<;ant  Ridge  PL, 
The  Forks  PL,  West 
Forks  PL 

CarilK)U.  Limestone 

Carmel,  Dixmont,  Etna, 
New  berg. 

Carroll,  Lakeville  PL, 
Ix'o,  Prentiss,  Spring- 
firld.  WehstoT  IM. 

Carthiis'c,  DLxfield,  Peru, 
Weld. 

Casoo,  Oti-sficld,  Ray- 
mond. 

Casllo  Hill,  Chapman, 
Maplcton. 

Caswell  PL,  Connor.  Cyr 
PL,  Hamlin  PL,  Van 
Buren. 


Union  superintcndeDt 


W.  K.  TMgne,  Fabfldd. 
W.  C.  McCne,  Berwick. 

Charles  E.  Lord,  BetlHL 

Howard  Oilpatriek, 
Strstton. 


T.    A. 
fiiU. 


DeCosU,    Man 
E.  L.  Lfnaoott,  BlueUD. 


Walter  L.  Mason,  Bootb* 
bay  Harbor. 

E.  R.  Bowdoin,  Ricb- 
mond. 

Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Fox- 
croft. 

Gertrude  E.  Gilford, 
Olamon. 

V.  V.  Thompson,  WakSo- 
boro. 

F.  W.  BtuTfll,  Braww. 

E.  E.  Russell,- Bridgton. 

Julia  E.  Barker,  Damazl- 
scotta. 

Ernest  L.  Toner,  Brooks. 

D.  W.  Rollins,  Castine. 

J.  F.  PhUbrook,  Das* 
forth. 

C.  L.  Clement,  Fiyebois. 

John  A .  Cone,  BranswicL 
C.  C.  Tuttle,  BiiokfiekL 

Abbie  E.  Bock,  Orland. 

Edward  A.  Btmoneeiif 
Howland. 


Fred  Benson,  West  Bos- 
ton. 
B.  E.  Packard,  Camdeo. 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Plttsfleld. 

F.  E.  Fortier,  Canton. 
Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South 

Portland. 
Charles  £.   Ball,  Bing* 

ham. 


C.  A.  Grant,  Caribon. 
W.  E.  Hebani,  CacmeL 

G.   H.   Jewett,   Spring- 
field. 

P.  M.  Cooper,  DixAeld. 

Gardiner  W.  Cole,  Oasoo. 


Elmer  H.  Webber,  Ma- 

pleton. 
Charles    L.    O'ConneO, 

Van  Buren. 


UNION  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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MAINS— continued. 

Charlotte,  Cooper,  Den^ 
nysville,  £dmimd5, 
Maricn^eddybemps, 
No.  14  Pl^  Pembroke. 

Chelsea,  Jefferson,  Som- 
erville,  Whiteiield, 
Windsor. 

Chester,  Lincoln,  Mat- 
tawamkeag,  Winn, 
WoodvlUe. 

Cbesterrille,  Industry, 
New  Bharcm,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro, 
Winslow. 

Columbia,  Harrington, 
MUbrlSe. 

Corinna,  Detroit,  New- 
port, Plymouth. 

Cornish,  Limington, 
Parsonsfield,  Porter. 

Cranberry  Isles,  Mount 
Desert,  Southwest 
Harbor,  Tremont. 

Criehaven  PI.,  Matini- 
cus  Isle  PI.,  Union, 
Warren. 

CQ^tal,  Island  Falls, 
Sherman,  Silver 
Ridge  PI. 

Cumberland,  Falmouth, 
North  Yarmouth. 

Cushing,  Friendship, 
St.  (Joorge,  South 
Thomaston. 

Cutler,  Lubec,  Trescott, 
Whiting. 

Dallas  PI.,  Madrid, 
Kaogdey,  Rangelcy 
Pl./Sandy  River  PI. 

Dayton,  North  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Saco. 

Dedham,  Ellsworth, 
Surry. 

Deer  Isle,  Isle  au  ^aut, 
Stonington. 

Dennhtown  PI.,  Green- 
ville, Jackman  PI., 
Long  Pond  PI.,  Moose 
River  PI.,  Shirley. 

Dexter,  Garland,  Rip- 
ley. 

Durham,  Idsbon,  Web- 
ster. 

Dyer  Brook,  Ludlow, 
Merrill,  Moro  PI., 
New  Limerick,  Oak- 
field,  Smyrna. 

Eagle  Lake,  New  Can- 
ada PI.,  Wallagrass 
PI.,  WlnterviilePl. 

Eastbrook,  Franklin, 
Hancock,  Lamoine. 

East  Livermore,  Wayne. 

Ea^t  Machias.  Machias, 
Hachiasport,  Marsh- 
field,  Northfield, 
Roque  BlufEs,  Whlt- 
neyvllle. 

East  Millinocket,  Med- 
way,  Millinocket. 

Easton,  Fort  FairGeld... 

Eastport,  Perry,  Rob- 

billon. 
Eden,  Trenton 


Union  superintendent. 


Ira    B.    Knight,    West 
Pembroke. 


Raymond  C.  Bealo, 
Whitefield. 

8.  M.  Nieveen,  Matta- 
wamkeag. 

F.  J.  McAuliflc,  New 
Sharon. 

George  E.  Paine,  Wins- 
low. 

Karl  D.  Lee,  Harring- 
ton. 

Clifton  E.  Wass,  New- 
•port. 

L  J.  Merry,  Cornish. 

W.  E.  Clark,  Southwest 
Harbw. 

F.  D.  Rowe,  Warren. 


George  C.  Hight,  Island 
FalU«. 

D.  W.  Limt,  Portland, 
R.4. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Thomas- 
ton. 

M.  E.  Wright,  Cutler. 

J.  M.  Pike,  Rangeley. 

T.  T.  Young,  Saco. 

W.  H.  Patten,  Ellsworth. 

John  Paton,Deer  Isle. 

Russell  8.  Tavlor,  Green- 
ville. 

Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 

A.    R.    Carter,    Lisbon 
Falls. 

E.  C.   Vinlng,    Smyrna 
Mills. 


Vital  J.  Labbe,  Eagle 
Lake. 

E.  S.  ITiggins,  Franklin, 

John  n.  Carter,  Liver- 
more  Falls. 

John  C.  Merrill,  East 
Machias. 


W.  M.  Marr,  Millinocket. 

C.  E.  Glover,  Fort  Falr- 
neld. 

W.  IT.  Sturtevant,  East- 
port. 

Frank  McGouldrick,  Bar 
Harbor. 


Towns  in  Union. 


MAINE— continued. 

Exeter,  Glenbum,  Hud- 
son, Levant,  Stetson. 

Famungdale,  Gardiner, 
Randolph. 

Farmington,  New  Vine- 
yard. Temple. 

Frankfort,  Prospect, 
Stockton  Springs, 
Wintcrport. 

Freedom.  Knox,  Mont- 
ville,  Thomdlke. 

Freeport,  Pownal,  Yar- 
mouth. 

FrcnchvUle,  Grand  Isle, 
Madawaska,  St. 
Agatha. 

Gorham,  Westbrook 

Gouldsboro,  Sorrento, 
Sullivan,  Winter 
Harbor. 

Gray,  New  Gloucester, 

.  V^indham. 

Greene,  Leeds,  Turner. . 

Guilford,  Parkman, 
SangervUIe,  Welling- 
ton. 

Hallowell,  Manchester, 
Winthrop. 

Hammond  PI.,  Houl- 
ton,  Littleton. 

Hampden,  Uermon 


Hanover,  Miltpn  PI., 
Rumford. 

Hart  land,  Palmyra,  St. 
Albans. 

Highland  PI,  Klngfleld, 
Lexington  PI.,  New 
Portland. 

Jay,  Wilton 

Kcnnebunk,  Kcnne- 
bimkport. 

Kittery,  York 

Limerick,  Lyman, 
Waterboro. 

Lincoln  PI.,  Magallo- 
way  PI.,  Newry,  Up- 
ton. 

T>itchfield,  Monmouth, 
Wales,  Woi>t  Gardi- 
ner. 

Long  Mand  PI.,  North 
Haven,  Swans  Island, 
Vinalhaveji. 

Madiion,  Skowhegan.. . . 

Mechanic  Falls,  Minot, 
Poland. 

Mercer,  Norridgewock, 
Smithfleld,  Starks. 

Now  Sweden,  Stock- 
holin.  Wcstmanland 
PI..  Woodland. 

North  Berwick,  Wells . . , 

Norway,  Oxford,  Water- 
ford. 

Oakland,  Rome,  Sidney 

Old  Orchard,  Scarboro. 


Union  superintendent. 


Oldtown,  Orono 

Pari-,  ^\  oodstock 

Perham,  Wade,  Wash- 
bum. 
Prosque  Lsle,  Westfield. . 

Rockland,  Rockport 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,  Ko^ 

duskeai;,  R.  F.  D. 
L.  A.  Ross,  Gardiner. 

Wm.    B.      Woodbury, 

Farmington. 
Frederick    NIokarson, 

Frankfort. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Berry,  llioni- 

dike. 
Frank  H.  Byram,  Fre^ 

port. 

B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 

R.  J.  Libby,  Westbrook. 
R.    L.    Shidair,    West 
Gouldsboro. 

C.  E.  Vamey,  Gray. 

Bertha  Groden,  Tomer 

Center. 
Walter  J.  Rideont,  Swag- 

erville. 

W.  F.  Packitfd,  HaUo- 

well 
T.  P.  Packard,  Hoolton. 

W.  E.  Stoddard,  Hami>- 

den. 
L.  E.  Williams,  Rnn^ 

ford. 
H.  B.  Clifford,  Hartland. 

Frank  E.  Baldwin, 
KingQeld. 

Merton  T.  Goodrich,  Jay. 
Isaac  H.  Storer,  Keun** 
bunk. 

E.  S.  Poster,  York. 
Florent  Whltmore,  East 

Waterboro. 
Charles  S.  Hulbert,  Up- 
ton. 

Harriet  Fonderson; 
Litchfield. 

Edward  A.  Small^, 
Vlnalhavcn. 

L.  W.  Gerrlsh,  Skow- 
hegan. 

Harriet  M.  SpUler,  Me- 
chanic Falls. 

Orlando  0.  Woodman, 
Norridgewock. 

Clara  C.  Strom,  New 
Sweden. 

C.  A.  Rush,  Wells. 
True  C.  Morrill,  Norway. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Oakland 

F.  H.  B.  HeaJd,  South 
Portland,  R.  8. 

W.  O.  Chase,  Oldtown. 

M.C.Joy,  South  Paris. 

T.  W.  McQuaide,  Wash- 
bum. 

S.  E.  Preble,  Presque 
Isle. 

R.  L.  West,  Rockland. 
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County. 


MAR^XAND. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.. 
HMtlniore. . . . . . 

Calvert 

Caroline 

CmtoH 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 


County  superintendent 


Edward  F.  Webb,  Cumber- 
land. 

George  Fox,  Annapolis. 

A.  8.  Cook,  Towson. 

T.  O.  Bennett,  Prince  Fred- 
trick. 

£.  U.  Noble,  Denton. 

K.  8.  H.  Unger,  Westminster. 

Hugh  W.  ^dwell.  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

G.  Lloyd  Palm^*,  Frederick. 
F.  E.  Rathbun,  Oakland. 
C.  M.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 


County. 


MABTLAND— COntd 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  <Jeoi^:es 

Queen  Anncs 

St.  Karys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


County 


W.  C.  PhOips,  SUioott  City. 
Edward  J.  Clarka,  Ctester 

town. 
Edwin  W.  BroooM.  Rookrille. 
E.  S.  Burrongha,  Uppv  Marl- 

Ixiro. 
B.  J.  Grimes,  GenterrlUfr. 
O.  W.  Joy,  LMiardtown. 
Wm.  H.   DashieU,   Priaoess 

Anne. 
Ntdiolas  Orem,  Eastoa. 
Raymond  E.  dtaley,  Hi«ns- 

town. 
James  M.  BenAftt,  StMbarj. 
E.  W.  MdCasterTSoow  HiU. 


Towns  in  union. 


MASSACHUSETTS.! 

Acton,  Carlisle,  Little- 
ton, Weetford. 

Acusnnet,  Fairhaven, 
ICattapoisett. 

Agawam,  Ludlow 


Alford.Egremont.  Rich- 
mond, West  Stock- 
bridge. 

Amherst,  Pelham 


Union  Superintendent. 


Ashbumbam,  Winchen- 

don. 
Ashby,        Lunenburg, 

Townsend. 
Ashfleld,  Cummington, 

Goshen.  Plainfield. 
Ashland,  Hopkinton.... 

Auburn,  Sutton. 

Avon,  Holbrook,  Ran- 
dolph. 

Ayer,  Boylston,  Shir- 
ley, West  Boylston. 

Barrc,  Hard  wick.  Peter- 
sham. 

Becket,Chester,  Middle- 
field. 

Bedford,  Stoneham 


Belmont,  Burlington 

Belchertown,  Enfield... 

Bcllingham,  Hopedale, 
Mend on. 

Berkley,  Dighton,  Reho- 
both. 

Berlin,  Northboro, 
Shrewsbury,  South- 
boro. 

Blackstone,  Millville, 
Seekouk. 

Blandford,  Huntington, 
Montgomery,  Russell. 

Bolton,  Dunstable ,  Har- 
vard. Pepperoll. 

Bourne,  Mu-shpee,  Sand- 
wich. 

Boxborough,  Maynard, 
Stow. 

BrunjQeld,  Monson 

Brewj^ter,  Dennis,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Brookfield,  North 
Brookfield. 


Frank  H.  Hill.  Littleton. 

Charles  F.  Prior,  Fair- 
haven. 

Walter  E.  Gushee,  Lud- 
low. 

Hat  tie  L.  Hawley,  West 
Stockbridge. 

John  D.  Brooks,  Am- 
herst. 

Albert  J.  Chidester, 
W^indhendon. 

Herman  C.  Knight, 
To'wnsend. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  Ash- 
field. 

Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hop- 
kinton. 

R.  W.  Marton,  Worces- 
ter. 

James  J.  Quixm,  Jr., 
Holbrook. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  Aver. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Rarro.  * 

William  H.  Sanderson, 

Chester. 
Arthur      B.       Webl>er, 

Stoneham. 
George    P.    Armstrong, 

Belmont. 
Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belchei^ 

town. 
Francello     G.     Atwell, 

Hopedale. 
Mortimer  H.   Bownmn, 

Dighton. 
Frederick    B.    Van    Or- 

num,  Northboro. 

Harry  K.  Gardner,  Black- 
stoue. 

Mclvin  J.  West,  Hunt- 
ington. 

Aunin  R.  Paull, 
Pepperoll. 

Herbert  L.  Whitman, 
BuMtards  Bay. 

W.  H.  Millington,  May- 
nard. 

Frederic  A.  Wheeler, 
Monson. 

All>erto  W.  Small,  Yar- 
mouth. 

T.  W.  King,  North 
Brookfield. 


Towns  in  union. . 


M  ASS  AcnusETTS— contd. 

Buckland  ,Colrain,  Shel- 

burne. 
Carver,  Lakeville,  Rayn- 

hara.  Rochester. 
Charlemont,     Hawley, 

Heath,  Rowe. 
Charlton,  Leicester 


Chatham.  Eastham, 
Harwich,  Orleans. 

Cheshire,  Hancock, 
Lanosboro,  New  Ash- 
ford. 

Chesterfield,  Williams- 
burg, Worthington. 

Chilmark,  Kdgartown, 
Gav  Head. Oak  niuffs, 
Tislniry,  W^st  Tis- 
bury. 
I  Clarksburg.  Florida, 
Monroe,  Savoy. 

Conway,  Deerfield,  Sun- 
do-iand,  Whateley. 

Dana,  (Greenwich,  Now 
Salem.  Prescott. 

Douglas,  Uxbridge 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Way- 
land. 

Dracut,  North  Reading, 
Tewkslmry,  Tyngs- 
borough. 

Dudley,  Webster 


Union  SuporintttMdent. 


Duxburv,  Marshfield, 
Scituate. 

East  IJridgowater,  West 
Bridgewater. 

Easthampton,  South- 
hampton, W  0  s  I  - 
hampton. 

East  Longmeadow, 
Hampden.  Long- 
meadow,  Wifbraham. 

Erving,  Leverett, 
Shiilesl)ury,  Wendell. 

Essex,  Hamilton ,  Lynn- 
field,  Topsfleld,  \Von- 
ham. 

Foxboro,  Norton,  Plain- 
vllle. 

Franklin,  Wrentham.... 

Freetown,  Gosnold, 
Westpori. 

Georgetown,  Groveland, 
Rowley. 

Gill,  Beniardston,  Ley- 
den.  Northfield,  War- 
wick. 


C.  J.  Richards,  Sbel- 
bume  Falls. 

Chester  W.  Humplirey, 
Rochester. 

Vnuak  P.  I>aTison, 
Charleaont. 

George  B.  Clark,  Leices- 
ter. 

Loring  G.  Williams,  Har- 
wicfa. 

Everett  G .  I^oring,  L^nes* 
boro. 

Elbridge  W.  Goodha^ 
Haydenville. 

Robert  W.  Martin,  Vine- 
yard Haven. 


p.  F.  Carpenter,  North 

Adams. 
Andrew   S.    TliaiBpaon, 

Soith  Deerfleld. 
C.  C.  RichanlsQQ,  North 

Dana. 
C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbridge. 
Frank     H.      Benedict, 

Cochituate. 
Charlos      L.      Randall, 

Ivowell. 

William  F.  Sims,  Web- 
ster. 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  jr., 
Scituate. 

Edgar  H.  Grout,  East 
Bridjsewater. 

William  D.  MUler,  Kas^ 
hampton. 

Leonora  E.  Taft,  Spring- 
fieki. 

Cora  A .  Steams,  Weodsll 

Depot. 
Harvey     R.     WUIiams, 

Wennam. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 

Arthur  W.  B[ale,  Frank- 
lin. 

Edward  HiU,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Josiah  S.  McCann,  Qrove- 
land. 

Elmer  F.  Howard,  East 
Northfield. 


t  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  supervision  over  some  rural  schools.    See  also  pp.  TtMO. 
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TowDj  la  UniDiL 

K  A33ACII VBETTS— eon 


la,     SuidliBald, 
I  Kick,  ToUuid. 
,  tUIfMlil- 
,  Kiiwstini.Fem- 


1.  Windsor. 
.  OBkham,  Pi 

1,  Wales,  WwT*a.  : 
lOD,  lladwar,     ' 

dsion.  PhilUpi- 


G».  Allen  foe,  Klogi-  ' 
Slephea  Q.  Tloan,  Hut- 
Hermann  n.  Put,  Bliu- 


Neir  Uartboni,  Shsl^ 


SuDunet,  dwansB 

Wllmlagton.     Boifard, 


n*ld. 

Frederlcli    E.    Uranloii, 

«'"',  BroolifiBld. 

H»rTT  C.  Wsldroo,  J.e> 
C.  It.  PeonaD,  Provtuc*- 
r.  C.  Twiney,  PMUn- 
Frome,  WU- 


.   C.  L.  Ooodnc+i.  XllngBO, 

%.  L.  Utile,  Alpoiu, 

Arcbi«r.  B«ldinK.  B«11tlr*. 

Q.  H.  Glasure,  IHaadiali. 

B.  0.  CliLton,  Bhnfi. 

K.  ].  Edger,  HuUne<. 

)■  D.  Lafiig,  BiTCiir. 

A.  H.  Upton,  FVankfort, 

Mrs.  B.  h.  UoK,  Bl.  fOHph. 

I,.  L.  UTemorcColdffsUr. 
.    D.  A.  Dtvia.  UueIuUI. 
.   Bath  H.  Mosler,  Dovulai;. 

Hay  li.  Slewtn,  Ksst  J^bd. 
.  Arfliurl,. Warlin.CtiaboyEuii. 
.   T.  B.  Aldrlrh,  BrUnliiy. 


D.  O'Hiira,  Iron  Moiiot«lti. 


CI.  BarnuiD,  Olsdiria. 

Lw  Hormbj.  ^nrene  t'llr. 
.   H.  A.  Potin,  Ithan. 
,   Jtarry  Mci'tave,  Hillsdale. 


lom»I^iiJ«clelti,  KalkwltB. 
">  t-'retland,  fJrand  Raplda- 


Hocomb 

Huritiiena.'. 

KecmU-V-- 
UeoDminee. 
VMIiad.... 

UliSBUllM. . 

Monroe 

M™u«lm. . 
UimlainreDi 

Orenna 

OKemaw... 

Olwgo.'.".'" 

Raft<ainaio(] 
Saginaw. . . 


!.  B.  Naylor,  Lnpear. 

I.  R.  Dumbrilla  Glea  .^rbn. 


i.  AuUn,  N«wbarrj. 
E.  J.  LaiAuira,  St.  Inuca. 
WOl  L.  Lea,  ironnt  Clamau. 
Elbert  G«rr«d,  Honlrtaa. 
S.  R.  Andaison,  UirquMt*. 
C.  A.  Rlntfwrt,  BcMtvllI*. 
R.O.CBd,B%  Rapids. 
Jena  Hubbard,  Uanomliuk, 
B.  O.  ScDitaf,  Wldlaod. 
J.  Q.  Znck.  t^k*  CHy. 
iDhn  O.  Bdiater,  Uooroa. 
E.  StrtSAt,  Stuilon. 
nairtd  W7  ^'antor,  Allonla. 
Nellie  B.Chlthots^Uoiitagiw,  - 
rvrle  L.  Carter.  Vmnont. 
A.L.Cra II,  Pontine. 

"imnaR.  ' 

:t$eptainfl 

A,  C.  Adair,  Rockland, 

Geo.  P.  HoibUTTti,  Rfsd  Clir. 
Jidio  H.  Bpeck.Tsdvmr. 
R.  F.  JeoDlnit,  VaDderUII. 
N.  R.  atanttm,  HoUand. 
Martha  A.  Caldwell,  Oavny- 
Vf.  M,  Coon,  ItiMc«BUiiaii. 

B.  S.  Tsfft,  B^DSW,  W.  S. 
E,  T.  Blackoey.  Pari  llunia. 
Lewi!  MDlar.  renlrrvlUd. 

W,  J,  HtUMlnun,  tiandiuky. 
W.T.S.ConMll.UanMiqua. 
a.  E.  Blocum,  Cfininiia? 
B.  H.  McComb,  Cam. 
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County. 


County  superintenJent. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Beek«r 

Beltrami.... 

Benton 

Rigstone 

Blue  Earth. 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa... 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater. . 

Cook 

Cottonwood. 
CVow  Wing. 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Dou^as 

Fairbault... 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue 

Grant 


Hennepin. 


Ilouston. 
Hubbard. 
Isanti 


Itasca. 


Jackson 

Kanabec.... 
Kandiyohi.. 

Kittson 

Koochiching. 


Lac  qui  Parle 
Lake 


I/CStlClU".  . . . 

Lincoln.... 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Mahnomen. 
Marshall... 

Martin 

Meeker 

Millelacs . . . 
Morrison . . . 

Mower 

Murniy 

Nicollet.... 


NoMes , 

Norman , 

Ulmstcl , 

Ot  tort  ail , 

Peunington  — 


Pino 

I'ipcstono. 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey. . . 

Red  Lake. 
Redwood . 


Renville.., 

Rice 

Rock 

Rost^au 

St,  Louis.. 

Bcott 

Sherburne . 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Young,  Aitkhi. 

Geo.  D.  Goodricn,  Anoka. 

Aima  G.  Rogstad,  Detroit. 

W.  B.  Btewart,  Bemldii. 

Agnes  K.  Bums,  Sauk  Rapkis. 

Anna  Swenson,  Ort^nville. 

W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 

Robt.  B.  Kennedy.  New  Ulm. 

Nora  A.  Nilson,  Moose  Lake. 

F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 

R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 

Petra  Storaker,  Montevideo. 

£.  J.  Cederholm,  Lindstrom. 

S.  O.  Tang,  Moornead. 

John  U.  Sommervold.  Baglev. 

Wm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 

Alfred  R.  Iverson,  Windom. 

Irma  C.  Hart  ley,  Brainerd. 

Josephine  Raet'z,  Hastings. 

Zena  Cooper,  Mantorville. 

Cieo.  Susens,  Alexandria. 

Margaret  E,  Bieri.  Blue  Earth. 

Oscar  Carlson,  Preston 

Harold  Dahlen,  Albert  I>ea. 

E.  B.  Borgqnl'^t,  Red  Wing. 

Blanch  L.  Breunin,  Elbow 
Lake. 

H,  I.  Harter,  Minneapolis, 
Courthouse. 

Mario  Otterne;:<i,  Caledonia. 

I).  R.  Bradford,  Park  Rapids. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  llixson,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Whipple,  Grand 
Rapids. 

J.  B.  Arp^  Jackson. 

Willis  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

W.  P.  Frederick  son,  Willmar. 

Hans  Hanson,  Hallock. 

D.  B.  Jewell,  International 
Falls. 

A.J.  Kittle':on  MridI«;on. 
Mrs.  .\lice  W.  Lawrence,  Two 

Harbors, 
J..\.Meai?hcr, Tx»sueur  Center. 
J.  T.  Clawson,  Tvanhoo. 
H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 
Geo.  F.  Munier,  Hutchinson. 
James  Sweeney,  Mahnomen. 
DaviJ  Johnson,  Warren. 
C.  J.  Timras,  Fairmont. 
Anna  On.sdoriT,  Litchfield. 
Olaf  Wasenius,  Princeton, 
M.  E.  Barnes, Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rlw,  Austin. 
Jennie  Holm,  Sl;i\iou. 
All.ert    J.     Holmstcad,     St. 

P-^'er. 

E.  K.  Sampson,  Worthington. 
I'la  Rud  falconer,  .Ada. 
Wm.  I.,.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
L.  R.  Adlev.  Fernus  Falls. 
E.    A.    Mostue,    Thief   River 

Falls. 

R.  H.  Blankenshin,  Pine  City. 

J.  R.  Campbell,  Pipestone. 

N.  A.  Thorson,  Crookslon. 

I>ena  Otte.Non,  (ileuwood. 

(.'CO.  H.  Rcif,  St.  Paul,  Court- 
house. 

Lou  F.  ^Jreen,  Red  Lake  Falls. 

Mrs.  Adella  G.  J*ratt,  Red- 
wood I'alls. 

Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Olivia. 

J.  H.  Ix5wis,  Faribault. 

Edia  A.  Headley,  Luverne. 

Mrs.  BerRit  IJillberp,  Roseau. 

N.  A.  Voune,  Duluth. 

T.  J.  Nickolay,  Shakopee. 

Ada  P.  Conger,  Becker. 


1  MINNESOTA— COntd. 


Sibley.. 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traver.se 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin. 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine.. 

MISSLSSIPPI. 

Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

CtiickasHw 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

Do  Soto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

G  renada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

irinds 

Holmes 

Humphreys 

Issaguena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

.Tasper 

JelTorson 

Jeflersou  IJavis... 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette , 

Laniar 

Lauderdale , 

Lawrence 

Le4ike , 

lyee rf, 

LcMore 

Lincoln , 

Lowndes 

Mailison 

Marion , 

Mar>^hftll 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Neshoba , 

Newton 

Noxubee 

oktibbelia , 

Panola 

Pearl  River 

Terry 


Pike 

Pontotoc. 
Prentiss.. 


County  superintendent. 


W.  M.  Carver,  Oaylord. 
W.  A.  Boergcr,  St.  CIoQd. 
James  A.  Mork,  Owatoona. 
Ray  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 
Tille  S.  Thomason,  Benaon. 
E.  A.  WUliams,  Long  Prairie. 
Bessie  Caswell,  Wbeatoo. 
Harry  V.  Flck,  Lake  City. 
Maude  R.  Kennedy,  Waaeiia. 
H.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 
E.  N.  Swanson,  StlUwater. 
Mabel  Madson,  St.  James. 
A.  S.  Gredvig,  Breckenridft. 
A.  C.  Loomls,  Winona. 
A.  A.  Zech.  Annandale. 
Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


M.  C.  Montgomery,  Natchfli. 
W.  A.  McCord,  Corinth. 
J.  N.  Steele,  Liberty.' 
W.  A.  Hull,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  Ashland. 
G.  H.  Armstrong,  Cleveland. 
J.  O.  Rich,  Piltsboro. 

D.  D.  FulUlove,  Vaideo. 
Geo.  D.  Riley,  Houston. 
J.  F.  Bridges,  Chester. 

S.  J.  Russell,  Port  Gibson. 
G.  B.  Parker,  Quitman. 

E.  K.  Walker.  West  Point 
J.  M.  Brooks,  ClarksdaW. 
A.  A.  McAlpin,  Hazlehurst 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 

R.  E.  L.  Mormn,  Hernando 

E.  J.  Currie,  llattiesburc. 
W.  li.  Foreman,  Meadviila. 
W.  A.  Avern,  Lucedale. 
NewtoQ  James,  I^eakesvUlt. 
M.  McKibben,  Grenada. 
John  Craft,  Bay  St.  Looli. 
W.  H.Wood,  GuHport, 

F.  M.  Coleman ,  Raymond. 

J.  M.  Kimbrough,  Lexington. 

T.  D.  Rice,  Bel/oni. 

Geo.  Robinson,  Mayersvin*. 

J.  A .  Senter.  Fulton. 

A.  Flurry .  Pascagoula. 

C.  E.  Watkins.  Hay  Springs. 

L.  L.  Posey,  >ayette. 

W.W.Loe,  Prentiss. 

C.  W.  Jenking,  Laurel. 

D.  W.  Jackson,  Dekalb. 
C.  A.  McLarty,  Oxford. 
A.  Q.  Broadus,  Pums. 
T.  C.  Ix)Ckard,  Meridian. 
W.  L.  McGahey,  Monticello 
CM.  lAngfordfCartbage. 
T.  M.Milam, Tupelo. 

L  R.  Hughes,  Greenwood, 
l^arney  Ciricc,Brookhav«n. 

E.  A.  Stanley, Columbus, 
(i.  R.Bennett, Canton. 
E.  I.  Watts, Columbia. 
John  P.  Horton,  Holly  Spring. 
W.  A.  Addington,  Abardeeo. 
Guv  C.  Burton,  Winona. 
Ivy  E.  Peebles,  Philadelphia. 
M.  G.  Scarborough,  Decatur. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Macon. 

C.  E.  Scroggins,  Starkvillt. 
C.  B.  Young,  Sardis. 
Leopold  Locke,  PoplarvtBe. 
W.  F.  Backstrom,  New  Ao> 

gu^ta. 
H.  W.  Kenna.  MagnoUa. 
I.  R.  Spencer.  Pontotoc. 
a.  D.  Chambers,  BoonaviUe 

R.  No.3.  • 
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Counly  superlntcDdcDt. 


I.  Bluall.UuliE. 


J.   R.   WIUUmioD,   Mcndtn- 

bsU. 
Alko  CkUEhmnn,  Haleiel). 
C.  H.  Boh,  Wljinlni. 
W.  P.  Bunder",  (ndtonol*. 
R.H.  Harriwr.ChirrnLon. 
).  T.  Caihov.Rmalobla. 
J.  E.  Prare*.  Riplsy. 
N.  L.  rhllllpj:.  Iiitm. 


I.'H.CuIkin,VJcksbu[t. 
B.  t.  Hauli,  Oremvlllf. 
J.  M.  Wlljiins^  WBvnesbore. 


ChM.  O.  lluvey,  Warsaw- 
W.M.  W>ll!»r,UBrW«iniL 
(Iflit.  T.  Pomr.CahLlBbta,* 
G«o.  K.fiilpin,  St.  Joseph, 
11-    n.    ILimiwood,    I'oplal 

BluO. 
n.  N.  srtTllnlcvV,  KEngslon. 
II.  I).  Kulr,  Fiilinn, 
M.E.J(.hjnon.I.lnnC™V. 
;.  T.  MrUonuld,  Vapt  OliM- 

ill'.  Matfuii^t  Siiiiirt!,  Vai- 

roHt™, 
W.P.l-wdn.EiWnnw, 
C.  A.  Iliirln<,  IIiirrKnarlllc-. 
IniA.Mcllrtila.^incMnn. 
r.r,  rnrlMtud.K'iifcivlllP. 
Tnm  HBpoii,  Orark. 
JMm  V.  UrK','f.  Kahnkft. 
K.  I..  lIlirV.l.il'iTIy. 
Mrs.  Ann*  I.,  .-ilinj,  riolts- 

A.  II.  MtBvp,  Icn^riF^n  Tlly. 

Wm'.  r.  Siimrnf  n,  Stwlrille. 
P..  U.  CurFii.liT,  tlnvnHfld. 
]a>inA.  I'ltiTuvti,  Hunala. 
Ham«nii[Inn,<lnlb11n. 
W.  O.  SnniH.CrartnirtBle. 
Ja.<.  W.  MI!]r«ii>.t<3tciD. 
T.J.lf(»rliDii<P,Ava. 

B.  D.  MrAimlh-.  KirnnPIt, 
CA.CnlM'tifon. 

A.  O.  ilaiin,lI.Tni»mi. 
Orelphcn  ,'mnlnpi,  AIIibdv, 
0.    W.    Un.'rusti>T,    Bptlog. 

EOutwIti  KrairiFrd,  Trpnlim. 
UrlUt  K,  Biiitnn.  Uclhany. 
Kslhiya  BiwdeIlt,  CJlitlon. 
OllTtrJ.  Wmkliu.jkoniiltigf. 
Mri.  Alticrtu  U,  liuiphy,  Un- 

LiioiAn  I..  Spry,  Fnyfllc. 
W.  r.  McMlllln,  Writ  Pliins. 
Q.  W.  niDHin,  Itaulou. 


HIS30UU— CODld. 

Jaclison 

SK,;:::::::::: 

Johnsoo 

lM>\r^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


UDDlgamFry.. 

Moimn 

NfnMndrtd.. 

NpwIoq 

Nodawoj 


Firry , 

Ppllls , 

PJielUi , 

Pike 

Plolta 


RHTidulph... 

flay 

Hcynulds... 


ehdby.,... 
RlodiUid... 


MnghV.'.: 


DpOiVcrhMd.  -. 
KlgUom 


Coimly  superintendent. 


L.  r.  BlBrtbum.  Indepood- 


1,.  W.  KosI,  Cirthwe. 
R.  n.  Wilson,  nillsb«.k 
R.  U.  Roslon,  WsrreiuDi. 
""  E.  CotUy,  ~  "■ 

H.  T.  Ph[1[!pi,l!eiJ 


(I.  C.  Jtmtf,  hehaaoo. 
H.  T.  PhllEtpi,  Lexinnan. 
HicTT  UocKv.  Maiint  Vemoo. 
LlfFfd  H.  Hicks.  MuQtlcello, 
Bolfle  Brown,  Troy. 

J.  11.  OallJi^.Ctilllicotha. 
P.  M.  Colllnei,  PUierllle. 
O.  L.Cn«,Vuai. 
W,  a.  Cooper,  FrederlcktomL 
C.  D.  Bnajgnst,  Vienna. 
FranUe  Cotmell,  Huinlbil. 
W.  B.  Keileraon,  Prinoeton. 
ir.  U.  Alirrll,  TuMumbU, 

Clarv     E.      Grvhiio, 

L.TT.  A«h  Paris. 

W.    F.  liupe,   MonlEomMT 

«ly. 
H.  Wray  Win™,  Ven^tlei. 
I..  O.  Bwaii  New  Madrid. 
W.  e.  Vacrtamp,  NnoshOL 
A.  11.  Cooprr,  MaryvlUe. 


Chan.  C  Rora.C'aruiIunvIlla. 
ThomasCaniliicra^  Perry  villa. 


L.  {'.  MutlbcuU,  New  London. 
H.  n.  MrCiillv,  Uobrrly. 
W.  T.  Mcilai'igli,  Klchmond. 
J.  II.  IlaTlman.Ccntcrvllle. 
C.N.Pi.Qnlnirton,  lioiilphan. 
Benj.  H.  lolly,  SI.  Ctuirliia. 
r.K.HI)Uflns,Oww,Ja. 
J.  Clydr  Aken,  FarmiiiKton, 
VlvKi  fialy.PIe.  Geoe^v*. 
U.[|.Itiui«tI,  Clayton. 
Jas.  L.  I.yndi.Uarshall. 
J.  y.  noils,  lancaslpr. 
Mn.  Aria  WllTlama,  Uemphli. 
M.  E.  Mnnlcomerv,  St%Om. 
Waller  Webb,  Emliwim. 
Mm,  Myrtle  ftmlkald,  Bbsl- 

byvltle. 
Mra.  V.  K.  Bmllh ,  Bloonilletd. 
].,  V.  Thrvlbll,  tlalena. 
RoniikJonei,  Milan, 
J.  W.  B*nnf II,  Koraylh. 
lames  K.  Tonnnlly,  Tloustoii, 


C  E.  Rurion,  Piedmont. 
Ran  A.  Ulller,  HarslillHld. 
Urt.  Tora  Early,  nrant  CIIt, 
JolmU.CarLer.HurtrlUe. 


I..  EllEsbeth  Sulhi 


J  OtiJ  Cmnk,  TowoKuL. 
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County. 


MONTANA— COntd. 


Carbon... 
Cascade.. 
Chouteau . 


Cust^ 

Tawson.... 
Teer  Lodge. 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead... 

Qallatin 

Granite. ... 


Hill 

Jefffsrson 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Meagher 


Iffneral. 


Missoula . . . 
Musselshell. 

Park 

Phlllipa.... 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland... 
Rosebud... 
Sanders.... 


Sheridan... 
BUver  Bow. 
Stillwater. . 


Sweet  Grass. 
Teton 


Toole 

Valley. . . 
Wilbaiix 


Yellowstone. 


NEnR.VSKA. 


Adams 

Antelope 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte.. 

Boyd 

Brown , 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Ca« 

Cedar , 

Chase , 

Cherry 

Cheyenne . . . 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Ctister 

Dakota 

Dawes 

I'jiwson 

LeucI 


County  superintendent. 


Asgerd  Haaland,  Red  Lodge. 

Jane  Keenev,  Great  Falls. 

Elisabeth  I).  MlUiken,  Fort 
Benton. 

Olive  H.  Lovett,  Miles  City. 

Camilla  Osborne.  Glendive. 

May  Russell,  Anaconda. 

Mildred  Lamb,  Baker. 

Nellie  Fahey,  Lewistown. 

Mary  Eckstein,  Kalispell. 

Ida  W.  Davis,  Boseman. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Irvine,  Thillps- 
burg. 

Laura  0.  I^vett,  Havre. 

Jennie  Carlson,  Boulder. 

May  J.  Crichton,  Helena. 

Carrie  M.  Spence,  Libby. 

Mary  Bull, Virginia  City. 

Mary  J.  Davies,  White  Sul- 
I^ur  SprhiRS. 

Mrs.  M.  I.«ota  Wright,  Supe- 
rior. 

Mabel  Lindstadt,  Missoula. 

Minnie  F.  FergiLson,  Roundup. 

Elsie  Merrier.  Livingston. 

Flora  Sims,  M:\lta. 

Irene  Coughl in.  iVerLodge. 

Annie  E.  lyowiill,  Terry. 

Kutheriue  Drayton  Hamilton. 

Emogene  I.e<lra,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  C.  1*.  Adams,  Forsyth. 

Ethel  Toulmin,  Thompson 
FaUs. 

Irene  Murphy.  Plentywood. 

Julia  Shea,  Butte. 

Gertnide  Sylvester,  Colum- 
bus. 

Inga  Son)erg.  Big  Timber. 

Grace  M.  Thompson,  Chou- 
teau. 

Mrs.  Bertlia  Blacker,  Shelby. 

Nellie  Johonnott.  Glasgow. 

Mns.  Maude  Banker-Wills, 
WllUux. 

Frames  Miller,  Billings. 


Mary  Dungan,  Hastings. 
C.  A.  Mohnnan,  NeUgn. 
Charles  Harding,  Arthur. 
Minnie  Larson,  Harrisburg. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  Brewster. 
Hannah  C.  Johnson,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Zaiel  Sloniuer,  Butle. 
Mrs.  l^ena  Morris,  Ain.^worlh. 
Kathryn  I>aiigslin,  Kearney. 
W.  T.  I'oncher.  Tekamah. 
Gma  L.  Cady,  David  City. 
Alplia  Peterson.  I'lallsmouth. 
Emma  Schwerin,  Hortlngton. 
Addie  P.  Spangler,  Imj^rial. 
Edith  Adam<ion.  Valentine. 
Anna  McFadden,  Sidney. 
L.  J.  Gilkeson,  Clay  Center. 
F.  J.  Vogltanoe,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota 
Edna  Rinckcr,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom,  I>exington. 
Mrs.  Retta  F.  Brown,  Chap- 
pell. 


NEBRASKA— con. 


Dixon.... 
Dodge.... 
Douglas. . 
Dundy... 
FUlmore. 
Franklin. 
Frontier. 
Furnas... 
Gage 


Garden., 
Garfield. 
Gosper.. 
Grant... 
Greeley. 
Hall 


Hamilton.. 

Harlan 

Haves 

Hitchcock.. 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson . . . 

Johnson 

Kearney . . . 

Keith 

Key  a  Paha. 

Kimball... 

Knox 

Lancaster.. 
Lincoln.... 

Logan 

Loup 

Mcrlierson. 
Madl.son . . . 
Merrick 


Morrill... 
Nance . . . 
Nemalia. 
Nuckolls. 

Otoe 

Puwuce . . 


Perkiit? 

Pl»elp.s 

Pierce 

Pliille 

Polk 

Ked  Willow, 
KicJiardhun . 

Rix'k 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

ScoU>  Hlull. 

Seward 

Slieridau 


County  superiatcadeat. 


SheriTuiu 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Tlioinas 

Thurston... 

\ulley 

Wasliington. 

Wa>Te 

Webster 

Wheeler.... 
York 


W.  F.  RichardsoB,  Pobol 
J.  M.  M«tsen,  FmnoBt. 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  Onate. 
Una  Richards,  BenkslaMn. 
Lillian  D.  Green,  Qtunm. 
Pearl  O'Neal,  Bloomlagton. 
Mablfl  Keith,  Sto^iirin*. 
0.  W.  Fletcher,  BeaTor  CItT. 
Thomas  J.  Traueraicht,  BiM- 

rice. 
Esther  Johns<m,  OshkodL 
Florence  Alderman,  BumvIL 
F.  W.  Montgamery,  Elweod. 
Theo.  A.  Frye,  Hyaimis. 
Margaret  h.  Tracy,  Groaley. 
Elizabet  hCunningfaaai,  Qnad 

Island. 
Arthur  S.  Nelson,  Aurora. 
Frances  E.  White,  Alaia. 
H.  O.  Blxler,  Hayes  Center. 
Vida  B.  Day  Martia.  TrMtoa. 
Minnie  B.  Miller.  O^NeOL 
J.  H.  Qarrett,  Mullea. 
W.  G.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 
Henry  Abrams,  Fairbtiry. 
L.  C.  Custer,  Tecumsah. 
Oscar  Warp,  Mlnden. 
Katherine  Feather,  OedUla. 
Abbie   F.    Pelletier,   Sprinf- 

view. 
Rachel  McElroy,  Kimball. 
A.  S.  Stinson.  Center. 
Mrs.  Minnie  P.Knott,Liaoola. 
Aileen  Gantt,  North  Platte. 
Alice  Coleman  Rill,  Gaady.  • 
Edith  Wlrslg,  Taylor. 
O.  A.  Johnson,  Tnron. 
N.  A.  Hoasel,  Maoisoo. 
Margaret    McCutchan. 

IralCitv. 

E.  F.  Kelley,  Bridgeport. 
Hiloo  Baldridge,  Fullertoa. 
Bess  E.  Anderson,  Auboia.  * 
Clyde  W.  Lehman,  Nebon. 
(^has.  Speedle,  Nebraska  City. 
KLsie  A.  Hammond,  Pawnee 

City. 
Belle  Holaway,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  HoUrefe. 
Lettie  Scott,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  l.«cron,  Columbus. 
Amelia  Rasmussen,  Osceola. 
Julia  C.  Barnes,  McCook. 
D.H.Weber,  Falls  City. 
Clias.  G.  Ammon,  Bassett, 
L.  J.  Bouchal,  Wilber. 
(  ordelia  Gramllch,  PapUUoa. 

F.  K.  Alder,  Wahoo. 
.\da  Haldeman,  Oerlng. 
J.  (\  Greenwood,  Scwmrd. 
Pearle  K.   Summers, 

ville. 
L.  H.  Currier.  Loup  City. 
\'innle  Newell,  Harrisoo. 
Ilah  B.  Ohlson,  Stanton. 
A.  T.  Hultzen,  Hebron. 
Inez  L.  Oakes,  Tredford. 
Carrie  J.  Kellner,  Pender. 
K.  1).  Clason,  Ord. 
N.  T.  Lund.  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  BartleU. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 


COUNrr  SUPEBIKTEKDENTS. 
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Towns  in  unioo. 


NEW  HAMPSHntE.l 

Ashland,  Ramsey, 
WentwortlL 

ClanBMafcjGtattin- 
tonra. 

Coiebrook,  Errd, 
Weolworth's  Lo- 
cation. 

Coavay,  Mad^aon, 
Bartl«tt,  Jack- 
sen  BpeoMl. 

Perry,  London- 


Exetcc,  Ncwflelds, 
Kensijngtan, 
HaaptOD  Falb, 
Hampton. 

FrankJtt),  fim 


GofEstown,     B  «  d  - 
fordy  New  Bfxtoa. 
Gorham,  Randolph, 


OrpHiitnd.  K«W' 
iastfon,  DoiliaD, 
Rya,  North 


Ray- 

iMd. 

HUMMino,  Antrim* 
PotcrlMro. 

HiflEKlok,  Chester- 
ft^  Frances- 
town. 

Hef>kiiiton,  Weare, 
LKmbarton,  Hen- 
niker. 

IWwiDqn.  Kalleld.. 

Lisbon,  Landaff, 
Franconui,  Ly- 
man. 

Littleton,  Bethle- 
hem Town. 


Union  superintendent. 


Clarence  M.  Harris,  Ashbmd. 
Aknxa  J.  Knowlton,  Clare- 


QiaB.    O.    Dalrymple,    Cole- 
hrook. 

LleweOyn  M.   Felch,   North 
Comraj. 

Cliarles  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 

Maro  S.  Brooks,  Exeter. 


Oeorse  A.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Howard  L.  Winslow,    Goff»- 

town. 
Almon  W.  Bushnell,  Gorham. 

C.  H*.  Walker. 


Albert  T.  Lano. 
Catherine  L.  Dole,  I^banon. 
Leon  E.  Prior,  Uillsboro. 
George  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 

Fred  S.  Libbey,  Contoooook. 


H.  I^eslie  Sawyer,  T^banon. 
Leonard  8.  Morrison,  I^isbon. 


Guy  E.  Si>eare,  Littleton. 


County. 


NKW  JRBSCT. 


Atlantic. 


Bergen. . . . . 
Burttngton. 
Camden — 
Cape  May.. 


Cumberland , 

EsMex , 

Gloureeter 

Hudson 

Himterdon 

Merrer , 

Middlestex , 

Monmouth 

Morris #..... 

Ocean , 

Fa!£<iir , 

Balem , 

S'Jiner^et 

Su^Hsex. I 

T'niou 1 

Warren ' 


<'ounty  superinlcndent. 


JkCW  MEXICO. 


r!ernalUlo. 


H.  M.  Cress»man,  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Wooster,  Hackensack. 
L.  J.  Kayser,  Mount  Holly. 

C.  S.  AlbertM)n,  Camden. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J.  Unger  Bridgeton. 
Oliver  J.  Morelock.  Newark. 

D.  T.  St  eel  man,  Woodbury. 
A.  U.  Updyke,  Jersey  City. 
J.  S.  Uonmau,  Flemingtou. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton, 

H.  B.  WUlia,  New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  Stralian,  Freehold. 
J.  11.  Hulsart,  Morristown. 
C.  A.  Morrb),  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Paterson. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Ralem. 
Henry  C.  Krebs,  Somer\'iIle. 
Haiph  Decker,  Newton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth. 
Howard  E.  Sbimer,  l^elvidere 


Towns  in  unioo. 


NEW  HAlfPSIIIRK— con. 

Meredith,     Woodstock, 

Gitfocd,  New  Haap- 

ton. 
Milford,  Amherst,  Hol- 

hs,  lloDt  Vernon. 
Newport,  N«w  Loxkdon, 

Sunnpee. 
Nortfawood,    Deerfleld, 

Lee,  NottiAiiam. 
Pembroke,  AUenstown, 

Msnimack. 
Penacook.        Hookaet, 

BoacawesL 
Pittsaeld,     Chichester, 

Loudon,    Bamstead, 
Rochestm-,  Rollinsford. 

Salem,  Atkinson,  Hud- 
eon. 

Somersworth,  New  Mar- 
ket. 

Stratford,  Northumber- 
land, Columbia. 

Swanzey,  Dublin,  Win- 
Hiester,  Harrisville. 

Tilton.  Belmont,  Gil- 
manton. 

Troy,  FitEwilliam, 
Hindj^e,  Jaifrey, 

Walpole,  Westmoreland, 
I>an^on,  Marlboro, 
Atatead. 

li\1uteAekl,  JefTerson, 
Bethlehem  Special. 

Wilton,  Hancock,  Tem- 
ple, N*w  Ip:iwich, 
(Greenville. 

WoKeboro,  Alt^n,  Farm- 
iiigton,  Tuftont>oro, 
N«w  Durham. 

Woodsville,  Haverlull, 
Bath,  Piermont. 


Union  superintendent. 


William  H.  Buker,  Mere- 
dith. 

Alfred  W.  Smith,  Mil- 
ford. 

W.  H.  S.  Ellingwood* 
N«wport. 

Walton  S.Adams,  North- 
wood  Center. 

Henrv  S.  Roberta,  Sun- 
cook. 

George  W.  Sumner,  Pen- 
acook. 

Frederick  T.  Johnson, 
Pittsneld. 

Charles  A.  Breck,  Roch- 
ester. 

James  A.  MacDougall, 
fialem. 

Edward  H.  Leonard, 
Somersworth. 

Orin  M.  Holman,  North 
Stratford. 

Andrew  P.  Averill, 
Keene,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Channing  T.  San2>oni« 
TUton. 

Lewis  S.  Record,  East 
Jaffrey. 

Everett  J.  Beet,  Walpole. 


Frank      W.      Jackson, 

Whiteneld. 
Louis  De  Wilt  Record, 

Wilton. 

F.  U.  I>audman.  Wulfe- 
boro. 

Norman  J.  Page,  Woods- 
vUle. 


Atanasio      Montoya,      Albn- 
qu^que. 


County. 


NEW  Mexico — con. 

Chaves 

Colfax 

DeBaca 


Dona  .\na.. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gaudalupe. 

Lea 

Lincoln- ... 

Luna 

McKinley.. 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba. 
Roo«evelt . . 
Sandoval... 
San  Juan... 
San  Mi{!uel. 
Santa  Fe. . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Tao5 

Torrance... 

Union 

Valencia... 


County  supcrintenlent. 


Mrs.  T,  W.  Hayes,  Ro^^well. 
Jav  T.  Conway,  Raton. 
J.KBickley.Clovis. 
Rachel  V.  Smith,  Fort  Sum- 
ner. 
R;  E.  Mc Bride,  LasCruoai. 
W.  A.  Poore,  CarLsbad. 
Mlw  I.  L.  Eckles,  Silver  City. 
Bonifacio  Lucero,  Santa  Rosa. 
Sarah  K.  Ellis,  Lovington. 
J.  £.  Koonce,  Carrixozo. 
Mrs.  Alice  Smith.  Doming. 
Palmer  Ketner.  Gallup. 
Milnor  Rudolph,  Mora. 
Lacy  Simms,  Alamogordo. 
J.  A.  Atkins,  Tucumc^ah. 
Jose  O.  Garcia,  Velarde. 
Sam  J.  Stinnett,  Portales. 
J.  Felipe  CasUllo.  Bernalillo. 
Earl  Douglas,  Aztec. 
Benito  F.  Baca,  I. an  Vega«». 
Nina  Otero  Warren.  Santa  Fe. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Dye,  Hillsboro. 
Mariin  Ix>pea,  Socorro. 
Pabio  Quintana,  Taos. 
Charles  L.  Burt,  Mountainair. 
H.  H.Errett,  Clayton. 
Sotumino  Baca,  Belen. 


1  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  rural  achoois  imder  their  supervision.    Bee  list,  p.  SI. 
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educahosal  dibectoby,  iflis-io. 

r  AND  Other  Local  SnPBBiNTENDE>jT9  or  Schools— Cod tinue4. 


DIMM  rapcHntnidfiit. 

K.  B.  Rir-hmmd,  ItsTeimB. 

■  "W.  J.  lUvfrlT,  Wut  Btrne, 
Warno  BatcIUIa,  CohOM.  . 
Fnok  L.  Tuthil],  FlUmoi*. 

'  John  D.  JmifS,  Cuba. 
O.  U.  Burdlrk,  Llttl«r.uw!ia 
W,  B.  UsrvDa],  CnnnMraeB. 
WOlat  L.  Wild.  WellsvlUe. 
Hiirv»y  B.  UeBlh-Omqung*. 

■  J.  E.  Ilurlburl,  Wlndior. 
K.  E.  BeUbv.  rnico. 
Krwln  B.  Whiuwy,  Whiincj- 

Polnl. 
Iwl    I.    CraDdsU,    FmnkJlo- 

rt  A.  FBrWHll,  nin.sd*l«. 


D.  B.  Connelly,  5low«. 

Tntll,  Htfrman. 

L.  WsldoBwafn,  Westflfld. 
I.  a.  Wrliflil,Fai«m»t. 
W»ller  C.  KinfT,  lIonurhMils, 
Baniil  Esncrbronk,  F.lraJts. 
EllmB,  Dniaoln,  Liurklopn. 
■   Alb*r(C.]5owms,N«wBQrI!ii. 

Jane  I  Si^hmck,  f)r«*n«. 

Mery  L.  Istwll.  Nonrlrti. 

OIIvetA.  Wol<T)tl,K*eseyai*. 
Eineil    B.    Sm^aal,    Elleu- 

ClgnK.  SiHlm,  Uonfn<  Forks. 

S.  I).  Smith,  EiU  Chaihstn, 

W.  U  UIIUds.  VsMEs. 

M.  a.  KiikBy,  Cltnmail. 

W.  K.  PMrti-k.Ciivtn. 

AdlU.HIiiilBi.UKInw. 

C,  D.  Curtcr.  Maiallion,  R.  3. 

"  "V.  VondBfKrill.tlldliev. 
4  R.  Mists,  nawneii'llle. 
>.  HuluM'U.'DfUiL 
etlfl  Whllnvy,  RotbuTf . 

—  }.  NelUiU,  FraukJin. 

A.  T.  liamllUin,  Hortb  Har 

.    Prank  L.  ilol^t,  Fiihklll, 
ClnyUHi  T.  liliKinan,  l!«unn. 
Clara  E.  Dram,  Clinion  Cor- 


It.  A,  jtuu).  l^irultr. 
W.E.PliraTEMtiiiroB. 
K.  D.  OnmlijfrKorlhCouins. 
V/.  E.  Deiulay,  BnlnKvlllf. 
"   '   Moww,  Schtoon  Laka, 

.tide  U.  Spear,  Wcslport. 

MoIlleJ.  rrlB«,IJpp«iJay. 
.   Uynla  E.  UauUtmald,  Uia- 

LaGraO.  Tiippdr  Laka. 

F.  H.  Wilcox,  NorUi  Oanpir. 

OarlnidaE.  U>-d*,UoIni. 
.   Fmd  A.  Slrrker,  Johiuiown 

John  farts,  feroadalbln. 
.   H,  W.  I'var,  Eut  PMObroka. 

J,  L.  U.  llpbjll,  Itataviu. 
.  Thus.  C.  r«i>-,  CalikilL 

"   ■'.  Mac  Nail  Kill,  Wjndhaia. 


Lewis 

IJfingstoa 

Mafllsoo 

Monroe 

Kontfomcry 

OnplJa 

Orlean.- 

Oswpjo 

Ot»EO 

ruliiam 


I>l9trtet  mpcdntendml. 


C  B,  BvileT.WdIi. 

A.  I.  now,  ftftsl  WTnB*ia. 

Sllai  C.  Simm,  IJerUiBet. 

C.  B,  KoOer.  LKlle  Palb. 

n.  M.  Itobliuin,  Pound. 

C.  M.  nww,  Adam.-. 

W,  J.  Ltanell,  Brownvilla. 

T.  B.  Stoel,  Clayion. 

R.     W.    Boyniaa,    Swietu 

r>.  1),  T.  MaRhall,  Redwogfl. 
3.  (T.  fCnnpp,  Phirndelnblt. 
Ulenn  O.  gucle.  CrortiaJl. 
Orwn  C.   Babbitt,  &ipast» 

Ruih  M.  Jobiuton,  Port  Uy 

A.  W.'  Trainer,  W«t  Igjitu. 


Irvlni  8.  aaara,  BaadHoa. 

R.  A.  FuDw.^^vlIki. 

'-—  ".  BaiTlL  O ■— 

ItayStU,  1 


John  C.  MalloGh,  OiaiAiiili. 

N.  llcrlnn  AtiPf,  ran  WmIb. 
"^ValLei  El*o«d,  Antft^r^am. 

■w!  D.  wl^nn.  iUnsomTtn*. 
Oirin  A.  Kolb,  Lockporl,  B. 

F,  I>.  S. 
U.  GufllDT  Hoffman,  Levi*' 
ItiT'P.  BoTdcr,   New  Ywk 

nany  C.  Buck,  nvVTille. 
W.  J.  Uwb,  Clbitoa. 
F.  E.  Uathewsm,  Verona. 
.E!  I  anion  D.AuaUvBanBTeU. 
Paulm  L.  SeatirBlaBTi)*. 
I'anlel  U.  Bloe,  Hoanifflih 
M.  E.  Binman,  Tnllir. 
11.  T.  Fugale,  J«n»~"'- 
E.  E.  llcDeiian,  U 


nttlDt. 

«cSEE. 


II,  S.  O.  Lorelea, 
E.  O.  SowT,  Bbt— 
1.  A.  BoUe*.  Ni 
Tbcnm  L.  McKJ 


Vary  J.  rnmUIn,  Medina. 
ram  V.  Lutlrmon,  AlUoB. 
fTiBiIra  W.  Smltli,  Holler- 
Mildred  Q.  ITatl.lMDU. 
J,  tl,  BoODcr,  RMiIsiid. 
Aura  A.  r^lv,  Oonitantli. 


Ucuu  Burlltijami 

Grac«   A.   Louden,    Coopcrr 

Jobn  E.  Ttederlrk,  OneonUu 

Uirrinn  Donaail,  Uorris. 
Floyd  R.  ThaypT,  Edmoiloa. 
A,  J.  WilHams.  Brewiler. 
Mrs,  c;.  B.  Clark,  TroT. 
Uia.  Adnlaide  W.    Gardner, 

ll.(;.<inibvl,  Eiut  GreeDboah, 


jr  .-asfs;  Pls(«lior«,  pstla  ol  co 
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XII. — CouNTT  AND  Other  Local  Superintendb?nts  OF  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Coanty. 


vtr^  TOBX— con. 


Rockland 

St.  lAwrenot. 


SaratogA.... 

Schenectady 
Scboharte... 

Bchoyler.... 

Seneca 

Steaben..... 


Suffolk. 


Sullivan. 


District  superintendent. 


George  W.  Miller.  Nanuet. 
W.  T.  Clark,  Hailesboro. 
F.  H.  Wallace,  Morristown. 
Oarlos  8.  Blood,  Heuvelton. 
V.  C.  Warriner,  Lisbon. 
Rose  If.  Libby,  Colton. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Orubb.  Norwood. 
E.  F.  McDonald,  Massena. 
A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 
A.  A.  Lavery,  Round  Lake.  . 
Lou  Messinger,  Ballston  Spa. 

E.  E.  Hinman,  Schuylervllle. 
A.  M.  HolUster,  Corinth. 
Frank    W.     Palmer,     Sche- 
nectady. 

Leslie  A.Tompkins,  Jefferson. 
Silas  Sprinstead,  C^bleskill. 
R.     w.     Eldredge,     Sharon 

Springs. 
Alberta  Spaulding,  Burdett. 
Jennie  M.   Ellison,   Reading 

Center. 
W.  S.  Wilson,  Ovid. 
Charles  B.  Earl,  Waterloo. 
Frank  U.  Smith,  Addison. 
Wlnfred  Morrow,  Bath. 
Howard  Harrison,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wilcox,  (Jreenwood. 
H.  M.  BriLsh,  Arkport. 
Ouyon  J.  Carter,  Avoca. 

J.  O.  McComiell,  Prattsburg. 

P.  B.  Matthews,  Dridgehamp- 
ton. 

J.  Henry  Younp,  Central  Isllp. 

Leonard  J.  Kmith,  Northport. 

F.  J.  Lewis.  Barryville. 

Charles  S.  Ilick,  Jeffersonvlllo. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Monti- 
cello. 


County. 


NEW  YORK— con. 

Tioga 


Tompkins. 


Ulster. 


Warren , 


Washington, 


Wayne. 


Westchester , 

Wyoming , 

Yates 


District  superintendent. 


A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 
M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 
H.  T.  Whittemore,  Nichols. 
Fred  A.  Beardsley,  Trumans- 

burg. 
Hattie  K.  Buck,  North  Lans- 
ing. 
John  D.  BlRelow  Ithaca. 
Emily  S.  Burnett,  Kingston; 

Station  R. 
J.  U.  GiUette,  Port  Ewen. 
J.  M.  Schoonmakcr.  Accord. 
W.  J.  Andrews,  Oliverea. 
F.  F.  Gunn,  Glens  Falls. 
J.  R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Lan<^ 

ing. 
Mrs.    Rose    Minnick,    Glens 

Falls. 
Amelia  Blasdcll,  Fort  Ann. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  S.  Devlne,  Hudson 

Falls. 
Mary  A.  Potter,  Greenwich, 

R.  F.  D.  4. 

F.  H.  Rich,  Salem. 

Mrs.  Heloi  C.  Andrews^ 
Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Cosad,  Woloott. 

Albert  H.  McMurray,  Wal- 
worth. 

R.  O.  Brundige,  Ontario. 

S.  J.  Preston,  vvhlte  Plains. 

C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

G.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station, 
J.  T.  McGurrcn   Bliss. 
Harriet  M.  Patch,  Cowles\llla, 
G.  H.  Stratton.  Castile. 
J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Van. 
E.  P.  Corbit,  RushvUle. 


County. 


NOBTH  CABOUNA. 


Alamance , 

Alexanier...., 

Alleghany 

An-Kin , 

Ashe , 

Avery , 


Beaufort 

Bertie , 

Bladen , 

Brunswick..... 
Buncombe..... 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

CaldweU , 

Camden , 

Carteret , 

Caswell 

Catawba , 

Chatham 

(  herokee....... 

(  howan , 

(lay 

(  levelanj , 

Columbus , 

(raven , 

fumbcrlanl... 

Currituck , 

Dare , 

Davidson , 

Davie , 

Duplin 

Durham , 


County  superintendent. 


J.  H.  Flemmini:,  Graham. 

A.  F.  Sharpe,  Stony  I'oint. 
J.  O.  Jolnes,  Stratford. 

W.  C.  Bivens,  Wadesboro. 
C.  M.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek. 
Frank  A.   Edmonson,  New- 
land. 
H.  H.  Mcl>ean,  Washin-^ton 
H.  W.  Early,  Win  Isor. 

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Oarlanl. 
M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 
W.  H.  Hipps,  Asheville. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 
R.  M.  Smith,  liCnoir. 

F.  M.  Eason,  Camden. 

L.  B.  Emmett,  Stella. 

O.  A.  Anderson,  Yancey ville. 

George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

F.  ^  Williamson,  Pittsboro. 

A.  It  Martin,  Murphv. 
M.  L.  Wright,  Edenton. 
T.  C.  Scroggs.  Hayosville. 
J.  Y.  Irvln,  Shelby. 

F.  T.  Wooten,  Chadboum. 
S.  M.  Brinson.  New  Bern. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayettcville. 
W.  D.  Cox,  Moyock. 

James  E.  Holmes.  Manteo. 
S.  G.  Hasty,  Leximrton. 
F.  P.  Bradley,  Mor>ksville. 
M,  H.  Wooten,  Kenan^JvUlo. 

C.  W.  Massey,  Durham. 


County. 


NORTH  CAROLINA- 

continued. 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gat«s 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Hen  ierson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Ire<loll 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jon^s 

Ivce , 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Ma<lison 

Martin 

MiX'lilenberg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 


County  superlnlcndent. 


R.  E.  Sentelle.  Tarboro. 

W.  B.  Speas  WinHon-Salem. 

E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 

F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 

J.  H.  I^ssiter,  Gatesville. 
R.  P.  Jenkins,  Stecoah. 
J.  F  Webb,  Oxford. 
J.  E.  Debnam,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  RbpidSL 

B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington. 
R.  A.  Sentell,  Waynesville. 
W.  S.  Shitle,  Hen  lersonvills 
N.  W.  Britton,  Winton. 

J.  A.  McRae,  Raeford. 

G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Qiuutor. 
James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 
J.  N.  Wilson.  Cullowhee. 

L.  T.  Royall,  Smithfield. 
John  R.  Barker,  Trentoa 
E.  M.  Judd,  Sanford. 
Joseph  Kin5ey,  Kinston. 
L.  B.  Beam,  Lincolnton. 
N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion. 
M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 
Fred  C.  Sams,  Mars  mil. 
A.  J.  Manning,  Williamstoa. 
J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 
D.  W.  Greene,  Wing. 
W.  A.  Cochran,  Troy. 
John  A.  McLeod,  Carthagt. 
Oscar  Creech,  Nashville. 


EDVGAnOltAL  MBECTOBY,  ISIS-ID. 
'D  Otuek  Local  Svpesintendknts  or  Schoou — CoBtuitud. 


Couniy. 

C«m.,..,..la«^nt. 

founlj. 

<..„,.,p»,.«™,. 

conUnued.' 

W.  ruwt,  WilmliwiflB. 

p.  J.  Unit.  JaFkwn. 

W.^  Tbompsua,  J«l™i.- 

Chaiies  IVVoeJbfe.Honltmi. 

B.  W.  §°1'ohb!cci1urnbu*! 
T.  F.  Bulla.  A^tHlwn. 

l,.J,»eU.Rwklneliam. 

j]  R.  Allen!  neidsviUe. 
K.  a.  Klicr.  EalU^bury. 

i:it«'aas: 

S.  K.  Hlsbct.  UoDTOo. 

Jcita  W.  Dsrdpn,  nrnunilb. 

£.  T.  Alklnwn.  Colilshom. 
r.  r.  Wrisbt  Hunlim  inrlt. 
c.  L.  Coon,  fl-ll-an. 
J.  T.  R«m,  Ya.|kinvHle. 

W.  0.  UtiniiL,  Winilam. 

How  Waener,  ITpttlnefr. 
KicBle  j7Nic-L«n.\aIlf!.rltT. 
mer  Anderson,  Miancnau- 

Uabl'e'l.napp.Uedors. 
H.  E.  Uyn^  Bottinmii. 

^«l'j.  KrtM-funEil™!. 
MaltipC™btne.EI&na.l«. 

I:«t«rBriEElf.  I.lnton. 
llarr  E.  Bpallr.  CurrinKlon. 

U.  Beatrinlobnslanc,  Orand 

lllDl  Aincd,  rsrson. 
Tarn  V.  Itanniv.  Coojicrslown 
ShJrlcy  Fai,  UdII. 
AdriaWIUlanu  Bti*],.. 

Goo'a.  nonchinl .  A^lcr. 

fi:£:V-'-S;:r 

V.A.I.«veJl,  Mtanhiy. 

niBrwSI^''jSSi!'cavalffr. 
flam C.  dim,  RuBhy, 
JohnA.IIfllR.  nrvlLsl.ake. 

"""^mn'u^"'- 

HMUy  IJlvo.  Forman. 

I.:  W.  C^biak^i^ika. 

Hkau 

Tepqulmant 

11;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Aagat  Risrn,  BherbrMte. 

Toiriier 

g^wpfi 

Rutbfrtbni 

A'Liabuia.' .■.■.;:;; 

&';::::;:::::: 

W.  L.  TlwlcKiT,  Wt«  Vaioa, 

H.  D.Clarke,  JaUeraoa. 

*yn»" 

isas 

<i*o.  M.  Pome.  fit.  Claiistina. 

SSE-:::::::::' 

aT""";::::::: 

CWmMiI 

Clinlon 

!?»"::::::::: 

rii>-Bbu«o 

laS;;:;:::::::: 

W»hiii«on 

li.  C.  Aullnn'an.  Ratiria' 

at;::::::::: 
y<^i^r 

^rS^- 

Iii'lawaro, 

I'au!  U.  Lybarrr.  IMIbwinl 

&'.";:::::::::. 

fiailii"::::::::::::: 

W.  ().  Wolfa,  CambrHte. 
1'lia.T  A.  Jobitoon.  UmdnaaU. 
A.J  N-DwIan.FliHllar. 

,';:t,&.'s,r 

ar!£! 

l;;;;;?;;;i>-:;;;:::::: 

^m 

j»'ri™ 

!£X::::::::::: 

Up;;;;;;;;;;; 
jSS';;;;;;;;;; 

flnldan  Vallrjr 

CrandForka 

llptS^^ 

vr.  A.  Hliroi.Elyrla. 

Mrtilisin 

MiK^rulo 

W.  H.  llDi>taDd,  I^IUB. 

«om.lTail 

Hi;L.,-, 

C.  H.  V-nnr,  romaror. 

UBllsvillB. 

rniibhiu.;;!;;;;;;; 

&;;;;;;;;;;;; 
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—CouNTT  AND  Otheb  Local  Superintendenta  OF  BcHooLs— Coniiniied. 


ontinued. 


;um. 


a.... 

:yll*! 


J]., 
vras. 


rt. 


s.... 


4. 

VIIOMA. 


n 


n. 


BO. 


C.  C.  Cravrford,  Mount  Qilead. 
John  8.  ICcUiBiiiii,  ZMiesviUe. 
H.  L.  Bates,  CftldwciU. 
A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clinton. 
J«1ki  C.  Berg,  Paulding. 

D.  B.  Rig^,  N«w  Lexington. 
M.  C.  Warren,  Orcleville. 
J.  D.  McKinley,  Wa\-erly. 

E.  O.  Pore,  Ravenna. 
W.  8.  Focarty,  Eaton. 
O.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa. 

E.  W.  Bell,  Aiamifield. 
A.  W.  Whetstone,Cliillieothe. 
8.  A.  Harbourt,  Fremont. 
Edw.  lleCott'en,  Portsmouth. 
J.  E.  Sherck,  TiiSn. 
W.  E.  l^ortlnKton,  Sidney. 
J.  J.  Amwtroog,  Canton. 

C.  A.  Flickiniser,  AJcron. 
J.  £.  Boetticher,  Warren. 
Oms.  Barthelmeh.  New  Phil- 
adelphia. 

D.  H.  Sellers.  Marysville. 
3.  A.  QreuBhh,  Van  Wert. 

C.  H.  Copeland,  McArthur. 

F.  B.  Harri.s,  I^ebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith.  Marietta. 

G.  U.  Baumgardncr.  Woostcr. 
W.  A.  Salter,  Bryan. 
H.  E.  Hall.  BowUni;  r.roen. 
James  H.  Grove,  Upper  San- 
dusky. 

W.  W.  Kimbroiigh,  Stilwell. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 
J.  B.  Earlo.  Atoka. 
OranvilloT.  Ayrcs,  Beaver. 

D.  P.  Ivowo,  8ayrc. 
Mrs.LloydC.Smith,Watonga. 
R.  K.  Mcintosh.  Duraut. 
C.  W.  Rosure,  Anadarko. 
John  L.  Rice,  Kl  Reno. 
(}.  W.  Coffman.  Animore. 
J.  Norwood  Peterson,  Tahlo- 

quah. 

J.  T.  Kced,  Hueo. 

Mrs.    Zilpha    rreiich,    Boise 
City, 

W.  R.  Clark,  Norman. 

J.  M.  Cusenberry,  Coalite. 

J.  A.  Johnson,  I^wton. 

J.  Whilt  Johnson,  Walter. 

Tom  W.  Smith,  Vinila. 

Helen  Fltchel,  Sapulpa. 

Fred  E.  La  Rue,  Arapaho. 

Clark  Bell,  Jay. 

Gertrude  Thomas,  Tuloga. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  I>ce,  Amclt. 

Jas.  W.  Tyler,  Enid. 

W.  Cromwell,  Pauls  Valley. 

M.  H,  Shepard.  Chickiuslia. 

I  John  W.  Williams,  Medlord. 

M.  C.  Butler,  Manguui. 

'  Harry  V.  Hicks,  Hollis. 

j  W.  1).  Drake.  BuITalo. 

'  J.  J.  Powell,  Stigler. 

:  V.  H.  Durham.  Uoldcnville. 

'  W.  T.  Clark,  Altns. 

I  J.  M.  Dyer.  Waurika. 

I I  W .  W.  Van  Noy .  Tishomingo. 

I  A.  D.  Kersey,  Ncwkirk. 

er j  Mrs.  Sara  Lislon.  Kingfisher. 

J.  B.  Hendrix,  Hol)art. 

Carrie  Chandler,  Wilhurton. 

J.  Arthur  Skinner,  Poteau. 

O.  W.  Bass,  Chandler. 

Margaret  DooUttle,  Guthrie. 


OKL.VHOMA— contd. 


Love 

McClaia... 
McCurtain. 
Mclntodi . . 

MsLior 

Marshall . . 

Mayes ,. 

Murray . . . 
Muskogee. 

Nol>le 

Nowata 

Okfuskee.. 
Oklahoma. 


Okmulgee ... 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Pa)me 

Pittssburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie... 
Pushmataha  — 

Roger  Mills 

R(^ors 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tilman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

WasluQi^n 


Washita.... 

Woods 

Woodward. 


ORE(iC)N. 


Baker , 

Bonton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos , 

^  rooK -••««■••••«. 

Currv , 

Pescliutes 

^  Doui^las 

Gilliam , 

Grant 


Haim*y 

Hood  River. 

Jack.^n 

JetTcrson  — 
Josepliiue... 


Klamath. 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln . . 
Linn 


Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

.Multnomsdi. 

Polk 

Sherman . . . . 
Tillamook... 

Umatilla 

I'nion 

Wallowa.... 

Wasco 

Washingtoo. 

Wheelor 

Yamhill 


CMmty  superinteodant. 


Martha  Daves.  Marietta. 
Beatrice  Ward.  Purcell. 
L.  N.  Oray,  IdabelL 
R.  J.  MulUns,  EuEaula. 
IxMiesa  Speeht,  Fairview. 
J.  R.  Mcnendoo.  BfadiU. 
GBdotta  Archer,  Pryor. 
Noia  R.  mn,  Sulphur. 
W.  A.  Battles,  Muskogee. 
Geo.  F.  Dennis,  Perry. 

E.  R.  Bell,  Nowata. 

Geo.  F.  Durham,  Okemah. 
Mrs.  Anna  Burks-Love,  Okhh 

hcuna. 
R.  G.  Croekmore,  Okniidged. 
John  N.  Porter,  Fftwhuska. 
J.  M.  Rowley,  BUaml. 
1.«o  B.  Smith.  Pawnee. 
John  R.  Helsser.  Stillwater. 
T.  T.  Lewis,  McAlester. 
A.  Floyd,  Ada. 
n.  M.  Fowler.  Tecumseh. 
W.  C.  PaiTie,  Antlera. 
W.  A.  Aduns,  Cheyenne. 
A.  K.  Ross,  Claremore. 
W.  A.  BUllngsley.  Wewoka. 
Fred  Mershon,  ^Olsaw. 
J.  A.  Cames,  Duncan. 

F.  P.  Stultz,  Onymon. 
T.  O.  Davis,  Frederick. 
Mrs.  Minette  Hedges^TuJsa. 
Mrs.  Fern  H.  Sixer,  wagoner. 
Helen  L.  Dunaway,  Bartles- 

viUe. 
Albert  F^iton,  Conlell. 
C.  J.  Godfrey,  Alva. 
W.  L.  Pitt  man  Woodward. 


Elmotta  Bailey.  Baker. 
R.  E.  Cannon.  CorvalUs. 
J.  E.  Calavan,  Orern  City. 
O.  H.  Byland,  Astoria. 
J.  W.  Atlen,  St.  Helens. 
R.  £.  Baker,  CoqoiUe. 
J.  E.  Mvers,  Prinevillc. 
W.  M.  :^ent,  Gold  Beach. 
J.  Alton  Thompson,  13(*nd. 
O.  C.  Brown,  Roseburg. 
J.  CSturpill,  Condon. 
W.  W.  Austen,  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  Bums. 
L.  B.  Gibson,  Hood  River. 
G.  W.  Agcr,  Jacksonville. 
Mrs.  lilllan  Watts,  Madras. 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Grants 

Pass. 
Edna  T.  WelLs.  Klamath  Falls. 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Lakeview. 

E.  J.  Moore,  Eugene. 
R.  P.  Goin.  Toledo. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cummmgs,  Al- 
bany. 
Fay  dark.  Vale. 
W.M.Sraitfr,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Lena  S.  Shurte,  Iloppnor 
W.  C.  Alderson,  Portloncl. 
Fred  S.  Crowlev,  I'allas. 

F.  E.  FafSBn,  Moro. 

G.  B.  Lamb,  Tillamook. 
W.  W.  Green,  Pendclton. 
Mrs.A.  E.  Ivanhoe,  La  Grande 
J.  C.  Cooley,  Enterprise. 

C.  T.  Bonney,  The  ralles. 
N.  A.  Frost,  HilLsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons.  FuisiL 
8.  S.  Duncan,  McMinnvilto. 
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County. 

Counly. 

H.  Milton  Roth,  Oeltysburn. 
Samt  .Hamilton,  Wi1liln.i|burg. 
f,'  "■  Hfllnmn,  Kittannlng. 
David  C.  Loelre,  Beaver. 
Lloyd  II.  HInile,  Bod  lord. 
E.  U.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  8.  DavV  Altooi». 

U.  8.'  Bentl,  f  bensbuTE. 
C,  K,  Phwlcrcr,  Emimrium. 

N.  E.  Heet'er,  Clarion. 
C^B  A.  w'ctsgcrbcr,  Cl«r- 

I.  N.MfCloskfT,  Lock  Haven 
Wm.  W.  Evan.s,  BloomsburE 
P.  r>  Blair,  Mradvllle, 
J.  Kelso  Oreen,  railisle. 

condnued, 
I^ckawnnna 

{iT&STSii. 

g^"^ 

Il^^sr- 

(■mobria 

lE??!^;:;;;;;; 

ESSlXSiii::: 

IVrry 

1. 11.  Mauser  Punbary. 

Clinton 

?.,ii"ffi."SS3^ 

Efi"^ 

&;;:::;;;;;;. 

?£.::::::::::::: 

I>.  w,  Armrtrong,  RwUbL 

Fullon ■  i.  Emery  ^homi-,   Met'™- 

Creene H.  H.  Preeland.  Wayncshiirc. 

Waiihiiiglon 

Wa>T» 

JuntaU 0.  E.  Kaiinman,  MeAlli^trr- 

YCTk 

C."w.  Stine,  York. 

I.„M.». 

Hi  via  Ion, 

p„u„..„«,»,.™. 

Thomas  H.ra«ldT,All«v, 

"«""-■"■"'«■"- 

Bpnlio   Panglllnan   (ai'tlng), 

O.IL  Charles,  Tai'Mlaran? 
R.  L.  Bar™.  Maloln'. 

Wontamiti  Le'vln.  Kapa. 
F.  E.  llemenvay,  Capli. 

&"""■.:::::;; 

John  C,  Early  (acting).  Diun» 

Bataan 

fioy  ^"oS^^^tSi^^ 

Batanw 

natido. 

«olic^^ 

n.  FIt>Idcn  Nutter  (uttlt), 
Catbatomn. 

^t^l'^r- 

Copl' 

Jobn    SJ.    HolxTH    (ai-Hncl, 

Edward  J  Miiriihv.  Viran. 
JamesC.BeiMl.llMlo. 
AlciandrrM.  Wiley  (ac(inp), 

n!oj!li"l«Kl,llantaOr..f. 
8.   Colin  CaDllib.-!!  latLing), 

11.  A^  ilSdnor,  \fanilB. 
Lei"1ef;nrlo  VliloriHotBltinel,  1 

<-alaran. 
ArLI..X.Kotiso(aeting],Caga- 

C.  Skalteliol,  HapTio. 

L.  P,  Willis  (attinpj,  Cabana- 

llocosNorIP 

Lur^na. 
llonorio  Poblador,  Bu  Ta- 

AM(™iloNera(acliiif),  Ih^ 

Apn-iln 

Charles  B.  Crowther  (acUof}, 

Arthur  E.  llarpst,  CoUblbl. 
Henry  C.   Blanlon   (Mttil|}> 

l.loyd  I).  iarby(actlnc},Z4» 

NuevaBcIJa 

Cnhii^ato 

Nue™Via-ajtt 

Ralph  II.   Worsley  (actinFl, 

Lanio 

OecWenlaUJep™.. 

kamt./jjiNVa,".';!!!",' 

COTTXTY  ST'PEBTKTF.?fDF,KTS. 
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* 

Division. 

Divi.sion  superintendent. 

Division. 

Division  superlntcndenut. 

PORTO  RICO. 

Adiuntas 

Luis  A.  Pad  ilia. 

Santiago  Veve,  jr. 

Don  W.  Snow. 

R.  H.  Sploer.                             j 

Manuel  0.  Nin.                         i 

Ismael  Maldonado. 

Manuel  Xegron  Collaro. 
William  F.  LiHlcfu'ld. 
Gcranlo  Sellcs  v  Sola. 
Juliet  A.  Casrv. 
Beatrix  l/a-;>aile. 
Alan  11.  Limh. 

Harold  S.  Corlctt. 
Oscar  Porrata.  jr. 
Francisco  (iu^iamblde. 
Servando  Kabainne. 
Cecilio  Tor^c^  lirve.s. 
Hatuey  Diaz  Baldorioty.           , 
Marshall]).  Rice. 

Town  superintendent. 

PORTO  RICO -con. 
Isalx'la 

Carlos  Rivera  Ufret. 

AEuadilla 

!  Juana  Dia». 

Charles  J.  Kellev 

Aibonito 

1 uncos 

Celestino  BcuiiAZ. 

A  nA.sco 

Lares 

R  A.Seifarra. 

Arecibo 

Manati 

Joseph  C.  Morin. 
Pedro  P.  Aran. 

AlTOVO- 

1  Maricoti 

Barros 

Mavaguez 

R.  B.  Barlow. 

Bavamon 

Naguabo 

Valeriano  Flores  v  Rolilfs. 

CaboRoJo 

Caguas 

Camuy 

j  Ponce 

John  P.  Blanco. 

1  Rio  Grande 

1  RioPiedras 

Salinas 

Samuel  D.  W.  Mills. 
Cecil  E.Sti^vens. 

Car(M  iDa 

Juan  E.  Castillo. 

Cavpy 

San  (rcrman 

'  San  Juan 

Jud.son  V.  McGuire. 

Ciales 

George  V,  Keclan. 

Coamo 

San  Sebastian 

T(ia  Baja 

llerminio  Rodrtguei. 

Comcrio 

Jose  B.  Fontane-s« 

Corozal 

Utuado 

Jose  C.  Rosarlo. 

Fajardo 

(iuayama 

(fua  vanilla 

Vega  Baja 

Victor  M.  Snares. 

1  Yabucoa 

Bernardo  lluyke. 

j  Yauco 

Charles  E.  Miner. 

Huinacao 

1 
I 

1 

Town. 

Town. 

Town  superintendent. 

RHODE  IflLANU.l 

Chariest  own 

Exeter 

1 

S.  Hu"'.««ey  Reed.  Westerly. 
George  E.  Moue\ .  l.ibortV.       ' 
Clovis  H.  Mitclioll,  North  Scil-  , 

uate. 
Irving C.  Mitchell,  Greenville.  ' 
(Movis  II.  Milohell,  North  St^l- 

iiate. 
J.    Webster    Coombs,    Little 

Compi  on. 
1 

RHODE  I.SLAND— 

continued. 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

New  Shoreham 

Richmond 

Joel  Peckham.  Aquldneck. 

William  A.  BradV,  Narragan- 
sett  Pi«r. 

Walter  E.  Young,   Block  Is- 
land. 

Foiitcr 

Cflor^stcr 

J>tniestown 

Charles  J.  Greene,  Kenyon. 
Joseph  Rose,  Washington. 

LiuX'ompton 

West  Greenwich . . . 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

1 

'            Couuty. 

County  superintendent. 

.««01;TH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville 

W.  J.  Evans.  AbbevlMc. 
H.  R.  Chapman,  Aiken. 
J.  B.  Felton,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 
IL  J.  Crourh,  Barnwell. 
W.  M.Stnnmeyer,  Beaufort. 
I.  B.  Marshe,  Mont'ks  Corner. 
B.  F.  Kell^,  St.  Matthews. 
H.  H.  McCarlev,  Charle'^ton. 
^V.  C.  McArthiir,  (ialTney. 
W.  D.  Knox,  Chester. 
J.  A.  Knight,  Chestt-riield. 
E.  J.  Browne,  Manning.            ' 
H.  8.  Strickland,  Wallprbf.ro. 
D.  L.  I^wis,  Darlington. 
R.  S.  Rogers,  Dillon.                 , 
J.  A.  Parler,  St.  C.eorge. 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Edgefield. 
W.  W.  Turner.  Winnsboro. 
A.  H.  Ga.s«|ue,  P'loren'^. 
J.  W.  Doar,  Georgetown. 
M.C.  Barton,  (Jreenville. 
T.  E.  Dorn.  (5-reenwocd. 
J.  W.  Rou'Je,  Hampton. 
M.  J.  Bullock,  Conway. 
S.  B.  Owens.  Hidseland. 

SOITH  CAROLINA— 

i          continued. 

Marion 

Marlboro 

;  Ne wberrv 

Aiken 

S.  J.  Wall,  Marion. 

Anderson 

Bambers 

A.    L.   Easterling,    Bennetta- 
ville. 

Bamwefl 

C.  .M.  W'ilson.  Newb*»rrv. 

Beaiifort 

Oconee.. 

Thomas  .\.  Smith.  Walhalla. 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Orangeburg 

i  Picken.^ 

Richland 

L.    W.    Livingston,    Orange> 

burg. 
R.  T.  Ilalhun,  Pickens. 
0.  D.  Seav,  Columbia. 

Chester 

j  Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

I'nion 

F.  0.  Black,  Saluda. 

Chesterfield 

C^laf'endon 

B.  S.  Haynes,  Spartanburg. 
J.  U.  Havnesworth,  Sumter. 
Jas.  H.  nope,  Union. 
N.  D.  Lesesne 

Colleton 

Darlington 

WilliauLsburg 

York 

DiUonT 

J.  E.  Carroll.  York. 

Dorchester 

Edgefield 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

'  .\urora 

Fafrfield 

Florence 

Elva  Ilowey.  Plankinton. 
I  for  tense  Baobitt,  Huron. 

Oeorcetown 

Beadle 

Greenville 

'  Bennett 

C-lara  Parlasca.  Martin. 

Greenwood 

Hamnton 

Bon  Homme 

1  Brookines 

J.  W.  Whuing,  TjTidall. 
Herbert  Blakelv,  Brookings. 
R.  N.  Ax  ford,  Aberdeen. 

Horrv 

1  Brown 

Jasner 

Bnile 

Evalena  Rossman.  Chamber- 

Kershaw 

TiAnpAst^r 

I.  J.  McKende,  Camden. 
V.  A.  Lingle,  Lancaster. 
J.  H.  Sullivan,  Laurens. 
J.  T.  Munnerlyn,  Bi.shopville. 
A.  D.  Martin,  l^xington. 
T.  J.  Price,  McCormick. 

iSeea 
18 5 

Buffalo 

lain. 
Julia  Hart,  Gann  Valley. 

T  Atirens 

1  Butte 

Mae  Scotney,  Bellefourche. 
W.  A.  Bentley,  Mound  City. 
Ruth  E.  Sabin,  I>ake  Andes. 
Katie  Sprague,  Clark. 

Lee 

Camnbell 

Lexington 

MoCormlck 

Charles  Mix 

Clark 

85371^— 

Jsop.  87. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

so  urn    DAKOTA— 

continued. 
Clav 

F.  Belle  ("onrow,  Vermilion. 
Sera  Heeve,  Watertown. 
Frances  Deliiney.  Mcintosh. 
Ethel  Mont  gom'erv.  Cu.«*ter. 
Emma  Mci'lintock.  Mitchell. 
Ira  Howell,  Webster. 
A.  W.  Munson,  (Mear  Ijike. 
J.  A.  G.  Smith,  Timl>er  U-ike. 
Geo.  E.  Sunders.  Armour. 
Lillian  Theil,  Tosuich. 
Helen  Brelsford.Hot  .Sprinps. 
Mrs.     SiLsie     P.     8wartout, 

Faulkton. 
Sidney  Barriclow.  Milhnnk. 
K.  H.  Cressmun.  Burke. 
Jenme  O'Neal.  Philip. 
EUiott  A.  Parker.  Uayti. 
Jes.sie  Moncur,  Miller. 
Jessie  UolK^rtson,  Alexawina. 
Minnie  K.  Stejjner.  BuiTalo. 
Daisy  .^olh»»rjr.  Pierre. 
Benl.  Kaufmann.  rn«eman. 
Piiuluie  D.  Gray.  Hi;;hm.»re. 
T..  S.  Du  BoM.'Kadoka. 
Kiiby  C.  Bromwell,  We-ln;?- 

Codington 

Cors'jn 

Custer 

Pavis  Ml 

Dav 1 

Deuel 

Dewev 

Dougfjv.^ 

Kdmunds 

Fall  IliNor 

Kttulk 

Grant 

(Jrecjnry 

Haakon 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

HugliHS 

Hutchinson 

Hvdc 

Jackson 

Joruuld 

Count  V. 


Jones 

Klnp^burv. 

Lake '.. 

Lawrence . . 
Lincoln....' 

Lvman 

WiCook.... 
Mcl'herson. 
Marshall . . . 

Meade 

MHlettc.  .. 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 


ton  Springs. 
L.  M.  Powers.  Munlo. 


Moo«ly , 

Penni'igtou.. 

Pcrkin-^ 

Pot  trr 

Kol)erts 

Saubi>ru 

Hpink , 

Stanley 

Stillv 

Tripp 


...! 


Turner. .. 

l.'riion 

Walworth. 
Yankton.. 
Ziebach... 


TK.VNr.-^SF.E. 


Andersim. 
Bedford . . , 
Benton.... 
Bledsoe... 
Blount . . . 
Bradley. . . 
Cam))))ell. 
Cannon. .. 
Carroll.... 

Carter 

Cheatham. 

Chester 

Claith)nie. 
Clav 


ColTtX' 

Crockett 

Cunil>erland 

].>avjd.son 

Decatur 


\.  A.  Coulson.  I>e  ."^iiu'f . 

-Mice  Uippe,  Madis4)n. 

-N'cUie  \Narren.  l>i>ad\\ix>d. 

H.  M.  Dale.  Canton. 

Ben  Bower.  Oacoina. 

Laura  Boiichie.  Salem. 

W.  K.  Bishop.  Ix»ola. 

Jessie  Stcwuit.  Uritton. 

Jlarrv  L.  Smith.  Sturjii;. 

T,  H.  Gro.  lie.  Wliii.'  Itivvr. 

Kdtnu'id  St»»i»lc.  Ilowur*!. 

Mr?J.  Anna  -\f.  K<ldv.  Sioux 
Falls. 

.Mii-e  <'i)onro'l.  FlaU'lr^iiu. 

Adellu  S.  Ij.-arh.  Kapid  Citv. 

A.   \.  Ihile.  r.i^on. 

Marttaret  Bri-^i-oe.  <roH  v^burj?. 

J.  W.  Thoma-.  Sio»'t:»n. 

.\.  J.  Smaller'.  Wooii-«o.  ket. 

E.  n.  Kahl.  Redfielfl. 

Roln'rta  Smith,  Fori  Pierre. 

Je>.«eT.  Hayes.  Onida. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Brownlow,  Win- 
ner. 

Nellie  I.  Appleliv.  J*arker. 

Alice  A.Tollefs.;n.  Klk  Point. 

E.  H.  Notelhwm.  Sclln. 

(Jeo.  A.Clark.  Yankton. 

Walter  K.  AI.-n/.cl.  Dupnv. 


W.  11.  Miller.  Clinton. 
Louis  Wilhoife.  Sh«'lb>ville. 
E.  J.  Clenieiu.  Caindi'ii. 
John  M.  Gerren.  I*ik»*ville. 
.Vancy  I.*e  Broaily.-VLirvville. 
S.  Y.  .\.dco<'k.  Clevelan<i. 
Joe  Jennings.  Jacksl»oro. 
W.  H.  Finley.  Woodbury. 
D.  T.  Barnhiil.  lluntm^don. 
J.  K.  Uitihie.  EliraMhton. 
P.  H.  Duke,  Ashland  Ci?y. 
N.  B.  Hardeman ,  IIender.s<m. 
.\.  otto  Irwin.  Tazewell. 
K.     C.     Ledbellor,      Willow 

(Jrove. 
().  L.  Mc-Mahan.  Newport. 
J.  H,  Ix'ming.  Manchester. 
T.  E.  I^w«.*rv.  Alamo. 
J.  S.  Cline.  cVossville. 
W.  C.  Dodson.  Nashvilk». 
Geo.  L.  Wortham,  Deralur- 

ville. 


ii 


'■\ 


T  EN  N  ESSE  K— con. 


Dekalb 

Dick.s<m , 

Dyer 

Fayet  le , 

Feht  re.^s . 

Franklin 

(iibson , 

Giles 

Cfrainger..... 

(]  reene 

Grundv 

Hanibien 

Hamiltcm 

Ilamtxk 

liirdfunan... 

Hartlin 

Hawkins. . . . 
Hrty\\o.'Ki. ... 
Ib'iiderson... 

Ih'ury 

Ilicknian 

Houston 

Hiunphn'ys. 

Jark.^ou 

James 

Jeirer.stm 

J<ilin-on 

Kni»x 


Lake 


Laud<Td:i?«^ 

Lawrmrr 

I.iiKuln ' 

London 

McMiiin 

Ma'^on 

Madi<«)ii 

Marion 

M;ir>h\ll 

M:iu?  V 

.MH-s 

Monroe • 

MonJ  •^ornery 

M()on» 

Morgan 

Obi.in 

OvtTton 

IVrrc 

fickelt >. 

I'olk 

Piiin.un 

Roane 

HotKMl>4)n 

Rulhcrlonl 

.S('<it  ( 

S<>.niai(hie 

Sc'.  icr 

."^lli'IllV 

SmiHi 

Stewart 

SnIli\aT» 

.Sunnier 

Ti[jton 

Tr.)ii-ilale 

riiiciji 

I  nion 

Van  Bun  n 

^^'arr^n 

Wa-Jhimjton 

Way  no 

Weakley 

Whilo 

Winiam-^m 

Wilson 

1 


County  superintendent. 


Emmons  Givan.  Libertr. 
R.  E.  Corlew.  Charlotte. 
R.  M.  Grills.  DyersburK. 
W.  T.  Lofteins.  SoinervOle. 
W.  R.  .*5t.>rie.  Jamestown. 
W.  J.  .\rni»l<L  Wilichestn-. 
J.  B.  Cimuninj^s.  Trenton. 
B.  rr.  Gaulrney.  Pnlo.'tki. 
H.  (J.  Farmer,  RutletM^. 
JfM^l  N.  Pl«'rre,  Grpenevflle. 
J.  1.1.  Rollins.  Ahamont. 
W.  S.  Ivy.  Morrisrown. 
J.  \V.  Aliel.t  hattanootni. 
Georpe  Jaynes.  Sneinlville. 
J.  D.  Turner.  Bolivar. 
J.  C.  Smith.  Sail illo. 
Hov  Myers,  RfKers%-JlIe. 

F.  R.  Oirilvic,  Brown.«ville. 
(».  E.  llolmt^.  I.A>xin(^oo. 
Joe  It  on  I  on.  Pari>. 
Herman  Pratt.  Ont re ville. 
1>.  J.  McAuIav.  Erin. 

W.  H.  Knight.  Waverly. 
W.  L.  Dixon,  Gahiosboro. 
W.  TL  itoark.  Ooltewah. 
R.  C.  Me  \ndrews,  Daudridce. 
J.  L.  Shonn.  Mountain  City. 
W.    L.    Stookcsburv,    Knox* 

villc. 
Thunnan    MrCaln,     Tipton- 

villo. 

G.  G.  McI>M>d,  Ripley. 
.N'apolt>on   Lumpkin.   Law- 

renceburp. 
Mr<.  H.  T.  Poore.  Hohenwahi 
Je^se  ITardUi.  Fayettcville. 
J.  T.  IFcnderson,  Ix>udon. 
Austin  JLuik»j.  Athens. 
A.     II.     Grantham,     Dcthd 

SprinffN'. 

O.  (J.  I)avi>.  Lafayette. 
W.  \.  Malone.  Jacksi>n. 
I).  V.  Tate.  South  PitI.^bur|^ 
.L  a.  Stinson.  Ix'wisburv. 
,t!io.  P.  (fniham,  Culleoka. 
J.  If.  Bennett.  De<?atur. 
.\.  C.  Wat.^on.  Madisonville. 

A.  W.  Jol»e.  ClarksvilW. 
Cora  Wi.siMnan.  Avnchbuns. 
K.  R.  Williams.  WartburR. 

B.  A.  Vaiijjhn,  I'niont^'ly. 
Gi'o.  O.Lea,  l-ivinjrston.' 
K.  U.  Grav,  Beardstown. 
W.  J.  Bal'b,  ByrdstoH-n. 
W.  B.  Rucker,  Brnion. 

J.  M.  Ifat field.  Cookcviilc. 
Wm.  Hilleary,  Dayton. 

D.  s.  Tanner.  Kinf>s(on. 

(».  ir.  Bernard.  Sprin^eld. 
W.  N.  Elrod.  Murfreesboro. 
W.  W.  Walker,  Uuntsville. 
W.  V.  Freiley,  Duidap. 
\.  n.  I)e  lazier.  Scviervillc. 
.Miv^   Charl   Williams,   Mem- 

t>his. 
Ia'c  llufline.c.  Carthape. 
W.  C.  Howell.  I>ovcr. 
L  C.  Akard.  Blount ville. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  Gallatin. 
If.  ir.  RolH<in,  Covington. 
T.  B.  Wo.Kimore,  Hartsvilk*. 
Lizr.ie  Roberts.  Erwin. 
V.  W.  Palmer,  .ShariwEChaH. 
H.  E.  Scott.  Silencer. 

E.  B.  Ettcr,  McMinn^ille. 
J.  C.  Berry,  Jonesboro. 

J  no.  W.  Gal  lion.  Waynesboro. 

F.  Y.  Fuqua,  Dn»s<h»n. 
J.  \\ .  Mcl\»ak,  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Pa?e,  Franklin. 
B.  Y.  Ncal,  WatritowB. 
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County. 


TEXAS. 


.\ndcrson.. 
Andrews... 
An^lina... 

Aransaii 

Archer 

Armstronf . 
A(asco!«... 

Viisfin 

Uailcy 

Pandora.. - 

Hastrop 

Havlor 

Bw 

Bell 

B«xar 

Blanco 

Bonlen 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria... 

Brazos 

Brewster. . . 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson... 

Burnet 

Caldwell... 


Calhoim , 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Car.^on , 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

CoIllDgs  worth 

(^lorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Cullierson 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith... 

I>elta 

Denton 

De  Wilt 

Dickens 

T>imniit 

Donley 

Duval 

Ka*<lland 

Ector 

Kd  wards 

Ellis 


E.  F.  Rollins,  T'alesJine. 

A.  N.  Brown,  Andrews. 
J.  O.  Sattemwhite,  Lufkin. 

F.  Stevens,  Rockport. 
J.  8.  Meluidn,  Archer  Citr. 
H.  L.  Mobley,  Claude. 
H.  D.  Rhode,  Jourdanton. 
O.  M.  Brown,  jr..  Bellville. 

B.  D.  Woodlee,  Dimraitt. 
Sam  O'Brvant.  Bandera. 
Nat  G.  Mitchell,  Bastrop. 
T.  J.  North,  Seymour. 
Patti  Reagan.  Bcevillc. 
P.  L.  Stone,  Bel  ton. 
P.  F.  Stewiirt.  San  .\ntonio. 
Wm.  Martinv,  Jolmson  City. 

C.  E.  Reeder,  (^ail. 
H.  C.  Powell,  Meridian. 
C.  A.  Bonham,  Boston. 
R.  R.  Sebrin^,  .\ngletoir. 
W.  L.  Powers,  Bryan. 
A.  M.  Tumey,  Alpine. 

C.  B.  Richards,  Silvcrton. 
J.  A.  Brooks,  Falfurrian. 
R.  A.  Mcl^sky,  Brownwood. 
T.  A.  Schoppe.  Caldwell. 
J.  R.  Smith,  Burnet. 
John  N.  Gambrcll,  jr.,  lx)ck- 

hart. 
F.  M.  Dudgeon,  Port  Lavaca. 
S.  E.  Settle.  Baird. 
W.  F.  Jourdan,  Brownsville. 
W.  N.  Tucker,  I'ittsburj;. 

A.  Callaehan,  Panhandle. 
R.  H.  Harvov,  Linden. 

B.  D.  Wootflf-e,  Dimmitt. 
W.  B.  Gordon,  Anahuac. 
II.  T.  Brown,  Rusk. 
O.  V.  Vernon,  Childress. 
J.  R.  Carter,  HcnricUa. 
Ro«?coe  Wilson. 

D.  I.  Durham,  Robert  I.ee. 
J.  C.  Griflfen,  Coleman. 
W.  S.  Smith.  McKinney. 

A.  C.  Nicholson,  Wellington. 

B.  JT.  Meiucrt^  Columbus. 
Adolf  Stein,  New  Braunfels. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Decly,  Comanche. 
Jas.  K.  Ilowze,  Paint  Rock. 

F.  J.  Clement.  Gainesville. 
J.  C.  McKelvy,  Gafesville. 
W.  O.  Jonp*«,  I'aducah. 

C.  E.  Davidson,  Oxona. 
Pink  L.  Parrb-h.  Cr«)sbyton. 
J.  C.  Hunter,  Van  Horn. 
Lawrence  Ashbv,  Dalhart. 
B.  M.  Hudspeth,  Dallas. 
J.  E.  Garland,  I.amesa. 
J.  A.  Iluiihes,  Hereford. 
W.  B.  W^heeler,  Cooper. 
L.  H.  Edwards,  Denton. 
L.  (f.  Covev,  Cuero. 
Walter  L.  Powell,  Dickens. 
J.  O.  Rouse,  Carriio  Springs. 
J.  H.  O'Ncall.  Clarendon. 
J.  F.  Clarkson,  San  Diogo. 
R.  E.  Sikes,  Eastland. 

E.  V.  (iraham,  Odessa. 
A.  P.  Allison,  Rock  Springs. 
W.  S.  Elv,  Waxahachie. 
Myra  Winkler,  El  Paso. 
Maud  Cunningham.  Stephens- 

ville. 

G.  A.  Prihgle,  Marlin. 
Frank  Young,  Bouham. 
G.  A.  Stierling,  La  (J range. 
W.  C.  Martin,  Rob  v. 
W.  B.  Clark,  Floydada. 

_         O.  L.  Burk,  Crowell. 
Fort  Bend'v.*  *...:i  Herman  Beyer,  Richmond. 


El  Paso. 
Erath... 


Falls , 

Fannin 

Fayette.-... 

Fi.«Oier 

Floyd 

Foard. 


County  superintendent. 


i   TEXAS— continued. 


Franklin . . 
Freestone . 

Frio 

(Jaines 

Galveston. 

Garza 

Gillespie . . 
Glasscock . 


Goliad 

Gonzales... 

Gray 

Grayson 

<iregg 

Grmies 

(iuadalupe. 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton.. 
Hansford... 
Hardeman. 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison . . . 

Hartley 

Haskefl.... 

Hays 

Henn)hill. ., 
Hennerson. 

Hidalgo 

Hill 


Hock  lev. 
Howl..".. 
Hopkins. 


Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutrhinson. 

Irion 

Ja«k 

Jackson 

Ja^por 

Jell  Davis... 

Jetforson 

Jim  Hogg... 


Jim  Wells. 
John.^on... 

J(iTie,> 

Karnes 

Kaufman.. 
Kendall. . . 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble... 


King. . . 
Kinney. 


Kleburg... 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas. 
La  Sallo... 

Lavaca 

I^ee 

lycon , 

Liberty 

Limestone. 
Lil)sc()mb., 
Live  Oak.. 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock. . . 

Lynn 

Mf'Culloch. 
McLennan. 


O.  Ia  Reaver,  Mount  Vernon. 
Carl  Wllliforti.  Fairtteld. 
A.  J.  Cook.  Pearsall. 
T.  O.  Stark,  Seminole. 
T.  B.  Blackstone,  Galvoston. 
A.  II.  Anderson,  Post  City. 
A.  H. Kneese,  Fredericksburg. 
C.  W.  Cunningham,  Garden 

City. 
G,  M.  Jones,  Goliad. 
J.  C.  Cochran,  Gonzales. 
T.  M.  Wolfe,  I^fors. 
J.  A.  Giles,  Sherman. 
Walter  E.  Jones,  Longview. 
M.  A.  McDonald,  Ancforson. 
J.  F.  Saegert,  Seguin. 
Charles  Clement,  Plain  view. 
M.  E.  McNaly,  Memphis. 

A.  T.  Jones,  Hamilton. 

B.  V.  Andrews,  Hansford. 
L^M.  Davis,  Quanah. 
R.P.Gibbs,  Kountze. 

L.  L.  Pugh,  Houston. 

C.  W.  LaGrone,  Marshall. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  Channing. 
J.  R.Hutto,  Haskell. 

John  H.  Saunders,  San  Marcos. 
J.  L.  Jennings,  C:anadian. 
W.  R.  Thomas,  Athens. 
J.  S.  Bunn,  Edmburg. 
Mrs.  Leon  Culberson,   HilLs- 

boro. 
Roscoe  Wilson,  Lubbock. 
T.  H.  Hiiies.  Granbury. 
Dan  J.  Thompson,  Sulphur 

Springs. 
Jno.N.Snell,  Crockett. 
S.  E.  Penix,  Big  Springs. 
E.  P.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
C.  Travis,  Plemons. 
W.  F.  Fikes,  Sherwood. 
J.  W.  Fulchcr,  Jacksboro. 
W.  W,  McCrarv,  Edna. 

B.  T.  Withers/Jasper. 
W.  J.  Ward,  Fort  Davis. 
Homer   C.  Daniel .  Beaumont. 

A.  M.   Brumfield,  Hebbrou- 
ville. 

T.  L.  Barnhouse,  .\b\<e, 
G.  S.  Tomas,  Clel>urne. 

C.  L.  Priehard,  Anson. 

L.  P.  Lightsey,  Karnes  City. 
Florence  Coniier.  Kaufman. 
J.  W.  Lawhon.  Bwrne. 

B.  P.  Vardiman,Clairemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  Kerrville. 

J.    B.    Randolph,    Junction 

Citv. 
J.  F.  XVitherspoon,  f}uthrie. 
Joseph    \'eltman,    Bracket t- 

vifle. 
Ben.  F.  Wilson.  Kingsville. 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Benjamin. 
J.A.Fulks.Paris. 
L.  E.  Ensign,  (Jlion. 
J.  F.  Hi^gins.  Lamnasas. 
(J.  A.  W  elhau.sen.  (  otulla. 
William  Eilers.  Hallettsville. 

C.  M.  Bishop,  (biddings. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Center ville. 
P.  S.  Newberry,  Liberty. 
T.  L.  ]*ritchard,  Groesbieek. 
W.  H.  Sewell,  Lips^'omb. 
W.W.  Caves,  Oak  ville. 
Ernest  Moore,  Llano. 
Howell  Johnson,  Pecas. 
Roscoe  Wilson,  Lubbock. 
C.  H.Cain, Tahoka. 

W.  M.  Deans,  Brad  v. 
R.  L.  Abbott,  Waco. 
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County 


TEXAS    contiuued. 


McMullen... 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda.. 

Maverick 

Medina 

RFenard 

^i  id  land 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague . . . 
Montgomery 


ifoore 

Morris 

Motley 

Naoogdot'hes. 

Navarro 

Newton , 

Nolan 

Nuev'es , 

Ochiltree , 

Oldham , 

(>range 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola , 

Parker 

Parmer 

I'ec'os , 


Polk 

Potter...,, 

T'residio 

Rains 

Randall 

Rea'^an 

Real 

Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Robert  *< 

Rol-ertson 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

Fabine 

San  Augustine. 

Son  Jacinto 

San  Patricio.. . 

San  Saba 

Schloiclur 

Scurry 

SMack^'lfor.l 

Shelby 

S!j»rman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Stirling 

Ston-'wall 

Siillon 

Swisher 

Tarr:mt 

Taylor 

Trrroll 

T<rry 

Thrw'kmorton. 


County  superintendent. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Tilden. 

J.  T.  Cony,  Madisonville. 

Alice Emmert,  Jefferson. 

A.  G.  Odam,  Stanton. 

Glenn  W.  Smith,  Mason. 

W.  F.  Pack,  Hay  CItv. 

Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  f*ass. 

W.N.Saathoff,  Hondo. 

J.  D.  Scruggs.  Menard. 

J.  M,  De  .\rmond.  Midland. 

J.  F.  Chadwick,  Cameron. 

U.  B.  Weaver,  <;oldthwaite. 

J.  II.  Bullock,  Colr)rado. 

J.  B.  Williams,  Montague. 

Bessie  Smith  Meredith,  Con- 
roe. 

J.  W.  Fox,Duma«i. 

G.  E.  Shivp,  Daingerfield. 

A.  B.  Crane,  Matador. 

G.  B.  Lay  ton.  Nacogdoches. 

J.  B.  Davis,  Cor.sicana. 

J.  B.  Stripling,  Newton. 

A.I).  Ellis,  Sweetwater. 

Nat  Benton,  l^ornus  Christ i. 

R.T.Carreil,  Ochiltree. 

Wm.  Fialfour,  Tasiosa. 

Allie  Bland,  Orange. 

E.L.  Pitt.s  Palo  Pinto. 

R.  E.  Carswell,  Carthage. 

W.  V.  Shadle,  Wealherford. 

James  D,  Hamlin,  Farwell. 

Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Sto«k- 
ton. 

J.  H.  Taylor.  Livingston. 

W,  C.  Gee,  Amarillo. 

yv.  M.  Ellison,  Marfa. 

O.  H.  Rhodes,  Emory. 

A.  R.  Flcsher,  Can  von, 

W.  W.  Pitt  man,  Stiles. 

T>.  L).  Thompson,  Leake  v. 

S.  E.  Clark,  Clarksville.  " 

Jas.  r.  Ross,  Pe^o=;. 

Leslie  Adkins,  Refugio, 

J.  E.  Kinney.  Miami. 

Clara  Storv.  Kranklin. 

J.  W.  Reese,  Roi'kwall. 

E.  L.  ILiijan,  Ballinger. 
(t.  C.  Padgett,  Henderson. 
Jno.  Harper,  Hemphill. 
Willie  E,  Mathews,  Sau  Au- 

gu<Jtine. 
Wm  Mc.Nfurr^v.Cold  Springs. 

C.  E.  Wade.  Slnton. 

Dor  W.  Bro\ni,  Sun  Saba. 

<ifo  M    BnrATi.  Eldorado. 

O.  L.  Howell.  Snyder. 

J.  A.  King,  .Mbaiiy. 

J.  B.  Ilamin-  r.  (Vht»  r. 

J.  W.  Kllioft,  Slratiord. 

E.  T.  Burn<!.  Tvlr. 

S.  (J.  Tankrrslov.  (J Ion  Rose. 

Sara  P.\alr,  RioGrandcCity. 

Jesse  B.  Smith.  Br  ckenridge. 

JelT  I).  Ayrs.  St'rlingCity. 

M.  Sadi«^  Abbott,  .VsiJt-rmont. 

K.  S.  Uriant,  Sonera. 

W.  S.  Tomlin.son.Tulia. 

G.T.  Bhidworlh,  Fori  Worth. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Abilene-. 

T.  R.  Kuvkendall, Sanderson. 

W.  W.  Price.  Brownll^-ld. 

D.  F.  Reynolds,  Throckmor- 
ton. 


County. 


TEXAS  -continued. 


Titus 

Tom  (irc'cn. 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

I'pshur 

Tpton 

I'valde 

V'alverde 

Van  Zandt . . 

Victoria 

Walkor 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington. 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheelff 

Wichita 

WillwrgvT. .. 

Willacy 

Williamson. 


County  sup«rin1«ndent. 


..I 


Wilson.. 
Winklor. 
Wis?.... 
Wrx)d... 
Yoakum, 
Young. . 
Zapata.. 
Zavala. . 


VTAU. 


B*>aver. . . 
Boxoldir. 


Caclie.. 
Carbon. 
D.i\is.. 


Duclusiie 

?'inir>' 

(Jar.i-'ld 

Grind 

Iron 

Ju:il): 

Juab  di«5t 

Tinticdist 

Kan » 

Mill'irl 

Mor,<an 

riiit- 

lUdi 

Salt  Lnkr: 

(iranite  ilist.. . 

Jor.lan  dist 

S:^.n  Jii:i»i 

Sanix't**: 

North  dist . 

South  disi 

Sni  r 

Summit: 

Norihdist 

South  dist 

To(KMe 

lintah 

I'tah: 

Alpine  dist 

Nv'bo  iU<l 

Wa^jQtch 

Washington 

Wavne , 

Weber , 


Jno.  Myers.  Mount  Pleasant. 
C.  E.  Sprinitstein,  8«n  Ang.Ho. 
I^on  Halden,  Austin. 
J.  C.  Ingram,  (frov«um. 
G.  E.  Neel,  Woodville. 

B.  B.  Elder,  Gilmer. 
H.  B.  Griffith,  Upland. 
Julia  Victor,  Uvalde. 
Jos'phine  Jones,  Del  Ria 

C.  H.  Cox,  Canton. 

G.  M.  Crut«in|fer,  Victoria. 

C.  A.  Bennick,  HuntsTille. 
Alice  Cameron,  Hempstead. 
Burch  Carson,  Barstow. 

W.  F.  A.  Boemer.  Bnmhain. 
B.  Richardson,  Laredo. 
JR.  Peale,  Wharton. 
L.  D.  Millar.  Wheekr. 
E.  C.  Hall,  Wichita  Falls. 
L.  A.  Hallar,  Vernon. 
J.  S.  Thomham,  Sarita. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Uanna,  Gcorfe- 

town. 
J.  E.  Swift,  FIoTMviUe. 
A.  T.  Crawford,  Kermit. 
Brantlon  Trussell,  Decatur. 
J.  K.  Clark.  Quitman. 
R.  P.  Mor.'land,  Plains. 

D.  K.  Lyon,  Gn^liam. 
A.  P.  Spohn,  Zapata. 

O.  A.  Stubbs,  Batesville. 


K.  G.  Ma^s'r,  Beaver. 

C.  H.    Skidmore,    Brigham 
City. 

R.  V.  I.»arson,  Logan. 
Orson  Ryan.  Price. 
H.  C.  Burton,  Farmington. 
J.  .\.  Washburn,  Duchesne. 
W.  T.  Reld,  Orangdville. 
F.  G.  Gardiner,  Pangiiitch. 

D.  S.  L.  McCorkle,  Moah. 
L  J.  Nut  tall,  }r.,  Cedar  City. 

Ray  Stewart,  Ne|Ai. 

I.  L.  Williamson,  Eur«>ka. 

R  C.  Merrill,  Kanab. 

R   E.  Hammond,  Fillmore. 

Wm.  Abplanalp,  M<H|;an. 

I).  JI.  Robinson,  Junction. 

G.N.  Weston,  Laketown. 

J  M  Mills.  Salt  Lake  City. 

D.  C.  Jens*n,  Mid  vale. 
J.  B.  Horrls,  Grayson. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Mi.  Pleasant 

E.  T.  Reid,  Manti. 

A.  J.  Ashman,  Richfleld. 


.1 


W   H.  Mannhig,  Coalville. 
Joseph  Richards,  Kamas. 
J.  i;.  Hicks.  Too3lo. 
Earl  Thompson,  Vernal. 

J.  II.  Walktr,  I^hl. 
J.  P.  Cr.^tr,  Spanish  Fork. 
DA.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
W.  O.  Bentley,  jr.,8t.  George. 
.los.'ph  Hickman,  Loa. 
W.  N.  Pett:rson,Ogden. 
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AdiiisanCwinly; 

.VwftvulAilrict.... 
AddlaoD,  Fnris- 
burg.  Honk  ton, 
■■uitoD,  Vngsime), 
WolOuun. 
AuMailialTla..... 

l«ro,  Llonlii,  N'uw 
Ilaven. 
OMnldirfrict 

Cornwall,  lliddlfr 
buryT.,«SwJ»burjr 
1,,    BlpJ-i,    Woj- 
i  itldp,  Beliibury . 
SouairrnldMrkl.... 

Sbon'tum,  BrW- 
imit,  Orwell,  Hcn- 

Bsnnlnilan  County: 
A'orUdijMif 

DomBt,     Bupirt. 

aMrol'diHrW 

ArllDRoa,  HbaRs- 
liury,  North  Ben- 
Binjton  1.,  GIUHteo- 
biuy,  Sundcctand, 
UaactaencT,  Bsad- 
gttlp. 
Calertonltt  rounty: 

XoHMitlrla 

West  Rurln  [,, 
Burke  T.,  Whcc- 
lock,  86«n>ld,  gut- 
tan,   Nmvk,  East 

AsrU  eeiiln)  iiiliia. 

l.yBdon«llle  1., 
Lyndon  I..  Lyndon 
T.,  Danyllle,  Ktrby. 
Saalk  amn)  iUrkl. 

Bunat.hncbun, 
WaMrp,  Wrterford. 
SotUh^rict 

W«4I»    Biwr    1„ 

Chniendea  Counly: 

.•iorttwiilHsMcl.... 

UUton  I.,  MJtLoii 
T.,  WMlfcrd,  rnir- 

AultfMrict _.. 

Biiduiend,  JnK 
dio,  tiadertiiu  I., 
UnderMll  T.  .Bolton. 
CVUraldiitrM 

EXBX  JlUlCliOQ  I., 

RsHiT.,  H'Ullnton. 

WlDooIkl    1.,    CoE- 

Soaa  ilHrkl 

BtuXlmrne,  Chai- 
lotbdjSoultiBiirllDe- 

Hiintlneion,  Uinesl 
t.ufK. 
E1.VX  County: 

Xarlli  tUITiel 

C^aoian,  Briglioo, 
Norton,  Lemloglou, 
BliAmfield,  BninS' 

SaMMMria 

Luncnliiuf,  Con- 
cord, Vktory,  Rran- 
)i.T,  OuUiItaall,  UiLld- 


Dlstiict  BupMlnlcudeat. 

H.  A.  Famr,  Vergoniiin. 

C.  It.  BHnuui,  KiIhId!. 

Arthur  W.  Eddv,  Mlil- 
d!ebury. 

E.  I..  Clork,  Shoicluim. 


SiipervMoa  dlatricl. 

vmuoNi—coDiinu^l. 

franklin  Counly: 

BwuilOD,  H!gh- 
IC8tf,  BI.  All'Bns  T. 
(wimUMriei 

EnraburcFitllsI., 
EnwliurirT.,  Frank- 

Hiiitrlil 


Lonniu-dn.Pmilh,  V 


Chark'5  O.  Turner, 


lloiatio  S.  Itrad,  1 


Minnie  E.  Huya,  Ksw 


I  In,  »htU 


shire,  Mnnleomary. 
SoufhttMliUlrici..... 
Eaiiertifleld,  fslr- 
Beld,  Fk'tdiw. 
:nnd  lihi  Count  r: 

Alburjc    lain    !« 
Hot  IP,  Norlli  Hero, 
Soiill)  Uvro,  Orand 
Islp, 
Lsmnillc: 

Bui  ibtikt 

Hyda  Patk,  Eden, 
Wolioll, 

SmtkiUriel 

UoTTltlolFn,Btotn, 
Elmora. 
nmimriri 

t^BmlKldge,  John- 


Cookviiip,   I,,  Top- 


Itaudoipli  Ij  Ra 
doll*  T:,  lirool 
Of  IS,  lirahitrcp. 


Norwliii,  Sharon. 

A'ortdilWrW 

NeniKjrl  1.,  Nbw- 


Irasbure, 

fJuldUncr 

Chstloslon,    Hol- 

BrownlDEIou,  Wesi- , 


(Jlovor,  AlbBtiy. 

SoaOlJMtkl 

narrf^sitk  I.. 
Hiird«1c]tT..HMll. 
naiil,  fra/lsblirj, 

Kotih  TroV'iriiy," 
Joy,  Weslfleid, 
Low»lL 
liUland  Cuimly: 

yorlhdulM 

Brandon  I.,  Bran, 
don  T.,  Uulilaril- 
luu.Suillmry,  Whil- 

r  supfrlnlrndcDts  o(  Vermont  SM  p.  S). 


Distrtd  mperlDUndatil. 


Homer  E.  1 


Eaoji>urE  Pilla. 

Edwin  F.  Greene,  Ricb- 

Hldney  C.  Hu^log,  Eiut 
FttirOeld. 

Fred  E.  CbtjIII,  Alton* 
Ilfliold  P.  Crosby,  Hyde 


Edwnrd  L.  Clurk,  nmd- 


W,  F.  niovpr,  WlJllalns- 


Edn[a   B.   Boyd,    Weal 
CbnrJestDa. 

Claylon  L.  Eivln,  Bai^ 
B.  A.  Colliy,  North  Troy. 
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Supervision  district. 


VERMONT— continued. 

Rutland  County— Con. 
Northeast  dixtrkt 

I'roctor,  Chitten- 
den. PJttsford,  Rut- 
land T. 
CmtmldMrkt 

Castleton,     West 
Rutland,  Ira,   Fair 
Haven     T.,     West 
Haven. 
H'fst  dutrkt 

Poult  ney,  Fair 
Haven  I.,  Wells, 
Middlctown  Springs. 
Southwrst  district 

Wallingford,Mon- 
don,  Clarendon,  Tin- 
mouth,  Danby,  Mt. 
Tabor. 
Washington  County: 
Northeast  district 

Cabot,  Calais, 
Woodbury,   Marsh- 
field. 
Central  district 

East    Montix'lier, 
riaiuncUl,    Worc<vs- 
ter,  Middlesex,  More- 
town. 
South  district 

Northfield  I., 
Northflcld  T.,  Rox- 
bury,  Berlin. 

West  dMrict 

Watcrbury,  Dux- 
bury,  Favston.  War- 
ren, WaitsfieM. 
Barre  Town  district. . 

Barro  Town. 

Windham  County: 

Northwest  district. . . . 
Londonderry, 
Weston,  Win- 
hall,  Pcni,  Land- 
erove,  Jamaica, 
Windham. 


District  superintendent. 


Willbm  A.  Becbe,  Proc- 
tor. 


Philip  R.  I^eavenworth, 
Castlcton. 


Willis  H.  Hosmer,  Fair 
Haven. 


E.  L.  Eddy,  Wallingford. 


Supervision  district. 


Joseph    W.    Butterficld, 
North  MontpcJier, 


Walter  B.  Lanre,  I'lain- 
tiel<i. 


J,  Allen  Hunter,  N'orih- 
field 


M.   W.  ChalTee,   Walor- 
burv. 


(ieorge  J.  Si*ager,  SoiHIi 
Burre. 


A.     n.     Wi;;.£jin,     South 
Londonderry. 


VERMONT-continued. 

Windham  founty— Con. 
Central  district 

New  fane,  Towns- 
hend.  Dover, 
Wardsl><)ro,  ^Jraf- 
ton.  Athens.  Brook- 
line,  .^imtton. 
Ka-^t  district 

BraHJelwro       T.. 
Dummerston.    I'ut- 
ney,  Wesiniin.sler. 
Sfmthensf  district 

Ilulifux,  <Inilford, 
Vernon.  MarUwro. 
Southiifiit  district . .., 

^^'  i  1  ni  i  n  ^  t  0  n  , 
Whit  I  n  g  ii  a  m  , 
Be:idsl)(>ro,  Stain- 
ford.  Somerset, 
Seursburg. 
Windsor  County: 

North  distr'iit 

Bethel  I..   Bethel 
T.,  Iloyallon,  Tim- 
bridj?e. 
Central  district 

W  O  ()  (1  s  t  o  o  Ic  , 
B  r  i  (1  jr  e  w  a  1  e  r  , 
BarnanI,  I'umfret. 
F.'iKt  district 

WiiidNor,   Hart- 
lan«l.    NV«'>t    Wind- 
sor, Re^uline. 
iyouth  district 

(  he.Ntor.Weathors- 
neld.  (a  vend  isii, 
niitton>villrI..  Bal- 
timore. AlldOMT. 
M>.-»r  diftrirf 

1.  u  <1  1  o  w  .   IMv- 
mouth.   Nft.    Holly, 
Shrewshury. 
yorthircst  distru-f. ... 

BochtMter  I., 
Botlu'>ter  T..  Han- 
(•oi'k,  < ;  r  a  n  V  i  1 1  e , 
Til  t  sf  ield.  Sher- 
biirn*',  Stock l>ri<li;e. 


District  siiperbatendeat. 


C.eorgo      B.      Whitney, 
Townsbend. 


Eihel   A.    Eddy,    West 
Brattteboro. 


Harold  E.  Ifoffitt,  We^t 
Bntttleboro. 

Frank  E.  Sawyer,  Reads- 
boro. 


V.   K.   Brackett    South 
Royalton. 


Everett      V.       Perkfais. 
Woodstock. 


fleor/je     L.     Spauldins. 
Windsor. 


IVroy  H.  Blake,  Chester. 


L.  M.  Darling,  Ludlawr. 


Samuel      U.      Erskin?, 
Bochesler. 


Division.^ 


VUIGINIA. 


Accomac. . 
Albemarle . 


Alexandria. 
Allcfrhany.. 
Amelia. .'. . . 


Amherst 

Appomattox. 
Augusta 


Bath 

Bedford 

Bland , 

Botetourt 

Brunswick,., 

Buchanan 

Buckingliam. 


Campbell . . . 

('aroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 


Division  superintendent. 


O.  Cf.  Joyne:;.  Onancock. 

H.  .M.  McManaway,  Cli  ir- 
lollesville. 

Fletcher  Kemp.  Uo-;>Iyn. 

J.  (i.  Jeler.  Covin^'lon" 

W.  R.  Wrigglesworth.  Black- 
stone. 

C.  L.  Scott.  Amherst. 

N.  R.  Featlierston,  \'era. 

F.  M.  Somerville,  Staunton, 
R.  F.  I),  rt. 

J.  E.  Dobbins,  Millboro. 

C.  M.  Abbot,  Belle\-ue. 

Frank  L.  Dunn,  Bland. 

K.  A.  I'ainter,  Fincastle. 

R.  I.ee  Chambliss,  Rawlings. 

M.  L.  t'omt)S.  (Jrundv, 

John  \.  Twynian,  Wingina, 
R.  F.  T>. 

W.  L.  C»arl)ee,  Lawyer.'?. 

John  Washington.  Milford. 

J.  Lee  Cox,  Woodlawn. 

A.  C.  Cooper,  Toano. 


Divi.sion.i 


Divi.^ion  superintendent. 


vim. INI  \.  -oonttl. 


Cliarlotii' K.  II.  Hall.  Drakes  Branch. 

(■l»osirrii««l(l I'liilip  M.  Tyler,  Chester. 

Clarke L.  I>.  Cline.  Stephens  City. 

Craij: J.  <}.  Jeter.  Covington. 

(  iilivi)er T.  W.  Hendricks,  Culpeper. 

CumlHTlaii'l C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr.,  Carteri- 

I       ville. 

T)icktML>on '  M.  W.  Remines,  Clintwood. 

Dinwiddi«» (J.  B.  Zehmor,  McKenney. 

rJiza>»eth  City John  \r.  Willis,  Hampton. 

Ksscx ." W .  ( : .  Rennolds.  Center  Cross. 

Fairfax M.  1).  Hall,  Burke. 

Fan«|Uier K.  .\.n>crt  Smith,  Warrenton 

I'Moyd 1  ^.tic  L.  Kpi)erly,  Floyd. 

FliivAiuia T.  II.  Shepherd,  Wilmiiu^n. 

Franklin W.  D.  Ruoker,  Rocky  Mount. 

Frrderick L.  1).  Cline,  Stephens  City. 

<;iles Mil.  Farrier,  Nei«fpoct. 

(ilouce  tcr R.  A.  P'olkes,  Gloucester. 

C.o'Kliland C:.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Cwters- 

ville. 

C, rayson O.  h\  Carr,  Galax. 

(irecne J.  X.  Miller,  Haywood. 


^  Eighty  divisions  are  coterminous  witli  single  counties  and  ten  divisions  comprLso  ttro  oountioi  Mtii. 


COUNTY  SUPER  IX  TEX  DENTS. 
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Division. 


VIRGINIA— contd. 


rireenesville. 


Ualig&x.. 
Hanover, 
Henrico. . 


Flenrv , 

Highland , 

Iskof  Wi^it 

lam^s  City 

Kinc&odQaoen... 

King  Gcprgfi 

Kinj?  William 


l^ncaster 

I-tT 

l>oudoiin 

lyouisa 

I^uncnburg 

Ifadison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

MoDtgomerv 

Nanscmona '  P. 

Xobson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Nortliami^ton 

Nort  huraberland. . . 
Notloway 


Division  superintendent 


.  i 


Henrjr  Maclin,  North  Em- 
poria. 

H.  J.  Watkias,  South  Boston. 

J.  Walton  Hall,  Ashland. 

William  L.  Prince,  Rich- 
mond,Henrico  Court  House. 

W.  B.  Gates,  Martinsville. 

R.  E.  Mauiv,  Hlghtovm. 

Gavin  Rawls,  Carrsville. 

A.  C.  Cooper.  Toano. 

W.  G.  Rennolds.  Center  Cross. 

James  Ashbv,  Falmouth. 

H.   Ragland  Eubank,    Etna 

Mills. 
Frank  W.  Lewi>?,  Morattico. 
W.  A.  Wypal.  Jonesville. 

0.  L.  Emcricfc,  Pureellville. 
Frank  T.  West,  Lomsa. 

1.  T.  Wilkinson,  Kenbridge. 
J.  N.  Miller,  iruywood. 
G.  O.  Anderton,  Saluda. 
F.  C  BcdiuKer,  Boydton. 
O.  G.  Anderton,  Saluda. 
J.  B.  Lucas,  Blacksburg. 

S.  Blaiidford,  Driver. 

B.  M.  Wailes,  Schuyler. 
A.  C.  Cooper,  Toanb. 
James  irurst,  Norfolk. 

E.  (t.  Taiikard,  Nassawadox. 

F.  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 
W.  R.  Wrigglesworth,  Black- 
stone. 

C.  P.  C^wlierd,  Gordons ville. 


Division. 


Orange , 

Page I  Jolui  H.  Boot  on,  Liuay. 


VIRGINIA— con  td. 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania , 

Powhatan , 

Prince  Edward. . , 


Prince  George. . 
Princess  Anne.. 

Prince  William. 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham. .. 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton . . 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Siuwex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland. 
Wise 

Wvthe 

York 


Division  superintendent. 


J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
().  P.  Ramscv,  Chatham. 
J.  W.  Reynolds,  Powliatan. 
P.   T.  Atkinson^   Hampden- 
Sidney. 

A.  B.  Bristow,  Hopewell. 

O.  B.  Meats,  Norfolk,  R.  P. 

D.2. 
Chas.  R.  McDonald,  Qaines- 

ville. 
E.  L.  Darst,  Dublin.      • 
H.  D.  Hite,  Front  Royal. 
Blake  T.  Newton,  Ha^ue. 
R.  E.  Cook,  Salem. 
E.  K.  Paxton,  Lexington. 
J.  C.  Myers,  Harrisonourg. 
H.  W.  Fugate,  Lebanon. 
W.  D.  South.  Gate  City. 
C.  V.  Shoemaker,  Woodstock. 

B.  E.  Copenliaver,  Marion. 
G.  L.  H.  Johnson.  Franklin. 
J.  H.  Chiles,  Fredericksburg. 
James  Ashby,  Falmouth. 

L.  N.  Savedge,  Alliance. 
.\.  B.  Bristow,  Hopewell. 
A.  S.  Grecvcr,  Ta^woU. 
H.  D.  Hite,  Front  Rc^al. 
A.  J.  Rcnforth,  Grafton. 
W.J.  Edmondson,  Ix)di. 
Blake  T.  Newton,  Hague. 
J.J.  Kellv,jr.,  Wiv;e. 
J.  A.C.  liurt.  Wythevillo. 
A.  J.  Ronforlh,  Grafton. 


Count  V. 


County  suporlntenlcnl. 


W.VSIIISGTON. 


Adams. 
.\sotin. 
Bonton. 


Chelan . 
( laliam. 


(larke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferrv 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

(;rays  Harbor 

IslanJ 


Jefferson. 


K'lTX'Z 

Kitsap... 
Kittitas.. 
Klickitat. 


I.*wis , 

Linr-oln 

Mason , 

Okanogan — 

Patifif , 

PenlOnMlle. 


Pierce 

San  Juan. 


Skagit ... 

Skamania,. ....f.f. 


EIizal)elli  M.  Mover.  Ritz\ine. 

C.  B.  Thornton.  Asotin. 

Mrs.  Lowa  M.  (  rawford,  Pros- 
ser. 

E.  C.  BoAersox,  Wenatehee. 

Robt.  .\.  d'ilinon',  Port  An'j'c- 
les. 

W.  K.  Dudley,  Vancouver. 

W.  W.  Hen  iron,  l>aytoii. 

Lucia  Jenkin^.  Kalama, 

J.  K.  Thornton.  Waterville. 

E.  D.  UouKlani.  Repiiblii:. 

E.  M.  Dorsev,  Pasro. 

Belva  L.  Bull.  Poraeroy. 

R  L.  Blackburn.  Eplifata. 

T.  W.  Bibb.  Montesano. 

Mr;.  Evelyn  Sjx'nfrr.  Cotipc- 
ville. 

ElvaS.  Edwiirds.  Port  Town- 
sen  1 

A.  S.  Burrows.  Seattle. 

H.  W.  Elliott.  I'ort  Orchard. 

S.  A.  Bart  let  t.  Ellensbur^:. 

Mal>el  H.  Hinsluiw.  (Jolden- 
dalc. 

.\.  C,  Canterbury.  Cheliali.s. 

J.  R.  Ward.  Davenport. 

Mrs.Msiry  .Vf.  Knight  .Sheltx>n. 

Georgian  Donil  1,  Okanogan. 

Edith  Soi>er.  South  BenJ. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Jolin^on.  New- 
port. 

H.  R.  Cox,  Tacoma. 

Carrie  M.  Busby,  Friday  Har- 
bor, 

Mabel  Graham,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

W.  G.  DetwUer,  Stevenson. 


Count V 


County  superintendent 


W.VSIIINGTON     con. 

Snohomish i  W.  F.  Martin.  Everett. 

Spokane j  Jean  S.  Donaldson,  Spokane. 

Stevens EUzubet h  Stannard,  Colvillc. 

Thurston O.  C.  Goss,  Olvmpia. 

Wahkiakum \  Mrs.  Maud  K.  Butler,  Cathla- 

i      met. 

WuUa  Walla |  M:iry  Gilliam,  Walla  Walla. 

Wliatoom Ethel  Everett,  Bellingham. 

Whitman S.  F.  Shinkle,  Colfa.x." 

Vakimu i  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Nichols,  North 

Yakima. 

WKST  \1RGIXIA. 

Barbour E,  A.  Hunt.  Belhngton 

Berkeley (has.    W.    Crowell,    Hodges- 

I      ville. 

Boone '  W.  W.  Nelson,  Turtle  Creek. 

Braxton '  J.  H.  Hutchison,  Sutton. 

Brooke i  T.  A.  Burton,  Wcllsburg. 

CalK'll I  Edward  Mays.  Hunt in'.rton. 

Calhoun A.  E.  Weaver,  Grantsville. 

Clav I  Rascoe  Mullins.  (  lav. 

l)o<'ldrjdKe L.  L.  Sadler.  West  Cnion 

Fayette... 
tiilmer 


Grant 

Greenbrier. . 
Hampshire.. 
Haneofk  — 


Hardy . . . 
Harrison , 
J:u*kson . . 
Jctfcrson . 


Kanawha. 


Lewis. 


J.  W.  Caven  iish.  Favettevillo. 
J.  E.  Hays,  (aenvdie. 
H.  F.  Groves,  Petersburg. 
W.  F.  Richard.son.Lewisbi J rg. 
Arthm-  Slonaker.Dillons  Run. 
H.  O.  Miller,  New  Cumlter- 

lanl. 
E.  A.  Hawse.  Baker. 
Carl  S.  Lawson,  Clarksburg. 
P.  H.  Rardin,  Ripley. 
James  Grantham,  Keamey»* 

ville.  R.  No.  1. 
Geo.  W.  Jenkin-<,  jr.,  Cliarlc»- 

ton. 
EUis  L.  Smith,  Weston. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


WEST  \TROINiA-COn. 


Lincoln . 
lx>gan... 
Marion.. 
Marshall . 


Mason 

Meroer 

Mineral 

Minro 

Mun^n^Ha , 

Monroe 

Murt;an 


Mr  Do  A  ell.. 
Nuholas. .. 

Ohio 

Pen  1  let  on.. 
Pleasants.. 
Pocahontas . 

Preston 

Putnam 

Ilaleigh 

Kanlolph.. 

Uit(>liie 

Roane 

Puramers . . , 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

l^p.slmr 

Wavne 

WebsUT... 


AVetwjl. 


Wirt 

WooJ 

AVyoming. 


WISCOXSIN. 


A<lum<* 

.\slilatifl . . 

Harroii 

HaylieM.. 

Hrown 

Buffalo... 
Burnett... 
Cahimet.. 
Chippewa. 


Clark, 


Columbia 

Crawford 

I>anr: 

Iirstdi<t.... 

Second  dl.st. 


Dodge 
Door.. 


Doujilas. 
Dunn... 


Kau  Claire... 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Forest 

(Jrant 

(Jreen 

(J teen  Lake,. 
Iowa 


Iron 

Jack.v^n . . . 
Jefferson . . 

Juneau 

Kenosha . . 
Kewaunee , 


Fisher  B.  Adkln^.  Hamlin. 
E.  F.  Skagj?s,  Logan. 
W.  E.  Michael.  Fairmont. 
H.   W.   McDowell,   Mounls- 

vlllo. 
M.  E.  Roftch.  Point  Pleasant. 
E.  B.  Kin,',  Prin«-eton. 
Luke  McDowell,  Kevser. 
Chas.  H.  Ellis.  Williamson 
Lynn  IIastin*4s.  Morganlown. 
W.  W.  Baker,  t'nion 
G.     F.     Feamow,     Berkeley 

Springs. 
W.  C.  Cook.  Welch. 
L.  O,  Bobhitt.  Summersvillc 
J.H.Lazear.Wheelin',;. Fulton. 
Jesse  H.  Cook,  Circlevdlo. 
G.  C.  MacTagKart.  EuR'ka. 

B.  B.  Wdlianis,  Marlinton. 
Willis  Fortnev,  Kin'^ood. 
Henrv  C.  Ililf,  Winleld. 
W.  8.  RoKen,  Becklev. 
Troy  B.  Wilmoth,  Klkin^. 
Austin  Dotson.  llarrisville. 
I.  B.  Bopcs.  SjM'ni'cr. 

Lee  Hari»er.  Ilinlon 
Roy  J.  Martin,  Gnifton. 

C.  k.  J*arson>.  Parsons. 

J.  T.  Fonner.  Middlobourne. 
B.   H.  Cari)enter,   Buckhan- 

non 
O.  J.  Hlfe.  Wayne. 
Sampson  N.  Miller,  Webster 

Springs. 

D.  L.  Hau^'ht,  New  Martins- 
ville. I 

Ros."*  Wilson.  KliKil»etli.  | 

H.  A.  I^iU'^litl,  Parkersburp 
J.  II.  Cooj)er,  WinJom. 


Hannah  Poppe.  Friendship. 
W.  P.  Ila.ijman,  Mellen. 
Gertru<le  Wahl,  Barron. 
Jessie  N.  Smith.  Washburn. 
L.  J.  Martell,<;rern  Bay. 
H.  J.N  iehaus,  Alma. 
O.  H.  Caspers.  Grant.^^burp. 
Florence  Billinps, Chilton. 
Bertha   Trudelle,   Chippewa 

Falls. 
Eli'.atieth    Kennedy,    Nellls- 

ville. 
Mary  B.  Clark,  Port  ape. 
George  Burton,  Ea"itman. 


County. 


Sylvanus  .Ames.  St oupliton. 
Thos.  S.  Thompson,   Mount 

Horeb. 
John  Kelley.  Juneau. 
Catherine   Conley,   Sturpeon 

Bay. 
Marie  Campeau,  Superior. 
Theresa     lx»inenkugal,     Me- 

nomonie. 
Lillia  E.  Johnson.  Eau Claire. 
Mrs.  (i.  W.  Kinnear,  Florence 
Morvan  Duel.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Linda  Schmi«U,Crandon. 
T.  Emery  Bray,  Lancaster. 
John  .N.  Burns.  Monroe, 
(icorpe  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 
Jesse  A.  Van  Natta,  Dodge- 

vUle. 
Delia  C.  Emun.son,  Hurler. 
Mae  E.  Hardic,  Taylor. 
A.J.  Thorne,  Jefferson. 
Leah  H.  Diehl,  Mauston. 
R.  L.  Cundy,  Silver  l>ake. 


County  superintendent. 


WISCONSIN— con. 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 


I^npladc... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. 
Marathon.. 
Marinette . . 


Marquette. 
Milwaukee, 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outgamle., 
Oz.aukt^... 

Pepin 

Plorw 

Polk 

Portage 


Prloe 

Kaciiie.. . 
Richland. 


Rock 

Rusk 

St.  Croix. 

Sauk 


Sawyer 

Shawano 

Shel)oygan I 

Taylor ' 

Tiemivaleau ' 

Vormm I 

VH;is I 

Walworth 1 

Wa.*<hburn i 
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J.  R.  WtUbuns. 

SUbs  B.  Toticv. 

J^^MaU 

Wiiuwlcaa. 

W«l  AllIlL 

ifcr"""""" 

C.  W.  RltlciLbiin, 

SUSSffowv;.:: 

Cram  WUdv. 

tilmrklMTi    T! 

I'lBlMvlllf. 

SS""  :■::■: 

J.  J.  Early. 

l'urlWnshln«on: 
niilrkl  N'o.  1. 
UUtrk't  No.  4. 

XIV. — Assistant  a 


t  Schools  in  Citibs  o*  Off 


[Ajslalant  n>p«rbitttid«Dta,  uulus  otliu»ls«  spfclflfd.] 


City. 

Citj. 

vtdcb  they  ban  etutet. 

which  lliey  hav«  chaic& 

srs'sx. 

UaryA-KHMMr. 

QiSTBICr  SUFEiUNTENDENTB. 
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XIV.— rAsaiaXAMT  AND   DI8TEICT  SirPEBINTSN DENTS  OF  SCHOOLa  IN  CXTIfiS  OF  OteS 

25,000  Population — Continued. 
[Assistant  superintendents,  unless  otherwise  qjcoifled.] 


Aaslstaoit  superintendents, 

Asaistant  superintendents. 

City. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

City. 

and  name  or  number  of  the 

district    or    division    over 

district    or    divisioii    over 

which  they  have  charge. 

which  they  have  charge. 

i'.A  yX'AO,  111 

Samuel  B.  Allison. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  F.  Webster. 

Ernest  E.  Cole. 

EL«abeth  Hall. 

WiUiam  M.  Koberts. 

Flora  E.  Po[>e. 

District  superintendents: 

St.  Paul,  A  mn 

H.  A. .  Eustace. 

ElJaC.  Sullivan,  District 

L.  L.  Everlv. 

No.L 

Jennie  R.  Faddis. 

Rufus  M.  Hitch,  District 

Xatherlne  Ila.udtoa. 

No.  2. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. .. 

J  H.  Marklev. 

CharLeu  D.  Lowry,  Dis- 

St.Josei)h,)ffo  

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Ohas.  F.  Alt.* 

trict  No.  3. 

C.  G.  Rathmann. 

EUtabeth    W.    Murphy, 

W.  J.  S.  Bryan. 
Geo.  Piatt  Knox, 

District  No.  4. 

Henry  G.  Clark,  District 

Henry  J.  Gerling. 
Elga  Shearer. 

No.  5. 

Butte,  Mont 

John  n.  Stube,  District 

Omaha,  Nobr 

BeUe  M.  Rvan. 

No.  6. 

Ilobokcn,  N.J 

J.  F.  Brandt. 

Frederick  M.  Sfeson,  Dis- 

Jersey City, N.  J.... 

E.  A.  Murphy. 

trict  No.  7. 

Newark,  N.J 

J.  Wilmer  Kennedy. 

Minnie    ii.   Cowon,    Dis- 

E. K.  Sexton. 

trict  No.  8. 

C.  I.  Shirlev. 

T>i-'irif»f  Nn   0 

Passaic,  N.J 

"NWt  nol)oken,N.J. 
MoimtVemon,N.Y. 

Abble  L.  llav. 
Elliott  J.  TomlJnson. 

Martha  V.   Bishop,  Dis- 

trict No.  10. 

Ida  E.  Roger. 

Pecattir,  Til 

Katherinc  Hamilton. 

NewRochelle.N.Y. 

Mary  R.Cliaraberlin. 

BlRin.  lU 

Jwnie  E.  Tare  well. 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

Associate  superintendents: 
Andrew  W.  Edson. 

Evanston,  111.: 

^r  ^^^bi^i^  ^h^fe  ^1*      ^^^  ^          ^    ^^  u     Xp^             %rf  ■  ■  . 

District  No.  75.  . 

Frances  C  Robertson. 

1 

William  MCiVndrew. 

District  No.  76.. 

B.  H.  Corzlne. 

Clarence  E.  Mcle.nev. 

Joliet,Jll 

J.  F.  Skeel. 

Edward  B.  Shallow. 

Evan.'sville,  Ind . . . . 

Bell  Callcc. 

Oustave  Straubenmuller, 

Indianapolis,  Jnd . . 

A.S.Hiu-rell. 

John  L.  Tildslev. 

Laura  Fra.ee. 

1 

Wm.  J.  O'Shea! 

Terre Haute.  Ind.. 
Da^  enport,  Iowa. . . 

1.  M.  TUley. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Alfred  P.  Fletcher. 

Abigail  O.  Shortfl. 

Thos.  P.  O'Hem. 

Des  Moines, Iowa. . 

J.  W.  Studebaker. 

Yonkcrs,  N.Y 

L.  F.  Hodpe. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

R.  L.  namlllon. 

Bertha  Smith. 

Louisville,  Ky 

District  superintendents: 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Alexander  iiraham. 

Ida  Rudolph. 

CinnnnatI,  Ohio... 

E.  D.  Robert.*?. 

Miss  M.  Sonionin. 

AnnaE.  Logan. 

Marian  Ctirrv. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

R.  S.  Jones. » 

C.  E.  Ao^Ic\. 

A.  C.  Eldrldge. 

B.  W.  Hartley. 

F.  E.  Caerk. 

New  Orleans, La... 

Nicholas  liauer. 

Catherine  T.  Bryoe. 

Paul  n.  Uabans. 

E.  A.  Peterson. 

Shreveporl,  La 

A.J.Caldwell. 

A.  W.  Castle. 

Portland,  Me 

Helen  M.  Robln.'^ou,  deputy. 

1  Columbus,  Ohio...- 

C.  H.  FuUerton. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

H.  S.  Hutchins. 

Rol>ert  W.  Flliott. 

T'ortbind,  Oreg 

E.  H.  Wliilney. 

Rowland  Walts. 

Charles  A.  Rice* 

Andrew  J.  Piotiicb. 
Jotrcph  C.  Hands. 

'  Easton,  Pa 

A.  J.  La  Barro, 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Art.hur  F.  l'a>Tio.« 

John  A.  Korll. 

Associate  simerintendents: 
George  tVTieeler. 

Boston,  Mass 

Marv  C.  Mollyn« 

.».  E.  Burke. 

Oliver  P.  Comman. 

A.  L.  Rafter. 

Albert  H.  Raub. 

F.  W.  Ballou. 

Louis  Nusbaum. 

Cambridge,  Mass... 

C.M.Herbhy. 

Theo.  L.  MacDowolL 

1  \erett.  Mass 

Abbie  A.  Smith. 

District  superintendent.<«: 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

Mary  A.  Mut;an. 

Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Dis- 

Hoi yoke,  Mft.s8 

Jennie  E.  ScoUev. 

trict  No.  1. 

]  awrence,  Mass.... 

Leila  M.  L^-unprey. 

John    Christopher,     Dis- 

1 ynn,  Mass. 

Wilmer  Klnnan. 

trict  No.  2. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Josephine  Stuart. 

William  W.  Brown,  Dis- 

Newton, Mass 

Mabel  C.  Bragc. 
Bertha  McConkey. 

trict  No.  3. 

Spriijgneld,  Mass .. 
■\vorcester.  Mass 

Jolin   L.   Shroy,   District 

John  F.  Gannon. 

No.  4. 

Alice  Louise  Harris. 

M.    C.    Cooper,    District 

Walter  8.  Youn^. 

No.  5. 

J!attlc  Creek,Mich. 

Dessalee  R.  Dudley 

Charles  H.  Brelsford,  Dis- 

Detroit, Mich 

Frank  Cody. 

trict  No. «. 

O.G.  Frederick. 

Annand  J.  Qorson,  Dis- 

Chas. L.  Spain. 

trict  No.  7. 

Grand  Rapids  ,M3ch 

Mrs.  T.  Townseid. 

H,  White,  District  No.  8. 

Jackson,  Mich 

O.  L.  McCulloch. 

B.  L.  Chew,  District  No.  9. 

1  Deputy  superintendenl. 


Associate  supadatoodnt. 


1 
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XIV.^ASSISTANT  AND  DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENTS   OP   SCHOOLS  IN  ClTIBS  OF  OVE£ 

25,000  Population — Continued. 
[Assistant  sui)erintendents,  un'ess  othen^'ise  speclAed.] 


City. 

Assistant  superintendent's, 
and  name  or  number  of  the 
district    or    division    over 
which  they  have  charge. 

City. 

A  s  8  i  s  ta  nt  8upejint«iKl«nts, 
and  name  or  number  of  Um 
district   or   division  over 
which  they  have  cbarse. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I... 

Kl  Paso,  Tex 

Fori  Worth,  Tex... 

Associate  superintendents: 
R.  M.  Shcrrard,  East  End 

District. 
S.  8.  Baker,  South  Side 

District. 
C.    n.    (Jarwood,    North 

Side  District. 
Amanda  E.  Stout. 
1).  E.  Croslev. 
Kathorine  NfcHale. 
Wm.  II.  Ed.lv. 
Clara  M.  Polk. 
Ella  L.  Swwney. 
R.  R.  Jones. 
E.  E.  Edwards. 

1  Salt  Lake  CIty,Utah 

I  Lynchburg,  Va 

j  Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

i 

Shel>oygan.  Wis 

i  Superior,  Wis 

0.  H.  Child. 
Lucy  L.  Da>>i8. 
A.  H.  HilL 
J.  H.  Binford. 
Frank  E.  Willard. 
T.  R.  Cole. 
Almina  Clcor^. 
W.  Q.  Osbarh. 
Mary  A.  O'Kcefe. 
A.  IS.  KageL 
Frank  Kroening. 
I.eo  Stem. 
Addie  Libert. 
Enid  Dolan. 

XV. — Business  Managers  in  Citie.s  of  Ovlr  25,000  Population. 


City. 


Busine^>*^  manager. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Little  Kock.  Ark.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal . . 

Oakland,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Colorado    Springs, 

Colo. 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Comi. . 
New  Haven,  Conn . 
Wilmington,  Del... 

Atlanta.  (Ja 

Blooiningt.on,  111... 

Chicago,  III 

Decatur.  Ill 

Kvanston  f district 

No.  75).  111. 

Peoria,  III 

Cinincy.  Ill 

Kvansvillc,  Ind 

I  ri<  liana  polls.  Ind. . 
South  B«'nd,  Ind... 
Terre  llautf.  Ind. . 
(VHlar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Daven|K)rt,  Iowa... 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. . 

Dub'Kiue,  Iowa 

\\atorloo  (West), 

Iowa, 
K:in*<as(Mty.  Kans. 

Toj.oka.  K.ins 

Wi'hita,  Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

1  cvington.  Ky 

J  oui<viIle.  Ky 

N«'wport.  Ky 

Slirovf'port.  La 

P.nliimore,  Md 

P.')>ton.  Ma!s 

I ':»•'•  bridge.  Mass... 
I  a  11  Klver,  Mass... 

Fit<hburg,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 


Richard  Hines,  jr.» 

D.  R.  Fones. 
W.  E.  Record. 
I).  W.  Pratt. 
N.  O.  Felker. 
S.  W.  Belding.i 
T.  J.  Fox.i 

Harry  V.  Kepner. 
JohnB.  Wvnktwp. 
C?eorge  T.  Hewlett. 
Harry  J.  Guthrie.! 
L.  M.  Landnnn. 
Horatio  O.  Bent. 
Peny  B.  Coitin. 
Arthur  Kinkade. 
Fiances  C.  Robertson.* 

M.  X.  Chuse. 
C.  L.  Svars. 
Arthur  L.  Fisher. 
George  C.  Hitt. 
E.I.  Klxer. 
J.  (J.CulIings. 
J.  A.  MotejI.i 
A.  H.  Paddwk. 
J.  D.  McCollister. 
A.  L.  Clinite. 
I/Co  Palen. 
J.  E.  Dempster. 

E.  L.  Dennis. 
M.  C.  Hohnan. 
J.  L.  Leland. 
W.  A.  Shore. 

J.  O.  H.  Simrall. 
J.  Earl  Henry. 
Emil  Gerhardt. 
C.  E.  Byrd. 
John  H.  Roche. 
William  T.  Keough. 
C.  J.  (Church. 
Alfred  R.  Langlais. 
N.  0,  L^ham. 
Henry  L.  Williams. 
John  C.  S.  Andrew.* 
Celia  M.  Chase.» 
W.  W.  Andrew.! 


City. 


Business  manager. 


Sprinirfield.  Mass... 

Woni'ster.  Mass 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Buy  City,  Miih 

Calumet.  Mi«h 

Detroit.  Miih 

Flint.  Mich 

Gnuifl  Rnpi  Ls,  iUch 

Jackson,  Mi?h 

Kul-imaz«)o.  Mi-.'h  .. 

Lan^injj.  Mioh 

Saginaw.  .Mich.: 
East  Side 


Fred  L.  Ward. 
Joseph  Beals. 
Jamj's  Chisholm.* 
Frank  F.  Price. 
Joseph  Roberts. 
Charleys  A.  Qadd. 
II.  L.  IlilLs. 
H.  N.  MorrilL 
J.  F.  Forward. 
H.  W.  Anderson. 
Sylva  II.  Hunter. 

Wm.  C.  Klumpp. 


•fE.  M.  Brown.* 
••••\R.  M. 


West  Side :  Chas.  A.  Khuen. 

Minneapolis.  Miiui.'  Goo.  F.  Womrath. 

St.  Paul  Minn '  AllHjrt  WundorlicW 

Kansas  City.  Mo...;  J.  B.Jackson.* 
St.  Jo.seph.  Mo [  A.  L.  Loring. 

St.  Uuils.  Mo.. 

Springfield.  Mo 

Bntle.  Mont 

Lincoln,  N«'l»r 

Omaha.  Nobr 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Bayoime.  N.  J 

Camden.  N.J. 
Ensi  Oranije.  N.  J.. 

Kli?uibeth.  X.  J 

H«)lH>ken.  N.  J 

Orange.  N.  J 

Pas.'iaio.  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 
S.-henenady.  N.  Y. 
Troy.  N.  Y.: 

Union  District . 

Lansin-^burgh 
District. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Wijmington.  N.  C. 

Canton.  Ohio 

Cincinnuii.  Ohio... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Lorain,  Oliio 


Milligan.* 
E.  J.  HolTman.* 
J.  Emorv  Rhelm. 
J.  (J.  Ludlam.* 
W.  T.  Bourke.* 
H.  H.  Young.* 
J.  D.  Boyd. 
J.  W.  F.  Bleakly^ 
\\\  A.  Clapp. 
Tbos.  F.  Hackessy. 
R.  A.  Mamell. 
W.  G.  McCurdy. 
John  F.  Kelly. 
Jas.  F.  Dunpher^ 
Wm.  A.  Poumd. 
E.  Q.  Bienvenu. 
Clarence  Ogsbtuy. 

Wm.  A.  Dunn. 
Geo.  H.  Bredahaw. 

D.  M.  Abemothy. 
Chas.  B.  Nowcomb. 
P.  H.  Weber. 
Chas.  W.  Handman. 
Frank  O.  Hogen. 
Edw.  B.  ICacFaddeo. 
C.  J.  Schmidt. 

E.  BruoU. 


» Secretary. 

s  Purehasmg  agent. 

•  Commissioner  of  education. 


*  Supply  commissioner. 

*  Commissioner  of  school  buUdingik 
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ly- 

Du^.^m.^E^. 

city. 

BastaMSTnaaHCTr, 

rhallanoogB,  Tonn 

'^0^" 

8.  K.  LTcM. 

Rsnnaiia  E.  Poller. 

Sno  Anlonio,  Tei.. 

A:& 

!,"■(..'••■• 

SSiSS, 

n,  S.C.... 

*'!•""<"■.«  1^ 

L.  ,\.Mll,:.IS. 

ChirMmedlruI  ia.^iKctor  or 

City. 

lliiiifmc'lLcallnniectDrDr 

ly. 

Bchoolhwllh  officer. 

school  b»a(hJmear. 

nm,  Ato. 

Dr.J.6.MpI.MWr. 

Jolivt.Ill 

Mary  Ell.  nKer>hB»'.i 

rr.ToiilmlnCialneB. 
l>r.  r.lbion  lirynolds. 

ITorhi,  III 

(isvis;.' 

~k''Ark/. 

Dr.  I<1»J.  nnwks. 

Cftl 

Dr.  Murpiri^i  Wyiho. 

SpOnsflrlil.  m.... 

is^ 

I-'ori  U'..>n.JnV." 

l>i.  IIiu'   K.  Uuinr. 

lu.rai.... 

.,t»l.„.. 

It    r    .;   rr"'™™ulll. 

rr.  T.  n.  Miil.n. 

ral. .'...,', 

1-    I....  ,  i'  'niir.lslaj 

SprinKs, 

Dr:b;ii.'(im..ri.  ■ 

i  ,,  ',,  ',',  ''     1,     |.. 

,        .,;,.,                ' 

Dt   lame*  Ounn. 

vl  No!  W. 

F.IlEil.pthllc.].kluv' 

HHUatocE,  lowi^:. 

1)1.  Frrd  Moon. 

Dr.  Wa(i"ll.  i;ni»n. 

aSlff'lS;::: 
""S«&:::- 

MB..d  Rwflec. 

rem™" 

Addu  Fob-s. 

ronn.  ... 

Drij.'A.Couk. 

{£?;  Frank  ■Wirfc. 

I)J;  r.  w"M*7iiigblln. 

en. ronn 

'Dr.  V.  W,  Wrlgl,t. 

Knnnsaiy.  BLuu 

[■nlWiBt- 

D[.  MhA. 

Toiieka,  K:uui 

Urn.  Mary  lirnvcr. 

diiliict), 

Wichita  Kana 

Rrnevlxn  Lill. 

Dr.  n.  J.  Ertel. 

Conn.... 

Pr.  ijiuli  r-assidr. 
fDr.  I.  y.  f  arroll. 

i!'.,'!"'"''",''',^'''  """ 

Ir.  John  D.  Ua£ulr«. 
)r.  T.  W.  Baker. 

iDT.  R.  r,:  riiiiur. 

[nkKdwJdNjK-l^; 

Dr.  C.  W.  H,  Fro,t. 

oi,  1).  c". 

Dr.  J.  A.  Iturohy. 

Dr,  Wm.  w.  Wlionntll.i 

Ir.  Kdmimd  Moss. 

llelFta... 

)r.  A.  I',  fral... 

Dr.  11.  0  Smw. 

i[.  Jcim  D.  Dlnkr. 

)r.  William  U.DtvIn*. 

Oa 

(A,  r,.  h™i«. 

iMt'sidoV; 

I>ri'."lIIluliiii.loun 
Rose  Kriif. 

Utaklnn,  Vaa... 

IW.  K.  fasn-pli. 
|\y.  W.  Fiillerlon, 

j  )r.  Cnrltrpy, 

«>n,Ul.. 

'.  .'"■:":"<r,^['y 

lir  Wm  J  UBTidnlL 

Jl 

lir:thMrW'J'HrlBn. 

Pearl  St  anion. 

iu''i!;1;k';\U"7. 

lir.itnnxKMD.Uunka. 

.iiiv 

I>r,  Wm.  Thnrnp.^rm. 

Dr.  Mary  llrook'.  B;iir,l, 

iioiVokepiiJi^'::: 

Dr.J.J.FiU^frald- 

cl  No'  78. 

Dr  Mary  Mars, 

Dr.aaroWK.  Miner. 

•aty  baud  of  beaHh  hascbaivt. 


SDDCAIIONAI,  niBBCIOBY,  191B~19. 


Chlst  fflwUcsl  tiLspactcr  01 


Cbietnudlcftl  Inspselor  tu 
acbonl  lie^Ih  oDMr. 


Maiden,  Ua». . 
S«*  Utd'ord,  If 


ttC" 


lid,  Man. 
Uus... 


Bottta  Cmck,  Mloli 
Bit  nllT.  Mlrh. . . 

Detriii;  Mleh 

PHnl.Mlah 

JUkMOiUlltl.,.., 

Londncinph 

6w!ln»w,Ml.h.; 


Dr.  FrinriaH.Ourtlj. 
Dr.K.  H.  nmtofd. 
Dr.  Wm.  MeCuaaloDd. 

Dr'.clc'.TnwW.  ' 
Ur.  K.  II.  liiill'l. 
Dr.  F.A.  Murpti)'. 
Dr.  K.  II.  Tro.vIirlilK«. 
Elliobatb  Han  III.' 
Dr.  Mary  Wllliiinis. 


«i»uiiiii.  a.  J 1  i>r.  JiM^nti  Kunrr. 
otiokm,  S.  J p[.  loMiih  I".  I.nndrimin. 

JfrBByCttj.W.J...   Dr.  II.  ik.  iHnkprhnfl. 
Hewuk,  N.  J Dr.  Urn.  J.  Holmii. 


PaliTinn.  N.  J     ...I  Dr.  WnHcr  I,.  liimFiiiiir. 
IVHh  Ambor,  N  I.j  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McCDmilrt. 

'WntHotmkra,  N 
Albwiy.N.Y.... 


Auburn,  N.  Y... 
:BlDgUaiBtaa,H. 
ButfolD,  N.  r... 
Xlmln,M.Y... 


a,  N.  Y. 

lUiicst(m,M.r.... 

Moua[Vinitni,N,y 
Kiwbuwh.N.y... 
■New  Hoolnll»,N.y. 
MBwYort.N.Y... 
MlBgm  Pdia,  N.  Y 
PoDEtibiapile,  N.  Y 
Bo^mUi.  N,  Y.  . . 
8ohene(it*ly,  N.  Y 
S^racuMiN,  y.... 

l.'aiulnJEburgh 


Wm.  A.  Tlrwuil. 

Clinlon  P.  MpTord, 
-  ■■      Stfclllfr. 


liifAWte, 


F,  A.  M.  Bryant. 
KrannuflL  Fsllt, 
CiHilT,  atovHU. 

Walwr  A.  Scolt. 
C.  A.  disiK'H 
Qeorre  LfpliT. 
John  K.  Burlcp. 
loseph  C.  I'aJmi.'r. 

Ohu-lrs  B.  apragup. 

M.  D.  DIcL-tnsoa. 


Clndniuti,  Shio... 
n»»pl»ni),OWo-... 
columhus,  nh^o.... 
D«5■lull.owo...... 

Uuail  ton,  Ohio.... 

I.-«»ln,Ohio 

Newmk.Ohio 

Sprlngfli-lil.Ohlo... 

Toledo,  Qnlo., 

TmmBsto*",  Ohio. 
ZpnosTlllt.  OWo-.- 
Kiisknere.nklfl.... 
OiS&nmB.Okla... 
PortlMiJ,  Omi; 


Dr.  A.  h.  Bnniltif. 
Ur  C.  R.  Hwk. 
Dr  W.  H.  Knnm. 
lir  F.,  B.SUIT. 
Dr.  Ralph  9lew«t. 
Dr.  n  CTwdcli. 


Notnslown,  Pa.. 
PllHmiiilfillifjTli. 


('il'TIIUIll 


;:»;; 


rnivl.lMiw.  II.  i... 

!y""SS;{i.'i:: 

rfin  [  InnooKk/rnn. 


Si'sltip.  i^'niti 

SpOkBOf,  WiBh  — 
HimllDglon.W.vi 
Wlieellnf,W,  Vi.. 

MiiiU5on,WiB..';;;. 

Milnaukw.WU.... 


Dr  U.  li.  '•'-"'"-" 

Dr.  Tbomas  'Wtabtr. 

Di.  Bk^  U.  DBVifb 

DrH.  R  3ModDiSQ. 
Dr.  Chi".  8.  Rphuct 
Di.  J.  \V.  BBnrmfi- 

[Dr.  W  D.  niaaliviiililp. 

llir.  <:.  il.WlUniT. 


A.  R.  li 


r.  r.  W.  Knnkls- 


Dr.  rjarlm  H.  FnnA. 


Dr.  W.  r.  Bnirv, 
Hi.  EdTthi- Wolboun 

rir!  K,  I.,  Rohett*. 
Mra.  N.  B.  Rmtt.) 
Dr.  Uueh  Wliite. 
I)r,  C.  T.  Stuoo. 
Dr.  r.  J.  alm«iw». 
1)1.  J.  R,  Ffmll. 
Mutt  a.  WlUbins. 
n  B.  Q.  Paul 


Dr,  I.  L.  filrhmbUmr. 
Dr.  B.  A.  Baltou. 
Dr.  H.  T.  EiiMtt. 
Dr  W  W.  B.  BuUs 
Dr.  IraC.  Brown. 


Dr.  A.'  B.  Btmm. 
Dr.  Q.  A.  RiumU. 


•  Clly  ItrMtur  ol  Iijg'hi*- 
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XVII. — Umvrausinss  and  Collbobs — ^Presidknts  akd  Hkads  of  Dbpartmbnts 

OF  EDrCATIOK. 


Ixxmtlon. 


UnlTcnIty  «r  coltoce. 


PormM. 
for 


orooedn- 
cationaL 


NmM  oT  [■widmt. 


Nuns  of  head  of  depart- 
XKBt  or  M^ool  of  edu- 
cation. 


ALABAXA. 

Athens 

Auburn 

Biimlns^UDB . . 
Do 


Marion 

Montcvallo. 


Montgomery. 
St.  Bernard.. 
Spring  Hill... 
University... 


AxaoKa. 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia. . 
Do 


Bate-svUle. , 
Clarksvllle. 


Conway. 
Do.. 


Athens  Fnnsla  College. . 

Alahama     PQlytaalialt 

Institute. 
Bftraiinffhsm-Soatlheni 

College. 
Howard  Oollact 

Judson  College 

Alabaana  Girls  Techni- 
cal Institute. 

Woman's  College  of  Al»- 
bMna. 

8t.  Bernard  College. «... 

Spring  Hill  College 

UniTerstty  of  Alabama. . 


University  of  Arizona. 


Hendersoa-Brown  Col- 
lege. 
Ouachita  College 


Fayette  ville 

CAUrOUOA. 

Berkeley 

Clarcmont 


Los  Angeles. 
Do 


Mills  College. 


Oakland.. 
Pasadena. 


Rcdiands 

St.  Helena 

San  Prandsco. . . 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  Unlver- 


Arkanssas  College 

Arkansas    Cumberiand 
College. 

Cejitral  CoUege 

Hendrix  College 


Women 

Coed..,. 

Ooed 

OMd... 

Women. 
Women. 

Women. 

Men... 

Men... 

Coed.. .J 


Benjamin  B.  Olasgoir, 

D.  D. 
Charles    C.     Tba^ 

LL.  D, 
CaUan  a  Daniel,  D.  D. 


Untvorsity  of  Arkansas . 

University  of  California. . 
Pomona  CoUege 


Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern 

CaMfomla. 
Mills  Goltege 


sit 


WhiUier 


lii 


COUOLADO, 

Booldar. 


Colorado  SfXtDgB 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Golden. 

Greeley 

Montclair 

UnivenityFiMk. 


St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  College  of  Tech- 

noU^. 
University  of  RedJands 
Pacific  Union  Coll^o... 
St.  Ignatins  University. 
College  of  the  Pacific. . . 
University  of  Santa  Clara 
Leiand  Stanford  Junior 

Univrrsitv. 
Whitticr  College 


University  of  Colorado. 
ColoiBdo  College 


CoUege  at  the   Sacred 

Heart. 
Colorado     Agricultural 

Cc^ege. 
Coloradfo  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College 
of  Colorado. 

Colorado  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

Uoiventity  of  Denver... . 


Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women 
Coed 

Coed... 

Coed.... 
Coed 

vOOO • • • , 

Coed 

Women, 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed. .. 

Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed 

Men... 

Coed 

Men 

V/Oeu .... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


John     0. 

IX.  D. 
Paul  V.  Bomar.  D.  D. . 
Thomas  W.  Palmer, 

LL.  D. 
Miffln     W.     Swartz, 

Ph.  D. 
Bernard  Manges, 

O.  S.  B. 
Edward    Cummlngi, 

S.J. 
George    H.     Denny, 

LL.  D. 

Rufus  B.  von  E^leln 
Smid,  Sc.  D. 

James  M.  Workman, 

LL.  D. 
Charles    B.    Diekeo. 

D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Lacy,  A.  B... 
Huberts.  Lyle,  D.  D. 

John  W.  CQnger,LL.D, 
John    H.    Reynolds, 

LL.D. 
John  C.Futrall,  A.M.. 


Beni.    Ida    Wheeler, 

James   A.    Blaisdell, 

D.  D. 
Silas  Evans,  LL.  D... 
George    F.     Bovard, 

LL.D. 
AurellaU.  Reinhardt, 

Ph.D. 

Brother  Gregory 

James  A.  B.  Scherer, 

LL.D. 
Victor  L,  Dnke,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Irwin^.M. 
PalWckJ.FooteJ>.D. 
John  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  Thornton,  8.  J. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur,  A.  M.. 


Jano  E.  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 

Zebuloo  V.  Jndd,  A.  M. 

W.  R.  Bourne,  A.  M. 

W.  B.  Bohamioii,  A.  M. 

Panl  F.  Keeton,  A.  M. 
Mary  M.  Brooke,  A.  M. 

Grace  Lyman,  A.  M. 


Harry     N.     Wright, 
Ph.D. 

Livingston    Farrand, 

LL.D. 
Clyde   A.    Dmiiway, 

LL.  D. 
J.J.  Brown,  a  J 


Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 

Victor   C.   Alderson, 

LL.D. 
John  G.  Crabbe,  LL.  D 

J.  W.Bailey,  Ph.D... 

Henry    A.    Buchtal, 
LLb  D^  chancellor. 


James  J.  Doster,  LL.  Dl 


Herbert  H.  Foster,  Ph. 
D. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Blake,  A.  B. 
Sidney  Pickens,  A.  B. 

Doak  a  Campbell,  A.  B. 

James  R.  Jew^l,  Ph.  D. 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. 

Edwin  C.  Norton,  Ph.  D. 

George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas      B.      StowdL 

LL.D. 
Kate  Brousseau,  PtL  D. 


Herbert  B.  Wise,  A.  M. 

Wm.  G.  Wlrth,  A.  B. 
James  Hmyo»,  S.  J. 
J.  William  Harri.s,  Ph .  D. 
Cornelius  Buckley,  S.  J. 
Bllwood   P.   Cubberley, 

Ph.D. 
Mrs.     A.     RosenlK't'-MT, 

A.  B. 

Frank    E.    Thomp.<^u, 

A.  B. 
J.  V,  Breitwieser,  Ph.  D. 


T.  C.  McCracken,  Ph  D. 

Jay  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 

Daaiel      B.      Fbilllpi^ 
litkD. 
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Lucu'lun. 

UnlvtrJty  orcolkKf . 

railuuaT 

Nami-ulj'ic.xldrnl. 

Nam?  or  h(«d  of  deran- 
m«itcirnaio<H<rfrHj.^ 

„„^c.,. 

m™.... 

Flavol     B.      Lullicr, 
LL.  D. 

*'&.'■  "•""■ 

BenmiDlaT.UvstKll 
rtiuriet  !■.  Itrach.a-B 

UldilHinni 

Kb«  Haver 

XrwUndon-... 

Wcdpyuianlvcrdlty... 

HubMlC«n«Dn.Pli.B. 

Conii»-Mnit  ColEfW  («r 
Cnnne-ri'iil   ABrlnimi- 

Womm 

.n;T.i*Ait, 

Kmvirk 

(■«~l 

,. 

U«rE»B.  Coiinta,Ph.». 

W«liingtoii 

AniH-iinri.lver.Jly... 

iVk.  ■ 

CslhoUr  rnivandly    at 

a£°l^.Tc')ll«!( 

(leurFBlowB  rnlvoraily 

TnM., 

■   1        ■.  .  ■  ^     1    ru.i\ 

Ho 

fwl 

»'"'    vVf  1,    ,M   ]> 

Wiljbm    a     RiMdlK 

vMiiilT. 
llDWBnlI.'n!v«rdlj'(ro1- 

B«.John'iiCill«gi> 

rord... 

J.    Siaiilpy    Hurkw, 

Wo"'"" 

HroiliKrF.dTBnl 

l>a.  rrakoma 

ritrkl. 

WKihlDEtun  Mifloiiarv 
('AilleilF, 

C«.... 

llMUiiniiii"   K.    iliiPh- 
lilll,  .\.M. 

John    H    P«i«)n   V«l. 

Cued 

ltll?Qll!UllllPV,l,l..l> 

PuilelJ.  Bloclter,I).n 

(ioliwwillc. 

T.'nii-w4lyoIFlorldK-,. 

Mm 

Atbe«^A,  Murpn™. 
Andrew  'P.  Monlapi*, 

11.  W.Cg»,Ph.D. 

IjiUeCiir 

CaiumiiUOolliKB 

ClKil 

Sullwrliind 

fiiutbern  Collee* 

PlorictoSwleCollciwIor 

Uallto  CjlU'ge 

«^i'.'n- 

Il.il,'Ald«niilii,A,B. 
Kdwird      Coiuadl, 

CaKiii"'ll.     French, 

Mmthanlel     H.     SiUv, 

Alhciii. 

rnlvcNlyDEtiMfKLi... 

Mc" 

I'avid    C.     Ilariow, 

Thamsa  J.  Wootlcf. 
LL.  n. 

m5^o»»  CollBM  iwpl- 
«^'' Brown  0niv«r- 
jirttMlDredl. 

Kenneth  <l.Uslbe»n, 

Emipstl  P.  Tr«cr.  C.  E. 

Mi-n 

Cm>d.... 

Jolinllp'pe,  A,M 

WllllHm  .\.  Founlaln, 

WDi.B.'Cox.n.Arch., 
tiuplmnu   A.    (ilenn, 

F^ik^'ll.      n„ine., 

Fniok    'E.     JenkiM, 

Do 

CullfCTPurt 

luthlaiwua 

ABSSs™ttColl«. 

Picdmonl  C-ollegB 

ijBOrF*  W.  Cimp,  A.  M. 

Carl  C.  anise,  A.  U. 

HoH*  Tltt  College 

Womon. 

Io-liiioFi.Fa-I«-,B.D. 
Haj-wiiod   J.    pB>rce, 

Halwy  Jimliii 

l-wa-^e 

Lsiranga   Fomals  Col- 
fiuulhem   Female  Col- 

WHej-an  Fsmalo  Col'-' 

WomBQ. 

Womfn, 

Unlu-HW.Wiaver.n.D 
C,  lt.JenkiB^U.U... 

Pavtoa  Jacob,  A.  H. 
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[VII. — Universities  and  Colleges — Presidents  and  Heads  op  Departments  op 

Education — Continued. 


Ix)oa(ion. 


GEORGIA— con. 

glethorpe  Uni- 
versity. 

xford 

ome 

3iith  Atlanta... 

ilAWAO. 

onolula 

IDAHO. 

^Idwell 

[oscow 

ILLINOIS. 

>iincdon 

urora 

loomlngton 


ourbonnais . 
utliage 


tii-'ago. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


eratur. 


ureka. .  .^. 
vanston 


wing 

alesburg. 


Do 

rccnviUo... 
^ksonville. 

Do 

ike  Forest, 
cbanon 


inooln 

onmouth. 


apcrville . 
ockford.. 


ock  Island. 


pper  Alton, 
rbana 


licaton 

INDLINA. 

loomlngton 

'a7rfords\'1]le... 
irUiain 


Univcndty  or  college. 


Oglethorpe  University.. 

Emory  University 

Shorter  College 

Clark   University  (col- 
wed). 


College  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idalio . 


Heddlng  College 

Aurora  College , 

Illiuois  WcsTeyan  Uni- 
versity. 

St.  Viator  College 

Carthage  College 


Armour     Institute     of 
Technology. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 


Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicago . . 

James  UUlikin  Univer- 
sity. 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 


Lombard  College.. 
Greenville  College , 
Illinois  College.... 


Illinois    Woman's   Col- 
lege. 
Lake  Forest  College 


McEendree  College. 


Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 


Northwestern  College , 
Rockford  College 


Augustana  College . 


Shurtleff  College 

University  of  Illinois. . 


Wheat  on  College . 


Indiana  University. 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College... 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orooedu- 

cational. 


Men. 


Men... 

Women. 

Coed.. 


Coed . . 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Men... 
Coed.. 

Men... 


Coed. 
Coed . 


Men. 
Coed 


Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed- 

Women 

Coed . . . 

Coed . . . 

Coed . . . 
Coed . . . 

Coed... 
Women 

Coed . . . 

Coed . . . 
Coed . . . 

Coed... 


Coed . . 
Men... 
Coed.. 


Name  of  president. 


Thomwell      Jacobs, 

LL.  D. 
James  E.  Dickey,D.D. 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose 

Harry  A.  King,  D.D.. 


Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.D. 


William    J.    Boone, 

D.  D. 
Ernest    H.    Llndley, 

Ph.D. 


Walter  D.Agncw,D.D 
Orrin  R.  Jenks.  A.  B.. 
Theodore    Kemp, 

LL.  D. 
J.  F.  Ryan.C.  S.  V... 
Harvey    D.    Hoover, 

Ph.D. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 

LL.  D. 
F.  X.  McCabe,  LL.  D. 
George    N.  Carman, 

A.  M.,  director. 
John  B.  Furay,  S.  J . . . 
Harry  Pratt  Judson, 

LL.  D. 
A.  R.Taylor,  LL.  D.. 

H.O.  Pritchard,  LL.D. 


H.  M.  Tlpsword,Ph.D. 
James  L.  McConaughy, 

Ph.D. 
Joseph     M.     Tilden, 

LL.D. 
Eldon  Grant  Burritt, 

A.  M. 
Charles  H.  Rammel- 

kamp,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph     R.    Harker, 

Ph.  D. 
Henry    W.    Wright, 

Ph.D. 
E.  P.  Bilker,  A.  M. 

actui£. 
M.  RTLaird   Ph.  D.. 
Thos.  H.  McMichael, 

D.  D. 
Edward  E.  Rall.Ph.D. 
Julia     H.     Gulliver, 

LL.  D. 
Gustav  A.  Andreen, 

D.  D. 
George  M.  Potter, A.M. 
Edmund    J.    James, 

LL.D. 
Charles  A.  Blanchard, 

D.  D. 


William    L.    Bryan, 
LL.  D. 

Geo.  Lewe?  Mackin- 
tosh, LL.  D. 

David  M.  Edwards, 
Ph.D. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


IsaacH.  MUler,A.B. 


Payne  A.  Boulton,  A.  IC. 
Philip  Soulen,  A.  M, 

A.  J.  Bisslnger,  A.  M. 

John     W.     Hennlnnr. 
B.  8. 

Letta  Simmons,  A.  B. 


Charles  H.  Jodd,  LL.  D, 

L.  B.  Henderson,  A.  M. 

Silas  Jones.  A.  M. 
Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  A.  Raub,  Ph.  D. 
Luther  J.  Pollard,  A.  U, 

J.  P.  McCoy,  A.  M. 
Jeanette  Benson,  A.  B. 

W.  C.  Walton,  Ph.  D. 

H.  D.  Rickert,  A.  B. 
Milton     M.     Maynard, 
A.  B. 

Margaret    O.    Fitzhugh, 

Axel  R.  Wallln,  Ph.  D. 

W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Rice,  A.  M. 

Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D» 
George  H.  Tapy,  A.  M. 
Horace  F.  Martin,  A.  IL 
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XVII. — nNivERSiTiES  AND  Colleges— PRE8IDENT8  AND  Heads  OF  DxFABTifEin^  of 

Education — Continued. 


I^ocatlon. 


INDIANA— con. 

Franklin 


Goshi'H 

CJreon'.'astle. 
Hanover... 


lutliamipolis . 

Do 

La  Fivyette.. 


Merom 

Notro  Dame 


Do. 


Oakland  City... 
Terre  Haute 


Upland..... 
Valparaiso.. 
Vinrennw... 

IOWA, 

Amos 


Cedar  Falls 

Cellar  Rapids 


Clinton..... 
I>aveiiport. 
Div'or.jh..., 


Dos  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Dubuque 


Fftirn^d 

Favj'tte , 

Crinnell , 


Jlopkinton. 
lu'iiunola.. 


lowaf'ity. 
Iowa  Falls. 


M-.'unt  Pleasant.. 
Mount  Vernon... 


()skaI(»osa. 
IVIla 


fiioiix  Citv. . 
Sti»rin  I^ke. 


University  or  oolloge. 


Franklin  College. 


Goshen  College 

De  I'auw  irniverslty... 
Uanover  College 


BurlerC-oilrge. 


Indiana  Central  Univer- 
sity. 
Purdue  I '  ni  versity 

Union  Christian  CoUego. 

St.  Mary^  College  arid 
At-ademy. 

University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Oakland  City  CoMcBo.... 

Rose  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Taylor  University 


Valparaiso  University.. 
VInconnes  Universiiy . . 


l«wa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arl<. 

Iowa  State  TiMM-hers  Col- 
lege. 

Coe  College 


WarlburgColloge... 
St.  A mbniae  College. 
Luther  College 


Des  Moines  Col  lege 

1  )niko  Uni versit  y 

I)ubu<iue  College 

Dnbunno   College    and 

Seminary. 
Parsons  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 

or  OOOdOr 

catloiiaL 


Coe,!.. 
Men... 


Coed . . 
Coetl.. 
Coed . . 

Coed . . 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Men. 
M.'n. 
Men. 


tipper  Iowa  ('niversity. 
Grinnell  College , 


LenoTC  College 

Simpson  <of lege 

State  T 'niversitv  oflowa 
Ellsworth  College 


Iowa  We.sj«yan  College. 
C'omoll  College 


Penn  College 


Central    University    of 
Iowa. 

MomInt;si<  le  (^ollegn 

Bucna  VLsta  t  ollege 


Tabor 

University  Park. 

K.\NSA8.  I 

Atchison ! 

Do 


Tabor  College. 


Central   Uolinoss    Uni- 
versity. 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College... 


Cood . . 
Coed.. 
Men.. 
C(xm1  . . 

Coed.. 
Cowl.. 
Coed . , 


Coed, 
Coed. 


Coed.. 
Coed . . 

Cotki.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coo<l.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 


Coed.. 
Men.., 


Name  of  president. 


Coed....  Charle.t    E.    Ooodell, 

LL.  D. 

Coed OeoreeJ. Lapp, A. B.. 

Coed....    Geo.  K.  Grose, LL.D.. 
Coed....   William     A.     MlUto,^ 

LL.  D. 
Coed Thomas     C.     Howe, 

Ph.  D. 
Coed Irby  J.  Good,  A.  M.... 

Coe<l Winihrop   E.   Stone, 

LL.  D. 

Coed C.B.IIer.shey.D.D... 

Women.   Mother  M.Pauline.... 

Men JohnCavanaugh,  D.D. 

Wi;i.  P.  Dearing 

Carl  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D... 

Monroe  Vayhingor, 

D.  D. 
Oliver     P.     Kinsey, 

AM. 
wniian'iIIalnon,A.M. 


Ilavmond  A.  Pearson, 
LL.  D. 

Homer    n.    Seerley, 

LL.  D. 
John     A.      Marquis, 

LL.  D. 
John  Frit.<'h«l,  A.  M.. 
I  Will.  L.  Ilannon.  A.  M. 
!  Christian    K.    Preus, 
A.  13. 
John  A.  K.arl,  D.  D 

A .  11  olm»*s 

j  John C.  Stuart,  S.T.L. 
I  C.  .M    Stpffon",  D.  D.. 

B .  A.    Montgomery, 
LL.  1>. 

ChMnn-^y     P.     Cole- 

gn.ve.  Sr*.  D. 
Joiui    n.    T.     Main, 

LL.  I). 


Jaini\s  W.  Campbell, 

Ph.  D. 
Wa:n<rA.Jiissup,Ph.D, 
Ido  F.  Meyer,  A.  M 

Kd'vin  A.Schell,  D.D 
Charles     W.     Flint, 

LL.  D. 
Dcnrv    E.    McGrew, 

D.  iL 
Milton   J.    Hoflman, 

A.M. 
Alfre-I  K.Craiar.D.D.. 
Stunt  on  dinger, 

I'h.  D. 
Nfls«m  Wehrhan, 

D.  J). 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D... 


Rufus   B.    Peery, 

Ph.  D. 
Innocent  Wolf,  D.  D.J 


Name  of  head  of  dcra-"- 
ment  or  >eh3ul  ofcdc- 
oatlon. 


John  L.  Beyl,  Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Fisher,  A.  M. 
John  A.  Cloment,  Fb.  D. 

Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D. 
H.  W.Marshall,  A.  M. 
George  L.  Roberts,  A.  M. 


I.  B.  PeaxT,  M.  Pd. 
George  W.  Neat,  Fed.  a 
Sara  J.  Morrissejr,  A.  M. 

Guy  M..  Wilson,  A.  M . 


0.  W.  Walton,  If.  a. 

actinff. 
Alexander    G.    RobfaH^ 

A.  JC. 


Omu-     A.     Tlutelitri. 

J.  P.  Stephenson,  1%.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Varr,  aTm. 
J.  B.  Berbers,  A.M. 


John  E.  Winttf,  A.  M. 

Wm.  C.  MonffoU,  A.  M. 

L.  D.  Hartsun,  Ph.  D. 

RlyV.LaiighUn.A.B. 
R.  A.  (timmina.  Ph.  P 

W-m.  F.  Russell.  Ph.  I' 
Harold     C.      Binglii' 

A.M. 
Elmer  K.  Lymcr,  A.  .\; 
John  E.  Stout,  Ph.  D. 

Ella  H.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  M.PhUlips,  A.M. 

R.  A.  Brown,  A.  M. 
Mrs.    F.    W.    Harrisott, 

A.M. 
C.  W.  Shroeder,  A.  M 

Roy  O.  Drown,  A.  M 


Fred  8.  Sonenioii,  A.  M. 


\ 
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CIIV. — UnIVRBSITIES  and  GOLLEGEfl — P&EfllDBNTS  AND  HeADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OV 

Education — Oontinued. 


LocaUon. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

or  oooflu- 

cational. 


Name  oXpreeldeiit. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


KANSAS— contd. 
Bakiwinaty... 

Emporia 

ffiirhland 

Kansas  City 


Lawrence . 
Lindsborg. 


ICcPherson. 
Manhattan. 
)ttavca,... 


H.  Marys 

ialimi 


}U*rlin? 

ropeka 

Wrichita 

Do 

BV'inneld 

KEBfTUCKT, 

Berea 


BowIuK  Qreen. 
!>anviije 


Georgetown.... 
Hopkins  vllle... 

wexington 

Dm 

..ouisville 

iusaelMlle.... 

It.  Mary 

iVlncbester 

LOUISIANA. 

Batoo  Rouge... 


Clintoo.. 


Convent 

New  Orleans 


Do 

Do...... 

Fineville.... 

MAINB. 

Brunswick. . 
Lewlstoo.... 


Baker  Fnivertity.. 
College  of  Emporia. 
Highland  College... 


Kansas    City    Univer- 
sity. 
TnlvCTsity  of  Kansas.... 
Betliany  College , 


ICcPherson  College . 


Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Ottawa  University , 


St.  Marys  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 
Cooper  College 


Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwesteim  (  ollege. . . 


Berea  College. 


Ogdon  (  oUege 

Central    Cnivcrslty    of 

Kentucky. 
Oeorgetown  College 


Bethel  Female  College.. 

University     of      Ken- 
tucky. 
Transylvania  College 

University  of  Loui.sville 

Bethel  College 

St.  Marys  College , 


Kentucky      Wesleyan 
College 


Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical 
Gollece. 

SiUiman  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Jeflersoii  Collere 

H.  Sophie  SJewcomb 
Memorial  CoUefe. 

Loyola  University 


Tulane    University    (rf 

Louisiana. 
Louisiaiia  College , 


Bowdoln  College. 
Bates  CoUeea..... 


Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Men. 
Coed. 


Coed . . . 
Cooil... 
Coed... 
Coe<l... 
Coed... 

Ctfed . . . 


Men. 

Mon. 


Coed . . . 
Women 
Coed . . . 
Coe<l. .. 
Coo«i... 

Mon 

Men.... 
Coed . . . 

Coed... 

Women, 

Men 

Womim, 

Men..... 

Mon 

Coed... 

Men.... 
Coed... 


■§ 


Samuel    A.     Lough, 

Ph.  D. 
Fretlerick  W.  Lewis, 

D.  I>. 
W.     Gilbert    James, 

rii  D. 

J.  H.  Lucas,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Frank  Strong,  LL.  D.. 
Ernst    F.    Hhlblad, 

D.  D. 
Daniel     W.     Kurts, 

I).  I). 
Wm.  M.  Jardine, 

LL.  D. 
Silas  E.  Price, D.D... 

Wm.  J.  Wallace, A.M. 


Ross    T.    Campbell, 

D.D. 
Parley     P.     Womer, 

Sc.  D. 
Walter    H.    Rollins, 

D.D. 
W.    O.    Mendenhall, 

l*h.  D. 
Frank   £.    Mossman, 

D.D. 


Wm.  O.  Frost,  D.  D.. 

Wm.  M.  Pearce,  A.  B. 
Win.     A.     Ganfleld, 

I).  D. 
Maldon    B.    Adams, 

1).  D. 
Clara  B.  Thompson, 

A.  B. 
Frank  L.  McVey, 

I.L.  D. 
Riciiani  H.  Crossficld, 

LL.  D. 
John  Patterson. 

LL.  !>..  dean. 
Roliert   H.  Tandy, 

1).  1). 
Mil  had  Jaglowicz, 

C  R 
J.  L.  Clark,  LL.  D.... 


Thomas     D.     Boyd, 
1/L.  D. 


U.B.Currie. 


R.  H.  Smith,  S.  M 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon. 

LL.  I). 
Alphonsus    E.     Otis, 

S.J. 
Albert  B.  DInwiddie, 

LL.  D. 
C.  Cottingham,  A.  M.. 


Kenneth  C.  M.  SUb, 

LL.  D. 
Qeorge     C.     Gbasi^ 

LL.D. 


Lillian  Scott,  A.  M. 

Conrad   Van.lervolde, 
A.  M. 


Wm.  S.  Reese,  D.  D. 

F.  J.  KeUev,  Ph.  D. 
Anna  A.  Carlson. 

Ammon  Swope,  A.  M. 

Edwin  L.  Holton,  A.  B. 

FcMrrest    A.    Kingsbury, 
A.  M. 

Albert  H.  King,  M.  Pod. 

Althea  E.  MontKomery, 

E.  Leigh  Mudge,  Ph.  D. 

W.  O.  Blnnewies,  A.  M. 

H.  C.  Fellows,  Ph.  D. 

O.  B.  paMwin.  A.  M. 


noyd     N.     McAllister, 
I*h.  D. 

Henry  Meier,  Ph.  D. 

A.  L.  Bhoton,  A.  M. 


J.T.C.Noe,  A.  M. 
Wm.  C.  Bower,  A.  M. 


Delinar  T.  Powers,  A.  M. 


John  M.  Fletcher,  Ph.  p. 
Michael  J.  WaLih,  S.  J. 


Robert  A.  F.  MoDonld^ 
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XVII. — Universities  and  Colleoes— Presidents  and  Heads  of  DBPAsnfBimorl 

Education — Continued. 


Location. 


MAINS— CODtd. 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Wttterville 

MABYLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chostcrlown 

College  Park 

KlHcottCity.... 
Emmitsburg 

Frederick 

Luthervlllc 

New  Windsor... 

Westminister.... 

MA.sS.VCIIU.SETTS. 

Aiuiiorst 

Do 

Boitou 

Do 

Cumbridgc 

Do 

Do 

Chfs< nut  Hill... 

Lo'.voll 

Northampton... 

Norton 

South  Iladley... 

SpringHcld 

Tults  College 

Wellcsley 

Wllliamstown... 

Wortxatcr 

Do 

Do 

Do 


University  or  college. 


University  of  Maine. 


Van  Buren  College  (St. 

Mary's). 
Colby  College , 


St.  John's  College 

United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

Ooucher  College 

Johns  Uopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
Morgan  CoUcge  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
ll•fn^ 

Notre  Dame  College  of 
Maryland. 

Washmgton  College 

Maryland  State  College 
of'Agrlculture. 

Rock  Hill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

Hood  College 


Marvland    College    for 

Women. 
Blue  Ilidgc  College 


We^'5l<>rn  Maryland  Col- 
lege. 


Amherst  College. 


Massarhasetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Boston  University 


Simmons  College 

Harvard  University. 


Mns.sachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology. 
Radclille  College 


Boston  College 

J.owell  Textile  School, 
Smith  College 


Wheat  on  College 

Mount  Ilolyoke  College.. 

International  Young 
Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation College. 

Tufts  College 


Welle.sley  College... 
Williams  College... 
Clark  University.., 
Clark  College 


College  oft  he  Holy  Cross. 
Worcester   Polj-technic 
Institute. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 


Men. 
Men. 


Women. 
Cot*d 

Coed... 

Men 

Women , 


Coed. 
Men. 


Men. 
Men. 


Women. 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Men 


Women. 
Women . 
Women . 
Men 


Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Men 

Men 


Men. 

Men.... 


Name  of  president. 


Robert  J.  Aley,LL.D. 
C.J.  Barth 


NanM  of  hcftd  of  deput- 
ment  or  adiool  of  eda* 
cation. 


Arthur    J.    Roberts, 
A.  M. 


Tliomas  Fell,  LL.  D.. 

Capt.  Kdward  W. 
Kl)erle  superin- 
tendent. 

Wm.W.Outh.Ph.D. 

Frank  J.  Uoodnow, 
UL.  D. 

John  O.  Spencer, 
Ph.  D. 

Brother  James,  A.  B.. 

Sister  Mary  Florentine 


Alfred  F.  Woods,  D. 

Agr. 
Brother  Pius,  A.  B... 
Bernard  J.   Bradley, 

LI..  D. 
Josejjh     H.     Apple, 

LL.  D. 
Bee  k  man  O.   Rouse, 

A.  B. 
F.      F.      IIoLsopple, 

L.  n.  D. 
Thomas    H.     Lewis, 

LL.  D. 


AltxaiKlor  Meiklejohn, 

Ph.  I). 
Kenvon    L.    Butter- 

lleid,  LL.  D. 
Lemuel    H.    Murlin, 

D.l). 
Ilenrv    Lefavour, 

LL'.  1>. 
Abbott   l^iwrence 

Lowell,  LL.  I). 
Richarii  C.  Maclaurin, 

LL.  D. 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs, 

LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J. 
Chiis.  IL  Eames,  B.  B. 
William   A.  Neiison, 

LL.  D. 
Samuel  V.  Cole,  LL.D. 

Mary     K.     Woolley, 

LL.  D. 
LawTcnce  L.  Doggctt, 

D.  D. 

Uermon  C.  Bumpus, 
LL.  i). 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton, 
LL.  D. 

Hurry  A.  Garfield, 
Lli.  D. 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 
LL.  D. 

Edmund  (^lark  San- 
ford,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.J. 

IraN.  HolUs,  Sc.  D... 


Wm.  E.  Falter,  A.  IL, 
Ph.D. 


Agnes  L.  Rogers,  Ph.  TK 
Edward     F.      BodBHi; 

Ph.D. 
Wm.  Pickens,  Litt.  D. 


H.  F.  Cotterman,  A.  E 


BcnJ.  W.  DaUy,  A.  M. 


Walter      F.      Chjtm 
Ph.  D. 


W^m.  R.  Hart,  A.  M. 
Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Fh.D. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Henry  W.  Hoimn,  A.  If. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 


Harvey   0.    Townseod. 

Ph.  D. 
Walter     O.      McInti^^ 

Ph.D. 
Ck>lin  A.  Scott,  Ph.  D. 


Karl  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 
Arthur  O.  Narton,  A.  M. 


Wm.      H.      BumhiBii 

Ph.  D. 
Ludwig     R.     Oeiakt 

Ph.D. 
James  A.  Ifnlton*  8.  J. 
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XVII. — ^TTNivERsrnES  and  Colleges — Presidents  and  Heads  op  Departments 

OP  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


icianoAN. 
Adrlin. 


Albion. 
Alniii.. 


Ann  Arbor. 
Berrien.... 


Pftroit 

Kiisi  Lansing.... 

Hillsdale , 

Holland 

Houghton 

KaLamazoo 

OUvet 

MINNESOTA. 


Celiac  vUle.. 

Minneapolis: 

Do 


Northfield. 


Do.. 

6t.  PaiU. 

Do.. 


Do 

Do , 

St.  Peter 

Winona 

MISSISHUn. 

Agricultural  Col- 


iCTlCUl 

lejie. 


Blue  Mountain... 
Brookhaveu 


Cainton.... 
Columbus. 


On^uada 

Holly  Springs 

Jackson 

Do 


Meridian... 
University. 


MISSOURI. 

Cameron 


Canton... 
Columbia. 


Fayette.... 

Fulton 

Lexington.. 


Liberty. 


Manhall. 
PtfkTiUe. 


University  or  college. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  Collie 

University  of  Michigan. 

Emmanuel   Missionary 

College. 
Univeraly  of  Detroit... 
Michigan    Agricultural 

College. 
Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Michigan     College      of 

Mines. 
Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University. . , 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  Collide 

College  of  St.  CAthprinc. 
College  of  St.  Thomas. . 

Hamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege. 
College  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Agricullural 
and  Mcchanieal  Col- 
lege. 

Blue  Moimtain  Collecc.. 

Whltworth  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Mississippi  College 

Mlssi^lppl  Industrial 
Institute  and  College. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored).., 

Belhaven  College 

Millsaps  College , 

Meridian  College 

University  of  Mississippi 


Missouri  Wesleyau  Col- 
lege. 
Culver-Stockton  College, 
University  of  Missouri . . 

Central  College 

Westminister  College 

Central      College      for 

Women. 
William  Jewell  College.. 


Missouri  Valley  College. 
Park  College , 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orooedu- 

cational. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed..., 

Coed..., 

Men 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed..., 

Coed ... 
Women. 
Men 

Coed..., 

Coed . . . , 

Coed.... 

Women . 

Coed.... 

Women . 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 

Women. 
v'Oed. . . . 
Women. 
Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

VyOeQ. . . , 

Men 

Women 

Men 


Name  of  president. 


v^OvCl  •  •  •  < 

Coed 


Harlan   L.    Fecman, 

D.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Qrooks, 

A.B. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins, 

LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs. 

Wm.  T.  Doran,  8.  J.. 
Frank  S.  Kcdzic,  Sc.D. 

Joseph    W.    Mauck, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Dimncnt, 

Fred  *  W.     McNuIr, 

Sc.  D. 
Herbert   L.   Stetson, 

LL.  D. 
Theodore  H.  Wilson, 

A.  wL. 


Peter  Engle,  Ph.  D... 

George  Sverdnip,M.A. 

Marion  Le  Roy  Bur- 
ton, LL.  D. 

Donald  J.  Cowling, 
Ph.  I). 

L.  W.  Hoe,  A.  B 

Sister  Antonia,  A.  M.. 

Hiunphrey  Moynihan, 

Samuel    F.    Kerfoot, 

D.  D. 
Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D. . 

Oscar     J.     Johnson, 

B.  D. 
Mother  M.  Leo  Tracy. . 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


W.  H.  Smith. 


W.  J.  Lowrev,  LL.  D.. 
I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D.... 

John  W.  Provine, 
LL.  D. 

Henry  L.  \Vhitficld, 
LL.  D. 

J.  R.  Countiss,  A.  B.. 

George  Evans,  D.  D.. 

W.  H.  Fraier,  D.  D.. 

Alexander  F.  Wat- 
kins,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  Beeson,LL.  D.. 

Joseph  N.  Powers, 
LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Cameron  Harmon,  D. 

D. 
Jolm  H.  Wood,  D.  D.. 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL. 

D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,D.  D.. 

E.  E.  Ree<I,  D.  D 

Z.  M.  Williams,  D.  D. 

John  P.  Greene,  LL. 

D. 
Wm.  H.  Black.LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hawley. 

D.D. 


O.  R.  Stllson,  A.  M. 

Delos  Fall,  LL.  D. 
George      B.      Randels, 

Ph.  D. 
Allen  8.  Whitney,  A.  B. 


Simon  J.  Nicolas,  S.  J. 
Walter  H.  French,  M.  S. 

W.  H.  Mack. 

Carl  J.  Knock,  Ph.  D. 


Olga  O.  Latham,  A.  M. 


Kilian  Held,  A.  M. 

Lotus       D.       CoflmoOa 

Ph.  D. 
Leal  A.  Ileadley,  Ph.  D. 

Julius  Boraas,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Ste.  Helene.  A.  M. 
Joseph     A.      Schabert. 

A.M. 
George  S.  Innls,  Ph.  D. 

Andrew   W.   Anderson. 

A.M. 
S.  L.  Reed,  Ph.  D. 

Mary  A.  Molloy,  Ph.  D. 


James  V.  Bowen,  Ph.  B. 


O.  G.  Davis,  B.  D. 


Wm.    H.    Weathersby, 

A.  M. 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  M. 


Emma  H.  Gifford,  B.  S 
Olive  M.  Jones,  A.  B. 
Stuart  G.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 

J.  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
R.  W.  Rogers,  A.  M. 


Emily  Dexter,  A.  M. 

George  E.  Breece,  A.  M. 
Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Ph. 

D. 
Roy  C.  Holl,  A.  B. 

NeUe  M.  Ward,  A.  M. 

W.  O.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 


y 


John  J.  Dynes,  A.  M. 
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r  Dbpaktments 


.«,^. 

Uiil«ndtyMooU«g6. 

For  men, 

oT^i 
caUoual. 

Namnalpresldnil. 

NunenfheMiofdeptrl- 
ment  oncbMlDrmu- 
rari™. 

A.J.J,n. 

Coed... 

(•cm!... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Mi>n..,. 
C<j«]... 

rood... 

Men.... 
Coed... 

ajjJ^    L.    F«,m«., 

aomuelDlrtle,LL.D. 
Hurrv  Uconi  lYooks, 

■■£■>»■  ""■■""■■ 

Frederick  Ortip. 

Vrm.T.D«nn.B-I... 
FnuikS.Kcdiie.Hc.U. 

Joje^^W.     «»,ck. 

EdwudD.Ulmncnl. 

Fred  '  W.      UiXJr, 

IlJIfbert    L.   Stetson, 
TheodDre  11.  Wilson, 

^'hl„n 

D.r™ 

Ueor(,'e      B.      Bindeb, 
AlLu  slwhllUPj,  4.  B. 

""1  Arbor 

ViUwrsllr  o[  Mkhlgiu... 

CoUejr*. 
I'nlvpretlyofnclroll.... 

'*>'i.a;,WB:.:. 

t^,-iSSX'J:K 

^"^ 

Carl  J.  Knock,  PkD. 

01g»  O.  IJ."-— 

'Khl™ 

"auoo. 

MlrhlOTn      rollfEO      ol 

KEkluuuao  rol]r>gr 

OUvMCoUfgc 
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XVII.— UNivBRarnBB  and  Oollboes— Prbside>*t8  akd  Hbaim 

OF  Education — Oontinued. 


Location. 


MISSOURI— con. 
8t.  Tyoiiis 


Do 

Spriiigflftld 

TarkJo 

Warrenton 

MONTANA.^ 

Bozeman 


Butte 

MLssoula 

NKBRASKA. 


B^llovue. 
Brtliaiiy. 


CHjUege  View, 


Crntfi 

Griind  Island.... 


lias  tings. 
Lincoln . . 


Omaha. 
Do. 


UnivfTsity  Place, 
York , 

MKVADA. 
Bono 

NEW  HAMPSUIRK. 

Durham 


H:uiov<*r 

Mauch<«UT 

NEW  JERSET. 

Cwivont  Station. 

IIol>oken 

Jersey  City 


Kf'nihvorth 

N"\v  Brunswick.. 


Princeton 

South  Orange.... 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

Soct)rro 

State  College 


University  or  oollege. 


St.  Louis  University . . . 
Washington  University 


Drury  College. 
Tar  kio  College. 


Contriil  Wi'sleyan  Col- 
leg!'. 


Montana  Colleei-  of  Agri- 
turc  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of 
MIm's. 

Univtrsity  of  Montana.. 


Boll<.'vu»>  O>lle(;o 

Cotnwr  University 

Union  ('ollego 

Doano  College 

(Jrand  Island  Colk'ge — 

Hastings  (^olleg(» 

University  of  NFcliraskji'". 

Crrighton  UnlviTsity 

University  of  Oinahs 

N<'braska  Wasloyan  Unl- 

vonitv. 
YorkC^Jllege 


State  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 


New  Hampahin-  C-oIh-ge 
of  A,cjiciilturean<i  M"- 
ciiaaie  .Vrls. 

Dartmouth  C-ollege 


Form«n, 

for 

women, 

or  coed o- 

cationaL 


St.  Ansel m's  Colleige. . . 


Collegi'OfSt.  Kli/Abeth.. 

8t*'vons     Initilute     of 

Tcduiology. 
81 .  Peters OolU ge 

Upsala  Collt'ge 

Rutgers  Cnille^e 

Princeton  University.... 

Seton  Hall  College 


Mea.. 
Ooed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


CotHl. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

(^oed. 
Co-Mi . 


Men. 
Co«i 

Cot^. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed.... 

Men 

.Mcji 

Women . 

Mtin 

Men 

Coed.... 
Men 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed .... 
Coed.... 


Bernard  J.  OttingtS.J. 
Frederic  A.  HaU^XL. 

D.yQhaaoellor. 
Thomas    W.    Nadal, 

Ph.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson, 

I).  D. 
Otto  E.  Krlege,  D.  D. 


J.  M.Hamilton,  M.S... 


Charles  U.  Bowman, 

M.  S. 
Kdwaril     O.     Sisson, 

Ph.  D. 


David  R.  Kerr 

Aiulrew  D.  Harmon, 

A.  M. 
llarrv    .\.    Morrison, 

A.  M. 
Wm.  O.  Allen.  Th.  D. 
Kdward    K.    Jorden, 

I)  n. 

R.  B.  Crone,  Ph.  B... 
Sainml  Avery,  LL.D., 

e!i:*nni'Ilf»r. 
F.X.McMenamy.R.J. 
Duni"l    K.     Jenkins, 

I'll.  D. 
I.saae.    H.    Sclirt'ckcn-  . 

g-..st,H.  T.  B.  I 

M.     O.     .Mel.nuKlilin,  ' 

I>   J> 


MtOMofliMMl  ofdepart- 

— . "oiH*. 


MgvJ.  0«rin,Fh.D. 
Jomst  T.  WiUtaiM,  Fh. 


Frank  O.  Spdhrer,  B.  BL 


U.  J.  Ahhef,  A.  B. 


WiLlter  E.  Clark, 
Pft.  D. 


Ralph   D.  lletzel, 
1>L.  B. 

Km- St   M.    lIoi)kinii, 

LL.  D. 
Abbot  J'lmestjO.S.B. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline, 
LL.  D. 

Aleyjimler   C.    Hum- 
phreys, LL.  D. 

Jam•^8  V.  MclXrmott, 
S  J. 

P.  ter  Froeberg,  B.  D.. 

"NV'm.  U.  S.  Deinarest, 
I.L.  D. 
!  John    (Jrier    Ilibben, 
LL.  D. 

Jas.  F.  Muouey,  LL.  D, 


University  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines. 

New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

>  Chancellor  of  the  UnivetBity  of  Montana,  Edward  C.  Elliot,  Ph.  Dl 
t  Qroduata  School  of  Education,  0.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.  D. 


David  R.Boyd,Ph.D. 
A.  X.  Illincki,  Met.  E. 
Au.stta  D.  CrUe 


Mrs.  A.  O.  Thomat. 
M.  P.  Robinson. 

A.  G.  Heylioe.  .V.  M. 
George  SuthoHand,  D.  Ik 

F.  K.  Weycr.  A.  M. 
Charles  Fordyoe,  Ph.  D. 

Robert  M.  KeUey,  8.  J. 
P.  R.  Stevansoo,  A.  M. 

B.  E.  Mcl'roud,  A.  M. 
Guy  Buswell,  A.  IL 


James  Reed  Young,  A. 
M.,  acting 


Charles  L,  8ia)meiB,B.  A 


Sister  Regina  Clare,  B.  8. 


Charies  n.ElUott,Ph.D. 


Charles  B.  Hodgin,B.Pd. 


John  H.  Vanghan,  A.  M. 


VHIVBBSITT  AJSTD  COLLEGE  PKBSIDBKIB. 
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XVII. — ^UNIVBRBmBS  AND   COLLEGES — PrBSIDEKTS    AND   HSADS   OF   DePABTMENTS 

OF  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  YOEK. 

Albany 


Alfred 

Annnndale. 
Aurom..... 


Brooklyn . 
Do... 
Do... 


Do. 

Do. 

Buffulo. 

Do. 


Canton. 
Clinton. 


University  or  colkge. 


Elmim. .., 
(icriova..., 
Hamilton. 


Ith.'^ca. , 

New  RochoUo..., 

New  York , 

Do , 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Nfai^ra  Univer^ 

sity. 
Potsdam 


Poughkeepsie..., 


Roc'hester 

St.  Bonaventure. 


fiebenoctady . 
Syracuse .... 


Do 

Troy 

Do 

West  Point. 


KORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ashevilto , 


Belmont... 
Chaiiel  Hill. 


Oiarlotte. 
Oo... 


New  York  State  CoUege 

for  Teactvers. 
Alfred  University. 


St.  Stephen's  College. . . . 
Wells  College 


Adelphi  CoUege. 


College  of  St.    Francis 

Xavler. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  CoUege 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  CoUese 

University  of  BufTalo 

St.  Lawrence  University 

HamUton  CoUege 


Elmlro  College 

Hobart  CoU^tge 

Colgate  University, 


CorneU  University , 

College  of  New  RocheUe. 

Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Columbia  University. . . . 

Fordham  University.... 
Hunter  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Manhattan 

New  York  University... 


TeacbM's  College. 


Niagara  University. 


Clarkson  College  of  Tech- 
nology. 
Vassar  College 


University  of  Rochester. 
St.  Bonaventure's  Col- 
lege. 
Union  Tnivcrsity 


New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  (at  Syra- 
cuse T'niveraity). 

Syracuse  University 


Ren.s%laer  Polytechnic 

In>titnte. 
Russoil  .SaRc  CoUege  of 

Practipal  Arts. 
Umted  States  Military 

Academy. 

St.  Genevieve's  College 
and  Academy. 

Belmont  Ablwy  CoUege. 

Univorsity  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Biddle  L'niversity  (ool- 
ore<J). 

Queens  CoUege 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

or  coedn- 

cationaL 


v^oeQ  •  •  •  I 

Coed ... 

Mnn 

Women 


Coed. 
Men. 
Men. 


Men..... 

Men 

Men , 

Coed-... 

Coed..., 

Men 


Women. 
Coed . . . , 
Men..... 


Coed.... 
Women . 
Women. 
Men 

L OCu  . .  •« 


Men..... 
Women 


Men. 
Coed 


Coed ... 

Men..... 

Men..... 

Women. 


Name  of  president. 


A.     R.     Brubacher, 

Ph.  D. 
Boothe  C.D8vis,LL.D. 
Wm.  C.Rodger8,D.D. 
Kerr   D.    Macm 

S.  T.  D. 


Lilian, 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


Coed..., 
Men , 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed . . . , 
Men 

Women , 
Men 


Women. 


Men. 
Coed. 


Men 

Women. 


Frank    D.    Blodgett, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Rockwell, 

Fred.   W.   Atkinson, 

Ph.D. 
Brother  David, O.8.F. 
John  W.MooroL  LLJD. 

Geo.  J.  Krim,  8,  J 

Chas.  P.  Norton,  chan- 

ceUor. 
Edwin  L.HaI«a,A.M, 

acting. 
Frederick   C.    Ferry* 

LL.  D. 
Frederick  Lani.  Ph.  D 
L  vman  P.  PowcD,  A .  B. 
Elmer      B.      Bryan, 

LL.  D. 
Jacob  G.  Schnrman, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph    F.    Mooney, 

J).  D. 
Virginia    C.     GUder- 

sleeve.  Ph.  D.,  dean. 
Sidney  E.  Meaee,  LL. 

D. 
Nicholas   M.    Butler, 

LL.  D. 
Jos.  A.  Mnfay,  Ph.  D.. 
George  S.  Davis,  LL. 

D. 

Brother  Edward, A.  B. 
Elmer  Ellsworth 

i3rown,LL.D.,chan- 

collor. 
jMOiis     E.     iiusseU, 

IAj.  D.,  dean. 
Wm.  F.  Lilcly,  CM.. 

John  P.  Brook8,ScD., 

director. 
Henry  N.  MacCrackcn, 

LL.  D. 
Rush  llhecs.  LL.  D... 
Alexander  M.  Hickey, 

Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond, 

LL.  D. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.  F., 

dean. 

James  R.  Day,  LL.  D., 

chanceUor. 
PaJmer  C.   Rteketta, 

LL.  D. 
KUza  Kellas,  Ph.  B . . . 

Col.  Samuel  E    TUl- 
man,  supt. 

Mother  M.  L.  Lorln... 
LeoHaid,  D.  D 


H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D 


Leonard  A.  Blue,  Ph.  D. 
Ford  8.  Clarke,  Ph.  B. 

James  W.Park,  A.  M. 


MAry  H.  Lewis. 

Charles  M..Rebert,  A.  M. 

WUltam  H.  Squires,  Ph. 

D. 
John  R.  Tnttte,  Ph.  D. 

Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph 

D. 
George  P.  Bristol,  A.  M. 

M.  M.  Xavler,  A.  M. 


Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Ph. 
(») 

Jamea  M.  Eieran,  LL.  IX 

F.  J.  Plattlcr,  A.  if. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph. 
D. 


George  M.  Forbes,  LL.D. 


Ma^  £.  Pennay,  Ph.  D. 


Mareus  C.  8.  Nobla,  Ph. 
D, 


>S6e  Teachers  College. 
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XVII. — Universities  and  Colleges— Presidents  and  Headb  of  DspASTicsiiTB 

OF  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


NORTH    CARQ- 

UNA— con. 


Davidson . 
Durham . . 


Elon  CoJlege, 
Grwnsboro.. 


Guilford  College. 


Hiikory 
KiiliMKli . 


1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 


Rod  Sprinss. 
Salisbury . . . 


Wake  Forest... 
West  Kuleigh . 


W'ihon 

Winston-Salem... 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

AgrieuUural  Col- 
lege. 

Fargo 

Jamestown , 


University, 
^iiio. 


Ada 

Akron 

Alliance... 

Ashlt^nl.. 

Atliens 

Berua 

BlnfTlon.. 

(  edurvillc. 

Cim  iunili 
Du.... 


C'lc\el.;ul 

1)0... 

Do... 


University  or  college. 


Columhu.s. 
Do.... 


Davlon, 


Dcfianoc . 
Delaware. 


Finrilay.. 
Gambler. 
Granville. 


Iliram. 


David  .son  College 

Tnnity  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for 

Women. 
Guilford  College 

T.enolr  College 

Mereditli  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  trnlversily  (col- 
ored). 

Flora  Macflon^ld  College 

Livin,t;stono  College  (col- 
ored). 

Wake  Forest  College..., 

North  Carolina  State 
College  of  ACTiculluro 
and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Clirislian  Col- 
lege. 

Salem  Academy  and 
College. 

North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural Colh'go. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

rniversity  of  North  Da- 
kota. 


Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity. 

Municipal  University  of 
Akron. 

Mount  Union  College... 

Ashlan  1  College 

Obio  Iniversity 

Baldwin  -  Wallace  Col- 
lege. 
BhUIton  College 

Codarville  College , 

St.  Xavier  College 

U  ni  versi  ty  of  Cmci  nnati 

Ca.so  School  of  .\ppliod 

tk'icnrQ. 
St,  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  UnJ- 
vcrsitv. 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University. . 

St.  Mary  College , 

Defiance  College , 

Ohio  Woslcyan  Univer- 
sity. 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  C-oUege 

Denison  University 

Iliram  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men 

Coed 

Coed . . . . 
Women 

Coed . . . . 

Coed . . . . 
Women 

Women . 
Women . 
Coed.... 

W^omen . 
Coed.... 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed ... 
Women 

Coed.... 

Coed ... 
Coed 

Coed.... 


Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed^. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Men... 
Coed.. 

Men... 

Men... 

Coed.. 

Men . . . 
Coed.. 

Men.., 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Men . . , 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 


Name  o  f  president. 


Wm.  J.  Martin,  Ph.  D, 
Wm.  P.  Few,  LL  D., 

Wm.  A.  Harper.LL.D 
8.  B.Turrcntino,D.D, 

Raymonrl  Binford, 

Ph.D. 

R.  L.  Fritz,  D.  D 

Charles    E.    Brewer, 

Ph.  D. 

Mary  O.  Graham 

Warren  W.  Way 

Chas.     F.     Meserro, 

LL.  D. 

C.  O.  Vardell.D.  D... 

D.  C.  Suggs,  Ph.  D..., 

Wm.  L.  Poteat,LL.D. 
W.  C.  Riddick,  LL.  D. 


Raymond  A    Smith, 

A.  M. 
Howard     E.     Ronl- 

thaler,  D.  D. 


Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL. 

D. 
E.  I^e  Howard.  D.  D. 
BarenJ    H.     Kroeze, 

D.  D. 
Thomas     F.     Kane. 

LL  D 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.D. 

Parke  R.Kolbc,  Ph.D. 

Wm.    n.    McMaster, 

D.D. 
Wm.  I).  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  ElUs.LL.D... 
A.  B.  Storms 


Nam«  of  bead  of  deput- 
ment  or  school  of  edo- 
oation. 


Samuel  K.  Mosiman, 

Ph.  D. 
Wiibert   R.   McClies- 

noy,  D  D. 
Jamcd  McCabe,  S.  J . . . 
Oias.     W.     Dabuey, 

LLD 
Charles  S.nowo,Ph.D. 

Wm.     B.     Sommcr- 

houser,  S.  J. 
Charles    F.    Thwing, 

LL.  D. 

OttoMees,  A.M 

Wm.   O.  Thompson, 

LL.D. 
Bernard  P.  O'Reilly, 

D.D. 
Albert  G.Carls,  Litt.D. 
John   W.   HotTman, 

LLD. 
Wm.H.Guver.D.D.. 
Wra.  F.  Peirce,Ln.D. 
Clark    W.   Charal)cr- 

lain.Ph.D. 
Miner  Lee  Bates, 

LL.D. 


Archibald  Currie,  A,  M. 
Ewne  C.  Brooki,  UL 

W.C.  Wicker.  LittD. 
David     F.      NicboboiL 
A.M.  ^ 


8.  P.  Schneider,  A.  U, 
Mary    Shaxmon    Smith, 

AdaV.'Womble. 


W.  H.  Hannam,  A.  M. 

T.  E.  Cochran,  A.  M 
Thomas     B.     Browne, 
A.  B. 

F.  F.  Grim,  A.  M 

Edwin  J.  Hoetb,  B.  D. 


Arland  D.  Weeks,  A.  M. 

Anna  M.  Tibbets,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  B.  Taylor,  ¥h.  D. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  LL.  D. 


John  Davison,  D.  Pad. 


John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M. 

Edward  Bvers,  A.  M. 
John  J.  Ricboson.  D.  Ped. 
Fletcher  D.  Ward.  M. 

Harry  G.  Good,  Ph.  D. 

Arthur  St.  C.  Sloan,  A.  B 

Wm.  P.  Burris,  L.  H.  D. 


GcorgeW.  Knight,  Ph.D. 

E.  L.  Lawson,  A.M. 
Arthur  R.  Mead,  A.  M. 

H.  8.  Brinser,  M.  Pd. 

T.  .\.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

M.  R.  Gabbort,A.M. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS, 
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X^^I. — Universities  and  Colleges— Presidents  and  Heads  of  Departments  op 

Education — Continued . 


T 


Location. 


OHIO — continued 
M:irirtt4i 

Ni'W  Athens.... 
Now  Concord 

OJvorlin 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

rai»ics"\'inc 

Hiorimndo 

Springt'cld 

Tiinn 

Toledo 

Do 

Wcstorvllle 

Willjcrforcc 

Wilmington 

Woostcr 

YellowsprinRS... 

OKLAHOMA. 

Chiclrasha , 

East  End 

Guthrie 

King"'sber 

Norman 

Stillv/atcr 

Tulsa 

OnEGON. 

Albany 

Corvallis 

Eugune , 

Forest  drove 

McMiuxiville 

Ncwbcrg , 

I'oflland 

^al^•m 

IM  NNSYLVANIA. 

Allcntown 

Do 

Aun\illc 

Beatty 

Beaver 

Bcftxcr  Falls 

Bethlehem 

Do 


University  or  college. 


Marlctte  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College .... 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Western  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Lake  Erie  C-oUege 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University. . 

8t.  John's  University. . . 
Toledo  University 

Otterl)ein  College 

Wilbcrforcc  University 
(colored). 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Woostcr 

Ant  ioch  College 

Oklahoma    College    for 

Women. 
Phillips  University 

Methodist  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Kingfisher  College 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Kendall  College . . 


Albany  College 

Orecon  Agricultural 

College. 
University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College 

Padflc  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  I  nivcrsity . . 

Allcntown    College   for 
Women. 

Muhlenberg  Colloire 

Lebanon  Valley  College. 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

MoraA  Ian  College 

Mora*  ian  .Seminary  and 
College  for  Women. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women , 

Women, 

Women 

Coed... 
Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed 


Women , 

Coed . . . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

C-oed. 
Coed. 

Coed 

Coed 
Coed 


Women. 

Men 

Coed... 

Men 

Women. 

Coed . . . 
Men 

Women 


Name  of  president. 


George  W.  Hinman, 

Ph.D. 
Will  M.  Hughes,  D.  D. 
J.    K.    Montgomery, 

D.D. 
Henry  C.  King,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes, 

M.  S. 
Eleanor   N.    Adams, 

Ph.D. 
W.W.Boyd,  Ph.D... 

Vivian  Blanche  Small, 

LL.D. 
ifimeon  H,  Blng.  A.  M. 
Charles   Q.   Heckert, 

D.D. 
Charles   E.  Miller, 

LL.D. 
Francis  X.  Buch,  A.  M. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe, 

Ph.D. 
Walter  G.  Clippinger, 

D.D. 
Wm.  8.  Scarborough, 

LL.D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay,  A.M... 
J.   Campbell   White, 

LL.  D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.D. 


G.  W.  .\ustin,  B.S.... 

Isaac     N.      McCash, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  Hislop,  D.  D.. 

Henry  W.Tuttle,  D.D. 
Stratton   D.  Brooks, 

LL.D. 
James  W.  Canlwell, 

A.M. 

Arthur  L.Odel I, D.D. 


Wnllftce  H.  I^ee,  LL.  D. 
William  J.  Kerr,  8c.  D. 

Prince  L.  Campbell, 

LL.D. 
Robert  F.Clark, A.M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley, 

D.D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington, 

A.B. 
Wm.  T.  Foster,LL.  D. 
Carl  O.  Doney,  LL.  D. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


Wm.  F.  Curtis,Litt.D. 

John  A.  W.  Haas, D.D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D. 

D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  D.D. 
Horace    B.    Haskell, 

D.D. 
R.  H.Martin,  B.D... 
J.  Tavlor  Hamilton, 

D.  1>. 
John  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  .. 

D.  \ 


Jesse  V.  McMillan,  A.  M. 

W.  R.Cornotet,B.S. 
J.  G.  Lowery,  A.  M. 

Edward  A.  Mlilor  ,Ph.  D. 
Harvey     C.     Minnick, 
LL.D.  ^ 

MarianA.  Bills,  Ph.D. 

JayG.  Hickox,B.S. 

Esther  Crane,  Ph.  D. 

W.  G.  Scarberry,  A.  B, 
T.  Bruce  Birch,  Ph.  D. 

E.L  F.Williams,  A.M. 

Francis  P.  Kemper,  A.M. 
A.  W.  Trettlen.  Ph.  D. 

Edmund  A.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

Gilbert  Jones,  Ph.D. 

id  C.  Waters,  A. M. 
-rturtin  Remp,  A.  M. 

Stephen  F.  Weston. 
Ph.D. 

I.  E.  Mott,  A.  M. 
Samuel  H.  Home,  A.  M. 
Edwin  O.  Green,  A.  B. 

W.  W.  Phclan,  Ph.D. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 


Edwin  D.  Ressler,  A.  M. 

Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Ph.D. 

Henry  L.  Bates,  A.  M. 
Curtis  P.  Coo,  A.  B. 

R.  W.  LcNvis,  Ph.B. 

Hoseph  K.  Hart,  Ph»D. 
Charles  L.  Sherman,  Ph. 
D. 


Isaac  M.  Wright,  Pd.D. 
8.  O.  Grimm,  A,  M. 

C.  Mace  Thomas,  Ph.D, 
Harry  H.  Wylie,  A.  M. 

Percy  Uu^Vi«&,  \J\i.\>, 
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Klhell-m  n.  tnrQdd, 

1-1..  I>. 
Cliu.K.nmi,  l.l.D. 


II  II.  Mx.'CtM'l.ai, 


Ji'tiii  II.  IIi'iiiUlU'.D. 
Win.  lE.l'-rainanl.LL. 
K,  k,  c»m|ilirtl,  n. 
1..  i-llr.oK'i'lIiinl,  D. 

IV  r.  \vjii..i  .■.  n,  n... 

ll"llL><io.llrev.Hr.U., 
Mr.i'iifr  Kl.'hnrd,   \.' 

Ktrtmnnrt  J,   WbWi, 

S.J. 
F'i--rll    11,    Cni.wdt, 

1  1..  11. 
r.lF;u    Vttis    -jwttli, 

Artbiir    A.    llasMC 

-rlKBil.  l„L    V. 
Mlflii  A.llPllil.  TI„ 

Jul  in  C.  Arhp-un.  LL, 

J-iimii.'l     n,     Mi-Cor- 

C[LV\t'f  T.  MtUDl, 
IlcnVy'    3.     J>iinker, 

Jon'i.liliMVin.I.I.,  II.. 

Kri-lwitt  W.  llinitt," 

LL.  1'. 
J.W.MoK»y,LL.U.. 

1>iuilil.  Uilirr,  Iti.  !>.{ 

I 


MlnB«IlM*dAldrFi- 


MBiildcCa-tro,  Ph.D. 
W.  H.  Norrrow,  A.  k. 
BldaMiinoy,  Pb.D. 


C,  F.  itendpn,  S.  D. 
C.  0.  WkkoHald,  D.  O. 
Ch>rl»A.  riktt,  Ph.n 

C.C.  F.llh,  Ph.  D. 

n.  H.  ).  KIrtn,  Ph.  D. 

I.kmiTn  Phtllln^an 
llronte  Jnhn>'OB,  Ph.  D. 

Friderlck  O.  Siakt,  Fk 


John  A,  l,(sh,  Ph.  D. 
FmkP.Gn\«,I.I.,a 
WallH-  V.  HlnghBD,  n. 

CltorcB  B.  I  4i>s«i.Pb.Dl 
WtU  O.  ChamUsn,  A,  V. 


Sliifittw  1!,  PbiI.'.  a,  M. 
IiMphA.  iriptry,  A.«. 
Edward  ».  Weyer,  Ph. 

J.  H.  EdKntoo,  A.  IL 


livunJt; I  Coed.,... 


r    w.    DonrdmuL 

M, 

tr  n.  Jjcobi,  A.  H. 
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Education — Continued . 


Ivocation. 


flOUrn  CASOLINA. 

Charleston 

Do 


Clcmson  College. 
Clinton 


Collcre  Place. 
Columlaa  — 


Do 

Do 

Due  West. . 
To 

Green  vine.. 

Do 

Greenwood. 
Harts\ille. . 


Ke  wherry — 

Cp;\rtanbiirf . 

Do , 


SOUTU  DAKOTA. 

Brookings 


3uron . . 
IfltcheU. 


Ilu^iid  City. 


£ioux  Falls. 
Vermllioa. . 


"i'»nkton. 


TENNESSEE. 

Bristol 

Chattanooga... 


Cl&rksville. 
Greenville. 
Barro^ate.. 


Ja  :k3on 

JeilersonClty 


Knoxyflle. 

Do.... 

Leb^on.. 


University  or  college. 


College  of  Charleston . ... 

The  Citadel,  the  MiUtary 
College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Clemson  Agncultiiial 
College. 

Presbyterian  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Columbia  Ccdlege 

Benedict  College  (col> 
ored). 

Ctiicora  College  for 
Women. 

Vuiversity  of  South 
Oarohna. 

Erskinc  ColleKe 

Woman's  College  of  Due 
West. 

Furman  University 


Grcen\ille  Female  Col- 
lego, 
lender  College 


Ceker  College  for  Women 


Newberry  College 
Converse  (/oUoge  - 
Wofford  College.., 


South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  Collef^e 

Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Stiite  St'hool  of  Mines. . . 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Da- 
kota. 
Yankton  College 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orooedu- 

cationaL 


King  College 

University  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University. 

Tusculum  Collie , 


McKenzie 

Maryville 


Memphis. 


Millican 

ICunreesboro...., 


Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity.. 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Ne\vman 
College. 

Knox\'llle  College  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Cumberland  University . 


Bethel  CoUeee 


Maryville  C'ollego 


uege 
Coll 


Christian  Brothers  Col- 

le£e 
Milligan  College 


Tennessee  Col  leee 


go.. 
iTegc 


Men.... 
Men.... 

Men.... 

Coed... 

Women 
Cood... 

Women 

Coed . . . 

Coed . . . 
Women 

Men — 

Women 

Women 

Women 

Coed... 
Women 
Men. . . . 


Name  of  president. 


Harrison    Randolph, 

LL.  D. 
Col.  O.J.  Bond,  A.M., 

superintendent. 

Walter  M.  Riggs,  LL. 
D. 

Davison  McD.  Doug- 
las, 1>.  D. 

O.  T.  Puch.  Ph.D.... 

B.W.Valentine,  A.  M. 


Coed 


Coed.., 
Coed... 

C^d.., 

Coe<i.., 
Coed.., 

Coed . . , 


Men. 
Coed. 


Men.... 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed.. 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Men. 


Coed 

Women. 


S.C.  BjTd,  D.  D 

Wm.S.Currell,LL.D 

James  S.Mofratt,D.D. 
Rirhard  L.  Robinson, 

D.  D. 
Edwin  McNeil  Poteat, 

LL.  D. 
David    M.    Ramsey, 

D.  D. 
JohnO.Willson,D.D. 

Howard    I^ee    Jones, 

S.  J.  Derrick,  A.M.... 
liobert  P.  Pell.  Litt.  D. 
Henry     N.     Snyder, 
LL.  D. 


Ellwood  C.   Perisho, 
LL.  D. 

Harry  M.  Gagt\  LL.  D. 
W.  D.  Schcrmerhom, 

D.  D. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Hara, 

Ph.D. 

D.  F.  Charles 

Robert  L.  Slatrel,  Ph. 

D. 
Henry    K.     Warren, 

LL.  D. 


TildonScherer.D.D.. 
JYederick  W.  Hixon, 

D.  D. 
Clias.  E.Diehl.D.D.. 

Chas.O.Gray,D.D... 

George    A.    Hubbell, 

Ph.D. 
O.  M .  Savage,  LL.  D . .  _ 
Wm.L.  Gentry,  B.S.. 

J.E.Giffin,A.B 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D . . 

Edward    P.    Childs, 
A.M. 

N.J.  Finney.  A.  M 

Samuel    T.     Wilson, 

D.  D. 
Brother  John,  A.  M — 

H.  J.  Derthick,  A.  M.. 
Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.M.. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


Verd  Peterson,  A.  B. 
Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.  D» 
J.  P.  Patton.  A.  M. 


Mary     E.     Arm.<(trongf 

A.  B. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  LL^ 

D. 


Qrlin  O.  Fletcher,  D.  D, 


EUzabeth  Alexander,  A* 
B. 


M.  A.  Martin,  Ph.D. 
Arthur  G.  Kembert,  LL^ 


Charles  H.  Brady,  A.  IC. 


Walter  L.  Ifarrls,  A.  M. 
H.  P.  Patterson,  Ph.  D, 


A.  W.  FaiKjuet,  A.  M. 
W.  F.  Jones.  Ph.  D. 

M.  A.  Stewart,  Ph.  D, 


K.  A.  Hagy,  A.  M. 
W.  W.  Hooper.  D.D. 

Wm.  Dinwiddle,  LL.  D. 

Edward  A.  Hirsdnuaa, 

Ph.  B. 
ThomasB.  Ford.  .A.M. 

A.T.  Barrett,  LL.D. 


John  A.  Thaekslon,  Ph. 
D. 


Jasper  C.  Barnes,  Ph.  D. 


WUUs  B.  Boyd,  A.  M. 
C.M.Faithfull,A.IL 
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lK>cation. 


TENNESSEE -con. 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 


Kuskln . 
Sowiinee. 


Sponger 

Washington  Col- 
lege. 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Austin 


Be. ton 

Brownwood. 


University  or  college. 


FIsk  University  (col- 
ored). 

(teorge  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers. 

Vanderbill  University... 

Ruskin-Cave  College 

University  of  the  South.. 

Riirrilt  College 

Washington  College 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed . . 

Coed . . , 

Coed . . . 

Coed... 
Men.... 


Do 

Colleg**  Station... 


Pallas. 


Denton 

Fort  Worth. 
Do 


Georgetown. 
Houston.... 


San  Antonio  — 
Sherman 


Baylor  Female f^ollege... 
Daiiiel  Baker  College 

Iloward  Payne  College. . 

.\griniltural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of 
Texas. 

Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Woman's  College. 

Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 

Southwestern  University; 

Rico  Insillute 


Coed . . . 
Coed 


Coed . . 

Coed.. 

Women 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Men... 


Tehiiavanu. 
Wa?o 


Waxahachle.... 

UTAH. 

Li>?iui 

fcalt  Lake  City., 

VKRMONT. 

Burlington 


Middle  bury,... 

Northfleld 

Winoojki 

VIRGI.NIA. 

Abingdon 

A:»hland. ..«•.., 
Blacicsburg 


Bridge  water 

Cliariotlc:>ville... 


St.  Louis  Coiioge. 
Austin  College... 


Wi'stmiu'iler  College.. 
Baylor  University..., 


Coed. 

Women 
Women 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Men... 
Men... 


Name  of  president. 


Coed.. 
Coed. 


Trinity  UniverMty i  Cord.. 


A^ricultiinil  Col  logo  of 

rtah. 
University  of  It  ah 


University  of  Vermont 
ami  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Middlebury  College 


Norwich  University...., 
St.  Michaels  College... 


Mortlia  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

Randoli»h- Macon  C  o  1- 
lege. 

Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanli^al  Col- 
lege and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia. .. 


Coed. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Men.. 

Men... 


Women, 
Men.... 
Men 


Coed... 
Men... 


Fayette  A.  McKende, 

Ph.D. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph. 

D. 
James   H.   Kirkland, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

.\lbionW.  Knight,  D. 

D.,  vice  chanrellor. 

W^S.  (rraves.A.M.... 

James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D , 


Jeffors'm  D.  Sandcfer, 

Ph.  B. 
RolHjrt     E.     Vinson, 

LL.D. 
JohnC.Hardv.I.L.D. 
Tinsley    P.    Junkin, 

LL.D. 
Jud'son    A.    Tolman, 

Ph.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Blizcll,  D.C. 

L. 

Robert  S.  Ilyer,  LL.  D, 

F.M.BraUev,  A.B.... 
!  J.  I>.  Young,  LL.B.... 
W.  B.  Parks,  Ph.  D., 

a  ting. 
Charles    M.    Bishop, 

D.  I). 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  LL. 

I). 

A.  Frisrhe.  S.  M 

Tiiomas  S.Clyce,  LL. 

1). 
John  C.  Williams,  I).  D 
Samuel     P.    Brooks, 

LL.D. 
Samuel  Ix?e  Ilombeak, 

LL.D. 


F.G.Petcrson,  Ph.  D. 

John    A.    Widtsoe, 
LL.  D. 


Guy  P.  Benton,  LL.D. 


John  Martin  Thomas, 

LL.  D. 
lierb«>rt  R.  Roberts, 

D.  C.  L.,  acting. 
£.M.  Salmon,  D.D.. 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B . 

Robert  K.  Blackwell, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston, 

A.  oLt 


Johns.  Flory.  Ph.  D., 
Kdwin  A.  .Vlderman, 
LL.D. 


Name  of  head  of  dcr^^ 
ment  or  sdiool  of  ed' 
cation. 


Belle  R.  Pamiaoter.  i>. 
Ped. 


Wm.  J.  WiUdnaoo,  EL 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  LLD. 
Wm.  8.  Button,  LL.D. 
Payton  Jacobs,  A.  M. 

MarUn  L.Hayes,  A.M. 

Paul  W.Terry,  A.M. 

R.  J.  Turrentine,  A.  V. 
ElEvp.  Jenniius.  A.  M. 
W.H.Bat»MrPi.D. 

Claude  A.  Nicbob,  Ph. 
D. 

R.A.Tsanoff,  PI1.D. 

J.J.  Delaney.A.M. 

A.  J.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 
W.M.Uggett,A.M. 


Milton  Reunion,  A.  M. 


James  F.  Messenger, 
Ph.  D. 

Raymond  McFarland, 
A.M. 


p.n.B 


D.D. 


P.  11.  Bowman,  D.iJ 
W.  U.  Heck^Ph.  D. 
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Location. 


VIRGINIA— can. 
Emory 


Ilampden-Sld- 
ncv. 

Uolllns 

Lexington 


Do 

Lynchburg. 

Do 

Manassas... 
Richmond. 

Do 

Salem 


University  or  oi^ege. 


Do 

Sweet  Briar. 


Williamsburg... 

WASinNGTOK. 

Pullman 

Seattle 


Spokane  ••... 


Bp 

TDCoraa 

Walla  Walla 

WEST  VIBOIHIA. 

Bethany 

Buckhannon 

Elkins 

li(»-gantown 

WISCONBIN. 


Appleton. 
Bcloit.... 


Madison. 


Milton 

Milift'aukoc.. 


Do. 


Plymouth 

Prairie  duChlcn. 
Ripon 

Sinsinawa 

Watertown 

WaiikoshA 

WYOMING. 

Lar.'unic 


Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege. 
Hampden-Sidney    Col- 
umns College 

Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. 
Washington    and    Lee 

University. 
Randolph-Macon  Wom- 
an's College. 
Virginia  Christian  Col- 
lege. 
Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity (colored). 
Roanoke  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  Colloge .... 

College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. 

University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

G(Mizaga  University — 

College  of  Pueot  Sound. 

Whitman  College 

Bet  Imny  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College. 

Davis  and  Elkins  Col- 
lege. 

West 'Virginia  Univer- 
sity. 

Lawrence  College 

Qelolt  College 

University  of  Wisconsin , 

Milton  College 

Marquette  U  iii  versity . . 

Milwaukee-Downer  Col- 
lege. 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

Ripon  College 

St.   Clara  College   and 

Academy. 
Northwestern  College... 

Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


For  men. 

for 

women, 

orooedu- 

cationaL 


Men 

Men 

Women . 
Men 

Men... 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed . . . 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed . . . 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men.... 

Women 

Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 

Women 

Men 

Coed... 


Coed , . . . 


Name  of  president. 


Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph. 

D. 
A.    W.    McWhorter, 

Ph.  D.,  acting. 

Matty  L.  Cocke 

Edward  W.  Nichols, 

supt. 
Henry  I<ouIs  Smith, 

LL.  D. 
Wm.A.Webb,LL.D. 

J.  T.T.Hundley,  A.  B. 

Hervln     U.      Rood, 

LL.  D. 
F.    W.    Boatwright, 

LL.  D. 
George     R.     Uovey, 

D.D. 
John    A.    Morehead, 

D.D. 
John  C.  Poery,  A.M... 
EmiUe    W.     McVea, 

Litt.  D. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.D. 


Ernest    O.    Holland, 

Ph.D. 
Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D. 

James  M.  Brogan,  P.  J. 
Edward  H.  Todd,  D.D 
Stephen  B.   L.  Pon- 
rcse,  D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet, 

LL.  D. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming, 

D.D. 
James  E .  Allen,  A.  B . . 

Frank     B.     Trotter, 
LL.D. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D. 
Melvin  A.  Brannon, 

LI,.  D. 
Edward     A.     Birge, 

LL.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.D., 
Herbert  C.   Noonan, 

S.J. 
Ellen  C.Sabin,  LL.D. 

E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D..... 
Albert  C.  Fox,  S.J... . 
H.     C.     Culbertson, 

LL.D. 
Mother  Mary  Samuel. . 


August  F.  Ernst,  Ph. 

D. 
Herbert  P.  Houghton, 

Ph.D. 


A  ven  Nelson,  Th.  D. . 


Name  of  head  of  depa^^ 
ment  or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


E.  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 


D.  B.  Bryan,  Pcd.  D. 
M.  P.  Robinson,  A.  B. 
F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Litt.D. 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 

C.  U.  Hat£,  Ph.  D. 


Alfred     A.     Clovelandt 

Ph.D. 
Frederick     E.     Boltoi^ 

Ph.  D. 

O.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  M. 


W.  H.  Cramblet,  Ph.  D. 

B.  F.  Haught,A.  M. 

Florence     A.     Kellogg, 

A.M. 
Jasper  N.  Deahl,  Ph.  D. 


Lester  B.  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 
Almon  W.  Burr,  A.  M. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Ph.  D. 


Mina  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  M.  Ruth,  Ph.  D. 

S.  B.  Ray,  L.  H.  D. 

J.  E.  Bullern. 
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Location. 


MAINK— CODtd. 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Watorville 

MABTLAND. 

AnnapoUs 

1)0 

Baltimore 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chcstertown 

College  Park 

EUlcottCity 

Emmitsburg 

Frederick j 

Lutherville 

New  Windsor 

Wostmiulstor 

MA.SS.VCUUSETTS. 

Amiicrst 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Do 

Ch^^stnutnill.... 

Lowell , 

Northam£)ton.... 

Norton 

South  Hadley 

Springfield 

Tufts  College.... 

Wellcsley , 

Wiiliomstown... 

Worcester , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


University  or  college. 


University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St. 

Mary's). 
Colby  College 

Pt.  John's  College , 

United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

Oouchcr  College 

Jdins  Hopldiu  Univer- 
sity. 
Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege. 

Notre  Dame  College  of 
Maryland. 

Washington  C'Ollege 

Maryland  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Rock  Hill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

Hood  College 

Maryland    College    for 

women. 
Blue  Ridge  College 

Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege. 

Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Boston  University 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology. 
Raddille  College 

Boston  CoIleEc 

Lowell  Textile  School . . 
Smith  College 

Wheat  on  College 

Mo(mt  Holyoke  College. 

International  Young 
Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation College. 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Gark  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Worcester   Polytechnic 
Institute. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed.... 

Men 

Coed 


Men. 
Men. 


Women . 
V'Oeci . . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Women 


Coed, 
Men. 


Men. 
Men. 


Women . 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Men 

Coed.... 

Women . 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men..... 
Men 


Name  of  president. 


Robert  J.  Aley.LL.D. 
C.J.  Barth 


Arthur    J.    Roberts, 
A.  M« 


Tliomas  Foil,  Lf^.  D.. 

Capt.  Edward  W. 
Kl)erle  superin- 
tendent. 

Wm.W.Outh,Ph.D. 

Frank  J.  Gooduow, 
LL.  D. 

John  O.  Spencer, 
Ph.D. 

Brother  James,  A.  B . . 

Sister  Mary  Florentine 


Alfred  F.  Woods,  D. 

Agr. 

l^rothcr  Pius,  A.  B 

Bernard  J.   Bradley, 

LL.  D. 
Jaseph     H.     Apple, 

LL.  D. 
Beekman  O.   Rouse, 

A.  B. 
F.      F.      IFolsopple, 

L.  n.  I). 
Thomas    II.     Lewis, 

LL.D. 


Alexander  McikJcjolm, 

Ph.  1). 
Kenvon    L,    Butter- 
field,  LL.  D. 
I*omuel    II.    Murlin, 

D.I). 
Ilenrv    L  e  f  a  v  o  u  r , 

LI/.  D. 
Abbott   l4iwrence 

Lowell,  LL.  1). 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin, 

LL.  D. 
Le  Baron  R.  Brlggs, 

LL.  D. 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J. 
Chas.  H.  Eamos,  B.  S. 
William    A.  Ncilson, 

LL.  D. 
Samuel  V.  Cole,  LL.D. 

Mary     E.     Woolley, 

LL.  D. 
LawTcncc  L.  Doggelt, 

D.  D. 

Herraon  C.  Bumpus, 
LL.  D. 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton, 
LL.  D. 

Harry  A.  Garfield, 
LL.  D. 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 
LL.  D. 

Edmund  Clark  San- 
ford,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  N.  Diuand.S.J. 

Ira  N.  Hollis,  Be.  D... 


Name  of  head  of  depa^^ 
ment  or  school  of  edo- 
cation. 


Wm.  E.  Fuller,  A.  M, 
Ph.D. 


Agnes  L.  Rogers.  Ph.  D. 
Edward     F.      Buchner, 

Ph.  D. 
Wm.  Pickens,  Litt.  D. 


H.  F.  Cottorman,  A.  M. 


Benj.  W.  Dally,  A.  M. 


Walter      F.      Clayton, 
Ph.  D. 


Wm.  R.  Hart,  A.  U. 
Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Ph.  D. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 


Harvey   Q.    Townscnd. 

Ph.  D. 
Waller     O.      Mclntire, 

Ph.D. 
Colin  A.  Scott,  Ph.  D. 


Karl  Schmidt,  Ph.  D. 
Arthur  O.  Norton,  A.  M. 


Wm.      H.      Burnham, 

Ph.  D. 
Ludwig     R.     QeiariVt 

Ph.  D. 
James  A.  MulleOt  8.  J. 
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Locatfcm. 


MICHIOAN. 

Adrian. 


Albion. 
Alma.. 


Ann  Arbor. 
Berrien.... 


IVtroit 

Kast  Lansing.... 


HilLsiale 

liolland. 

Boughton.. 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 

ia.VNK90TA. 


CoUegevUle.. 

llinjMapoUs: 

Do 


Nofthficld. 


Do.. 

8t.  Panl. 

Do.. 


Do... 

Do... 
St.  Peter. 
Win(Kia. . 


Mississun. 

Aericultnral  Col- 
lege. 

Blue  Mountain... 
Brookbaveu 


Clinton.... 
Columbus. 


Grenada 

HoUy  Springs. . 

Jackson 

Do 


Meridian. . . 
Unlveislty. 


MISSOURI. 

Cameron 


Canton 

Columbia. 


Fayette. 
Fulton. 


Lexington. 
Liberty... 


MaisfaaU.. 
Fwkville.. 


University  or  college. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  Collie 

University  of  Michigan.. 

Emmanuel    Missionary 

College. 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan    Agricultural 

College. 
Hillsd^c  College 

Hope  Collc^ 

Michigan     College     of 

Mines. 
Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St .  John 's  r  ni  versit  y . . . 

Au2Sburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine.. 
College  of  St .  ThoruLis . . . 

Ilamline  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adol]ihus  C'ol- 

lese. 
College  of  St.  Teresa 


Ifississlpni  Aprifultural 
and  Mechaniial  Col- 
lege. 

Blue  Mountain  College. , 

Whitworth  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Mississippi  College 

Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored)... 

Belliaven  College 

Millsaps  College 

Meridian  Colleg** , 

University  of  Mississippi 


Missouri  Wesloyau  Col- 
lege. 
Culver-Stockton  College. 
University  of  Missouri., 

Central  College 

Westminister  College 

Central      College     for 

Women. 
William  Jewell  College. . 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu- 
cational. 


Missouri  Valley  College. 
Park  College 


v/oed.  •  • . 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed. . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed . . . . 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Women, 
Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed..-. 

Women . 

Coed 

Women. 
Women . 

Men 

Women. 

Women . 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed 

Coed 

v^oeu . . . , 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women , 


Name  of  president. 


Harlan   L.    Feeman, 

D.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Crooks, 

A.B. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins, 

LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs. 

Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.J... 
Frank  S.  Kcdzic,  Sc.D. 

Joseph    W.    Mauck, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Dlmnent, 
A.M. 
Fred     W.     McNair, 

Sc.D. 
Herbert   L.    Stetson, 

LL.  D. 
Theodore  H.  Wilson, 

A.  JnL. 


Peter  Fngle,  Ph.D... 

George  Sverdrup,M.A. 

Marion  Le  Roy  Bur- 
ton, LL.  D. 

Donald    J.    Cowling, 
Ph.  D. 

L.  W.  JJoe,  A.B 

Sister  Antonia,  A.  M.. 

Ilnmphrey  Moynlhan, 
D.  D. 

Samuel    F.    Kerfoot, 
D.  D. 

Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D.. 

Oscar     J.     Johnson, 

B.  D. 
Mot  her  M.  Leo  Tracy. . 


W.  11.  Smith. 


Men. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


W.  J.  Lowrev,  LL.  D.. 
I.  W.  Cooper,  D.D.... 

John  W.  Provine, 
LL.  D. 

Henry  L.  Whitfield, 
LL.  D. 

J.  K.  Countiss,  A.  B.. 

George  Evans,  D.  D.. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  D.  D.. 

Alexander  F.  Wat- 
kins,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  Beeson,LL.  D.. 

Joseph  N.  Powers, 
LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Cameron  Harmon,  D. 

D. 
John  H.  Wood,  D.  D.. 
Albert  Ross  HiU,  LL. 

D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D.. 

E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D 

Z.  M.  Williams,  D.  D. 

John  P.  Greene,  LL. 

D. 
Wm.  H.  Black.LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hawley, 

D.  D. 


Name  Qf  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


O.R.  Stllson,A.  M. 

Delos  Fall,  LL.  D. 
George      B.      Randels, 

Ph.  D. 
Allen  8.  Whitney,  A.  B. 


Simon  J.  Nicolas,  8.  J. 
Walter  H.  French,  M.  S. 

W.  H.  Mack. 

Carl  J.  Knock,  Ph.  D. 


\ 


Olga  O.  Latham,  A.  M. 


KiUan  Held,  A.  M. 

Lotus      D.       CoflmoOa 

Ph.D. 
Leal  A.  Ileadley,  Ph.  D. 

Julius  Boraas,  Ph.  D. 
SLster  Ste.  Helene.  A.  M. 
Joseph     A.      Scnabert. 

A.M. 
George  S.  Innis,  Ph.  D. 

Andrew    W.   Anderson, 

A.M. 
S.  L.  Reed,  Ph.  D. 

Mary  A.  Molloy,  Ph.  D. 


James  V.  Bo  wen.  Ph.  B. 


O.  G.  Davis,  B.  D. 


Wm.    H.    Weathersby, 

A.  M. 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  M. 


Emma  H.  Gilford,  B.  8 
Olive  M.  Jone^,  A.  B. 
Stuart  G.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 

J.  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
R.  W.  Rogers,  A.  M. 


Emily  Dexter,  A.  M. 

George  E.  Breece.  A.  M. 
Jesse  H.  Coiursault,  Ph. 

D. 
Roy  C.  Holl,  A.  B. 

Nelle  M.  Ward,  A.  M. 

W.  O.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Dynes,  A.  M. 
W.  A.Cwit.,K,\L. 
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Location. 


University  or  ooUege. 


Form«n, 

for 
women, 
orcoedo- 
cationaL 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  sobool  of  eda- 


MissouBi— eon. 


8t.  IxHiis. 
Do... 


St.  Lonls  University 

Washington  Univenity. 


Springfield 

Tarkio 

Wurrenlon 

MONTANA.* 

Bozeman 


Dmry  College. 
Tarkio  College. 


Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. 


ture    and    Mechanic 


M( 


Butte 

Missoula 

NEBRASKA. 


Montana  College  of  Agri- 

ture 

Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of 

MinoK. 
University  of  Montana.. 


Belle  vue, 
Bt*ttiany. 


BellovueCbllegc... 
(^otner  L^nivcrsity. 


College  View. 


Union  College. 


Crete 

Grand  Island . 


Hastings. 
Lincoln.. 


Doane  College. 

Grand  Island  College. . . 


Hastings  College. 
ofNe 


Omaha. 
Do. 


University  Place. 
York 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

MEW  HAMPSimUB. 

Durham 


University  of  Nebraska *i- 

Creighton  Univprsity... 
University  of  Omaha. . . , 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 

venitv. 
York  College 


Hanover 

Mancht^ter 

NEW  JEESET. 

Convent  Station. 

Hoboken. 

Jersey  City 


Konil  worth 

N»-\v  Brunswick. 


Princeton , 

South  Orange... 

MEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque..., 

Soc-orro , 

Stole  College... 


State  University  of  Ne- 
vada. 


New  Hampshire  Colli^ge 
of  AgriciiUuroandMe-  j 
chauic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 


Meo I  Bemard7.0tthig,B.J. 

Ooed I  FrederieA.  Uau,LL. 

D.yOhanoeilor. 
Coed I  Thomas    W.    Nadal, 

ITl  D 
Coed ....  Joseph  A.  Thompson, 

I).  D. 
Coed....   Otto  £.  Krlege,D.  D. 


St.  Anselm's  Collog«>. . 


CoUegc  of  St .  Elizabeth. . 

Stuvens     Institute     of 

Technology. 
St.  PeUT'sColUge 

U|>sala  Colh^ge 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 


Coed.. 

v^oeQ  • . . . 
Coed.... 


Coed 

Coed.. 

'  .oeQ .... 

Coofl . . 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coi'd . . 

Men..., 
Coed.. 

Coed.., 

■ 

Coed... 


Coed 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women. 

Mtin 

Men 

Coed 

Mi*n 

Men 

Men 

Cood.... 

v^OOQ  •  •  •  • 

Coed.... 


J.  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S. . , 


Charles  H.  Bowman, 

M.  8. 
Edward    O.     Sisson, 

Ph.  D. 


David  R.  Kerr 

An^lrew  D.  Harmon, 

A.  M. 
Harry    A.    Morrison, 

A.  M. 
Wm.  O.  Allen,  I'h.  D. 
Edwani    F.    Jordon, 

D   I). 
R.  B.  Crone,  Ph.  B... 
8amii<^l  Avery, LL.D., 

eJianoi'Ilor. 
F.  X.McM*'namy,8.J. 
Dani'^1     E.     Jenkins, 

Ph.  D. 
Isaac    B.    Schrt'xiki  n- 

g.i5l,8.  T.  B. 
M.     O.     McLaughlin, 

I).  I). 


BdgarJ.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Jos^  T.  Williams,  Ph. 

d: 


Frank  O.  Spohrrr,  B.  & 


M.  J.  Abbey,  A.  B. 


WfLltei 
Pft.  D. 


Iter  E.  Clark, 


Ralph   D.  Hetzel, 
LL.  B. 

Ern'Sl    M.    llopkins, 

LL.  D. 
Abbot  Ernest,  O.S.B. 


Si.-^tt-r  Mary  Pauline, 

LL.  D. 
Alexander   C.   Hum- 


phreys, TjL^  D. 
S.J. 


James  V.  McD<.rmott, 


University  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Now  Mexico  School  of 
Mines. 

New  Mexico  College  of 
Agrinilturo  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

1  Chancellor  of  the  Univenity  of  Montana,  Edward  C.  Elliot,  Ph.  Dl 
*OiBdaate  School  of  Education,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.  O. 


Poter  Frorberg,  B.  D.. 
Wra.  U.  S.  Demurest, 

LL.  D. 
John    Grier    Hlbben, 

LL.  D. 
Jas.  F.  Muouey,  LL.  D. 


David  R.  Boyd, Ph.  D. 
A.  X.  Ulincki,  Met.  E. 
Austin  D.  Crile 


Mrs.  A.  O.  Thomaf. 
M.  P.  Robinson. 

A.  G.  Heyhoe.  A.  M. 
George  Suthel-land,  D.  Di 

F.  K.  Weyer.  A.  M. 
Charles  Fordyoe,  Ph.  D, 

Robert  M.  Kelley,  S.  J. 
P.  R.  Stevenson,  A.  M. 

B.  E.  McProud,  A.  M. 
Guy  Buswell,  A.  M. 


James  Reed  Young, 
M.,  acting 


Charles  L.Sin^nei8,B.A. 


Sister  Reghia  Clare,  B.  S. 


Charles  H.  Elliott,  Ph.D. 


Charles  E.  Hodgin,B.Pd. 


John  H.  Vaughao,  A.  IL 
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TootUau 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Alfred 

Annsndato 

Aurora. 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Canton. 

Clinton 

Elmim 

Gr^aeva 

UaraUton 

Ithaca. 

New  RocheUe... 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nla^ra  Univer^ 

sitv. 
Potsdam 

PoughkeepsJe..., 

Rochester 

Bt.  Bonayentore 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Do 

Troy 

Do 

Wi^t  Point 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville 

Belmont , 

ChaiMJlHill 

Charlotte 

Do 


XTniTersity  or  colkge. 


New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers. 


St  Stephen' 


Alfred  University , 

ephen's  College..., 
Welis  College 


Adelphi  College. 


College  of  St.    Francis 

Xavlcr. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of 

BrookljTi. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  Collego 

Canisios  College 

University  of  Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 


Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University, 


Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelle. 
Barnard  College 


College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Columbia  University. . . . 

Fordham  University.... 
Hnnter  Collego  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Manhattan 

New  York  University. . 


Teachers  CoDege. 


Niagara  University. 


Clarkson  College  of  Tech- 
nology. 
Vassar  College 


University  of  Rochester. 
St.  Bonaventure's  Col- 
lege. 
Union  I 'nixTTsity 


New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  (at  Syra- 
cuse irniversity). 

Syracuse  University 


Rensselaer  Poljrtechnic 

In<titiite. 
Rusycll  .^^agc  College  of 

Practical  Arts. 
Umted  States  Military 

Academy. 

St.  Oenevieve's  College 
and  Academy. 

Belmont  Abl)ey  ('oUege. 

Uni  vorsity  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Biddle  University  (col- 
ored). 

Queens  College 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orcoedu- 

cationaL 


Coed . . . , 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 

Coed..., 

Men 

Men...., 


Men.... 

Men 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.... 


Women 
Coed ... 
Men 


Coed.... 
Women , 
Women, 

Men 

Coed..., 


Men.... 
Wonurn 


Meu 

voeo  • . , , 


Coed 

Men 

Men...., 

Women, 


vxOeci ...  I 
Men , 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed.... 

Men 

Women . 
Men 


Women. 


Men. 
Coed 


Men 

Women 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


A.     R.     Brubacher, 

Ph.  D. 
Boothe  C.D8yis,LL.D. 
Wm.  C.  Rotors,  D.D. 
Kerr   D.    lucmillan, 

S  T  D 
Frank    D.    Blodgett, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Rockwell, 

Fred.  W.  Atkinson, 
Ph.  D. 

Brother  David, 0.8. F. 

John  W.Mooro,  LL.D, 

Geo.  J.  Krim,  8.  J 

Chas.  P.  Nort(m,  chan- 
cellor. 

Edwin  L.HaIett,A.M, 
actinp. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry, 
LI..  D. 

Frederick  Lent.  Ph.D. 

Lvman  P.  Powell,  A.B. 

Elmer  B.  Bryan, 
LL.  D. 

Jacob  G.  Schnrman, 
LL.  D. 

Joseph  F.  Mooney, 
D.D. 

Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 

Sidney  E.  Meaee,  LL. 
I). 

Nicholas  M.  Butler, 
LL.  D. 

Jos.  A.  Muhy,  Ph.  D.. 

Goorgo  S.  Davis,  LL. 
D. 

Brother  Edward, A.  B. 

Elnier  Ellsworth 
Brown,LL.D., chan- 
ce: lor. 

James  E.  Russell, 
IvL.  D.,  doan. 

Wm.  F.  Likly,  CM.. 

John  P.  Brooks,Sc.D., 

director, 
lienry  N.  MacCracken, 

LL.  D. 
Rush  Hbees,  LL.  D... 
Alexander  M.  Hickey, 

Ph.  D. 
Cliarles  A.  Richmond, 

LL.  D. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.  F., 

doan. 

James  li.  Day,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Palmer  C.    Ricketta, 

LL.  D. 
KUzaKeilas,  Ph.  B... 

Col.  Samuel  E  Till- 
man, supt. 

Mother  M.L.Lorin... 
LeoHaid,  D.  D 


H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D 


Leonard  A.  Blue,  Ph.  D. 
Ford  8.  Clarke,  Ph.  B. 

James  W.Park,  A.  M. 


Mary  H.  Lewis. 

Charles  M..Rebert,  A.  M. 

William  H.  Squires,  Ph. 

D. 
John  R.  Tnttle,  Ph.  D. 

Melbourne  S.  Read,  i'h 

D. 
George  P.  Bristol,  A.  M. 

M.  M.  Xavlcr,  A.  M. 


Stei)hen  P.  Duggan,  Ph. 


r 


(») 


James  M.  Eieran,  LL.  IX 

F.  J.  Plattlcr,  A.  if. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph. 
D. 


George  M.  Forbes,  LL.D. 


Mark  £.  Penney,  Ph.  D. 


Marcus  C.  8.  Nobis,  Ph. 
D. 


>Se6  Teachers  CoUegs. 
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Location. 


NORTH    CARO- 
LINA—con. 


Davidson. 
Durliam . . 


Elon  rollege . . 
Greensboro — 


Guilford  College. 


Hlikory, 
Raleigli . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Red  Springs.. 
Salisbury . . . 


Wake  Forest... 
West  Raleigh . . 


University, 
piiio. 


Ada 

Akron.. 

Alliance. 

Aslihn.l, 
Athens.. 
Berca . . . 


Blnflton.. 

Cedarville. 

Cinciimiti. 
i>o.... 


Ovclani 

1)0.... 

Do.... 


Columbus. 
Do.... 


Dayton. 


Dcliauce . 
Delaware. 


Findlay.. 
Goi  abler. 
Granville. 


Wilson 

Winston-Salem... 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Fargo 

Jamestown 


University  or  college. 


Biram. 


Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for 

Women. 
Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Meredith  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  I'niversity  (col- 
ored). 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (col- 
ored). 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  SUte 
College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lego. 

Salem  Academy  and 
College. 

North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity. 

Municipal  University  of 
Akron. 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashlan  J  College 

Ohio  Universitv 

Baldwin  -  WaUice  Col- 
lege. 
Blunton  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavler  College 

University  of  Cincinnati . 

Ca.se  School  of  Applied 

Science. 
St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Capital  university 

Ohio  State  University. . 

St.  Mary  College 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Woslcyan  Univer- 
sity. 

Findlay  College 

Ken  von  College 

Denlson  University J 

Hiram  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men..... 
Coed . . . , 

Coed.... 

Women , 

Coed.,.. 

Coed . . . . 
Women , 

Women. 
Women . 
Coed.... 

Women . 
Coed.... 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed . . . , 
Women 

Coed..., 

Coed . . . , 
Coed... 

Coed.... 


C^oed. 

Cood. 

Cood-w 

Cood. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Men.. 
Coed. 

Men.. 

Men.. 

Coed. 

Men.. 
Coed. 

Men.. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Wm.  J.  Martin.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  LL  D.. 

Wra.  A.  Harper,LL.D, 
S.  B.  Turrcntine,  D.  D . 

Raymond  Binford, 

Ph.  D. 

R.  L.  Fritr,  D.  D 

Charles    E.    Brewer, 

Ph.  D. 

Mary  O.  Graham 

Warren  W.  Way 

Chas.     F.     Meserve. 

LL.  D. 
C.  G.  Vardell,  D.  D... 
D.C.Suggs,  Ph.  D.... 

Wm.  L.  Poteat.LL.D. 
W.C.  Rlddick,LL.D. 


Raymond  A.  Smith, 

A.M. 
Howard     E.     Rond- 

thaler,  D.  D. 


Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL. 

D. 
E.  Lee  Howard,  D.  D. 
Barcnd    H.    Kroeze, 

D.  D. 
Thomas     F.     Kane, 

LL  D 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.D. 

Parke  R.Kolbe,  Ph.  D, 

Wm.    n.    McMastcr, 

D.D. 
Wm.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D, 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.D... 
A.  B.  Storms 


Samuel  K.  Mosiman, 

Ph.  D. 
Wilbert   R.   McChes- 

ney,  D  D. 
Jtanos  McCabe,  S.J... 
Chas.     W.     Dabney, 

LL.D 
Charles  S.nowe,Ph.D. 

Wm.     B.     Sommer- 

houser,  S.  J. 
Charles    F.    Thwlng, 

LL.D. 

OttoMees,  A.M 

Wm.  O.  Thompson, 

LL.D. 
Bernard  P.  O'Reilly, 

D.D. 
Alberto.  Carls,  LIlt.D. 
John  W.   Hoffman, 

LL.D. 
Wm.H.Onver,D.D.. 
Wm.  F.Pelrco,L.H.D. 
Clark    W.   Chaml)cr- 

laln.Ph.D. 
Miner  Lee  Bates, 

LL.D. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


Archibald  Currie.  A.  M. 
Eu«:ene  C.  Brooks,  Lit. 
D.  ^ 

W.  C.  Wicker,  Utt.  D. 
David     F.     Nicholson, 
A.M. 


S.  P.  Schneider,  A.  M. 
Mary    Shannon    Smith. 

AM 
Ada  V.'  Wombte. 


W.  H.  Haimum,  A.  K. 

T.  E.  Cochran,  A.  M. 
Thomas     E.     Browse, 
A.  B. 

P.  F.  Grim,  A.  M. 

Edwin  J.  Heath,  B.  D. 


Arland  D.  Weeks,  A.  K. 

Ann.1  M.  TIbbets,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  B.  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  LL.  D. 


John  Davison,  D.  Fed. 


John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M. 

Edward  Byers,  A.  K. 
John  J.  Ricnoson,  D.  Ped. 
Fletcher  D.  Ward.  M. 

Harry  O.  Good,  Ph.  D. 

Arthiur  St.  C.  Sloan,  A.  B 

Wm.  P.  Burrls,  L.  H.  I). 


GcorgeW.Knlght.Ph.D. 

E.  L.  Lawson,  A.M. 
Arthur  R.  Mead,  A.  M. 

H.  S.  Brhiser,  M.  Pd. 

T.  A.  Lowls,  Ph-D. 

M.  R.  Gabbort,  A.]i. 
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I^ocation. 

University  or  college. 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

oKio— eontiniied. 
Marietta 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

• 

Coed 

Svxe  Athens 

New  Concord.... 

Oherlin 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed..  . 

Oxford 

Mijuni  University 

Oxford  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Western  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Lake  Eric  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University.. 

St.  John's  University... 
Toledo  University 

Ottcrljcin  College 

Wllhcrforcc  University 
(colored;. 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

Coed.. 

Vo 

Women . 

Do 

Women . 

Painesvillc 

UloCinmdc 

Springp.eld 

Tiinn 

Toledo 

Women . 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Do 

Coed 

WcstcrviUe 

Wlllicrforcc 

WilnilngtOT 

Woostrr 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed 

YelloM'sprinKS 

Coed.... 

Women . 

Coed 

Coed-... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 

OKL.VH0UA. 

Chickasha 

East  End 

Guthrie 

Oklahoma   College    for 

Women. 
Phillips  University 

Methodist  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Kingtisher  College 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Agricultinnl 
and   Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Kendall  College. . 

Albany  College 

King"'Sher 

Stilhvalcr 

Tulsa 

OREGON. 

Albany 

Corvalli^ 

Oregon  Agricultural 

College. 
University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College 

PadGc  College 

Eugene 

Forest  Grore 

McMinuvilie 

NowlHsrg 

rortlaud 

Reed  College 

j^alcm 

ITKN.^YI.VANU. 

Allentown 

Do 

Willamette  I  niversity .. 

Allentown    College    for 
Women. 

Muhlenberg  Collcco 

Lebanon  Valley  College. 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver  Collcue 

Ajaii\  ille 

Bcatty 

Eeaver 

Beaver  Falls 

Geneva  Colle^re 

Bethlehem 

Do 

Morav  ian  College 

Mora*  ian  ^eminarv  and 

Name  of  president. 


Coilc4;e  for  Women. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


George  W.  Hinman, 

Ph.D. 
Will  M.  Hughes,  D.  D. 
J.    K.    Montgomery, 

D.D. 
Henry  C.  King,  LL.  D . 
Raymond  M.  Hughes, 

M.S. 
Eleanor   N.    Adams, 

Ph.D. 
W.  W.Boyd,  Ph.  D... 

Vivian  Blanche  Small, 

LL.D. 
HimconH,Bing.A.M. 
Charles   G.   Heckert, 

D.D. 
Charles   E.  Miller, 

LL.D. 
Francis  X.  Buch,  A.  M. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe, 

Ph.D. 
Walter  G.  Clippinger, 

D.D. 
Wm.  8.  Scarborough. 

LL.D. 
J.  Edwin  Jav,  A.M.. 
J.    Campbell    White, 

LL.  D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.D 


G.  W.Austin,  B.S.... 

Isaac     N.      McCasb, 

LL.  D. 
Edward  Hislop,  D.D. . 

Henry  W.Tuttle,  D.D. 
Stratton   D.  Brooks, 

LL.D. 
James   W.  Cant  well, 

A.M. 

Arthur  L.Odell.  D.D. 


W;dlace  H.  I>ee,  LL.  D. 
William  J.  Kerr,  8c.  D. 

Prince  L.  Campbell, 

LL.D. 
Robert  F.Clark, A.M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley, 

D.D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington, 

A.B. 
Wm.  T.  Fo}!tcr,LL.  D. 
Carl  G.  Doney,  LL.  D. 


W^m.  F.  Curtis,Litt.D. 

John  A.  W.Haas,D.D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D. 

D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  D.D. 
Horace    B.    Hai^kcll, 

D.D. 
R.  H.  Martin,  B.D... 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton, 

D.D. 
John  H.  Clewell,  Ph. 

D. 


Jesse  V.  McMillan.  A.  M. 

W.  R.Cornctet,  B.S. 
J.  O.  Lowcry,  A.  M. 

Edward  A.  Miller  ,Ph.  D. 
Harvey     C.     Minnlck, 

MarianA.  Biils,  Ph.D. 

Jay  G.HIckox,  B.S. 

Esther  Crane,  Ph.  D. 

W.G.  Scar  berry.  A.B. 
T.  Bruce  Birch,  Ph.  D. 

E.L F.Williams,  A.M. 

Francis  P.  Kemper,  A.M. 
A.  W.  Trettlen,  Ph.  D. 

Edmund  A.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

Gilbert  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

1 .1  C.  Waters,  A.  M. 
.viai  tin  Kemp,  A.  M. 

Stephen  F.  Weston, 
Ph.D. 

L  E.  Mott,  A.  M. 
Samuel  H.  Home,  A.  M. 
Edwin  O.  Green,  A.  B. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  Ph.D. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 


Edwin  D.  Ressler,  A.  M. 

Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Ph.D. 

Henry  L.  Bates,  A.  M. 
Curtis  P.  Coc,  A.  B. 

R.  W.  Lewis,  Ph.B. 

Hoseph  K.  Hart,  Ph»D. 
Charles  L.  Sherman,  Ph. 
D. 


I.«^aacM.  Wright,  Pd.D. 
S.  O.  Grimm,  A.  M. 


C.  Mace  Thomas,  Ph.D, 
Harry  H.  W^vlie,  A.  M. 

Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  D, 
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LocalioB. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

.  continued. 
Bryn  Mawr 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg . . 

Chester 

Collcjrevillo 

Ea^lon 

Gettysburg 

Orcenville 

Grove  City 

Haverford 

Hunlingdon 

Lancaster 


UnlvBTiity  or  college. 


Lowi-borg 

Lincoln  Univi 

vitv. 
Mcudville 


Ifeduude^burg. 
Mywrstown 


Ni"  Vv'llniington 

Plijliyi<.iphi» 

I'o 

Po 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Dickinson  College.*. 
Wilson  College 


FeniLsylvania    Military 

College. 
Urj^lnus  College 


Lafayette  Collnge 

rciinsylvania  College. 
Thiol  College 


Grove  Citv  College. 
Haverford  Colloce. , 


Juniata  College. 


Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

Ducknell  Untversil  y 

Lincoln  rni\er.«;ity  (col- 
ored.) 

Allegheny  College 


Irving  Femsle College. . . 
Albright  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orooedn- 
cationAl. 


Women 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed 

Men... 

Coed.. 

Coed 

Coed.. 
Men... 


Coed 

Men., 


Coed. 
Men... 


Westminster  College, 

Drexel  Imttitute 

Dropsie  CollcRe 

I^^lle  College 


St.  Joseph's  College 
Temple  University.. 


Selin?gro-.e 

BojlliBithlfhem 
Bt^ite  College ; 


Swarthmore ' 

Vill:mo\-n | 

Washington 


Wa^■ncsllurt^ 


n  UTO  ma). 
Sail  Joan 


University  of  Peimsyl- 
vania. 

Carncirle  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Duquesne  Universitv  of 
the  Holy  ( I  host. 

Pfnn.sylvaiiia  College  for 
Woraeu. 

University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Susiiuchnnna  Uni\'ersity 

Leliigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

Swarthmoi  e  College 

Villanova  Collejie 

Waahta^ton  and  JelTcr- 
Min  College. 

Wn  >  nesburg  Colioi^c 


Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed-. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Men... 


Men 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Men 

Coed.... 


Name  of  president. 


Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
LU  D.  ^ 

James  II.  Morgan.LL. 
1>. 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield, 
LL.  D. 

Cluw.  E.  Hyatt,  LL.D. 

(Jeorge  L.    Omwake, 

I'd.  D. 
John  H.  MacCracken, 

LL.  D. 
William  A.  Granville, 

LL.  1). 
Henry  W.  Elson,  Ph. 

D. 
WWrC.  Kerler,  A.  M. 
William  W.  Comfort, 

Ph.  1). 
I.  Ilarvev  Brumbaugh, 

A.  M.' 
Hi'Jirv  U.  Apple,  LL. 

D.  ' 
John  TT.  Hani;?,  LL.D. 
Julm  B.  Keiulall,D.D. 


Name  of  head  of  depart 
ment  or  school  of  idu- 
cation. 


Matildc  Castro,  Ph.D. 
W.  H.  NorcTOre,  A.  M. 
Elsie  Murray,  Ph.  D. 


Coed.. 
Men... 
Men  .. 

Coed.. 


.. 


University  of  Porto  Rloo ;  Coed . 


RIK  UE  ISLAND. 


Kingston... 
Providence. 


f 


•J 


Rhode  Tshmd  Stale  Col- 

Icjrc. 
Brown  Uni\orsity 


Coed.., 
Coed.., 


Wm.  H.  Crawford, LL 

D. 
E.  K.  Campbell,  Ph. 

D. 
L.  Clarence  Uiint,  D. 

D. 

W.  C.  Wallaro.  D.  D... 
Ilollls(Jodfrev,Sc.  D.. 
Cyril,-  Adlcr,  Ph.  D . . . 
Brother   Richard,   A. 

M. 
Redmond   J.    Walsh, 

S.J. 
Rus>ell   n.   Con  well, 

LL.  D. 
Fdjrar    Fahs    Smith, 

LL.  I).,  provost. 
Artliur     A.     llamer- 

srhla?.  L.L   D. 
Mar«iii  A.  nehir,  LL. 

1). 
John  C.  Ache'^on,  LL. 

IV 
Samuel     B.     MirCor- 

iiiick,  LL.D.,  ch»n- 

cellor 
Charles     T.     Aikens, 

O.O. 
Henry     S.     I^rlnker, 

LL.  0. 
Edwin     E.     Sparks, 

D.  LL. 
Joseph  Swain,  LL.  I) . . 
James  J.  L'eun,  .V.  M.. 
Frederick  W.  llinitt, 

LL.  1>. 
J.  W.  McKay,  LL.  D. 


Paul  G.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 


C.  F.  Sanders,  D.  D. 
C.  B,  Wakeneld,  D.  D. 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  Ph.  D. 

C.  C.  Ellis,  Ph.  D. 

H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Ph.  D. 

Llewellyn  Phlllipe,  D.D. 
George  Johnson,  Pn.  D. 

Frederick  G.  Henke,  Pit 

D. 

C.  A.  BowmttQ,  Ph  D. 
Jolm  A.  Shott,  A.  M. 


John  A.  Lesh,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  P.  Graves:,  LL.  D 

Walter  V.  Bhigham,  Ph. 
D. 

George  B.  I  awson,Ph.D. 
wm  G.  Chambers,  A.  M. 


Percy  Hughes,  Ph.  I.^. 

David  A.  Anderson,  Ph. 

D. 
Slurgiss  B.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Joseph  A.  HIckey,  A.  U. 
Edward  M.  Wcycr,  Ph. 

I). 
J.  H.  Edgerton,  A.  M. 


Susan    I).    Uuntingtea, 

A.  M. 


•I 


Howard  Ed\*T:>rds.  LL.    Lester    W.     Boardman, 

1>.  A.M. 

W.    H.    P.    Fuunit>,     Walter  B.  Jacobe,  A.  M. 

LL.  D.  J 
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Ixxstkm. 


SOUTH  CAEOUMA. 

Charleston 

Do 


a*  mson  College. 
Cluitoa 


College  Place. 
Columbia.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  West , 

Do •.., 


GrecnviIIa.. 
Do 

Greenwood. 
Hartsville. . 


Newbeny... 

Spirt  anburg. 

Do , 


aOVTH  DAKOTA. 

BrooJdngs. 


Huron.. 
MlubeU. 


Rapid  aty. 

Sioux  Falls. 
VVrrailioa. . 


V»nkton 

TENNE3REE. 


BrLHtol 

Cbattanooga. 


ClarkaTille. 
Greenville. 
Harrogate. 


Ja  k.Non 

JeilersonCity. 


Enoxville. 

Do.... 

Leb^on.. 


McKenzie. 
Marvvilie. 


Memphis. 


MilUgan 

ilurfreeeboro. 


University  or  ooOega. 


College  of  Cbarketon ... . 

The  CitadeL  the  MiUtary 
College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Clemson  Agncultnral 
College. 

Presbyterian  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Columbia  Collei^ 

Benedict  College  (col- 
ored). 

Chjcora  College  for 
Women. 

Uuivenity  of  South 
Carolina. 

ErskiiM  CollcKe 

Woman's  CoUeg:e  of  Due 
West. 

Fmman  University 


Grcen^ille  Fem.ale  Col- 
lege. 
Lander  College 


Coker  College  for  Women 


Newberry  College 
Converse  Collcpe  - 
Wofford  College... 


Sooth  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege  of  Agricult  urc  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  Colle^o 

Dakota  Wesleyan  Uui- 
vendty. 

State  School  of  Mines. . . 

Sioux  Falls  Collow 

Univerisity  of  South  Da- 
kota. 
Yankton  College 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orcocdu- 

cationaL 


KingCoIlogp 

University  of  Chatta- 
nor>ga. 

SouthMrestem  Presby- 
terian University. 

Tusculum  Coli^e 


Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. . 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman 
College. 

Knoxx-ille  College  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Tenne^^seo. 


Coed... 

Coed 

Cumberland  Universitv.!  Coed 


Men. 
Men. 


Men 

Coed.... 

Women . 
Cood 

Women . 

(?oed . .  - . 

Cord.... 
Women . 


Men 

Women . 

Women  - 

Worn«'n . 

Coofl  — 
Women . 
Men... 


Name  of  president. 


Coed 


(•(M'd 
Co©«l 

Coe<l 

Coe4i 
Coed 

Coed 


Men.. 
Coed. 

Men. 

Coetl. 

Coed. 


Cne<l.. 
Coed.. 


Bethel  College.-.. 
Maryville  College. 


Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege. 

Mi  Iligan  College 

Tennessee  (College 


Coed . 
Coed. 


Men. 


rf>ed 

Women. 


Harrison     Randolph, 

LL.  D. 
Col.  O.J.  Bond,  A.M., 

superintendent. 

Walter  M.  Riggs,  LL. 

D. 
I>avison  McD.  Doug- 

las,  D.  1>. 
O.T.  Puph.  Ph.D.... 
B.W.Valentine,  A.M. 

B.C.  BjTd,  D.  D 

Wm.S.Currell,LL.D. 

Jiim«-*jS.MofTatt.D.D. 
Richard  L.  Robinson, 

l>.  1>. 
Edwin  .McNeil  Poteat, 

LL.  r>. 
l>avid    M.    Ramsey, 

l>.  1>. 
JohnO.Willson,D.D. 

Ho\s'ani     I.«ee    Jon^, 
i>.  n. 

S.  J.  Derrick,  A.  M.... 
RoU-rl  r.  Poll.  Litt.D. 
Henry     N.     Snyder, 
LL.  D. 


Ellwood   C.    Perisho, 
LL.  J). 


Harry  M.  r.a^c.  LL.  J). 
W.  D.  Schcrmorhom, 

D.  D. 
Cleoplias  C.  O'Hiira, 

Ph.  J>. 

D.  F.  Ch.'irles 

Robert  L.  ShrrI,  I'h. 

D. 
Henry     K.     Warren, 

LL.  D. 


TildonS-herer.  D.  D... 
FrcMltTick  W.  Hixon, 

I).  1>. 
("has.  K.Diehl,  D.D... 

Chas.  O.Gray,  D.D... 

George    A.    Hubbell, 

Ph.  D. 
G.  M.  Savage,  LL.D... 
Wm.  L.Gentry,  B.  3.. 

J.  K.Giffin,A.B 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D . . 

Edward    P.    Childs, 

A.  M. 

N.J.  I''innoy,  A. M 

Samuel    T.     Wil.son, 

D.  D. 
Brother  Jolm,  A.M.... 

H.  J.  Derthick,  A.  M.. 
Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.M.. 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


Verd  Peterson,  A.  B. 
Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.  D» 
J.  P.  Patton.  A.  M. 


Mary      E.     Arm.stron& 

A.  B. 
I'aiterson  Wardlaw,  LLk 

D. 


()rlin  O.  Fletcher,  D.  D. 


EUzabeth  Alexander,  A* 
B. 


M.  A.  Martin,  Ph.D. 
Arthur  G.  Kembert,  LL^ 
i). 


Charleys  H.  Brady,  A.  M. 


Walter  L.  Ifarris,  A.  M. 
H.  P.  Patterson,  Ph.  D. 


A.  W.  Faiuiuet,  A.  M. 
W.  F.  Jone>,  I'h.  n. 

M.  A.  Stew.irt,  Ph.  D. 


K.  A.  Haffv,  A.M. 
W.W.Hooper,  D.  D. 

Wm.  Dinwiddie,  LI .  D. 

Edward  A.  Hirst  hiuua, 

Ph.  B. 
Thomas  B.  Fonl.  .\ .  M. 

A.T.Barrett,  LL.D. 


Jolm  A.  Thac'kstou,  Ph. 
D. 


Jasper  C.  Barnes,  I'h.  D, 


Willis  B.Boyd,  A.M. 
C.M.Faithfuii.A.U. 
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I'Ocation. 


TENNESSEE  -con. 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 


Kuskin.. 
Scwanee. 


Spen:.er 

>\  osliinglon  Col- 
lege. 

TEXAS. 

Abitcne 

Austin 


Helton. 

Brown  wood. 


Do 

Collegi*  Slalion. 


Dal*as. 


Pent  on..... 
Fort  Worth 
Do 


Georgi^town. 
llouston . . . . 


San  Antonio 

idhennau 


Tehuacana. 
Waro 


Wa.xahachie 

UTAH. 

Lo^An 

Salt  I. like  City.. 

VTRMONT. 

Burlington 


Middle  bury 

Northfield 

Winooskl 

VIRGINIA. 

Abingdon 

Ashland...  ••..., 
Blucksburg 


Bridge  water... 
CharlottcsvUlo. 


University  or  college. 


Fisk  University  (col- 
ored). 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers. 

Vanderbilt  University... 

Ruskin-Cave  College 

University  of  the  South . . 


Burritt  College 

Washington  College. 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas. 


Baylor  Female  College. . . 
Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College. . 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed, 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Men. 


Coed 
Coed 


Coed... 

Coed 

Women 
Coed 

Coed 

Men 


Agricultural    and    Me- 
chanical    College     of 
Texas. 
Soiitliem  Methodist  Uni-  Coed . . . 

versity. 
College  of  Industrial  Arts    Women 
Texas  Woman's  College.    Women, 
Texas  Christ  ian  U  ni  ve  r-    Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Name  of  head  of  dcf-a't- 
ment  or  sdiool  of  c<!- 
cation. 


sity. 
Southwestern  University! 

Rice  Institute 


St .  Louis  College . 
Austin  College... 


Westminster  College . 
Baylor  University... 


Trinity  University 


Coed 

Coed.... 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 


Agricultural  College  of    Coed... 

i:tah. 
Univer&ity  of  Utah 


University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Middlebury  College 


Norwich  University.. 
St.  Michai'l's  College. 


Martha  Washing!  on  Col- 
lege. 

Randolph- Macon  C  o  1- 
lege. 

Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechiinical  Col- 
lege and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 


I 


Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia. . . 


Coed 


Coed. 

Coed, 
Men., 
Men.. 


Women. 

Men 

Men 


Coed., 
Men.. 


Fayette  A.  McKenzie, 

Ph.D. 
Bnice  R.  Pajme,  Ph. 

D. 
James  H.   Kirkland, 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

.\lbionW.  Knight,  D. 
I).,  vice  chan?ellor. 

W.  S.  Graves,  A.  M 

James  T.  Cooler,  D.  D . 


JefTerson  D.  Sandcfer, 

Ph.  B. 
Robert     E.     Vinson, 

LL.  D. 
John  C.  Hardv,  LL.  D . 
Tinsley    P.    Junkin, 

LL.D. 
Judion    A.    Tolman, 

Ph.  D. 
Wm.  B.  BiEzoIl,  D.  C. 

L. 

Robert  S.  Ilyer,  LL.  D, 

F.  M.Brallev.  A.B.... 
I  J.J>.  Young;  LL.B.... 
W.  B.  Parks,  Ph.  D., 

a  ting. 
Charles    M.    Bishop, 

D.  D. 
Kdgar  O.  Lovett,  LL. 

I      ^• 

!  A.  Frisrhe,  S.  M 

:  Thomas  S.Clyce.LL. 

John  C.  Williams.  D.D 
Samuel     P.     Brooks, 

LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Ilombeak, 

LL.D. 


E.G.  Peterson,  I»h.  D 

John    A.    Widtsoe, 
LL.D. 


Guy  P.  Benton,  LL.D. 


John  Martin  Thomas, 

LL.  D. 
Herbert  R.  Roberts, 

D.  C.  I,.,  acting. 
E.M.  Salmon,  d:d... 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B . 

Robert  E.  Blackwell, 

LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleslon, 

A.M. 


Johns.  Flory,  Ph.D., 
ICdwin  A.  -Vlderman, 
LL.D. 


Belle  R.  Pannenter.  li. 
Fed. 


Wm.  J.  Wilkinson,  B.  L 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  LLD. 
Wm.  S.  13utton,LL.D. 
Payton  Jacobs,  A.  M. 

Martin  L.  Hayes,  A.  M. 

Paul  W.Terry,  A.M. 

R.  J.  Turrcntine,  A.  M. 
ElryD.  Jennings,  A.M. 
W.H. 


ncs,  A.  1 
LPh.D. 


Batson, 


Claude  A.  Nichols,  Ph. 

D. 
R.A.Tsanofl,  Ph.D. 


J.J.  Delaney,  A.M. 

A.  J.  Hall,  Ph.D. 
W.M.Uggett,A.M. 


Milton  Bennlon,  A.  M. 


James  F.  Messenger. 
Ph.  D. 

Raymond  McFarland, 
A.  M. 


D.D. 


P.  H.  Bowman,  D.  ij 
W.  H.  Heck,  Pk  D, 
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Location. 


vnusonA'Coo. 
Emory 


Hampden-Sld- 
ney. 

nolllns 

LeringtoD 


Do 

Lym-hburg.. 

Do 

Manassas... 
Richmond., 

Do 

Sokm 


Do 

Sweet  Briar. 


Wiiliamsborg... 

WASHINGTON. 

PuUman 

Seattlo 


Bpokaoe..... 
Tacc 


rocoma 

Walla  Walla 

WEST  vTsanoA. 

Belhaoy 

Buckbannoo 

Elklns 

Morgantown.... 

WISCONSIN. 


Appleton.. 
Beloit 


Madison. 


Milton 

Milwaukee., 


Do. 


Plymouth 

Prairie  duChlcn. 
Ripon 


UniverBity  or  ooUege. 


Einsinawa 

Watortown 

Waiikosha.... 
wYOiimo. 
Laramie 


Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
Hampden-Sldney    Col- 

ir^iis  College 

Virginia  MUitary  Insti- 
tute. 

Washington  and  Lee 
UrilversitY. 

Randolph-Macon  Wom- 
an's (^lege. 

Virginia  Christian  Col- 

k«e. 
Eastern  College 

Richmond  College 

Virginia  Union  Unlvcr- 

rily  (colored). 
Roanoke  College 

Elizabeth  Collcee 

Sweet  Briar  Colloge .... 

College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

State  College  of  Wash- 
ington. 

University  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Gonzaga  University — 

College  of  Pugot  Sound. 

Whitman  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wealeyan 
College. 

Davis  and  El  kins  Col- 
lege. 

West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity. 

Lawrence  College 

Qcloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  U iii veiaity . . 

MHwaukec-Downer  Col- 
lege. 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

RIpon  College 

St.   Chira   College   and 

Academy. 
Northwestern  College.. 

Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming, 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orooedu- 

cationaL 


Men..., 

Men..., 

Women, 
Men... 

Men... 

Women . 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women . 
Women . 

Men... 

Coed... 

Coed,., 

Men... 

Coed.., 

Coed.., 

Coed.., 
Coed.., 
Coed.., 
Coed.., 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Men 

Women. 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women . 

Men... 

v/Oeu. . . . 


Coed.., 


Name  of  pre;ddent. 


Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph. 

D. 
A.    W.    McWhorter, 

Ph.  D.,  acting. 

Matty  L.Cocke 

Edward  W.  Nichols, 

supt. 
Henry  I^ouls  Smith, 

LL.  D. 
Wm.A.Webb,LL.D. 

J.T.T.Hundley.A.B. 

npr\'In      U.      Roop, 

LL.  D. 
F.    W.    Boatwrlght, 

LL.  D. 
George     R.     Hovey, 

D.  D. 
John    A.    Morehead, 

D.  D. 
John  C.  Peery ,  A.M... 
Kmilie    W.     McVea, 

Litt.  D. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.D. 


Ernest    O.    Hoilaud, 

Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D. 

James  M.  Brogan,  P.J. 
Edward  H.  Todd.  D.D 
Stfti)hen  B.   L.   Pen- 
rose, D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet, 

LL.  D. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming, 

D.  D. 
James  E .  Allen,  A .  B . . 

Frank     B.     Trotter, 
LL.D. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D. 
Melvin  A.  Brannon, 

LL.  D. 
Edward     A.     Birge, 

LL.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.D.. 
Herbert  C.   Nooiian, 

8.  J. 
Ellen  C.SabIn,  LL.D. 


E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D 

Albert  C.  Fox,  8.  J.... 
H.     C.     Culbertson, 

LL.  D. 
Mother  Mary  Samuel. . 

August  F.  Ernst,  Ph. 

D. 
Herbert  P.  Houghton, 

Ph.D. 


A  sen  Nelson,  Ph.  D. . 


Name  of  head  of  depart- 
ment or  school  of  edu- 
cation. 


E.  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 


D.  B.  Bryan,  Pcd.  D. 
M.  P.  Robinson,  A.  B. 
F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Utt.D. 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 

C.  II.  Ilatr,  Ph.  D. 


Alfred     A.     Cleveland* 

Ph.  D. 
Fri'derick     E.     Boltoi^ 

Ph.  D. 

O.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  M. 


W.  H.  Cramblet,  Ph.  D. 

B.  F.  Haught,  A.  M. 

Florence     A.     Kellogg, 

A.  M. 
Jasfjer  N.  Deahl,  Ph.  D. 


Lester  B.  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 
Almon  W.  Burr,  A.  M. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Ph.  D. 


Mina  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 
Slitter  M.  Ruth,  Ph.  D. 

8.  B.  Ray,  L.  H.  D. 

J.  E.  Bullern. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institntion. 


Dean  or  director. 


Auburn.  Ala , 

University,  Ala.., 

Tucson,  ArU 

Favetteville,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal 


Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Pasadena,  Cal... 
Banta  Clara,  Cal. 


Stanford  University,  Cal. 


B  oulder,  Colo 

Colorado  Sprinis,  Cok>. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo , 

Golden,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . . , 


Newark,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Do 

Do 

Oaiiiesville,  Fla... 

Athoai,  Qa 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idkho 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Evanston,  111 

Urbana,Ill 

La  Fayette,  Ind.. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Amos,  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . . 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Manhattan,  Kans. . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Hougo,  La  . . 


Now  Orleans,  La..., 

Orono,  Me 

Baltimore.  Md 

College  Park.  Md... 
Cambridge.  Mass.... 

Lowell,  Mms 

Tufts  College.  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass . . . . 
Ann  Arlvor,  Mich . . . 

Dotruit,  Mich 

East  Lr.nsing,  Mich . 

Houghton.  Mich 

MiuuaapoUs,  Minn . . 


Agricultural  College,  Miss. 


University,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo.... 


8t.  Ix)uis,  Mo . . . 
Bu£oman,  Mont. 


Butte,  Mont. - 
Lincoln,  Nebc. 


Hanover,  N.  H 

Hoboken.  N.  J 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J 

Princeton,  N.  J , 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

University  of  Alabama 

University  ol  Arisona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 


University  of  Southern  California. 

Throop  Cixltege  of  Technology 

Universitv  of  Santa  Clara 


Leland  Stamford  Junior  University 


Universitv  of  Colorado 

Colorado  (College 

Colonido  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Shofflcld  SciontiUc  School  (Yale  Uni- 

versity). 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Goori.'o  Wiisliington  l-uiversity 

Howar<l  liuiversity  f colored) 

Uriivcr.  ii  y  of  Floritia 

University  of  Oeorda 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Universitv  of  Idaho 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

I^wis  lu^ititute 

Northwvsti'rn  University 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

Purdue  I'ni versity 

University  of  Xotre  J  >arae 

Ro:<o  Polytechnic  ln3tilute 

V  ulparaiso  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Median ic  Mis. 

State  l.'iiiversitv  of  Iowa 

University  of  Ivonsas 

Kaiutis  State  Ap^iculturU  Colh-ire 

rnivorsity  of  iCcntncky 

Loiii<i;iiui  State  University  ;uul  Ayri- 

cultural  and  Meehanicml  rolloge. 

Tulaue  University  of  Ix)tiisi:ina 

University  of  Maine 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Maryland  State  College  ol  Agriculture. 
Maasachusett4j  lu^i  ituie  of  Tefhnology . 

Lowell  Te  vtile  School 

Tults  College 

Worcester  Polytechnic  institute 

Uni vorsit y  of  Michigan 

University  ol  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  ol  Minnesota 


MLssissippi  AgricnltunU  and  Me.luini- 
cal  Collo;{e. 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri 


Washington  University 

Montana  Collo4|;e  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Nebraska 


Reno,  Ney , 

Durham,  N.  H.^ 


University  of  Nevada. 


New  HampshireCollege  of  Agriculture 
and  Me?nonic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Kutgors  College 

Princeton  University 


JohnJ.Wilmoro,M.  E. 
George  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  C.  E. 
Gordon  M.  Butler,  E.  M. 
Wm.  N.  Gladson,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  Derleth,  jr.,  C.  R.i 
Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Ph.  D.« 
Clarence  L.  Cory,  D.  Eng.« 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  C.  E. 
George  A.  Damon,  E.  E. 
Joseph  L.  Donovan,  C.  E.* 
George  L.  Sullivan,  Ph.  Dfi 
Charles  D.  Marx,  C.  E.« 
Harris  J.  Ryan,  M.  E.« 
William  F.  Dnrand,  Ph.  D.» 
Milo  S.  Ketchum,  C.  E. 

L.  D.  Crane.  M.  M.  R. 
Victor  C.  Aiderson,  Sc.  D. 
Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Sc.  D. 

Allen  R.  Culliraore,  B.  S. 
Aubrev  E.  Landrv,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  L.  Hodgkins,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  D.  HatQeld.  M.  E. 
Jolin  R.  I^utrai,  Pn.  D. 
Ch:irles  M.  Strahan,  Sc.  D. 
Wiiiiam  H.  Kmerson,  Ph.  D. 
Cliarles  N.  Little,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  M.  Ravniond.  B.  8. 
P.  B.  Woodworth,  M.^. 
John  F.  Havford,  C.  E. 
C.  Russ  Richards,  M.  E. 
Ch;irlf',^  H.  Benjamin,  D.  Eng. 
Martin  McCue,  C.  E. 
Carl  L.  Mecs,  Fh.  D. 
Frank  Theroux,  C.  K. 
S.  W.  Beyer,  PIl  D. 

William  G.  Raymond,  LL.D. 
I'erlev  V.  Walker.  M.  M.  E. 
Au.lrey  A.  Potter,  B.  S. 
Frederick  P.  Aiulerson,  M.E. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  C.  E. 

William  H.  (^reighton,  U.  8.  N. 
Harold  S.  Botirdman.  C.  E. 
John  B.  Whitehead.  Ph.  D. 
T.  H.  Taliaferro,  ITi.  D. 
Alfred  E.  Burton,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  J.  Boll.  B.  8. 
( J;.r>lner  C.  Anthony,  Sc.  D. 
Ira  N.  Ilollis.  Sc.  D. 
Mtirtinier  E.  ('ooley,  D.  Kng. 
Jav  U.  .McColl.  B.  S. 
lieorgo  W.  Bissoil.  M.  E. 
Fred  W.  MeNair.  Sc.  D. 
John  It.  Alton,  M.  E. 
Wi Ilium  Tl.  Appleby,  A.  M.» 
U.  M.  Walker,  Ph.  t). 

John  H.  Dorroh,  C.  E. 
Flmer  J.  McCaustland,  M.  C.  E. 
A.istin  L.  McRao,  Sc.  D.« 
Alexander  S.  Liingsdorf,  M.  M.  K. 
Arthur  W.  Kicliter.  M.  M.  E. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  8. 
Olin   J.    Ferguson.    M.    E.    E.. 

loting. 
J;uues  G.  Scrugham.  M.  K. 
Francis  C.  Lincohi,  Ph.  D.» 
Charles  E.  Ilewett,  M.  M.  E. 

Charles  A.  Holden,  C.  S.^actlns. 
AlexanderC.  Himiphre>'S,LL.lJ. 
Alfred  A.  Titsworth,  8c.  D. 
Frank  H.  Constant,  So.  B. 


*  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering. 
>  Dean  of  the  college  of  mines. 

*  Dean  of  the  college  of  mechanics. 

*  Professor  of  civil  engineering. 
'iV'atesar  of  iiieciianical-eleotrioal  englneeringi 


•  Professor  of  ol  ectrit^l  engineering. 

» Professor  of  mechanical  engineermg. 

•  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 

•  Director  of  Mackay  School  of  Minas. 


DEAZrS  or  ENQINEEBINO  AND  OF  EDUCATION. 
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X\*III. — ^UNlVBBflmBl    AND    COLLEGES — DeANS    OR    DiRECTuES    OF    COLLEGES    oR 

Schools  of  Engineering — Continued. 


I 
I 


AJbuquerqiie,  N.  Mez. 

Six-crro,  N.  Mez 

Bute  CoUeffi,  M.  Max. 


Name  of  institutioo. 


Deau  or  dirfctor. 


Brofddyn.  N.  Y.... ........... 


Kew  York,N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Putsdam,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Scbenecudy,  N.  Y 


Syracuae,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  " 


Y... 

Hiapel  HiU,  N.  C 

V.est  Raleigh,  N.C 


Agricnltonl  Colleee,  N.  Dak . 

University,  N.  Dak 

Ado,  Ohio 

AkroD,  Ohio , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cl(»\oliind,  Ohio. 

Coiumbu.%  Ohio 

iKylon,  Ohio 

Korman,  Okhk 

fitiUwater,  Okla. 


Corvallls.Orog 

Chester,  Pa 

Kuston.  Pa 

*it'*.iysDurg,  Pa t. 

I>iWKShurg,  Pa 

t'hiiadalplula.  Pa 

Do 

I^ittsbursh,Pa 

^      Do 

Bonth  Bethlehem,  Pa.... 
fcjtaic  College,  Pa 

Swarthmora,  Pa. 

ViiL-uiova,  fa 

^ini^Um,  B.  I 

IVovidenoe,  R.I 

Charleston,  8.  C 


Clcmson  C'olleee,  8.  C 

Colombia,  S.  C 

lirookings,  8.  Dak 

lUoidCity.S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

KriorvUlc,  Tenn 

Kashvilte,  TuuL 

Aui«tin,  X  ex. ................. . 

College  SutioQ,  Tex. 


Ilooiston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt 


Northfiold,  Vt.. 
Blix'ksburg,  Va. 


Ch:»rIottesvilIfl,  Va 

L<*xin;;toii,  Va 

Do 

I^illnuin,  Wash 

Seal  tin,  Wash 

Morgan  town,  W.  Va 

Madison,  WLs 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


••*•••< 


University  of  Mexico 

Now  Mexico  Scliool  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Drooklyn 

Cornell  University 


College  of  the  aty  of  New  York. 

Oolimibia  University 

Manhattan  College. '. 

New  York  University 

Clarkson  Colletje  of  Trchuology.. 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 


8yTnon.-uf  Tnlvprsity 

Kon^fejchwr  I'olytochnic  Inst  iiute 

University  of  North  C vroliiia 

North  Carolina  State  ColU'B:e  of  Ajjrl- 
culture  and  Engineering. 

North  Dakota  AtrrJciiltnr.il  College 

Universit  y  of  Nnrt  ti  I  >:i'Kota. 

Ohio  -Northern  Universit  v 

Municifxil  Uni\crsiiy  of  Akron 

University  of  rii!'i:iij  iti 

Case  School  of  \  pplk-- 1  Sniuuce 

Ohio  State  Univorsit v 

St.  Mary  Collivi' 

University  of  Oklahonu 

Oklahoma  Ai^icniltur.^l  ;inil  MectiATii- 
cal  College. 

, Oregon  State  AiirifiiUnr  il  <'olie'^'e 

Pennsylvania  Military  » 'oni"j«t 

LaCivette  Collpro 

Pennsylvania  Colle;{o 

ISucknell  UulTi*r:«ity 

Drexel  Institute. ..." 

University  of  i'ennsvlvariii 

Camogio  Instil utp  at  Trclii.old^y 

University  of  I'ittsburjili 

Lehigh  University ! 

Pennsylvania  St:ite  (.dJcyi' 


W.  L.  Ray,  A.  M. 
Alexis  X.  Illiiioki.  Met.  R. 
iVrthur  F.  Barne3.  l\.  S. 

Fred  W.  Atkinson,  I'h.  D. 
Kugcne  R.  H:i.sk<>ll.  C.  K.> 
Dexter  8.  Kimball,  .M.  E.s 
David  n.  Stcliiman.  Ph.  D. 
George  B.  Peijr:iin,  Vh.  D. 
Brother  Thom;is,  C  K. 
Charles  H.  Snow,  Sc.  I). 
John  1'.  Brooks  Sc.  D.      / 
.\ililard  C.  Krn.ibergej,  M.  E, 
A.  B.  McOanioI,  B.  S.» 
Kmst  J.  Berg,  Sc.  !).< 
William  P.  'iraham,  Ph.  D. 
I'iilmorC.  Rickett!*,  LL.  D. 
An«lrew  II.  I'iittiT^-jn,  A.  M. 
Howard  E.  Satt4«rfiol<l,  M.  E.i 
( :irroll  I-..  Mann,  C.  E.- 
William li.  lircwno,  \.  B.« 
Krlward  S.  K«v»nrt,  M.  K. 
Eiirlp  J.  Baloxk,  So.  D. 
Ch.irles  A.  Millpr,  ('.  E. 
KriHj  K.  AytT,  i\  E. 
Herman  Sclmoiiler,  Sc.  O. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  Sc.  I>. 
Edwin  F.  Co'l.lm;:ton,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Adnm  llofmiinn,  S.  M, 
James  11.  Fulmar,  M.  E. 
Alfrcil  Boyd,  C.  E. 


•  »f 


Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  Colle:rt 

Rhotle  Isian.l  State  College 

Brown  Univer>it  v 

The  ('Iti^lel,  tlni'  Military  {'olWo- 
South  Carolina, 

CleuLson  AgriCiiliunil  ColI<  ;;e 

University  of  South  Carobna 

South   l);ikota  State  Coll»»):e  of  Ajjri- 
cult.uro  und  Mechanic  Arts. 

S«)nfh  I)  livota  St  »i"  "^rlionl  of  Mines... 

University  of  .--o'Uii  IHkoia 

I'niMT'^il  V  of  Ti-nries-see 

VsuidtTMlt  l'nivi»r*iity 

Univi-r.-jty  of  Tevis..' 

AuriciJiural  and  Mechiuical  ColleKe 
of  Tcx'is. 

Rjcv  Institute 

Uiiivor-«ity  of  I .'t  ih 

University  ol  Vermont  anil  State  Agri- 
cultural ('oll4>j;o. 

Norw  ich  University 

Viri^iiiLi  At;ricuJtiin'\l  and  Mediariical 
ColkTeaml  Polytechnic  Institute. 

I'nivcr.-.ity  of  Virginia 

Vir^^i'kii  Nfllitiiry  Ijistitute 

W.i.OiiniTton  an  1  Li>e  University 

Stale  College  of  W.ishiuj;ton 

University  of  Wasshlngton 

Wft't  Virginia  University 

Uui'.or^ity  of  Wisconsin 

M mjuette  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


(J rant  A.  Cov«ll,  M.  E. 

Harold  V,  Bird,  C.  E. 

Edward  Hurt,  Pli.  1). 

V.U.  Chitr.j  i'h.  1>. 

Charles  A.  Lin. I e man n,  A.  M. 

Arthur  J.  Rowland,  So.  P. 

John  Frazer,  Ph.  1). 

W.  K.  Mott,  C.  E. 

Frederic  L.  I'.i«!hMp,  Ph.  n. 

N.  .M.  Emery,  Litt.  1>..  :icling. 

Robert  L.  S«rkrtt,  c.  P.. 

KIwood  S.  Mo(»re,  I'h.  I>.« 

(JfonreF.  Blcssinc,  Ph.  D. 

Kr.mHs  A.  brLseoll,  \.  M. 

Rovd  L.  Wales,  B.  S. 

Will  inn  H.  Keiji'Kon,  A.  iL 

Ki)  ..rl  (>.  ThoiniL-:,  C.  K. 

Siniiii'l  B.  K:iflt',  M.  K. 
.M.ir-hUKJ.  Holnies,  i\  E. 
IIil\<»i  {',  Soiliffg,  M.  E. 

('K'onhi.  r.  «»ll.irr;i,  Pli.  D. 
lA^wh  K.  A1..-I.V.  I.L.  I). 
Ch'i-Io:  E.  1  iTri<,  IJ.  S 
W.  H.  Sohufrman,  C.  E. 
Thorn  IS  V.  Tivloi,  M.  C.  E. 
Jann'S  C.  Si\c>,  Nf.  C.  E. 

Herbert  K.  Humphrev,  E.  E. 
Rav  B.  We-M.r.  k. 
Josiah  W.  VwtHV,  Sc.  1>. 

Arthur  W.  Wlr-iow,  C.  E. 
Samuel  U.  Priicliird,  A.  M. 

William  V.  Thornton,  T-L.  D. 
T.  \.  Jonef^  B.  ^. 
David  C.  Huniphrevs.  C.  E. 
n.  U.  Cariwnter,  M.  s. 
Carl  E.  Ma-^nusson,  Ph.  D. 
Clement  R.  J»>tics,  M.  M.  K. 
Frederick  E.  Tuineaure,  D.  E 
J.  <:.  Pintle v.C.  E. 
Elmer  0.  Hoefur,  M.  E. 


ng. 


I  Dean  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering. 

•  Acting  dean  of  Sibley  Collet^e. 

•  Proiwioc  at  civil  •nginearlng. 


4  Professor  of  electrical  engineering. 

*  Profv>isor  of  mechanical  engineering. 

•  Dean  of  the  school  of  mloea. 
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I.K)cation. 


ilLABAllA. 


Athens 

Auburn 

Birmingham 

Do 

Marion 

Montcvallo 

Montgomery 

University 

\ 

ARIZONA. 


Tucson . 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia. 

Do 

Bates  ville.... 
Clarke  viile... 
Conway 

Do 

FayettcWllo. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Clarcmont 

Los  Ange!o.s 

Do 

Mills  College 

Red'ands 

St.  lie'cna 

San  Jose 

StanfiM-d  Univcrsdty 

Whittier 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. 

Fort  Collins 

Greeley 

Moutclair 

University  Park. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Nnw  London . 
Storrs 


DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 


^Va^hington. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do.  (Takoma  Park). 

FLORIDA. 

Do  Land  

Lake  City 

Sutherland 

Tallahassee 

Winter  Park 


GEORGIA. 


University  or  college. 


Athens  College  for  Young  Women. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Ini»titute — 
Birmingham^Southern  College. . . 

Howard  College 

Judson  College 

Alabama  Oirls  Technical  School. .. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama 

University  of  Alabama 


University  of  Arizona. 


Henderson- Brown  Co! lege 

Ouachita  CoMege 

Arkansas  Collide . 
Arkansas  Cum ber 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women , 
Coed.... 
C^oed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women . 
Women , 
Coed.... 


(^oc.l 


Coed... 
Coed... 

--,  Cwd  — 

land  College i  Coed ... 

Central  College Women 

Hendrix  College Coed 

University  of  Arkansas Coed , 


Universit  V  of  California 

Pomona  Oolleee 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  (.'aliforaia.. 

Mills  College 

University  of  Redlands 

Pacific  Union  College 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Whittier  CoUege 


Uni versitv  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Coll^;e 

Colorado  Agricultural  College.... 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College. 

Colorado  Woman  s  Collie 

University  of  Denver 


Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Delaware  College. 


American  University 

Oallaudet  College 

George  Washington  University. 
Howard  University  (colored)... 


Trinity  College 

Washington  Missionary  College . . 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

Columbia  College 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 
Rollins  College 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Women , 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed . . . , 
Women , 
Coed ... 


Women 
Coe^J ... 


Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed . . . , 
CoiMl.... 
Coed . . . . 
Women. 
Coed . . . . 


Atlanta  University  (colored) 


Atlanta 

Do 

IjOllego  Park I  CoxCoUegt" 

>  Dean  of  Woman's  College  of  Delaware. 


Coed. 
Morris  Brown  Universii y  (colored )    Coed 


Name  of  dean. 


Nannie  M.  Hiden. 

Mary  Q.  StaUworth. 

Lena  J.  Hawks. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Thomts. 


Anna  A.  Fisher. 


Annie  R.  Storts. 

Caroline  B.  PbelpiL 
Mary  Davis. 


Lucy  M.  Stcbbins. 
Grace  E,  Bony. 
Irene  T.  Myers. 
Mrs.  Maryette  MacEay. 
Hettie  B.  £ge. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Redden. 

Mariam  Barr. 

Harriet  Bradford. 

Ida  B.  Llndley,  tdvia«. 


Irene  P.  McKeehan, 
Marion  ChurchilL 
Virginia  H.  Corbett. 
Helen  Gilpin-Brown. 

Anne  McE.  Bholer. 


Irene  Nye. 
M.  £.  Sprague. 


Winifred  J.  RobinsoD.> 


Charlotte  Weiss. 

Mary  I.  Hardwiok,  procc 

tress. 
Sister  Mary. 


Mrs.  9.  L.  Cawtbon. 

Lily  W  .Roberts,Preceptrea 


Junia  M.  Jordan.* 


Women i  Alva  B.  Jameson. 

>  Adviser  of  womc.i.     *  Preceptress,  School  of  Eoonoimta. 


DEAKS  OF  WOMEN. 
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Locatioo. 


)RGiA— coatiDued. 
Onega 


tur.... 
orest.., 

esvllle. 
onge... 

>o 

tn 


h  Atlanta. 


HAWAO. 

>Iiila 

TDAHO. 


ow. 


ILLINOIS. 


igdon 

»ra 

mingtoo. 

lage 

»go 

:)o 

[)o 

itur 

ka 

iston.... 

sbiirg... 

[)o 

n^'llle... 


sonville. 

[>o 

)  Forest. 

inon 

dn 

mouth... 
irriile... 
cford.... 
cisland. 
er  Alton. 

iDa 

aton.... 


INDL/INA. 


mington. 

tiam 

Jdin 


len 

ocastle. 


yvet 

uiapolis.. 

)o 

'ayette... 

im 

eDame.. 
and  City. 

xid 

araiso — 
ennes.... 


IOWA. 


r  Falls... 
r  Kapids. 


University  or  college. 


For  women, 
orcoedu- 
catlona]. 


North  Georgia  Agricultural 
lege. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenaa  College 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Boathem  Female  College 

Wesloyan  Female  College 

Shorter  College 

Clark  IJnivcrsity  (colored). . . 


Col- 


CoUege  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho. 


Coed 


Women . 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Women. 
Women. 
Women . 
Women . 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed . 
Coed. 


Heddtag College Coed. 

Aurora  College Coed, 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University Coed , 

Carthage  College Coed . 

De  Paul  University Coed . 

Lewis  Institute Coed , 

University  of  Chicago Coed . 

James MiUikin University Coed, 

Eureka  College Coed . 

Northwestern  Universil y Coed . 

Ewing  College Coed . 

Knox  College '  Coed. 

Lombard  College i  Coed 


Greenville  College . 


Illinois  College Coed. . . . 

Illinois  Woman's  CoHcro Women . 

Lake  Forest  College Coed 

McKendrce  College Coed  — 

Lincoln  College Coed  — 

Monmouth  College Coed 

Northwestern  CoUogo Coed 

Rockford  College Women 

Augustana  C/Ollege '  Coed 

Shurtleff College Coed..., 

Unlversit  V  of  Illinois I  Coed 

Wheaton College '  Coed.... 


Coed. 


Indiana  Uni vcrsit  y , 

Earlham  College , 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College , 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Lidiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Union  Christian  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy . 

Oakland  City  College 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vineenncs  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women , 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed 

Coed, 
Coed 


1  Director  of  college  women. 


Name  of  dean. 


Nannettc  Hopkins. 
Bertha  A.  Hastings.! 

Eva  F.  Pearce. 
Jule  H.  Tucker. 
Miss  Black. 

Virginia  Wendell. 


Permeal  J.  Frendi. 


Grace  D.  Taylor. 


Lctta  Simmons. 

Helen  D.  Street. 
Marion  Talbot. 
Lillian  M.  Walker. 
Lydla  Wampler. 
Mary  K.  Potter. 

Grace  A.  Stayt. 
Nelle  Miller. 

Mrs.   Amanda   M.   Garloe^ 
Preceptress. 

.Vfurgaret  Taylor. 
Mary  Hamilton. 
Beatrice  H.  Cooper. 

Sarah  F.  Brownlee. 

Clara  Blefk. 

Julia  H.  Gulliver,  president 

G.  Esther  Chapin. 
Ruby  K.  C.  Mason. 
Mrs.  Martha  T.  Garlough. 


Ruby  E.  C.  Mason. 

Martna  Doan. 

Mrs.  Bertha  D.  Smith. 

Kathorine  S.  Alvord. 

Kathorine  M.  Gray  don. 

Corolinc  E.  Shoemaker. 


Mrs.  Ella  C.  Wheatley. 
Sadie  L.  Miller. 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Klnsey. 


Mrs.  Marion  McF.  Walkar. 
Maria  Leonard. 


85371**— 18 8 
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— Confi 


iinued. 


Location. 


U)WA— continued. 


Des  Moinos 

Do 

DubKQue 

Fairaeld 

Fayette 

r.rlnnell 

llnpkinton 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vemon... 

0>  x:'.Ioosa 

Pelia ; 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Laxe 

Tabor 

University  Park. 

KAMSAS. 


University  or  college. 


Atchison 

Baldwin  City 

Emporia 

Highland 


KanbOsCity. 
Lawrence — 


l.i!hl-!>or}:. 
M'.  IMuTsun. 
Mauhatlau. 

Ott;uva 

Rnlina 

Bterling 

Topoka 

Witliittt... 

3^0 

^Viunnld..., 


KENTUCKY. 


Bcroa 

(looa'etown.. 
Hopkinsville. 
I.«exint;ton... 

Do 

Louisville... 
Winchester.. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge 

Cllnt'jn 
New  Oi 

Pineville 


MAUfH. 


Lewiston.. 

Orono 

WatervUle. 


MABYL.VND. 


Ball  i  more. 


Des  Moines  CkiUege 

Drake  University 

Dubtique  College  and  Seminary 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  ti  ni  versity 

Orinncll  College 

Leno  X  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

EUsworth  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  ('oUcge 

Penn  Colloa*. 


For  ^romen, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Control  Collcfie  of  Iowa 
Momingsido  College 


Buenu  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Centxal  Holiness  University 


Coed. 
Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Cowl. 
Coed. 
Cood. 
Coed. 
C(»ed. 
Coevi . 
Coerl . 

CotHi , 

Coed . 
Cood . 

Too-.l  . 

C^hmI . 


Nameofdeau. 


Charlene  F.  Sperrv. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Craig. 

Christine  Hume. 

Oarrie  L.  De  Nise. 

Junia  L.  Todd. 

Mrs.  Nellie  D.  Aomer. 

• 

Harriet  L.  Barber. 
Mary  L.  liacCleod. 
Edith  Fiimns. 
Elizabeth  A.  Qrahaa. 
LiUian  E.  Dlmmitt. 


Midland  College... 
Baker  University.. 
Collogo  of  Emporia. 
Highland  College.. . 


C(K'd Lvdia  L.  Dlahl. 

C(M>;1 AnneCr.  Wirt. 

Cood Susan  M.  Guild. 

Coed ; 


KansaH  City  University 
University  of  Kansas. . . 


Coed 
C^Mxi. 


Bethany  Colleee 

McPherson  CoUege 

Kansas  State  Agricuitunil  College. 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College ] 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 


CA>e<l 
Cued 
Coed 
Coed 
CoihI 
Coed 
C-»ed 
Coed 


I 


Mrs.  Fiust'ice  H. 
viNer. 


BrowiB^ 


Mn«.  Marv  P.  Tan  Zilau 

Johanna  M.  Pirscher. 

Caroline  Matron. 

Althea  Montgom«T. 

Florence  E.  WUliard. 

Flora  C.  Clough. 

C  >«m1 ;  No  dean. 

Coed Ella  E .  Bem.*itorl. 


Berea  College •  Coed 

Georgetown  College ]  Coed 

Bethel  Woman's  Colleire Women , 

University  of  Kentucky Coed 

Transylvania  College '  Coed 

University  of  Louisville Coe<i 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College :  Coed 


Louisiana  State  University  and     Coed 

Agricultural    and     Mechanical 

College* 
SiUimanCollM^ate  Institute ]  Women. 

New  O  rleans H .    Sophie   N^owcomb    Memorial     Women , 

College. 
T/Ouisiana  College 


BateK  College. 
University  of  Maine. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Colby  College Coed 


CtoiT^b'^r  College Women 


1^0 ,  John.s  HopVin.s  ^nl^ entity Coed. 


Katherine  S.  Bowersoz. 
Mrs.  M.  D.  McFerrau. 

Anna  J.  Hamilton. 

Mary  E.  Jonea,  adviMr. 


Antoinette  8.  Tucker. 


Mrs.  Jones. 

Clara  li.  Buswell. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cooper, 

Eleanor  L.  Lord. 


J»o 

i)() 

Che-tertown 
Frederick... 
LutherNille. 
New  Windwr 


Morgan  College  (colored! Coe«l ,  Minnie  McA.  Hckenfl. 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland..;  Women '  Sister  Mary  Inunaculate. 

Wa"ihlngton  College :  Coed ( 

Hood  College !  Women Mrs.  IdaC.  Fleming. 

Marvland  College  for  Women Womeu i 

Blue  Ridee  College. \  C(»e<l [  Emma  8.  Baker,  preceptreaa. 


Westminster >  Western  Maryland  College i  Coed ...I  Margaret  M.  Robmson. 
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MASSACHXJ8ER8. 

Amherst.. ..••••*•... 

Bosioa • 

Do 

Cam  brid^a.  ......... . 


Do....—^ 

I^owell 

Northampton. 

Norton 

South  Hadky. 
Tufts  CoUege.. 
Wellosley 


.Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor... 
Ka!i(  Lansing. 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Kalamazoo... 
Olivet 


xnfNxaoTA. 


Minneaixto. 
Nivthfieki... 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter 

Win<xia. ..... 


MISSBSim. 

Agricultuxal  GaUefs. .  .• 
Blue  Mountain 


BrookbaTflBQ. 
Columbui... 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

University 


Cameron. . 

Canton 

Columbia.. 
Fayette — 
Lexin^^ton. 
MiU-sball... 
Parkville.. 
St.  Louis.. 
6i»lngfield 

Tarkib 

Warrenton. 


MONTAXA. 


Bozeman 


Butte-... 
Missoula. 


Univanity  or  college. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Boston  University 
Simmons  College. . 
Massachusetts  Ins 


titute  of  Tech- 


nology. 

HadclufeCoUsge 

Lowell  Textile  School.. 

Smith  College 

Whflaton  Collage 

Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  CoU^ 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College., 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultiu-al  College. 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


For  women, 
orcoedn* 
oationaL 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Woman. 
Cood.... 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed . . . . 
Women. 


Coi^d. 
Coed. 
Coiid. 
CotHi. 
CoM. 

CotKl. 

Cond. 
roid. 
Coed. 


University  of  Minnesota C^ed. 

Garleton  College i  Coed . 

St.  OlafCoUege (V?d, 


College  of  Si.  Catherine Women, 

Hamline  University ('o<^d 

Macalester  Colleg*' |  Cot'd 

Oustavus  .Vdolphus  ColU'gi' ,  Co-^d . . 


College  of  St.  Teresa. 


Mississippi  Ajoieultural  and  Me- 

ehanioeu  CoUecc. 
Blue  Mountain  Collcj 


?gc. 


Whitworth  Feraal«>  ("ollogp , 

Mississippi    Industrial    Institute 
and  Cofieee. 

Grenada  College , 

Rust  CoU^*^  K  colored) , 

Belbaven  College 

Millsaps  ('oUt^c 

Meridian  College 

University  of  Mississippi 


Missoiu"!  Wesleyan  CoHoge. 
Culver-Stockton  ('ollcg''. . . 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Central  Female  ('ollepe 

ML'^souri  Vulley  College — 

Park  College 

Washington  University  — 

Thnu-y  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wusleyan  College.. 


Women. 


Co^.... 

Women, 

Women. 
Women. 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Wora'>n. 
Cood.... 
Coed . . . . 
Coed.... 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Meclianic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines..., 
University  of  Montana 


Coed . . . 

Co<yl . . . 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed..., 

Coed..., 

C.)cd..., 

Coed..., 

Coed... 

Coed.... 


Cood 

Coed 
Good 


Name  of  dean. 


Mrs.  Ames  K.  Black,  adviser. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold.^ 
No  dean  of  women. 

Bertha  M.  Boody. 

Ada  L.  Comstock. 
Ida  J.  Everett. 
Florence  Purington. 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Davies.* 
Alioe  V.  Waite. 


Mrs.  Cora  Davis. 
.Mrs.lTelon  Knappen-Scripps. 
Camelial.  Buswell. 
Mrs.  Mvra  B.  Jordan 
Annie  lloward,  adviser. 
Cora  A.  Pickett. 
Mrst  Winnifred  H.  Durfee. 
Ladle  Powell. 
Mrs.  £.  R.  Latham. 


Gertrude  Beggs.* 
Marv  1...  Benton. < 
Gertrude  M.  Hilleboe. 
Si.ster  Antonia. 

C.  W.  Williams. 
ClaraTe<lerstrora,preopptreae 
Mary  A.  Malloy. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Berry,  lady  prin- 
cipal. 


Mary  L.  Brayman. 
Sallie  McLean. 


Mrs.  L. 
Mis.  K. 


B.  Ilayne^. 
B.  Eatman. 


Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Do  Bra. 
Mrs.  K.  H.,Redd. 
Eva  Johnston,  adviser. 


Frands  B.  Jones. 
Martha  O.  McCauUey. 
Luella  C.  Carson. 


Una  B.  Herrick. 


Mrs.  K.  W.  Jameson. 


'  On  leave;  Marion  E.  Park,  acting  dean. 
» Dean  of  Jackson  College  for  Women. 


» Katharine  Ball,  vocational  adviser  for  women. 
'  On  leave;  Edith  Denise,  acting  dean. 
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XIX.— Universities  and  Colleges — Deans  op  Women — Continued. 


Location. 


NEBRASKA. 


BcUevue. 
Bethany.. 
College  View. 


Crete. 

Orand  Island.... 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

University  Place 
York 


NEVADA. 


Reno 

NEW  UAMPSHIBE. 

Durham...... 

NEW  JEBSET. 


Convent  fHatton. 
Kcnil  worth 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque . 

Socorro , 

Btale  College. 


NEW  YOBK. 


Albany. 


Alfred 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Elmira 

Geneva 

IMiaca 

New  Rochelie 

New  York.... 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Poughkccpsie. 
Rrx*hester . . . . 

S>Tacuse 

Troy 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Chapel  Ilill. 


Charlotte 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Guilford  College. 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Do 

Do 


Do < 

Red  Springs.... 

Balisbury , 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem. 


University  or  coll^o. 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

DoaneCollego 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

Umversity  of  Nebraska 

Umversity  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth. 
Upsala  College 


Uni versit  y  of  Now  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricult  urc 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New    York    State    Collcgo     for 

Teachers. 

Alfred  University 

Wells  Colleee 

Adelphi  College 

University  of  Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelie 

Barnard  College 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
New  York  University 


Teachers  College . 


Va!war  College 

University  of  Rochester ^ . . 

SyraciLse  University 

Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical 
Arts. 


University  of  North  Carolma. 


Queens  College , 

Trinity  College 

E Ion  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women , 

Guilford  College 

I>enoLr  ColleRW 

Meredith  College 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 


Shaw  University  (colored) . . 
Flora  Macdonala  College . . . . 
Livhigston  C(41ego  (coined). 
Atlantic  Christian  College . . . 
Salem  Academy  and  Collegu. 

» President. 

s  Dean  of  William  South  CoUoge  for  Women. 


For  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

C-oed 

Coed 

Coed. 

Coed, 

Coed, 

Coed. 

Coed 

# 
Coed 


Coed 


Women 
Coed..., 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 


Coed 


Coed 

Women 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women 

Coed 

Coed 

Women 

Women 

Women 


Coed 
Coed 


Womon 
Coed..., 
Coed..., 
Women 


Coed 


Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Women . 

Women 


Coed..., 
Women 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 


Name  of  dean. 


Mhmie  L.  Garter. 
Giaoe  E.  Young,  acting. 
Lillian  Danielson. 
Helen  Hestoo. 
EUxabeth  A.  HaU. 
Mayme  I.  L^Bdon. 
Amanda  H.Heppner,  actios. 


Mrs.  Sadie  Rector. 


Margaret  E.  Hack,  actiiig. 


Helen  Knowlton. 


Sister  Mary  P.  KcUiCBr.i 


Mary  F.  Winningham,  ad- 
viser. 


Anna  E.  Pierce. 

Mabel  I.  Hart,  adviser. 
Mrs.  Anna  A.  PiatU. 
Anna  £.  Harvey. 

Sarah  DqM.  Plaisuioa. 
M.  Anstice  Harris. 
Anne  D.  Blits.« 
Georgia  L.  White,  advisv. 

Vfrginia  G.  QilderslMTB. 
Annie  £.  HickinboUom. 

Aristine     P.     Momi-Baeb^ 

adviser. 
Luoetta  Daniell,  social  dl* 

rector. 
Ella  McCaleb.a 
Annette  G.  Munro.« 
Jean  M.  Richards. 
Katherme  M.  KcUas. 


Mrs.    Thomas 
adviser. 


W.    Lingle. 


Martha  Buchanan. 
Jean  Demuth. 
Mrs.  Frank  Siler. 
H.  Louisa  Osborne. 

Rosa  C.  Paschal. 

Lucy  O.  Hester,  lady  prior 

cipal. 
Charlotte  Murray. 
Mary  Johnston. 


Ellen  YerringtOB. 


*  Jean  C.  Palmer,  head  warden. 
4  Dean  of  the  College  fior  Womeii. 
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NorthriVolBAErliniltunl  College, 

FannCoUew 

JlmeslowD  CtrilfiR 

Unlvcrtiij  ol  Kottb  D»1ioIb. 


OhlDyorlhernllnlversitr _ 

IfmiidpBl  Univ«T3<tT  oIAlaan.. 

Konnt'Cnloii  College. 

A^hluid  C<diHB 

Oblo  Untrariltjr 

BaU«f»WaUioe  Coliegii. . 
BlutrtonColle— 


mdo  Stkto  Cnlterslty. .. 
DeDmncsCDllapi... 
Otilo  Weslrvui  UdI 

FlndlayCollfiKT... 
Tteijion  Uiii™r«ii^ 
Hlrxn  Collew. . . 

Fianklin  CoD'L'' 


Ob«IinCD)lt')'< 


W(sl«m  Cal^e  lor  Woul 
Llk«  Eiia  Colii-m 


Otwrbeln  UnlTcwltj- 

WllbcriDrecTJniTfnJtf  (roloredj. 


veiillyof  Oklahomii 

Klngflaber  Colloge 

UnLvewlty  of  Oklahoms, 

OklBlioniB  AniFUllunJ  aiid  Me- 

Htaiy  Ktml^l  CallcEC 


AlhBJiy  Colli'tw 

Oreino  A^dultiiral  College... 
I'Qderslty  ofOrepm. 


Bvian  Brmiiuu;  and  College 


i ,  F.  llI•^tl]l  A .  ThompMn, 

.  _  -ronceNlcholaon. 

.  Ifary  If .  Billmau. 

,  IrmA  E .  VolfEt, 

.  Hn.  UuuaA.Condlt. 

.  Edith  UcPeake. 

.  KujErrlD. 

.  I.aue«D  Pattee. 

.  ITplai  U.  Bmlm.  ' 

.  CuoUiw  U.  aici-Eudg, 

*il«llaWII«n 


]':liiabeth  HimllloiL 


e.  B.nutlldaT. 

,    A.  McFartden, 

.   Mm,  Jo9e|>hlne  WaifhlnEtcB. 


.   Helen  H.  Tall.* 


_,--, jerorWon..... 

■  Kalhrm  S,  lleLean,  araodali'  dun. 

*  ActlnEdHn  ftf  BbBPATdAOn  Colk^. 
•AnnaB.  Doendmk,  amwlBte  Ann. 

•  D«*D  of  CDliiie  and  advliu  to  undereraduaict;  IsaUl  VtMiaoB,  adTlnc  lor  (ndoat*  ttudsnti. 
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XIX.— Umiyxbutixs  AifD  GoujtQEa—DmAHa  of  Wombm— Continued. 


Loofttion. 


PENNSYLVANIA— COntd. 


Carlisle 

Chambersburf.. 

Colloge^^lle 

Gettysburg 

Grwn\'ille 

O^ovc  City ..... 
Huntingdon..*. 

Lewisburg 

McttdviUe 

McchanleriMflrs . 
Myerstown.-.. 


New  Wllmhigtoii. , 
Philadelphia. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsbinfh i... 

Do ^ 

Do 

SelinsRTOTe 

State  Ooltofn 

Bwarthmore 

Waynesburg 


PORTO 


6an  Juan... 


RHODE 


Kingston... 
Providence . 


SOUTH  GABOUXA. 


Clinton. 


College  Place. 
Columbia 

Po 

Do 

Due  West . . . 

Do 

Greenville... 
Greenwood.. 
Harts\ille . 
Newberry... 
Spartanburg. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Brookings, 


Huron 

Mitchell..., 
Rapid  City. 
Sioux  Va\]B. 
Vermilion. .. 
Yankton. ., 


TKNNEaSEK. 


Chattanooga. 


Green  \-ille.... 

Harrogate 

Ja.'kson 

JclIersonCity. 
Knox\ille.... 

Do 

Lebanon 

McKenzie 


University  or  college. 


IMokinson  College 

Wilson  College 

Ursinns  College 

Pennsylvania  College.. 

Thkl  College 

Grove  City  College 

Juniata  College 

BuokneU  University . . 

Allegheny  Cx>llegc 

Ir\ing  Female  College. 
Albright  College 


Westminster  College 

Drexel  Institute 

Dropsie  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

C«megio  Iiwtltute  of  Technology. 
Pennsvlvania  r/)lloge  for  Women, 

University  of  Tittsburgh 

Susquehanna  Uni\'ersity 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUisge 

Swarthmore  College 

Waynesburg  CoUei^e. 


University  of  I'orto  Rieo. 


Rhode  Island  State  College. 
Brown  University 


Presbyterian    College    of    South 
Carolina. 

Columbia  CoU^n 

Benedict  College  ("colored) 

Chioora  College  for  Women 

I'niversity  of  South  Cifrolina 

Erskine  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Greenville  Woman's  College 

Lander  College 

Coker  Collegr  for  V.'oracn , 

Newberry  College 

Converse  College 


South   Dakota   State  College   of 
Agriculture  and  .V{e<hanic  .\rts. 

Huron  College Coed 

Dakota  Westeyan  University Coed . 

State  School  of  Mines Cowl 

Sioux  Falls  College (\>«1 

University  of  South  Dakota Coed 

Yankton  CoJkue !  Cowl 


For  Women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Ooed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed 
Coed, 


Coed 


Women. 
Coed-... 
Women , 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Women . 
Women . 
Women , 
Coed.... 
Women , 


Coed, 


University  of  Chattanooga. 


Tu<«culum  CoUege 

Lin<^ln  Memorial  University. 

Union  l,'ni\-ersity 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Knox\i!Ie  College  (colored)... 

University  of  Tennftswe 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  < -ollege 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
C<)(.«d, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
(\)ed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  d 


Harriet  R.  Congdon. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Tower. 

Signe  I.  Swensson. 

Mrs.  Ivols  Cory-Thompson. 

Anna  R.  Carey. 
Alice  H,  SpaWmg. 
Kalherine  O.  Wbeelock. 
Mrs.  LueHa  D.  Mobn,  pre- 
ceptress. 
Sarah  J.  Knott. 
Mabel  D.  Chwry. 

I^ura  H.  Oamen. 
Frank  P.  Graves.* 
Mary  B.  Breed.* 
Florence  K.  Root. 
Pearl  Marshall. 

Lucretia  V^  T.  RimiiiQaii 
Edna  H.  Rlebards. 
Sftrah  B.  Martin. 


Besi^ie  E.  Bemte. 
Lida  S.  King.* 


Ladle  Johnson. 
Frances  Schuylsr. 

Mrs.  B.L.Parkinaon,  matfoa. 


Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Hubar. 


Miriam  Gerlach,  advisei , 

Mary  E.  Scruby. 
Mame  L.  Ogin. 

C^il  Stone. 
Anne  Uenley. 
Kuth  K.  Reed. 


Mr;^.  riora  G.  Hart,  precep- 
tress. 
Edith  L.  Stetson.'' 
VryUng  W .  Buffiun. 


Margaret  Beverldge.* 
Caroline  Carpenter. 


the  ux 


1  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education;  no  dean  of  women  appointed  for  thp  university. 

*  Dean  of  .Margaret  Morri.son  Carnegie  School. 
» Head  of  home  economics  course, 

*  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  UuiviTsity. 

*  Director  of  home  economics. 

*  Boperintmdentfvm,  woman's  division. 
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Name  o(  dean. 


Ksryvja*.... 
JfLirtreraben 


Burliaj;taD . . . 

UfildUibtirT... 


..   lElildLebui7('aJI(^. . 


;'!>Xi.:. 


'.'.'.  ("•ohogBor  HugBiSonnd. 


B«lti«m  C'nIlcEB 

WuivlreltdaWMrByiinl'oUegB..- 

UavLsBna  Klldm  Cfirgu 

W*fl  VirgluiuCiuuTiilly...         ^ 


Mrs.  Ells  W,  Bnva. 


Adk  B.  ilUpLetnn. 


Ura,  T.  H.  Cliypaol, 


rrM/Sii 


R.  HIU,  wlTtBgt. 


oMphiBB  King,  BdTlMr. 

UtBT  U-ClBTamtlDF. 

An.  Aeimi  B.  Tuiter,  stt- 
Jfi.  Kmuis  U.  KiugliL,  ad- 


1  Chalrmui  Fteahj  CaimailtHi  on  Slud»ut  Qoto] 


1  DMn  al  WtiUui^^Cau  Gallic*. 
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.f 


XX. — Junior  Colleges. 


o  ■» 


r 


1 1 
h 


Location. 


Marion,  Ala 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark. . . 

Jluburn,Cal 

^^"^zusajCal 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

itYesno,  Cal 

^  'Tf ullcrton,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

,"  Palo  Alto,  Cal 

Pomono,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

.   Ban  Diego,  Cal 

8an  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. . 

8anta  Ana,  Cal 

^  'Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Yreka,Cal 

Cuthbert,  Oa 

'McRae,Ga 

Young  Harris.  Qa 

Pocatcllo,  Idaho 

•'Aledo.Iil 

CarlinviUe,  111 

Cliicago,  111 

"  tiodfrey.  Ill 

Joliet.Ill :... 

Mount  Carroll,  111 

Tcoria,Ill 

Lamoni,  Iowa 

Ilolton,  Kans 

~  Danville,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington.  Ky 

TTiisscfiville,  Ky 

Mansfield ,  L«a 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . . 

Hibbing,MInn 

Rochester.  Minn 

— Holly  Springs,  Miss — 

Alb«jiy,  Mo 

_  Columbia,  Mo 

Tolumbia,  Mo 

Fayette.  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

■■  Tulton,  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Mexico,  Mo 

Morrisville ,  Mo 

Nevada,  Mo 

St.  Charles.  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Lenoir,  N.C 

Loui.sburg.  N.C 

AVeavcrville,  N.C 

Milton,  Oreg 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Madisonville,  Tenn 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

riaredon,  Tex, 

Decatur.  Tex 

<}reonville,  Tex 

"Greenville.  Tex 

Jacksonville,  Tex 

Meridian,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Slicrman,  Tex 

Stamford,  Tex 

-    Terrell,  Tex 

Thorp  Springs,  Tex 

Abingdon,  va 

Blackstone,  Va 

Bristol,  Va 

Bristol. Va 

•     DalcviIle,Va 

Danville,  Va 

Marion,  Va 

Petersburg.  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Gtaunton,  Va 

Everett,  Wash 

Barboursville,  W.  Va. . 

Louisburg,  W.  Va 


Name  of  institution. 


Marion  Institute 

Crescont  College 

Junior  College  1 

Junior  College  I 

Junior  College » 

Junior  College^ 

Junior  College! .  — 

Junior C/ollege  (Hollywood  H.  S.) 

Junior  College  (Polytechnic  H.  S.).. 

Junior  College* 

Junior  College » 

Junior  College* 

Junior  College » e. 

Junior  College » 

Junior  College! 

Junior  College* 

Junior  College  1 

Andrew  College 

South  (leorgia  College 

Young  L.  (1.  Harris  College 

Idaho  Technical  Inst  itute 

William  and  Vashti  College 

Blackburn  Colleee 

Crane  Junior  College 

Monticello  Seminary 

Junior  College  * 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Bradley  Polytechnic  laslitute 

Graceland  College 

Junior  College  * 

Kentucky  College  for  Women 

Hamilton  College  for  Women 

Sayre  College 

Logan  Female  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Junior  College  * 

Junior  College  * 

Junior  College  * 

Junior  College* 

MissL<«ippi  Synodlcal  College 

Palmer  lk)llege 

Christian  College 

Stephns  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

S vnotlical  College  for  ( ;  iris 

William  Woods  College 

Pritchett  College 

Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 

Hardin  College 

Searritt-Morrisville  College 

Cott<»y  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Forest  Park  College 

Davenport  College 

Louisburg  College 

Weaver  College 

ColumV)la  ('ollege 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute 

Hlwassee  College 

Martin  College 

Clare4on  College 

Decatur  Baptist  ( -oUngo 

Burleson  College 

Wejjley  College 

Alexander  College 

Meridian  College 

Westmoorland  College 

North  Texas  College 

Stamford  College 

Texas  Military  College 

Thorp  Springs  Christian  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  College 

Blackstone  College  for  Girls 

Sullins  College 

Virginia  Interraont  College 

Daleville  College 

Averette  College 

Marion  College 

Southern  College 

Virginia  College 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

Junior  College  * 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Louisburg  Seminary 


President. 


Hopson  O.  Murfee,  LL.  D. 
Richard  R.  Thompson. 
J.  F.  Engle.  Ph.  D. 
E.  R.  Hulbirt,  dean. 
Paul  Vandereilce,  dean. 
WalterO.  Smith.  A.M. 
W.  T.  Boyce,  A.  M.,  dean 
W.  H.  Snyder,  D.  So. 
Willis  A.  Dunn,  A.M. 
Roy  L.  Wilbur,  A.  M. 
W.  A.  Bartlett.  A.  M.,dean. 
E.  J.  Berringer.  M.  L. 
Mott  H.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Richard  H.  Piatt.  A.  B.,  dean. 

D.  K.  Hammond.  A.  B. 
Eldon  Ford,  A.  B.,  dean. 

E.  L.  Van  Dellen,  A.  M. 

F.  G.  Branch,  B.  8. 

G.  W.  Hutchison,  A.  B. 
John  L.  Hall,  A.  B. 
MilesF.  Reed,  A.M. 
Roy  F.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Bartholf. 
Harriet  R.  Congdon,  A.  M. 
Stanlev  Brown,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  P.  McKee.  A.  M. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Ph.  D. 
(ieorge  N.  Briggs,  A.  B. 
Emery  W.  Learner,  A.  B. 
M.  M.  Allen.  D.  D. 
Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  A.  M. 

A.  S.  Venable,  A.  B. 
George  H.  Crowell,  Ph.  D. 
R.  E.  Bobbitl,  B.  8. 
David  MacKeniie,  A.  M. 
Jes.se  B.  Davis,  A.  M. 

G.  W.  Willett.  A.  M. 

James  B.  Mack,  A.  M. 

T.  W.  Raymond,  D.  D. 

E.  A.  WatkiiLs,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Claire-Moss,  A.  B. 

James  M,  Wood,  A.  M. 

Henry  E.  Stout,  A.  B. 

John  James,  A.  B. 

Joseph  A.  Serena,  A.  B. 

Oscjir  Dahlene,  M.  8. 

B.  M.  Stigall.  A.  M. 
Z.  J.  Edge,  I).  D. 

A.  M.  Norton,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Slockard,  A.  M» 

John  L.  Roemer.  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  C-airns. 

James  B.Craven. 

Franklin  S.  Love,  A.  M. 

Eugene  Blake,  D.  D. 

H.  fe.  Shangle. 

E.  R.  Naylor,  A.  B. 

J.  Fi.  Lowry,  A.  M. 

Wm.  T.  Wynn,  A.  B. 

G.  S.  Slover,  A.M. 

J.  L.  Ward,  A.  M. 

Basil  E.  Masters.  A.  B. 

S.  E.  Green,  A.  B. 

R.  G.  Boyer.  A.  M. 

G.  F.  W infield,  A.  M. 

J.  W.  Repass,  A.  M. 

Edwin  Kidd. 

LouLs  C.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 
W.  F.  Ledlow,  A.  M. 
John  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D. 
W.  Asbury  Christian.  D.  D. 
W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 
U.  G.  NofTsinger,  A.  M. 
T.  S.  Moherman.  D.  D. 

C.  E.  Crosland,  A.  B. 
C.  Brown  Cox,  A.  M. 
Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Mattie  P.  Harris. 
Marianna  P.  Iliggins. 
W.  J.  Maiquls. 

U.  V.  W.  Darlington,  D.  D. 
Robert  H.  Adams,  A.  M. 


>Fart  of  public  school  system* 
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ifUkiversitibsand 


Ahbonu  roljiechnic  In»llliite.. 


HowudCo11<«s... 


nUnlverslty 

St.  BenanlCollcOT 

Bpi&K  Hill  CoUcce 

cSntnl  Female  CoUmt. . . 
VnlTtcsJty  al  AtabBtna... 


Arkuuu  CumberlBoa  <>JllPgi 

Oontral  Collfgp 

Hendrli  Colfiw 

Unh'tnltr  ol  Arkotuiai 


OecldeoMI  roTlnw... 
Ht.VlncHiU  Collide. 
DnlTenlljr    dI   Soul 


Thtoop  Collere  of  Tpchnology . . 


LelaTul   StIutDId   luaU 
WbUlieii'ollCEe 


.rz.llrofl'ulor^ 


Coloridn  Colleitn 

CoUegf  oftheSaereilHcail 

Xf  nlvoTfity  D[  Denver. 

ColoTBdo  Xsriciilliml  Collcite.... 

Colorido  i^cbDol  orUinps. 

Colca-sdo  Stale  Tnscher.i  i^L?£e . 


CclOTada  W 


I 'a  Uollc^. . 


Dolawsn  Callcee. . . 


Praddpalotfeoudol      Befreluyof 


Ja'niMD.  Rills'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Eraial  Lamar. 

M.  W.  BwarW,  Ph.  I>. 
ncmsrdHfngcs.O.B.B 
F..  (^nuntriffs,  a.  ' 


;nyan.M.  I>.. 


Umilson  B.  Jones. 


WJllbmO.E'UU... 


Artbiu  TwlniBG  Had- 

Bc4"nlQ  T.  Uarahsll. 
UoT.  Murus  H.  EdI- 
coQibf  ex-ginciD, 


I.  M.  Donnelly,  n.  D. 
DurlM  Frln,  O.  S.  B. 
John  ).  Nsvln,  S.  J. 
Inhn  T.  llcallc. 
RobisoD  firoKD. 


J.  T,.  Bom. 

Vr.  U.  H7Sbililcy. 

I.  P.  lODHl. 

V.  D.  HIU. 
W.  U,  Crsvena. 


Claode  Conaril. 


Lcnn  RI039. 
Lydbl.JuckaDn. 


helps  SI  A  u. 
he  Wright. 
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I^ocation. 


Unlvenlty  or  ooOege. 


Preaident  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Btcretary  of  boArd  of 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FLOKIDA. 


De  T.,and... 
Gainesville . 
Lake  City.. 


Sutherland. 
Tallahassee. 


Winter  Park. 


oEomaiA. 


Athens. 
Atlanta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ck>UegePark. 


Cuthbert . . 
Dahlouega. 


Decatur 

Demorest 

Forsvth 

Oain(>Mville 

Lagrange 

IH) 

Mac<»n 

1^0 

Oxford 

Rome 

South  Atlanta. 

HAWAU 

Hon')Uilu 


IDAHO. 

Caldwell 

Moscow 


ILUNOI8. 


Abingdon 

Al««lo , 

Alton 

Aurom 

Bloo:ainv'ton. 
Bourboimals. 


Carlinville. 

Cart:  ;i;:o... 

Chicnco 

Du 

I>o.... 
Do.... 

no.... 

Decatur. .. 
Eurok.t 


American  University 

Catholic  TTniversitv  of  America. 


Gallaudet  Collejje 

Georgetown  Tniversity. 


Benjamin  F.  Lei^^Um 
James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 

Porc'ivalHaU 

JohnB.  Creeden,  8.J.. 


George  Washington  University. 

Howard  University  (colored)... 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University, 

University  of  Florida  1 

Columbia  College 


John     Bell 
cliainnan. 

Stanton  J.  PeeUe , 

Brother  Philip 

James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 


John  B.  Stetson,  Jr... 

J.  I..  Karman 

Hon.  J.  8.  Blitch 


Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 


Rollins  College. 


J.  B.  Mitchel 

Jot»  I.  Furinan,  chair- 
man. 
C.  U.  French 


University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Lniversitv  (colored). .. 
Georgia  School  of  TechnoloKy.. 

Morehouse  (  ollege  (colortvl ) 

Morris  Bro^^n  Cnivcrsity  (col- 
ored). 
Cox  College 


Andrew  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Agnes  Scott  i^oUege 

Piedmont  ( oll^re 

Bessie  Tift  College 

iinuiiu  Coilecre 

Lagrange  ( 'ollejre 

Soiitliem  Female  College 

Mercer  I  'nivcrsity 

We^sleyan  Female  c  ollege 

Emory  Cniversity 

Shorter  (  ollege 

(lark  Cniversity  (col(>nvl ) 


Ilenrv  D.  MoDaniel.. 

EdwHrd  T.  Ware 

N.  K.  Harris 

John  K.  l*urser 

William  A.  Fountain. 

H.  M.  WiUett,  chair- 
man. 

J.  H.  Wight 

W.  B.  McCanla 


(ollege  of  Hawaii. 


J.  K.  Orr,  chaurman.. 

Philip  F.  Moxom 

(^.  11.  B.  Biooil worth. 

H.  H.  I'erry 

John  M.  Kamard 

I,.  J.  Render 

W.  B.  Hardman 

W.  N .  A  LiLs worth 

Asa  {}.  «  .-inriler 

J.  !*.  <oopor 

F.  1).  JA'Cte 


W.  U.  Kurrini:(on. 


College  of  Idaho l)iivi(l     A.    ( lemi  ns. 

oil  airman. 
University  of  Idalio  » !  Evan  E vani 


UeJilin^  CoUe^'e 

William  an.l  Vashti  CoUc^'e 

SliurtletrC-oJleee 

Aurora  ( 'ollege 

Illinois  Wesleviin  Cniversity I 

SI ^ 


\'iator  College 


Blackburn  ( ollege 

t  artlia.'^e  (  ollege 

Annour  Institute  of  Teclinology 

De  Paul  I  nivcrsity ', 

Lewis  In«!titiite 

Eoyola  Cniversity , 

Uriivi'rsitv  of  Chicago 

James  Miflikin  Cniversity 

Eureka  ( "ollege 


c.  F.  W.  Smith 

Htniry  10   Burgess 

.V.  V   Curry , 

Janus  R.  Sinv^letcrrv., 

S.iiu  WVltv ". ., 

J.      I'.      ('>'Mahoney, 
C.  S.  V. 

Ini  VV.  Allen 

(  .  11.  j'.oyor , 

J .  ( >gd«!n"  -Vrmour 

F.  ^.  Meiabe.  C.  M.. 

Lh  Verne  Noyes , 

Jo!in  |{.  Fumy.  S.  .T... 

Mart lu  ,\.  Kyerson 

VV.  J,  Darbv 

T.  J.  Mtduire , 


CJiMiim  W,  Baklwin. 
Right  Rev.  J.  F.  R^^ 

(janevin. 
Ulyssos  O.  B.  Pierce. 
Bdmund    A.    Wal«h, 

S.J. 
Elmer  Louii  Emynr. 

George  W.  Cook. 
Brother  Denia. 
Sister  Gertnvit. 


Silas  B.  Wright. 

Bryan  ICack. 

Rev.    Dr.    W.    L.    a 

Mabon. 
L.  W.  Moon. 
Bryan  Mack. 

W.  R.  O'NeaL 


T.  W.  Reed. 
William  B.  MatthowiL 
James  S.  Akos. 

E.  R.  Carter. 
William  D.  JohiMoa. 

E.  C.  Jyncs. 

C.  W.  Curry. 
R.       Bakn-. 

F.  it  Gaines. 
0.       Butler. 
Samuel  Rutherfoid 
J.  ::   llosch. 
Frank  Harwell. 

K.  L.  Ren  Icr. 
E.  S,  Davis. 
George  B.  Jewett 
W.  D.  Thomson. 
W.  M.  Harbin. 
W.  H.  Crogman. 


A.  L.  Dean. 

L.  S.  Dillc. 
J.  .\.  Keefcr. 


W.  H.  I  rainc. 
David  A   iiebel. 
John  L^vprett. 
William  J.  Watson 
F.  M.  Austin. 
W  J.  Bcr?in,  C.  S.  V. 

Thomas  liinaker. 
H.  r.  Sprick. 
Frederick  t.  Smith. 
D.  J.  McHugh,  C.  M. 
Charles  8.  Cutting. 
.\ll>ej-t  Estemuui,  S.  J. 
J.  Spenetr  Dickorson. 
H.  E.  Starkoy. 
L.  O.  I^hman 


^  Board  of  control. 


<  State  board  of  edu(;atiun  uu  1  board  of  regents  of  I'niversity  of  Idaha 
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Location. 


Ti  LiN'ois— cantlDtMd. 


F.vin?ton. 


Do 

fio*fTvy 

<rr."nvllle.... 
J-.n\-.'*onville,. 

I>o 

KTi">:vill«..,- 
Lbk(>  PoTHt.. 

Lrtiunon 

iJivToln. 

Moomonth... 
Meant  Corroll. 
N:ir)«»i^Ule.... 

FV'jrii 

U.>'kford 

K<xk  Isfaud.. 

1.-rbaiia 

Wfaoaton , 


OrDIANA. 


nioomlngtoQ... 
Colle^rflle 


Cr^wfordstUto. 

Karlhfun, 

For'  Wftyn... 


Frankttn..,.. 

Cdshfn 

Grwucastle... 

ILtTiover 

In'liiiaap<^. 

Uo. ...... 

LalayetU..... 

K»Tom.^ 

M(K)resinil... 
Notro  Dame., 

Do 


Oakland  City. 
Ttp?  Haate.. 

('libnd 

Val-taralso.... 
Vin<-«*nii)eB.... 


IOWA. 


Amf.i. 


Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  Rapids.. 

Clinton 

D«*<'orah 

Dos  MoiiMS.... 
Do 


Dubuque... ...••..... 

FsUilield. 

Fuv'tto 


Grfiinell 

Houkinton 

Inaianola. 

lowuCity 

Iowa  Fans 

XAmoaL 

Mount  PleasBitt, 
Moiint  Vernon.. 

O3kalo0Ba« 

Pella 

Sioiix  City 

Storm  Lake..«« 


Totedo, 
UnivcrdtjPark. 

>  Board  of  manai^rs. 


TJnhrtnity  or  college. 


Northweetam  University. 

Ewins  C4»Ue«e 

Knox  College 


Lombard  College 

MonUoello  Seminary 

Gmonvllle  College 

Illinois  College 

niinois  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

I^Ake  Forest  (-ollcge 

McKendree  College. 

Llnci^  College 

Monmouth  College 

Frances  Rhlmer  8cho<^ 

Northwestern  College 

Dradley  Polytechnic  Institute. . 

RockTord  College 

Augustana  Colltt^e 

UdTvcTsltyofUlinals 

Wheaton  College 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


James  A.  Patten 

J.  D.  Hooker 

W.K.SimonflB.  acting 
president 

I..yiuan  McCarl 

Edwanl  P.  Wa<le 

Frunklin  IT.  Aslicraft. 

Andrew  Russel 

T.  J.  Htner 

M.  i  dward  Fawcett... 

Clayton  Mafic 

iluh.  Charles  S.  Deneen 
J  •  r.  •  jBiiier.  •......•..• 

Thomas  U.  McMlchael 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Indiana  University. 
St.  Joseph's  (^oUfq^. 


Wabash  CoUoi^o.. 
F.arl ham  College.. 
C'oncordia  College . 


Franklin  College 

Ooshcn  Collc^r 

Dc  Pauw  Uiuvendty 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Tn'liana  Ccntnil  I'lilN-or-Jty 

Purdue  Unlverslt  v 

Union  Christiun  Col]('sr»' 

Moores  Hill  Collppe 

St.  Majy's  Colh'kfe  and  A(*adomy . 
University  of  N<>tro  Diiino 

Oakland  City  ( 'ollocre 

Rose  Polj'tor-hn'''  Iiistitntp' 

Tavlor  i:nivi»i  it  v 

Valpjirill'O  T'Tii  vr <tt y 

Vlncennes  I' iiivcrsii  y 


G.  HeiumiUer 

John  M.  Nioliaiis 

{•Mward  P.  Lathrop... 
Joseph  A.  Anderson.. . 
Willlttm  L.Abbott.... 
i^hiu-les  A.  Blanchard.. 


riu^tvlom  F.  Rose 

<}«».>r«e  Mindelang 

('.  VV  S. 

Alh*»rt  D.  Thomas 

Vri'X'  K.  ITollowol! 

Kev.  A.  Lange,  chair- 
nun. 

rJrafton  Johnson 

IT.  V.  Uol.<rt , 

TTutih  I)ant'h«'rty 

Jasp«*r  W.  La  Grange.. 

Hilton  r.  firown 

T.  \V.  Lakr 

Jo^^ph  1).  Oliver , 

('.  V,.  Ilcrshfy 

K.  V.  ITiiwkln!^ 

M'.th"T  M.  IVri^turt... 
Aii'lrow       Morrl.>>Aev, 
I'h.  I). 

L>.  \).  MonlRomery 

W.  r.  Ijall 

Joh-i  C.  WTiitp,  D.  D., 

I!f  nrv  IV  llrovn 

\V.  .\f.  Ilindman , 


Iowa  Rtato  CrOllece  o.  Aericul-     D.  I>.  Murphy... 
ture  and  Mechtinlr  Art.^?. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  C'oIIukc I do 

CoeCoUe^j' !  K.  H.  liurkhalt^r. 

Wjirtbnrii  ('olhvc* '  f ; .  A .  Kiindrcy. . . 

Luther  College ;  r.  K.  I'rons., 


Des  Moines  College 

Dnike  University 


J.  li.  Vaut{li;in 

Ki'lth  Vawter,  chjiir- 
uian. 


Dubuque  Colloid 

Parsons  Colkv^ ;  .Vrrhibiild  Cardie, D.D. 


I'liinT  lima  Tiilv fruity 
GrimH'U  ( '«)!l».';:e * 

I.enox  folhv** 

tvLmpson  ColJcj.»e 

State  Unlvonsitv  of  Iowa 

KlLswor th  CoUoce 

Graceland  Colli*in' 

lowo  Wesleyan  < 'olleije 

Cornell  Collide 

Penn  Coilece 

<'-entnil  I'mversity  of  Iow;i 

M(>rniir.isid«»  Colloqo 

Rnena  \'isia  College 

Tabor  Collej?e 

Leander  Clark  Colloin'- 

Cculrai  Holiness  Uniwrsity... 


N.  A.  Morshon, 
John 


Frank  Philip  Cran  Ion. 
F.  1..  Kara. 
.\lvah  S.  Green. 

Ralph  M.  Attorbury 
diaries  A.  (^dwell. 
S.  W.  An-lrcws,  jr. 
r-Ml  K.  Block. 
Joseph  R.  Ilarker. 
Ckirlos  W.  I^flingwelL 
John  H.  S.  Lee. 
James  C.  Dolley. 
J.  II.  Boyd. 
Ivory  Quinby. 
William  V.  M'lvee. 
K.  M.  Spreng. 
W.  \V.  fluinmond. 
(iCOTRe  O.  Foiliei. 
Theodore  Kkblad. 
H.  K.  ('uunlnj^ham. 
F.  W.  Smith. 


John  W.  Cravens. 
Tgnatins  W^n^r. 

C.  PP.S. 
Theodore  H.  Ristioib 
Mary  A.  Stubbs. 
Rev.  W.  K.  MoU. 

Will  A.  Burton. 
D.  n.  MiH.T 
H.  W.  Horn  brook. 
R.  S.  l,awr*»ntx?. 
Barton  W.  Cole. 
A.  I).  Smith. 
Kdward  A.  i.ll-^\>urt]L 
Oatilt  W.  i'loa<;inl. 
M.  .\.  Fiu-r. 
Mother  M.  .\4-.1ina. 
William  Connor. 

J.  P.  Co\. 

Patil  N.  Bop:irt. 
H.  T.  Conn.'llv. 
John  K.  Kfn-»^>l'»r. 
W.  H.  llohinson. 


W.  H.  CremrailL 

Do. 
John  S.  Fly. 
II.  Bn'uckner. 
O.  L.  Olson. 
Nel<oii  Royal. 
George  A.  Jewel t. 

AlV>ert  S.  P«'ikr.rt. 
<'luirlo.«!  .1.  I'll  iron. 
C.  K.  (■;iri..'iii.'r. 


If.  T.  Main i  II.  \V.  ^oiihts. 

\V.  II.  Kn^i::i. 


A.  V.  Proudfoot 

1>.  1>.  M>:r,,liv 

Sila.sM.  Weaver 

.\ llK-rt  ( }armich.u>l 

fliu'h  V.  Cole 

Chul.-s  W.  Flint 

Williiun  A.  Johnson... 

J?,  r.  Hrinknian 

i:.  C.  M<'ilnidn 

W.  (\  I'j<bou 

Nelson  W.  Wehrhan.. 


J.  H.  Vaggy 

W.  M.  Bair. . ... .. . . . 

B  Has  discontinued  sessions  for  the  period  of  the  war. 


J.  H.  1I«'»kI  T.son. 
W.  n.  C.inunill. 
F.  1>.  I'«vi. 
J.  i".  i'tiiTM  r. 
Th'»in:i>  <):Oior:i. 
li.iiiili.t:   il.  Kreer. 
I.  W.  Ciiok. 
John  \\«'v-<'Unk. 
K.  0    Bar/.. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Storey. 
Mary  Anna  Kt-ed. 
K.  A.  licnson. 
U.  K.  Roseuberger. 
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l/ocation. 


KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Do 

Baldwin... 

Emporia 

Highland 

Kansas  City 

Lawrenofl , 

Lindsborg 

McPherson , 

Manhattan 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys 

Salina 

StPfllng , 

Topeka , 

Wichita 

Do 

WinBeld 

KENTUCKY. 

Brroa 

Bowling  Green.. 
Danville , 

Do 

Georgetown 

Hop  kins  ville.... 
Lexington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Louisville 

Rus.^  Ml  ville 

Do 

St.  Mary 

Winchester 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge — 

Clinton 

Convent 

Mansfl<>ld 

New  Orleans 

Do 

Do 

Pine  ville 

MAINE. 

Brunswick 

Lewiston 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Waterville 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chestcrtown 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Kuisas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

McPherspn  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University . . . 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  Collide 

Falrmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 

Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Ciintral  University  of  Kentucky 
Kentucky  College  for  Women. . 

Georgetown  College 

Bethel  Woman's  College 

Hamilton  College  for  Women... 

Sayre  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College 

University  of  Louisville 

Bethel  College 

Logan  Femaue  College 

St.  Mjiry's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College — 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultuiul  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute 

Jefferson  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

H.  Sophie  NTewcomb  Memorial 
College  for  Women. 

I^oyola  UniversRy 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana . , 

Louisiana  College , 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.  Marv's). 
Colby  College 


St.  John's  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy. 


Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Loyola  College 


University  of  Maryland ^ .. 
Morgan  Collie  (colored) . . 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  College. 
Washington  College 


E.  K.  Stauffer 

Innocent  Wolf.O.S.B., 

Neli^on  Case , 

William  Foulkes 

William  M.  Boone 

Bishop  Cyrus  J.  Kep- 

hart. 
Gov.  Arthur  Capper. . , 

Alfred  Bergln 

J.  J.  Yoder 

Gov.  Arthur  Capper, 

chairman. 

A.  8.  Olin 

WiUiam  J.    Wallace, 

S.J. 

T.W. Roach 

R.T.  Campbell 

P.  P.  Womer 

H.W.Darling 

L.  Clarkson  Uenshaw.. 
A.O.Ebright 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


William  G.  Frost 

Max  B.  Nahra 

A.  J.  A.  Alexander 

John  A.  Quisenberry . . 

G.  IT.  Nunnelly , 

C.  M.  Thompson , 

J.  S.  Botts 

Clifton  B.Ross , 

Hon.  A.O.Stanley 

W.  Hume  Logan , 

A.Y.Ford 

W.  C.  Nourse 

F.F.  Gibson,  D.D 

Michael  Jaglowicz,CR, 
E.G.B.Mann,D.  D.. 


Hon.  R.G.  Pleasant. 


D.  F.  WiIkin.son. 


R.T.Moore 

R.M.  VVulmsley 

A. E.Otis,  S.J 

Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D 
Z.  R.  Lawhon 


Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 

George  C.  Chase 

Samuel  W.Gould.. 
C.J.  Barth,S.  M.... 
Leslie  C.  Cornish... 


Gov.  Emerson  C.  Har- 
rington. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  W. 
Eberle,  chairman  of 
Academic  Board. 

Summerfield  Baldwin . 

R.  Brent  Keyser 

Jos.  A.  McEneany,  S.J. 

Dr.  Thos.  Fell,  provost 
John  F.  Goucner 


Brother  Isadore,C.F.X 
Lewin  W.  Wickes. . , 


R.  B.  Pcery. 
Damianl^very.O.S.  B. 
Charles  K.  Beeks. 
H.  C.  Culbertson. 
Tobias  Larson. 
Judge  F.T.Woodbum. 

W.  N.  Mason. 
Andrew  Mcmson. 
H.  J.  Hamly. 
Lee  HarrisMi. 

W.  A.  Elliott. 
Simon  A.  Rymn,  S.  J. 

C.  W.  Steyens. 
W.  E.  Currle.     . 
Ella  Mav  Pixley. 
Robert  L.  Holmes. 
Dr.  Thomms  J.  Carter. 
T.  E.  Hinsbaw. 


A.  E.  Thompson. 
D.W.Wright. 
J.  A.  Cheek. 

Do. 
J.W.Thacker. 
T.  W.  Blakey. 
Mrs.CharlesA.Thomai. 
E.  D.  Veach. 
Wellington  Patrick. 
Ho^m  xanoey. 
W.  H.  Bradbury. 
H.  L.  Trimble. 
A.  P.  Lyon. 
Ignatius  Perlos,  C.  X. 
J.  P.  Strother. 


A.T.Prescott. 


D.  M.  Plpet. 

R.  E.  Babbits. 
L.  A.  Wogan. 

Michael  J.  Walsh,  8.  J. 
L.  A.  Wogan. 
C.  Cottlngham. 


Barrett  Potter. 
Franklin  M.  Drew. 
Thomas  V.  Doherty. 
Henry  SeiUer,  CM. 
Charles  E.  Owen. 


L.  Dorsey  Gassaway. 

Com.  John  Downas, 
secretary  of  Academ- 
ic Board. 

George  A.  8dlt«r. 

Henry  D.  Harlan. 

Richard  A.  Fleming, 
S.J. 

Dr.  Wm.  8.  Qapdmr. 

Joseph  EL  Lookcnnaii. 

Brother  PhOipAFJL 

H.W.VIoken. 


1  Board  of  regents. 


I 

/ 
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Location. 


M  ARTLAKD— CODtd. 


( dlfee  Park.. 


Fllicott  City.. 
EmmitskHirs.. 


Frederick..... 
l.utbervUle... 
New  WlndMr. 
Westmlzutar.. 


iiASSACBvanra. 


Amherst. 
Do... 


Bo:4oii 

l>o 

Do 

Cam  bridge. 
l>o 


Do. 


Korthampton.. 

Norton 

South  Hadley.. 
Tuft9  College... 

^Velleeley 

WiUiamstown. 
WorceBter 

Do 

Po 

Do 


mcniQAK. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor..., 

I»etrolt 

E&H  I.ansiDg. 

HillMale , 

Tlolland 

Hou{:hton... 
Kalamazoo . . 
Olivet 


MINNESOTA. 

CoUegeville 

Minneapolis 

Po 

Northneld 

Po 

Paul 

Po 

Po 

Po 

8t.  Peter 

Winona 


6t. 


mssssiFPi. 


Agricultural  College 


BlueMotmtain. 
Brookhaven.... 

Clinton , 

Po 

Columbus ,, 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs. 

Jarkwn 

Po 

MM'idian 

Pontotoc 

University — 


University  or  college. 


Maryland  State  College  of  .Agri- 
culture. 

Rock  Hill  CoUege 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 


Presdent  of  board  of 
trustees. 


HoodCoUege 

Maryland  College  for  Women  ^ 

Blue  Ridge  College 

WeiAem  Maryland  College 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University  « 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

RaddUIe  College 


S.  M.  Shoemaker, 
chairman. 

Brother  I'hiIip,F.  B.C. 

Riglit  Rev.  Mgr.  Ber- 
nard J.  Bradley. 

William  CSchaeffer., 

EzraK.  Bell,  D.  1).... 

CharlR.s  D.  Bon.^ack... 

Charles  Billingslea 


Smith  College 

Wheaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

Clark  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cro.sH 

Worcester  Polyte^^hnlc  Institute 


Adrian  College. 


Albion  College. 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michie^in  = 

Univwsity  of  Detroit 

Miohhcan  Agricultural  Colieire . 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Hiehigan  College  o  ( Mines 

Kaluniaroo  College 

Olivet  College 


St.  John'.s  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Universitv  of  Minnesota.... 

Carloton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine 

College  of  8t.  Thomas 

HamlLne  University 

Maealester  College 

Gustavus  .\dolphu&  College 
College  of  St.  Teraso 


Oeorjre  A.  Plimpton... 
Charles  A.  Gleason.... 

C.  W.  Lyon.s,  8.  J 

John  L.  Bate.<4 

1 1  enr  y  I  .efuvour 

KoWrt  (Irant 

Richard  C.  MacLaurin 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs... 

William  AlbnNellson 

t^amuel  V.  Cole 

Joseph  A .  Skinner 

.\tNlin  B.  Fletcher 

Edwin  F.  Greene 

Tlarry  A.Garrteld 

A,  (leorge  Bullock 

(U) 

Ji).s<»ph  N.  l>intind,H.  J, 
Churlca  (i.  Wa.shburn 


Mvron  W.  Hoisintgtm 

E.J.  Phelp.'* 

Jiinie^  M.  Barkley 

Harry  B.  Hutchins.... 
WilliamT.Poran,S.  J 

Frank  S.  Ke<lzle 

W.  E.  .\mbler 

Kdward  I).  Pimnent. 

Willi-im  Kellv 

B.  K.  <)1«K  chairman 
Theodore  H.  Wil>on, 


Secretarj'  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Ml«islsslppl  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Blue  Mountain  College 

Whitworth  Female  College , 

Hlllman  College 

Mississippi  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College 


Peter  Kneel.  O.  S.  B 
Kev.  E.  F.  Gvnild.. 

Fred  B.  Snyder 

J^avid  P.  Jones 

B.II.Ilolstad 


Grenada  College , . .. . 

RiLst  University  (colored) 

Bel  lliaven  College 

Mill.^'aps  College 

Meridian  College  (Conservatory). 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

University  of  Mississippi 


Benjamin  F,  Neliion., 

Thonias  Shaw 

Henry  Benson 

Mother  M.  LeoTracv. 


ITon.     Thewlore     G. 

Billx). 

W.T.Lowrey 

Thad.  B.  Lampton... 

W.T.  T-owrey 

W.  T.  Ratcllff 

Hon.     Theodore     G. 

Billx). 
Judge  J.  G.  McGowen 

John  E.  Anderson 

W.C.  Wells 

W.  B.  Murruh , 

L.  P.  Brown , 


Hon.     Theodore     G. 
Bilbo. 


W.W.  Skinner 

BrolherJuliu.sF.8.r. 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Jor- 
dan, 8.  T.  I>. 
Frederick  A.  Rupley. 
James  S.  Nus^ear. 
Herbert  G.  Englar. 
T.  U.  Lewid. 


Wllllston  Walker. 
Wilfred  Wheeler. 

John  S.  Keating,  8.  J. 
George  8.  Butters. 
John  W.  Bartol. 
Winthrop  H.  Wade. 
James  P.  Munroe. 

Anna  Wellington  WoJ- 

bach. 
Charles  N.  Clark. 
Annie  M.  Kilham. 
Francis  Parsons. 
Edmund  W.  Kellogs- 
Mlss  Sarah  Lawrence 
Wlllard  E.  Hoyt. 
G.Stanley  Hall. 

Po. 
James  A.  Mullen,  S.  J. 
('harle.s  Baker. 


Ely  P.  Miller. 
S.iinnel  Plckie. 
Albert  P.  Cook. 
Shirlev  W.Smith. 
Henry  W.  Otting,  S.  J. 
AddiM>n  M.  Brown. 
Lorenzo  E.  Pow. 
Gerrlt  J.  IMekema. 
F.  W.  McNsir. 
C.  W.  Oakley. 
Edward  M.  Wvble. 


KllianHeid.O.S.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hay^. 
Harlin  W.  Page. 
0.0.  Erling. 

V.  Bev.  Jas.  C.  Bvrnc. 
Frank  A .  Cone. 

B.  H.  Schrlber. 

C.  E.  Benson. 

Sister     M.     Ana.»ita*ia 
Ryan. 

O.  F.  Lawrence. 


H.  B.  Watkins. 

Po. 
W.  A.  McComb. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 

Rev,  R.  A.  Tucker. 
F.  H.  Henry. 
C.  A.  Alexander. 
J.  B.  Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon. 

O.  F.  I4^wr«nca. 


>  Board  of  controL 


I  Board  of  overseviL 


*The  regents. 
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LocaUon. 


1II980UBL 


Albany 

Cameron 

Canton 

Columbia......... 


Do 

Do 

Fay«tte 

Do 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

Glasgow 

I^xins^ton 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Mexico 

MorrisviDe 

Nevada 

Parkrllle 

St.  CharlM...... 

St.  Louia 

Do 


Do 

8i)rin«:fleM . 

'rtu-kio 

Warrenton. 


XONTAHA. 

Boseman 


Butte.... 
Missoula. 


NEBKAJBLA. 


Bellevue 

Bethany 

CoUe'jeView. 

Croto 

Grniirl  Island. 

Hastings 

Lincoln 


Omaha. 


Do 

University  Place. 
York 


MBTADA. 


Reno. 


XEW  HAMPSHUtB. 

Durliam 


Hanover 

Manchester 

NEW  JEBSBY. 

Convent  Station.. 


Hoboken... 
Jersey  City. 


Kenilworth 

New  Brunswick. 


Princeton 

South  Orange. 


UniTiBiity  or  coDege. 


Palmar  Collage 

Mlsaouri  Wealeyan  College . 
Colver-Stoekton  Oollago. . . 
ChriatlaDCcdlece 


Stenbtnt  Colton 

Uqi venity  of  Missouri  ^ 

Central  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Westminster  College 

Synodical  College 

William  Wooils  CoUege 

Prttcbett  College 

Central  College  for  Women 

William  Jewell  College 

Mlssuori  Valley  College 

Hardin  College 

Seanitt-Morrlsvillo  College 

Cottey  College. 

Park  College 

Lindenwood  Collefce  for  Women 

Forest  Park  College 

Bt.  Louis  University 


Washington  University  *. 

DrurvCollego 

Tarkio  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. 


Montana  CoUege  of  Agriculture 

and  Merhanle  Arts.* 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines . . 
State  University 


Bellevue  CoUege 

Cotner  Unl\'ersity 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Orand  Island  Vol  lege 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska  *. 


Creig^ton  University. 


University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesloyan  University. 
York  College 


University  of  Nevada  *. 


New  Hampshire  Colle^  of  Agri- 
culture and  Meehamc  Arts. 
Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anxolm's  College 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology . 
St.  Peter»8  College 


Up8alaCx>llege., 
Rutgers  College. 


Princeton  University. 
Seton  Hall  College.... 


Praiident  of  board  of 
titMtees. 


<f.  Ti.  xiper ........ . 

W.  F.  Burris 

W.  B.  McRoberts.. 
D.  A.  Robnett 


W.  W.  Charters 

David  R.  Francis 

John  A.  Rich 

A.  W.  Walker 

B.  V.  Edwards 

A.  D.Smith 

W.  E.  Jameson.  Chair. 

M.  L.  Johnson 

1*.  1'.  Lewis 

J.  S.  Major 

W.  V.  Stark 

C.  F.Clark 

C.  J,  Wilkins 

F.  11.  Olenn 

llomer  .Maun 

Dr.  John  L.  Roemer. . 

B.  F.  Edwanls 

BeruurdJ.OtUi«.S.J. 

Robert  8.  Bro<^ings .. 
Thomas  W.  Nadal.... 

A.  Ij.  Davidson 

Frimz  Piehler 


Hon.  8.  V.  Stewart. 


.do. 
.do. 


C.  M.  Wilhelm 

E.  K.  Suavely 

II.  A.  Underwood 

William  A.  SelJeck.... 

Rev.  A.J.  Morrtt 

A.  H.  Jones 

Edward    Provost 

Brown. 

F.  X.  McMenamy,  BJ. 

Archie  W.  C^u-penter.. 

A.  L.  Johnson J  N.  A.  Martin. 


W.  O.  Jonas. 


J.  F.  Abel. 


H.  L.  Boutwell. 


Ernest  Marlon  Hop- 
kins. 

Ernest  Uclmstetter, 
O.  S.  B. 


Sister  Mary   Paulina 

Kolligar. 
Ale.x.C.  Humphreys.. 
James  F.  McDermott, 

d.  J. 

Maurilr  Stolpe 

William  U.  8.  Dema- 

rest. 

John  G.  Hibben* 

Ki^it   Rev.   John  J. 

O'Connor.  I).  D. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trvmUv. 


E.  A.  Watkins. 
Ben.  F.  Jonas. 
Ed.  N.  (^ason. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Clair- 

Moss. 
J.  E.  Thornton. 
J.  G.  Babb. 
L.  W.  Jacobs. 
H.  K.  Givena. 
B.  II.  Charles. 
8.  G.  Wood. 
J.  H.  Atkinson. 
B.  W.  Ueiman. 
E.  N.  Hopkins. 

D.  F.  Manning. 
W.  B.  Sappingtao. 
J.  J.  Orten. 
J.  M.  Hall. 
D.  M.  Knight. 

M.  Rhodes. 
Matthew 

S.J. 
Ludwig  KoCany. 
0.  W.  Noi 
John  P.  Stev 
D.  W.  Smith. 


May  Tnunpar. 

Do. 
Do. 


a.  B.  HWfcTwBU. 

John  H.  BleknaO. 
H.  A.  Morrison. 
George  W.  Mitdial. 
Elias  F.  Starr. 
P.  L.  iobnaaa. 
Janaaaa  Dalaa. 


Wiliiam 

S.J. 
W.  T 


P. 


R.  £.  TowDMod. 

Mrs.  Louiaa  BlaMlf. 

J.  A.  Tufts. 

John  KingLonL 

Aloysius  Bndlay. 
S.  B. 


Sister 

Sharkey. 
E.  A.  Stavi 


.Jr. 


J.  E.  Chester. 
J.  Preeton  Saarla. 

Wilson  Farrand. 
James  J.  flhaahin 


1  Board  of  curators. 
>  Board  of  directora. 
'  Stata  board  of  adoeation  has  oontroL 


*  Board  of  regents. 

*  The  governor  of  the  State  of  New  Janaj  if  tf 
offloio  president  of  the  board  of  tmsteas. 
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•OCStiOB. 


VtAtmfiij  or  college. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


XT  MEXICO. 


erqnt. 


UniTersity  of  New  Mexico  ^ 
New  Mezioo  Stata  School 


3Ue0B ^. 

:W  TORE. 


taIe-oo-Had< 


r&«  •  ••»••< 


on. 


Park.. 

(jcbelle. 
ork.... 


I  University.. 

m , 

coepefe 


ter 

laventure. 

t 
stady 


ofcnt. 


B  CAftOUNA. 


It. 


mil. 

ta... 


on. 

n 

ollGge 

tMMTO 

dColke«. 

y.: 

I 


New  Mexico  CoUen  of  Agricul- 
tora  and  Mechanic  Arts.^ 


New  York  State   CoUege   for 
Teachers. 


Alfred  University 

St.  Stephen's  College. 


Wells  College 

Adelphi  Conege 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn. 
St.  Francis  College 


College  of  St.  Frauds  Xavier. 


St.  John's  College 

Canisiis  CoUen 

University  of  Buffalo  >. 


St.  Lawrence  University. 

Hamilton  CoUege 

Klniira  C(rflege 

Hobart  CoUege 


Colgate  University 

Conoeli  University 

Keuka  College 

CoUege  of  New  Rocbelle. 
Barnard  Coliego 


CoUege  of  the  aty  of  New  York. 
Columbia  University 


New  York  University 

Teachers  College 

Niagara  University 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology . 
Va66ar  CoUege 


University  of  Rochtv>tcr . . . 
St.  Bona  venture's  CoUege. 


Union  University. 


Svracuse  University 

]^'Of«selaer    Pyrotechnic    Insti- 
tute. 
U.  S.  Military  Academy , 


Belniout  Abl»ey  College, 


University  of  North  Carolina. . . 
Hiddle  University  '.colored). . . 

Q(kx'iii>  Collrue 

I .'  u  v  i ds<  H I  Cori<^f::e 

Tniiil V  Collef:ro 

KioiiOolltrt'. 

(jic'tiisboro  College  for  Women, 

Guilford  C^UoRe 

Lenoir  (  oIKki' 

Mere<iiLli  CiWic^o ,,, 

IVacT  liisiiiule 


Fordham  University 

Hunt^  College  of  the  City  of 

York. 
Manhattan  College 


fit.  Man-  's  h  chool 

Shaw  I'uiversity  C(»)loied) , 


Oeorge  L.  Brooks. 
P.ILArgaU 


C.  L.  Hm. 


John  H.  Finley. 


Vernon  A.  Baggs 

David  n.  Oreer,  chair- 
man. 
N.  Lansing  Zabriskie.. 

James  H.  Post 

Fred  W.  Atkinson.... 

Right  Rev.  Mons. 
George  Kaupert. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Rock- 
well, S.J. 

John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 

Georee  J.  K.rim.  8.  J. . 

Charles  P.  Norton, 
chancellor. 

Va«co  P.  Abbott 

Elihu  Root 

H.  C.  Mandeville 

Uoiiglas  M  e  r  r  i  1 1, 
fhairman. 

Sidn»?y  M.  Ccdgate 

Hon.JK'rankN.niscock 

W.T.Morris 

Adrian  Isehn,  Jr 

Silas  B.  Brownell, 
chairman. 

John  G.  Milbum, 
chairman. 

William  Barclay  Par- 
sons. 

Joseph  A.  Mulry,  8.  J. . 

Edward  J.  McQuire, 
chsurman. 

Strother  Henry 
AugiLst,  F.  S.  C. 

Oeooce  Alexander 

V.KveritMaoy 

William  T.Lilly,  CM.. 

George  U.  Sweet 

Charleii  M.  Pratt, 
chairman. 

John  P.  Munn 

Edward  J.  Blecke, 
O.  F.  M. 

George  Alexander, 
D.D. 

CTharles  Andrews 

Palmer  C.Ricketts... 


None. 


Right  Rev.  Leo  Ilaid, 

o.S.B. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett.. 

.  K.  P.  Wyche 

A.  A.  McGeachy 

W.  L.  IjorIp 

J^osoph  (i.  hruwn 

W.  A.  Htu-per 

J.  H.  iiiades 

J.  Kl wood  Cox 

J.  H.  ('.  lluitt 

W.  X.  Jones 

WilUam  McC.  White, 

cliairman. 
Joseph  B.  Cheshire.... 
W.fcJ.  Tanner 


J.  A.  Reldy. 
C.  T.  Brown. 

Lools  A.  McBaa. 


Erastus  Comins. 

D.  S.  Burdick. 
William  Harison. 

Robert  I^.  ZabrisUe. 
H.  K.  Twitchell. 
Richard  L.  RusseU. 

Brother  Vincent: 
O.  S.  F. 

Rev.  Thomas  £.  Mur- 
phy, S.  J. 

E.  L.  Carey,  CM. 
Frederic  J.  Bunse.  8.  J. 
Philip  B.  GoeU. 

Frank  Jf.  Cleaveluid. 
George  E.  Dunham. 
Arthur  Clinton. 
P.  N.  Nicholas. 

James  C  Colgate. 
Chas.  D.  Bostwick. 
Charles  A.  DowdeU. 
Edward  J.  McGuire. 
FnMleric  B.  Jennings 

clerk. 
Jamce  W.  Hyde. 

John  B.  Pine. 

Josei^  T.  Keating,  8.  J. 
Ernest  C  Hunt. 

Brother  Jasper,  F.  S.  O. 

George  A.  Strong. 
Dimlevy  Milbank. 
John  J.  O'Byme,  CM. 
Hugh  A.  Grant. 
Henry  V.  Pelton. 

Charles  M.  Williams. 
Alexander  M.  Hickey. 

O.  F.  M. 
Edgar  8.  Barney. 

r>e  Witt  B .  Thompson. 
John  Squires. 

None. 


Thomas    Oestroich, 

O.8.  B. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
S.  F.  Wcntx. 
William  Anderson. 
W.J.  McKay. 
I).  \V.  Xewsom. 
P.  H.  Fleming. 
Charles  H.  Ireland. 
David  White. 
E.J.  Sox. 
J.  D.  Boushall. 
Mary  Owen  Graham. 


K.  P.  Battle,  jr. 
Albion  H.  Braiaacd. 


^Boardafngeots. 


'Goondl  of  Um  imivantty. 
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EDUCATIOKAL  DIRECTORY,  1018-lff. 


(l»Usbury 

WBln  Fomt... 
■  ■WMTFrvllle.... 
Vnt  Raleigh... 


Uniffenilly  or  college. 


..„ricultun  vid  dielaHriiu 

Atlantic  ChrlilUD  l^oUeei! 

"  ■  n  Aeadeniy  null  CoUegB... 


Prs^snt  ol  boinl  ol       Ber^raUry  of  ixard  ol 


FIndlsy..' 


t^inlDgOsId , . 
Jvl^a.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


VUmiugtoii..... 
Yellow  s'llrinei;! 


Guitul.^ 

Sinnfl-ihcr... 


II.  A.  Dunham... 


aiMft.'.'. 


AKrlnilturil  Cdlege.. 


irlh  Dskots  Agrlculliual  l'( 


Un-UF.  Crawford... 
B.  Leo  Uowurd,  D.D. 
H,  M.  Tttwr,  ctulrmon 


UmDl  I'ntoa  Colloge 

Aihland  Collne 

■   Ohin  UniTOiAy 

'    BiOdirln-WiUlsnCallcgH... 

Blafflon  Collegn 

CVdatvillB  ColR-dr , 

"   "I.  XuvlBTCoUugB 

.'olverdlTOf  nnrlnnrntl..., 

Ctw  Bchnol  at  Ainjiad  Bds 
St.  IgiuUiu  CoIlegB 


.    - WHlenmUi 

.   FIiullityl.'onsgi!... 

.   KenyonCatlegc... 


FnuikU.  Cooki.... 


,  CmIK.  atrocker... 


a  ifi'V'iiie, 


.    William  H.  Hulomer- 

hiiiaur.  3.  J. 
.   CbMtmiF.  Thu'lng.... 

c.  IV.  Allwnrdl,.,. 
Uiiinlnir.  UrL'nnn. 

'.   D.  U.  ilc(\iuimrb.'.'.'. 

.   Itavlit  8.  f!r«v 

William  UiUtLi  U  uyci . 


Franhlia  Collue 

MusUuKUin  Collcgi, . , . . 

.  Ohmlln  CnllPw 

.  Miami  Uali-eiiity 

.  OxtDrdrallonluiWora 

.  Wnstern  Collm  lor  Wo 

.  Lako  Erie  CollHM 

.  RlaCrandt  l^Dllucr 

.  VnittntKrfCMfgr. 

.  BDl,l(JI)ii™t'iilvP«lly., 
St.  Joluu  L'olyiinaty.... 

Tolfdollnlrerslly 

Otleibpln  I'lUvcnlty i 

WUMrCom  Unlirarelty  (coldimlj    < 
.   WUmlnglon  Colleite. 
.  CollDge  of  Wooslcr... 

■  -'-thfoUoK* 


.  lamaR,  QarBuld... 

'.  N.  B.  Kvtibaliy.'.'.. 

.  Qcorgel'.niries.... 

.  l''raDtliX.liuKh,S. 


.  GcoriK  D.  Black,  D.D. , 


WUlUm  M.  Sborl 
OeoTKe  I..  Dawman... 


.   Klngftshw  Co1W< 

.   llnlvmllviiIOklabcMiia- 

.  Oklahoma  Anlculiural  and  Uc 
thasltal  (.'olJen.' 

,   lIoQiy  Kendall  CoUoge. , 

•Slata  board  of  ediKMioDlMcaaboL    iSUU  boudofRfrlmttnnhMMatnL 


3.  R.  t^lswortb. 
Tbamai  A.  GiU^liK. 


R.  R.  Teattf. 

Davloo  b.  lHUar. 

L.  J.  lAbmtii. 

8,  C.  Wright. 

Rev.    Oeurn   A.    »■ 

aovera,  B.  J. 
DauLei  t^ureoaa. 
Eckstda  Can. 
Fraacb  J.  Hacgaaay. 

Bdlng  sMToUry. 
L.  n.  Burrr. 

CarlE.Stseb. 
Qerns  S.  Sainr,  8.  IL 
Klilaliiilh  F.  Wells. 
WUUam  a.  HonnatL 
A.  O.  "-"'I""",  AoB' 

f  cjmclf  W.  Blaka. 


WallMf  P.  Iloudebusb. 
WlUldiD  H.  Slewan. 
Un.  B.  A.  RIcIiardKiiL 
Frank/.  Jerooie. 
John  U.  Davli. 


U.  L.  Wslnland. 
Catl  C.  Jcnkliu. 
I.aumuia  H.  Faraatai 
ludgB  R.  L,  Adilc. 


l^i«  T.  Buflman. 


Re».  L.  C.  Waltar. 
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lA>catioii. 


OREOOM. 


V!lnnv 

orv'jlli» , 

"ujeiw* 

■■orcst  Grove. 
I'MinnviUe., 
«eubere,..., 
'oTflano,,.,. 
ilcm 


PKKNSTLVANIA. 


iicntown. 

Dp....: 

nnville 

'•atty...,. 


) • • • • •• mmt 


eaver 

:av-cr  Falls. 

?Thlehem.. 

Do 


Do. 


v-m  Mawr , 

irUsle 

iiunbersburg 

lister 

>IIf]:cvUIe , 

ftston 

?ti3r5biirg 

p»>*»nvine 

roTeCilv. 

averfora , 

iintlngdoo 

inrMter , 

?wLsburc , 

ncoln  UiJv«r»ily, 

«>advilte 

f^hank^burg...., 

verstcrarn 

ew  Wilmlngtoa. . . 


iil;\dclphia. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 

Do.... 

ttiburgh. 


Do. 
Do, 


Do 

linsanrove 

ateCoUof^e 

trarthmore , 

llanova 

ashingtoa 


a}'nesburg 

POBTO  BICO. 

io  Plcdras , 

BUODE  ISLAITD. 


Ingston... 
ovideoce. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


larlestoo. 
Do.... 


tTnlYaraity  or  college. 


85371'— 1» 


Albany  College 

OrMon  Agricultural  Colleii^. . . . 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacifte  Unlversily 

McMlnnville  Colfege 

Padflc  College 

Reed  College 

Willamette  Uni^-crsity 

Allentown  Colleec  for  Women. . . 

MuhlenberK  College 

Lebannon  valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College. 

B  eaver  College 

Qenova  College 

Lehigh  University 

Ifnravian  College  and  T1ko1(^- 
ical  Seminary. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Bym  Mawr  College 

Dickinson  College 

WilsoD  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College.. 

Uninus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thlcl  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverfwd  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marsh:ill  College. 

BuckncH  UniversU  y 

Lincoln  University  (colored) . . . 

Allegheny  CoUejtp 

Irving  Female  C'olloge 

Albright  College 

West  minister  College 

Drexel  Institute 

Dropsie  College 

La  Salle  College 

Temple  Unl  versit  y 

University  of  Ponnsylviiiiin. . . , 

Carnegie  ln."»litii!e"  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Duquesn*^  T'nlver>ity  of  the 
Holy  (j host. 

Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna  Uni  versit  v 

Penns vl vaniii  j^<  at  e  Collogp 

Swartiimore  ( -ollcge 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

Wayncsburg  College 

Uuivcrsii  y  of  Port  o  Ilico 

Rhode  Island  St:ito  College 

Brown  I'niveriity 

College  of  Charleston 

The  Citadel,  The  Military  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

9 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Frank  J.  Miller , 

J.  K.  Weatherford... 

R.  B.  Bean 

Harrison  G.  Piatt... 

B.  F.  Rhodes 

Ezra  H.  Woodward. 

Thomas  L.  Eliot 

B.  L.  Steeves 


Webster  Grim 

Reuben  J.  Btitz 

A.  8.  Krelder 

I^nnder    Schncrr, 

O.  S.  B. 

W.  F.Connor 

B.C.  \V>'lie 

UenrvR.  Prii'e 

Kighi  Rev.  Charles  L. 

Moench. 
Abraham  S.  Sehropp.. 


Rufus  M.  J4mes 

E.  W.  Biddle 

J.  Ritchie  Smith 

Jolm  Wanamakcr .... 

H.  E.  Paisley 

Israel  P.  Pardee 

John  F.  Dapp 

W.  E.  Frey 

F.  R.  Babcock 

Asa  8.  Wing 

If.  B.  Brumbaugh... 
B.  F.  Farkentlial,  jr... 

Harrv  S.  Hopper , 

John'B.  Rendall 

Arthur  W.  Thompson 

A.  R.  Steck 

W.  E.  Dotwiler 

W.  Chiirles  Walluee, 

D.  D. 
Alexander  van  Rcnsse 

laer. 

Cvnis  Adler 

Rev.  Brother  Kirhard 

Ru'^sell  H.  Con  well.... 

Edcar  F.  Smith 

William    McCouway, 

ch.urman. 
Martin  A.  llehir 


Oliver  McClintock. 


George  H.  Clapp 

Charles  T.  Aikens 

II.  Walton  Mitchell... 

Rol)ert  M.  Janney 

N.  J.  Vasev.  O.  8.  A  ., 
John  Ti.  I)ickcy,  vice 

prejsident. 
Nathan  B.  Evans. 


Paul  G.  Miller. 


Walter  E.  Ranger 

William  H.  P.  Faunce. 


Harrison  Randolph. . . 
Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  Bupt. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


William  FortmlUer. 
Jefferson  Myers. 
L.  H.  Johnson. 
Napoleon  Davis. 
Waiter  P.  Dyke. 
Evangeline  Martin. 
William  P.  Olds. 
I.  H.  van  Winkle. 


F.  H.  Moyer. 
J.  H.  Waidelieh. 
W.  H.  Weaver. 
Gerard  Bridge,  O.  S.  R. 

Robert  Darragh. 
E.  K.  Patton. 
Warren  A.  Wilbur. 
Albert  G.Rau. 

E.  A.  Ran. 

Anna  Rhoads  I.add. 
Charles  W.  Straw. 
Thomas  J.  Breretoo. 
I-Yank  0.  Sweeney. 
8.  L.  Messinger. 
David  Bennett  King. 
H.  C.  Picking. 
W.  H.  Shepfer. 
Wllliiun  S.  McKay. 
Morris  I'..  Leeds. 
J.  A.  Myers. 
George  F.  Mull. 
A.  J.  Rowland. 
William  C.  Robinson. 
Paul  Sturtevant. 
( luu-les  R.  Trowbridga. 
J.  H.  Shirey. 
W.  T.  Pierce. 

Herman  Dercum. 

Ephraim  T^derer. 
Brother    D.    Aloysiui 

F.  8.  C. 
George  A.  Welsh. 
Edward  Robins. 
W.  Lucien  Scale. 

John  E.  Kane. 

William  H.  Rca. 

Samuel  B.  Linhart. 
R.  L.  Schroyer. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks. 
Hetty  L.  Miller. 
T.C.Middleton.O.S.A 
James  I.  Brownson. 

J.  W.  Ray. 


Henry  B.  Moore. 


Robert  S.  BurllngAmtu 
Thomas  D.  Anderson. 


J.  C.  BalL 


ISO 

XXI.- 


BIKIQUIONAl.  DIBEOTOBY,  U18-t9. 


TJnWerelty  or  oonsjo. 


PrraWonlofhoordol      Serf, 


Vnlver^ilj-OISoi 

EokinpCollr-c,' 

ChlroTB  (ViJIf«i  . . 
rurrnon  I'nlsT'- 

T.BDiluODllecu.. 


nutonColl«» 

DakDli  WuflprBn  Uoltaci'ltT.. 

PtWf  Hrhopl  or  Mtow 

Blnii\FiklltCnJlise. 

rnivcr^UynfUoiiUiDBkolL.. 
YuiMon  tkillme 


Uniruil 


PiiiJnn"-.. 


KnoMlltoCoJl^fipnlnrPdi... 
TliP  1-nl '  m-ilr  nf  Tellni>».M . 

CiimUTlnndl  nlvBtfll)r 

Iirthpl  Cnllwu 

MurvillleColImr 

CliiNicn  RnithaiTRallPEe.... 
Umieui  ColliM 


Vui(lcrMltTTnlvrr<liv 

rni>«>iiTorti»«oiitii 

nurrMi  Cnllrw 

■Wt-liiignmOiIliTiB 


llmmnE' C-oilWn 

■lilm-llynrTMB-i 


Hlnhop  W.  D. 


ieorre  fl,  OromiT 


UiulwK.  niria,... 


.  F.  r«n-,  n,  11... 


L  D.  Aldrtrli. 

X.  A.  eianrt. 


CJmid?  Wall*r. 


TnnV  Refdr. 
E.  U.  Waits. 
P.  O.  DfduoB. 
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on. 


Vwiv9tiKy  w  oolkgB. 


itinued. 


vy  »••««« 


►BTT. 


riA. 


He. 


dney.... 


K- 


9TON. 


•  ••«*•  • 


•••«•■•••  • 


torNiA. 


South^wirtirn  Unl  wslty 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  OoTles® 

Austin  CoUefse 

North  Texfts  Fenaie  OUege . 

Westminster  Coik^a. 

Bavlor  University 

Trtolty  Untverslty 

AgricnttanU  CoUeoe  of  Utah. 
Univ«nltFofUti£^i 


University    of    Vermont    and 
State  Agrlcaltural  College. 

Ifiddleburv  Colleee 

Norwich  Unlveniity 


St.  Michael's  College , 


Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Colk^^e 

Randolph-Macon  Col  lego 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Brid|;ewater  Colloge 

Virginia  Intermont  College , 

University  of  Virginia , 


Averett    (Junior)    Coltege    for 

Yoong  Women. 

Emrry  and  Henry  ColJege 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Holhns  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

W4tfhington  and   I>ee   dniver- 

sity. 
Randolph-Macon   Woman's 

College. 
Virginia  Christian  CoIIpro.  . . 

Eastern  College 

Richmond  Co  I  lege 

Virginia        Union    University 

(colored). 
Virrinia  College    (Junior)    for 

Young  Wom^n. 

EUiaijeth  College 

Roanok:e  College 


President  of  board  of 


W.  L. 

Jame"?  A.  Baker.. 

James  P.  Canatef 

A.L.  Randell 

JohnMarshail 

W.M.Moody.... 

PatM.Nefl 

F.  N.  Drant..^... 

Lonmso  N.  Stohl. 
W.  W.  Rittr 


George  H.  Perkins, 
acting  presldpnt. 

John  M .  Thomas 

n.  It.  Roberts,  acting 
president. 

E.  M.  Salmon,  S.S.E-. 


•I 


Sveeet  Briar  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary. 


State  (^)llege  of  Washington  ^ . . . 

Universily  of  Wftshingtun  ' 

( JonTOga  l^ni vt'Fsit y. 

Spokaiu^  <^ 'oll'^gc . . .". - . 

V\  hitworth  College 

College  of  Putjpt  ."^ound 

Whitman  College  ^ 


Bethmiy  roiipjjo 

West  Virginia  Wfsleyan  College. 

Davis  ami  Kikjus  College ,... 

U..........I  West  V^irginia  University 


M.  H.  Honaker , 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

E.  D.  Newnmm 

J.    Thompson   Brown, 

rector   of  board    of 

visitors. 

Hir:im  G.  Milter 

John  HI.  Dickey 

R.  T-.itfi  Ir\ine,  rector 

of  boijrd  of  visitors. 
H.  I..  BoatwTight 

M.  H.  Honaker 

Paulas  A .  Irving 

Lu  ian  H.  Cocke 

R.  A.  James 

William  A.  Anderson, 

re.tor. 
E.  1*.  .Vewman 

T.  <;.  Ilobbs 

H«r\in  C.  Roop 

J.  Taylor  Ellyson 

A.  Bihga,  jr.,"D.  D... 

MattJeP.  Harris 

II.  W  .  Kime 

Kev.  A.  D.  R.  Han- 
dler, virv*  nn»sident. 

Cari  <\  ''.raimnor 

i)r.  James  a.  DUlard. 


Edwin  T.Coman 

William  T.  Perkins... 
James  M.  Brogan,  S.J. 
Kev.  A.M.  Skinlov... 

Jay  P.  (iraves 

E.  L.  Blaine 

Uun.  Miles  C.  Moore. . 


'Board  of  regents. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet.. 

Charles  W.  Lynrh 

Howard  Sutherland... 
M.P.  Shawkey 

1  Board  of  overseen. 


Secretary  of  board  of 


Rev.  R.  o.  Mood. 
Benjamin  B.  Rice. 
John  F.  Rvan. 
William  P.  Galbratth. 
P.  C.  Arclier, 
J.  A.  Miller. 
W.  H.  JenVins. 
H.  h,  Williamsc 


John  L.  Cobiffn. 
£.  D.  Thomas. 


Guy  W.  Bailey. 

John  A.  Fletcher. 
Henry  W.  Orser. 

E.  AlUot,  S.  8.  E. 


L.  T.  Cosby. 
J.  R.  Dobyns. 
S.  C.  Hatcher. 
Charles  I.  Wade. 


Sidney  L.  Bowman. 
S.  C\  hodges. 

E.  I.  Carruthers,  buf- 
sar. 

D.  U.  Gardner. 

G.  E.  Penn. 

F.  T.  McFaden. 
M .  Estes  Cocko. 
L.  E.  Steele. 
PaulM.Penick. 

S.  C.Hatoher. 

W.  G.Sha-kelford. 
Thomas  H.  T.ion. 
il.  W«»stTabb. 
William  C.James. 


Charies  K.. 
Robert  W, 


Hunt  on. 
Kime. 


Arthur  P.  Gray. 
L.  AV.  Lane,  jr. 


E.  O.  Holland. 
William  Markham. 
Paul  P.  Saner.  S.  J. 
P.  O.  Floan. 
R.  E.  Porterfield. 
Dix  H.  Rowland. 
Dorsey  M.Uill. 


M.V.  Danford. 
John  A.  Barnes. 
Frederiok  H.  Barroa. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 
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XXr.— Presidents  and  Secretaries  op  Boards  op  Trustees  op  UNivEiismBS 

AND  Colleges — Continued. 


location. 

University  or  college. 

President  of  board  of 
trustees. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  pnleton.  ..•- 

Lawrence  Colloce 

L.  M.  Alexander 

Molvin  A.  Brannon... 

Charles  H.  Vilas 

FredC.  Dunn 

Herman  Saecker. 

Beloit  College 

Edward  B.  Kilboom. 

Ma'.ti<^on 

University  of  Wisconsin  » 

Milton  Colleee 

M.  E.  McCafltey. 
AilenB.  West. 

Milton 

Mil  virau1ce6 

Concordia  College 

Rev.  Ed.  Albrecht.... 
Herbert  C.  Noonan, 

S.J. 
W.W.Wight 

B.  Sievers. 

Do 

Marquette  University 

James  D.  Foley,  S.  J. 
Charles  H.  Pahnar. 

Do 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Mission  House 

PI  vuioulh 

D.  Ilagolskamp 

Albert  C.  Fox 

E.  A.  Hofer. 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Camoion  College 

James  J.  Daly. 
Samuel  M.  Pedrick. 

]lip/»n 

RiDon  Colleee 

Henry  C.  Culbertson.. 
Mother  M .  Samuel .... 
Rev.  Jul.  Klingmann.. 
WilUam  W.  Perry 

Mrs.  Mary  B.David... 

Sinsinawa 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy . . 
Northwestern  Colleffe 

Rifftifr  H.  ^-^nvftantift. 

Watertown ........... 

H.  Machmueller. 

W  uiikesUa 

Carroll  Colleee 

Henry  M.  Younumi. 
F.  S.  Burroge. 

WYOMING. 

Laramie 

Unl^^rsitT  of  WyoFninfr. .,,,,. 

^  Board  of  regents. 
XXII. — Presidents  or  De.\xs  of  Pkofessional  Schools. 

1.  SCHOOLS  OF  theology. 


Location. 


St.  Dornard,  Ala 

Sc'ima,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Argenta,  Ark 

Litt'e  Rock,  Ark 

Do 

Bcrko'oy,  Cal 

Do 

Do 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Men!o  Park,  Cal 

San  Anselmo,  Cal 

San  Fraudsoo,  Cal 

Do 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 

Mlddlotown,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

St.  Leo,  Fla 

At'anta.  Ga 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aurora,  111 

Bourl>onnais,  111 

Chi<'ago,  111 

Do 

Chicago    (Maywood), 

III. 
Chicago,  ni 

Do 

Vo 


Name  of  institution. 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.) 

Payno    University    Theological   Department 

(A.  JA.  K.). 

Talladega  College  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.). . . 

Stilhnan  Institute  (colored)  (Presb.) 

Shorter  College  Theological  Department  (A.  M.  £.). 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School 

Pacific  School  of  Religion  (undenominational) 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

University  of  Southern  CaUfornia,  Maclay  College 
of  Theology  (M.E.). 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (Prcsb.) 

C:alifornia  Bible  College  (Disc.) 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (P.  E.) 

Ilifl  School  of  Theology  (M.  K.) 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  (Cong. ) 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Yalo  University  School  of  Religion  (nonsectarian). 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Sacred 
Sciences  (R.  C). 

Howard  University  Theologioal  Department  (col- 
ored) (interdenominational). 

St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  (R.C.) 

Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Emory  University,  Candler  School  of  Theology 

(M.  E.  Church  South). 
Gammon  Theo!(^cal  Seminary  (colorefl)  (M.  E.).. 
MorehouseCollcge  Divinity  School  (colored)  ( Bapt.) 
Morris   Brown   University,    Turner   Theological 

Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 
Aurora  College   Biblical   Department    (Advent 

Chris). 
S.  V'iator  College  Theological  Seminary  (R.C.)... 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Chicago  Theological  Seminar v  (Cong.) 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 

Chicago. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

University  of  Chicago  Di\inlty  School  (Bapt ) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  £.) 


President  or  dean. 


Bernard   Menses,  D.  D« 

O.  S.  B. 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.D. 

Frank  S.  Brewer,  B.  A. 
Rev.  R.  K.  Timmons. 
J.  N.  Campbell,  B.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Boeder,  D.  D. 
Winand  H.  Aretx,  B,  T.  D. 
Claiborne  M.  mil,  D.D. 
Charles  Sumner  Nash, D.D 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 
Ezra  A.  Healy,  B.  T.  D. 

Henry  A.  Ayrlnhao,  8.  8. 
Warren  Hafi  Landon.  D.  D. 
Donnison  A.  Russell.  I>.  D. 
William  F.  Nichols,  D.  D. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.D. 
William  Douglas  Mackenrie, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
W^ilUam  Pahner  Ladd,  B.  D., 

dean. 
Charles    Reynolds    Brown, 

D.D. 
Edmund  T.  Shanaban,  D.  D. 

Davie'But^er  Pratt,  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Mohr,  O.  S.  B., 

D.D. 
E.  Lyman  Hood,  PIlD. 
Plato  T.  Durham,  D.  D. 

Philip  M.  Walters,  D.D 

C.  C.  Smith.  D.  D. 

P.  W.  Grcatherat,  D.D. 

Orrin  R.  Jonks,  D.  B. 

J.  P.  O'Mahooey.  C.8.V. 
Albert  C.  Wieand,  D.  D. 
Ozora  Steams  Davis,  D.  D. 
Ehner  F.  Krauss,  D.  D 

James  O.  K.  MoClm,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Shailer  Mathews,  D.D. 
William  C.  De  WiU,  S. T.D. 
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1.  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOaY— ConllDittd. 


Prtsidonl  or  dean. 


BpringOeld,  m 

Uvrem,  Tod 

!l.MG{Dnd,  lud.... 
L'pUad,  Ind 

ttn  Mdnei,  lom... 

Do 

DubnquB.  tovt 

Do 

AlrtiLsaii,  Cuu 


Do... 


L*»lni!lon,  Ky. 


£iiiiiiiUbare,lU.. 

WcilmliuIer.Md.. 

Wooditock,  Md.... 

BoBtoo,  Ussa 

BoilOD  (Brlghloa 


NtHtoo  Cenln,  Uus . 
TuKsOollqn.lbs... 


UIiin»pcilli>,311iui. . 


8t.P4ul<Bt.Antboajr 

Coliuab!>,llo 

(^Dlon.Mo 

Bt.ljiub,lla 


Gimtt  Blb)lr(1  lo^lltule,  Xorthw^tpin  Unlvn- 

aitylM,  E,J, 
NorwqpBn-Dsnlili  Tlrn'oci'MiL  fetuinary,  Nortb- 
wwtem  Univ(T-Lly  ( U.  E.l. 
— „.i.iii._..__,..,c — ■ ,Xorthi»ctwnUQj- 

.  sCoivei^.DBpittnitut  ol  Tlicoioey  (Free 

EimijbUto!  Theologiral  .'^pmlniirv  (Ev.  A«o,1 

AufnAanii  (.'allege  uul  Thvolngli-Bl  Semlimry  <Ev. 

Luth.), 
CbopocrflBTluno^oel'^l  Pitnlniiry  (T,v.  l.uUi.  Synod 

ol  UbBoud.  OhTo.  miJ  oihn  6lal&). 
Uoloo  CbrtHlsD   L'ullcgo    BlUicuL    HrpBrtiuoiil 

(Chiii.}. 
M.  IWarrf  BomlnuT  (Eep'clB^lir)  (R.C.) 

Baulc  Th™:«lr»l  Semlntirv,  Tliro!t(^ml  Tirpa 

ment  of  Tavlor  UnLvcr.^ty. 
Drake  Un  \TnUty  Cotlpp'  of  Ihp  BiWs  (rhri'.l.. 
Griiul  View  reirepi 'Ihroiot^cal  tk'htol  (Luth. i 

Dubuque  Coliiin  Bnd  ticniluBrT  ( Pmli.l 

Wartlnirg  ThnilailPdl  t^cmliiary  (T-v.  1. 
Wwtem    ThmlflgicaL   "— -'    ■■■ 

Church.  UMtsii'l  " 


rharlM   U.    Huarl.   D.  D., 


H.  J.  nan 


,    D.    D„ 


Hcmioary   ol    Ev.    IjUlh, 

Bpmlnarv 

TLi'Dlogy  i.Mt'tli. 

KBnM.1  Thpo!t«i™l  Srhool 

De»rtnii>ii[  ol  TlimlaRT,  rhrb<tuiii  VAtiia,  und 

MplapliyslB,  Kint'iiowt  f'oIJcec. 
roll«*o(fhpnll.lo,TrBnCTlvaiiiBroll«c."1iriJ.l.. 
I'mbytcriiu  Ttirulugl>al  Sciuiuui]-  ul  Kcimk-ky.. 

Boulhern  DojJlitt  TljcuJuEtal  acmiiiBry 

etalf  Un[vcI^11y  TLcaluKKul  Ueiianintnl  (colurvd^    1 
(B»pl.). 

HBDCor  ThroIoili'Bl  t^rmlnary  (('una.! 

St.  Ban--  "— '•  '■  ■ 


'.  R.  D.  Bled'eraiann. 

irlos  B.  IlGrshey,  D,  D, 

■y   Rot.    Albert   Klcbw, 
J.rt.B.,  iwlor. 
SewUiii  Wray,  B.  D.,  D.  D, 

ildireJl.B.n  t.i.  n 

H"iblerg.  L 

-i  M.  Steffens,  D.  I 

M.  PTltKhe!.  D.D. 

""' Dl-slnger,    D.    D 


niphurd  ILrrowfloM.LL.D. 


(H.t 


ttlft.  Hiin  <: 


!,  tit 


ULkdl  Svmi 


TlimkifiliBlSeuiuuiry  (Uuil 

Wood-stork  noTU-ff  (R.C.)...,- 

Boslon  rulvi-isity  hhcaiofThmlOfy  l^ 


.  J.  Bradley,  LL.  b. 
Hugh     Latimer    Elderdk% 
Jowph  y,  HBnsclmsu,  8,  J, 


EpLfVDpBlTlieuloi^iiD 


Aninbtirt  Pfmliinry  f  Kt,  Liilli.) 

Belliel'ni«>l»Ei>'a1SeDiiuary(Dai.I.}... 
Lutber  HcinliiBry.. 


.    tlcoiie  Edwlo  Horr,  D.  D- 
■  '..  D.  ^ 

3.  MrColleiler,  D.  D. 
•SBor   HBmuel    Volbeda, 


Icv.relerEuBCl.O.S.B, 

ftlckF.  Krjnirr.rh.D., 

11. 

.    (itvrffi  Sverdnip.  M.  A. 
.    a.   ArvH    Ilai-ilruin,  D.  D. 


8iJu»IdI  lleliffion  (ii  CiilviT-aiofklon  I'ulN^... 

Concordia  ThmloeU-alBmilnarj-div.LiUh.l 

Eden  Throlwlral  Seminar)'  of  tlie  EvanGclk'*! 

6t.  Louis  Uulvcrslly  SebwJj'oCDhlnlly  (R.C.).. 


WlUlsm  Bocker. 
Fimncla  J.  O'BojIc,  B.  J. 
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Loofttion. 


Warrenton,  Mo^. 


Webster  Groves. 

Blair.  Nebr 

Omaha,  Vebr 


Bloomfield,  N.  J, 


Madison,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Name  oi  institution. 


Princeton,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J.... 

AKred.N.Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Buffalo,  N.Y... 
Canton,  N.  Y..., 


Esopus,  N.  Y. 


Geneva,  NY... 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Hartwick    Seminary, 

N.Y. 
HouRbton,  N.  Y 


Now     York 
N.Y. 
Do 


(City), 


Do. 
Do. 


N  iagara      Vn  1  verstt  y , 
N  Y 

NorthChili  N.  Y 

Ro(h«8tor,  N.  Y 

St.  nonavontiiTO,  N.  Y. 

Yoiikcrs,  N.  V 

Avtien,  N.  C 

Belmont,  N.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Rnlcijrh,  N.  C 

Balisl'Ury,  N.  C 


A.shl'iiul,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio... 


Carlliatrcna,  Ohio, 

Ciuc'innati,  Ohio. 

Do 


Cincinnati  (Mt.  Wash- 
ington Station,  1). 
Cleveland,  Ohia 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dajlon,  Ohk)... 

Do 

Findlny,  Ohio... 


Gambler,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio.. 


Central  Wesleran  College   German  Theoki|:iosl 
Semfnary  (M.  E.). 

Eenrielc  TheologicAl  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Presbyterisn  Thftotogiral  Seminary 


Bioomiield  Theokigioal  Semlnaiy  (Presb.). 


Drew  Thooktfical  Seminary  (M.  E.) 

Theol(^icml  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in 
Amerira. 

Prlm-don  Theologic*]  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  ConoeptioD, 
Seton  UaU  CoUege  (R.  C). 

School  of  Religion  at  Allied  University  (7th  Day 
Bapt.). 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 


St.  John's  Collegn  Diocesan  Theological  Seminary 
(R.C.). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminary 

Canton  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity (Univ.). 

Moimt  St.  .\li)hon.'nis  Theological  Seminary,  Re- 
demptorlst  rolle^?e  (R.  C). 

De  Lancy  Divinity  8ch.x>l  (P.  K.) 

Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  University  (Non- 

.'«MTt.). 

Tlartwick  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 


Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Biblo  Teachers'  Training  School  ilnfonlenomi- 
natioual). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  tlio  Trotivtant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  A merira 


Union    Theological    Seminary    (Interdenomina- 

tionan. 
Nit^wira  University  Seminary  of  Our   Lady  of 

Anpels(R.  C). 

A.  M,  Chesbroiigh  Seminary  (Chris.') 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary  -  l^apt.) 

St.  Bernard's  Theological  Seminary  .  K.  C.) 


St.  Bona  venture  Seminary  an<l  (^'ollvce  '  H.  (\) 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Carhednil  College  (K.  C.).. 

Ayden  Seminary  ( Free  Will  r.apt. ) 

Belmont  .\bbcy  Seminary  ( R.  (  .; , 

Biddlc  University  School  of  Theology  (colored) 

(Presb.) 
Shftw    University    Theological    School  (cohircd) 

i  Bapt.) 
H(K)d  Theological  Seminary  of  Livingstone  Cx)l- 

Icge(A.  M.  E.  Z.). 
AshlHud  C/tillego,  Theological  Seminary  <,  Bretlircn). 
Baldwin- W^allaco  College,  Nast  Theologiral  Senv 

inary  (M.  E.). 

St.  Charles  Theological  Seminarj-  ( R.  C.) 

Hebrew  Uniou  Cx)llege 

Lano  Theologiejil  Seminary  1  Prosl  >,) 


Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  We-:t  ( U.  C.) . . . 

St.  Miu-y's  Thcfjlodcal  Somiiifiry  ■  R.  (\ ) 

Evangelical     Lutlicran     Theological     Seminary, 

Capital  University. 
Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary  (,U.  Brelh.) 


Central  Theological  Seminary  ol  the  Refianied 

Church  in  the  United  States, 
Fhidlav  College,  Department  of  Theology  (Church 

ofOo'iy 

Konvon  Cx)ncge  Diy inity  School  (P.  K.) 

Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlin  College 

(Nonscct.), 


E.  8.  Havjghunt,  D.  D. 

M,  a.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  D.  D. 
Bev.  L.  A.  Laorsen. 
Albert  B.  Marshall,  D.  D.. 

LL.D. 
Henry  J.  Weber,   Ph.  D., 

D.  !>.,  dean. 
Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.  D. 
J.  Preston  Seane,  D.  B. 

J.  Ross  Stevenaoa,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Mgr.  James  F.  Mooney. 

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
E.  L.  Carey,  C.  M. 

Rudolph  Grabau. 

John  Murray  At  wood,  D.  D. 

Florian  J.  Reichert,  C.  SS.  R. 


John  P.  Vlchert,  D.  D.,  dean. 

Alfred  Ililler,  D.  D.,  chair- 
man. 
Jamof.  S.  Luckey,  president 

Will  him     Hoge     Marquci>s, 

[>.  n..  LL.  D.,  dean, 
linghnll    E.    W.    Fosbrok^ 

D.  D. 
C>Tus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  acting 

pre:  idcnt. 
Arthur  C.  McGiflert,  D.  D^ 

LL.  1>.,  president. 
William  T.  Likly,  C.  M. 

William  Hoffman,  principal. 
Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.  D. 
Jain<»<  J.  Hartley,  D.  D.,  pco- 

rector. 
Alexander  M.  Hk:kev,O.F.M. 
John  r.  Chidwiok,  D.  D. 
J.  K.  Sawyer,  .\.  B. 
lit.  Rev.  1  eo  Haid,  O.  S.  B., 

\y.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 

Nifliohis  F.  Roberts,  D.  D., 

di'dn. 
William  O.  Carrington,  D.  D. 

J.  Allen  .Miller,  D.  D. 
Freileric  Cramer,  D.  D. 

Bonif-ice  Bus's,  c.  PP.  S. 
K'iiuriiuiiin  Kohler,Ph.  D. 
Willi jni   ^[cKibbin,    D.   D.. 

1.1 .  n. 

W'w  Rev.  Frank  J.  L.  Beck- 

iTuiti.  s.  T.  D. 

V(  1  y  Ri'V.  James  A,  Mcl'^ad-  • 

•it'i],  rector. 
y.  W.  Steilhorn,  D.  D. 

Jfxhih   v.    I^andis,  Ph.  D., 

\\  I). 
Henry  J.  Christman,  D.  D, 

WDliam  Harris  Guyer»  D.  D^ 

presi<.ienl. 
George  F.  Smythe,  D.  D. 
Edward  Increase  Bosworth, 

J).     D.-     George    Walter 

Fisko,  D.  B. 
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LaoatkMi. 


priDAfleidf  Ohio. 

Vilbcrforoe^  Obio 

<priia,  Ofaio. ..... 

Eugene,  Greg 

Valgm,  Qrag... ........ 

tJeatty,  Pa. 


Betheltaem,  Pa. 
[:hest«r,  Pa...., 


SattysburgfPa^.. 

LancBstcr,  Fa......... 

Llnooln    ITiiivanity, 

Pa 
tfeadvlUe^Bi 


.  ThaokteiciU  Seminary  oi  the  General  Synod  of 
Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  United  States. 

Tbflolqeical  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Churdi  in 
tbo  United  States. 

Lioooln  University  Theological  Department 
(Prcsb.). 

lieadviUe  Theological  Sobool  (Unita.) 


Dvo-hrook,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  (Mount 
Airy).  Pa. 

Philadelpliia^  Pa 

PhUadetphia  (German- 
town),  Pa. 

PhiIadel(Aila,Pa 

Pittsburgh,  PlL 


Do. 


T>o 

telfnsgrove,  Pa. 


ir'illanoya.  Pa. . 
ITolnmbia,  S.  C. 


Do. 
Do., 


One  \Vest.S.C 

Fackson  Tenn 

Evimt)erJin     Heights, 

Tenn. 
FCno.xvf  lie,  Tonn 


J^ashvlllc,  Tenn. 
3ewanee,  Tenn,. 
A-ustin,  Tex..... 


Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Name  ol  liM»titutioa. 


Prc<ddent  or  dean. 


WiUenberg   College,   liamma    Divinily   School     Davjd  II.  Bauslin. 

WUberforoG  University,  Payne  Theological  SemM    George  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 
nary^A.M.E.). 

United  Presbyterian  Thoologica]  Seminary 

Eugene  nn)le  rnivorsUv  (Cnris.  or  r>l>r.) 

JDmball  S<^ool  of  TheoJo^y 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (  R.  C.) 


Moravian  College  Thoolopksil  Seminary. 
CroMT  Theolc^ical  Seminary  (Bapt.) . . . 


St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (S.  C.) 

Latheran  Thclogical  Seminary  at  Philadelphia... 

Divinity  School  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
St.  Vincent  Seminary  ( U.  C.) 


Temple  University  Theological  School  c  Nonsect.) . 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  (United  Presb.). 

Reformed  Prosbytorian  Thcolofrical  Seminary 


Western  Theological  Seminary  ( l*rosb.) 

Susquehanna  University  School  of  TheoloRy  (P'v. 
lAith.). 

ViUanova  College,  .\ni?a.>itinian  SrhoUujtic  De- 
partment (R.C.). 

Allen  University,  Dickerson  Theological  Seminary 
(A.  Nf.  K.J. 

Columbia  Theol.ogiital  Seminary  i  I'rcsb.) 

Lutheran  Theological  S«Mni'i-ary  of  the  United 
Svno<i. 

Ers'kine  Theological  Seminary  (.\.  U.  Trosb.) 

Lane  College  Theological  School  (Colo.  M.  E.) 

Johnson  Bible  College 


Knoxvillc  College  Theological  School   (colored) 

(Un.  Pre.sl).). 
VanvlcrMll  University  Sch(H)l  of  Religion  (nonscc- 

tarlan). 
Uuivc.-^ity  of  the  South  Theohtgical  Department 

(P.  K.) 
Austin  Presliyterian  Thfological  .>eniinary 


Do 

MBrstmU,T8X.. 


Peniei,  Tex. 
?cgn!n,Tox. 


Tyifr,  Tex 

V^'aco,  Tex 

Br  id  gowater .  V^a 

Ly  nchbiirg,  Va 

Petersburg.  Va 

Ridimond,  Va 

Do 


Theological  Seminary, 

Va. 
Bethany,  W.Va 


NMbotah,Wto. 


Scho^)l  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Son thwc--^ tern  Bai>tlst  Theological  Seminary 


Britc  College  of  the  IJi:>lc,  Texas  Christian  Univer^ 
sity. 

Bi.-^op  Colli-^'c  Theological  Department  (colored) 
fBaT>t.). 

Penii'K'oll*';,'*-  Pi  partmont  of  Theology  {  Naxarine). 

(»uaif»lni»f'  Collrgo,  Dcfurtment  of  Theology  (col- 
ored; 1  B;ipL.}. 

Tevis  Cullfgc.  Thedogicjil   Department  (colored 

Paul   Qulnn  College,   Department  of  Theology 

(A.  \f.  i:.). 

Bri1ge\v;iicr  ('ollege  BiMe  l^pertment  (Breth.).. 
Virginia  rhcologicnl Seminary  andCx>llege(  Bapt.). 

Bishoi>  Payne  Divinity  S<-hool  (  P.  K.) 

Union  Tlic<»Iogi(^ai Seminal y  in  Virginia  (Presb.). 


Vinrinia  Union  Cniver^ity  Theological  Depart- 
ment (Colored)  (BajJt.j. 

The</logical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Fiplscopal 
Chiircli  in  Vfrglnia. 

Bethany  (k^llt'rge,  I>«>partment  of  Mini.>terlal  Edu- 
cation. 

Nasholah  House  (Rpiscoi>al) —..... ..J  Edward  A.  Lambao^  D.  D* 


Josei>h  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Kugone  (\  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Tallwtt,  D.  D. 
Lej^nder  Sehncrr,  O.  S.  B., 

president. 
J.  Tavlor  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
Milton    G.    Evans,    D.    D., 

LL.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

John  C.  Bowman,  D.  D. 

J.  B.  Rendall,  D.  D.         ,^^ 

Franklin     C.     Southworth, 

I>.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rt.    Rev.    Mgr.    ITciiry    T. 

Dmmgoole,  n.  I).,  rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

(George  G.  Bartlctt,  S.  T.  B. 
FrodOTick  J.  Maune,  C.  M. 

Walter  B.  Shuraway.  D.  D, 
John    ^(cNaughcr,   D,   D.. 

LL.  D. 
Richard    Cameron     Wvlie, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Kel^o.  Ph.  D.,D.D. 
Franklin  P.  Nfanhart,  D.  D. 

dean. 
Joseph  A.  Hickoy.  O.  S.  A,, 

J.C.  D.,  regent  of  studies. 
I.  H.Alston,  B.  D. 

Thornton  Wlialing,  D.  D. 
Andrew    (i.    Voigt,    D.   D« 

LL.  n. 
F.  Y.  Prosslv,  D.  D. 
J.  F.  I.ane.  t'h.  D. 
Ashley     Sidney     Johnson, 

LL.  D. 
R.  W.  McGrani\han,  D.  D. 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  D.  D. 

Cleveland    Keith   Benedict. 

D.  D. 
Thom:\s  W.  Currie,  B.  D., 

chairman  of  faculty. 
Hoyt  M.  Dobbs,  D.  D. 
Benajfth  H.  Carroll,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
Colby  D.  Hall,  A.  M. 

Charles  H.  Maxson,  B.  Dl. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  MeConnell. 


Rev.  D.  C.  Fowler,  theologi- 
cal teacher. 


John  P.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 
C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 
Walter  W.   Moore,   D    D., 

LL.  D. 
George  Rice  Hovey,  D.  D. 


Berrjrman  Green,  D.  D. 
H.  I  J.  Calhoun,  Ph.  D. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIHECTOET,  1918-19. 
— PREaioe.vTH  OB  Deans  of  Professional  Schools— Continued, 

1.  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY— Conllnned. 


OcDnamowoc,  Wis... 

MymMilh,  WL* 

Bl.  Krancia.  WlJ 

WuuvmoN,  Wli 

rilEvopiily,  Ala 

Lilllr  Rock,  Ark..... 

ItMWlfy.ciil 

Los  Aiigi'lu,  Cal 

Do 

SsD  Frauciwo.Ciil.-- 

uo 

IM 

UO 

ftindi  rlnrs,  ChI 

BbinrDTd   Ualvvrsllf, 

BDuMer.CVilo 

HBmfi.L-olo 

Ne«'Hilvru,Conn... 
WmdilnBton,  U.C.... 

Po 

Po 

Ilo 

I>D 

Dr>l»Dd,  Fls 

(iulnwville,  FU 

^ihrni.llB 

Atlanta,  tia 

Do 

XurDn.na 

UowDWj  Idaho 

]!lv:nlnEtaii,  Ut 

ChlrtiEo,  111 

Do-.- 

vlv.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Llo^'.'."'.','.','.'."'. 
Do 

frlwim'.'lli""'""!'! 
niuoniliiglon,Ind.... 
Danville,  lud 

Indliinipolla,  Ind 

ito.v:. 

Notre  DBinc,  Ind 

VnltMralio,  Ind 

IXMMolDcg.lDKa.... 

lovra  City,  low.1 

LBwrrncelKiimk 

Topeko,  Kaiu 

IjiiinEtnn,  Ky 

Baton  Itoufx.  l4 


CoHegf  of  the  Immaculnte  Conwptton  Theological 

School  (R.  C), 
Tha  Ulsslon  Uou 


2.  SCHOOLS  OF  LAW 


Arkansas  Law  Bphool 

ttnlvenlty  ol  Calllomia  Brhnol  ol  Iiir[«r>Fuafni . ._ 
UnlTstally  ol  Soulborn  CBlKotnia  Colicpj  ol  Lav,. 
BouthweiitcrnUnivcraily.BrhoaloILaw.... 
HutlngsCollegeafUiw.UnlTMiiliyafCalllo 
law  Department  o[  St,  IpmaLliu  Ualvcniiy. 

Ban  Francisco  Law  School - 

Son  Fraaelsco  YDimg  Uch'i  Cluliliuu  AasoeUiiou 
Law  School. 

Unlyerally  ol  Santa  Clara  Injllliite  ol  Iwiw 

Lelond  Staulotd  Juutor  Unlreraltf,  Law  School-. 


isP.BrowD.C.SS.R., 


rolrerslty  ol  Colorado,  School  ol  Law 

Univor."tty  ol  Denver  La*  School 

Yale  llnivorsU.y  Law  Sohool 

Cdtholle  UidvetElty  of  America  iichoul  ul  Law 


,  John  D.  HemlriK.  LL.  D. 

.   (loorpi  i:.  Manly,  LK  B. 

'"Iiomu  Waller  S wan JL.L.B. 


'.    ThomasC.  Canisiui,hi.  D., 


Uolvoreity  otOoorgla,  Law  Dot>urtruen( 
AClaata  Law  SchooL 


Emory  Uniterdly,  Lamar  Sih 


!r  Unlrnsily  LawSeliool 

eralty  ol  Idiho  College  ol  Lau 


IllinoLi  Weslcyan  Unlvcrally.  Bloomlncton  Las 

School. 
ChU«go  Law  Schoot,  Law  Dciortnical,  Mldlaiu 

Oiicnco-kflnl  Law  Brhool 

Da  FanHimvurdly  l«w  Sthool 

UBmlllon  Collwe  ol  Law 

Joha  Manhall  Caw  School 

Loyola  Unlvniilty  Colli^  o[  Law _ 

Northern  UllsubUnlvoiBlty  Law  School 

Norlhwoslem  Unlvendly  1,bw  School 

U  111  veralty  ol  Chicago  I -a  w  School.. 

UniTenltyoflllinofiColliwanAw ' 

Indiima  linlverslty  S>-huolorLaw...- -....., 

Central  Normal  College  School  ol  Law 

Bcajainia  Harrison  I>aw  School 

UnlvenltyoIlndlananoUi,  Indl;inal.awSHiaol.. 

Dnlvemlly  of  Notre  riame,  Iaw  Dciurimcnt 

Valpuiiso  Unlveralty  Law  School 

Drake  Unlvecilly  CallcgD  oILaw 

Slate  Dal  vondtToI  Iowa  Collrite  or  Law 

Utdver^ty  ot  lunsaa  law  School 

Wwhblim  College  School  of  Law , 

Unlvsrally  ol  K^tuoky  College oILaw 

leHaun  School  ol  Law 

Stale  DnlrenllyCeDlral  Law  School  (colored)... 

Uolvorilty  of  Louisville,  Law  Department 

Louisiana  Stale  Unlvenity ,  Law  Uexiart  menl 


lyola  Unlvei^ty  IJiw  Schoi 
■  tilano  ITnlvBTidty  of  Loui.ulaj 
I'nlvmity  Dl  Uabie  Collcicc  of  I 


'ollcgo  ol 


?n{uiiln  F.L<l)ditaa,LL.D. 
luJe*  r.  Cflnul7LL.  H, 


William  D.  TbampsoD,  act- 


John    J.    Tobias,    LL. 


.    Francis  X.  Bunch,  LL.  D. 


.    Frederick  Juchhoff.LL.  D. 


I,  Hopliuni,  LL.  D. 


nmldei 
Theophlli 


eophllunI.Uoll.LL.U. 
:    William 'lIoyiUM  l^L.D.  ' 


AlhcflJ.  Hanio,  LL.  B. 

am  T.  Laltertf,  A.  H. 

a  Thomas  R.  GcrdOD. 

les  B,  SeTitwur.  LL.  I 

BohMl  L.  Tullta,  LL.  B 
Iliieh  C.  Caee,  LL.  B. 


Uolvnilty  ol  llurylaiiil  Law . 


FBESIDEirrB  OB  DEANS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
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XXII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Professional  SniooLS— Continued. 

2.  BCHOOl.S  OF  LAW-Contlnued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Boeston,  M 
Do.. 
I>o.. 
Do.. 


Cambridge,  MaaB. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Do 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Juekson.  Min 

University.  Miss. . . 
Columbia,  Mo 


Kan-sasCitv,  Mo. 

St.  LoiiIb,IIo... 

Do 

Do 

.Mi^wula,  Mont.., 
Lincoln,  Nebr... 


Omaha,  Nabr 

Do.  ........•>>•«« 

Newark,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

llbara,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 


SvTaciise.  N.  Y 

Chapel  IliU,  N.  C 

Durham,  N.  C-. 

AVake  Forrest,  N.  C... 
University,  N.  Dak... 

Ada.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Do. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 


Cohimbiis.  Ohio.. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Do 

Norman,  Okla.... 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem.  Oreg 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Philodeiphia,  Pa. 

Do 


Boston  Uulversilv  School  of  Law. . 

Portia  School  of  Law 

Suffolk  Law  School 

Northeatem  College  School  of  Law. 

Howard  University  Law  School 


University  of  Michaieun  Law  School 

Detroit  CollcRO  of  Law  (conducted  by 
Young  Men's  Christian  .\s:>ocialion). 


Oclroit 


University  of  Detroit  T  aw  Srhool 

University  of  Munncsota  CoIIcrc  of  Law ! 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.) ' 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law 

Mlllsaps  College  Law  Sdiool 

University  of  Mi.vlsslppi,  Dcpirtnicnt  of  Law 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  I  .aw 


Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  Coflcpe  ol  Law 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance 

St.l<ouL<(  University  luitltute  of  Law 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis  Lnw  Scliool. 

University  of  Montana  Collf'iic  of  Law 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law 


Creighton  Univer<»ity,  Crclghton  Collcfrp  (jf  Law... 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  .S<.hool  of  Law 

New  Jersey  Law  School 

Union  Univen^lty,  Albany  Law  S<'hool , 

St.  Lawrence  University,' Rrocklyn  Low  School... 

University  of  Buffalo.  TkitTalo  Law  Sihool 

Cornell  University  CoIIcko  of  Law 

Columbia  Universit y  S<'lu)ol  of  Law 

Fordham  Universit  y  School  of  Law 

New  York  Law  Bchbr)! 

New  York  University  Law  School 


I 

a^v ' 

uw  l>i'parljueiil ' 


Syracii.«5e  University  Collcpo  of  I 
tniver«ity  of  North  Car(»liua  Lu 
Trinity  College  Law  SehooL 

W^e  Forrest  College  Law  School 

University  of  {lorth  Dakota  School  of  Law 
Ohio  Northern  Univensity,  College  of  Law. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law . . 


Young  Men's  Cliristian  Assofiali'»n  Night   Law 

School. 
Baldwin-Wallace  foHepe.  rieve'anfl  T  aw  Sch(K)l.. 
Western  Reserve  L'uivcisity,  Iiaukliii  T.  l.<acku.s 

Law  School. 

Ohio  State  l.-niversity  College  of  Law , 

St.  John's  University  College  of  Law , 

Toledo  University  College  of  Law , 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law 

Law  School,  University  of  Oregon 

Willamette  University  College  of  1  :»w , 

Dickinson  College,  Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Temple  University  Law  S<-hool 

University  of  I'emisylvania  Law  School 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Manila,  P.  I ; 

Rio    Piodras,    Porto 
Rico. 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.... 

Knoxville.Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Austin,  Tbz 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
Chariot  te8>-ilie,  Va..... 

J>exington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash 


Duquesne  Um' versity  S<.hool  of  Law 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Flttshiirgh  Law  Sdiool. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  <'ol!eg"  of  Law " 

University  of  Porto  Kico  College  of  Law 


University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 

University  of  South  I.^akota  College  of  Law 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

The  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

Vanderhilt  University  Law  School 

University  of  Texas.  Depjirlment  of  Law 

University  of  L- tab  ("ollege  of  Law 

l^niversity  of  Vircinia,  Department  of  Law 

Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of  Law.. 

Richmond  College  School  of  Law 

University  of  Washington  Law  School 


President  or  dean. 


ITomer  Albers,  LL.  B. 

Arthur  W.  Mcl.Kan,  J.  M. 

Glea«»on  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 

Frank  Palmer  Spcare,  presi- 
dent. 

Ro.seoe  Pound,  Ph.  !>., 
LL.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Benjamin  D.  Edwards,  Ph. 
B.,e.\ecutivc  director:  Wil- 
liam Krichbaum,  LL.  B., 
de>in. 

Judge  (Jeorge  S.  Uosmer. 

William  R.  Vanoe.  LL.  D. 

Oeorge  T.  Simpson. 

JudRe  (feorgo  L.  Bunn. 

A.  11.  Whitfield,  LL.  D. 

Leonard  J.  Farley,  LL.  D. 

Oeorge  L.  Clark,  S.  J.  D.,  ac^ 
ing  dean. 

Edward  D.  Ellison. 

Cicorgo  L.  Corli*;.  LL.  B. 

Eustace  C.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 

Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 

Richard  L.  Ooo<le,  LL.  D. 

All.crt  N.  Whitlock,  LL.  B. 

William  Granger  Hastings, 
A.  B. 

Paul  L.  Martin.  LL.  B. 

Judge  Alexander  C.  Troup. 

Richard  D.  Currier.  LL.  B. 

J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.  I). 

WilliamP.Rii'hardson,LL.D. 

CarlosC  Alden.  J.  D. 

Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  LL.  B. 

Harlan  F.  Stone.  LL.  B. 

John  Wha'en,  LL.  D. 

<^Ieoige  Chase.  LL.  B. 

Frank  11.  Sommcr,  LL.  D. 

Frank  R.Walker.  LL.  B. 
Lucius  Polk  McClehee.  A.  B. 
Samuel  Fox  Mordecai.  LL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  OuUev,  LL.  D. 
(Je.)rge  F.  Wells,  LL.  D. 
Jav  P.  Tagearl.  LL.  B. 
Alfred  B.  Pi«iie.liit,  LL.  B., 
deuii. 


Willis  Vi<kery.  LL.  D. 
V.'altcr   Thoiiui3   Dumuore, 

LL.  B. 
John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
John  P.'Manton. 
Aaron  IL  Cohn,  LL.  B. 
Jiilien  C.  Monnet,LL. B. 
Edward  W.Hope,  Ph.D. 
I.  H.  Van  Winkle,  LL.  B. 
William  Trickett,  LL.  1). 
Francis  Chapman.  LL.  D. 
WilJiam    K.    Mikell,    B.    S., 

LL.  M. 
Judge  Joseph  M.  Swearingcn. 
John  DouRia';  Shafer.  LL.  D. 
Tieorge  .\.  Malcolm,  LL.  B. 
Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.  D. 

Jno.  Pevre  Thomas,  jr. 
Marshall  McKusick.  LL.  B. 
Charles  H.  Evans,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  A.  M. 
Nathan  Oreen.  LL.  T>. 
John  Bell  Keeble,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 
William  H.  Learv.  J.  D. 
W'illiam  Minor  Life,  LL.  D. 
Jo.seph  R.  Long,  LL.  B. 
F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D. 
John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M« 
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XXII. — PRBsrofiMTB  OB  Dbans  OF  PROFESSIONAL  Sthools— Ouitinued. 

2.  aCHOOLS  OF  LAW-€antliiiied. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Presldont  or  dean. 

SpokaiM,  Wish 

MonEantom-o.  W.  Va,.. 
Ifadison.  Wis 

(kmzaga  Uni varsity.  Department  of  Taw 

Wast  Virginia  University  College  of  Law.......... 

Unlv*n«ity  of  Wiscon-*Mn  Taw  f^fhrml ,    ,,,,,....,-- 

Edward  J.  Camkon,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Craig  Jones,  LL.  D. 
Harry      Sansar      Ridiard.-; 

Milwatike<'.  Wis 

Ifa^ntiette  TJniversitv  folletre  of  T^nw.. ............ 

LL'.  D. 
Max  Schoets.  A.  B..  LL.  B. 

8.  SCHOOLS  OF  BfEDICINE. 
((H)  designates  tlie  medit'al  school  as  Homeopathic  and  (R)  as  Eelecticl 


Binningbam,  Ala. 


Mobile,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Lomsi  IJnda  and  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Los  A  ngeles,  Cal 


Do. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Do 


Do 

BouMor  and  Pcnver, 
Colo. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washiugtcp,  D.  C 

Do 

Vo 

Atlanta,  Ga 


Aupwt^  Oa. 
Chic,»jo,  111... 


University  of  Alabama,  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 
University  of  Alabama,  Dopnrtment  of  Medicine.. 

University  of  Arkansiis,  Medic-ul  I>e[)artraent 

College  of  Medical  Kvangelists 


Los  Angnles  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Cuiifornia. 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Siirpoons. 

College  of  Phvsii  lans  and  Surj^eons 

Lelatid  Stan  lord  Junior  Umveriiity  School  of 
Meciirino.  ^ 

Univer^ty  of  California,  Medical  School* 

University  of  ColornMo,  f^chool  of  ViMlicine 


YaJ«  University,  I >ep:iTt.mcnt  of  Medicine , 

Georg<!  Wa^hiiiVton  rnlvorsity,  MtMlical  v^chool... 

G«»on;oto\vn  University,  School  of  Mc<licine , 

Howard  University,  Medical  College  (colored) 

AtlatJtji    Medl«U   College,    School    of   Medicine, 

Kmory  I.  niversity. 
MpiJicarPepartment,  I'niversity  of  Georgia 


Chici\co  Collcpe  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  School 
of  Mr-dii'inc  of  l.oyola  University. 
1)0 !  Chicago  Hospital,  and  Jenner,  Medlctil  College 


I>o ]  jr.Jinrmjum  Medicall  Collece  and  H<*pital  (H). .. 

Uo Northwestern  U niversity ,  Medical  School 


1)0. 

J>o. 


Bloonilnfitoii  and  In- 
<lian:tpoli*^,  Iml. 

Io\v:i  Cilv,  Iowa 

l»o-.* 


Ro;MJ:ilr    and 
roncc,  Karw. 

I.oiiisvilic,  Ky 


Law- 


RiLsli  Mi'dlcid  College,  Univrrsilv  of  Cliictiiro. 
l.Tuiversity  of  Illinois,  College  of  Medicine..,. 


Indiana  T'^nlvorsitv  Kclux)l  of  Medicine, 


State  University  of  Iowa,  (^ollcje  of  Modii-lne 

State  Univei"sity  of  Iowa,  Homeopathic  Medical 

l)ep:irtinent. 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Mctlicine , 


L«wis  C.  Morris,  U.  D. 

Tucker  H.  Fraier,  M.  D. 
Morgan  Smith.  M.  D. 
N«wton  G.  Evans,  M.  D^ 

president. 
George   H.    Kress,    M.    D, 

rieufi. 
Charles  W.  Bryson,  M.  D. 

H.  D*Arcy  Power,  M.  D. 
William  Ophuls,  M.  D. 

Herl^ert  C.  Moffitt,  M.  D. 
Charles  N.  Mender,  M.  D. 

George  Blumer.  M.  D. 
William  C.  Borden,  M.  D. 
Gcorce  M.  Kol>er,  M.  D. 
Kdward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
W.  S.  ElWn,  M.  D. 

William    H.   Doughty,    ir- 

M.  D. 
Lawrence  Ryan.  M.  D. 

Erx^kiel  P.  Murdock,  M.  D, 

dean. 
Jos.  V.  Cobb,  M.  D. 
Arthur  Isaac  Kendall,  M.  D., 

acting  dean. 
John  Nfilton  Dodson,  M.  D. 
AIlH-rt      C.      Eyclt^voief^ 

.M.  P. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Leo  W.  Dean,  M.  D. 
GooTK^  Royal,  M.  D. 


S«!ni.K»l  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D, 
(ican;   Mcrwin  T.  s>udler, 
o'.  I).,  associate  dean. 
University  of  Louisville,  Medical  Dcpurliuent. Hfury  Emw  Tuley,  M.  D. 


Nrw  <  >rlcftns.  La i  Tulane  I'uivorsit v  of  I  ouLsluna.  Sc-Ikk)!  of  NfeUicine..  IsadoVe  Dver,  M.  D. 


Druit-ivviok  and  Port- 
lan<l,  Mo. 

Baltiniorn,  Md , 

I'O 


Booion,  Moss. 


Do 

Po 

Ann  Arl>or,  Mich. 
Do 


IJowdoin  Medicaf  School 


Addison  iJ.  iWyor,  U.  D. 

J.  \VlutndgeWillUms,M.D. 
J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  M.  D. 

Edward  H.  Bradford,  M.  I>. 
(lo:ui. 

Tufts  College,  Medical  School Ch  ii  li  s  F.  Paintor,  M.  D. 

Boston  I'niveisitv,  :!k;hool  of  Nfedicijjc   H; i  John  P.  Suthorhind,  M.  D. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ali"lical  i-t-hool Victor  C.  Va;i}.'liau,  M.  P. 

U"  lU'oi'i.'hi.-    Nf«.ilical  I  Wiil)ert  B.  Hinsdale,  M.D. 


John-;  Hopkins  Tniversityj,  M«'i.n';..»  .  « i;.ijiiiiiijt. . 
L'fiiversity  of  Marvland,  School  of  .Medicine  and 

Collo^'C  of  Physicians  and  Sur^-oiLs. 
Harvard  L'liivcrsity,  .Medic.U  Svhool , 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minnca{>olis,  Miim 

University,  Miss , 

Columbia,  Mo , 

St.  1  ouis,  Mo , 

.0 

iQ , 

Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nebr. 


I'nivorsitv    of   Mir-bi-.' »ii. 
r-^hool. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surj-'ery  •' 

University  of  Minnesota.  Medical  School 

University  oi  MLssissinpi,  School  of  Medicine 
University  of  MLs:,ourI,  School  of  Metlicine... 
St.  I  ouls  College  of  l*hvsiclans  and  Surgeons 

St.  Louis  L^ niversity,  >^hool  of  MedicLiK) 

Wasliington  University,  Medical  School i  Pliiiip  A.  ShaHer.  M.  D. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Colk'f,'c  of  Mcdidno j  Irving  S.  (Xitier,  IC.  D« 


J.  Henry  Oarstens,  U.  D. 
E.  P.  Lyon,M.  D. 
WaJler  S.  Leathers,  M.  D. 
Guv  L.  Noyos,  M.  D. 
Widdo  Brigra,  M.  D. 
Hdmui  W.  Loeb,  M.  D. 


*  Isdudes  electives  in  hom<Lopathy  in  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  school. 
>  Became  a  part  of  education  system  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  July  1,  191& 
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XXII. — PxEOEUUiTB  OB  DsAHA  OF  Pbopebsionai.  JSc»ooi.»-~OontiBued. 

8.  BCHOOLfi  OF  MEDICINE— OontiPiMd. 
1(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopathic  and  (E)  as  Eclectic.) 


L.o<?ation. 


Lincohi,  Nelbr 

Omaha,  Nabr..^.^.. 

HaoovarjN.  H 

Albany,  «.Y 

BmoklyB,  N.  Y....... 

Bii/Talo,  N.  T 

New  Vork,  N.T 


New  York  and  Ifhaca, 

N'.  y. 
New  York,  N.  Y...... 

Uv .  ••«*■••«•■••••• 

J-'O.  •«•*•«•«••••>•• 

STraciise,  N.  Y 

Clwr^lHill,  N.C 

R'h'igh,  N.  C 

Wiike  Forest,  N.  C... 
I'nivtwaty,  N.  Dak. .. 
Cincmnati,  Obia 

Do 

Cleveland,  Obia. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do 


Nomian    and    Okta- 

h'ftToa  City.  Okia. 
Portl'.ind,  Oreg 


IliiUdelphia.  Pa. 
Do ,^^ 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Pittshurgh,  Pa. 
Manila.  P.  I — 


CKirle^ton,  S.  C... 

Voraiilion,  S.  Dak 

Mt'Tiiphis,  Teim 


Name  or  institution. 


Llncofai  Ifedical  CoTlege  (E) 

JaiM  A.  Cnsifhton  Ifiidicai  College 

Dartmouth  Medical  Sohool 

AlbazKT  Medical  College,  Union  University 

LflBg  lalMid  CoUese  Hospital 

Unhrersity  of  Tiuinlo,  Medical  Dorartment 

ColiimT>ia  University  College  of  Phyiicians  and 

ftor^na. 
Cornell  University,  Medical  ConcRo ^... 

Fondham  University,  Fchool  of  Medicine 

University  and  Bellovue  Ha^pital  Meilical  College. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical   C>onegc   and 

Flower  Hospital. 

Byracase  Uiiiversity,  Collo^'c  «f  Medicine 

Unircrsity  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Medidne. . 
Shaw  TTnlv-orsity,  Leonard  Modical  Sc'!u)oI<colurod) 

Wake  Forest  Collo^,  bchool  of  Modicine  /. 

University  of  North  Dakota.  School  of  Medicine... 

Ui^vorslt v  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Medicine 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

Western  Reserve  I'nivorsity,  Sdiool  of  Medicine. . 

Ohio  State  Univarsity .  CqUomc  of  Mediciuo 

Ohio  BtiUe  Univer^ily,  College  of  Homeopathic 

Medicine. 
Univorsily  of  OkLihoma.  School  of  Moilciue 


President  or  dean. 


University  of  Oregon,  Modical  Sclux>l . 
Jefisrson  Medical  College 


Medico-Cluriiri^cal  College  and  Hos|)ital.  Graduato 

Sciiool  of  Medlciiie  of  Uic  University  of  PcuniJyl- 

vania. 

Temple  University.  Department  of  Modicine 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. . 
Woman's  Medical  Coliei;e  of  Pcmisylvauia  an<i  Its 

Hospital. 
Hahiiemami  MddicaK;olle;;t'uiMl  Hospital  of  Phila- 

deli»hiji  (H). 
Uxiivorsity  of  Pittsburj^h,  School  of  Melicino 


Nashville.  Tenn 

Dallas.  Ter...* , 

G:!lves'ton,  Tex 

Sail  Lake  aty,  Utah.. 

B'.i:li:igtoii,  Vt 

Ch iflottedville.  Va.... 

Rif'hmond,  Va 

Morguntown,  W.  Va.. 

>L:'lison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


Uni\or*sityof  the  Philippines,  College  of  Mo'Uciae 
iin'l  Siir;3ory. 

Me-li'^al  Coll«.:je  of  the  State  of  Sout  h  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota.  C<Allet.;o  of  Modieiiie... 
University  of  Tennessee.  College  ol  Medicine 


(  ~ 


VaU'lorbilt  UViiveisity.  School  of  Mo'li'iju:., 
Meharry  Mc  Lical  1  College  ( col«  'ri'-^l ) 


P.  L.  Wilwoth,  M.  D. 
James  K.  Clemens,  M.  D. 
John  M.  Gilc,  M.  D. 
Tliomas  ordway,  M.  D. 
Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D. 
C.  Sumner  Jones,  M.  D. 
Samuel  W.  I^ambert,  M.  D. 

Walter  L.  Niles,  M.  D.,  act- 

iur  dean. 
Joieph  Dvme.  M.  D.,  dean. 
Samuel  A.    Br(»wn,    M.  D, 

dean. 
Boyal  S.  Copoland.  M.  D. 

John  L.  HefTron,  M.  D. 
Issae  H.  Manning.  M.  D. 
George  H.  Stoldurd,  M.  D. 
Wilham  L.  PoU'nt.  M.  1). 
Hariev  E.  Frendi,  M.  1). 
(^iristian  R.  Holnn's,  M.  D. 
Rolla  L.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Haraann,  M.  D. 
E.  F.  McCampl>cIl,  M.  D. 
Claude  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 


Le  Roy  Long.  M.  D. 

J.   Mackenzie^ 
D« 


Kenneth   A 

M.  D. 
Russ  V.   Patterson,  M. 

dean. 


Baylor  University.  Kfe'Ucal  J>epirlmont, 
Umvorsitv  of  Texas.  Sohool  of  Me<li('ine. 


University  of  Utah.  School  of  Metlicine , 

University  of  Vermont.  College  of  Meihcine 

University  of  Virijiniii.  Motlical  Dcixirt;nent 

MediciU  (k>lloge  of  Virginia , 

W«sl  Viriiiniii  I'uivor^ity,  School  ol  .Meili<une , 

Univorjity  of  VVisronsin,  Medicnii  3.-h(K>l 

Marquette  University.  School  of  .Medicine 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
Williimi  Pepper.  M.  D. 
Martha  l^acy,  M.  D. 

W.  A.  Pear  son.  M.  D. 

Oeden  Mcthias  Edwards,  fr^ 

Fernando  Calderon.   M.  D^ 

dean. 
Robert  Wilson,  jr..  M.  D. 
Clu'istian  P.  Lommen,  M.  D. 

A.  riermsmeier  Wittouborz, 
M.  I>. 

B.  V.    IPuul'Iotun,    M.    D., 
acting  «leyu. 

G.  W.  Hubbard.  M.  D..  presi- 
dent. 
Edward  U.  Carv,  M.  D. 
WUliam  S.  (\irter.  .M.  D. 
Perrv  G.  Snow.  13.  A..  M.  D. 
Henry  C.  Tinkhum,  M.  D. 
Theodore  lli»iu;h.  M.  I^. 
Stuurl  McGnire  M.  I>. 
iohn  N.  Simjjson.  .VI.  D. 
Charles  K.  Har-kv.i    M.  D. 
Louis  F.  JoTni'in,  M.  D. 


Los  Angeles.  Cal . . 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Do 

Denver.  Colo 

Washin^n.  D.  C, 

Do 

Atlanta,  Os....*.. 
Do 


4.  SCHOOLS  OF   DENTISTRY. 

Uiii   •*rsiiy  oi  .■^f»ilfllcrn  C^jliJorni.i.  Collej^T  ol  T^ori' 

ti^<lry. 
<'olle:T  of  Physicians  and  STir;;oon.s.  Department  of 

l>?:itLstry. 

C III  V  (.'.^ity  of  C'aiUorniu.  CcjJlejje  of  JVntistry , 

<"o|»)i:i.lo  (oliese  of  Dental  Surgery  University  of 

i  ><  A:  iT. 

Gi'f.r.^e   VVxsliini^ton   University,   Department  ol 
Uentislry. 

Georj^eiown  Uiiiver.«Hty.  Dental  Department 

Howard  L'^niveraitv,  Dental  Colleise  (colored) , 

Atlanta  Dental  Colkige 

Southern  Dental  Colle(;c , 


I..e\vis  v..  I'or'l. 

Charles  lio.cion. 

Guv  S.  .VlilllHjrrv. 
H.  A.  F\Tm. 

Oscar  H.  IIuni.T.  M.  1>. 

Shirley  W.  liowles   D.D.  a 
Edward  A.  »alloch.  M.  D. 
Clande  Hughos. 
Shoppard  \v.  Fostar. 
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4.  SCHOOLS  OP  DENTISTRV—CDUtiDOed. 


leoriQ-tl 


Qilcaga'ralloca  o[  Dantul   Sur£erf,   Vulpimlso 

Northvutcrn  Ualvenlly,  Duntal  Srhnnl 

UolvfimtyDlllUiuila,  Uolletieaf  UcQllslrj- 

Indiana  Dental  Collc£a,Ua[rcrsltyn[Ind[aimpa]ls. 

Valpaniu  Unlvomlly,  Coileeo  ol  Df nMsIry 

aiatoUolvoraitjDlloWB.roTleKoiiIUpnllstry 

LaiiLivlIlBC(iIle|KiDtDcnLlslry,CuDlrul(.'nlverjlty 
of  KoaLiiclcT, 

Levala  Scluol  ol  DaatiKtrr,  Layob  I'lilrenlly 

TuliiQO  Uolvsnllf  oC  Lojl^jlanu,  Hi'Luol  oI  Uuo- 

BaltiDiiin  CoUdi^  dI  Ooalal  BurE^ry 

UniTenitTOtKaryland,  Tlenlnl  DenarluiBDt 

Ilword  Unlveriitr.  Doatal  School 

Tu[t)CollBEe.UonUlBchu«l 

XtniviirsitfDf  MleIll(iin,l^1li<ecD[l)enUil.-Jiir>ierr. 

Uolversily  ol  lOnneanta,  Colloio  of  DBnllslr  y 

KaosaaCliy  DonUIColIcgi) 

Westnm  Dentil  CnllcEB 

SI.  Louis  Uolianily.BctiMilnCriegii-itry 

WMhlnstonllnlyBnUr,  School  DlUeallalfy 

LlacoEn  Dental  ObIIces 

Oei^hton  UnlverslLy,  CollciEe  ot  Doullstry 

('oileKOof  JaraoyClty,  Danattnwnl  nf  Diinli.itfy... 

Uolverdltyaf  BuJlajD.  CotleceofDenttilry 

CollwB  o(  tlmtal  and  Oral  Sirnrrv  "1  New  lark. . 

Colutnlila  Unlv-fT-si'v,  riontai  Sm.vii 

NBWYotkColl-'Eli.il',.!.  II  ..    -. 

Clneliin»ll  Colic -■<  

OhloCdle«reu(i':ii   ■■■■..  

WcslBmHcsfUL' '  ■  Jiinl 

OhloSiileUni..  .      ,  It,-. 


rollPW  nt  DenlMry,  Ciylot  I'nh-ptsll j- 

TunuripnlalColloBB 

Si^ml  uf  Doulbtry,  Unlloil I'ullsgo  olVlrsinUi. 


President  or  dean. 

Tnimao  W.  Brophy,  LL.1>. 

ThomM  I^  Qtlmer, 


CharluC.  a: 
R.  J.  Rinaha 
Jumea  P.  Ht.,-.. 
Inhn  H.  EgDutrly. 
Wallace  CJrileDBvU. 
A.  Hu)^  Hippie. 
Herberts.  Sulpheo. 
DealelH.  Squire. 
WllltsmraTT,  11.  n. 
James  C.  Elbert,  illiectw. 
Alfred  R.SUrr. 
a.  3.  Junkernun,  U.  D, 
niory  T.  Smith. 
Frank  U.  CasTo. 
Harry  U,  EeTBana. 

I.  N'orOuin  RroomcH,  D,  D,& 
riiatlea  R,  Turaar,  k.  D. 

H.RdiniindFriewil. 
Jiisi'pb  A.  I'trdner. 
Iltnry  W.  Moriao 
U.  W.  Hubbard,  U.  I)., pr 

J.  S.  Wrinht. 

0.  F.  (;aml.Bll. 

1.  A.  r.  Uoggun,  Tholrman  ol 
[ocully. 

Hauty  L.  Bantbal,  D.  D,  S. 


S.  SCHOOLS  OF  I'H.VRSI.VCY, 


III 

,'li>^l'.'.'.\'.'.. 

Bin 

HLs,  Ind.... 

,  riiiirm.icy  Dc- 


CalllamlaCollrgt 
Collpw  ill  rnysi. 


\  Colten  ol  Pha 
rotMluaalE'h 
StataCdlMBi 


Tii.ftIiitaCoUFii*otPiilrmney 

InJiaaapollsODltefiDol  rhamuu-y 

School  of  I'harmacy,  Purdue  L'lilvprsliv. . 
University  ol  Noire  Daine,  Hrhool  ol  I'lian 
VKlpuolso  University,  DaiBrtmcot  oC  I'ht 


Lulrd  J.  Stabler,  H.  S. 
Franklin  T.  Qroen. 
John  Henry  Flint. 

Francis   Ramahy,    Pb,   D, 

ni:tln)i  dean. 
II.  E.  Esluaiwskl. 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  U.D. 

Rolicrt  C.  Wilson,  bead  old*-" 

iicorge  F.  l-ayna. 
R.  C.  Hood. 

(ieoTEe  Louis  Semrd,  Ph.  O. 
William  B.  Day,  acUbc  dean. 
C.  C.  Sherrard. 
Ferd.  A.  Uuelln. 
Chitrles  B.  Jordan,  IL  S. 
Robert  L«  OrtdiD. 

.. g_g_ 
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XXII. — Prbsidbnts  or  Deans  of  Professional  Schoot^s — Continued. 

5.  SCHOOLS  of  PUARMACY— Continued. 


LoraXlaa. 


les  Moines,  Iowa. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa...... 

Lawrence,  Kans 

LxjhvfUe,  Ky , 

Neve  Orleans,  La...., 


Do. 


Orono,  Me 

Baltimore^  Md 

boston,  Mass. , 

Ann  ArT>or,  Mich. . .. 
Bi^  Rapids,  Micfa.... 
M  i  nneapoJis,  Minn . . . . 

U  n  i  vcrsitv.  Miss 

Kansas  Citjr,  Mo. ... , 


Pt.  Louis.  Mo... 
Missoula,  Mont . 
l^inooln,  Nebr... 
Omaha,  Nebr... 
JiTscy  City,  N.  J 
Newark,  N.J... 


Alfiany,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y , 

New  York,  N.Y 


Do 

CbapclHiU,  N.  C... 


Raleigh.  N.C 

Apicultural   College, 
N.  l>ak. 

Ada,  Oliio , 

(Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

Cleveland,  Ohio , 


Columbus.  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

Coriallis,  Oreg , 

fori  land,  Oreg. , 

rhUadeliihia,  Fa 

Do 

rittiiburgh,  Ta 


Name  of  institution. 


^ro^>id«•llt  ordean. 


Rio  nodras,  Tort^  RIoo 
Trovidence,  R,  1 


Charleston,  B.C.. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
Mcmpliis,  Tenn . . . 


Nashriilo,  Tenn, 
Do... 


Dallas  Tex. 


fJalvcston,  Tex 

Fait  I>ake  City,  Ctah. 
Riihmond,  ^a 


rnllman.  Wash 

tk-uttlc,  Wa.sh , 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Madi-!on,  Wis 


Highbmd  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Collejre  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  kan.sas.  Kchool  of  Pharmacy 

Louisville  College  of  I^harraacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  rbarmacy  (atliliatcd  with 

Loyola  University). 
Xulane  University  6l  Louisiana,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Maine,  Depart  mont  of  rhawnacy 

Department  of  Pharmacy.  University  of  Maryland 

Mwmtdnisetts  College  of 'Pharmacy 

University  of  Michigan,  Collego  of  I'harmacy 

Ferris  In.s*titute,  Pharmacy  Department 

University  of  Minnesota.  rollei,'e  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  MLvsissippl,  Schf>ol  of  Pharmacy 

Kansas  City  College  of  I'harmacy  and  Natural 

Sciences. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Montana,  Hrhool  of  I'hnrnituy 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Crcighton  University,  Popart  mont  of  Plitiniiacy. . 
Cc^lege  of  Jersey  City.  Depart  niont  of  I'harmacy  .. 

New  Jersey  Cofle^c  of  Pharnmrv 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  I'niou  University. . . 

Brooklyn  C-oUege  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  tniver^ity  of  ButTalo. 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Now  York 

Columbia  I'  niversit  y . 

Fordham  LTniversit  v.'Collopo  of  Phjirmarv 

University  of  North  Carolina,    Doiuirtinent  of 

Pharmacy.  I 

Leonard  School  of  Pharmacy,  Shaw  rni\  orsit  v . . .; 
North    Dakota   Agri«.'ulluml    College,   i-chool  of 

Pharmacy.  I 

Ohio  Northern  T'nlvorsity.  (  oll««j:e  of  rhiirniacy...' 

Cincinnati  College  o  f  Pharmacy 

Cleveland  School  of  Pbarmacy,  Wcslc  rii  Ilchcrve 

L'niversity. 

Ohio  State  university,  rolkfie  of  Pharmacy 

Toledo  Univerjiity,  College  of  i'luirmac.y 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  ^'ohool  of  Pharmacy 
Oregon  Agricultural  Coll<-;;e,  School  of  Pharmacy.. 

North  Pacific  Collo>:o  of  I'liarmacy | 

Philadelphia,  College  of  1  'harmacy i 

Temple  University,  Defiarimnit  of  I'harmacy 

Pittsburgh  Collcye  of  Phaii„ac'y,  Vuivcriiity  of 

l^itt.'jburKh. 

Unlversit  v  of  Porto  Kico.  ("olle^'e  of  Pharinucv 

Rho<le  IsUnd  Colkiic  of  1  harniacj   and   .\Ilii-d 

Sciences. 
Medical  Collece  of  State  of  South  Carolina,  I>ci  art- 

menl  of  Pharmaey. 
South   Dakota  State  Colleee  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts.  Department  of  Pharmacy. 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  The  Tni verity  ol  Tcrmossoe 


Vanderbilt  rniverNitv.  School  of  Pharmacy — 
Mehurry  (^olle>,'e  of  I'harmacy  (colored) , 


Paylor  rnivcrsity,  Colloj^e  of  Ihaniiacy 

l'niversity  of  Texas,  School  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  I 'tah.  School  of  Pharmat-y 

School  of  I'harmacy,  AieUicul  Colh^c  of  Viri;ir.ia..i 

State  Colleffc  of  AVa'<hinpton.  School  of  Pharmacy. .  j 
I'nivcr.'<ity  of  Wa^hinjrton.  ('ollene  of  Pharmacy.,.! 
Depart  ment  of  I  harmuey,  Wi-si  \  irj:Liiia  I  iiivcr- 

sity. 
University  of  Wisconsin  course  in  Phannacy 


ElWrt  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C,  di- 
rector. 
Wilher  J.  Teeters,  M.S. 
Luchis  E.  Sa\Te,  M.  S, 
Oscar  C.  Dilly. 
Philip  Ashcr. 

Isadorc  Dyer. 

William  .\.  Jarrett. 
Daniel  Base,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  J.  Bradley, 
A.  B.  Stevens,  deaii. 
M.  A.  Jones, prlncii>al. 
Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  M.  Faser. 
Davii  V.Whitney. 

Henry  M.  Whelpley.  M.  D. 
Charles  K.  Mollet,  dean. 
Rufus  A.  Lvman,  A.  M, 
Howard  C.  S'cwlon. 
Joseph  Koppel. 
William  O.  Ktieblcr. 
William  Mansfield. 
William  C.  Ander.'-on, 
Willis  (I.  (Jregory. 
Henry  U.  Rusby. 

Jacob  Diner,  dean 
Edward  V.  ilowcll,  A.  B, 

Cieorpe  IT. Stoddanl,  A.M. 
E.  F.  I.add,  LL.  1). 


Walter  R.  Cricss. 
Edward  Sjjcasc,  dean. 

Clair  \.  Dye.  acting  dran. 
William  Mcktndre  Reed. 
Hov.ard  S.  Prowne. 
Adolph  Zi-ifle,  U.S.,  dean, 
Her»>ert  C.  Miller. 
Howard  B.  French,  Ph.  G. 
John  U.  Minehart,  M.  D. 
JuUus  A.  Koch. 

lAyvA'i  W.  I^arvcT,  I  h.  D. 
Edwin  K.  (alder. 

Ror)ert  Wil.son,  jr. 

Earl  R.  Series,  |irofes^;or. 

A.  Hermsmeicr  Wiltenborg. 
M.  1). 

J.T.Mc(;ill. 

O.  W.  Hubhard,  M.  D.,  f»resl- 
dftnl. 

Edward  H.Cary,  M.D.  (act- 
inKdejui). 

William  S.  Carter. 

Le  Roy  Dey  Swingle.  Ph.  D. 

A.  Holenlyaugh,  li.  S.,  chair- 
man of  faculty. 

P.  II.  Dustine.  acting  head. 

riiarles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

John  X.  Simpsim. 

Ed\\ard  Kremcr.s,  director. 


6.  SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Auburn,  Ala. 


Fan  Pmucisoq.  Cai , 
Fort  Collins,  Cok). 


.\labama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Collcpc  oi  \'eteri- 
narv  Medicnie. 

San  francL^co  Veterinary  College 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


C.  A.  Cary. 

M.J. O'Rourke  prc<^ident. 
(ieorge  U.  Ci  lover. 
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6.  SCHOOLS  OF  VETSBINARY  KXDIOINB-<:<mtinued. 


Loofttion. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  d«ui. 


WashiiietaD,  O.C.... 


])o 

Chicago,  in. 

no 

IiirliuDapolIs,  Ind..., 
TcjTc  TTant^*,  Ind..... 

.Ames,  Iowa 

Munhattan,  Kana 

Fast  LanatDE,  Midi.. 
GraJtd  Riiplda,  Mich.. 
Columbia,  Mo 


Qeargfi  Waslilnfitan  Univeraity,  GoUsee  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

United  States  Collet  erf  Veterinary  Bongeons. 

GhioaffD  Veterinary  Collect 

MeKiDip  Veterinary  CoUom „ 

Indiana  Veterinary  OoIleRe. 


Kansas  City.  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Reno,  Nev. — .., 

Ithaca,  N.Y.... , 

New  York,  N.Y 


Agricultural    Gollece, 

>;.Dak. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio...... 

Columbus,  Ohio 


CorvaULs,  Greg 

Philadftipbia,  Pa... 
Pullman,  Wash.... 


Terre  llaute  Veterinary  College 

lowm  State  Collefle,  Division  ox  Veterinary  Medidnej 
Kansas   State   Agricultural   Collef^'e,    veterinary  ; 

Department.*  ! 

Michigan  Afrieoltiutil  College.  Veterinary  Division' 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  College  > ! 

University  of  MiaMuri,  I>epartnicnt  of  Veterinary 

Sdenco. 

Kansas  CLtv  Veterinary  OoUege 

fit.  Joseph  Veterinary  Colioge 

Univernty  of  Nevada,  State  VeteiDiary  Control 

Service. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell 

University. 
New  York  State  Veterhiary  College  at  New  York 

University. 
North    I>akota   Agricultural   College,   Sehool   of 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Cincinnati  veterinary  College 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 

dno. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine.' 
Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  Department. 


David  £.  BnokiniEham. 

Hulbert  Yotmg. 
Joseph  Ilucheei. 
Charles  Frazif^r,  deoL 
Qeorce  II.  Kcbcrts. 
C.  I.  Fleming,  dean. 
CbarlesH.  ^^tongc. 


Richard  P.  Lyman. 

C.  fl,  McGuhr. 

John  Waldo  Cunnawiy,  0. 

V'.  S.,  chairman. 
Albert  T.  Kinsley. 
R.  C.  Moore. 
Edward  Rcoorda^   V.M.O, 

director. 
Versnus  A.  Moon. 

W.  Horace  Bosktm. 

A.  F.  Schalk. 

LonLs  P.  Cook. 

Oscar   V.    Bmmtey,   aotinc 

dean. 
Bennett  T.  .Simms.  Cfaial  ia 

Vclerinarv  ^fediaD•• 
Ix>uis  A.  Ivlein. 

Sofn;^  B.  Nelson. 


1  Has  dlsoontinuod  sessions  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
XXIII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Scuooui. 

1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.! 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Daphnf .  ..f. 

Floreme 

Jackst^nvilie. 
Livingston.. 
Montgomery. 
Mr>und\ille.. 
Normal 


Troy 

Tuskcgce. 


ARIZONA. 


Flo^'.siafY. 
Tempo  *. 


ARKANSAB. 


Conwav . . . 
Tiiii'  lihiff. 


(  \LLFORNlA. 


Areata 

Chico 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

Sun  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

lor 

women, 

or  coiulu- 

cat  lonol. 


State  Nomjal  S<'hool !  Coed, 

do I   C<MHl 

do I  Coed. 

do I  Coed. 

State  Colored  Normal  School i  (U»ftd. 

State  Normal  School ;  Coe<l. 

ALTlmiltural  and  Mechanical  College  for  '  Coed . 

Nfgroe.s. 

State  Normal  School Coed . 

Tustcegee  Nonnal  and  Industrial  Instl-     Coed. 

tute  (colored).  i 


Northern  Arizon:\  Normal  School, 
Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Cued. 
Coed. 


A  rkansas  State  Normal  Si^hool ('ood . 

Branch  Normal  College  (colored) tlo*!*! 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School. 

State  Nonnal  Sthool 

do 

do.* 

do 


(  IH'^]  . 
CfKxl . 
(\H'd. 

C<>ed. 
(\»cd . 

.do.* ,-.. !  ('<vd, 

( 'ood . 
Coed . 


Principal. 


.do.*. 


State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Art?  and 
Home  Economic^. 


Hllarj'  n.  Holmes. 
Henry  J.  WUUngham. 
C.  W.  Daugette. 
George  W.  Brook. 
J.  W.  Beverlv. 
Raleigh  W.  drecne. 
Walter  S.  Buchanan. 

£.  M.  Shackelford. 
Robert  R.  Moton. 


G.  E.  Comeliuf 
Arthur  J.  Matthewi 


Burr  W.  Torreyson. 

J.  G.  Ish.  Jr. 


N.  B.  Van  Matra. 
C.  M.  Osenbaugh. 
C.  L.  McLaiie. 
Ernest  C.  Moore. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederii'k  Burk. 
Morris  Elmerl  DaHnr. 
Clansuce  L.  Plielpa. 


a  iDititutions  starred  (*)  have  kindergarten  training  departmenta. 


FBZNCXPALg  OF  TRAINllSQ  8CH00LA. 
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1.  PUBLIC  NO&MAL  SCHOOLS-CanUnued. 


Location. 


COLORADO. 

Gutiuisoo.. «......., 

OOWNICnCUT. 


Brklacport.. 

Dan bury 

New  Britain. 
Xi'W  Haven. 
Williniaotic. 


DISTRICT  aw  OOLXnCBU. 


Washingtoa. 
Do , 


OEOBOU. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Millcdifrrine. 
VaklcK-ta 


IDAHO. 


Albion.... 
Lc\vi<:ton. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carbondale. 

Ch.uicston.. 

C'liii  »?o 

Dx.'  Kulb.... 
Ma;  imib. ... 
Normal..... 


INDIANA. 


Fort  Wnyne.-^. 
IiuiianiiiwlLs. . . 
Muncie 


Terre  Haute. 


IOWA. 

Shenandoah . . . 


KUrSAfl. 


Emporia.. 

Havs 

Pittsburg. 


KKNTUCKT. 


Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort 


Louisville,, 
Richmond. 


LOUniAHA. 


Natchitoches. 
New  Orl(£ins. 


MAurs. 


Casliue , 

FarniingtoQ. 
Fort  Kent... 
QcNTham..... 
Lowidton . . . . 

MachiaB 

Presqut  late. 


Name  of  institution. 


Coloradi)  State  Normal  School 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  Training  School.. 

do.* 

do 

do 


J.  Ormond  Wibon  Normal  School  * 

MyrtiUa  Miner  Normal  8obool*(coloTed), 


State  Normal  School 

Atlanta  Normal  TramtnR:  School 

Gcor^'ia  Normal  and  hiduslrial  College. 
SoDthem  Georgia  tJtatc  Normal  College. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


State  Normal  School 
do 


Soathem  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni\er- 

sily. 
EaKtorn  Illinois  Slato  Nuruial  School  — 

(•huago  Normal  S<'hool  ♦ 

Northern  IlliDois  State  .Normal  School.., 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . , 
Illinois  State  Normal  Uiiiveriity  * , 


Fort  Wayne  Normal  School 

Indianapolis  Normal  School 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Eastern 

Division. 
Indiana  State  Normal  Scliool 


Western  Normal  College. 


State  Normiil  School  ♦ , 

Y(trt  lluvrf  Kans:is  Normal  School 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School*, 


Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  C^oloreil  Person-'^. 

Ivouisville  Normal  School  * , 

EaKtcrn  Kentucky  State  Normal  School, 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School  ♦.. 


Kastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmington  State  Normal  Sdiool.. 

Madawaska  Training  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Lewlston  Normal  Training  School. 
Washington  State  Normal  Sdiool. 
Aroostook  State  Normal  Sckool.. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coe<l. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed ... 
Cred... 
Women 
Women 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed . 

Coed. 
Coed, 
Cwd. 
Coed , 
Coed, 


Coed . . 
Coed . . 
Coed . . 

Coed.. 


Coed.. 


Coivi. 
Coed. 
Coed, 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Toed. 


Coed, 
Coed, 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed, 

CXKXl, 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Principal. 


..V 


James  11.  Kellcy. 


Edward  E.  Cortri;?ht. 
John  R.  Perk-Ins. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  MorriU. 
George  H.  Shafer. 


Anne  M.  Goding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Jere  M.  Pound. 
Mary  W.  Pcstell. 
Marvin  M.  Parks. 
Richard  H.  Powell. 


Oeonre  A.  Axline. 
Oliver  M.  EUiolt. 


Ilimry  W.  Shr>'oclc, 

Livingston  C.  Lord. 
Win.  n.  Owen. 
J<»hn  W.Cook. 
W.altcr  P.  Morgan. 
David  Folmley. 


Flora  Wilier. 
Marion  Leo  Webster. 
li.  I'.  Moore,  dean. 

William  W.  Parsons. 


Charlos  F.  Garrett. 


Thomas  W.  Butcher. 
William  A.  Lewis. 
W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


H.  H.  Cherry. 
Green  P.  Ruweli. 

Elizal>cth  Breckinridge. 
T.  J.  Coates. 


Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hanson. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 
Win»ert  G.  Mallett. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E.  Ruaaell. 
Adelaide  V.  Finch. 
Waiiam  L.  Powers. 
San  Loranso  MjHTiman. 
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1.  rUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Contmued. 


Location. 


MABYLAND. 


Baltimore. 

Do.... 

Bowio 


Frostburg. 
Towoon..., 


M.vssAcnuaETTS. 


Boston 

Do 

Bridgewatcr.. 
Fitchburg.... 
Framlngham. 

Hyannis 

Lowell 

North  Adams. 

Salom 

Wcstflcld 

Worcester.... 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Ypoilanti 


MINNESOTA. 

Drtluth 

Mankato 

Moorhead 

St.  Cloud 

Winona 


MLSiussirn. 
Iliittiesburg 


MISSOURI. 

Cope  Girardeau.. 

Jefferson  nty 

Kirksville 

Muryville 

St.  Louis 

SprinxOeld 

Wurrensburg 


MONTANA. 


Dillun. 


NEBRASKA. 


rhadron. 
Kearney. 

Peru 

Wayne.. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Kpcno 

Plymouth 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  nty 

Montclair 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 


NEW  MEXICO. 


El  Rite 

East  Las  Vegas. 
S^ver  City 


Name  of  institution. 


Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School 

Colored  Training  School 

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (colored). 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 

do 


Boston  Normal  School  ♦ 

Massacliusetts  Normal  Art  Seliool. 
State  Normal  School  ♦ 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Detroit  City  Normal  School  ♦. . . , 
Western  State  Normal  School  *. . 
Northern  State  Normal  School  ♦. 
Central  State  Normal  School  *. . . . 
Michigan  State  Normal  Cuilego  *. 


State  Normal  School  *. 

....do.* 

....do.* 

....do 

State  Normal  School  ♦. 


Mississippi  Normal  Colloge , 


State  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored) 

State  Normal  School , 

do* 

Harris  Tcjichers  rollcifc*. . , 
State  Normal  School* . . . . . , 
do* 


Monlani  Slate  Normal  School. 


Stale  Normal  School 

do* 

do* 

do* 


State  Normal  School 
do 


Teachers*  Training;  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School*. 
do* 

I%terson  Normal  Trainlnt;  School , 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School*. 


Spanish- .\merican  Normal  School. 
New  Mexico  Normal  University... 
Mew  Mexico  Normal  School 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Cood. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Cood. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Cood. 
Cood. 
Cood. 


Coed.. 
Cood.. 
Coed . . 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed.. 
Coed . . 
Coed.. 
Cot^.. 
Coed . . 


Coed.. 


Cood ... 

Cocii 

Coe(l , . . 

Coed 

Women 
Coed ... 
Coed ... 


Coed. 


Coo.r 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 


Coed 
Cood 


Coed, 

Cooil, 

Cood, 

Coed 

Coed, 


Coed, 

Coed 

Coed 


Principal. 


Norman  W.  Cameron. 
Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 
D.  S.  S.  Goodloe. 

James  Widdowson. 
Henry  S.  Woit. 


Wallace  C.  Bovden. 
James  F.  HopUna. 
Arthur  G.  Boyden. 
John  Q.  Thompsoo. 
James  Chalm^v. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
John  J.  Mahoney. 
Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Joseph  Aabury  Pitmta. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
Wm.  B.  AspinwalL 


John  F.  Thomas. 
Dwlght  B.  Waldo. 
Jame.s  H.  Kaye. 
Eugene  C.  WarriiMr. 
Cliarles  McKcnny. 


Eugene  W.  Bohannoa. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Prank  A.  Weld. 
Joseph  C.  Brown. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell. 


Joe  Cook. 


W.  S.  Deannont. 
element  Richardson. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
Iia  Richardson. 
E.  George  Payne. 
Clyde  if.  Hill. 
Eldo  L.  Hcnlricka. 


Joseph  E.  Monroo. 


Robert  I.  Elliott. 
George  S.  Dick. 
E.  L.  Rouse. 
U.  8.  Conn. 


WalUice  E.  Mason. 
Emost  L.  Silver. 


Joseph  H.  Brcnsingar. 
(has.  S.  Chapin. 
W.  8.  Willis. 
Frank  W.  Smith. 
Jerolm  J.  Savits. 


RoscoeR.HilL 
Frank  H.  H.  RobartL 
£.  L.  Entoa. 
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1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS- Conlinufd. 


Tmchcm'  Training  School* 

Stsle  Korm»l  aoi  Twining  &■!] 
Tnlnlng  Hchocd  fiir  TrBchpn  • . 


suit  Naniul  ani  T: 


OtncMoSlale  Nornw]  Srhool* 

TralniiiKHchoollorTMcliira 

auie  Noimsl  School  • 

Now  York  TnJnliiK  School  for  Tearlicrs' 
aialeJJoniMl  School* 


8Ute  KoHaal  Sctioo 


llorboiter  .'.■■;; 

Srhrn-ttidj.., 


R-lown  Tiuinliu:  Si  hoc 


al  tot  Teaihcru*. 


Vonkcn YonkCTiTwiniUi 


Pemhroke I  InliBnUnnDairolkCT.  .. 

Wln-Um-S^em I  Blain    Injimlrial   sol 

MoKin  EMKOTi  Sohool  (colorej). 


BowlJaEOnieB.. 

Clonluid 

Columbus . 


RlODHUtiare 

CnHtonliB. 

Clarion 

East  ^troudsburg^^. 


Bhippmslxin 

8&ppnv  Roi^... 
WtatCbHtrr.... 


etkiiw  Nonnol  fSchool... 


Ctpvrtuiii  Nurmal  Tnlnlng  8cboot . . . 


Northeaslf m  Blifo  Xotrajil  Si 


Isti  Xotmal  BchDol.. 


SIsiB  Nornul  St 


SlalvNoniu]  Si'hoot 

Erie  Norninl  TrslninK  Bfhoo 
Tnichfrs'  Tninlng  School... 


BUM  Mormiil  School . . 


Rmmn  L.  Johns  ion. 


MjTon  T.  naim 
JiiniPB  V,  Sliirgcj. 
Archibokl  C.  Mcl«bln«. 
John  V.  Bliss.  ^ 

UiiPH)  Normui. 
IVrry  I.  Biigbeo. 
Jbihu  a.  RHsi 
Oro.  K.  ThWicfni. 
Jcnmlah  H,  ThomniiA 
KdDTBrd  I.  Bonner  ^^^ 
GiDnvilhs  B.  Jerrctj. 
J.  MwBKl  Bdnu. 
RUa  Murle  Walnult. 
Elcuuor  M.  Taylor, 


85871'— 18 M 


V.3.  Buikn. 
John  J.  Klchnnn. 


J.  M.  Oofdon. 
A,  E.  Fwilkni>r. 
T.  D.  Rrooks. 
J,  W,  Otavia. 
John  U.  kfariiutsEi. 


John  H,  Arkpnniin. 


Clyde  C.  flrccn, 
E.  L.  Knnn. 
Frank  E.  Baker. 

C«1eill*J.  Ufnhcr. 


C.  il.  Oimlliilir. 
I.  Eiuenc  Btka. 
Fnacit  B.  Brendt 
Eire  Uhnun. 
J.  LlnwDod  RInnbcn 
Qeorge  U.  PbiUp*. 
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XXIII. — Principalb  of  Normal  and  Kindergartbn  Training  Schools — Cont 

»  1.  PUBLIC  normal  SCHOOLS-ContlnuecL 


Location. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Onngebiirg 


Rockhill. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberd<H!n-., 
Madison... 
SpcarAsh.. 
Sprin^ifleld. 


TENNKSSEC. 


Johnson  City. 
Memphis.... 
Murlrct^boro. 
NashviilG 


TEXAS. 


Canyon 

Commerce... 

Denton 

lluntavllle... 
Prairie  View. 


Ban  Marcos. 


VERMONT. 


Castleton. 
Johnson.. 


VIRGINIA. 


East  liadford... 

Farmville 

Fredericksburg. 


Hampton 

Harrisonburg. 
Petersburg... 


WASHINGTON. 


Bdlingham.. 

Cheney 

EllciLsburg.. 


WEST  VIKGINIA. 


Athens 

Fairmont 

Glen  V  ill  e 

Huntington... 
Institute 


••••• ••« 


Shephcrdstown. 
West  Liberty... 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma , 

Alma ..., 

AntiRo 

Brrlin 

Columbus..... 
Eau  Claire...., 

Do 

Oa)'s  Mills 

(*  rand.  Rapids. 

Janesvilku 

La  Crosse 

Ladyamith..., 


Name  of  institution. 


Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School*.., 


Colored  Normal,  Indnstrlal,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Me(>hanioal  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College << 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  Sehool 

State  Normal  School* 

....do 


.do. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  Pthool 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.... 
Middle  Tennessee  Slate  Normal  School.. 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Nor- 
mal School  for  Negroes. 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Fast  Texas  Normal  (ollepe 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute*. . 
Prairie  View  Stxite  Normal  antl  Indus- 
trial Coll<«e  { colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School.. 


State  Normal  School , 
do , 


State  Normal  School  for  Women 

do* 

State  Nomami  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Hampton  Normal  ami  Agricultural  in- 
stitute (colored). 

State  Normal  and  Induiitrial  Scliool  lor 
Women.* 

Virghiia  Normal  and  Indu^strial  liisli- 
tuto  (colored). 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do.* , 


Concord  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  iSchool 

do 

Marshall  College.  State  Normal  School. . . 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (col- 
ored). 
Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School. . 
State  Normal  School 


Door- Kewaunee  County  Training  School 

Bullalo  County  Training  School 

Langlade  Coimty  Tr.iining  School 

Green  Lake  County  Training  School 

Columbia  County  Training  School 

Kau  Claire  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  Scliooi 

(Crawford  Cooaty  Training  School 

Wood  County  Training  School 

Rock  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
caticmal. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Women, 


Coed. 
Cloed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coetl. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coe^l..., 
Coed . . . 
Coed... 

Coed 

Coed 

^./OeQ  ...< 


Coed. 
Cov-d, 


Women, 
Women. 
Women, 

Coevl 

Women. 

Co«M.... 


CotHl.. 

Cotxi.., 

Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed . . . 
Coed.., 
Co«d . . . 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Cotxl. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Prindpal. 


John  L.  Alger. 


Robert  &  WilkiKon. 


David  B.  Johnson. 


Bthelbert  C.  Woodbara 
John  W.  Hestmi. 
Fayette  L.  Cook. 
Gustav  G.  Wc 


Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 

A.  A.  JwinA^Mipffn 

R.  L.  Jones. 
William  J.  Hala. 


R.  B.  Cousins. 

R.  B.  BJnnlon. 

W.  II.  Bmce. 

H.  F.  Estm. 

J.  G.  Osborne,  actiDg» 

C.  E.  Evans. 


Charles  A.  Adams. 
Bessie  B.  Goodzjcb. 


John  P.  McCanoeU. 
Joseph  L.  Jarman. 
E.  H.  Russell. 

James  E.  Gregg. 

Julian  A.  Burresa. 

John  M.  Gandy. 


George  W.  Nash. 
Nadi  D.  Showalter. 
George  H.  Bla^. 


L.  B.  Hill. 
Joseph  Rosier. 
H.  G.  Rohrboagh. 
O.  L  Woodley. 
Byrd  Prillerman. 

Thomas  C.  Miller. 
John  C.  Shaw. 


Millard  Tufts. 

B.  F.  Oltnum. 
W.  E.  amith. 

C.  D.  Lambertoa 
M.  C.  Palmer. 

F.  E.Jaastad. 
Harvey  A.  Schnfleki 
B.  W.  WeeniBk. 
M.  H.  Jackaoa. 
Grank  J.  Lowtb. 
Fassett  A..  Cotton. 
B.Mtak 
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'RINGIPAL8  OF  NoRMAL   AND    KiKDEROARTEN   TrAININO  SCHOOLS— Contd. 
1.  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-<'<mtinue(L 


ion. 


continued. 


Iter. 


Is.... 
luna. 

it.... 


Name  of  institution 


Manitowoc  County  Trainlnj?  Skrhool 
Marinette  County  Training  School . 

Taylor  County  Training  School 

Dunn  County  Training  School 

Stout  Institute 

Lincoln  County  Training  School . . . 

State  Normal  School* 

Green  County  Tniining  School 

Waupaca  County  Training  School.. 

State  Normal  School 

Price  Coiml  y  Tr.iining  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  County  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Training  School  — 

Barren  Coimty  Training  School 

Richland  County  Training  School. . 

State  Normal  School 

Polk  c;ounty  Training  School 

Outagamie  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School* 

Vernon  County  Traininjj  School 

Marathon  County  Training  School . 
Waushara  County  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

Principal. 

or  coedu- 

catiooal. 

Coed..:. 

Fred  Christiansen. 

Coed — 

A.  M.  Olson. 

Coed 

J.  U.  Wheolock. 

Coed.... 

G.  L.  Bowman. 

Cosd — 

L.  D.  Harvey. 

Coed 

E.  W.  McCrary. 

Coed.... 

Carroll  G.  Pt-ars«. 

Coed 

C.  H.  Delti. 

CoJJd.... 

Ellis  CiUef. 

Coed 

H.  A.  Brown. 

Coed.... 

WiUiam  Milne. 

Coed.... 

Asa  M.  Royce. 

Coed.... 

Martin  Stenorsoo. 

Coed  — 

M.  V.  Boyce. 

Coed 

O.  E.  Pratt. 

Coed 

L.  C.  Johnson. 

Coed 

Jesse  H.  .\mes 

Coixl 

C.  L.  HUl. 

Coed 

John  E.  Hale. 

Coed  — 

John  F.  Sims. 

Cvood 

V.  E.  McC^kilL 

Coed.... 

A.  E.  Smith. 

Coed.... 

Randall  Johnson. 

Coed 

G.  E.  Dafoe. 

Cood.... 

Albert  H.  Yoder. 

2,  PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


rk 

I. .......a, 

Conn 

*   •••••••••! 

1 

i.V.'.V.WJ 

,Ind 

Md*..*'!! 
} 

iiass 

.Mich... 

ti 

on , 

ann 

»br 

J 

JhioV.VI!! 

TAg , 

*p^::::: 

J.C 

8.  Dak... 

inn , 

Turn 

ry,  W.  Va 

'a 

iVis 

WTis 


Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  G}*mnas- 
tics. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education. 

Chicago  NormalSchool  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Technical  Normal  School  of  Qiicago 

Concordia  Teachers  College 

Tri-State  College 

Central  Normal  Col  lego 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

Normal  College  of  the  Nortli  American 
Gymnasium  Union. 

Manon  Normal  Institute 

Chandler  Normal  School  (colored) 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

Ammendale  Normal  Institute 

Ajnerican  School  for  Physical  Education. 

Passe  Nornuil  School  of  Gymnastics. . . . 

Sloyd  Training  School 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education.. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education .. . 

Thomas  Normal  Training  School 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Fremont  College 

Santce  Normal  Training  School  (Indian) . 

Newark  Normal  School  for  Physical  Ed- 
ucution  and  Hygiene. 

St.  Augustine's  school  (colored) 

Woodville  Lutheran  Normal  School 

Mt.  Angel  Normal  School 

Cheynoy  Training  School  (coloreti) 

Gratt  College  (Hebrew  Normal) 

Avory  Normal  Institute  Ccolored) 

Augustana  College  and  Lutheran  Nor- 
mal School. 

Lc  Moyno  Normal  Institute  (colored). . . 

Morristoun  Normal  and  Industrial  Col> 
lege  (colored). 

StorerCollot^e  (colored) 

Greenbrier  Normal  School 

National  To  ichors  Seminary ,. 

Catholic  Normal  School »^ 


Coed . . . . 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 

Cood.... 
Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed . . . , 
Women . 
Cood . . . . 

X./0©11  •  »  a  a 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Men 

Women . 

Coetl 

Coed . . . . 
Women , 
Coed.... 
Coetl . . . . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 

Coed..., 

Coed.... 
Coed  — 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.-., 
Coed..., 
Men 


A.  Carnahan. 
M.  F.  MUlor. 
Ernest  H.  Arnold. 

Morey  A,  Wood. 
Frances  Musselman. 

L.  Mary  Sherwood. 
W.  C.  Kohn. 
Uttleton  M.  Sniff. 
Jonathan  Rigdon. 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 
Emil  Rath. 

C.  C.  Thomas. 
Frederick  J.  Working. 
Walter  M.  Byington. 
Brother  Philip. 
Mary  R.  Muilmer. 
Hartvie  Nissen. 
Gustaf  Larsson. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent. 
Frank  J.  Bom. 
Jennie  L.  Thomas. 
K.  Lokensgard. 
John  Meyer. 

W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Frederick  B.  Rigjis. 
Randall  D.  Warden. 

Edgar  H.  Goold. 
K.  Hemminghaus. 
Sister  Mary  Rase. 
Leslie  P.  Hiil. 
Henry  M.  Speaker. 

D.  F.  Cox. 

H.  S.  HUieboe. 

Edgar  ClipplngBr. 
Jn&an  S.  Hill. 

Henry  T.  McDonald. 
L.  O.  Haynes. 
Max.  GriouKsh. 
JoseptL  F.  Bvfalaii. 
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3.  kindergarten  training  schools. 

[For  kindergarten  departments  in  normal  schools  see  names  of  institutions  starred  {*)  in  list  1] 


Location. 


Berkeley,  Cal ;.. 

Los.Angeles,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Greeley,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Do 

nartford,  Conn 


Washington,  D.C. 
De 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga 


Columbus,  Ga.. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 


Savannah,  Ga. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Chicago,  111 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind.. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
I^ltimore,  aid 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springneid,  Mass. 


Alma,  Mich 


St.  Louis,  Mo. . 
Fremont,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

University  Place,  Nebr  . 


East  Orange,  N.  J 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Herkimer,  N.Y. 

New  York  (Brooklyn). . 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Athens,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Do. 


Cleveland.  Ohio% , 

Oberlin,Obio 


Name  of  institution. 


Barnard  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Miss  Fulmer's  School .'. . . 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  TrainiuK  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  the  State  Teachers 
College. 

FroebeT  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing School. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 
Trafaiing  School. 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School 


Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Howard  University 

(colored). 
Kindergarten  Department,   State  College  for 

Women. 
Kindergarten  Department,  Atlanta  University 

(colored). 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School . 
Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  at 

La  Grange  Settlement. 
Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  .Association 

Training  School. 
Honolulu  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School. . . 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Kindergarten  Department,  School  of  Education, 

Chicago  University. 
National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College. 
PestaloMi- Froebel  Kindergarten  Triiinihg  School. 

The  Teachers'  College  of  IndLanatwlis 

The  South  Bend  Traming  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Iowa  State  Teachers 

College. 
Kindergarten  Department,  Drake  University. . . 

Affordby  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Kindergarten  Department.  Goucher  College 


Miss  Nlel's  Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 
-  ...    .  --         -  _  .    ^_^ 


The  Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 
Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training  School . 
Susan  E  .Blow  Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 
"        A. 


Lesley  Normal  School 

Springfield  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Alma  College 

Kindergarten  Dejpartment,  Ferris  Institute 

Grand  Kapids  Kindergarten  Training  School... 

Minneanous  Kindergarten  Association,  Normal 
School. 

Kindergarten  Training  School,  5460  Delmar  Blvd. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Fremont  College 

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Kindergarten  Department, University  of  Omaha. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet's  Kindergarten  Normal 
Training  School. 

Kindergarten  Deportment,  Teachers  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Folts  Mission  Insti- 
tute. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Adclphi  Normal 
School  for  Kindergartners. 

Kindergarten  Normal  Department,  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School. 

Training  School  of  the  Froebel  League 


Jermy  Hunter  K  indergarten  Training  School 

Harriette  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  Training  School 
Kindergarten  Department,  Hunter  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
Kindergarten  Department,   Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 
Kindergarten  Department.  Ohio  Universitv — 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  Traming 

School. 
Kindergarten  Department,  Cincinnati  Mission- 
ary Training  School. 

Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 


Principal. 


Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Grace  Fulmer.' 
Ada  Mae  Bro<^. 
MUdred  Julian. 

Mary  C.  MUls. 

Fannie  A.  Smith. 

M.  Lima  Culver  and  Loui 

Smith. 
Misses  Linpincott  and  Bab 
Martha  MacLear. 

Mabel  Wheeler. 

Gertrude  H.  War*. 

Edwhia  Wood. 
Marguerite  Murphy. 

Hor  tense  M.  Oroutt. 

Frances  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 
Alice  Temple. 

Elizabeth  Harrisoa. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Hegner. 
Mrs.  Elixa  A.  Blaker. 

Corinne  Brown. 

Irene  Hirsch. 
Elizabeth  Sllkman. 
Stella  A.  McCarty. 
Harriet  Niel. 
Mrs.  Harriot  H.  Jonas. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 
Laura  Fisher. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Wolfud. 
Hattie  Twichell. 
Caroleen  Robinson. 
Flora  Sawtelle. 
Clara  Wheeler. 
Stella  L.  Wood. 

Mabel  A.  Wilson. 
Eva  Mixer. 
Clara  O.  WHsoo. 

Emma  Qhering. 
Lilian  Beach. 

Cora  Webb  Peat. 

Ella  C.Elder. 

Amy  Quackenbush. 

Anna  E.  Harrey. 

Jessica  E.  Beers. 

Mrs.   Marion  B.   D.   La 

zettel. 
Jenny  Hunter. 
Harriette  M.  Mills. 
Marie  Bell  Coles. 

Patty  Smitii  HHl. 

Constance  T.  ICcLeod. 
Lilian  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  M.  SimwU. 

Netta  Paris.     "^ 
Clara  May. 
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a  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locfttion. 


Toledo,  Ohio , 

Portland,  Oreg , 

nanisbure.  Pi 

PhiladelpBja,  Pa 

Do ; 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Do 

(lreenviUe,S.  C. 


Dallas,  Tex.. 
Denton,  Tex. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
I'rovo,  Utah 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Hichmond,  Va 


Name  of  instituti(Hi. 


Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School . . . . 

Kindeivarten  Department.  St.  Helen's  Hall 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Traming  School 

Miss  Hart's  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Temple  University.. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  Colfax  School  No.  1. 

School  of  Childhood,  University  of  Pittsburgh... 

Kindergarten  Department,  Greenville  Female 
College. 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School  and 
Industrial  Association. 

Kindergarten  Department,  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts. 

Fort  Wwth  Kindergarten  Training  School 

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Kindergarten  Department,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 

Kindergarten  Department,  I'nivcrsity  of  Utah.. 

Kindergarten  Association  Training  School 

Richmond  Training  School  for  Kindergartners^ 


Principal. 


Mary  E.  Law. 
Minnie  M.  Glidden. 
Evelyn  Barrington. 
Adelaide  T.  Illmon. 
Lucinda  P.  MacKenzie. 
.\lice  Parker. 

Meredith  Smith. 
Kitty  T.  Perrin. 

Mary  K.  Drew. 

Mabel  M.  Osgood. 

Mary  G.  Waite. 
Elizabeth  Moore. 
Ida  S.  Dusenberry. 

Rose  Jones. 
Lilian  Wadsworth. 
Mar>'  E.  Pennell. 


1  Absorbed  into  Richmond  City  Normal  Training  School. 

XXIV. — Vocational  Education, 

1.  STATE   OFFICIALS  IN   CHARGE   OF   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 


States. 

Division  designation. 

Staff. 

Omcial  position. 

Alabama .-r.. 

State  deportment   of  public 
instruction,  Montgomery. 

State  department  of  voca- 
tional education,  Phoenix. 

State  board  of  education, 
Little  Rock. 

Division  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. State  department  of 
public    instruction,    Sacra- 
mento. 

State    board    of   agriculture, 

Denver. 
State    board    of    education, 

Hartford. 

State    board    of    education, 
Dover. 

State  board  of  education,  Tal- 
lahassee. 

V.  P.  McKiuley 

J.  B.  Ilobdv 

State  director  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 

Arizona. 

Isadore  Colodny 

N.  M.  Whaley 

Connie  Bon^ilagcl 

Edwin  R.Snyder 

J.  B.  Lillard 

ArkanMM... 

cation. 
State     director     vocational 

CaUfomia......... 

agriculture. 
SuperNisor  home  economics. 
Commissioner  of  vocational 

education. 
State  supervisor  agricultural 

instruction. 
State  director  vocational  war 

J.  C.  Beswick 

Colorado 

Charles  L.  Jacobs 

0.  W.  Galbraith 

W.  G.  Hummel 

S.  H.  Dadisman 

Maude  I.  Murchie 

C.  G.  Sarecnt 

work. 

State  supervisor  of  teacher 
training    for    trades    and 
industries. 
Do. 

State  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  for  agriculture. 
Do. 

StatJ  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  for  home  econom- 
ics. 

State  director  of  vocational 

Connecticut 

Frederick  J.  Trlnder.. 
Henry  C.  Morrison 

T.  H.  Eaton 

education. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  secretary  and  su- 
pervisor agricultural  odu- 
cation. 

Assistant  supervisor  agricul- 

Delaware  

A.  R.  Snaid  

tural  oducatioa. 
Commissioner. 

L.  C.  Armstrong 

J.  T.  Ryan 

State  supervisor  agricultural 

education. 
In  charec  of  trainine  teachers 

H.  T.  Ruhl 

of  trades  and  industricf*. 
In  charec  of  training  teachers 

of  agriculture. 
In  charge  of  training  teachers 

of  home  economics. 
State  director  vocational  edu- 

Florida 

S.  Helen  Bridge 

W.  N.  Sheats 

Sbelton  Phillipi 

Edith  Tbomai 

cation. 
State  supervisor  agrlcuhural 

education. 
8tat«  saperviaor  honw  eo^ 

Domici, 
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1.  STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— Continued. 


States. 


(icKirgia. 


Hawaii. 


Idaho. 


Illinois. 


Indiana.. ••«••... 


Iowa.... 
Kansas, 


Kentucky, 
Louisiana. 


Maine.........!.. 


Maryland. 


Maattachiuetts... 


Division  designation. 


State    board    for    vocational 
education,  Atlanta. 


Department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Honolulb. 


State    board    of    education, 
Boise. 


State    board    for    vocational 
education,  Springfield. 


State    board    of    education, 
Indianapolis. 


State    board    for    vocational 
education,  Dcs  Moines. 

State    boArd    of    education, 
Topeka. 

Stat*  dopanment  of  education, 

Frankfort. 
State     board    of    education, 

Baton  Rouge. 


State    board    for    vocational 
education,  Aususta. 


State  department  of  cduca* 
tion,  Baltimore. 


Department  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, Stale  board  of  educa* 
tion,  Boston. 


J.  S.  Stewart 

E.  P.  Traoey 

R.  D.  Maltby 

Eda  Lord  Murphy.. . 
EdnaM.  Randall.... 

Julia  Robertson 

Ken  C.  Bryan 

Lester  Hull 

E.  Allen  Crocvey 

R.  C.  Bowman. 

Enoch  A.  Bryan 

C.B.Wilson 

Amy  Kelly 

Francis  w.  Sbopard- 

son. 
E.  A.  Wreidt 

A.  W.  Nolan 

Cora  I.  I>a\is 

J.  G.  Collicott 

Z.  M.Smith 

Bertha  Lalta 

W.  ir.  Bender 

H.  L.  Kent 

Mc  TT  en  r y  K  hoad  es . . . 

1*.  I.,  tiuill^eau 

CleoraC.  Ilelbing.... 

Aupu^  t  us  ().  Tliomos. 

Paul  H.  Smiley *. 

Herberts.  Hill 

Bcmurdiue  Cooney... 

O.  U.  r.cuvis 

L  A,  Kmerson 

H.  F.  Collerraan 

A  pnes  Saunders 

UolKjrt  O,  Small 

Charles  R.  Allen 

Rufus  W.  Stinwon... 

Che^ster  L.  Pepper 

Louisa  T.  Pryor 

Carohno  E.  Nourse. . . 

M.  Norcross  Stratton. 

Franklin  E.  Ileald... 

Anna  M.  Kloss 

Aium  C.  Haurlhan . . . 


Omcial  position. 


Inspector  vocatiuoal  schook 

Supervisor  industrial  ediuu- 
tion. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economic?. 
Do. 
Do. 

Vocational  supervisor  (or 
Oahu. 

Vocational  supervisor  for 
Hawaii. 

Vocational  supervisor  for 
Kauai. 

Vocational  snpervisor  for 
Maui. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

SeiTctary. 

State  supervisor  industrial 
education. 

State  supervisor  agricultural 
education. 

•State  supervisor  home  eco 
nomics. 

Deputy  State  superintendent 
for  vocational  education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Stale  director  vocational 
education  and  supervisor 
aKfirultural  education. 

Slate  director  vocational  edit- 
cation  and  supervisor  agri- 
cultural education. 

State  director  of  vocational 
e<liic;ition. 

State  supervisor  of  agri- 
cult  urol  education. 

State    supervisor    of    home 


ct'onomics. 

Chairman  and  State  director 
for  vocational  education. 

Supervi.«?or  of  industrial  edo- 
cation. 

SupcrvlFfir  of  agricultural 
e<lucatIon. 

Supervisor  of  home  econom- 
ics. 

Stiite  director  vocational 
education. 

Supervisor  Industrial  educa- 
tion 

Supervisor  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

Dcputv  commissioner  tor 
vocalional  cdttcation. 

Auent,  industrial  e<lucation. 

Aj^ent.  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Assistant  agent,  vocational 
education. 

Agent,  girls*^  home-making 
and  trade  schools. 

.Vssistant  agent,  in  charge  of 
evening  practical  art^work. 

In  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  trades  and  induscries. 

In  charge  of  training  agricul- 
tural teachers. 

In  charge  of  training  bous»* 
hold  arts  teachers. 

Assvftant  in  charge  of  train- 
ing household  arts  teaohen. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

1.  STATE  OFFICIALS  IN  CHARGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-Contlnued. 


Stotw. 


ICichlna. 


IfixmeaoU. 


MIsdssippi. 


IflsaourJ. 
Montana. 


Kcttraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jeney , 


New  Sffexlco. 


Now  York. 


North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma. 


Oregoo, 


Diyiaion  denignation. 


State   hoard    for   vocational 
education,  I^ansing. 


State  high  school  board.  St. 
Paut 


State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, Jackson. 

State  board  of  education,  Jef- 
ferson City. 

State  board  of  education.  Hel- 
ena. 


State  board  for  rocational  c  I  u- 
cation.  Lincoln. 


State  board  of  education, '  ar- 
son rity. 

State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, i'onconi. 

IMvision  of  vocational  oduca- 
tion.  State  depart  iiK'Qi  pul>- 
lic  instruction,  Trenton 


Division  of  vocational  edtiea- 
tion.  State  department  of 
education.  Santa  Fe 


Division  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  education,  State 
department  of  educulion, 
Albany. 


State  board  for  vocational  ed  n- 
cation,  Kaleigh. 

State  department  of  public 
instruction.  Bismarck. 

State  board  of  education,  ( ol- 
umbus 


State  board  of  education,  Ok- 
lahoma. 


State  board  ofodncation,  Salom 


Ceorse  W.  Myers. 
E.  E.  Gallup 


Marttia  H'.  French.. 
E.  M.  Phillips 


O.  A.  Mc(far\-cy 
B.  M.  Gile 


Nfihlred  Weisjlev. 
F.  J.  liubhard.'.. 


S.  J.  Gr.^er 

J.  D.  Eiiiff , 


L.  R.  Footo. 
M.  J.  Abl)«v 


Lucile  Reynolds, 
(\  A.  FuliiuT.... 


('.  W.  Wivtyon. 


Alieo  M.  Loomls 

F>eslic  K.  Hri^liam 

George  II.  Whltdier... 

Wesley  A.  O'Leary. .. 

Arthur  K.  (Jet man  ... 

J.  Gould  S|>olTord 

Iri><  !*routy  O'Leary . . 

Mrs.  Ruth(\  Miller... 


A.  li.  Ander^n 
E.  D.  Smith . . . . 


I.ewis  A.  Wil.son 

Royal  B   Furniim... 

.Vrthiir  K.  Gotmau. . 


rarlE.  I.add 

Arthur  1>.  Williams... 
Leon  I/.  Winslow 


Eleanor  D.  Toaz, 
T.  K.  Rrowno... 


NGnnie  L.  Jamison . . . . 
X.  C.  Macdonald 


E.  L.  Ueusch 

Dean  Alfred  Vivian . . 
W.  F.Stewart 


Mrs.  Maud  G.  Adams. 
8.  M.  Barrett 


W.R.Curry 

Avis  Guinn 

J.A.Churchill 

Frank  H.8hflperd... 


Official  position. 
\  — 


State  supervisor  inlu-^tiiul 
education. 

Supervisor  agricultural  e  lii- 
catiun. 

Suix?rvi.sor  Uorin;  .\.»no  un 

State<lirertorvo(;iii«in  i'  in- 
cat  ion. 

Sujx'rvi^or  in  lust  rial  o.lui-a- 
tion. 

Supervisor  a;;ricultiiral  e<lu- 
cat  ion. 

Supervisor  home  rronomi<'S. 

Director  vocal ion.il  u".:ri«'iil- 
ttiral  education 

Assistant  dirocf  or  vo<  at  ion  il 
a«:rirultural  e  iucatlon 

State  director  vocational  e  lu- 
cation  anl  sur)ervisora«ri- 
rMiltiinile  Iucatlon 

.St.ito  supervisor  inlustrial 
e<lii('ation. 

riuporv^isor  a'^irultural  edu- 
cation. 

Home  demonstration  a/rent. 

Statu  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Super vi"<or  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  liome  economics. 

State  director  vocational  cdu 
cat  l(»n 

Deputy  State su[)crlulen  lent 
for  vbcationil  e  Inca' ion 

Assistant  conuni&sioner  of 
i»<lucation 

As.si.stant  for  agricultural 
education. 

,\ssi.stant  for  training  of 
teiuMiers. 

Assist^mt  for  home  eco- 
nomics. 

State  director  vocation^il  edu- 
cation and  sujMJrvi.sor 
home  economics. 

Sui>ervisor  in  lustrlal  (vluca- 
tion. 

Supervisor  agriculturul  edu* 
cation. 

director  of  division. 

Specialist  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

Specialist  in  a:.;ricultiu'al  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 
Do. 

Specialist  in  druwin-.:  and 
industrkil  irainin.,'. 

Specialist  In  vocational  edu- 
cation for  girls. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation 

Supervisor  home  economics. 

State  superintendent 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Supervisor  a.-^ricu Rural  edu- 
cation. 

Assistant  supervisor  agricul- 
tural education. 

Supervisor  homo  ocono'uic.t. 

Secretary  and  State  director 
vocational  education. 

State  supervisor  agricullural 
education. 

State  supervisor  home  eco- 
nomics. 

State  director  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

State  snjpenrisor  indnstrW 
tdoeatrao. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1918-19. 
XXIV. — Vocational  Education —Continued. 

£  OFftClALS  IN  CHAItOE  OF  VOCATIONAL   EOL'CATlO^i-Cmiinaal. 


»,.,^ 

OfflMiUiratitiaa. 

edunulmi; 

State  nipcrvljor  bome  m- 

Hallli' DahlbtrE 

-11'yh'Bniii 

Vnralionftl     di  vision,-     Stals 

Millard  n.  King 

William  P-I-oomH... 

Su»n-i,<or  [liduslritti  edna- 

SW1«    illmtor    xricultiinl 

education. 
Bupervltot  aKrlroltuia]  Fdii> 

KWiS':";.:: 

Uudiojr  H.  Dennis. - 

H.C.  Ktlteioll 

An™™^/.™.;:. 

W.  W,  Ma'qiiardt 

DlrcCTororedncallon. 

r|,u,„,„.,. 

Biirciii  □[  RdiiFillon,  Manila. 

S.  J.HowluHl 

S-orilill-Fon-inim-.- 

Imppfior  as  Khoal  ctrdui 
Bndsro..nda. 

luim, 

1  (iroroJ.  Fprganao 

SurvnlMT  ol  home  troaoar 

Bm.Nnr<JoIfdu««l<.n,Prov. 

nh(rf.i!i«.d 

Stale  board  of  fdurallon,  Co- 

\'f  a  It  erwn 

edueilton. 

BouUiDakoU.... 

SUlo  boiird  ol  education,  Plem 

Evali.H0Wn«n.... 

Supervisor  ol  home  econom- 

TOnnaOM 

SUU  board  oraducalloD.  Null 
SUle  boanl  DlHunlion,  Ail»- 
lln. 

Stale  hnnril  Dleducalbm.  Salt 
Lakaniy. 

Albert  WllllanH 

N.  a.  lIUTUliWI 

J.  U.  Rlurkwell 

's^nr-  ■""»:' 

Superv-i«r  acrlcultunl  edo- 

Lon  J.  Haddock 

SupeirlMT  homo  wonomlo. 

nlucalion. 

Buporvisoc    Indnslrlal     odu- 

Bup.-t\-bor  agricullnni  edi» 

BtatF    board    oI    educalian, 

SupfrvlMT  agricullunil  edn- 

BUM     board    ol    wlucalion, 
Richmond. 

ThomaaD.  Et-wa 

-WsshlDgtOQ 

U.  M.  BLlilmore 

Mllon. 

WustVlrjlnli.... 

stale     board     of     rtscaU, 
Charlesloa. 

dlrecioc  ol  rociUoaat  edu- 

HurxTvlm  Indiutriat  edun- 

■Wbconslo 

Rachel  H,  rolwell 

Biate  director  o(  vooallOJuU 

■Wjoaiat 

Bute    board    ol    educallon, 
Lwamle. 

Jampnlt.Coxen 

StUcdlowlof  vosMlonaledo- 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 


%  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES. 

(a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries. 

This  table  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  as  in  eliarce  of  courses  for  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers  or  directors  or  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts,  or  of  traces  and  industries. 


Location. 


Auburn. 

Florence. 

Jacksonville. 

Livingston. 

Montevallo... 

Mantgoniery. 

Normai 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa... 
Tuskegee. 


ARIZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe... 
Tuseon... 


ARKANSAS. 

FayetteviIIe 

CAUrORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Chico , 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles. 


Do. 


SanDiega 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose , 

Santa  Barbara. 


Stanfcvd  University. 

COLORADO. 

Fort  Collins 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford 

Bridgeport 

Soutn  lliandiester. 

Storrs 

Torringtod 


DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

'Washington 

HAWAn. 

Honolulu 


IDAHO. 


Albion... 
Lc  wist  on. 
Moscow . . 
I'ocatello. 


Institution. 


J>irrctor. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
State  Normal  School 

do 

do 
Aiahama  Girls'  Technical  Institute 

State  Normal  School  for  Negroes ! 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes,  { 

State  Normal  School i 

University  of  Alabama | 

Tuskegee    Normal    and    Indu.strlal    Institute 
(colored). 


State  Nwmal  School 
do.-. 


M.  T.  Fullan. 
R.  W.Pharpe. 
A.  L.  Young. 
T.  n.  Kay. 

J.  W.  licverly. 
W.  S.  Buchanan. 
W.  B.  Speer. 
V.  V.  Mckinley. 
R.  R.  Molou. 


G.  G.  Morgan, 
A.  B.  Clark. 


University  of  Arizona W.  \V .  Henley. 


University  of  Arkansas. 


H.  ('.  Gi\ens. 


University  of  California Charlc*  L.  Jacobs. 

State  Normal  School i  Eva  M.  Ealand. 

do \V.  B.  Givens. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Califcxnia  Bchool  of  Mechanical  Arts 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  -\rls  and  Home 

Economics. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Universilv 


State  Agriculiural College, 


Hillyer  Institute 

State  Trade  Education  Shop 

do 

Connecticut  .\grlcultural  College. 
State  Trade  Sciiool 


Delaware  College. 


Howard  University  (colored). 


Territorial  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  School 

do 

University  ol  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute. 


G.  W.  Galhraith,  for  trades 

and  industries. 
Harold   W.   Mansfield  (act- 
ing), for  manual  training. 
Mary  Benton. 
George  A.  Merrill. 
William  S.  Marten. 
N.  Dana  Cook. 

E.  I*.  Lesley. 


L.  D.  Crain. 


H.  F.  Stuart. 
Herbert  J.  Hanson. 
James  C.  Tucker. 
Cliarles  L.  Beach. 


J.  T.  Ryan. 


H.  D.  Hatfield. 


Harlan  V.  Rol>ert8 


E.  A.  Ball. 
Mary  W.  McGahey. 
C.  B.  Wilson. 
A  C.  Oough. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  EDUCATioN-Coutinuccl. 

2.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAININO  COURSES-Continued 

( a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries — Conlinued. 


Location. 


Institution. 


ILLINOIS. 

('■ArbonUale 1  Southern  Illinois  St«te  Normal  rnivorsitv 


Charleston . 
Chicaifo... 

I'o.... 

To.... 

Po.... 

Do.... 

Po.... 
Decatur... 
DcKalb... 


Stilts*  Normal  School 

Lewis  Institute,  Madison  and  Robey  Streets 

do 

Universitr  ol  Chicago 

Chicacro  Normal  Cone'.rc 

Francis  W.  I*arlccr  School 

Chlcapo  Technical  Collpj;e , 

James  MiUikin  University 

State  Normal  School 


Macomb ' do. 

Mooseheart 

Normal 

I'coria 

Do 


Mooseheart  Vocatioiuil  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Illinois  SUite  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

do 


l.NI>IAXV. 


Ploi">minpton.. 
InJi.HupulLs.. 


L.«  Kavette 


Indiana  Stat<»  University 

Indiana  State  University.  1116  Merchants  Hank 
lUiilding. 

_       _. T'unJue  University 

Muncio ;  State  Normal  Scliool  (branch) 

lerre  Haute •  Indiana  State  Normal  School 


IOWA. 


Cedar  i'-.ii'.s 
Des  Moines 
Iowa  City.. 


Bhenandoah. 


KANSAS. 


Kmi)oria... 

I  Fays 

Lawrence.., 
W:inhattan. 
I'itlsbur^. . 


State  'I'»>achers  (^oUeue 

Pes  Moines  ( 'olle;:e 

State  University  of  Iowa  (Pcpartmont  ol  Mumul 

Arts). 
Western  Normal  (  nllei,'e 


«  •  •  •  • 


KK.\Tr(..lvY. 


Bcrea 

Do...'. 
Frankfort. 


State  NormtU  CoiloKe 

Fort  Hays  lvan<jvs  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Ajjricaltur.)!  ('ollo;:e 

Slate  Manual  Trainini?  Normil  School. 


Li'.\iuKton 

Lincoln  Ridjze. 


MM.N'E. 


Gorham. 
Orono... 


Berea  Col  lege 

do 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (col- 
ored). 

University  of  Kentuoky 

Lincoln  institute  of  Kentucky  (colored) 


State  Normal  School 

Suite  Agricultural  College, 


MARYLANT). 

College  Park 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Po..... 
Cambridge. 
Fitchburg. 


MicinrjAN. 

Kalam:^zoo 

Mount  Pleasant. . 


MIN^>^iiOTA. 


llankato 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 

St.  Cloud 

Bi.  Paul , 

I>o 

Bt.  Peter , 

'WinoQA 


State  College  of  At^riculture, 


MasMchu.sctts  Normal  Art  School. 

Franklin  Union 

Harvard  Universit v , 

Sty te  Normal  School , 


State  Normal  School . 
do 


Stat*  Normal  School 

I'niversity  of  Minnesota 

State  .Normal  School 

do 

Macalestcr  ( 'ollege 

University  ol  Minnesota  (College  of  Agriculture) 

Gustaviis  Adoipbus  College 

State  Normal  school 


Director. 


Louis  C.  Petersen. 
L.  F.  Ashley. 
C.  E.  lloyt. 
Ci.  A.  Ross. 
Emory  T.  Filbey. 
Oscar  L.  McMnfrv. 
Ivconiird  W.  Wahlstram. 
Charles  \V.  Morey. 
L.  M.  Cole. 
Clyan  H.  I  Tall. 
E.  Wayne  Wctiel. 
J.  A.  Kondthaler. 
A.  C.  NeweU. 
Charles  A.  Bennett. 
Albert  F.  Sit'ixjrt. 


F-dwhi  A.  Lee. 
Gcorije  F.  Bnxton. 

(i.  L.  UolM»rts, 
O.  E.  Sink. 
M.  L.  I.*;)ul>ach. 


C.  II.  BaUey. 
Thoinis  McMiUaa. 
R.  K.  Wilcox. 


F.  O.  Balcor. 


If.  H.  Bnncher. 


A.  Cr.  SclKiad. 
W.  W.  Carlson. 
A.  n .  VVhitesctt. 


A.  E.  Gladding. 
A.  N.  May. 
G.  P.  Russe.U. 


Frank  L.  McVcy. 

A.  Eugene  Thompsoo. 


Paul  ]l.Sin4lev. 
Herberts,  iiifl. 


L.  A.  rmcrsoD. 


J.  F.  Hopkins. 
W.  B.  Rnsseir. 
H.  W.  Hohne*. 
\V.  B.  Anthony. 


M.  J.  Sherwood. 
O.  W.  Troutman. 


C.  W.  C<xm. 
G.  A.  McGarvoy. 
J.  W.  Fx;k. 
L.  A.  Williams. 
H.  S.  Alexander. 
Goo.  M.  Brace. 
Ilarry  Hedbeig. 
J.  H.  Sandt. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

X  DIRBCTORS  OF  TBACHSB-TRAINING  COURSES-Continued. 

(a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries — Continued. 


Locution. 


Missiasipn. 


Stark  ville. 
Do..., 


MIS90UBI. 


Columbia. 
Do... 
Do... 


montjuia. 


Bozeman. 
Do... 


NEBIt48KA 

Lincoln 

NEVADA. 


Reno 

NKW  HAMP8H1BX. 


Durham.. 

Keene 

Plymouth. 


NSW  JXUET. 


Kew  Brunswick. 
Trenton 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque... 
East  Las  Vegas. 
Silver  City 


NEW  TOBK. 


Albany , 

Alfred 

Brooklyn , 

Buffalo 

New  York  City, 

Do 

Do 

Oswego 

Rochester 

Do 

Syracuse 


NOBTn  CABOUNA. 


Gree^boro. . , 

Raleigh 

Do 

West  Raleigh. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Ellendale 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 

May  ville 

Minot 

Valley  City. . 


OHIO. 

Athens 

Bowling  Green. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Davton 

Delaware 

Kent 

Oxford 

Totodo 


Institutiaa. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
do ^ 


Univecsity  of  Missouri. 
do 


.do. 


State  College  of  Agriculture. 
do 


IJniTeraity  of  Nebraska 


University  of  Nevada . 


State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  .\rts . . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 


State  Agricultural  College 
State  Normal  School , 


PubUc  High  School 

State  Normal  University. 
State  Normal  School 


State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University 

Pratt  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Teachers  College  (Columbia  University) 

New  York  Umversity 

Ilunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

State  Normal  School 

Extension  Class  ( Buffalo  Statu  Normal  School). 

Mechanics  Institute 

Syracuse  University 


State  Normal  C^ll^e 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

St.  Augustines  School , 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 


State  Normal  School 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 

University  of  North  Dakota 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Ohio  University 

State  Normal  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  School  of  Education, 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  John  Normal  School 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.. .. 

State  Normal  College 

Miami  University 

Toledo  University 


Director. 


J.  V.  Rowen. 
M.  D.  Broadfoot, 


Jesse  H.  Coiirsault. 
L.  S.  Griffith. 
William  £.  Roberts. 


J.  M.  Hamilton. 
R.  T.  Challendor. 


C.  A.  Fulmer. 


Walter  E.  Clark,  pres. 


R.  £.  Chandler. 
C.  U.  C.  Dudley 
C.  A.  King. 


C.  11.  Elliott 
C.  A.  Burt. 


John  Milne. 
C.  D.  Williams 


W.  H.  Douglas, 
C.  F.  Biuns. 
S.  S.  Edmands. 
Oakley  B.  Fumey. 
Arthur  D.  Dean. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
M.  C.  W.  Reid. 
Joseph  C.  Park. 
Oakley  H.  Furnoy. 
Jame^  F.  Barker. 
J.  R.  Sweet. 


Miss  Stephens  ("orrick. 
G.  A.  Edwards. 
J.  W.  Holmes. 
T.  E.  Browne. 


L.  B.  Fields. 

E.  S.  Keene. 

V.  E.  Savre. 

H.  F.  Butterfleld. 

Harland  W.  Corzine. 

Frank  II.  Selden. 


G.  E.  McLaughlin. 
L.  L.  Winslow. 
D.  J.  MacDonald. 
A.  P.  Fletcher. 
Eldon  L.  Usry. 
George  Deck. 
Vf.  G.  Hormeli. 
Clinton  S.  Van  Deusm. 
Fred  C.  Whitoomb. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

J.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAININO  COURSES-Continued. 

(a)  Manual  Arts  and  Trades  and  Industries — Continued. 


Locution. 


Institution. 


DIrecior. 


OREGON. 


Con'allis 

PENNSIXVANIA. 


nioomsburg.. 

Kdlnboro 

Indiana 

Lowisburg.., 

Mansflold 

Philtulelphia. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

l*iltsl)urgli... 

Do 

8 tale  Collie. 
WUliamson.. 


PORTO  RICO. 

Rio  I'ieJra? Normal  College. 


Oregon  Agricultural  College. 


Stat©  Normal  School 

do 

do 

B  ucknel  1 1'  nl  versit  y 

State  Normal  School 

Philadelphia  Trades  School 

Temple  University 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

University  of  Philadelphia 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Terhnoloiiy 

University  o/  Pittsburgh 

Pennsvlvania  Stal4»  CollPRe 

Williamson  Trade  School 


K.  D.  Reislcr. 


C.  A.  Chrisman. 
Cm.  B.  Frost. 

E.  M.  Jackson. 

F.  E.  Burpee. 
L.  8.  Green. 
William  C.  Ashe, 
(\  E.  Karlsen. 
Egbert  £.  MacNarj. 

William  C.  A!«h6. 
C.  B.  Connelley. 
A.  S.  Hurrell. 
A.C.  Davis. 
James  A.  Prmtti 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Clem-'on  College. 

Columbia 

Orangoburs 


Clemson  College 

I'niversit  V  of  .South  Carolina 

Colored  Normal.  Industrial.  Agricultural,  and 

Mechanical  College  of  South  (  arolina. 
do 


Do 

Do ;  Cladlin  University  (colored; 

TENNEMEE. 


Johnson  City. 

Rnoxvillc 

Do 

Memphis 

Murfrce:!il>oro. 
Nashville 


Do. 
Do. 


TEXAS. 


Austin 

Can  von  Cltv . . . 
C/)l lege  Station. 

Comraorce 

Denton 

Do 

Hunts  ille 

]*rairie^■iew... 

Do 

San  Marcos 


Fast  Tenncwe*  State  Normal  School 

Knoxville  College  (colored) 

University  of  Tennessee 

We^t  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

State    Agricultural    and    Industrial    Normal 
School  for  Negroos. 

do 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers , 


UTAH. 


I/Oj?an 

fait  I-a'<c  City 


VIRGINIA. 

Hampton 


Do , 

VillianLsburg, 


WASinS'GTON. 


Bellint^bam 

Clieucv 

Ellensburg. 

Seattle 

Do 


X'nl  vcrsity  of  Texas 

State  Normal  College 

Agriculti*ral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Fast  Te  <as  State  Normal  Cx)llege 

College  of  Industrial  Mts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  School 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Tn.stitute 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (colored). . . 

.....do 

State  Normal  School 


State  Agricultural  College. 
X'niversity  of  I  tah 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
(colored). 

do 

College  of  WiUlam  and  Mary 


Stat  V  Normal  Sohool , 

do 

do 

University  of  Washington.. 
Public  School  Dei)artmeiit. 


C.  S.  Doggett. 
T.  A.  M.  Cook. 
H.  F.  Wbittaker. 

R.  S  Wilkinson. 
W.  .W.  Wilkins. 


W.  C.  Wilson. 
G.  W.  Uurd. 

C.  H.  "Wilson. 
Clark  WoodAvard. 
A.  M.  Mcoks. 

F.  n.  Wilson. 
Robert  W.Sehidgtt. 


R.  A.  TcrrUl.  - 
Martin  L.  Uayi. 
H.  H.  Coxen. 

Hugo  J.  P.  Vlt«. 
Arthur  B.  Mays. 
T.  II.  Brittain. 
W^  P.  ToncJL 
F.  Fuller. 


F.  a.  Harris. 
J.  H.  Tipton. 


n.  J.  DeYarmett. 

John  H.  Jinks. 
R.  M.  Crawford. 


A.  Gebaroff. 
F.  E.  Barr. 
H.  J.  Whitaiey. 
George  H.  " 
R.W.Moore. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
XXIV. — Vocational  Euucation— Conliuucd. 

«*DlHKCTOHB  OF  TEACBEKTRAININQ  C0UB8ES-I 

(o)  Manual  Art*  and  Trade*  and  InduMtrie* — Continued. 


Loatka. 

InrtMutim. 

Dfr«Wr.  - 

WIST  vnoiMi. 

■.W.™,. 

(6)  A  griealiUTul  Education. 
^f  pcT^ons  rpporlod  as  in  charge  of  cDi 


Tiiikegee,  Ali 

TiKSon,  Aril 

Fsynllevllk,  Art! 

Mne  Bluff,  Ark 

Br^rkrlry,  CbI 

Fr«no,%J 

Fort  Collliw,  Colo 

ilspcrus,  Colo 

filom.Conn 

Kpwwlt,  Del 

'isliies\4lle,  FlB 

Movov,  Idaho 

L'rbDna,III 

Lolayene,  ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Ueuhattnn.  Kuu 

Lciinglon.  Ky 

Dalon  Rouge,  La 

Orono,  Ms , 

Coltcge  Park,  Md 

AmbFTst,  Un 

Kaat  LiDstncUich... 

St,  P«iil,  HlQn 

Aciicultur3lCoUr(0,U 

C'oliimt[a,u'o!"i;!;i! 

Bo»mui,  UoDt 

Uocoln,  Nebi „ 

i>iirtiaiii,  nVh!!"'"! 

New  Dcuiunlck,  N.  J. 
Stale  Collcn.  N.  Hh, 

lllmes.N.  Y 

Npwyofk,  N.  Y 

STTMuse,  N.  y 

WeslRiiltlEli,  N.C... 

Fan!o,N.  Dak 

Columhos,  Ohio 

BlillirntFr,  Okia 

rorvnlUi,  OrcB. 

Stalf  Collcec,  Fa 

Ktngtlon,  R.  I , 

Clenisan  Colicee,  S.  C. 
Krooklnn,  tl.  I>ak..., 

KnoxiiAc,  Teun 

Colhve  Blalton,  Tex... 

Logan,  Utah , 

])nrUDgt«n,  Vt. 


A  labamii  I'olvlwh  flic  Instil  lite 

Tuskegcc  Nofraal  and  Indiislrlnl  lustllutc  (col- 

L'nlvenlty  ot  Arliono 

Vnlvereilj  ol  Arkansna 

DiBDch  XortoaKrOllPH- (colored).,,... 

VnlTctsllT  ol  rallfoTDlii 

Stult  Noonal  Sdionl 

Btnee  AEriniHiinil  ColletK 

Fort  l.evl;  School  of  Agricitllurc,  Mechanic  and 

Household  Art  J. 

Coniwcticirt  A  ifflcuKural  CollPEf 

Drlswnre  Cirilcee 

rniverslly  of  Monda 

State  Collfee  <A  .Vitriculliire 

UdTcnltF  of  Idaho 

ttmnrMr  ot  lllhiali 

Purdue  Lnfrenity 

lovB  State  (?aUnit 

eial*  AcriculCnral  Oolhge 

Unli-ersllv  ol  Kentucky 

Blatf  Unfverslty  and  Xcriculturel  and  Ueefaaii- 

icalOollCf^. 

tinit-PTsiiy  ol  Maine 

Haryland  AcrieuIlitiul<.'Dlli«? 

Masradioittts  Aencnttnral  Collep 

Mkliiitan  Agrieultural  College 

LT|ilT*ti|tyalUiiiiK90la,..y 

UtniulppI  Aerfctilturat  aiul  Hechuiioil  College . 
Anfsuhnn]  and  Uochanlcal Colleee  (ndoredl... 

rnlnnltr  ot  UlBKorl 

State  ColKe*  o[  Aitncultoie  and  Meebamc  Arts.. 

Vuivnsllf  ot  Nebtaika 

L'nivnvilTotNeTad* „ 

Stale  College  o(  Agilcullure  and  UfChanie  Arta.. 

Rutgers  SricDilflc  School 

RtaleCollpeeoIAicncuUuro  and  Ucehanie  Am.. 

Cornell  Unh'enily 

Teachcra' College  Coluniblal.'nli-enilr 

SyrocuM  Unlveraity 

SiHle  CollFge  ot  AEiirulture  and  Endnenlng.,., 

SUito  AgrlculIiinirCollegB 

Ohio  Slat*  University 

Stale  Agrlcultnral  uid  Heehatilcal  College 

Oregoii  A  sriealtunil  College 

PcnnsvlmniaHlate  College 

Rhode  Island  State  CoIleR 

Ctetnion  AgrlculluiBl  Collie 

Btale  C>]]legc  of  AgTlralture  and  Uechanlo  Arts.. 

University  ol  Tetineiaee 

AKTlculturalaudUechanical  College  of  T«z».,.. 

ARTlruilural  College  of  Utah 

UtUveiElly  of  Vermoat „....., 


S.  H.  Dadlsman  (oning). 
S,  W.  Cunningham. 
CO.  Sargent, 
a.  F.  Snyder. 


T.  n,  EnloiL 


Herbert  S.  Hill. 


Colten 


W.  H.  Ilan. 
W.  H.  French. 
Ashley  V.  storm. 
F.  R.lIeBdDwa. 
P.  S.  BoiFlcs. 
R.  a.  Bm^rsoD. 
M.J.  Abbey. 
H.  E.  Bradford. 

R,  E,  Chandler. 
H.  O.  Bamrnon. 
J.  M.  McArthtu. 
Oeorgc  A.  Worki. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

2.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES— Conlfnued. 
(6)  Agricultural  Education — Continued. 


I^ocntioiL 

Institation. 

Diz«ctfr. 

Blacksburff.  Va 

Virginia  A^iniltural  and  Mechanical  Coliegn 

and  Poiytwhnir  Institiitc. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

(colored). 
State  Colleee  of  Washington 

T.  D.  Eason. 

H&mDton.  Vft 

C.  K.  Graham. 

Pullman.  Wash 

H.  M.  Skidmore. 

Morgan  town.  W.Va.... 
Madison.  Wis 

West  Virrinla  Unlver*itv 

C.  H.  Winkler. 

Uui vcrsitT  of  Wiscon.'^in 

J.  A.  James. 

Laramie.  Wto.......... 

University  of  Wyoming 

(c)  Ilovie  economics. 

This  table  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  by  the  institutions  designated  as  in  charge  of  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  home  economics. 

8TATB    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

Florence 

ABIZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe... 


ARKANSAS. 

Conway 

CALirORKIA. 


Chlco 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles..., 

Ban  Diego 

Ban  Francisco.. 

Ban  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


COLORADO. 

Gimnison 

OIOROIA. 


Athens 

Milledgeville. 
Valdosta 


lIAWAn. 

Honolulu , 

nuHO. 
Lewiston 

ILLINOIS. 


CarlK>udale. 
I)e  Kalb... 
Macomb.... 
Normal 


INDIANA. 

Terr«  Haute 


Institution. 


State  Nonnal  School . 


Northern  Arizona  Norinal  Srhool. 
Tempe  Normal  School  of  Ariz-ma. 


State  Non'ial  School. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


...do 

....do 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Art's  and  iloino 
Economics. 


State  Normal  School. 


.do. 


Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Geoni^ia  State  Normal  College 


Territorial  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School, 


Southern  Illinois  Normal  TTniversity.. 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.. 
Illinois  State  Normal  University 


. 


State  Normal  School. 


Director. 


Corinne  Neely. 


Elisabeth  Ryan. 
Winne  E.  DelzelL 


Jessie  Boumau 


Sadie  E.  Stark. 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Till, 

I^tltia  Weer. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  ColdweJL 

Ali(«  SpeJIman. 

Helen  Mignon. 

Nell  A.  Miller. 


Taith  E.  Klddoo. 


Edna  M.  Randall. 
Eda  Lord  Murpliy. 
Julia  Robertson. 


Mis.  Jane  Otremba. 


Ruth  Fauble. 


Grace  Jones. 
Inez  Bqyce. 
Eva  Colby. 
Cora  r.  DavK 


Iva  Rhyaa* 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education— Continued. 

S.  DIBECTOBS  OF  TEACHEB-TRAINU^Q  COUBSES-Contlnued. 

(c)  Home  economics — Continued. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


ition. 

Institution. 

]8A8. 

do 

Elisabeth  Beye. 
Elizabeth  J.  Agnew. 
Alba  Bales. 

Fort  Hftvs.  Kan..  Normal  School 

St^tl^  Mamift]  TYftininfiT  Nonnftl  flrhool,,^^ 

•UCKY. 

obh  ......... 

Western  StBt8  Nonnal  School 

Iva  Scott. 

Eastern  State  Nbrmal  School 

Anna  Lee  Davis* 

JIANA. 

^.. ......•••• 

State  Nonnal  School 

Margaret  W.  Weeka. 

INB. 

I.  ......••. --• 

do 

Remardine  CooneT* 

HUSETT8. 

n. 

State  Normal  School 

Louis  A.  Nlcholaai: 

UQAN. 

Mary  Moore. 
Delia  McCalhim. 

Northern  State  Norma  1  School 

State  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Martha  II.  Frendk 

do 

Florence  Aiken. 

....  do. 

Martha  L.  Metcalf. 

do i.. 

M.  L.  Oiddings. 
Harriet  Foleer. 

.do 

ISSIPFI. 

I 

Mississippi  Normal  College 

Alice  r.  Tolbert. 

J.. ........... 

WfUKt. 

leau 

State  Normal  School 

Rp^Hna  Friant. 

do 

Bess  Navlor. 

..  ..do 

llettieM.  Anthony. 
Adah  I^ewis. 

.do 

MJ 

do 

Nina  Streeter. 

TANA. 

do 

Eureka  Nittkowsld. 

lASKA. 

do 

Ethel    Delzell. 

Marion  W.  Weliers. 

..do 

Mame  A.  Mullen. 

do 

Agnes  Finnigau. 

iMPSHIWE. 

do 

Mabelle    Houghton. 

dr» .,,. 

BemiceC.  Keaney. 

MEXICO. 

0?a& 

New  Mexico  Normal  University ,,, 

BessChappeli. 
Myrtle  D.  Dean. 

New  Mexico  Normal  School ,,, 

YORK. 

••^••••••••••9 

State  Normal  School 

Helen  Coombs. 
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XXIV.— Vocational  Education — Continued. 

t.  DIllECTOnS  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES— <'<mllmied. 

(c)  Home  economics— Continued. 

8TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Loc:*.tion. 


lastitution. 


NORTU  CAROLINA. 


(■reensboro 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Klicndale... 
Valley  City. 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Bt ate  Normal  School 


OHIO. 


Athens 

Bowling  (ireen. 

Kent 

Oxford 


OKLAnOMA. 


State  Normal  College 

do 

do 

Teachers*  College  Miami  rniver^ity. 


Alva... 
Durant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clarion 

Indiana 

Lock  Uaven. 
liansheld.... 


Northwestern  State  Normal  .'^chof^l. 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School.. 


State  Normal  School , 

do 

Centra]  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Rock  Hill 

80UTK  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE. 


Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 


Johnson  City. 

Memphis 

llurfreesboro. 


I 


TEXAS. 


Canymi . . . . 
Denton.... 
Huntsville. 
San  Marcos. 


VIRGINIA. 


East  Uadford.. 

Farm^llle 

Fredericksbiu-g. 
Harrisonburg.. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 
West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 
Middle  Tennessee  Slate  Nor  School. . 


West  Texas  State  Normal Collepe 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College. . . . 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Instit  ute 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellineham. 
Aliens!)  rg. 


State  Normal  School  for  Women , 

do 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women. 
do 


Stole  Normal  School. 
do 


WISCONSIN. 


Menomonie..., 
Stevens  Toint. 


Stout  Institute 

State  Normal  School. 


Dlrect«r. 


Minnie  L.  Jamisan. 


Tilda  R.Natwick. 
Fannie  Sly. 


Mary  Toq|rii. 
Mary  T.  Cliapin. 
Bertha  I.rOul8e  Nixoo. 
Martha  J.  Banna. 


Sarah  Crumley. 
Hallie  McKinley. 


Sara  E.  Nolin. 
Belle  N.  Ronn. 
Grace  E.  Ridi. 
Olive  Stryktr. 


Edna  Cdltli. 


Ida  L.  Brocta. 


Ada  Ixw  Hornsby. 
Helen  Buguo. 
Maude  Parlin. 


Christine  N.SoQth. 
Jessie  Rambo. 
Jessie  Harris. 
Mrs.  C.  8.  Smitlu 


M.  Ledge  Moffett. 
Lulu  V.  Walker. 
EpsieCampbaU. 
8.  Frances  Bala. 


Sarah  S.  Ormsbv. 
Dorothy  McFamna. 


DaL^  Kuirel. 
Bessie  M.  AUeo. 
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XXI v.— VocATioK AL  E  D  u  c  ATios— Con  tiuued. 

I.    DIRKCTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADEB  ABB  TAUGHT. 

1'  Islntonded  to  [ndudelD  this  lilt  (how  (Chooli.pabllc  and  privat;,  which  oiler  oik  or  more  da;  ooiinM 
Uch  prcpw*  lUidanU,  male  or  fomale,  lOi  the  msobaniOBl  Imdes  tmd  Industrin,  bj  traijilng  Che  iH^nlc 
r  the  occupMIon  In  wbola  or  la  part,  nith  the  eipectalion  thai  the  tnlnliiK  given  In  such  count  shall 
?m  to  9hwt«n  tbe  usdaI  porlod  odaamli]^  or  apprantlceshlp  tn  the  oooupatlon. 

This  eipectatloii  ihouia  be  liistUl«]  by  the  provision  olcandltions  which  look  deflnltely  toward  tbu 
3il.BiiddK)uldlD0lade*tle*slct»  tollowin!;;  fa)  The  students  ihoald  spend  not  less  than  IQ  boan  (OO 
alDuteaudi)  per  week  In  ttM  practical  shopworkorothor  tscholcal  proceasea  olthe  occupBllon;  and  (b)  the 
Huuctor  should  have  had  practical  eipedenoe  u  a  wage  earner  In  the  occupallon  lor  which  be  Is  ^vinf 


Tuikene  Norma] 

ored),  mfu. 
Tusbuce  Nonns]  and  lud mistrial  Institute  (rol- 

ored),  women. 


Public  BlEh  Bchool 

PboeniiCnIOD  Nl^  Scboo 
Tempe  Norma]  School  ol  At 
Public  High  licboo] 


PuhUc  tilgh  School -.. 

IfTTaoo  High  School  and  Jim 
Hotlywood  Blgt  ■'-■---■ 
PoSlcchnl'-  =^ 
leOerxanll 


_  ._    _._^.  School , 

iHigh^chool 

Ul^  School , 

UuilUktAr&aiEh  School 

Boyle  Heiglits  Intermedijtte  Bcboo] 

Pourleonth  Street  Intormedlate  School . . . . 

^nieCalUoralaSiduiololMediaalcalArta-.. 

WllnnnlliigBchaolollDduslrliLlArti 

Lnl  SchooTor  Industrial  Trabilng  (girls  J . . . 

Qeald's  EDetoccrlni!  Sdiool 

l-ulUc  High  School , 


Uouicbold  Arts, 


1    School,    Trade   InitruitU 


Industrial  ImiHuia  .. 


Induslrtal  High  Schoo 

Normalaud  Industrial  School 

Public  EJgb  and  Industrial  Schoal... 
GconilB^lale  industrial  College.... 
PutUc  High  Bcbool 


Public  aigb  School  .. 


Banlinn  Tecbnirai  High  School... 

Crane  Twhidcal  HUfli  School 

~         TwhnlcalHi^hBchool.. 


School  fo(  Apprcotlcti,  Lakeside  Press... 


J,  O.  stcpodabl. 


Un.  Booker  T.  Washincton, 


J.  C.  Fiilrall, 
J.  M.  Wliiiaras. 
Igmitiiu  Coi«Bd. 


A.  E.  Wilson. 

B.  W.  Reed 
Frank  A,  Douoile. 
deoree  A.  MenUl 

Tbenia  U.  Otto, 


James  C.  Tucker. 
Barrison  E.  Allen. 


William  J.  Bertholt 


85371—18 11 
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XXIV. — VooATioKAL  Editcation — Oontinued. 

3.  DIRBCTOR8  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARB  TAUOHT-Ooiiltnued. 


Location. 


iLLiKois— continaed. 


Docattir... 

riirtn 

(ialesburg. 
MtiUoe.... 
Peoila 

Do.... 
Rockford.. 

Do.... 


INpIAMA. 


Evansville.. 

IH) 

Port  Wavne. 

Do.;.... 
Indianapolis . 
Richmond . . 
South  Bend. 
Terre  Haute. 

Do 


IOWA. 


Pes  Moines . 
Siou.x  Citv . 


KANSAS. 

Pittsburg 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 


Now  Orleans. 

Do 

Ruston 


MAINE. 


Auburn., 
rortland. 
Rumford. 


MARTLANO. 


Hagerstown. 

Do 

Do 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 


Beverly 

Baston 

Do 

Cambridge.... 
Fall  River.... 

Holyoke 

Lowell 

New  Bedford. 

Newton 

Northampton . 


Quincy . . . . 
Somerville. 
Springfield. 
Westfleld . . 
Worcester. 


A^O*a«»»aa  *  t*' 


»•«•••• 


Traititutkin. 


Pablic  H!«h  School , 

do 

do 

Moline  Manual  Arts  SchooL , 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute..., 
Manual  Training  High  School . . . . 

PubUc  High  School 

Rockford  School  of  Knglneering, 


Central  High  School 

Publlr  High  School 

Fort  Wnvne  Vocational  School . 

Vocational  HIiih  School 

Anienal  Techni(  al  Schools 

Public  High  iSchool 

Vocational  School 

Vocatioimi  Sciiool  for  Men  and 
Girls'  VocaMonaJ  School 


Boy  I. 


Public  High  Pchool. 
do 


State  Manual  Training  Normal  College. 


Vocational  School. 


Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School 

Francis  T.  Nicholls  Industriul  School  for  OIiIb.. 
Louisiaoa  Industrial  Institute 


Shoe  and  Leather  Night  School. 

Public  High  Scliool 

Stephens  lligh  School 


Trades  School  for  Boys 

Industrial  School  for  I  Joys  (ct)lored). 
Industrial  School  for  (iirls  (colored) . 


Franklin  Union 

North  liennet  Street  Indnstritil  S(>ho(>l. 
Weiitworth  Institute 


Dap  indu^ttriul  fdumh. 


Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Trade  School  for  Boys...' 

Trade  School  for  Girls , 

Girls' Trade  School 

Diman  Indui-triul  School  (boys) 

Vocational  Sch(K)l  (>)oys^ ". , 

do '. 

Industrial  School  (boys) 

Vocational  School  (luns) 

Smith's  AgriculturU  Schwtl  :ih(|  Northmnpton 
School  of  In(iustrie»>. 

IndiLst  rial  School  ( boy s^ 

Vooitional  School  for  Hovs 

do 


Trade  School  ()>oys). 

do 

Girls*  Trade  School.. 


O.C.       

W.  L.  fSoble. 
G.  H.  Bridge. 
Henry  P.  CorfaiiL 
Charles  A.  Bennett. 
W.  W.  Brown. 
Thomas  Bjor^a. 
H.  A.  Ta  elra. 


John  H.  Peters. 

Do. 
WaKw  F.  Gordon. 

Do. 
M.  H.  StUArt. 
PhUip  C.  MoltK. 
H.  BCApj 
Herbert 

Do. 


Bi 


R.  C.  Wbohnan. 
S.  H.  Wbod. 


A.  H.  WUtiritt. 


Ethel  M.  LovaU. 


J.  W.  Curtis. 
MlsRlUJolmno. 
J.  S.  KmrnLj. 


H\  H.  Randall. 
Stephen  E. 
Ganoid  G.  Noyes. 


n.  M.  Llppy. 
Beniamin  Smith. 
Hattie   ~ 


Walter  B.  RosaalL 
GeoHBeC.  GreeiMr. 
Arthur  L.  WUUstML 


Edcar  A.  Winters. 
William  C.  Crawloid. 
Florence  E.  Leadbetlv. 
Maude  A.  Deehan. 
Hector  L.  Baliala. 
Riuisell  B.  Leonard. 
Thomas  F.  Fisher. 
Arthur  S.  Allen. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 
Herbert  N.  Loonds. 

J.  Gould  Spoflord. 
Harry  L.  Jonas. 
George  A.  Burridea  (mU 
Burton  A.  Prince. 
Albert  J.  Jameson. 
Helen  R.  HIldx«tlL 


TOCATIOMAI,  EDUCATION. 
XXIV. — Voc&TioHAL  BoDCiU'iaii — Gontimed. 

3.  DIRBCTDBS  Or  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TBADEa  ABB  TAUGHT— Cootbraed. 


LKnlkn. 

InslimtlDO. 

Pinctor. 

uicmooH. 

ffSr 

Ltflrait             _..- 

F^ljE^"^! 

F.-ntMb 

lonlu  ind  Bonlor  Hlih  Bfhnb 

H»,yl,7»tt. 

R»lpti  W.  rolk. 

D  Wight  E.  Porter. 
Tbomai  U.  £neiyk 

HEVADi. 

Slomit  ImliluU:  (UuviTnuicui  liMiua  StbooJ). 

HtW  nAUPOTTU. 

Concord 

l^ibUc  Ulili  School 

Km^^ 

AlbnlJ.CIlr 

Essex  rountr  Vorailws]  BchDOl  for  'llrK 

N««-  Jcney  Miumul  Tralnlnc  uia   tnauitiial 

School  tor '■olorodYoulh. 
Capu  May  Counly  Vocallonul  S>:lwiil 

Vo.-all(.nL.I    litiuirtni.-ni.    l-ul,Uu    Eknwnl.iry 

\Vllll:.iu  L.  Dkkiasoa  Hlgb  tSdiool,  Technical 

and  InduBitiul  DeuonniBnl. 

nav.'Voc-aHoiuJSthoQj 

CdiDiil  Comruercliil  OQcl  Muuual  Tiuiniug  lligli 

.-'rlinol. 

Do „ 

Do 

W.  A.  UcailflT. 

Jamcj  E,  iloiiRan. 

N>wa™mitek  ;::;::;: 

Ail]>D™CD<inty  Vocational  iJohooJ  or'AKFteaV-' 

c£SlvSi!ttaml  school 

K?.«iS!r^ 

yttth  Amber. 

Ulddlcsn  County  Voalimiil  Baba<riND.\ 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Continued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT— Contlmitd. 


Location. 


NEW  JERSEY-HIOntd. 


rorth  Amboy. 

Trenton 

West  Orange. . 


NEW  YORK. 


Albunv 

Brooklyn 

Do 

nufTnlo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Klmira 

(•  lovers  ville — 

Jamestown 

Mount  Vernon . 
New  York  City. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Roehcstcr 

Do 


Do.. 

Tn>y 

Vonkers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 


oiuo. 


Akron 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Alliinc'C... 
Cleveland . 

Do.... 
Columbus. 
Elyrlu.... 
Fremont . . 

(lulion 

Ironfon... 
I'iquu 


OKLAHOMA. 

Muskogee 


OREGON. 


Kntorprise 

Kuuene 

« J  rants  Pass.... 

IVnrlleton 

I'urtland 

Do 

l>o 

Sulom J. 

Tho  Dalles 

Wooiburn 


TLNXSYLVANIA. 


A  lien  town . 
liethlehcm. 

Do 

Dickson 

Kikston 

KUsworlh . . 


>•••••< 


Eric 

Hazleton. . . 
Homestead. 


Institution. 


Middl<^sex  County  Vocational  School  No. 

State  School  of  Industrial  .\rts 

Essex  County  Vocational  School  for  Boys. 


Albany  Vocational  School 

Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn  Vocational  School 

Black  Rock  Vocational  SchooL 

Elm  Vocational  School 

Peckham  Vocational  School 

Seneca  Vocational  School 

Elmira  Vocational  School 

Gloversville  Vocational  School 

Jamestown  Vocational  School 

Mount  Vernon  Vocational  School... 

Murray  Hill  Vocational  School 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School 

Boys'  Vocational  School 

Cooper  Union 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (t)ovs). 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  tJirls.. 

Mechanics'  Inst itut e 

Now  York  Trades  School 

Rochester  Shop  School 

Washington   Junior    High    School 

School. 
Madison  Park  Vocation.il  School. . . 

Troy  Vocat  ionnl  School 

Saunders  Trades  School 


>••••< 


Vocational 


Public  High  School, 


Manual  Training  Courses.  Central  Hiirh  School, 
Mantial  Training  Courses.  South  High  School.. 
xManual  Training  Courses,  West  High  School.., 

Jennings  School 

Public  High  School 

East  Technical  Uleh  S<'hool 

West  Technical  High  Scliool 

Cohimbus  Trades  School 

Public  High  Sc hools 

do..... 

do 

do 


Director. 


.do. 


Central  High  Scho<jl. 


Public  lligli  i>chool 

do 

....do 

....do 

Benson  Technical  Hich  School 

Franklin  High  School 

Tiirls'  Polytechnic  Scliool , 

Salem  Senior  Hiuh  School 

Pu})lic  High  School 

do 


Public  High  School 

do 

South  Side  High  School 

Public  High  School 

do 

Ellsworth- Cokcburg     CooiK»rativo     Industrial 
School. 

Central  High  School 

(iroen  Street  School 

C.  M.  Schwab  lndu:itrlal  School 


John  M.  Shoe. 
Frank  F.  Frederick. 
Robert  O.  Boebe. 


S.  S.  Edmands. 

Samnel  Kinc. 
WUliam  B.  Kamprath. 
William  W.  IfUler. 
Elmer  S.  Pierce. 
Clifford  McNaught. 


Hugh  Stewart, 
(reorge  J.  Loewr. 
J.  E.  G.  Yalden. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
Charles  R.  Richardi. 
E.  S.  Barney. 
Fred  E.  Emmons. 
Louis  Roailllon. 
Harry  V.  BrilL 
V.  A.  Bird, 
Do. 


Mary  E.  Buckley. 
F.  H.  Brown. 
Jt^cph  J.  Eaton. 


F.  H.  HallinbeciL 


L.  W.  Macklnnon. 

C.  J.  Bowman. 
E.  L.  Martin. 
H.  R.  Smith. 
W.  P.  Pftwits. 
Charles  H.  Lakt. 

E.  W.  Roshart. 
J.  C.  Hambleton. 

F.  M.  Shelton. 
E.  W.  Meyers. 

D.  E.  Shaffer. 
C.  E.  McCorklo. 
R.  M.  Franx. 


C.  E.  PauL 


R.  D.  McCull/. 
Fred  Ches.««. 
H.  H.  Wardrys. 
H.  E.  Inlow. 
(^barles  E.  Geaveland. 
J.  R.  B\Tnhold. 
Anna  E.  Arnold. 
E.  E.  Bergman. 
H.  L.  MUter. 
S.  R  Close. 


Nelson  A,  Buti. 
Stanley  A.  ZweibeL 
James  R.  Barton, 
Margaret  Hayes.  . 
H.  ATAlbrkht. 
Samuel  Clark.     ,  '. 

E.  L.  Bowman. 
Gary  Roddy. 
Rodney  8.  B 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  J 

XXIV. — Vocational  Education— Continued, 

3.  DIRBCTOftS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WEIGH  TRADES  AKE  TAUaUT-ContlDUcd. 


.  Johnslown  Vofialional  School 

.  ThKjdnuSUvrBilDdmlrialSclioal 

.  PuMJj  High  Sidioftl 

.  UaaatCnnacIToviubip VocKkmalSdiod 

.  ruMIc  Blgb  sduxd 

.  FmnUlnUaltlijtflDrllFrhuilcArts. 

.  Phttodalphto  TredM  Bthoo! 

,  PlillBdelpti[>Tcxti1oSi>liaol 

.  CwneRlctnstilutc  oITcchootoEy.BchDoI  a[  Ap- 
Dlka  Indiisltina. 

.  -urjuet  KoTTlson  CarneRi*  Bchool 

.  CsduStrMtliiduilrlalSiilioo] 

.  Tbe  O.  S.  JohiuDn  School 

.  Public  HiehBdiool 

.  WIlUBDUDaFinScliaoloIUi-chBnlalTnHlea.... 

.  Tradw  Sehool  for  Boys 

"■"IcHlghSehwl 


.   Sanluan  Trdmiral  BQd  Vocatlaaal^choot... 


p,  Trndrs  fVhool  (colcrpd)... 


if  nigh  SehoDl,  Voratloaal  Sehool... 

.    BUIeCoU™ 

.    Bpoadmy  High  School 

.    Ifliwn  Anne  High  School 

.   Stb 1 1 le  EnetriHrlnf  School  (lac.] 

'■-■ -'jc  UiRll  Schrja 

hUmtral  High  School 

. .'m  A  ulomoWlc  Schools 

.   Tho  Uwh  and  Clarli  Utah  School 

•'     oln  Ul^h  School 


P.  L.  Donohoi^, 
}.  A.  Miller. 
WnilamH.  TtJon 


Mar;  n.  Ijmd. 
J.  [«hii  Krcidrr. 
Holerl  B,  Kellw, 
C.  Dddsou. 


?»"yj. 


a.Cnlv, 


Frederic  W.  Pulnvn, 


Johii  W.  Curllfc 


A.  A.  Ktslpr. 
Frank  O.  Kitafn, 
U.  W.  Uulhallan. 
Clurtes  UcUDbD«r. 


Ora  Blanchard. 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  Eduoatiom — Oontiiiued. 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUOHT-CoBMpmd 


Location. 

Institution. 

Dirpctor. 

WISCONSIN— continued. 
Jaursvllle. ............. . 

Vocation 
do 

« 

al  SchooL 

a  F.  Hfll. 
E.  F.  Randan. 
John  B.  Ooloman. 
A.  W.  Sfemonc. 
W.  F.  Weband. 
J.  E.  FuKs. 
Roy  J.  Canr«r. 
S.  £.  CrodRtt. 
FredCurrmo. 
R.  L-Cootey. 
Carl  Chrlsteuaoa. 
L.  P.  Whitcomb. 

1 .  O.  fvO680. 

W.  P.  Colbuni. 
L.  R.  Bvsiis> 
Elsie  Svdow. 
G.  11.  Ehmrt. 
J.  W.  Paul. 
W.  T.  Darling. 
C.  0.  Mulder, 
a.  F.  Looniis. 
L.  A.  Crocker. 

0.  C.  Swerhif. 
J.  .\.  Raitt. 

Ki'iu*-;hft     .............. 

La  Cro«4.sc ........... 

do... 

Muilison     .............. 

do.. 

Xfiiiiitowoc.............. 

do... 

Maritipttc 

do. . 

Marshfield 

do.. 

Mcnasha 

do 

Mcnoiiianie. ............ 

do 

MihviiiiK' lie.... ......... . 

do 

Neonah 

do 

Oshko^h 

do 

Hacint^ ..••..... 

do 

Khlni'Iander 

do 

SholwvKan 

do 

Suuth  Milwaulcee 

do 

1 

Stevens  i*otnt 

do 

Sui)crior 

do 

Two  Kivers...... 

do 

Waijsau ••••■•.... 

do 

Waukesha 

do 

West  AllLs 

do - 

WYOMING. 

Douelns 

Converse 
Fremont 

Coimtv  Hhrh  S»'hool 

Lander  .....•••• 

County  Voi-alionul  Hij;h  School 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  (•ONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  intended  to  include  in  this  list  those  schools,  public  and  private,  which  offer  on?  or  more  coiiTsr' 
day  or  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  students,  male  or  female,  who  seek,  by  means  of  thc^sr  courses,  to  prrrAn 
tlH'mselves  for  us4'ful  omploynient  or  for  promotion  in  (heir  presi-nt  employment,  including  schook  oifi-r- 
inic  r(K)perativo  or  part-time  class<»s,  in  wnich  empIo>e<l  i'<'rsons  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  Iiours 
IXT  week  during  working  hours,  or  alternate  between  s<hool  and  employment. 


Location. 

Institution. 

Director. 

ARIZONA. 

Phot'uix 

Union  ni(;h  School 

Isadore  Colodny. 
Clara  L.  Alden. 

Winslo  w 

Continuation  Si'hool 

CAUFORNIA. 

Lo'^  .Anselos 

JefTerson  Ilii^h  School 

Thoo.  Fulton. 

I  0 

Linix)hi  llijih  iSch<x>l 

Ethal  Perrv  Andrns. 

Stockton 

Public  Kvoning  llif^  School 

Noel  H.  Garrison. 

C<»LORADO. 

I^(-n\t  r 

Ereninjf  Vocational  High  School 

John  B.  Garvin. 

CO.NNEmCITT. 

Ilarl  ford 

Continnntion  School 

William  C.  Holdcn. 

New  Bri(:un... ......... 

Vocational  High  School 

Boardman  Approntici'  Shop"? 

Kverett  T>.  Packar^l. 

livw  Havin 

Frank  R.  Lawrence. 

Putnam 

Putnam  Trane  School 

A.  S.  Bovnton. 

o 

Public  Hi;'h  School 

Edward  BL.  Snow. 

Fouthinuton ••.... 

Continuation  Seliool 

R.  D.  Pecormier. 

Wjitcrburv 

do 

J.  D.  MacDonald. 

Jo...'. 

Continuati(m  Scliool  for  Muchinj -Shop  Appren- 
tices. 

Central  High  School 1 

Jolm  J.  O'PonaelL 

DISTRICT  OF  COLL'MBIA. 

Washington 

£.  W.  Lawznioe. 

GEOBQIA. 

Savannah 

Public  High  School 

Charles  M.  Gnj*. ,  .. 
Watttr  B.  auiML 

IbAHO. 

PocateUo 

Publlo  High  Sdiool  (cooperative  course) J 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOlf. 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  Education — Continued. 

4.  DI&EOTOR8  OW  TRADE  CONTINUATION  8CHOOLS-Ccmtiim«d. 


LocstioD. 


ILLINOIS. 


C'liicago, 


Do... 

I  o... 

Po... 
l.a  Snlle.. 
M'  line. .. 
Kfjckford 


INDIANA. 


Kv;insville.. 

Do 

Fort  Wayne. 

Do..'... 
Iliohmond.. 
8outh  Bend. 
Terre  Haute. 


KEHTUCKT. 

Louis  viUe 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 


MAunc 


Auburn., 

Bath 

Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick. 
Do.... 


MASSACHUSUEITS. 


Attloboro 

Beverly 

Boston.... ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CarahridKC 

Chioopce 

Everett 

Fall  Hlvcr 

Framingham.... 

Uolyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

New  Bedford.. . 

Newton 

North  Attleboro. 

Quincy 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Wallhara 

Westfiild 

Worcester 


MICllIGAN. 


Calumet 

Detroit 

Kalamazoo......... 

Lansing .••••.. 


Do 

Saginaw  Wwt  Side. 

MINNKBOTA. 


HJimeapoUs 
Do.... 


Instituiioo. 


Commerdal  Continuation  School,  210  Wast  W*- 
bash  Avenue. 

Laoe  Technical  High  School , 

Harrison  TechnicaTHlgh  School , 

Crane  Technical  High  School 

La  Saire-Peru  Township  High  SchooL 

Continuation  School , 

do 


Central  High  School 

Public  Evening  High  School 

Fort  Wayne  Vocational  School 

Continuation  School 

Public  Hich  School 

CwitinuntioD  School 

Vocational  School  for  Men  and  Boys . 


Continuatioo  School  tor  Girls. 


T.  T.  Nicholls  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Shoe  and  I.»eather  Night  School. . 
Bailey  Industrial  Evening  School. 
Public  High  School 


Night  School  for  Boys. . 
Night  School  for  Girls. . 


••••• 


Evening  Industrial  School  ( men) 

do 

Continuation  School 

Evening  Trade  School  ( men) 

North  lien  net  Street  Indiistrlal  School. 

Tmde  Sthool  for  Girls 

Evening  Industrial  School  (men) 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

Evening  Vocational  Scho  ^  (men) 

Evening  Industrutl  Schoo    men) 

Evening  Voc^itlonal  Schoo  ■  men) 

Evening  Industrial  School  (men) 

Evening  Vocational  School  (men) 

Evening  Industrial  School  (man) 

do 

Evening  Vocational  School  (men) 

do 

Evening  Industrial  School  (men) 

do 

Evening  Trade  School  (men) 

do 


Public  Vocational  School 

Cass  Technical  High  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

Vo^'alional  (Cooperative  Course,    Public  High 
Sc4iool. 

I'ublic  Hirii  School  (cooperative  course) 

Arthur  Hill  Trade  St^hool 


Central  High  School 

Dunwoody  Institute  School... 


DiDBOtor. 


••••••••••••••.•..' 


William  A.  AUen. 

WUliam  J.  Bogan. 
Frank  L.  Morse. 
William  J.  BarthoU. 
T.  J.  McCormack. 
Truman  N.  Jones. 
H.  A.  Tavoiva. 


John  H.  PatflfB. 
John  Peters. 
Walter  B.  Gordon. 

Do. 
PhifipC.  Molter. 
H.  If.  Appleraao. 
Herbert  Brigga. 


Ethel  M.  LoreU. 


Rita  Johnson. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
Charles  H.  Watson. 
Stephen  £.  Patrick. 


Roffctr  Harley. 
Edith  Thomas. 


Lewis  A.  Fales. 
Edgar  A.  Winters. 
Owen  D.  Evans. 
William  C.  Cnrwford. 
George  C.  Greener. 
Florence  E.  Leadbotter. 
Charies  M.  Herlihy. 
John  C.  Gray. 
J.  Henry  Clag^. 
Hector  L.  Belisle. 
Ernest  W.  Fellows. 
Russell  B.  Leonard. 
Timothy  J.  Doyle. 
Thomas  F.  Fisncr. 
Arthur  S.  Alien. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 
Albert  J.  Barbour. 
Harry  L.  Jones. 
George  A.  Burridgo  fncling). 
Henry  W.  Hamib. 
William  D.  Parkiuson. 
Burton  A.  Prince. 
Albert  J.  Jameson. 


Harold  Diemer. 
E.  G.  Allen. 
C.  G.  WenzeL 
E.  M.  H«1L 

Do. 
Charles  A.  Hckcb. 


C.  A.  ZupiMoni. 
U.  W.  1&V9L 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Editcation — Continued. 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS— Continiwd. 


Location. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas  City. 

Do 

St.  l/ouis.... 


MONTANA. 

Kulispell 


NEW  UAMPSniRE. 

Berlin 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Dloomfleld... 
Newark 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Minotola 

I'uterson...... 

Do 

Terth  Araboy 


y\cs{  Oninjje. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham 


OHIO. 


IJucynis.. 
Cleveland . 
Do.... 
Colurahus. 
>N'urrpn . , . 


PKNNSVLVANIA. 

Allontown 

Do 

Avoca 

JianKor 

Dothlehcm 

Do 

Do 

Boycrtown 

Dickson 

Kaslon 

Do 

Eitst  IMttsbtirgh 

KlKsworth 


Krie 

Fleet  woofl. 
(rlassfwrt.. 
liuzleton... 
Homestead. 
Joannett . , . 
Johnstown. 
Do 


iH'banon...., 

Alias 

Milton , 

PcokvlUe 

l*erka.sic 

rhiladelphia. 
I'ittsburgh.., 


••••••••< 


In*;titution. 


Lincoln  High  School 

Jane  Hayes  (Jates  Institute. 
Central  High  School 


Flathead  County  Iliijh  School. 


Burgess  Memorial  School. 


Essex  Coimty  Vocational  Scliool  for  fiirls 

Bergen  Street  Evening  High  School 

East  Side  Evening  High  School 

Evening  Vocational  Scnool 

Girls' V^)cational  School 

Newark  Technicjil  School 

AtlanticCounty  Vocational  S«h(M)l  of  Agriculture 

Public  High  School  (ooperalive  course) 

Public  Evening  High  School 

Middlese.x  Coimty  Evening  Vw-ational  School 

No.  2. 
Essex  Covmty  Vo<  at  ionul  Schix)l 


Public  HiL'h  Sch*X)l 


Part  Time  School 

East  Technical  Nicht  S(  liool 
West  Tochnii-ul  High  School . 

Trade  School 

Public  Evening  School 


Rc.uling... 

fihamokin , 

Do , 

Simpson , 

Souderton 

Taylor ...., 

Trcvorton 

Uanover  Township,  Lu- 
cerne County. 
WUkes-Bam ••••, 


Continuation  Sduwl  (cirl>) 

Continuation  Sdjool  looys) 

Continuation  Sdiool.... .* 

do 

Public  High  School 

Central  (Continual  Ion  School 

Franklin  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

Washington  Continiiat  ion  School 

Wilson  Township  Continuation  Sc1uk)1 

JMblic  School  District 

Casino  Technical  Night  School 

Ellsworth-Cokcburg     Cooperative      industrial 

School. 

Continuation  School 

do 

do 

do 

C.  M.  Schwab  Industrial  School 

Fourth  Street  Continuation  School 

Vocational  Evening  School 

Public    High    School    (cooperative    industrial 

course). 

Continuation  School 

Mount  Carmel  Township  Continuation  School.., 

Continuation  School 

Blakely  Boro  Continuation  School 

Pcrkasle  Borough  Public  School 

The  Franklin  Institute  School  of  Meclianic  Arts. 
Carneeie  Institute  of  Toohnology,  School  of  A|>- 

pliod  Industries. 

Continuation  Schools— Junior  High , 

McKinley  Continuation  School,  Coal  Township.. 

Continuation  School 

Fell  Township  Continuation  School 

Continuation  School 

....do 

Zesbe  Township  Continuation  Scho<.)l 

Hanover  Township  Vocational  Evening  School. . 


Director. 


HanoTcr  Township  Continuation  School. 


W.  T.  White. 
Helen  OleMon. 
Chester  B.  Curtia. 


F.  O.  RandalL 


H.  L.  Moortu 


Robert  O.  Beebe. 
Morris  Bamberger. 
EU  PicJnrlck.  ft. 
Jamei  B.  Dougan. 
Mildred  B.  D^Set. 
Daniel  R.  Hodfidan. 
Francis  Q.  Stockbridfii 
W.  H.  Kortrtgfat. 
John  Shote. 
John  M.  Shoe. 

Robert  O.  Beebe. 


Maude  F.  Rogers. 


G.  F.  Klinefelter. 
A.  R.  RoethUsberg«; 
£.  W.  Boshftrt 
J.  C.  Hambletco.. 
Victor  Ueiger. 


Sophia  Richards. 
R.  N.  Neeley. 
Veronica  Boylan. 
Mrs.  Adele  Lendls. 
Stanley  A.  ZwelbeL 
Mari-ha  Rtroman. 
Maude  R.  GUlett. 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  Slonakw. 
Margaret  Hayes. 
Wilbrd  Oeterstock. 
Mrs.  Adeline  Cobb. 
C.  R.  Dooley. 
Samuel  Clark. 

E.  L.  Bowman. 
Lizzie  A.  Walmer. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Gary  Roddy. 
Rodney  S.  Brace 
Earl  Ramsey. 
Arthur  F.  PasTJe. 
Do. 

A.  P.  Mark. 
P.  T^.  Donohoe. 
Carl  L.  Millwaid. 
H.  B.  Anthony. 
Mrs.  Reba  Moyer. 
Ix>uis  C.  Robinson. 
Clitlord  B.  Connelley. 

Caroline  M.  Reedy. 
M.  J.  Conoonnon. 
William  F.  Grow. 
Miss  Marie  Mooty. 
Mrs.  Reba  Mbyer. 
W.  8.  Robinson. 
John  G.  Forsyths. 
Patrick  Shovlin. 

PhiUp  J.  UcOOm, 
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XXIV. — ^Vocational  Education — Continued. 

4.  DIRECTORS  OF  TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


MlXXSVLVANIA— con. 


^'illiamsport. 
Vcirk 

Do 

Do 

Do 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Trovidence 

TENNE.SSEE. 

■Sieniphis 

TEXAS. 


Corslciina 

El  Paso 

Port  Arthur. 
San  .\ntonio. 


VERMONT. 

Springfield 

VIRGINIA. 

Newport  News 

WASHINGTON. 

Do 

Spokane 


WISCONSIN.* 

Mcnominie 


Institution. 


Williamsport  Continual  ion  School 

Continuation  School,  Market  Street 

do 

Continuation  School,  Burrowes  Building. 
do 


Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 


Vocational  Continuation  School. 


Fred  Douglas  High  School. 

Public  High  School 

....do 

Main  Avenue  High  School. 


»•••*•««• 


Public  High  School  (cooperative  course) 


Public  Night  School  (cooperating  with  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.). 


Broadway  Evening  HiRh  School. 
Seattle  Engineering  School  (Inc.), 
North  Central  Evening  School. . . 


Vocational  School  (Stout  Institute) 


Director. 


Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Turner. 
Charles  F.  Kauflman. 
Blanche  E.  Spahr. 
W.  O.  Fishel. 
Marguerite  A.  Kleinfelter. 


E.  G.  Radeke. 


John  W.  Curtla. 


O.  W.  Jackson. 
J.  A.  Gilkey. 
T.  A.  Butler. 
L.  W.  Fox. 


W.  H.  Worden. 


C.  Guy  Via. 


A.  L.  Brown. 
8.  V.  Bryant. 
Ernest  E.  Greene. 


F.  L  Curran. 


fi.  COIirORATION  SCHOOLS. 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  corporations  maintaining  schools,  cducaticnal  depart mrnts,  or  spccfoi 
c  lai^ses  for  employees.   In  some  cases  educational  work  has  been  temporarily  discontinued  during  the  war. 


Location. 

Corporation. 

Director  of  educational 
activities. 

ARIZONA. 
F'rescott 

A.,  T.  <t  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School 

do 

C.  W.  Andrews. 

VVinslow 

C.  W.  Smith. 

CALIFORNIA. 

FJftkerfleld 

A.  T.,  <t  S.  F.  Rv.  Apprentite  School 

C.  W.  Smith. 

Vee<lles 

do 

Do 

Richmond 

do 

A.  A.  Klein. 

^af-ramenlo 

8.  P.  Ry.  Shop  Apprentice  School 

George  McCormick. 

?an  Bernardino 

San  Francisco 

A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Rv.  Apprentice  School 

8.  P.  Ry.  Agency  School 

C.  B.  Falkenstein. 
E.  L.  King. 
William  Nichols. 

Do 

S.  P.  Rv.  Examination  Car 

Do 

8.  P.  Ry.  Oflice  Work  School 

T.  C.  Edwards. 

Do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

R.  C.  Warner. 

Do 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

F.  L.  Lipman. 
Allan  Pollock. 

West  Oakland 

8.  P.  Ry.  Dining  Car  Chefs'  School 

COU>RADO. 
Denver*. 

Mountain  States  Telephone  A.  Telegraph  Co 

A.  T.  A  S.  F.  Rv.  Apprentice  School 

Rol)ert  B.  Bonncy. 
H.  D.  Kisller. 

I A  Jun  ta 

[^leblo •••... 

...'.-do : 

Do. 

1  See  also  list  of "  Vocational  Schools,"  p.  165. 
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LocatiaD. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport 

Uartfond 

New  Hav€9i 


OEOROIA. 


Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 
Do., 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do., 


Do. 


Do , 

Granite  City. 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. 
Mishawaka.. 


IOWA. 


Clinton , 

Fort  Madison 

KANSAS. 


Argentine 

Arkansas  City 

Chanute 

Dodpe  City 

Newton 

Topeka.. 

Do , 

Wellington , 


k****««*«4 


MAINE. 

Bangor 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore , 

MASSACnUSETTS. 


Boston 

Fraininjiharn. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


XXIV. — ^VooATsoHAL  Educattost — Continued. 

A  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS-CoBtimiMd. 


»••••••••• ••< 


Do. 
Do. 


Ish 

Midland 


hpeming, 
idlai 


Corporation. 


Remington  Arms  Union  MetaUie  Cartridge  Co.. 

Bflton  Machine  Tool  Co 

Pratt*  Whitney  Co 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co 


Southern  Bell  Tolephona  A  Telegraph  Co. 


Addressointtph  Co 

Chicago  Central  Station  Institute  » 

Lakeside  Press,  School  for  Apprentices 

Montgomery  Ward  <S;Co 

Swift  A  Co 

Wr9t«m  Electric  Co 

Westeni  Electric  Co.  Works  Training  Depart- 
ment. 
Weetem  Electric  Co.  Installation  Methods  De- 

W part  men  t. 
ilson  ACo 

Commonwealth  Steel  Co 


EliLHlyACo 

Dodge  Mauufacttiring  Co. 


Curtis  Lumber  A  Millwork  Co , 

A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  Ry.  -\[>prentioe  School , 


A.,  T.  A  8.  F,  Hy.  Apprentice  Sdiooi.. 

do .• 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A.,  T.  AS.  F.  Kv.  System 

A.,  T.  A  8.  F.  Ry.  .\pprentice  School.. 


Director  of  tdiioatioiu^ 
•ctlviUea. 


Arthur  W.  LeBoenl 
A.  J.  CnmminiaL 
Ernest  £.  Fowkc 
Uanry  C.  Unk. 


Kendall  WelsigK. 


R.  N.  Fellows. 
Fend  R.  Jenkins. 
E,  E.  Sheldon. 
E.  P.  Marum. 
I.  L.Roberta. 
J.  W.  Diet*. 
J.  J.  Garrey. 

W.  A.  Titus. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Co. 


Consolidated  (Jas,  Klectriu  Light  A  Tower  Co. 


New  England  Telephone  A:  Telegraph  Co. 
Dennison  Manufacttiring  Co 


Burroug^  Adding  Machine  c:o  ,  Sales  Depart- 
ment. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machliie  Co..  Manufacturing 
Department . 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co..  b'ervico  De- 
partmeni;. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Technical  Service  De- 
partment. 

I'ackard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Truck  Department 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Motor  Carriage  Depart- 
ment. 

Cleveland-cyifls  Iron  Co 

Dow  Chem  ical  Co 


Miss  Delos 
L.  W.  Ueoi^A. 


W.  A.CapartflB. 
W.  L.  Chandltf. 


E.  J.  Curtii. 
H.  J.  Poepsd. 


L.  R.Ujin. 

H.  B.  Gephardt. 

Arthur  Irving. 

C.  J.  McGregor* 
R.  E.  I^wls. 

D.  C.  Davis. 
Frank  W.  Thomat. 
A.  O.  GoodaU. 


C.  K.  HatfMd. 


Douglass  Bumatt. 


Edmund  W.  Longlay. 
C.  E.  Shaw.  • 


C.  P.  Staubach. 
W.  .T.  Kflpatrtok. 

C.  D.  Stevens. 
F.  C.  Baiiks.. 

S.  6.  Merithaw. 

D.  C.  Prentiss. 

C.  B.  Stevenson. 
Wmis  H.  daft. 


I  Bureau  of  education  for  Commonwealth  Kdison  Co.,  Federal  Sign  System,  flUneii  NskHnOI -OW 
Co.,  Middle  West  UtUiUes  Co.,  PubUc  Service  Co.,  of  Northern  Illinois. 
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&  COAFORATIOH  SCHOOLg-Conttnoed. 


LfOOitiQii. 


NKW  JEKSET. 

Elizabethport 

Newark 

Pasfsaic 

Trenton - 

West  lloboken 

XEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

Bolen 

Clovis 

UeJiiinR 

L&s  Ve^as 

Raton 

San  Mardal 


Ck>rpomtkMi. 


Director  of  educational 
activitlee. 


Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Brighton  Mills 

TkoDias  Maddock's  Sons  Co *. . 

Schwarzenbaeh  Iluber  Co 


R.  E.  von  Lehn. 
P^d  W.  Tasnov. 
Eliyobetli  W.  XtcKee. 
(MivetC  Short. 
H.  E.  Viola. 


T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.'-Apprentice  School G.  T.  Peterson. 

.do I  A.  J.  Nichoto. 

.do % I  D.  B.  Islos. 

.do !  -^.  J.  Nichols. 

.do I  H.  P.  LeLstor. 


NEW  YORK. 


Buffalo 

New  York  City. 
Po 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Niagara  Falls, 

Schenectady . 

Do 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Cleveland... 

I>ayton 

Middletown. 
Yoimgstown 


PENNSTLVANU. 


Amtiridge 

East  Pittsburgh. 


Do. 


Do 

Ellsworth.... 
Harrisburg... 

Lester 

PhJladelphia. 

l>o 

Do 


LarkinCo 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. » 

Coe-Mortlmer  Co 

ConsoUdatqid  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 

Equi  t  able  li  fe  A  snuraRoe  Societ  y  of  U .  8 

W.  R.  GrarxjA  Co 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

Jones  A  Baker,  Office  Work  School 

Jones  &  Baker,  School  for  Salesmen 

R.  H.  Macy&Co 

New  York  'Edison  Co.,  Educiitional  Committee . . 

New  York  Edison  Co. .  Technical  f=»chool 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  -Account  ing  School 

New  York  Kdison  Co.,  Commercial  leparlmful, 

Bureau  of  Educution. 

New  York  EdisonCo.,  Commercial  School 

New  York  T^'Iephone  Co ,. . 

Tabulating  Macnine  Co 

Texas  Co 

Western  Elecrtic Co.,  Eneineering  Department . . 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Goneml  Sales  lepartmont . 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Traffic  I^epart- 

ment.  > 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Technical  correspondence 

courses. 

Spirclla  Co 

American  J^ocomotive  Co 

Otneral  Electric  Co.,  Educational  Committee  — 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 

Warner  &  SwaseyCo 

National  Cash  Register  Co 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 


.\merlcan  Bridge  Co 

Westinghouse   F^lectric  &  Manufactiu-ing  Co., 

Electric  Works. 
Werrtinghonse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Machine  Works. 

Casino  Technical  Night  School 

Ellsworth  Collieries  Co 

Elliott- Fisher  Co 

Westinghou^e  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

A t lantuT Refining  Co 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania 

Central  >fational  Bank  of  Philadelphia 


Do. 
A.  J.  Nichols 


H.  E.  Puffer. 
Herman  E.  Engstrom. 
Karl  W.  Waterson. 
Myron  8.  Haven. 
WlIHam  D.  Kelley. 
Wilfiara  Alexander. 
PaulC.  Holler. 
A.  do  Wilde,  Ir. 
Gertrude  P.  Thayer. 
P.  J.  J'onahue. 
\.  S.  Ponnldson. 
.M.  F.  Magalhaes. 
F.  C.  Stockwell. 
John  T.  Madden. 
F.  C.  Henderscliott. 


E.  G.  Grandstaff. 
J.  L.  Turner. 
IMerre  Bontecou. 
L.  H.  Canficld. 
W.  E.  Wickenden. 

F.  B.  Glea,>^n. 
W.  N.  Fashbaugh. 

Louis  McKlsick. 

W.  W.  ICincaid. 
EouLs  I..  Park. 
E.  B.  Merriam. 


11.  T.  Waller.      . 
Kenneth  W.  Reed. 
L.  A.  lAmpman. 
A.  J.  Boattv. 
George  B.  Fout. 


J.  E.  Banks. 
C.  R.  Dooley.s 

R.  F.  Carey. 

C.  R.  Doo1ev.» 
E.  E.  Baih. 
W.  R.  BiKch. 
R.  F.  Carey. 
John  D.  Gfll. 
J.  C.  Lynch. 
William  Y.  Conrad. 


I  The  Ameriom  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  associated  companies,  comprising  the  Br II  System, 
maintain  tTfttaing  departments  and  schools  for  the  vocational  training  of  their  employees  in  oil  of  the 
important  dties  of  tbe  country. 

'  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  schools  are  maintained  at  the  larger  offices  of  the  campaay  inpiucLicaily 
all  cities  o/unportance  in  tnc  United  States. 

•Abwnt  on  uaTe;  C.  S.  Color,  aciiug  director. 
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XXIV. — Vocational  Education — Contmued. 

5.  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS-Contliraed. 


Locution. 


PENNSYLVANIA— COntd. 


I'hiladelphia. 

Do 

riltsburgh... 

1)0 

Ho 

Do 

Do 

Do 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Grecuville 

TKXAS. 


Amarillo 

JJrownwood. 

(Molxirne 

(Julveston. .. 

Bilsbeo 

fcilijton 

Teniplo 


Corporation. 


Henry  DisFlon  A  Sons 

Midvale  St«el  Co 

A.  M.  Byers  Co 

Carmigia  Steel  Co.> 

Mesta  Machine  Co 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Co 

Pressed  Steel  Car  (  o 

Weslii]^hoiise  Air  Brake  Co. 


Victor-Monaghan  Mill:i. 


A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Apprentice  School. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Director  of  ednoatiooai 
•ctiTiUfli. 


A.  8.  Carter. 
Ed  8.  Cobftncta. 
William  B.  Dunham. 
JolmMeLeod. 
Frwlerklc  W.  Hyto. 
Cecil  G.  Rin. 
8.  F.  McKee.  8.  7.  Wakh. 
R.  O.  Yevick. 


L.  P.  HoUis. 


E.  W.  Blinn. 
SL  L.  KUioit. 
8.  D.  Heyword. 
K.  L.  Elliott. 

Do. 
E.  W.  Blinn. 
K.  L.  Elliott. 


6.  SCHOOLS  OF  IIOKOLOGY. 


Location. 

Institution. 

Diroctor. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Ir.ineisco. 

lliios  Watchmaking  and  Kngraving  School,  717 
Market  Street. 

De  Solms  Watch  School,  2VJ  I'orry  Slroot 

Chii-apo  School  of  Watchmaking,  50  East  Van 
Biut«n  Street. 

Bradley  i'olytochnic  Institute,  School  of  Horol- 
ogy- 

Walthain  llorologi-'ul  S^Ikm)! 

C.  0.  Uiles. 

Omar  C.  De  Selms. 

Thomas  Sweasey. 
A.  T.  Westlaka. 

• 

Eugene  O.  8waln. 

Fred  0.  Ohm. 

A.  C.  Stuhl. 
R.  Joegermann. 

John  J.  Bowman. 
G.  Edward  Flelsher. 
Arthur  T.  Johnson. 

John  Drexler. 
F.A.Thomas.  ' 

INDIANA. 

Attica 

ILLINOIS. 

diiitifo 

I'coria 

MA5«ACIir.SETTS. 

Waltliam 

MINNESOTA. 

6t    I'aul 

Stone  Srhool  of  Walrhraakin"    597  Wabasha 

MIS.SOURI. 

Kansas  City 

Street. 

Stuhl's  rnstit  ute  of  Watchmaking.  Jewelry  Man- 
ufacturinti,  and  Engraving,  A  It  man  Building. 

St.  Louis   Watihmaking    School,  6^10  Easton 
A  venue. 

Bowman  Te.hniral  School,  Duke  and  Chestnut 

Streets. 
Lancjister  School  of  Watchmakmg,  Commeri-e 

Building. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Horology,  Broad  and 

Soiner.^et  Streets. 

Drexler  Sihool  of  Wat.hmaUing,   University 

Ihiilding. 
Wis'.onsiu  Inst  itute  of  Horology,  Stroh  Building. 

ei.  Louis 

PKNNSVLVANIA. 

Lan-  -aster 

Do 

Philalelphia 

WISCONSIN. 

Uilwiiiikee 

• 

Do 

■ 

>  A  school  for  salesmen  is  maintainoJ  at  Pittsburgh:  schoob  for  apprentices  at  the  New  Cast]a|I>iiqiHmi 
Homestead,  Farrell.  and  Ohio  works;  and  u  school  for  engineering  graduates  at  the  Duquasot^  HomiilMMl» 
Ohio,  and  Edgar  Thomson  works. 
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XXV. — Sl'pbristendentb  op  Schools  for  the  Bund, 

Kunif  olimiilutl™  Supwintrndait  or  pila- 


tDlIwli'^,  Ala 

Jxiic  Reek^Arii'.'.'. 
tcfkf lF]r,  cil. . , 


Florado  s^lnjs,  Colo 


ilnrlfonl, 

-t.  AuKuilbie,  Fit. 

no 

KbitiD,  Ca 


rickxiDvlLbi,  lU 

iDdluiapoli!,  Ind 


IXmit.UWi... 
^aitbiaw,  ICch . . 


IDf  Ihe  Nmto  D 

fiirllwlll&d 

Arkuiiu  School  CorlM  Bliod  (calanxl).., 

CallbmlB  School  for  Darind  Bllni 

Sso  FniQcl9c?a  AssociDtlon  forlbe  Blind-, 

rolorado  RrhMl  for  (he  D«l  iin<l  Ihi  Bllm 
ConiKrlfntl  Imtltulc  lor  lh»  fillail , 


(leoigla  Aeadttaj  for  tbt  BIbii) 

GHHtb  A»d«iiT  for  Ibc  Blind  (nilared) 

Idtho  BIhU  Bebool  lor  Ihe  Dcaland  the  Blind... 

ChhW)  Public  Schools  for  thp  Blind 

lUlnob  School  lot  the  Blind 

Tadluia  School  lOi  Ihe  Blind 

Iow«Coll»s»(or(h«l!llDd 

Kiuisa.1  Slate  Bi'hoiri  lor  Ihe  Ulirtd 

Kcniucliy  School  tor  Ihe  nihid 

Konludiy  Bi'IwdI  for  Iho  Blind  (ivkimlj 


ibltne  Infill 


iilion  fo 


It  Blhid.. 


10  Blind... 


1   W.  W.Bynui*. 

.    Mlllanl  \V.  Baldi 

■}ba  f.  Slodne. 

Du. 

dn-aid  E.  Allen 

.   Ulldrod  Flelcher. 


Vehnika  City, 
Impy  cilT,  8. 
Sc«Brll,S.J.. 


^ lamoffOTrlo,  N.  Ucx..._.. 

liaUiv6.N.Y 

Drooklrn   (Hlh   EL    wd 


^cw  ^-orlt.N.  V 

nintv'^kx.'S.Y'.'.'.'.'. 

i:al*i,;h,  N.  (■ 

Do 

Haiheatp,  N.  Dale 


l'ubMf.''i'ljooin;iN*!lorBlluil 

,,..do ,.,..., 

Inlprnatknul  Suniblne  Socirlr,  OcpnnnirnL 


'oliimbui.  Ohio.... 

nilcde.  Ohio 

kfiukanr,  Dkl».... 

run.oVi* 


ho  Blbd  (Arlhur  Borne). 

ncwUaxlcoIn>iIiluI«forlbDBiina 

Nl-w  York  BlBleSu-hoolmr  Ihe  Blind 

Inlrrnatloniil  Sujublne  BocIcIt,  Dcnurlincni  (or 

Iho  mind. 
CalboliclD!iti[uU:  forlbe  Blind 

N'cw  YnrlE  InsllIulK  forlbP  Kdiicsl Ion  oflhe  Blind 

rmhlfc  School  riasm  for  Blind  (-bildran 

Bl,  Jowpli'f.  BHnd  Ajjliim 

t^lsiFi^'htHllorlhc  mind  and  tho  l>«f 

Stnlc  S[>hwil  for  fhc  Blind  and  the  Dnif  (cxikwed). 

Norlh  DakolDBvhoul  for  Uw  Blind 

linflnniiilKfhocplforlhf  Blind 

Clcvoliuid  ruhlii'  Sfhool  ror  tlm  Hlin') 

„  OhioStatr  School  for  lhi>  i:iir..l 

J  Toledo  Sehool  for  I 


r-iHshnf)*,  Pa.... 

.cdar  Hpringi,  S.( 

Do 

"BIT.  P.  Dnk 

Sjiihvillc.  Tran... 

Do 

lifilea.  ftah 


.Ohio  Stan 

.   Toledo  Se_ ,_ 

.1  Oklahoma  School  fOL  ....  .    . 

.j  Iimllulc  lor  Dm!,  Bthid,  .ii 
.  Orrgon  Stole  School  lof  iln  I 
.    I'cniuivlvania  InsliluUon  lu 

I  be  Blind. 
.1  'Weitprn  rmnF>-li-BtiiB  Imdl 
.'  South  f^aiolhii  School  foe  th< 


R.  R.  Pralt. 
C  A.  HaniilloiL 

MarboUePeck. 


Edward  H.  Van  CIr«l 
Francas  E.  Uoicrlp. 
Slider  U.  AngiiallDe. 
JohnT.  Alderman. 

fi.  P.  Cbafiplo. 

Eilolla  Lawes. 

R    U.  Irrin. 

I.  luirlcs  F.  F.  laintilwa 


[or  Ihe  Blind... 
and  Ihc  Blind' 


Is  O.  Rule. 
S.  Wamiilcr. 

R.  E.  t.  UoJluiid. 


Te.\as  School  for  the  Blind 

Vlab  School  lor  (he  Blind 

'  Vlieiiila  Slate  Sibool  lor  l-olured  Uraf  and  I 
I     I'hitdnn. 

VtTKlnia  School  lor  (he  Draland  Ihe  Blind.. 


L-Bl  Vliiilnl*  Scbook  for  the  Deaf  and  Ihe  Blind. 

Iseoniln  School  forlhc  Blind 

ly  School  for  the  Blhid 


b.  HffiCT. 


,   W.  A.BowlM, 

Sadie  E.  Hall. 
F.  L,  Butdclt. 
J.  T.  Hooper, 
rnrrio  B.  Lory. 
Lydla  E.  Uuntclow. 
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. — SuPBBTNTBNBaNTB  OF  BCHOOLB  FOR 

« 

1.  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


TBI  BbJV. 


Location. 


Tallndefca,  Ala. .••••••.. • 

Do 

Tucson.  Arix 

Littlo  liook,  Ark. 

Do 

Bfrkoley ,  Cal 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. . 

Hortfurd.  cVuin. 

Mvstic,  Conn 

Washinpton,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

Bt.  Augustine,  Fla 

Do 

CavA  Spring,  Ua 

Do 

Oootling.  Idaho 

Jacksonvillo,  III 

Indmnapolis.  Ind 

Council  Biufis,  Iowa 

OIath(>,  Kana 

Danvilltf,  Ky 

Do 

Baton  RouKo,  La 

Portland,  Me 

Fn'il«Tick,  Md 

Ov.rloa,  Md 

Bi'Vcrlv.Mass 

Korthampton,  Mass 

Kandolpl),  Mass 

Flint,  Mich , 

Farihaull,  Minn 

Jackson.  Miss 

Do 

Fulton,  Mo 

Do 

Bould'  r,  Mont 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  IV.N.Mex 

Albany,  K.  Y 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Malone.  N  Y 

NtAv   York  (904  Loxfni?- 

ton  Ave.),  N.  Y. 
Now  York  (40-44  W.  116th 

St. )    X   Y. 
Now  York  (Fort  Wa-sh- 

inglon    Ave.    and    W. 

Iftad  St.),  N.  Y. 

noch«*ster,  Y.  N , 

Homo   S.Y 

\Visicn<stt'r,  N.  Y , 


Morganlon,  N.  C , 

iCali'iph,  N.  C 

D.  vils  Lake.  N.  Dak , 

Columbus,  Ohio 

S  ilpliur,  okla 

T}iIt,Okla 

S;il  m,  Or.'R 

I'll iladch ill ia  (Belmont 

and  Monument  Aves.), 

Vfi. 
Fh  ilad«lph  la  (Mount 

.\irv>.  Pa. 
Piitsburgh     (Brooklino), 

Bcmnton,  Pa 

Bw Jssv.ile  (Edgawood 
I 'ark),  Pa. 

I'rovidence,  K.  I , 

C«dar  Spring,  S.  C 

Do 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf 

Alabama  Soiiool  for  the  Negro  D«af  and  Blind 

Arizona  State*  School  for  the  Deaf 

Arkansas  D4«f-Mute  Institute 

Arkansas  Dcaf-Muto  Institute  (colorwi) 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blfaid 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf. 

Mystic  Oral  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf 

Cohimbia  Institution  for  the  D««f 

(tallaudet  ColUge  for  the  D^f> 

Ken<UUl  School  for  the  Deaf » 

Florida  School  for  the  I >eaf  and  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the.  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored). 

Geocgin  School  fOTtho  D**af 

G4!otgia  School  for  tho  IHnif  ^colored) 

Idaho  StAte  Scliool  for  the  Duafand  the  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 

Indiana  Stat(*  School  for  the  Deaf 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

Kansa."*  School  for  rhe  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  fw  the  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored) 

I..ouisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Main*"  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  St  at  o  School  for  tlie  D«if 

Marylantl  Sc.hiM)!  for  the  Coloretl  Blind  and  Deaf.. 

Ni^w  Kngland  Indu!;1rial  School  for  l>eaf  Mutes 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 

Bodton  School  hre  the  Di>af 

Michigan  Scluwl  for  the  Deaf 

Minneciota  School  for  the  l>pi»f 

Institution  for  the  Draf  and  iMimb 

Institution  for  the  l>eafand  Dumb  (eolonxl) 

Missouri  School  for  the  I )eaf 

M  issouri  Sc1hk)1  for  ihr  Deaf  ^coloretl j 

Montsma  School  for  the  IVaf  and  the  Blind 

Nibniska  School  for  the  D«*af 

New  J«»rsey  School  for  the  Deaf 

New  Mexico  A syluiu  lor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

All>anv  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 
th««  I>eaf. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Marv's  Fn^titution  Tor  the  Im- 
proved lustruciion  of  the  VfvaL^ 

Northern  New  ^'ork  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes... 

Association  for  the  Improvtd  Instniciion  of  Deaf 
Muli-s.- 

New  York  Kvoning  School  for  the  Deaf 


New  York  Institution  lor  ihc  Inslnictlon  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutas.... 

(NTitpd  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutts 

St.  Jaseph'a  Institute  for  the  Improved  Insiniction 

of  l>eaf  Mutos.- 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 

Btato  S<*hool  for  the  Blintl  ami  the  Deaf  (c^ored)., 

North  I )akr)t a  School  for  iht'  Diaf 

Ohio  Stale  School  for  the  Deaf 

Oklahoma  School  fr ir  thi-  l)i  af 

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored).. 

Oregon  School  lor  Di  af 

Horn*-  for  the  'Praininji  in  Siiei  ch  of  Di-af  Cluldren 

Before  They  Aro  of  School  Ago. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Di^i  and  Dumb. 
De  Paul  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes' 


Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruo- 

tk>n  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deal 

South  (^arolina  School  for  Uie  Deaf  and  the  Blind.. 
South  C«rolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

(colored). 


fiopolntandait  or 'Tj 
eipal. 


p.  u.  flfamiiiig. 

Do. 
Howard  (irifRn. 
Tbonuv  P.  Clstke. 

A.  M.  Aisrt2&. 

L.  K.  MniiooL 

^n.  K.  ArgpL 

PnmkR.  W^Mehr. 
Clara  H.  McOalan. 
Pereival  HaU. 

Do.  ^ 
Lyman  Stei^cl. 
A.  U.  Walker. 

Do. 
J.  C.  Harris. 
P.  M.  OordoL. 
W.  E.  TmTlflr. 
H.  T.  Whlt^ 
R.  O.  Johnson. 
Henry  W.  Rodutt 
Kate  S.  H( 
Augustus 

Do. 

G.  C.  Huekmbj. 
Elizabeth  B.  Tajtar. 
Ignatius  Bi 
John  F.  Bk 


Klla  8.  Warn*. 
Caroline  A.  Yala. 
M.  J.  B^alnc. 
Lntbrr  T..  Wri^t 
Jomrs  T7.  Tata. 
"WertBoott. 

Do. 
J.  Stuart  Marrtaon. 
W.  C.  Reld. 
H.  J.  ^fmzemcr. 
Frank  W.  Bootti. 
AhinK.  Pope. 
W.  O.  CofUMr,jr. 
Quincy  MoGnin. 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Borio 

Edward  C.  Rider. 
Harris  Taylor. 

Albert  J.  Amatoaa. 

Isaac  B.  Qaxdner. 


T.  C.  Porrtster. 
E.  A.  Oruv«. 
Annie  M.  lArkin. 

E.  McKay  Goodwin. 
A.  W.  Pegufs. 
Frank  Read,  ^r. 
J.  W.  Jonf  s. 
J.  W.  Blattner. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  S.  Tttllnghait. 
Mary  8.  Gaiiett. 


A.  L.  E.  Ciouter. 

Sister  Mary  Ji 

Kate  H.  Fish. 
Wm.  N.  Buzt. 

Anna  C.  HintJL 
N.  P.  Walk«. 
Da 


>  Department  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

'School  is  under  private  management  but  receives  State  poptb. 
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XXVI. — SuPKSiNTBNDSNTB  OP  SCHOOLS  VOB  THS  Dbat— Oontinued. 

1.  STATE  SGHOOLB-Coatiniied. 


Location. 

Name  of  insttlutioo. 

Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 

f  Palls,  8.  Dak 

^villp.  T^nn. ......... 

Soath  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf..... 

T^nn^^swe  Deaf  and  T)uiiib  SRhoolrr t -r-r-rr 

Howard  W.  Simpson. 
H.  K.  Walker. 

>o 

in,  Tex ...••.... 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dtimb  School  (colored) 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 

Youths. 
Texas  School  for  tiie  Deaf 

Do. 
R.  E.  L.  Holland. 

)o             ^.. 

O.  F.  Urbantkj. 

TTtah  School  for  th«  naaf 

Frank  M.  Drix?s. 

tleboro.  Vt 

Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blhid 

State  School  for  the  Deaf 

Helen  0.  Throckmorton. 

port  News,  Va. 

nton,  Va 

Wm.  C.  Ritter. 
W.  A.  Bowles. 

i^uvor.  Wash ......... 

W.  M.  Kflpatrick. 
F.  L.  Burdett. 

Ln«y,  W.  Va 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. . 
Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

van,  Wifi -,.-,-. ,,,,,. 

H.  C.  Buell. 

X 

2.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


laad,CaI 

^n,  Ga 

ago  (40th  St.  and  Bel- 
>nt  Ave.),  HI. 

ichuba.  La 

imore  (Irving ton), 
i. 

stegton,  Md 

t  Medford,  Mass 

th  Detroit.  Mkh 

in,  Mo 

Louis  (Vandeventer 
re.  and  Westminster 
ace),  Mo. 

:.ouis  f901  N.  Garrison 
vc),  Mo. 

1  worth,  N.  H 

r  York  (534  W.  Ig7th 
.).  N.  Y. 

r  York  (I  Mount 
orris  Park  W.),  N.  Y. 

icland,  OMo 

sdowne.  Pa 

adelphia   (1803   Vine 

.),  Pa. 

Juan,  Porto  Rico.... 

i.  S.  Dak 

Francis.  Wis 


St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 

Miss  -\rbaiigh's  School  for  Deaf  Children 

Ephpheta  ^hool  for  the  Deaf 

Chinchuba  Deaf-Mute  Institute 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  for  the  Deal. 

Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little,  Deaf  Children , 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf-Mnte  Institute 

Joplin  School  for  Deaf 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

St.  Joseph  Deaf^Mute  Institute 

Davidson  School  of  Individual  In.struction , 

Reno  MarguUes  School  for  the  Deaf 

Wright  Oral  School 

St.  Rita  School  for  the  Deaf 

Sanatorium  School  for  Nervous,  Lame,  or  Deaf... 
Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  Tor  the  Deaf 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Black  Hills  School  for  the  Deaf 

St.  John's  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes 


Sister  M.  Louis. 
Laura  L.  Arbaugh. 
Ada  Potts. 

SLster  M.  Abna. 
Sister  M.  MichaeL 

Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 
Mary  Islay  Strachan. 
Rev,  Wm.  Oielow. 
Delia  C.  Page. 
Ethel  M.  HihiaM. 


Sister  M.  Borgia. 

S.  G.  Davidson. 

Mrs.  A.  Reno  Margulies. 

John     Dutton    Wright, 

M.  A  ^ 

Rev.  H.  J.  Waldhaua. 
Claudia  M.  Redd. 
Sister  M.  Carmelia. 

Sister  M.  L;abel. 
Miss  F.  L.  WiUhoyta. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Oerond. 


XXVII. — Superintendents  op  Schools  for  the  Febble-Minded. 

I.  STATE  schools. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


ridge,  Cal 

^,  Colo 


tsflekL  Conn..... 

apa,  Idaho 

;ohi.  Ill 

t  Wayne,  Ind.... 

iwood,  Iowa 

sons,  Kans 

Lfiela,  Kans 

uk/ort,  Kv 

st  Pownaf,  Me... 
ings  Mills,  Md... 
Iwinsviile,  Mass. 

i^criey.  Mass 

sntham,  Mass.... 

eer,  MJeh 

ibault,  Minn..... 


shaU,  Mo. 


Sonoma  State  Home '. 

State  Hoirie  and  Training  School  for  Mental  Defeo- 

tivos. 

Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital 

Idaho  St  itp  Sanitarium 

LiQcoln  State  School  and  Colony 

Indiaiift  School  for  Foeble-Minded  Youth 

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Mhided  Children 

StiUe  Hospital  for  Ki>lleptins 

State  Home  for  Fecble-Mindcd 

Koiitucky  Institution  for  Feeblo-Minded  Children. 

Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Rosewood  State  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Hospital  Cottages  for  Children* 

Massm^hu.'^tts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

Wruntham  State  School 

Michigan  Home  and  Training  School 

Mhmesota  School  for  Faeble-Mln^ed  and  Colony 

for  Epileptics. 
Missouri  Colony  for  Feeble-Mfnded  and  Epileptio. 


Superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal. 


F.  O.  Butler,  M,  D. 
A.  P.  Busey,  M.  D. 

Chas.  T.  La  Moure,  M.  D. 
D.  O.  PojTiter.  M.  D. 
Thos.  H.  Leonard,  M.  D. 
George  S.  Bli>is,  M.  D. 
Oco.  Mogridge,  M.  D. 
Miss  M.  Kd wards, 
r.  C.  Cave,  M.  D. 
S.  L.  Helm,  M.  D. 
Carl  J.  Hedin,  M.  D. 
Frank  W.  Keating.  M.  D 
Harold  C.  Arey. 
Walter  E.  Femaki,  M.  D. 
Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.  D. 
H.  A.  Haynes,  M.  £r. 
O.  C.  Hanna. 

R.  P.  C.  Wnson,  M.  D. 


>  Baoelves  epileptic  children  as  well  as  other  classes  needing  hospital  treatment  aadcax». 
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XXVII. — Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Feeble-Minded — Continued. 

1.  STATE  SCnOOLS-^ontinucd. 


].ocation. 


noiildor,  Mont. 
H«'atrk'o,  Nebr. 
I.iu'onia,  N.  II. 


Now  Li^l>on,  N.  J , 

Sklllinnn,  M.  J , 

N'inelami,  N.  J , 


Name  of  institution. 


Saperintcndrnt  or  prin- 
dpal. 


Montana  Training?  School  for  Backward  Cliildran. 
Nebraska  Institution  for  Fceblc-Minded  Youth... 
New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded 


I>o 

Newark.  N.  Y 

N«>w  ^'ork  (H  a  n  d  a  1 1  s 
Islurid),  N.  Y, 

Uomc.  N.  Y 

Sonyoa,  X.  V 

Syrut'ase,  N.  Y 


Thiciis.  N.  Y..,., 

Kinston,  N,  (' 

(Irafton,  N.  l>ak. 
Columbas,  Ohio. 

rnid,  Okla 

Saloin,  OreR 

Kiwyn,  Pa , 


r<'nnhiirst,  Pa. 
Tolk,  I'a , 


PiiMum.  U.  T.... 
IliMifh'ld,  8.  Dak 

Aii'ilin,  TPx 

Trovo,  rtali 


•••••••••' 


Brandon,  Vt 

Madison  llnii»hl>i,  Va. 
Medical  l^ikr.  \Va-<h. 
ChU'Howa  Falls,  WLs. 


New  Jcpspv  State  Colon v  for  Feeble-minded 

New  .Terwy  St  ate  Villasip  for  Kpf  lept  \c* 

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Fecble-Mlnded. . 

Tralnlnc  S<hool  at  Vineland  N.  J 

New  York  .Stale  Cnstoiial  Asylum 

New  York  C'ily  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 


Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum 

Craiji  Colony  for  Kpilei)t I<n 

Syracust*  State  Inslitutiou  for  Feublc-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

T/et chwort h  Villajre 

Caswell  Troiniiu;  S<*h«ol 

last  it  ut  ion  for  Feeble-Minded 

do 

do 

St'»te  hHtitution  for  Fi^-ble-Minded 

!*eniLsvlvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Miiided 
Children. 

Ka-^tern  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  Feeblo- 
Minde<l  ami  Kpilrptic. 

State  IibJtilutioii  fur  Feeble-Mindi»«l  of  Western 
l*enn.svlvania. 

F. xeler  ^*c]looI 

State  School  and  Hume  for  Fwble-Mindwl 

St'ite  Colo'iy  for  t  h<*  FiM'ble-Min«le<l 

Stale  Mental  Ho-Jpital:  Dciwrtmenl  for  Feeble- 
Minded . 

VtM-monl  State  St-hool  for  Feeble-Mlndel  Children. 

Viruiiiia  l''iiil«'pt>c  I'olonv 

St.Mie  In>ti1ution  for  Feelile-Min«led 

WLscoiMin  Home  f(»r  Feeble-Min«led , 


Lander,  Wyo '  Wyominp  Scluiol  for  Defectives 


H.  J.  Men  Winer.  M.  A. 
D.  G.  Grimths.  M.  D. 
Benjamin  W.  Baker. 

M.  D. 
J.  F.  ICacomher. 
D«tM  F.  Weeks.  M.D. 
Madeleine  A.  HaltoveU. 

M.D. 
R.  R.  John  jit  one. 
Ethan  A.  NeTln.M.D. 
Wm.  B.  Conien,  M.  D. 

Charles  Bemiteln,  U,  D. 
Maude  O.  Weller. 
O.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Charles  S.  Little,  M.  D. 
C.  Banks  MeNairy.  M.D 
A.R.S.  W7l{e.H.D. 
lC.J.EnMr(ck.ll.D. 
Wm.  L.  KendalL  M.  TK 
J.  N.Smith.  M.D. 
Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D. 

Oscar  E .  Thomson. 

J.  M.  Murdodi,  M.  D. 

Jmeph  R.  Ladd,  M.  D. 
J.  K.  Kulnewsky. 
J.  W.  Bradfleld. 
0.  £.  Hyde,  M.  D. 

F.  J.  Rusmll.  M.  D. 
A.  S.  iMddv.  M.  D. 
S.  C.  Woodruff. 
Alfred    W.     Wilmarth, 

M.  n. 

Charles  E.  Lane,  M.  D. 


2.  PRIVATE   M'lIooLS. 


(ItMlfrey,  ill. 


Si  real  or,  111 

Whcalon,  111... 
Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


Farmdale,  Ky. . 
Catonsville,  Md. 
Amhi'rst,  Mas-*.. 
Rorre,  Ma:>s 


lUnton  (8<) Hammond  .^t.'>. 

Ma^s.  I 

Jfalifax,  Ma<s 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamazoo     (.Coin.stock 

P.  O.J,  Mich.  : 

K  alamazoo,  Mich 

Northfleld,  Minn 

bt .  Louii  (,3«09  Flad  Ave.;, 

Mo. 
Cranbury,  N.  J 

Iladilonfield,  X.  J 

OrauKC,  N.  J 


Foulh  Orange.  N.  J 

Amityville,  N.  Y 


Rinphamton,  N.  Y 

Camillus,  N.  Y 

Kcwburyh,  X.  Y..... 1 


"Beverly  Farm''  Home  and  Sch'K>l  for  Nervoiw 

and  Mi'wkward  Children. 

Cottage  Scliool  fur  Rt-tardcd  Children 

Hidiland  Heath 

J'(»well  ScIkxjI  for  Ruckwarl  and  Menially  Deli- 

cierit  Children. 

Stewart  Home  and  School 

.Mount  H'.'rl)ert  Private  ScIkmiI  for  Feeblc-Minded, 
Home  School  for  Backward  Children  and  ^'outh.. 
•'  F.lm  Hill"  J'rivate  Home  and  .'^•hool  for  Feeble- 

Minde^l. 
Ri'-idenee  .'^choiil  for  S[H'cial  ( 'liildren 

SI andlsh  Manor  School 

Ree<l  Sch«v»l  for  Nervoas  and  Rackwanl  Children. 

St.  .\tithonv*s  School  for  Feeble- Minded  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

WiH»ur  Home  and  School  for  Backward  and  Men- 
tally DelecUve  Cliildren. 

Baker  School 

Miss  Complon'3  School  for  Cliildren  of  Retarded 
.Mentality. 

"Thfl  Larches"  Educational  Sanitariiun  for  .Mental 
Defectives. 

Rancroft  Training  School 

Seeuin  S^'hool  for  Children  Who  Deviate  from  the 
Normal. 

School  for  Individual  Tea<'liing 

RruiLswick  Home  for  Idiotic,  Kpileptiv,  Paralytic, 
and  Feeble-Minded  Childnm. 

Rinchamton  Training  School 

HilfCrest  School '. 

Sycamore  Farm  Uuioc  School 


Wm.  H.C.Smith,  M.D. 

Frances  R.  Fletcher. 
;  Mary  E.  Poinie.  M.  D. 
VohiraE.PoweU,  M.D. 


John  r.  Stewart.  M.  D. 
•  Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 
!  Frances  J.  Herrick. 
rOeorge  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 
lUJeorn  P.  Brown.  M.  D. 
■  Elizabeth  L.Moull 


Iton. 


Ellen  C.  Dresser. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 
Sister  M.  Vlnoent. 

Joseph  W^.  Wilbur. 

IautoB.  Baker. 
Fanny  A.  Compton. 

Eiise  Gordon. 

R.  A.  Farrlncton,  M.  D. 
Elsie  M.  S^ifln. 

Charlotte  H.  Miner. 
C.  L.  Markhaav  M.  Ik 

A.  A.  Voldt^ 
A.  (tira  HarsiK 
K.  R.  Brewstw. 
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•  T  .York  («glh  St.  UI 
Biverd»fcAv.O,M.T. 

Htstord,  N.  Y 

art  JrflrrHiD,  N.  Y 

uslu^  Springs,  N.  Y.. 

r»d«i,N.  Y 

Riitp  PlalDS,  S.  Y 

bri«(U,OIiio 

IwwyD  (The  Uaplei),  Pi 
Lu■dowO^  Pa 

IVladel^a    (Holmei 

FV^vtphla    (»11    San 
mm  StJ,  Fk. 

ICMin,  Pa 

-baron  Ui[],  Pa 

iliu[n«baro,  Tnm 

ImtlD,  Tu 

Falh  Chuicli,  V». 

Rkjimond,  Va 

Irffcfsoo.  wli 

H'alenown,  Wis 


Florenrp  Nichilnpale  Stbool  (or  Nervous  araJ  Btick- 

vaid  ChlldrpD, 

Franca  School 

BtOdUn  Home  [or  Blind,  Crippled,  and  JMtt- 

tlrtfUMren. 
MilCqiiBtaad's  Bcbool  (or  Henlatl]'  Dtfldent 

QonAh  Hanor  School 

St.  Arm  HntUnl-v 

RlT«rTl»wPchool..>. 

lilitaw  School, 

Broi^wood  i^iool  lor  Nervout  add  Dackward 

rWldrcn, 
BIddle  S<:liuul  lor  KGr\i>m  and  Bucfcuard  Children. 

Lau]ia«  School 

llln  Wood^'  Bchonl  lor  EiMplloiHil  Children 

Mils  MrClrcwF)  School  lor  Uoya  of  lielWllvt  littD- 

Bdslolxelson  PhislciloRlcBl  School  for  Nen-DIU 
sod  Backward  ChildrEo, 

Teiu  TralnlDc  School  for  PelHIlves  and  Sani- 
tarium for  Mental  and  NfrvoiiA  IibawMtt. 

Gundry  Homa  and  Training  School  for  Feolfl^ 
Ulndvd  and  EpUepUca. 

Home  i*Uw*  School 

K^nixllcal  Lu1hcrnD'Uocne'iw'Fe«taio,HJi)di^' 
BQd  Epilrittira. 


IMstnl  A,  Taylor. 

lUarrtett  C.  Scan*, 
elsltr  Teresa, 
Sumo  E.  Copcland. 

Hary  P.  WlUlaDia. 
iUilerlf.  FTanli, 
Uary  Hfrydllh, 
Alien  LatJhaw. 
Sadiel  W.  Browiter, 

Qiace  Blddle  da  Qnella 

Alien  Lalshaw-. 

UolliP  A.  VFooda. 

Cora  Urislol-Melson. 
T.  O,  UaiweU.  N,  D. 

Alice  C,  mneUaj. 
Siller  If.  EnMMMlk 
IT.  C,  I»m. 


XXVIII.^SlMMBR   SrHOOL   DiRECltltS. 

ART  1,— VNlVERrilTIKS,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Location. 

Slimmer  school. 

I'lrertorlDlBW. 

SeoslaiofUM. 

OpenHV. 

ctaa. 

'"?""■ 

Alaljamal'oiytechnicItiMilulf 

'r ' 

'•?■■ 

SSS™ 

JunS  17 

June  M 
..<h.... 

alii 

Jul}   11 
Aug.    » 

i.j.wiiunghki :, 

i^"^'^^ 

■  e'late  Colorrd' Norniai  Sj'hwi! ! '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Apiculliiral  and  Mechunical  College 

J,  W.  Ue^-erly 

Walters.  Buchanan.... 

Edward  M,  Shackelford, 

Nollhem  Ariaina  Normal  .School , . . . 
ArkVLiai  Slate  Normal  School 

n.  H.  H.  Blome 

B,  W,  Torre jsou 

^n..^ 

UumWdt  Rlate  Nontwl  School 

N.  B.  VanHalre 

n^fiS*::::::::: 

Iiinllngton  Uka. 

«aA&«ele9 

Do 

Sierra  Bummer  School  (Fresno  Slate 

Normal  School). 
Unlvertitr   ol   CaUIorala    (Southern 

u£12Slw'l)(SouUiscn  Calilomia...., 

Aug.    1 
Do. 

Monro*  E.  DeuMch 

Thomas  B.  StowelL 
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Location. 


CALIFORNIA— eon. 
Padllc  Grove.... 


Tan  Diego. 

I  ant^  Barbara... < 

Stanford   UnlTer- 

sity. 
S\\autoii , 


COLORADO. 


Boulder. 
Denver. 


Do.. 


Fort  Collins. 

Greeley 

GunnLson... 
Tolland 


Univorsitv  Park. 
Woodland  Park. 

CONNBCnCUT. 

Danliiry 

New  Haven 


Summer  school. 


Hopkins  Marine  Station  (Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University). 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 
and  Home  Eoooomics. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University..^ 

Oamp  Califomia  Summer  School  of 
Surveying  (University  of  Califomia). 


University  of  Colorado 

Denver    Normal    and    I*roparatory 

Fchool. 
Graduate  couraea  in  Ophthalmology 

(University  of  Coloraao). 

Colorado  Agricultural  CollcKe 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Colorado  State  Normal  School. 


School  of  Mountain  Field  Biology 
(University  of  Colorado). 

University  o  f  Denver 

Summer  School  of  Surveying  (Colo- 
rado College). 


PKLAWARR. 

Newark 


DISTRICT  CFIP 
(OLUMBIA. 


Washin^on. 

Do 

Do 


FLORIDA. 


Ciainesville. 
Madison . . . 
TaUahassce . 


GKOROIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Milledgcville. 

Oxford. 

Valdosta..... 


•  •  •  •  • 


IDAHO. 


Albion . . . 
Le  wist  on. 


lU.lSOlS. 

Carl.onlale. .. 


Charleston, 
Cllie;ijro. .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


State  Normal  School 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  (.»>Tn- 
nastics. 


Delav  we  College. 


Catholic  Sisters  College 

(Jeorpe  Washington  University... 
National  University  Law  School 


University  of  p-lorida 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Floriila  State  College  lor  W  omen 


University  of  Georgia 

< Jeorgia  sihiK)!  of  T et'Jmoiogy 

Mercer  I'niversity 

(Jeorgia  Normal  and  Indu.strial  Coilepe. 

Kmor>'  Collej^e 

South  Georgia  State  Normal  Colle;jt\ .. 


Stale  Normal  School. 
do 


Soulheni  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Eastern  lUinoLs  State  Normal  Si'hool.. 

Amoriean  College  of  Thysieal  Kduea- 
tioii. 

Armour  Institute  of  Teehnolojry 

Chicago  Normal  School 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

De  Haul  University 

Lewis  ln.stltute 

Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicago 


Director  in  1018.. 


Walter  K.  FMMr, 


Edward  L.  Hardy... 
Mary  H.  Tracy 


of  l»is. 


Opening. 


Ray  L.Wilbur 

Francis  S.  Foots,  Jr 


MiloG.  Derham 
M.  F.  Miller 


Edward  JaokKOi.. 


S.  .\rthur  Johnson 

John  G.Crabbe 

James  H.  Ke lley 

Francis  Ramaley  ....••• 


WilberD.  Engle. 
Frank  M.  Okey. 


J.  R.  Perkins. 
E.  H.  Arnold. 


George  S.  Counts. 


Thomas  E.  Shields 

William  C.  Ruediger... 
Charles  F.  Cartsi 


A.  A.  Murphrce. 

W.  H.  (ate 

N.  M.  Salley..., 


Howsird  W.  Odum.. 

A.  1^.  Morton 

K.  L.  Pulliam , 

M.  M.  Parks 

Nolan  A.  ('oodyear. 
It.  li.  i'owell 


0.  .\.  Axline Juno    4 

Oliver  M.  Elliott !...do 


June  18 

Juty     I 
June  M 

June  18 

May   18 


June  21 
JmiB  19 

June  U 

Jane    S 
luae  17 

..  -do 

June  24 


Close. 


Ave  • 

Aqg.ao 

Ave.  a 

JanlS 


June  17 
May    15 


July     9 
July  29 


July     S 


June  28 
June  22 
Juno  17 


June  17 
June  11 
June  17 


July  1 

July  22 

June  15 

Juno  1 

June  18 

June  6 


H.  W.  Shrvock 


•••••• 


L.  (\  Lord 

(hireiiee  llainwjiler. 


II.  M.  Ravmoiid 

William  J^.  Owen 

Wiihelmina  C.  McEach- 
em. 

.Nfartin  V.  Moore 

(jloorge.  N.  Carman 

Edward  Morgan 

11  arry  Pratt  Judson. . . . . 


June  24 

June  10 
July     1 

Juno  3 
JuW     1 

K   •     sUV   •    •    •    « 

Juno  26 
July  1 
June  18 
June  17 


Da 

July  U 

July  » 
Aug.  I 

Aug.  S 
Jane  IS 


Aog.  17 
Aug.  a 


Aog-ie 


Aug.   I 

An«.»     ' 
Aug.  14 


Aog.  9 
Aog.* 
Aog.    9 


Aw.  I 

filipLM 

Ji5a 

Aug.  M 
June  » 


^S. 


Aug.    1 

July  19 
Aug.  10 

July  12 

Aug. 

Aug* 


^•^J 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  21 
O^.  1 
Aug.  30 


BUUHBB  SCHOOL.  DrBBOTOBB.  J 
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Opmlug.     Closa. 


.  NcrrtliemlUliialiSUuNarnuiIBclioal. 

.  GurMl  Blblkal  lutltule 

.  NDrttunuam  DnlvenltT 

.  WMUmlDlaDliSUuKoniisJScbDal. 

.  ininolsSUIeNannAlCnIvDnll 

.  Bnulley  Pol;t«rhnicIiuUlutB. 

,  Uni™fs[lyofnilaoti 

.  WtuaioD  Collie 


CharlnU.  Slumrt.. 


.  David  Felmlej 

.  Albert  F,  SlBMTt.. 

.  R.r.  Dabcock 

.  W.  F.  BJcfi 


nioDnUnKlim, . . 
Qanvllk 


.   Namul  Catlffie  d[  Ibe  Nartb  Arm 

<S4i  aymnsBtlr  rnlon, 
.   T«cfa«i  Call^  of  ladfunspolls. . . 
■' — ■■ — .1  aduCTHap  wuraM  (In 

.   Uirian'NannBlWltutB 

,   :_:..!■  8Ut»  Normal  achool 

o«uutdatrc«UrRB 

IndlBtiB  Slnle  NoimKl  Srhool . . 

Indiana  IT 


.  ElluA.  Rlnker... 


,  Slswarl  P.  Bsnon... 


ItyHloi 


CollcfiB  of  AKiiniltura  and 

Tisciicn  c;cll(«i: 

THuhiuTiCoiiwte  kiii-nsiui 
>Bt1cCulti«e... 


i.  tt.  WltHin-. 


.  __j|olnw-HkhI 
.    Di&Ira  Unlvcnliy 

.    -_■  jgueLolkse I 

.   Upper  lows  Uolvcnillj | 

»   BfmpsoD  CoUOKe i 

.   8l»W  Unlsmiltjot  Iowa..- ! 

.   EUiwoitli  C^Hegs I 

.   Unvbcide  L«k«ldD  Lahoralaryl^M  I 
"-Jvprsttyof  lonn). 

Weslpran<'oll''irP-""----".-..>-, 
!llCglK>ef I 

ctJWo :., . 

SiaioreaohprsilollniioE.Mmslon    : 

_ ^loipidQ  ColksB - 

.   lowaBlaleTaaflimiCoUFgsE 


UobktH.  enirlsr.-.. 

W.S.>tow(ll 

FBltor.Jr 

._ur  E.  Depnew.,. 
.  ».K.  Ban- 

Utotge  W.  acllkanip . . . 
I  ('haunoey  f.  IbIktvit 
I  JwiihH'.  CannlKll... 

rh«»lii»  H.  Weftw 

,  Ida  Fnmklla  Hiyur.., 


B.  K.  lacqups..... 
OeorgeU.  DctU.. 
'  U.  llwUey 


rilUburx.. 


.   Daltsr  L'nh-Bfslly 

KansuBUteNurmalSrhuol 

Kort  lUyi  Kansas  Normal  Aihool 

.    IfiilvcRrtyofK-anas! 

i   Mate  Uanuul  TmiD big  Nor inil'lclH«V 
.   WasUljuniCoUeK* 

iiiai/Diver2ir.v.'.*"'!i;i™i;;; 


Lilian  Rrall 

Nprmui  Triple.... 

Frisd'Tltk  1.  kelly-T 
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rinctor  In  1918. 


.    Loutsluna  Stale  [inltcrsliv 

'ibina  fltatr  Normal  l^'bool. .. 
M  ['nlvimlly  Dl  LoiiisiaoB.. 


,    Df  Imor  T.  l>gwEn 


IS  lIoftkiDs  I-ul 


.  Hatvard  liradiiu 

.  FW!>«  Nacmal  Rr 

'.  lluvHCd  I'nivcr 

.  IfwwfhiiieltKln 

.  Stale  NDnuISc 


'r.UBclniiJrin." 


Jul?    S 
July    ' 


.   Unlvi'r«ityf.fMU'hlgBn '  Edward  n.  Kra' 


,ormal8choolorPhj'9lf«lErtii™il»n..|  yrank  J.  Bnni 

liclilHiiDAplnili,irair.oliegc _J  Kilward  H.  Ryilrr.. 

I'eni-inmataNortnBlSi'haul... i  ItwlRliI  B. Waldo... 

r„,,h.....ai....  woramlSi-liiKil '  Janus  II.  R.  Kb;*.., 


>  Niirmal  Bcboal 

;  UnlVKRllV  oIMiiinraoUr,.'. 
.   Suls  Normil  SchnoJ 


L'nlvFrdiyolMlunesoLaCuIlcerulAg"  II Cisco:  W.  Tlislrlitr 
rgllpgeofBt.  Trr»«» Mary  A.  Molloj.... 

Kljilo  XnrmHl  Strhnni     .  ti    V    Uavwall 


Avg-   * 
Aug.  I* 

Do. 
Da. 
ADC  It 

Auf.    i 

•%' 


Juir  » 

Jun(  « 
July  tf 


.   Unlverslti'olKlssouti.,. 

"■-■-■  Normal  Bcliool 

. iiirl  Vallty  Collfge... 

.  Bl«lB  Nonaal  School 

,   BUts  School  ollllnM 


.  JohDK.Klrk.. 
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.    Ann*  R.  Cilnu 

.   B.  G»rn  Pajrn*'--' 
.   D.ILechaaiukfr.., 

.   W.T.rirrtnflon 

B.  I..  UnulrCcb 


Central  Wmlejan  CoWrgfi... 


mid  Merliaalc  J 

Blate  Normal  I'oliew 

UnlvHxIty  ol Montana... 
UnlvMsiti    of   UunWna 

BtatlOQ. 

Stale  Nomial  Bchool 

Union  CoUem 

FtMnont  Cdl*«B 

H«stinnCall«s 

etaM  Nonna]  SciHtol 

UnlTandlf  of  Nebrsika. . 

CragbtoD  Unlranily 

Unlrcnitr  ol  Omaha 


I  rontgt  of  Apkulture 


ta  Normal  Sc 


DartmautliCn]l*e«.. 

Joinl  usslon,  Btale ; 

FlymouUi  and  Kt 


St«Tens  Insdl  iilr  ol  TVhnalniry 


luiiurn  Tiiaoi[«[cal  Seiiifna 
Bumnur    Scliool    lur 


Worta._. 
AdalptilCoUKB. 


GUU  Normal  Hcfaoal.., Hi 

Collwe  dI  New  Roch«ll«! '. '. 
Co[|f«aDltheni7  0lNe<r 

Columbta  Unlvenil; 

HiiDlnr  CoHpge —      

New  York  UnirMsHj- 


SlaU  Normal  »       __. 

yraniae  I'niwriilT 

RuisHlaer  rolrtecoiUc  Inslitul 

CnlvcTT-lty  ol  Korlh  Carolina. . . 
CulloThH    Nornuil    and    Indi 

Slaw  Coiorcd  Normal  uuil  lodi 


wphKUnnro 


.   Harvey  A.  Uorruon.... 

'V.  H.  ri»nimniis 

-B.rronB 

eotra  B.  Dlpk 

',  a.  Haitlngs 

,   WlillBioP.ttTialan 

.    PauiB,  Btevonnu 

;    BmrmK.  McProiii).'; 


.  JoroesL.HcConaiigliy.. 


.   Charles  D.  BDloU 


,  F.  H.  H.  Roberu.. 


'.    OwweB. 


f.  Xavier 

__...MC.Ssb«t''": 

.  RBymoiui  B.Earle... 

.  JamesE. Lough 

.  Percy  1.  Bugbae 

.  E,  EllwoodBmllh  ... 


I  BIHJXIAXIONAI.  DIBBOTOBX,  1SI8-1&. 

XXVIII. — SuHHiB  School  Dirxotobs — ContiDiMd. 
FAST  i^-onvSRacrisa,  ooLi.KaKs,  and  norkal  aCHooLs-CootiBwd. 


Btala  Honohl  uid  Indiutrtel  Sdiool. 


[ale  Nomul School.. 


Uolvenltf  of  NoiUi  Dt 


left  ol  Engbicej-liU!' 

Mmmt  UDlm  CoUeeb 

Aihlnnd  CoUpgB,. 

Ohio  Uuivenlty 

Cantlnanllaa  nimnm'  Ktunl. . 

Baldwin- Wollaoe  CoIIekc 

BbiDtDII  CollejCF _ 

(.'anctirtiailDf  .^npllril'tirtnicp!!" 

OhloHtuli-Vntwrtlty 

DoPanw  follrge  I 

Btati'NormolI'ollPfEP'.... 

"iklninunColleBe' 


ObnUiK 


TsLty '.. 


lory  (Ohio  Btol»   linl 

Ilk)  (iniuioCDlkee . 
WIIt(ol*r|Collic( 


rntverfity 


NoithFiutcni  Ht 


nifBon-^grlnilturkl  Collide 


Trmrle  HalTiinlti-. 

Uulveiallyotriltsbufgji... 


C.  W.  Wltoen.. 


i'.  t^liam 


llnkcniorr  Fvnns.. 


Kiliranl  A.  Mtller. 
H.C.Wnnlrti.... 


T.  I>.  BrooW..,, 
J.W.  Q[«v«.... 

W.  W.  I'hrlan.. 
J.n.llofli-ps.... 

fj,  W.  (liblc... 
J.  B.  KlkTldgc. 


I'.M.Hatl.oM 

C'jrnii  ArlliT 

Jamu  B.  rmnham... 


8UMMEB  SCHOOL  DIBEOTOBS. 
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XXVI II. — ^SuMMSK  School  Dirbctobs — Condnoed. 

PAJIT  L^UNIVEBfllTIES,  COLLSGES,  AND  NORMAL  flCHOOLa-Goatiiiued. 


LooadaD. 


PEimSTlYAinA— 

continued. 


Selinagrove 

South  Bethlrtmn 
Shipptti^biars . . . . . 


State  CoUefD. 
West  Chester. 


SOUTH  CABOLIHA. 

Oraogebnrg 


RookHlB 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 


BrooldngB.. 


Huron 

Madiaon.... 
Mitchell.... 
fipearflsh... 
Bprinsfiold. 
vermmon. . 
Yaikkton... 


TENNESSEE. 


Harrogate 

Johnscm  Ctty. 
KnoxviUe.... 

Do 

Memphis 

Murfreesboro. 
Nashville.... 

Do 


TEXAS. 


AbOene 

Austin. ..  it«. .... . 

Betton 

Canyon , 

Ck>negc  Station... 


Commeroe.., 

Dallas , 

Deolon 

Do 

Fort  Worth. 


Do 

Gcortjetown. 
Hunl^vjUe.. 
Vrairie  View. 

ban  Marcos. . , 
Wiio) 

WaKatmehie. 


UTAH. 

I.o^n 

S:ilt  Lake  City... 

VERMONT. 

Burlington 


Castleton.... 

JohnsoD 

Middlehory. 


Summer  school. 


Susquehannm  University. . . . 

Lehkh  Unlreislty 

CumSerland    Valley    Sute 

School. 
Pennsylvania  State  College.. 
State  Normal  School 


Normal 


Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Mechanical  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 


Northern     Normal    and     Industrial 

School. 
South  Dakota  State  ColjiPge  of  Agri- 

cultiire  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

H  uron  College 

State  Normal  School 

Dakota  W^eyan  University 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Univeraitv  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  tk)llego 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

East  Tcnneasee  State  Normal  School . . 

KnoxvUIe  College  (colored) 

University  of  Tennosf^ee 

West  TennC38ec  Slate  Normal  School.. 
Middle  Tennes.Hee  State  Normal  School. 
George  Peabody  Colleee  for  Teachers.. 
Tennessee  AsjncuituraTand  Industrial 
State  Normal  School  (colored). 


S  Im  m  ons  College . .  .*. 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  College 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

AKricuItural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Texas. 

East  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Southern  Methodist  Univeraity 

College  of  Indu.strlal  Arts '. 

North  Texas  State  Normal  CoUogo 

Southwestern     Baptliit     Thcologitral 

Seminary. 

Texas  Cliristian  University 

Southwestern  Universltv.. 

Ram  Hou-,ton  Normal  Lastitute 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  (colored) . . 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School. 

Bavlor  Univer>:ity 

Trinity  Uni versity 


Afrricultural  College  of  Utah. 
University  of  Utalj 


University    of   Vermont 
Agricultural  College. 

State  Normal  S<"hool 

do 

Middlebury  College 


and    State 


Director  m  1918. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


Usrbeit  A.  AUison. 

Porcy  Hughes 

J.8.  Helges 


Edwin  R.  Smith. 
AddisooL.  Jones. 


B.  P.  Cox. 


David  B.  Johnson. 

Willis  B.  Johnson. 
B.  D.  Stivers. 


C.  W.  Hochstetler.. 

F.  A.  BuecheL 

Herbert  Patterson.. 

F.L.Cook 

().  O.  Wenslalt 

W.  Franklin  Jones. 
M.  A.Stewart 


B.  A.  Wise 

Sidney  G.  OUbreath. 
R.  W.  McQranahan. 

Brown  Ayres 

J.  W.  Brlster 

R.  L.  Jones 

Bruce  R.  Payne. 

W.J.Hale 


J.  D.  Sandefer 

W.  S.  Sutton 

W.  M.  W.  Splawn. 

R.  B.  Cousins 

James  O.  Morgan.. 


R.  B.  BUmion 

John  H.  Keen 

F.  M.  Bralley 

W.  n.  Bruce 

Lee  R.  Scarborough. 


June  24 
July  I 
...do... 


...do 

June  24 


Juno  24 
June  18 

June    3 

June  10 

May  20 
June  3 
June  to 
June  11 
May  27 
June  10 
June    3 


13 
11 


May 
June 

...do 

June  18 
June  10 
..do 


June 
...do. 


E.  M.  Waltsi... 
R.  W.  Tlnsley.. 
H.  F.  Estill.... 
I.  M.  Terrell..  . 

C.  E.  Evans 

S.  P.  Brooks... 
W.  M.  Uggett.. 


J.  H.  Unford... 

Milton  Rennion, 


J.  F.  Messenger. 


Charles  A.  Adams 

Beesie  B.  Goodrich 

Raymond  McFarland.. 


13 


June  6 

June  12 

June  5 

June  10 

June  3 

June  11 
Juno  12 
June    4 

...do 

June    3 


June  10 
Jime  17 
June 
Jime 
June 
Juno  10 
..do 


7 
5 
6 


June  10 
.  ..do 


July     8 
1 


JiUy 

...do 

July     6 


Close. 


Aug.  % 
Aug.  24 
Aug.    9 

Do. 
Aug.    2 


July  19 
July  20 

Aug.  21 

Jtdy  U 

June  21 
Aug.  21 
July   19 

Do. 
Aug.'  3 
July  19 
July  12 


Aug.  3 
July  20 
July  22 
July  26 
Julv  19 

Aug.  23 
July  19 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  17 
July  27 

Aug.  22 
July  31 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  10 
July  12 

July  19 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  23 
July  20 


Aug.  30 
Do. 


Aug.  10 

Julv  28 

Do. 
Augi  10 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  1.— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


VIRaiNIA. 

Charlottesville.. 

DubUn 

East  Radford... 

Kmory 

Fredericksburg 

Hampton 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1918. 


Harrisonburg , 
rotcrsburg... 


Richmond , 


WASHINGTON. 


Bcllingliam , 
Centralia. . . 


Cheney 

Ellensburg 

Friday  Harbor. 


Pullman . 
Fuyallup. 


Seattle.. 
Tacoma. 


WEST  VIROINU. 


Athens 

Bethany 

Buckhumon... 

Fairmont 

Glen  vine 

Huntington 

Morgantov^... 
Bhcpherdstown . 
AV est  Liberty.. 


WISCONSIN. 


Berlin 

£au  Claire., 
La  Crosse.. 

Madison 

Mcnomonie. 

Milwaukee. 

Do 


ITniversity  of  Virginia , 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  Normal  School , 

Emory  and  nenr>'  College , 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

State  Normal  School 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 
Virginia  Union  University  (colored)... 


State  Normal  School 

Centralia  Summer  Normal  (KUcns- 
burg  State  Normal  School). 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  Biological  Station  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington). 

State  (Jollege  of  Wasliington 

Summer  Sdiool  of  Agriculture  (Slate 
College  of  Washington). 

University  of  Washington 

College  of  Puget  Sound 


Charles  G.  Maphis. 

J.S.  Wilson 

J.  P.  McConnell... 

Fred  Allison 

E.H.  Russell 

George  P.  Phcnix, 


William  T.  Sanger. 
J.  M.  Gandy 


George  R.  Hovey. 


Gconro  W.  Ka<h. 
Earl  S.  Woastcr. 


J.  E.  Buchanan.... 
George  H.  Black... 
T.  C.  Frye 


Concord  State  Normal  School 

Bethany  CoUeeo 

West  Virginia  wesleyan  College 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

Marshall  College 

West  Virginia  Universitv 

Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School * 


A.  A.  Cleveland 

Frank  O.  Kreager.  * 


Frederick  E.  Bolton. 
O.  Edgar  Reynolds., 


Do 

Oshkosh ..,,.. 
riatteville.... 
River  Falls.... 
Stevens  Point. 

8up?rlor 

Whitewater.. 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


Green  Lake  County  Training  Sdiool.. 

State  Normal  Si'hool 

....do 

l^niversitv  of  Wisconsin 

Stout  Institute 

Marquette  University 

National  German- .Vmeriean  Teachers' 
Seminary. 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Fred  \.  Forster 

T.  E.  Cramblet 

T.  W.  Haught 

Joseph  Rosier 

E.  G.  Rohrbaugh... 

O.  I.  Woodley 

Waitman  Bar  bo 

A.  D.  Kenamond..., 
John  C.Shaw 


C.  D.  Lamberton., 

C.J.  Brewer 

Fassett  A.  Cotton. 
S.  H.  (Jowfnight.. 
U.  n.  Rodeers.... 

J.  .\.  Murphy 

Max  Gricbsch 


.do. 
-do. 


C.  G.  Pearse 

H.  A.  Brown 

A.  M.  Royce 

J.  11.  Ames 

J.  F.Sims 

V.  E.  McCaskill. 
A.  H.  Yoder.... 


University  of  Wyoming. 


J.  E.  Butterworth. 


Sessioo  of  1918. 


Opening. 


June  17 

...do 

...do 

June  13 
June  17 
June  19 

June  17 
...do 


.do. 


June 
...do. 


•  •.do 

..do 

June  24 

June    3 
June  24 

June  18 
..do 


June  11 
Juno  20 
June  13 
June  17 
June  0 
June  17 

...do 

...do..... 
...do 


June  17 

...do 

...do 

June  94 
July  29 
June  24 
July     1 

June  24 

...do 

June  17 
Jane  10 
Jane  24 
June  17 
...do 


June  17 


Close. 


July  27 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  30 
July  25 
July  24 
July   17 

Aog.  30 
July  27 

July  26 


Aug. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


July   13 
Aug.    2 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 


Aug.  3 
July  31 
Aug.  8 
July  26 
July  31 
July  26 
Aug.  17 
Jidy  26 
Do. 


Do. 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  3 

Do. 

July  27 
Aug.  2 
July  26 
July  19 
Aug.  2 
July  26 
July  20 


July  36 


PART  2.-SEC0NDARY  SCHOOLS.  INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT 

APPEARING   IN   PART  1. 


ALABAMA. 

Fairhope 

Uuntsville 

CALIKOBNIA. 

Berkeley 

Los  Angelas.... 
Do 


Fairhope  Summer  School 

Oakwood    Manual    Training    S<.huol 
(colored). 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts... 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design 


Marietta  L.  Johnson 
J.  I.  Beardsley 

F.  H.  Meyer 

Frederi(?k  F.  Strong. 
L.  E.  G.  Macleod.... 


June 
June 


June  24 
July  29 
June  18 


July  IS 
July  It 


Aq^.    3 
8hA.  14 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

SCONDARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT 
APPEARING  IN  PART  1— Continued. 


<;on. 


UT. 


E. 


^Veb- 


•  m 

•  ■ 


Summer  school. 


Riverside  Library  Service  School. 

C^aifornia  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Washburn  School 


Clarence  H.  Whit*  School  of  Pbotog 
raphy. 

University  School 

Harstrdm  School 


Director  hi  1918. 


Joeeph  F.  Daniels. 
Leer.  Randolph., 
Mary  Meyrick 


Simsburv  Summer  Tutoring  School. 
Thorpe  School 


Clarence  H.  White. 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. 


Emerson  Institute. 


Florida  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes. 


Berry  School. 


Idaho  Technical  Institute Mi\cs  F.  Reed 

Ricks  Noniial  College :  George  S,  Romney 


George  L.  Fox... 
Carl  A.  Harstrom. 
Walter  L.  Ferris. 


A.  R.  Spaid. 


/  W.  H.  Randolph. 
\A.  Mc D.Crawford 


Nathan  B.  Young. 


C.  B.  Collier. 


.\merican  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Applied  Arts  Suiumer  School 


lester. 


Art  Institute  of  Chirapo 

Chicago  Academy  of  Kino  Arts 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Chicago  Musical  rollepe 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Normal 
Art. 

Chicago  School  of  Clviis  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

Chicago  School  of  Industrial  Art 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  S<'hool  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

Gregg  Summer  Norma! 

National  Institute  of  Seorelarics 

National  Kindergarten  College 

Pestalorxl  -  Froebel  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

Sherwood  Music  School 

American  In.stitute  of  Norn)al  Methods 

National  Summer  School  of  Music 


J.J.  Hattstaedt... 
Florence  li.  Fitch. 

George  W.  Eggers. 
Carl  N.  Wenitz... 

Mary  B.  Page 

P'clix  Borowskl... 
Emma  M.  Church. 


Culver  Military  Academy. 
John  Herron  Art  Institute. 
Manchester  College. 


•the-  i  St  Mary -of-the- Woods  College, 


Graham  Taylor. 


Hugo  B.  Froehlich. 
Mary  A.  Blood 


Clare  Osborne  Reed . 
William  C.  WllUams. 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


June  34 

..do 

July     8 


July  8 

July  24 

Aug.  1 

July  22 


June  10 


jjune  17 


Juno  17 


May     1 


June    3 
June     4 


June  24  < 
July     1 

June  24 

...do 

July  1 
June  24 
July   29 


June  19 

July     1 
...do.... 


Henry  J.  Holm 

Oliver  McE  wan 

Elizabeth  Harrison.., 
Bertha  H.  Degner.... 


Walter  Keller.... 
Edward  B.  Blrge. 
Ada  M.  Fleminjg. 


H.  G.  Glascock.... 
Harold  H.  Brown. 
Otho  Win 
Sister  Bas 


§!:; 


June  24 
..do..... 

July  1 

July  8 

June  17 

July  1 

July  8 
July  I 
June  29 


July  3 
June  10 
May  27 
July     1 


Close. 


Aug.  16 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  16 


Aug.  17 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  22 


July  13 


Sept.  20 


Aug.    9 


Aug.  27 


July   12 
AuT-  30 


July  27 
July  20 

Sept.  13 
Aug.  31 
July  27 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  24 

July  28 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  11 

July  27 
Do. 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  9 
Aug.    6 

Aug.  19 
July  10 
July   27 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  17 
Aug.    1 


<  All  normal  courses  close  Aug.  2. 
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I 


PART  2.-^E00NDARY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDINO  XN8TITUTIONB  OF  HIQHXR  RANK  NOT 

APPEARING  IN  PART  l-Continoed. 


Location. 


Bummier  scliooL 


director  in  1918. 


Sessioo  of  1918. 


Opening. 


Close. 


IOWA. 

Gedar  Rapids. 
Cheit^coo 


Iowa  Falto. 
Ottuoiwa:. 


LOUiaANA. 

Baton  Rouge... 
La  Fayette 


RtLStOD  . .  .  . 

Shreveport. 


KAorx. 

Boothbay-Harbor 
Ogunquit 

MAltYLAND. 


Baltimore 

Princess  Anne. 


MAflSACEUaETTS. 


Andover 

Aubumdale 

Boston 

Boston  (39  Hunt- 
ington Ave.). 

Boston  (30ft  Pieroe 
Bldg.). 

Bourne •••.. 


If  ontorey 

Northampton . 
Oak  JUutls.... 
Provlnoetown. 

Ho 


WO^UTD. 


Worcester. 
Po..., 


MICmOAN. 

Berrien  Springs*  •• 

Big  Rapias 

Detroit 

1  o 

Grand  Rapids... 


Sau^tuck 

MINNESOTA. 


Crook.<;ton... 

liinn<nipolis. 

i  o 


I  o. 
MorrLs. 


M1AS0UV. 

La  (Grange 

NEW   IIAMPSHIBE. 

South  Chatham... 


Palmer  Method  Summer  School 

Mount  St.  Mary   Normal  Training 

School. 
Edgewood  School  of  Domestic  Arts.... 
St.  Joseph's  Academy 


W.  C.  Henning... 
Mother  Gertrude. 


EvaSiinplot , 

Sister  Mary  (Jcraldine, 


Southern  University  and  A.  and  M. 

CoUege  (colored). 
Southwestern    Louisiana    Industrial 

Institute. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute , 

Centenary  CoUege : 


J.  S.  Oark 

£.  L.  Stephens. 


J.  E.  Koeny — 
Hugh  J.  Smith. 


Commonwealth   School  of  Art  and 

Industry. 
Summer  School  of  Modeling 


Asa  O.Randall. 
V.  I).  Brenner. 


Pcabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Princess  Anne  Academy 


Harold  Randolph 
T.  H.  Kiah 


Phillips  Academy  Military  Camp 

American  Institute  of  Normal  MetJiods 

Emerson  CoUege  of  Oratorv 

Farmer's  (Miss)  School  of  Cookery 


Alfred  E.  Steams 

Osborne  McConathy. 

Walter  B.Tripp 

Alice  Bradley 


School  of  Expression  (5  terms) 


S.S.Curry. 


Old  Colony  Union  Indastrial  School. . 

Berkshire  Siunmer  School  of  .\rt 

In'ititute  of  Music  PodaRopv 

Treat  School 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

Summer  School  of  I  >rawmK  and  i'aint- 

inp. 
Warren    Academy    Free    Industrial 

School. 

Boys'  Trade  School 

Girls'  Trade  School 


Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

Ferrb:  Institute , 

Detroit  Conservator v  of  Music 

Detroit  Technical  Institute 

Grand  Rapids  Kin<lergartcn  Training 

Scliool. 
Summer  School  of  Painting 


North  West  School  of  Agriculture 

Minneapoli<i  School  of  Art.. r 

Minneapohs  School  of  Music,  Oratory, 
imd  Pramalic  Art. 

Minnesota  College 

West  Central  School  of  Agriculture. . . 


La  Grange  College . 


HiU's  (Mrs.)  Summer  School  of  Cook- 
ery. 


M.  Maud  Mvhre 

/Ra\Tnond  ?*.  Ensign  — 
\Krnest  W.  Watson 

R.  L.  Baldwm 

Edwin  n.  Treat 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 

E.  Ambrtwo  WebetOT.  -  - 


Frank  Carter 


Albert  J.  Jameson... 
Helen  R.  Hildreth.. 


Frederick  Griggs. 

W.  X.  Ferris 

Frances  L.  York . 
B.  D.  Edvv-ards.. 
Clara  Wheeler . . . 


Frederick  F.  Fursman 


J.  H.  Hay 

Marv  M .  Chene v . . . . 
William  H.  VoiiMus. 

Charles  M.  Holt 

Frank  Nelson 

C.  H.  Barnes 


D.J.  Scott. 


Janet  M.HUl 


}' 


June  17 
July     1 

June  11 
JuxMe  10 


June  10 

June    3 

May   28 
Juna  10 

July     1 
July   10 


July     g 
June  20 


JiUy  3 

JiUy  10 

July  « 

July  1 

May  18 

Jime  27 

July     8 

..do 

...rto 

July     1 
June    1 


July  % 
Aug.  « 

July  23 
16 


July  ao 

Aug.  3 

July  24 
9 


Aug.  ao 


Ang.  17 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  14 
July  31 
Aug.  2 
July  26 

Avg.  10 

Oct.   15 

Aug.  16 

Joly  20 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  1 


July    1 

July    8 
...do 


July     1 
May  20 
June  24 
...do. .. . 
July     2 

June  28 


Oct. 
Aug. 


1 

9 


Jnne  17 
.4o. .. . 

.do. .. . 

May  27 

June  17 


}• 


June    S 


July     S 


Ang.  16 

Da 


Ang.  12 
Aug.  9 
July  27 
Aog.  19 
Aug.  12 

Aog.  18 


Jiriy  26 
Do. 

Aug.    9 

Jdy  13 
July  26 


Aug.  10 


Aug.    1 
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XXYIIL — SuMKBB  SC3HOOL  DiBsoTOBfl — Contlniied. 

-^nCO«J>ARY  8CH00LS,   INCLUDING   INSTITUTIONS    OF    HIGHEB    RANK 

NOT  APFKARINQ  IN  PART  1— OontiniMd. 


ion. 


CRSEY. 


ng  Har- 


c  (109  £. 
).        • 
c  (215  W. 

). 

fk     (541 
on  Ave.) 
k  (7  W. 

k  (109th 

Amster- 

•c). 

yA    (72 

ve.). 

c 


k  (30  Ir- 

.) 


tphs.... 
i»pnngs. 


k 

OtOUNA. 


•0. 
lO. 

i.. 


t. 


'•••••••.a 


jy... 

OlfA. 


KIN. 


UVAWA. 

pringB... 
thington 


hia. 


SomiBflr  fichool. 


Princeton  Summer  School . 
University  Sammer  Sebool . 


New  York  State  Library  School 

Brooklyn  Botanic  (larden 

Gathohe  Summer  School  of  America. . 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Biological  I>aboratory. 

Mackenzie  School 

American  Progressive  Piano  School . . 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York . . . 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School 

Chalil  Normal  School  of  Tancing 

National  Academy  of  Design 


New  York  Preparatory  School . 


New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 

Art.  . 
New  York  School  of  Philani  hropy  — 
Palmer  Method  Summer  School 


Director  in  1918. 


C.  R.  Morev 

Garret  8.  voorhaes. 


James  I.  Wyer,  jr...... 

Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 

John  J.  Donlan 

Charles  B.  I>avenport.. 


J.  C.  Mackenzie... 
Gustav  L.  Becker. 


(ieorge  B.  Bridgman. .. 

John  A.  Wood 

Louis  fl.  Chalif 

George  W.  Maynard. .. 


E.  E.  Camerer  — 

Frank  A.  Par.^oiis. 


Porter  11.  I.ec., 
S.  E.  Barton.., 


Rochester  Ba««iness  Institute  .Summer 

Normal. 
Saint-Augustine-by-the-I/iko  Summer 

School. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts ., 

"BUie  Dome  Frat"  Summer  School 

of  Figure  l^aintiug. 
Art  Students'  Ixia^aic  of  New  York . . . 


Southern  Term  of  the  School  of  Ex- 
pression of  Boston,  Mass. 

Appalachian  Training;  Bchool , 

Brevard  institute 

Negro  Agncultimil  and  Technical 
College. 


8.0.  Williams  and  J.  F. 

Forijes. 
Mother  Polycarpe 


Art  Academy  of  Cinfinmit  i 

Oliio  Mechaiiies"  IiLsiitut<' 

Capitol  Collcjre  of  Oratory  and  Music. 

State  Summer  Library  Scliool 

Oberlin     Bu-siness    Collejie    Normal 

School. 
Andrews  Institute  for  Girls 


Sarjb  (i.  Boss 

-  ewrng  Woodward , 

Cliarles  Rweii 


Anna  B.  Curry 


B.  n.  J'ouKhcriy. 
L.  B.  liuyu^'s.... 
F.  C.  Johnson.... 


'  • • ...••.. 


Phillips  University. 


Gregg  Summer  Si-hool  (Link's  Busi< 
iiess  College;. 


l*ennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 

Arts. 

Darby  School  of  Painting , 

Lycoming  Coimty  Normal , 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

NelT  College ; 

Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of  In-  > 

dustrial  Art.  | 


J.  II.  Gest 

John  T.  Fuig 

Frank  S.  Fox. .., 
J.  Howard  i  icc.. 
J.  T.  Henderson. 

S.  n.  Shankland. 


J.W.Tyler. 


A.  T.  Link , 

I).  Roy  Miller 

Hugh  H.  Breckoiu-idge 
Sylvester  B.  Dimlap . . 

Alonzo  Brown , 

Silas  S.Nell , 

O.  F.  Ege 


Session  of  1918. 


Opening. 


July  22 
...do — 


June  26 

July  9 

July  1 

July  3 

July    9 
June  10 

June    8 

June  19 

June    3 

June    1 

June  S4 

July     6 

July     8 
July     1 

...do. . . . 

...do. .. . 


...do. .. . 
Jime    1 

Jimc  15 


Jun.»  29 

Jimt?  13 

.Inn-'  11 

Jimr  24 


June  17 
June  24 
June  12 
July  1 
Jujic  17 

...do. .. . 


June    3 


July     1 


2k£ar.  29 

June  3 
June  24 
June  20 
July  1 
July     8 


Clos-, 


Sept.  13 
Sept .  14 


July  17 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  13 

Sept.  1 
July  31 

Sept.  21 

July  30 

July  26 

Aug.  31 

Sept.   6 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  16 
July   26 

July  31 

Aug.  31 

Aug.    9 

oet.    1 

0<^.   15 


Aug.    9 

Julv  26 
July  21 
Aug.    3 


Aug.  24 
.\ug.  2 
Auti.  9 
Aug.  10 

Do. 

July  21 


July  27 


Aug.  ;^ 


Nov.  30 

July  20 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  29 
July  26 
Aug.    2 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

PART  2.— SECONDARY    SCHOOLS,    INCLUDING    INSTITUTIONS   OF    HIGHER    RANK 

NOT  APPEARING  IN  PART  1— Continued. 


Location. 

Summer  school. 

Director  in  1918. 

Session  of  1918. 

Opening. 

Clew. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Pittsburgh  (Mount 

Oliver). 
Swarthmore 

Byron  W.  King's  School  of  Oratory ... 
Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 

Bvron  W.  Kiius 

June    0 
June  ao 

July  19 

Walter  C.  Crouch 

0) 

TENNESSEE. 

Cooke  ville 

Tennessee  Polyte^rhnic  Institute 

Webb  Summer  School 

Thomas  A.  Early 

K.  T.  Price 

June  10 
May  31 

July  30 

Quebesk 

Auc.   9 

TEXAS. 

Clnrcndon 

Clarendon  Collec[e 

L.  E.  Oribble 

May  22 

July     1 
June    7 

Joly   3 

San  Antonio 

Our  I.<adv  of  the  Lake  College ' 

Mother  M.  Florence 

U.  F.  Hollovvay 

July  » 

Stephen  ville 

John  Tarloton  Collece 

July  » 

UTAH. 

Provo 

Church    Teachers  College    (Brigham 
Young  University). 

G.  H.  Brimhall 

June    8 

Aoe.  31 

VIRGINIA. 

La  wTonce  ville 

St.     Paul    Normal    anl    Industrial 
School  (colored;. 

James  S.  Russell 

June  90 

July  SI 

WEST  VIBGINIA. 

Salem 

Salem  Collcjie 

C.  B.Clark 

June    3 

July  31 

1 
1 

PART  3. -SUMMER  NORMAL  TR.AINING  SCHOOLS. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Do 


Mobile,  Ala 

Boulder,  ('olo 

Boiiie,  Idaho 

Frairiclinton.  La... 
Shreveport,  La.... 
Blue     Mountain, 

Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss.....*. 
Mound      Bayou, 

Miss. 

Newton,  Miss 

Glondive,  Mont . . . 

Havre,  Mont 

Ix)wistown,  Mont. 

Malta,  Mont 

Collingswood,  N.  J 

Newton.  N.  J 

Ocean  City.  N.  J.. 
Cortland,  N.  Y.... 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 
Oregon  City,  Orog. 
Portland,  Orog — 
Brush  Valley,  Pa . 
Arlington.  Tex.... 

Athens,  Tex 

Aastin.  Tex 

Beaumont,  Tex... 

Do 

Bclton.  Tex 

Brenham,  Tex.... 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Browasville,  Tex. 


Birmingham  Summer  Tarinlnij  School . 
Birmingham  Summer  Training  School 

(colored). 
Summer  Training  School  for  Toichcrs. 
Colorado  tTuutauqua  Summer  a?hojls 

State  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Florida  Parishes  State  Normal  School. 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  (colored). 


C.  B.  Glenn. 


C.  F.  Vigor 

Charles C.  Casey.. 

C.  E.Rose 

W.  J.  Dunn 

K.  P.  Player 


State  Summer  Normal ■  W.  T.  I^wrey 


Clinton  Summer  Normal... 
State  Normal  for  Ne^Toes... 


Newton  Summer  Normal 

Summer  School  for  Teaebtrs 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

Cortland  Summer  School , 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

County  Summer  School  for  Teichcrs. 
Summer  School  of  Primarv  Method^; . 

Mechanicsburg  Summer  Norma] 

State  Summer  Normal , 

.do. 
State  Summer  Normal  (colored). 
State  Summer  Normal 
State  Summer  Normal  (colored). 
State  Summer  Normal 

.do. 


J.  W.  Provine 

(I.  H.  Armstrong. 


A.  S.  McClondon... 

K.  H.  Brown , 

I/.Mira  (J.  Lovctt... 

F.  L.  Cummings... 

Flora  Sims 

T.  D.  Sensor 

do 

do 

L.  J.  McEvoy 

I*.  S.  Berg 

J.  E.  Calavan 

Rubv  S.  Brennan.. 

R.  O.  Lytle 

R.  T.  Ellis , 

C,  G.  Moslerson . . . , 

B.  F.  T>ce 

n.  F.  Triplett 

T.J.Carlton 

Peyton  Jacob 

D.  H.  Fisher 

V.  L.  Griffin , 

W.  F.  Jourdan 


June    3 


June  3 
July  8 
June  17 
June  10 
...do...., 
June    4 

June  11 
July  22 

June  10 
June  12 
July  22 
July  15 
July  23 
July    1 

...do 

...do 

July  2 
June  24 
July  29 
June  24 
May  6 
Juno  10 
June  2 
June  10 
June  17 
June  3 
June  10 
June  17 
June  3 
June  12 


July  13 


July  12 
Anc.  16 
July  34 

,^» 

July  13 

July  13 
Auc.  23 

July  13 
July  34 
Auf.  31 
Aug.  34 
Auc.  ^ 
Ant.   3 

Do. 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  9 
July  27 
Aug.  16 
July  5 
June  38 
July  25 

Do. 

Do. 
July  26 

Do. 
July  25 

Do. 
July  24 
July  26 


1  Sessions  of  6,  10,  and  14  weeks'  duration. 


SVHMEB  6CH00L  DIRECTOBSw 
XxVIir. — SiTUHER  School  Dirbctorb — Cootinued. 

PABT  L— gUHICER  NORMAL  TRAlHtNa  SCBOOLB-Conttnucd. 


,^,», 

Piinimr-rscho-il. 

DliMlor  in  10  IS. 

Besuon  ot  1B18. 

o„,„ 

Cloa. 

?„"*."' 

Stsin  Sumiiipr  Normal  (colnredl 

I.  B.  Drjul 

ill 

.'.I'.ila'.'.', 
Jnua  10 

ii'i 

June    3 

iii 

July  IS 

a;? 

'stilt*  sVimnFr'NaTnul'(r«ia»dy.!"'! 

iESrsSSsa.T'.'r?:::::: 

£0 

rt  Woith.  Tex.. 
DuUe,  Tex..... 

j.t.roriirMn.'.::;:::::: 

'1" 

iislon.Tei 

ati*  Sommn  Nannti~(i!oicirniy.!I^!' 

Do. 

atitesiiiimHNifiuii:::       "■■ 

aiiiU8ummiTjJomalI.c.)....l 
BIBle  BomniCT  Sgrmal 

::::t:::::::::::::::;;:;:::::::::::; 

Kinms.Ttx... 

15?^.':^::::: 

'■   I.  i^'-l'm'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

;J:'¥S"''*^_ 

niotlrs  A.  Arnold 

'"i" 

^i^S 

stale  Bummer  Nonmd  (rolorrS) 

;corto,TM 

siaJs' romKKiri^i 

II  i 

ciiiich  viilVy  'Suinnii'f  Si-tiiwL" ! '.'.'.'.'., 
Cbfl<rt[»nSburK  Summor  Sibool  (col- 

rMUnsburg.V*. 

'Z' 

....do... 

:;:;£;; 

....do... 
....do... 

...do... 

jline  10 

E.  A.  Long 

Do. 

Siiv"-' 

¥:?:IJSS^:::::::::: 

W.F.*bn«rty 

FJ-ankTrlB! 

^ 

rflnTvlr:.'^'::: 

N'MlalkBumtnFrflcliwUitilorni).';!!; 

Do. 

■J^'TZ-"'- 

DOl 

Sumiow  High  SDil  Normal  Stliiwl... . 

llmry  M.  flari 

PART  4.-aUMIIER  SCHOOLS  FOU  TE.U'llERS  OF  EXCKFTIOSAL  CLASaEB, 


Couiws  in  mpntfll 

SumiDCT  sohool  lor  la 

dren<TlicTmiiiint:'i 
Und). 

Custodial  Asylum), 


Cbarles  Bcnisteln. 


Aug.  J4 
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Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Aubuni 

Hlrmlngham. 

Mobile 

Montgomay. 
TaUadecE. .. . 
Uni  varsity... 


Juneau. 
Sitka... 


AlOZONA. 


Tucson. 


ABXAMSAfl. 

Conway ••• 

FayetteviUa 

CAUFORNU. 

Avakm,  Santa  Catalina 

Island. 
oerKeioy.a  •••••»«•••■. .  < 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


dnremont... 

Los  An^es. 

Do 


Do. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Oakland. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do 

Paciflc  Grove.. 
Palo  Alto-...,, 

Do 

Panadena , 

Bacraioento 

Santa  Barbara. 


San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


San  la  Clara. 


COLORADO. 

Boulder , 

Colorado  Springs. , 

Denver , 

I>o 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins. 
Golden 
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XXIX.— DiRscrroRs  of  Mussuics.' 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Birmi^ham  School  Museum 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library  and  Museum 

Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

Talladccra  College 

Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum . 
The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum 


University  of  Ariatma  Museum. 


Hendrix  CoUege,  Oeorge  H.  Burr  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 
University  of  Arkansas 


TunaChib,, 


University  of  Cal  ifomia.  Department  of  Botany . . 

University  of  California,  Deportment  of  Geologj- 
and  Mlneralop-. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

Pomona  Colleee 

Museum  of  History,  Science,  and  Art 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Exhibit 


Director. 


Southern  California  Academy  of  Si-iences. 


The  Southwest  Musetim 

University  of  Southern  California. 

Municiral  Art  Gallcr>' 

Oakland  Public  Miuteum 

Piedmont  Art  Gallery 


SoRe  Library , 

Pacific  Grove  Museum  Association 
licland  Stanford  Junior  Museum . . . 
Inland  Stanford  Junior  University, 

Thn.)op  College  of  Technology , 

CroiJicr  Art  (iallery , 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oolopy. . . . 


California  Atodemy  of  Sciences. 


California  State  Mining  Burenu 

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gate  Park). 


San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

University  of  California,  Anthropolo^ial  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clara  University,  Museum  of  Mineralogy 
and  Paleontology. 


ITnlversitv  of  C-olcrado  Museum 

Colorado  College  Museum 

Colorado  Mineral  Museum  (State  oapitoH 

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  Hislorv 

Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  lUock) 

East  Side  lliph  School  Museum 

State  Hoard  of  Horticulture 

Stat  e  Bureau  of  Mines 

State  Historlt  aland  Natural  History  Society 

Colorado  State  Museum 

Ftat e  A griculture  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Mineralogical  Museum. 


Greeley |  St  at  e  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 


CharlesC.  Thach,  president. 
J.H.Phillips.superintendeiit 
Leila  Annspaugli.  librarian. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  director 
J.  P.  MetGalf,preddait. 
Eugene  Allen  Smlth^dinctor 


Gov.  J.  F.  A.  StroQK,  oflicial 
custodian. 


Byron  OammissSy  cunlor. 

M.  J.  McHenyf  difactor. 
A.H.Pardue,  State  fsologist 


W.  A.  Setchell.  in  chain. 
Andrew  CLawson  Jn  onrsi. 

J.  C.  Merrlam.  la  eharss. 

Josef^  Orinnell,  director. 

W.  A.  Hilton,  in  cfasrsa. 

Frank  8.  Daggett,  director. 

Frank  Wiggins,  superintend- 
ent. 

Holdridge  O.  CoUins*  secre- 
tary. 

Hector  Alliot,  eorator. 

Albert  B.  Ulrey,  curator. 

Robert  B.  Harshe,  dfreetor. 

Robert  B.  Harshe,  curator. 

Richard  L.  Partington,  oa> 
rator. 

Ann.^  L.  Sawyer.  IfbraritfL 

If.  C.  Peterson,  director. 

K.  C.  Starke,  curator. 

W.  H.  Clapp.  in  cli^^i^se. 

W.  V.  Jaci:soo.  cuilktor. 

William  Leon  Dawson,  di- 
rector. 

Barton  W.  Evermann, direo- 
tor. 

Fletcher  Hamilton,  curator. 

George  HaYlland  Barron,  co- 
rat^or. 

Nelson  Laurvlk,  director. 

A.  L.  Eroeber,  curator. 

Anthony  Cichi,  director. 


Junius  Henderson,  curator. 
Edward  R .  WarrMi.  director. 
T.  K.  Henaben,  director. 
J.  D.  Figgins,  dhrector. 
G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 

Do. 
Mrs.  Martha  Shute,  director. 

Jerome  C.  Smiley,  curator. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  custodian. 
W.  L.  Biunet,  curator. 
H.  B.  Patton,  director. 


>  Conipiled  by  Harold  L.  Madison,  secretary  American  Association  of  Museums,  Park  Muenm,  FtoiH- 
dcnce,  R.  I. 


OIKEOTOBS  OF  MUSEUMS. 
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XXIX. — DiRKCTOBa  or  Museums — Continued. 


LoCfttlOQ. 


coNMBcncirr, 
IlArtfonl :.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Litchfield....^. 


Merl(1«n , 

Mlddletown., 

Do , 

New  Rrftaln. 
New  Haven., 

Do , 


Name  of  mnmim  or  of  initttiition  controUing  It. 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

New  Londoa., 
Norwich 


Stonra 

Waterbury. 


DSLAWABE. 


Newark 

Wilmington.. 


Din-KICT  or  OOWMBIA, 

Washington. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 
Do. 


FIOBIOA. 

De  Land , 


Gainesville 

St.  Augustine. 


OXOBGU. 


Atlanta... 
Mbood.... 
Oicford..., 
Savannah. 


HAWAH. 

Ilonoltilti 

XLUKOIS. 


Connecticut  Historical  Society. 


Theological  Seminary 

Trinity  College,  Boardman  Hall  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 
Wadsworth  Atbeseom  and  Morgan  Memorial . . . 
Litchfield  Historic  la  Society 


FJIoomingUMi. 

Do 

Cnrliuvillc 

Chi' .'ICO 

Do 

l>o 


Do. 

Do. 
LH). 


Do... 
De^Titiir. - 
[>o  Kalb. 
El^.... 


Merldcn  Sofentiflc  Association 

Middle^x  County  Historical  Society. . . 

Weslevan  University 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. . 
Yale  University,  the  Eaton  Herbarium. 


Director. 


Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural 

History. 

Yale  University,  School  of  the  Fine  A rts 

Yale  University,  Bteiner  Collcotlon 

New  London  Historical  Society 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Slater  Memorial  Mo- 

seom. 

Connecticut  Apricultuml  College 

Mattotuck  Historical  Society 


Delaware  College 

Natural  History  Society  of  Dehiware. 


Army  Medical  Museum. 
C<»coran  Gallery  of  Art. 


Georgetown  University,  the  Coleman  Museum . . . 
George  Washinpton  University  Medical  Fkhool. . . 
Library  of  Congress.  Division  of  Prints 


National  Gallery  of  Art. Smithsonian  Institution 
United  States  National  Museum 


John  B.   Stetson  TTniverslty,   Monroe  Health 

Musetun. 

University  of  Florida,  Florida  State  Museum 

St.  Aujnistine  Institute  of  St  ienre  and  Historical 

Society. 


State  Museum 

Meroer  University 

Emory  University 

Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 


Bemice  Paut^i  Bishop  Museum. 


Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Powell  Museum. . 

Mcl>ean  Coimty  Illstoriral  Society 

Blackburn  Coliepe,  Taylor  Museum 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 

Chicago  liistorlcal  Society 


Field  Museum  of  Natiu^  History. 


University  of  Chicago,  Educational  Museum 

University  of  Chicago,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 


University  of  Chicago,  Walker  Mu.seum 

Jamei!  Milliken  University,  Biologi< al  Museum. . 

Museum  of  llistorv.  State  Normal  School 

Elgin  Scientific  Society , 


A.  C.  Bates,  secretary  and 

librarian. 
Charles  S.  Thaver,  curator. 
Frederic  W.  Carpenter,  di- 

rector. 
Frank  Butler  Gay.  director. 
Mrs.  Emily  N.  VaoderpooU 

curator. 
Da\id  Gibbs,  president. 
A.  U.  Crittend«,  curator. 
William  North  Rice. director. 
Anna  G.  Rockwell,  librarian. 
Frederick  Bostwick,  curator. 
Alexander  W.  Evans,  cura> 

tor. 
Charles  Schuchert,  curator. 

Williams.  Kendall, director. 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  president. 
Helen  Marshall,  curator. 

G.  H.  Lamson.  Jr.,  curator. 
Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  presi- 
dent. 


\ 


Linda  Palmer-Jones,  secre- 
tary. 


MaJ.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  cu- 
rator. 

C.  Powell  Mtnnigerode,  di- 
rector. 

Francis  A.  Tondorf,  curator. 

F.  F.  Russell,  director. 

Richard  A.  Rice,  acting 
chief. 

William  H.  Holmes,  curator. 

Richard  Rathbun,  a«ristant 
secretary,  in  charge. 


John  F.  Baerecke,  director. 

T.  Van  HxTi tog,  director. 
Dewitt  Nebb,  president. 


8.  W.  McCallle,  curator. 

n.  H.  Stone,  curator. 
William  Harden,  custodian. 


William  T.  Brigham,  direc- 
tor. 


Mllo  Custer,  custodian. 

George  W.  Eggers.  director. 

Frank  M.  Woodruff,  curator. 

Caroline  M.  Mcllvaine,  (U- 
rator. 

Frederick  J.  V.  SkifT.  direc- 
tor. 

p:iliot  R.  Dovniing,  director. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  di- 
rector. 

T.  C.  Chamberlain,  director. 

Ed.  C.  Page,  in  charge. 
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Locatian. 


iLLiNpis— continued. 


Evanstcm 
Do... 


Do.^.. 

Do.... 
Cialesburg. 
Joliet 


I^Jte  Forest.  .*. 

NapervIIle 

Rock  Island... 
Sprlngfleld.... 

Do 

Sterling 

Urbana 


Do. 
Do. 


INDIANA. 


Bloomim^on. . 
Canterville — 
Crawfordsville. 
Crown  Point.. 


Farlham 

Franklin.... 

Goshen 

Hanover 

Indianapolis. 


Do. 

Do. 

Marion. 


Newcastle. - 
Noblesville. 


Notre  Dame. 
Richmond.. 
South  Bend. 
Terre  Haute. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Upland. 


IOWA. 


Cedar  Falls. . 
Cedar  Rapids . 

Do 

Davenport . . . 


Des  .\f  oines . . . 
Dubuque 

Do 

Fayette 

C.rlunell 

Inde;>endence. 
Iowa  City 

Do 

Do 

Madrid 

Waverly 


KANSAS. 


.Atohi.son, 
naldwin. 


P^mfwria... 

Do 

1  .awrence . . 
Lindsborp.. 
Manhattan. 


Tofxika. 

Do. 

Salina.. 


Evanston  Historical  Society 

Northwestern  University-Oarrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. Bennett  Museum  of  Christian  Archsc- 
ology. 

Northwestern  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum 

Joliet  Township  High  School 

Lake  Forest  College  Museum 

Northwestern  College 

Augustana  College  Museum 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Society.... 

State  Museum  of  Nat  ional  H  istory 

Whiteside  County  Historical  Sot  iety 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Classical 
An'h:Pology. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  European 
Culture. 


Indiana  University  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts 

Wavne  Count y  H ht orical  Society 

.Wabash  College.  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  and  Historical  Association  of  Lake 

Coimty. 

Farlham  College.  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Franklin  College 

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society 

Hanover  College 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Art  Institute. 

Indiana  State  Museum 

University  of  Indianai)bii.s-But  ler  College 

(irant  County  Historical  Society,  Octogenarian 

Museum. 

Henrv County  Historical  Society 

Hamilton  County  Historical  -Vssociat  ion 

Notre  Dame  T^nlversity 

Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society 

Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library 

Taylor  University,  Walker  Museum 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Coe  College  Museum 

Iowa  Masonic  Library  and  Mu.soum 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa 

Carnegie-Stout  Free  Tublic  Library 

Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Upper  Iowa  University .' 

Parker  Museum  of  Natural  H  is(  ory 

Free  Public  Libra^ 

Museum  of  Art  and  Archjpology 

Ranney  Library  and  Museum  .* 

Stale  ITniversit  y  of  Iowa,  Zool(^ical  Mu.seum . . . 

Madrid  Historical  Society 

Wart  burg  Teachers  Seminary 

Midland  College 

Baker  University 

Col  lege  of  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

Kansas   State   Agricultural   College,    Natural 
History  Museum. 

Kansas  State  HLntorlcal  Society 

Washburn  College 

Kansas  Wesleyah  University 


Director. 


J.  SeymoarCurrey,  pnsidflDt. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  cmmtor. 


U.  S.  Grant/ curator. 

B.  H.  Grave,  oorator. 
Stanley  Brown,  supertnttnd- 

ent. 
W.  C.  Allee,  corator. 
L.  M.  Umbach,  curator. 
Marcus  Skarstedt. 

A.  R.  Crook,  chief. 

W.  W.  Davis,  secretary. 

Frank  C.  Baker,caratQr. 

A.  S.  Pease,  cnrator. 

N.  C.  Brooks,  curator. 


Alfred  M.  Brooks.  eurat<v. 
Caleb  King,  curator. 
Mason  D.  Thomas,  curatcr. 


J.  W.  Adams,  director. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  di- 
rector. 
W.  S.  Blatchley.  curator. 
H.  L.  Bruner,  director. 
R.  L.  Wliitson,  director. 


H.  A.  Maker, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Allen  David  Hole,  curator. 
(leorge  A.  Baker,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Hii^ee,  libra- 
rian. 


Melvhi  F.  Arey,  curator. 

B.  H.  Bailey,  curator. 
N.  R.  Parvin,  librarian. 

E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  dirnh 

tor. 
Edgar  R.  Harlan,  cnrator. 
A  Imira  R.  Wilcox,  librarian. 
Richard  Herrmann, dlraetor. 
Guv  West  Wilson,  curator. 
H.  W.  Norris,  curator. 
S.  W,  Geiser,  director. 
C.H.Weller,  director. 
Jane  E.  Roberts. 

C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 


D.  W.  Crouse,  director. 

C.  S.  Parmenter,  chief  oora- 
tor. 

D.  C.  Schaflner,  director. 
W.  H.  Keller,  curatcr. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 

E.  O.  Deere,  corator. 
Robert  K.  Nahoms,  corator. 

George  W.  Martin*  sectrtaiy. 
Ira  D.  Cardiff,  director. 
A.  \y.  Giles,  director. 
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XXIX. — ^Directors  op  Museums — Continued. 


Ixx^aikm. 


KENTUCCT. 


iling  Green. 

nkfort 

fngton 

Do 

lisville 


ChUISIANA. 


<n  Kouge. 

V  Or/eans. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


MAINE. 


^sta. . . 

Do 

IDS  wick. 


3t 

ickley 

viston 

th  Bridgtod. 

no 

s  Island 

is 

tlaod 

Do 


Do..... 

o. . : 

.tervilie. 


MARYLAND. 


aapolis. 
timore. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do 

teoitCity. 


MASSACaVS£TT3. 


iherst. 

Do.. 
dov«r. 

Do.. 

Do., 
^erly . 
(ton, . 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


nbridge. 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Ogden  College 

Kentucky  State  ITistorical  Society 

Kentucky  Goolofical  Survey 

Transylvania  College 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library  Museum. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 

Louisiana  Historical  Association  (Memorial  Hall) 

Louisiana  State  Museum 

Newcomb  Art  School 


Tulane  University  of  I..oulsiana. 


Kennebec  H  istorlcal  S(H;iety 

Maine  State  Museum 

Bowdoin  College 

William  Fom  Library 

Good  Will  Home  Association 

Art  Museum  of  Bates  College 

Brki^ton  Academy * 

University  of  Maine,  Museum  of  Natural  History . 

Orrs  l.sland  Library 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Port  and  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 

York  Inst  Itute 

Colby  College 


Maryland  Geological  Survey. 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  — 


Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkius  University,  Museum  of  Oriental 

and  Classical  Archseology. 

Marj  land  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  la^ititule  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Mechanic  .\rts. 
Peabody  Institute 


Walters  Gallery... 
Hock  Hill  Colfege. 


Amherst  College  Museum 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Uollege. 

Abbot  Academy^ 

John-Esther  .\rt  Gallery 

Phillips  .\cademy 

Beverly  Historical  Society 

Boston  Society  of  Natiuaf  History. 


Bostonian  Society  (Old  State  House). 
Children's  Art  Center 


Director. 


J.  B.  Hoenig,  director. 
Alfred  Fairhurst,  directoe. 
George  T.  Settle,  librttflaii. 


C.  W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  custodian. 
Robert  Glenk,  director. 
ElisiA'otrh  W^oodward,  dirW' 

tor. 
George  E.  Beyer,  curator. 


P.  S.  Mooney,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  curatoc 
Henry  Johnson,  curator. 


Marianna  Woodhull,dlreetoc 

Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 
Ellon  M.Mountfort,librarfauL 

Evelyn  L.  Gilmore,  curator. 
John  Calvin  Stevens,  man- 
aging director. 
Artnur  H.  Norton,  librarian. 


Children's  Museum  of  Bost  on 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Warren  Anatomical  I 

Museum. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Old  South  Association  (The  Old  South  Meeting 

House). 
Harvard  University,  Botanical  Museum 


Harvard    University,    Collection    of   Classical 

Antiquities. 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Architecture...., 


William  Bullock  Clark,  di- 
rector. 

Henry  II.  Wiegand,  secre- 
tary. 

David  M.Robinson, directoe 

Percy  M.  Reese,  director. 
C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 

L.   H.   Dielman,   e.xecutlvt 

secretary. 
Henry  Waiters,  owner. 
Brother  Fabrlcian,  registrar. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon,  curator. 

Jane  B.  Carenter,  custodian. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 

EdwardWIggleswcu-th,  chair- 
man executive  comroitteai 

Charles  F.  Reed,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Carrington,  dl- 
rector 

Delia  I.  Griffin,  director. 

WiUiam  F.  Whitney,  direc- 
tor. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  director. 
Richard  W .  Hale,  treasurer. 

16  Central  Street. 
Getx-ge  L.  Goodale,  honorary 

curator. 
George  Uenry  Chase,  cura- 
I     tor. 

!  H.  Langford  Warren,  dift^ 
[     tor. 
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XXIX. — Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


II  AS.S  ACUU3ITTS— contd . 


Cambridge. 

DO 

Do 

Do 

Do..... 
Do 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Charlestown. 

Clinton 

Danv«*rs. . .. 

Deor'field 

Fitchburg... 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Do 

Cfloucesler. 

Greenlield.. 

ITaverhlll.. 

Ipsrrlch 

I.,ancaster.. 
Leominster. 
Lexington.. 


Lymi 

Marbleheod 


ITan-ard  TTniversity ,  Geological  Museum 

Harvard  University,  G«rman)c  Muaeum 

Harvard  University,  Gray  Herbarium 

Harvard  University,  fiemHic  Museum 

Harvard  University,  Minearalogical  Museumt... 

Harvfird  University,  Museum  o<  Comparative 
Zoology. 

Harvard  University,  PeabfKiy  Museum  of  Ar- 
ch'i'<)U>gy  And  I^thnology. 

Harvard  University,  Socuil  Maswnn 

Harvard  University,  Fo^i<  Art  Museum 

United  States  Navy  Yard 

Clinton  Hl.norical  Society 

Danvera  Historical  Society 

Pocuratnck  Valley  Meiuorlal  Association 

Fitchbnrg  Historical  Society 


WaJlace  Library  and  Art  (faU«»ry 

Cane  .\nn  Sclent  llic and  Lili-rary  Asiix'iation. 

IHstorical  Society  of  (JreenUpld. 

Haverhill  Historical  Society 

In.svrich  Histirical  S*)ciMy. 

Thayer  Mnsenm 

l^eonihi.'^er  Public  Library 

Lexington  lli>iorical  iStjclety 


Lynn  Historical  Society 

Marblehf  nd  1  listorical  Sori<»ty 

Marlborough .Marlboroutjh  So^ti^t v  of  Vai nral  History . 

Modford •  Mcdford  Hl?torirai  ?*ocioty 

Nantui'ket Nantucket  lli.>siorio:il  Asso'.i'Ui(»n 


New  Bedford. 
Newbury  port. 
Northampton. 


Old  Dartmouth  Tlistori'^ii  Society. 
Histoiio.il  Soi^ietT  of  Old  Newbury. 
ForlHfS  Library. '. 


Do Hillvcr  Art  Gallery,  Smith  ('ollege, 

Do I  >n\\  i  h  rollov'e 

Peabo*lv I  J*ertl><>dv  Historical  Society. 


Pittsttcfd j  IkThShirp  \thcn<unini  amf  .MiLscum , 

Plymouth i  l*il;rrim  .^orslety : , 

Tlchoboth I  Ue.hol >o\  h  \  nt'l  (U  trian  S«x*a'ty , 

Salem j  Ksse  *  I  n^titute '. , 

r)o '  I'eabolv  Ao:ulomy  of  Science,  Teabody  Musenm, 

Sharon Sharon  Ylistorical  Society 

Somerville ]  Souier\  ille  Historical  Society , 

South  Nulick j  Hi.>lorical.  Natural  History, and  Library  Society, 

Springfield Springlield  Art  Museum 


Do Sprinifield  Mu.seuni  of  Natural  History. 

i 


Do Connecticut  V.illoy  Hi^itorical  SoMcty 

Taunton '  Bristol  Coimty  .\caderav  of  Sciences. 


Topsfidd ;  Topsfield  Historical  Society 

Tufl.s''ollego Tufts  Collei^'e,  linrnum  Muscura. 

"SVellesley 


Do 

We.stborough . . 
West  Newbury, 
WilliMmstown.. 

^Voburn 

W  o«>ls  Hole . . . 
Wori-estcr 

l>o 

Do 

Do 


MICOIOAN. 


\Imu 

.\nn  \rbor. 


Dattie  Crock. 
Detroit 


East  Lansing. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Hou'ijhton 

Lacfiing 


Mu-skcgon. . 
Three  Oaks. 


Welicdloy  College,  Karnsworth  Museum  of  Art. 


Wellesley  (.'olk»;:;o 

West  borough  Hi:jtorlcal  Sot^iety 

West.  Newbury  .Natural  History  Club.. 
Willlims  t'oUege  Geoloj.dcal  Museum. .. 

Woburn  Public  Library 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fi.shenes 

Clark  University  Kflucational  MiLseum. 

Worcester  Art  Mn:$eum 

WorcvsLtir  Natural  History  Museum... 
Worcester  Society  of  .\ntiquity 


Director. 


.\lma CoUe.'c.  Francis  \.  Hood  Museum. 
University  of  Miciiii^an 


Public  School  Museum. 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 


Michig:an  A grf cult ural  Collere 

Kent  Scientific  Museum 

Michi:^an  t^ollege  of  .Mines,  Mineralogical  Muscimi 
Michigan  Historical  CommLssion 


Hackloy  Art  G.allcry 

Chamberlain  Memorial  Muaeum,. 


R.  W.  Sales,  curator. 
Knno  France,  eurator. 

B.  L.  RobinsoD.  carator. 
D«Tld  Q.  hjBBi,  tnntm, 
John  £.  Wolff,  curator. 
Samuel  Henalmw,  dineler. 

C.  C.  Willoaghby,  dinctor. 

James  Ford,  director. 
E.  W.  Forbes,  director. 
Arthur  W.  Stone,  omrator. 
£.  W.  Parkhurst.  seerrtary. 
Henrr  N.  C^omey.  corater. 
George  Bheldon.  eurator. 
Theresa  N.   GarfleJd,  libra- 
rian. 
Gerjrge  E.  Nutting,  librartaa 

Hrs.  Ida  HalL  curator. 
I>eonard  W.  SDaitta,  curster. 

John  K.  Thayer,  direetor. 
Florence  K .  wheeler,  eontflr. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Lane,  aOU^ 

dian. 
C.  H.  Woodbury,  preaidsiit. 
Hannah  Tutt,  curator. 
Joel  W.  Giles,  curator. 
Agnes  W.  Lincoln,  curator. 
Susan  E.  Brock,  otirator. 
Friink  Wood,  curator. 

Lftlia  May   Damon,  aettni 

librarian. 
Alfred  V.  Churehm,direelflr. 


Harlan  IT.  Ballard,  curator. 
11.  N.  P.  Hubbard,  cnrator. 

Henry  K.  Belknap.  CHratar. 
Edward  8.  Morse,  oirector. 
George  Kempton,  custodian. 

Ida  H.  Morse,  ciut&t<M>. 

Georf^  Walter  Vinoeot 
Smitli,  Cfirator. 

Mrs.  Grace  P.  Johnson,  cu- 
rator. 

William  C.  Stone,  curator. 

Frederic  H.  Carpenter,  cu- 
rator. 

(ieorKe  Francis  Dow,  curator. 

H.  V.  Neal,  corstor. 

Alice  V'an  Vochten  Brown, 
director. 

AHjert  P.  Morse,  curator. 

\  melia  Hsorinxton,  cantor. 

Helen  S.  Merrill,  curator. 

H.  F.  Clektnd. 

GeoTf^  Hill  Rvaaa,librarlaii. 

J.  E.  U.  Pope,  liirector. 

W.  H.  Burnham. 

Raymond  Wyer»  director. 

Mrs.  ElUL.  llorr.  custodian. 

Ellery  Hickuell  Crane,  libra- 
rian. 

H.  M.  MacCurdy,  director. 
AloAonder  Q.  Kuthven,  di- 
rector. 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  direo- 

tor. 
Walter  B.  Barrows,  director. 
Herliort  £.  Sargent,  director. 
A.  E.  Seaman,  director. 
George  Nevman  Fulkr,  co^- 

tedian. 
Miss  Lulu  F.  MiUor,  dliwtor. 
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Loofttloa: 


Name  of  museum  or  of  Instttutlon  controUtzif  it. 


Director. 


MINNESOTA. 


CoUegevlBa. .  ^. 
Ifiimflspolls. . . . 


8t.  John's  Unlveislly 

MlmwHwU  Academy  at  Sdonces . 


!>• 

Do..... 

Do 

NorttaiMd. 
St.  Paul.  ^. 

Do..... 


Mimieapolls  Society  of  Fine  Arts 

Walker  Private  Gallery  (807  Hoimepin  Ave.). 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carle  ton  Col  lefi^e 

Uamllno  University 

Minnesota  Historical  Sodety 


Do.... 
St.  Petir..... 
Winona... 


••••••••••• 


St.  Paul  lastitute  Musriim  and  Art  Gallery, 

Oustarus  Adolphus  College 

State  Normal  School 


A^ilciilturalCoUego . 

TacksoD 

Do 


Mississippi  Agrlcultuml  and  Ifechanica]  College, 

Mill9opsCollef;e , 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 


MIBSOim. 

Columbia .«... 

Do 


Doe  Run.... 

Gljuigow 

Kansas  (^t  J. 


Do. 


State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri 

University  of  Missouri,  Museum  of  Art  an<f  Ar- 
cheology. 

Graves  Private  Museum 

Pritchett  <'olk'gc 

Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum  ( Public  Library  Build- 
ing). 

Nelson  Gallery  of  Art(  I'ublicLJbrary  Building). 


KoUa 

Do 

Sprinirfleld. 


St.  Louis. 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 


MONTANA. 


Bureau  ot  Gcolorv  and  M Ines 

Missouri  School  of  Mines.  'Jcoliipical  Museum 

Dmry  College,  Kdward  M.  Shepurd  Museum.... 


City  Art  Museum 

Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools. 

Missouri  Historical  Sorioty  Mu.-Jcum 

Washington  University 


Helena.. 


N£B&AfiJCA. 


Crete 

Hastini^. 
Lincoln.. 

Do... 
Omaha.. 

Do... 


Montana  State  Library. 


Doane  CoUej^e  Museum Carl  O.  Carlson,  curator. 


Stverin  Gertken,  curator. 
William  H.  Dunwoody,  pre^ 

ident. 
John  11.  Van  Derlip,  director. 
T.  B.  Walker  director. 
Christopher  w .  Ilall,  curator. 

Henry  L.  Osborn,  director. 
Solon  J.  Buck,  5ui)erintend» 

ent. 
Arthur  Sweeney,  director. 
J.  A.  Kdmiist, curator. 
John  M.  Hol;.inger,  curator. 


William  N.  Logan,  director. 
J.  M.  Sullivan,  director. 
Dunbar  Rowland,  director. 


Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  secre- 
tary. 
John  Pickard,  cum  tor. 

F.  P.  Gaves, director. 


Mrs.  Helen  R.  Parsons,  cu- 
rator. 

H.  A.  Huehler,  director. 

Ci.  U.  Cox,  director. 
"Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  cura- 
tor. 

R.  A.  Holland,  director. 

C.  G.  Rathmann,  director. 

U.  M.  Whelpley,  dlri^ctor. 


W.  Y.  Pemberton,  librarian. 


NEW  BAMPSBOS. 

Concord 


Hanover, 

Hopkintoo. ••••. 

ICecne 

Manchester. ......... 

Do 


NZW  JXBSKT. 

Flominicton 

Backensack 


Hastinir's  Colle^'e  Museum. 

Nebraska  Stiite  Historical  Society 

Nebraska  State  Museum , 

Creiijhton  University 

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum 


New  Harapshlre  Historical  .Society. 


W.J.  Kent. 
K.  K.  Black,  cuiotor. 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  curator. 
William  F.  Kigge.  director. 
Edith  Tobitt. 


Otis  O.  Hammond,  superin- 
tendent. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock, director. 


Dartmouth  College,  Butterfield  Miuseum ^  .  ...  ..»..^..v.^-,  v.mvx.v«.. 

New  Hampshire  Antirjuartan  Societv '  Sarah  U.  Kimball, curator. 

Keene  High  School ' James  F.  Smith. 


Currier  Gallery  of  Art 

Manchester  Historic  Association. 


New  Brunswick. 

Newark 

Do 


Princeton. 


Do 

Salem , 

Trenton..., 
Vineland.., 
Woodbury. 


Hunterdon  County  Historical  Pooietv 

Bergen ( 'oimty  llist.orical  Society  ( Johnsou  Pub- 
lic Library). 

Rutgers  Cofloce,  <  Jeolosical  Museum 

New  Jer.spy  Historical Sotifttv  (KiW.  ParkSt.).... 

The  Newark  Museum  .\ssociation,  The  Newark  i 
Museum. 

Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 
-Vrcheologj. 

Princeton  I  niversily.  Museum  of  Ui.storic  Art . 

Salem  ConntT  Historical  Society ; 

New  Jersev  State  Museum i 

Vineland  fiistoriialaud  Antiquarian  Society j 

Historical  Society  of  Gloucester  County j 


Arthur  M.  Heiird. 
Fred.  W.  Lamb,  curator. 


Frances  A.  Wei>t.er\elt,  chair- 
man. 
J.  A.  Volney  I/ewls,  curator. 
A.  Van  Doren  Honevman. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

WilHam  Libbey,  director. 

Allan  Marquand,  director. 
< ) .  -W .  Acton ,  curator. 
Miss  Helen  C.  Perry,  corstor. 
Frank  D .  Andre  ws^secretary. 
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XXIX.— Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Santa  Fe. 
Do... 
Do... 


NKW  TOBK. 

Albany 


Do. 
Alfr«d. 


Amsterdam. 
Binghamton . 


Brooklyn. 

Do'. . . 

Do... 
BiilTalo. . 


Do. 
Do. 


DufTalo 

Canaiidaigiia. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  Institution  controlling  it. 


Historical  Sociotv  of  New  Mexico 

Museum  of  New  Mexico , 

School  of  American  Research,  Mu.'^eum  of  New 
Mexico. 


Albany  Institute. 


New  York  State  Museum 

.Mfred  University,  .\llenStolnheimand  Museum 

of  Natural  History. 

Monljiomery  County  Historical  Society 

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Ah  (Jallery 

and  Museum. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  .Vpphcd  Art. . 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  .\caderay 


.Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Buffalo  Soi-iety  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Canhius  CoIIejre 

OntarACotmty  Historical  Society.. 


Director. 


Canton.. 
Clinton.. 
Cortland 
Elmira.. 


Geneseo. . 
Gene\'a.. 
nienlri.5. 
Granville. 
Hamilton 
Ithaca 

To... 

Po... 


St.  I  awrcnce  University 

Hamilton  Colloce 

V.  W.  Hie^'ins  MuM'um.. 
Arnot  Art  ( Jailor v 


To. 
Po. 


Po 

John«<fown.... 
J^ko  (if'orpe-. . 
Statrn  Island . 


Newburpli 

Kew  York  City. 

Po :. 

l;o 


Po. 


Brookh-n 

New  VorkCity. 


Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

T^. 
Vo. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 
I  o. 


Nia^ra 

rouglikeei>sie 


Livingston  County  Historical  Sociotv 

Hobar  t  CoUoRc ." 

( Jonossee  Valley  Mli.«^'um 

lumber  Library  and  Mu-si-uui 

Colpate  Unlversif  y 

Corru-ll  Univorsity,  Culh'pc  of  Civil  KndneerinK. 

Cornell  University,  (icoloiriial  Mustiini 

Cornell  I'nivtrsity  -Museum  ofCIas.';i(aI  Aichaol- 

Cornell  I  nlver.sity,  Museum  of  Invertebrate  Zo- 
ology. 

Cornell  University,  MiLseum  of  Vrrlebia»c  Zool- 
ogy. 

Cornell  University.  Vt'tr linary  College 

JohnslovkTi  Historicjil  Sociefv." ! 

New  York  State  Historio-al  Su-iety i 

S!at<n  Island  Institute  of  Arts  "aii(I  Sdmivs,  ' 
Public  Mu.<!<Mim. 

State  Museum  (  Washintrffn's  Headquarters) 

Acjidj-my  Mount  St.  Vincent 

.\merlraii  .Must^im  of  Natund  Hi^^torv 

American  Numismatic  Society  (l.Vilh  St.,  west 
of  Broadway). 

Bronx  Scx'iety  of  Arts  and  Sclenc<«s,  Lorillard 
Mansion  (Bronx  Park). 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Patk) , 

Columbia    University,    Egle.Mou    Mineralogic^ 
Mu<^um. 

Colonial  frames  Scxietv,  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 
(VanCordandt  Park'). 

Cooler  Union,  Mu.seum  for  the  Aits  of  Pccora- 
tion. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (156th  St.,  west  of 
Bn>adway). 

The  .Metroj)o|itan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  French  Art 


New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park) 


The  New  York  Historical  Society  U'O  Central 

Park  West). 
New  York  Public  Library  Art  GiUleries  and 

Exhibition  Rooms. 

New  York  University 

Wflshinglcrn  Headquarters  Associaticm  (Jumel 

Mansion). 

Niagara  I  'ni versit  y 

Va^.sar  College,  Natural  History  Mu.^eum 


H.  WoodnilT,  cnrmtor. 
Edgar  Lee  IIewitf7<lirector. 


I.  Townsend  Lansing,  presi- 
dent. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
James  D.  Beiixichaff,ear»tQr. 

W.  Max  Reld,  corator. 
William  F.  Sew»rd,  custo- 
dian. 
William  Henry  Fox,  director. 

Walter  Scott  Perry,  director. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Safe  Quia* 
ton,  director. 

Frank  U.  Severance,  secre- 
tary. 

Henry  R.  Howland,  trees* 
urer. 

Henry  Wolff,  curator. 

Charles  F.  MUlikcn.  presi- 
dent. 

Nehton  C.  Pale,  director. 
F.  E.  Whit  more,  curator. 
Mrs.    Jeannette    Murdock 
riven,  director. 

E.  II.  Eaton,  director. 
Caroline  Bishop,  curatcr. 

F.  T.  Prmber,  curator. 

E.  E.  Haskell,  director. 
Henry  8.  Williams,  director. 
E.  P.  Andrews,  curator. 

John  Henry  Comstock,  dire^ 

tor. 


VeraniuJ  A.  Moore,  director. 
Fred.  Plamondon,  corator. 

Arthur  Hollick,  director. 

Agnes  E .  Farringtoo,  curator. 

F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  director. 


Anna  B.  Oalhip.  curator. 
Alfred  J.  Moses,  director. 


Mrs.    Eleanor    O.    Hewitt» 

director. 
E.  L.  Stevenson,  secretary. 

Edward  Robiqsoo,  director. 
McDougeli    HawBss,    pccsi- 

dent. 
N.   L.  Brit  ton.  director  in 

chieL 


Edwin  H.  Anderson,  direo- 

tOT. 


A.  L.  Tread  well,  corator. 


DIBECTORS  OF  MUSEUMS. 
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Location. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 
Kochester ^ 


Do 

To 

Do 

To 

Do 

Do 

FcJuD'octady. 

Do 

Schoharie-... 
Skancftteles . . 


Southamptcn,       Long 

Island. 
Syracuse 


D6. 


Do 

Troy 

Ulicft ,, 

Waterloo 

West  Point 

YoDkcn...; 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Concord. ^ 

Davidson 

Durham. ...». 

Do , 

Raleigh , 

Do ^.. 

Tryon 

Do 

Wake  Forest 


NOBra  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College . 

Bismarck 

Fargo 


University 

orao. 
Berra 


Cincinnati. 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cleveland 
Do... 


Do.... 

Do-... 

Columbus. 


Do... 

Do... 
Dayton  - . 
Delaware. 
Fremont. 


Name  of  muaeum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Be>'ier  Memorial,  Mechanics'  Institute 


Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Municipal  Museum 

Rochester  Historical  Society 

University  of  Rochester,  Geological  Museum . . . 

University  of  Rochester,  Zoological  -Museum 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Society 

Union  College,  Natural  History  Museum 

Schoharie  County  Historical  Societ  y 

Skaneattlcs  Library  Association,  Barrow  Art 

Gallery. 
Southampton  Art  Museum 


Director. 


Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.) 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syrncuse Public 
Library  Building). 

SjTacuse  Uni versit  v 

Ren<«selaer  Polvtechnic  Institute 

Oneida  Historical  Society 

WaterUx)  Library  and  Historic al  Sociel  y 

V.  S.  Milit^u-y  Ac^ademy,  Ordnance  Mascura 

Phillipse  Manor  House :\ 


F.  von  der  Lancken,  super- 
intendent. ■ 
"Ticorjre  L.  Hordle.  director. 
Edward  D.  Putnam, curator. 
Robert  T.  Webster,  curator. 
H.  L.  Fairchild. 
Chas.  Wright  Dodge, curator. 
Frank  A.  Ward,  president. 

James  H.  St  oiler,  curator. 
Henry  Cady.  curator. 
Lydia  A.  Cobane. 

Samuel  L.  Parrish,  director. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Goodrich,  custo- 
dian. 
Fernando  A.  Cartef,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,dIrector. 
John  -V.  Clarke,  director. 

Lulu  M.  Clark. 

W.  H.  Tschappat,  In  charge. 


Scotia  Seminary 

Davidson  College  Museum 

Triniiy  College , 

Trinlt  V College  Historical  Society . 
North  Carolina  Hall  of  IlUiory. . ., 

North  Carolina  State  Miu^eum 

Green  Museum 

Polk  County  .Vfiiscum 

Wake  Forest  College 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 

Fred  A.  Olds, director. 
H.  H.  Brimley,  curator. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morton. 


AgricuK  ural  CoUepe J.  H.  Shepperd,  vice  director. 

State  Hl<;torical  Scx'iety  Museum '  Melvin  R.  (lilmore,  curator. 


North  Dakota  -\rt  Asscx?iation 


University  of  North  Dakota  Museum. 


Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Herman  Herzer  Mu- 
seum. 

Clnciimat i  Ma««eum 

Cineinnali  Society  of  Natural  History  (312 
Broadway). 

Cuvier  Press  Club 

Lloyd  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institutes,  Industrial  Museum. . . 

University  of  Cincinnati 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


Greenville. 


Hiram 

Ncirwalk... 
Oberlin.... 

Do 

Springfield. 


Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

Western  Resen-e  l^nl vcrsity 

Columbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts  (51  N.  Monroe  Ave.). 

Ohio  State  Archielogical  and  Historical  Society. . 

Ohio  State  University 

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Weslc\'an  University 

Sandusky  County  l*ionccr  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Museum  of  Carnegie  Library 


Hiram  College 

Firelands  Historical  Scx^iety 

Ol)erlin  College,  Geological  Museum. . 
Ol)erlin  College,  Olney  Art  Collection. 
Clark  (;ounty  Historical  Society 


Tiffin ; i  Heidelberg  University 


Mrs.   Male    Douglas    Rind- 

laub,  director. 
E.J.  Babcock,  director. 


W.  N.  Speckmann,  curator. 

J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
Lester  D.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Dury,  custodian. 

W.  H.  Aiken,  curator. 

John  F.  Shearer,  pre.sident. 

J.  Ernest  Carman,  assistant 
curator. 

F.  M.  Comstock,  curator. 

Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

W.  H.  Cathcart.  director. 

F.  H.  Herrick,  director. 

Mrs.  William  McClellan  Rit- 
ter,  president . 

William  C.  Mills,  ciuiitor. 

L.  Simonton,  custodian. 
Lewis  G.  Westgate,  curator. 


Charles  L.  Katzenberger,  cu- 
rator. 

George  H.  Colt  on,  curator. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  director. 

F.  O.  Grover. 

Mrs.  A.  A.Wright, custodian. 

Elizaljcth  Josephine  Smart, 
secretary. 

M.  £.  Kleckner,  curator. 


i 
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XXIX. — DiRBCTOBS  OP  MusEUifca — Continaed. 


LoeaUon. 


OHIO— continued 

Toledo 

Yellow  Bprinp 

Younsstown 

OKLAHOICA. 

Baoone 

OUahomaaty 

OSSOON. 

Con'allis 

Eugene 

Portland 

Do 

Do 

Do,A 

PBNMSYLVAZnA. 

Allantown 

Do 

Bradford 

Bryn  Mawr 

J.^  oy  le^sto  wu 

Eiv^ton 

Erie 

Gernidntown 

Gettysburg 

UarrLsburg 

Do 

navarfofd. 

Lebanon 

Meadville 

Meyerslown 

New  BrighlDn 

N  orristown 

Do 

PbiJadelphHi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do 

Pottsville 

Rearling 

Do 

Bcranton. 

South  Bethlem 

State  College 

Swarthmore  ........ 

UnioDtown 

Valley  Forge 

Wamn 


Name  of  nuueam  or  of  inatitiition  oontrollliig  tt. 


Toledo  Museum  of  Art . ... 

Antioch  Collcgo 

Mahoning  Institute  of  Art. 


BaconeColleM 

Oklalioma  Qutoiica!  Society. 


Onefpon  Af^cultuml  Collate 

rnivorsity  of  Oregon,  Condon  Oeologlcal  Mu- 
seum. 

Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences 

Oregon  Historical  Sodcty 

Portland  Art  Association,  Museum  of  Art 

Portland  Free  Museum 


J^eliigh  County  Historical  Society . . 

M  iihlenbcrg  CoUego 

MoKean  County  Historical  Society. 
Br>-n  Mawr  College 


Director. 


Duck:i  County  Historical  Society 

Uifayet  Ic  College 

Erie  Public  Museum 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germautown. 

Penniiylvdnia  College 

HLstonotU  Society  of  Dauphin  County. 
Pennsylvania  Suite  Museum 


Haverford  College 

r>el)anon  County  Historical  Society 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  College 

Merrick  Free  Art  Gallery,  Musoum,  ami  Library. 

Historical  Society  of  Moutjjoinory  County 

Regar  Museum  of  Natural  1 1  islofy 

Aca^iemy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Drexel  Institute  Museum 

Independence  Hall  and  National  Museum 

Museum  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  K,  and  .\.  M.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  S(i<  iety  ol  Phila- 
delphia, The  Numismatic  Coilectiuii. 

PennsyhTinla  Academy  of  the  Fine  A rts 

Pennsylvania  Museum  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

The  I'hiladelphia  Commercial  Mu.seum  (3tth 
and  Spruce  Sts.). 

i'rosbyteriau  Historical  Stx'ioty,  Museum  and 
Gallery  (Witherspoon  Building). 

United  States  Mint,  Numismatic  Collection 

University  of  Pennsyl\'ania,  The  University 
Museum. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology. 

W.  P.  Wiistach  Collection  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  I*iirk). 

Wagner  l^Yee  Institute  of  Scienpe 

Wister  Invtifute  of  Anatomy 

Zoological  Pocietj'  of  Philadelphia,  Pathological 
Mur^^um. 

C'lrnede  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Carnegie  Museum,  Department  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

SchuykillCounty  Ili^-torical  Society 

Historii-al  Swietv  of  lierks  County 

Heading  Public  Museum , 

Everhiwt  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Science, 
and  Art. 

Lehigh  University,  (toological  Museum , 

Poimsylvania  State  College 

S'Vi^tkrthmore  College 

Fayette  County  Historical  Society 

Valley  Forge  Atuseum  of  American  History 

Warm  Academy  of  Sdenoes .'. 


George  W.  Stevsens,  dfa«ctor. 
J.  G.  BuUer,  Jr.,  president. 

W.  P.  Campbell,  raxtodian. 


A.  B.  ConUey,  director. 

Warren  D.  Smith,  curator. 

George  H.  Himee,  cantor. 
Anna  Belle  Crocker,  purator. 
C.  F.  Weigaod,  oumtor. 


Charles  R.  Roberts,  secntvy. 
J.  A.  W.  Haas. 
Mrs.  Ada  Cable. 
C.  A,  Reeds,  director. 
H.  C.  Merci'r,  curator. 
John  H.  McCracldn. 
Thomas  L.  Austin,  curator. 
Horace  M.  Lii>ixlncott. 

E.  S.  Breidenoaugli,  caretor. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Perry. 
Thomas  Lynch  Montf^mery, 

directed, 
llenrv  S.  Pratt,  diraolor. 
Charles  I).  Wainlok. 
(Tlmstar  A.  Darling,  curator. 
J.  V.  Sotber,  curator. 
Frank  A.  Merrick,  director. 
Frances  M.  Fox,  onrator. 
II.  Severn  Regar,  curator. 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  preriMnl. 
HoUis  Godfrey. 
Wilfred  Jordan,  uurator. 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  curator. 

F.  D.  Langenheim,  corstor. 

John  F.  Lewis,  president. 
Langdon  Warner,  director. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  dlractor. 

Jo.seph    B.   Turner,  genenl 

se^rretary. 
T.  L.  Comnarette,  curator. 

G.  B.  Gordon,  director. 

Milton  J.  Greenman,  dire.^tor. 

E.  A.  Shunk,  custodian. 

John  G.  Rothertnel.  director. 
Milton  J.  Green mjn,  .'lire.  tor. 
Herl>ert'  Fox,  ciirat<»r. 

• 
John.W.  Beatty,  dfiDstor. 
W.  J.  Holland,  director. 


S.  P.  McCormlck. 
H.  E.  Greger,  secretary. 
Andrew  shaaber,  Ubrarian. 
Levi  W.  Miengel.  director. 
U.  N.  Davis,  curator. 

BenJ.  L.  MlUer. 

Spencer  Trotter,  dhroctcr. 
James  if  annen,  custodian. 
W.  Herbart  Burk,  d^vctor. 
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LogaUod. 


PEN  S'STL  VANU— COntd. 

Washington  .».— .^... 
Do 

West  GbsRtv. 

Do 

Wilke»-Barr8 

Williamsport 

York 

RHODE  IBLiJrO. 

BairfnfrtoD. 

Newport 

ProvKleuce 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Warren... 

SOUTH  CIBOUVA. 

Charleston 

Do 

Clemson  Colkstu 

CUnton. 

Colomhia 

GreonvfUtu 

Newberry. 

BpartanbcDf 

90UTH  DAKOTA. 

Pi^ie. 

Rapid  Cft7 

Vermilion. 

TEVNE3SEB. 

Clarksvilto 

KnoxviUe 

Lebanon 

Maryville«....^ 

Memphis 

Nash  Wile 

Do 

Do 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

Dallas — 

Fort  Worth 

Houston 

Do 

Do 

Ban  Antonio 

Waco 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Do 

Do 

VERMONT. 

BurliDfrtoR. 

Middiebury 


Name  atmimnni  or  of  iniiitution  oontrolUng  it. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  CoUem 

WAShington  County  Historical  Society. 

Chester  County  Historical  Society 

West  (liester  State  Normal  Htthool 


Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 

The  James  V.  Brown  Library 

York  County  Historical  Society 


Barrlngton  Historio- Antiquarian  Society. 

Newport  Historical  Society 

Annmary  Brown  Memorial 


Brown  University: 

Archeology ^. 

Herbarium 

Park  Museum  ^Ro^t  Wlllhims  Purk). 

Rhode  Island  Hi.storiral  .Society. . . 

Rhode  Island  ScIhjoI  <»f  l>0"^i»,'u. 

Warren  Antiquarian  Society 


Carolina  Art  Assm-iution 

Charle^ltm  Mu>eura 

Dauxbters  of  the  Confetleracy,  Charleston  Chap- 
ter. 

Ciemson  College,  Natural  History  Museum , 

Thomwell  Muioum 

Uni vprsity  of  South  Carolina 

Kurniin  univt>r<ily  Museivn 

Newberry  C'ollege/Sifley  Mut^eum 

WoflTord  "Collego '. 


South  Dakota  Slate  Historical  Muffum. 
South  Dakota  Srhool  of  Minos , 


University  of  South  Dakota,  State  GeoloKlctal 

Mus'Mim.   • 


South  western  Presbyterian  Universitv 

Cnivorsity  of  TennAs.see,  Geological  Uuseum 

Cumb  rland  l.'nivcr.sity 

Maryvllle  Collc^ge 

Cossitt   Library   Museum  Association,  Coraitt 
Library. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society 

Vauderbllt  University 

WaJden  University,  Walden  Museum 


Unjversiiy  of  Texas,  Museum  of  Economic  Geol- 
ogy. 

Dallas  Art  Association 

Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Library). 


Houston  Museum 

Rice  Institute 

Houston  Art  League  (City  Hall). 
Sciont  ific  Society  of  San  Antonio. 


Baylor  University. 


Desert  Museum 

Utah  Art  Institute. . 
University  of  Utah,. 


Univer<:itT  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Director. 


George  B.  Montgomery,  sec- 
retary. 
Gilbert  Cope,  secretary. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  li- 
brarian. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  li- 
brarian. 

Robert  C.  Bair,  secretary. 


Emma  S.  Bradford,  librarian. 
Edith  M.  Tilley.  librarian. 
Frank  M.  Cushman,  custo* 
dian.  •- 

Dr.  John  Hhapley,  curator. 
Dr.  Harlan  H.  York,  curator. 
Harold  L.  Madison,  curator. 
Howard  M.  Chapin,  librarian. 
L.  Eailo  Hfiwe,  director. 
Rev.  Joseph  Hutcbeson, 
president. 


James  Simons,  presidant. 
Paul  M.'  Roa.  director. 
Martha  B.  Washington,  pre»> 

ident. 
K.  II.  H.  Calhoun,  curator. 
Wni.  I\  .F:uobs,  curator. 
A.  C  Moore. 
G.  \.  Buist.  curator. 

I").  .\.  Du  Pre,  dirtX!tor. 


Doane  liobinsou,  directm*. 
(Mcophas  ('.  Oiiarra,  dire(V 

tor. 
Freeman  Ward,  curator. 


C.  H.  Gordon.  direct<v. 
Kate  A.  Hinds,  director. 

Lida  Speed,  custodian. 


L.  C.  Glenn,  director. 
Mrs.  H.  11.  Oneal,  director. 


J.  A.  Udden,  director. 

J.  B.  Martin,  custodian. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  secre- 
tary. 
C.  L.  Brook,  director. 

Mrs.  George  Heyer,  president. 

Edward  Heusinger,  secre- 
tary, 

John  Kern  Strecker, Jr.,  cura- 
tor. 


James  E.  Talmage,  director. 
Edwin  Kvani.  presidaDt. 
Orson  Howard,  curator.     ^ 


G.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Avery  £.  Lambert,  director. 
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Location. 


VERMONT— continued. 
Moiitiielier 


Do 

8t.  Johnsbury. 
Westaold 


VIRQIKIA. 

Blacksburg 


Charlotlesville. 

Emory 

l^xington 

Richmond.... 


Do , 

Do 


Name  of  mtiscum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Vermont  Historical  Society. 


Vermont  State  Museum 

The  Fairbanks  Musetim  of  Natural  Science. 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum 


Virginia  Tolylechnic  Institute. 


Do. 
Do. 


WASUINOTON. 


Pullman. 
Seattle.. 

Do.. 
Tacoma. 

Do.. 


University  of  Virginia.  I^wis  Brooks  Museum. . . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  I'niversit y '  — 

Confederate  Museum  (White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy). 

Department  of  An-icullure  and  Immigration 

K.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Vetenms... 


Richmond  Collide 

The  Valentine  Museum. 


Director. 


WI8CON.S1N. 


Appleton.... 
Ashland..... 

Raraboo , 

Reaver  Dam. 

Reloit 

Darlington.. 
LaCroase — 


Madbton... 

Do 

Do...., 

Milton 

Milwaukee. 


Do 

Do 

riatteville. 

Portage 

Racine 

Ripon 

6t.  Francis. 
Waupun . . . 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


State  College  of  Wiishington 

l.'niversity  of  Washington,  State  Museum. 

Seatt le  Fine  Arts  Sociot y 

Ferry  Museum 

Tacoma  Academy  of  Science 


Lawrence  College  Museum 

A.shland  public  schools 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

W.  K.  Snyder  Museum 

Beloit  College,  I-rOgan  Mu'jcum 

Lafayette  C-ounty  lllstorical  Soricty 
La  Crosse  Normal  School '. 


Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  Ubrs- 

rian. 
George  n.  Perkins,  curator. 
Mabel  A .  ShJelds,  curator. 
£.  8.  Miller,  curatw. 


Klli.son  A.  Smyth,  jr.,  direc 

tor. 
Thomas  L.  Watson,  director. 

H.  D.  Campbell,  director. 
Susie    B.  Harrison,     house 
regent. 

A.  S.  Baird,  acting  commaiw 

dant. 
C.  H.  Tty land,  curator. 
E.  V.  Valentine,  president. 


W.  T.  J*haw,  curator. 
F.  S.  Hall,  curator. 
E.  (r.  Berf,  director. 


G.  A.  R.  Memorial  Hall 

State  Hi.storicjil  Museum  of  Wiscon.-<in 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Milwaukee  Downer  College,  (Jrccno  XJemorial 
Mu.«4eum. 

Layton  Art  Gallery 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  MilwaukiMi 

State  Mining  School 

Portage  I'ublic  Library 

Racine  l*ublic  Library , 

Ripon  College 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Salrmann  .Museum 

Waupun  Public^LibVary 


Rufus  Mather  Bagg,  curator. 

H.  E.  Cole,  president. 
W.  E.  Snyder,  owner. 
Ira  M.  Buell,  curator, 
r.  H.  Conley,  president. 
Albert  H.    Ssoiford,    custo- 
dian. 
Hosea  Rood,  custodian.  • 
Charles  E.  Brown,  chief. 


University  of  Wyoming 


A.  R  Crandall.  director. 
Margaret  L.  Campl>cll,  cur»> 

tor. 
George  Raab,  curator. 
Henry  L,  Ward,  director. 
R.  E.  Davis,  director. 


Frank  M.  Erickson,  dean. 
William  Metzdorf,  director. 


S.  H.  Knight,  curator. 


XXX. — LlBRARL\NS    OP   PUBLIC   AND    SoCIETY   LIBRARIES. 


Location. 

Name  of  library. 

Lforarian. 

Numlier 

bound 

▼duiiies. 

ALABAMA. 

Bessemer 

Carnegie  Library 

Mrs.  Nora  Golson 

7.066 

Hirmiriehara 

Public  Library 

Carl  H.  Milam 

6^006 

4,900 
4,90 

DcH.*atur 

Carnecic  Library 

Louise  I^cadinKham .•••.... 

Enslcy 

Public  Library 

Fanny  T.  Taber 

Eufatiia 

Cameeic  Librarv 

Mrs.  Willa  F:.  Barron 

Fairhone 

Public  Librarv 

Mrs.  L.  J.  M.  Comine 

4,000 

Florence 

i 

Southern    LltJrary    Association 
Library.                                     | 

Mrs.  G.  U.  Smith,  acting 

e,soo 

• 

PT7BUC-AKD  SOCIfiTT  LIBBABIE8.' 
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Location. 


MA— <;antinue<l. 


lie., 
lery. 


jia 

prings.. 


ARIZONA. 


LBXANSAS. 


rllle, 
Ith., 
ock. 


ifl 

iia 

^LirORKIA. 


I., 
ra. 

eld 


ista. 


lUey. 


dence 
ach.. 
e!Q8.. 


lie, 


a 


aty.. 


Name  of  library. 


PabUc  Library 

Gamegie  Library < 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Gamegie  Library 

Helen  Keller  Library 

Public  Library 


Librarian. 


Lena  Martin 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Darwin. 
MissM.  L.Fisher. 
Laura  M.  Elmore . 
J.  M.  Riggs 


BetUe  Keith 

Mrs.  Marie  Fechct  Kilburn. 

J.  A,  Bovd 

Mrs,  J.  ft.  McWilliams 

Mollie  Nonnan 


Copper  Queen  Library Carrie  O.  Vail 

Ptu>iic  Library .* Mrs.  Kate  A.  Goodrich. 

do Mrs.  M.  C.  Wisohart. 


Old  Dominion  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 


Dayton  W.  Eimes 

Maude  L.  Iliatt 

Con  P.  Croniii 

Mrs.  Florence  G.  Emerson. 


Carnegie  Free  Library Mrs.  Mary  Brcthitt 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  City  Library. 

Public  Library 

.do. 


Lila  O.  Ro'.lston 

Ethel  B.  Kollar 

Beatrice  Prall 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Robbius. 


.do Mrs.  D.  C.  Wilcox. 


New  Subiaco  Abbey  Librarv '  Vincent  Orth 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library * '  A.  Roy  Bartroin 


Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Bea'e  Memorial  Free  FubUc  Li- 
brary. 

Kern  County  Free  library 

I*ublic  Library 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

l*ublic  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Iraporial  County  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library 

Free  I..ibrary 

Humboldt  Coimty  Free  I>ibrary . 

Carnegie  Library 

So'ano  County  Fn»o  Library 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Free  Public  Library 

Kings  County  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Librarv 

Inyo  County  Free  Library 

Piiblic  Library 

Los  Ange'es  County  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Madera  County  Free  Library 

Contra  Costa  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

City  Library 

Merced  County  I'Yee  Library 

Stanislaus  County  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

Goolman  Public  Library 

PublW  l-»ibrary 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library '. [ 

Alamo.'la  County  Library ; 

le ]  Public  Library i 


Mrs.  Marcella  H.  Krauth. . 
Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt. 
Sarah  E.  Bedinger 


Mrs.  Julia  O.  Babcock . . . . , 

Ce'ia  A.  Hay  ward 

Laura  A.  Sawyers 

Kathryn  E.  Burke , 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Spraglns. . . . , 

Belle  Crane 

Helen  L.  CofRn 

Anna  Allsebrook 

Mr5.  Henrietta  M.  Fauldor. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Boeman 

Agnes  F.  Ferris 

Henry  A.  Kendal 

Ida  .vt.  Rea|an 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Woodworlh 

Clara  B.  Dills 

Sarah  E.  McCard'e 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Parsons , 

Eunice  D.  Sloe'o , 

Kalherine  Post  Ferris 

Elizabeth  Creelman , 

Mrs.  Allison  Aylesworth. . , 

Blanche  CTiaUant 

Zaidee  BroA^-n. 

CeMa  Gleason , 

Everett  R.  Perry , 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Proctor , 

Mary  E.  Qlock , 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  \Vhitbc?k..., 


Number 

l)ound 

volumes. 


Mary  E,  Subcrs 

Winifred  H.  Bigloy.. 
Cornelia  D.  Provincs. 

Anne  L.  Crews 

C.  B.  See'ey 

Winifred  F.Woods.. 
Mrs.  Me'issa  Fuller... 

Charles  S.  Greene 

Mary  J.  Barmby 

H.  13.  Brodie 


6,200 

3,756 

8,000 

11,900 

48,231 

6,816 
9,971 
4,62$ 
6,581 


8,650 
6,200 
1,850 
8,000 

18,024 

105,000 

2,500 

16,000 


3,000 
8,098 

29,000 
4,600 
1,944 

12,000 
8,000 


53,877 
18,600 
27,883 

52,000 

70,474 

7,866 

1,756 

8,445 

5,307 

7,608 

7,161 

8,656 

15,937 

7,987 

11,041 

15,047 

1,315 

16,751 

105,061 

4,121 

7,269 

34,000 

5,612 

3,653 

9,115 

50,402 

186. K12 

335,215 

8,290 

25,935 

42,263 

9,000 
35,414 
23,112 

8,000 
15,000 

6,779 

5.000 
154,037 
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Lniillon. 

Nami-utUbrary, 

l.ll.rarlno. 

iiouni 

^^,i 

Frail  fuhlic  Library 

SK;r-                 :l"    :::::::■:: 

Pi™l,.7,,,,..                                                                         

M       '/'r'X'Si' 

Ei".™ii..;--.:::. 

.^-^ 

.'■'^.'i^rflV;;^:;::::::::::: 

ffS 

'>o „..  .>i.^ ,.^.j   lr,.„U(i™ry 

BuiPnuifltM l^nliUH.il.rnry 

s.nla  c-uiri,  r^inly  Vm  Li- 

Ft.mI  lliW  Uhnwy 

fuhlk  IJbntrr 

SSi/iaSv.:::::::::- 

rSrT.::::::::; 

..-, 

ffiJiBi;;:::::::::::!'^':?^.^'^!?:::::::::::: 
aSSii- |™KiJ~r 

sfn^jj^rvvbissi"-""-- 

^s 

KlSa;^-;:;::;;:;:: 
F^^Uitiib^rTV.-.:::::::::: 

^s 

gToSJ.r^;'^!:'!*::::::;::: 

Ur^S^i:^""""": 

li" 

i 

TaliKi'.iiiinlT  Prm  IJIirsry 

JraMrllajTfa 

sn;;rfii« 

SSs.- ; :::: 

YolofViuntrFrorl^bnuy 

HiUklymi  Ouimty  t^oa  I Jhrary . . 

SAffi;^::::-: 

ss 

'[" 

HuitCC.  UndlOrd 

tikdfi  K.  Hitiiivui ".:::.. 

IC=r:::::::::::::::i::::S::;::::::::::::::::::::::- 

i 

FnTlMctKiUI 

CrandJitn  linn 

niVno^rnbar  librsTT 

^.i^,i^^E 

'S 

Mrs.»innl>».  Mowltn " 

ww^PM^iibfi^v.::::::::: 
ffi-A'«'-.'^.'?T^:::::: 

.1 

T,ini<.;;i.:::;:;;:;:;;;;;::;;;::i;;:;:;;:;:;;;;;:;::;:;;;;;;; 

AnilVowJ.  Flujd. _. 
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Number 

[msUon. 

Nannollihrary. 

LlbrartBD. 

PoMc  I:Hi™r]( 

AmiB  O.  aichards 

K.on 

Chwi#8  N,  Bailfr 

M.m 

PoMc  Library .-- 

Hoiry  N.  auiboni 

do 

Charli-s  L.  Wo-dlng 

M^ajT 

UmiilBo  UljrarT 

Mra.NameA,  ITialoD 

s.ixo 

PullEc  Uhrsrv 

rraeln  Unnni^sl  UhivT 

BuTlon  B.  Ut(l«  Krea  Library... 

Mary  E.  BaldKln 

7  ll» 

Mary  A.  I^ 

<<no 

LOIlinW.m«. 

%B3a 

LllxvT  AnrKlatioQ 

HarvJ.  Wbilnxv 

S.JOT 

ft«  pauu  LinsrpV.::: :::::::! 

Mary  E^  WlKin- 

MTT5 

i^um 



Tifrhi- Mn-lt  Uhtary 

lelMD 

Pnb'fr  UbrBiT 

K™  toirt  L^iL^ : : : ::  ;:!l 

u.m 

cm^"  "'."'.::: 

nnrhnm  Piibllr  Library 

^39s 

rtrord 

J'llb'i  ■  1  ibrary _. 

10.900 

a. 

Hall  Mmnnnal  Llbrtiry 

AH«E.Plnnej- I 

a.oao 

t,m 

ion'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

nr"n»irtl  Lififarv 

ii«™T.H.Booi...::."::::::::::j 

i-h 

RIlBM.Bnmh 

iV.m 

BUI  Mminrtal  libfWT 

StLVW;;::;:::::::::::; 

m'lsr 

labile  Library 

CamniwM.  KkvIdu „J 

wooa 

W  ulcol  t  ml  ■  U  trhh'e W '  rirenl ' 

r*argaB.tl«lBrd 

ni.ano 

Id ::::::::: 

Kubarin  naMwlD 

u,a» 

lamv  Lihnirj. 

Wi.Plw  (Jriflln  K..VW  Llhrai^, . . 

nawis  Connolly 

S.231 



E.L'.l^aianranMi'niiirial  Lilmry 

BtpIth  Mertwctlur ^ 

10.3J7 

CnrtHMinnortffll  Library... 

rorUineA.  imhiMi 

M.K30 

m:.::'.:'.'.'.'.::.'.: 

iiM.SKr."'-?.':^:;::: 

AllmWatroiu 

u,?oo 

iwn 

Mn»H.Wild« 

10,000 



TaylnrUhmry 

Howard  r.  -««Min-i> 

a-ma 

MTniC.Pwr« 

s.iuo 

»lynifu«IKo«.lt  Library,.-... 

nenaTraE.  Klckar 

7, at 

Unvard  WhltleiDare  Hamoml. . 

t.ii.nnaAjnr. 

14,  in 

Lihrsry, 

Nvw  linlMn  InWliutB 

AniiBi;.RncVwe!l 

Td.OOO 

NwConimn  LiLrnry 

Hl.lla  Wii'«« 

»,ni 

(■rwl'ulJicl.llffary 

WUIifK.Bte.sipn 

lai.uoa 

PnWLH.ibr.rj....' 

Fn><liTlfl:W.  KdKrrt.ji 

3H,.-Ha 

do 

saTKr;.-.; 

ii,«oa 

Hmeh  Mpnional  Llbrsty 

s.sao 

N-.«fo!li  Lilmifv 

CharlnB,lIirpii.tBla..i, 

WallB«nuiiiiKl.in....~ 

»,T(» 

!d :... 

s.ooo 

F^rirV  K'o*.-iVVub>iiV>:; ;: 

BalmH.Sliaw 

Bn$4 

Piilillpj.llmr.v _ 

IVrtha  BW™  I'lmiPO 

U.IHB 

Ollp  Ubrnrv 

PfckUbru^ 

li.'m 

Sarah  n.  Gialuibta 

7,  MM 

Piimfrtt  Lil'Tiry 

1^^-=^^ 

7,110 

BucfcMKrar)' 

Fr«.i-abi.<.7..bfiiy..::;:::"::: 

id:;:::;"::;::::. 

Jtnnieamlih 

iniiu 

1* 

i^IliirHlibl'J^^*? :'::::::::: : :  ■ 

EilHh.M.  PMk 

11  in 

7 

aw.lll.MOTnnrlalUl.nirT 

niTM 

riiMlcLibrarr 

Mrs.  Eriviii  M.A.Wds.:;::;:::' 

HL.lchl.l!6U.niotlDll..lrary.._ 

Mn.vl-.ilBP).-.v 

tIsto 

IB, 119 

T.'.:;::::;:;::::: 

Krw  I-it-rary .'..'.'^'.■.l!;:: 

rVnip'!."  kbck(^;:  :::::::::::: 

nim 

amlMBler 

do 

Irf)ul»«L.HartlMt 

n.9Kt 

Public  Library 

Mri.  .^Riiea  L.  BUDchard 

Il,4W 

Mn..(.-h«rlPiH.  Blwrt] 

7  10T 

PBqnilUi-rary..^ 

(HTlnulaWhlltainora. 

«i.3a 

sprtiig* 

Mnl  el 'L  Mrf«;rs 

AllfBM.CoH 

33.iXi 

Mr-  R.Hfthn 

1 — :::::;::::: 

17^033 

t»;:iao 

;iii.iipi,Liir:in  .  .'  ■.;!:;:::: 

Torrin»;toiiLiliri',rv'',,.:;::i;;:: 

ito... :..;;:.;::'■ 

Luryp,Bthoiii.id:::;:;;::;;:; 

MInnlf  E.  Qninry 

FiirnT  r,  Brnwn 

i^'nSS 

urt::;: 

ttoo 

JmS 

IT 

BiiHi'Bri'^w.i  '1.11  irr^o-!!:;:; : ; ; : 

Cr/^S;-i,b:::: v 

Lll.ran.-A'^intion 

Public  Lllffwy 

\  Niss 

tMd 

Biii;BriB>.ai..!!T....::::::: 
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.  Dunham  Halll.iUjry.. 

.    PuWir  Uhmry 

.   BwiiJdIcy  I-llimry 


.    Bell  B.  Rliu1»n 
.    Dorothy  WhlH 


.      _,'IJI.rai7 , 

.  NtwC^slkUlirary... 

<;«rMt  Lilirnrv 

Wltmlnpon  tiistiiute 


.    Hny  C.  Em 
Arthur  L.  L 


lliimnoi  Klshprir 

BurraunlSlBndiir 

('noslaiid  Uculftic  i<urv«y . . 
,s.  l>i>|iaTtliH<nlotttu>Inlvnor: 

lliirraii  at  Rdueullim 

Ilurrsu  nrMliKM 

ilmhifiieHl  Hurvay 

I'niriiKiniM 

,8  HvpanmriilulIUHtin! 

'.  a.  Uqwiinmil  of  [<tt)i>r 

.  ft.  IMinrlmnil  <it  thaNuvy. . 

SiM-nl  Ohaervutiiry , 

i  U.  R.  »F|STUn«lt  otMuto.  Ilu- 
— au  at  KntbBiul  l.il.rurv. 

I.  Depurtmeul  ol  ilii'  Trms- 


Gv-aNcl.wn  Gilbert.... 

lien™*  K.  Bowjroian . . 

CtanWlR.  Ilarnflt.... 

C.  MUhuRhTaluiMi... 

.    AniiB  (I.  Crow 

.    UDHtU.Uacnomild.... 


(iRtre  bt  SuPlrilar  i>[  Hi' 
Trwisury. 
.  R.  Urnorlmml  «l  War. 

Army  War Colli'E''.. 

HiirRnin  (■»iifnir«llirM'.. 
'.  f.  fn\mi.\  IliiunI  tor  Vtxra 
tlunal  Kdunillnn. 
.    r.!?,IIuii>>fnlR>-prr>!i»nliitivK.. 
.    U.^.Inliir!itBti>CuinmiTCv<.'uin- 

riiliiirnorutnFntsU1>Riry   '. 


u,«n 


iWir  Ulmry 

JaFksunville ilo 

Orala do 

at.  AitimKnc i  rt»e  I'uHIr  libniry... 

Bt.  Pfitirabiirg I  Piibtir  LIbnuT 

Iianuota I  flaratota  Llhraty 


.  Uaipuul  L.  Oiinoan... 
.   Un-H.  K.  Gauldeii... 

,luvil  W.Jouelfn..... 
LoiilM  naniiibv 

;iiub<'lb  Hunk 

-:inina]I.  Willlami..., 

.   nckn V^ 8toIlc 

.   RItuVaslrtIo 


rotaele !  I'arneclt  l.ihi 


?J2 
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ation. 


-continued. 


kEO. 


alls. 


le. 


[NOIS. 


ghts. 


lis. 
Ic. 


irk. 


Name  of  library. 


Hawke6'  Free  Library 

Price  Free  Library 

Clarke  Library  Association. 

Carnegie  Library 

.....do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Mary  WUlisUbrary 


Public  Library , 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Idaho  Free  Traveling  Library . 

State  Law  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do 

Carnegie  library , 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do 

Outlook  Public  Library , 


Jennie  D.  Haynor  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Ida  Public  Library 

Withers  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Town:ihip  Public  Library 

Parlin  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library  .* 

Pubhc  Library 

do 

Carnccie  Library 

John  Crorar  Library 

Municipal  Referi'nco  Library 

Newberry  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Chillicotho  Township  Free 
Public  Library. 

Vespasian  Warner  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library 

Free  PiJ blie  Li brary 

Haish  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Gail  Fiorden  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Doininy  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Douplas  Township  Library...?.. 

Public  Library 

Delos  F.  DiijKin'^  Library 

Public  Library ' 

do 


Librarian. 


MartbftA.  Kenlrick.... 

Minnie  F.  Rice 

Mabel  C.  Cortelyou 

Mrs.  Nettie  Wilson 

Katherine  Powel 

Helen  Eastman 

C.  Seymour  Thompson. . 

Mary  H.- Hansen 

KuthCredille 

Mrs.  Hardman  T.  Wood . 


Delia  Reed 

Marion  Dahl 

Marie  M.  Schrieber 

Mrs.  Stella  B.  Balderstone. 

Lalla  Bedford 

HeleneO.  Norton 

Marion  Orr 

Margaret  O.  Guyer 

Mary  Dumn 

Alice  B.  Madden,  acting... 

J  essie  Fraser 

Mrs.  Addie  R.  Carpenter.. 
Olive  Lacey 


Harriet  C.  Dolbce 


James  Shaw 

Cassie  W.  Stcpheas 

A.  M.  Wolleson 

Elizabeth  Ballard 

Nellie  E.  Parham 

I/Ouise  Denton 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Powell 

Mrs.  Eliral)elh  Hawks 

Mrs.  Josephine  U,  Uosor. . . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  I'cnnock. 

CeliaM.  Mdca 

Ethel  G.  Kratz 

Mar^^et  A.  Graraesly 

Clement  W.  Anircws 

Frederick  Hex 

W,  N.C.  Carlton 

Carl  B.  Ro;lcn 

Sarah  Driver 

Gladys  E.  Carroll 


Lillian  Kent . 


.do. 
.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Josephine  E.  Durliam 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Evans 

Josephine  M.  Jan  Icll , 

Mar>'  F.  Wynn 

Fanny  M.  IJurhnTame 

J.  Lyon  Woodruff , 

Sarah  Coventry , 

Katherine  L.  Abbott 

Marcus  Skarstedt 

Hazel  M.  Tucker..: , 

Harriot  Lane , 

Ava  E.  Hurst , 

Anna  F.  Hoover , 

Ella  L.  Sawyer 

Gertrude  E.  Aiken 

Eleanor  R.  Jones 

Mary  Gibbs 

Ida  L.  (ichriR , 

Sarah  Daniels , 

Helen  Flinn , 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Ruth , 

Ellen  G.  True 

Lydia  M.  Barrette 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barickman. 

Rose  M.  Mather 

Eva  Cloud 


Number 
bound 

YOhUDM. 


1.S75 
7,000 
7,000 
4,734 
9,516 
5,900 

25,000 
6,000 
4,632 

12,000 


2,800 

22,700 

18,000 

30,000 

4,400 

5,000 

3,6n 

10,000 

6,400 

3,166 

4,000 

6,000 

2,150 


15,000 

36,816 
10,069 
82,893 
12,785 
80,000 

8,435 
21,700 

8,000 
10,785 

7,276 

7,400 
23,307 

8,500 

891,356 

80,213 

378,148 

885,000 

9,500 

2,425 

13,488 

35,159 

39,450 

22,433 

17,902 

6,463 

81,156 

4,000 

61,000 

61,618 

6,000 

40,575 

9,626 

60,094 

13,726 

7,200 

4,053 

4,000 

6,007 

8,900 

11,210 

7,619 

0,912 

22,962 

47,088 
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TiOcation. 


TLLiNOia— coulLuued. 


Knox\ille... 
La  firaiigo... 
Lak4-  Korest. 

La  Salle 

TJncvtln 

TJtchtlAld..., 

HiUYinib 

,llariiiii 

MatiDon 

May.v-ood 

M>  II  ioiA 

MinonW 

Moiini 

Moiui(^-IIo.. 

Morrison 

NniMT-.  ille.. 
0»k  rurk..., 

Ohin- , 

Onurun 

OdUA'U , 

Pftiia 

Parte 

Paxion 

Pekin , 

Pniria 

PitUJ'Hd... 
Piano 


Polo. 


Pontlac 

FrInc?ton 

Quincy 

Rock  Islaud.. 

Routford 

Rnckt<in 

Qs\-  luina 

8(1  Ibvville... 
aprinii  Valley. 
SJirinslU'ld... 

Do 

StrrlinK 

Bi  r  W  <jr 

Byci.unori.' 

Tavlorvlllft. . . 

T'rivina 

Warren 

Warsaw 

WaUMka 

"W'lmkrpaii.... 

Wh«aton 

Wilm'^Ut 

Wiiinptka 

Wou-istock... 


INDUNA. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Fw»  Public  Library- 
Public  Library 

do 


Libnirfnn. 


liOlUI'I 

Tohiroes. 


do 

Frt>e  Public  Library 

do : 

Camff^ie  I  Jhrary 

Public  Library 

do - 

<iriv»\s  Public  liihrary 

Kilil-r  I/ibmry 

ruMic  Libnify 

Allcrrton  Public  Library 

Ojlell  Public  Library 

Nidiols  Libnur>' 

Public  Llbniry 

( 'amcffi*'  Library 

¥v**  ihiblic  Library 

Rf<ldick's  Public  Libmry 

Public  Libmrv 

do '. 

ram  i^fi^  Library 

Public  Library 

«lo 

do 

Lit  111'  Rock  Tn\vni«lu'p   riiblic 

Library. 
BnfTftlo  Townsliip    l*ublic   Li- 

|:rtry. 

Public  Library 

Matson  Public  Lil»niry 

Frp*»  iSiblic  Library 

Public  Libiar\* 

do 

Tal<v>it  Frvi'  Lilirjiry 

Public  Lil.rnry 

I'rop  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Lincoln  Li brary 

Sut <'  Librar>' 

Public  Libr.ir>' 

do 

do 

do 

Fr.H^  Public  Library 

do ■ 

do 

Public  Library 

do '. 

A<lams  Mrmorial  Library 

Kr'»»  ]*ublic  Library — .' 

Public  Library 

do * 


Mrs.  <.'haritv  A .  Pp«in . . . 

T.oui8<>K.  liftWitt 

Frances  V. .  Iv«-inp 

Katbryno  r,.  ('ol'-man.. 

UlaM.  \V*^bHt.>r 

Mary  D.  Wallace 

Muliala  Pholus 

Mary  <;«wriHll 

Dliinche  JJrny 

«iraci'  M.  RfiS'TS 

sh'Uo  k.  wiiwx ;. 

K.iitb  H.  Korl 

Minnit  KohliT 

Lf  na  Bran; 

Anna  K.  Corw^nui 

Mary  Tl.  F"?*.  rmaun 

HAvn  A.  Ha;;loy 

Cora  Belle  Morris 

<'li:*rloiti- M.  kinenuan.. 

\  i-ra  I.  Snnok 

Mrs.  NVlliel".  Iliu«ell... 

(:ri'i««ii-  V.  Srrimple 

FiTiuia  M«*b'.'rTy 

Anna  M.  Sniilli 

S.  i'.  Trowse 

Lulu  <4uinby 

Mrs.  MaudA  K.  ILnnin^. 


.  .1 


I\  Frances  Barber. 


4,01)0 
12,  .^4 

9,OC0 
4,150 

7,W 
A,  090 
5.816 

6,«« 
l?i;il3 

7, 4 17 
11,  l» 

8,09 

11, 751 

13t,3ST 

JS917 

8,219 

0,217 


Xi-ll  Thornton 

.\gn«<M.  Robinson 

MurKaret  RiuRit-r 

I  ili-n  <;;d< 

Jiuii-  l*.  llubb.'ll 

Mar\'  C.  Forward 

i^atilt*  L.  (ir«fVi' 

1 . va  .1.  Pa vi.> 

Mrs.  M:»ry  Ke<*fl 

Mfiirv  ».'.  Betnanu 

Mrs.  l:ya  May  1  o>vUt 

Padlo  F.  Muri)hy 

M rs.  Mary  L.  NV  riRlit 

Julia  S.  Osborne 

Alln^K.  Kmery 

Ida  B.  llans 

Mr«  K.  n.  SpolTord 

Mr-!  (  laraM.  Mills 

Lillian  Buru<-8 

LauraJ.  P«TTiu 

I'uuiia  Boyd 

Anna  K.  Law 

Marv  K.  U^wtfl 

Lura  M.  Wandrack 


Public  Libniry 

rarn«'gie  PultJic  Llbnry... 

Public  Library 

do *. 

do 


AlflXAU'lria 

Amlerson 

AiiriMra 

Bedforl 

Bloominsnon 

Dluilton i do 

Bra.fl ! do 

C!irii.slt' ! do 

(.'artliago I  Ilenrv  IT'-nley  riiMic  Lilirarv. 

D>lumbia City j  Piople's  Fr«i»* LUniif.v 

Columbus j  I*ubllc  Library ' 

Conn»  rs\-ill,' I do '. 

Cnrvlor  is  /illc 

Danville 

Dicatur 

Klkhart 

KIuooil 

EvaiLsyille 

T)o 


.do. 
do. 
do. 


rann*Kie  Li i  iriry 

Public  Library 

do ■. 

Willard  Library , 


J'on  Wayne Pu  bl  lo  1  library" 


Fnnkfort 
FrnnkJia. 


.do. 
.do. 


Jennie  llnnshaw 

Mabol  A.  Wayne 

Constancv  L.  Wilder... 

(n-ofjjia  A.  Friedley 

Marv'L  Blair 

Nannie  W.Jayne 

Af^ies  Mrt'rea. 

Mrs.  Liiella  U.  Wa«n«T. 

Mat(i(>CIark 

Jr8.sii-  If.  Faust 

A.  J.  Diplwye 

I.^iib.d  Hall 

Susan  K.  Beck 

Lou  Robinson 

Ann*"MeL.  Mo8t*8 

rila  F.  rom'in 

Kli  abrOi  McMullcn.... 
Ktbel  F.  McCV)llough.., 

(Hilda  (Josle« 

Murmret  M.  C-oleriok... 

Oliye  Bnimbati}^ 

U'A».  \i.  WUOQi. 


10,: 

9,914 
37,2a 
80,305 

6,  MR 
0,480 

^,m 

73,ie5 
70,000 
10,500 
21,646 
7,080 

21,000 
0,033 
7:135 
0,000 
9L000 
0,079 

7,oas 
10, 4n 

$074 
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Location. 


INDIANA— continued. 


OaiT 

Qomsm 

Gr^mcostte.... 

GremAeld 

Grj«nsburf(..^ 
Bammond..... 
Halt  ford  City.. 
Htiniington... 
Indtenapolis... 

-    Do 

JtHcrsonTill*. . 

Kokomo • 

Lateyette. 

IaPotU 

Lebanon 

Linton 

Loonsport.... 

Madison 

litfion 

IficbigAnCity. 

Mlshawaka 

Mbotpelior 

Mount  Veanon. 


Muacie 

N«iw  Allwmy. 

Peru 

Portland 

Princeton... 
Bensslaor... 
Rochpstff — 

Seymour 

Shflbyville.. 
Sauth  Bend. 
Tene  Hauta. 


Ttpton 

Union  City. 
Valparaiso. . 
Vlnoeiines.. 
Wabash.... 
Wiarsaw 


Washington. 
Whiting 


IOWA. 


Alhia 

Alcona 

Ames 

Anamosa 

Atiantic 

Bcimond 

Boone 

BarlinL'ton 

Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  Kaplds.. 

Do 

Centers  ille 

Chariton 

GhariesCity... 

Cheiolcoe 

Clarinda 

CUuton 

Corninp 

Council  Bluffs . 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Do 

DDhuque 

Bidom. 

BMlier\ille.... 

Friiileld 

JItort  Dodge.... 
VorCMaduon.. 
aitOPeU 

SBB]ltOIU.  ..  . , 


Name  of  library. 


PnbUoLlbrarT , 

Carnegie  Pubuc  Library. 

do. -. 

Public  Llhwrr 

Caxnrgie  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 


City  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Stato  Library 

Townahiu  Public  Library. 
Carnegie  l*ubHc  Library... 

Public  Library 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Alexandrian    Free    Public    Li- 
brary. 

Public  Librart 

do 

do 

Carnf  gio  Free  Library , 

Public  Library 


Librarian. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


ram«gio  Public  Libniry 

Public  Llljrary 

Kmeline    Fairbanks    Memorial 

Library. 
Public  Library 


do. 


do 

db 

Carnegie  Library 

Warsaw  and  Wayne  Towmihip 
Library. 

Carni  gle  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


Public  Library 

Fre*  I'ubllc  iJibrary. 

Public  Library 

do 


Camepie  P'ri"«  Public  Library . . 

Public  Library 

Ericson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Lilrary 

Public  Library 

Towa  MaKonic  Library 

Public  Library 

Drake  Free  Public  Library 

Free  PuWic  Library 

Public  Library ; 

..  .do 

do 

Fro©  Public  Library 

do 

do 

Public  Library 

..  -do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Stout  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

PubUc  Ubrary 

Cattermolc  Mcmodai  Library . . 

8te\Tart  Library , 

PubUc  Wbrary..— — ..— .^... 


Louis  J.  BaUifT, ., 

Elizabeth  L.  Rodcwell 

Belle  8.  Hanna. 

Mis.  Cathedne  Q.  Poulson 

Frank  P.  Montfort 

Mrs.  Jeanle  I...  Sawyer..^ 

MintaB.  Fcrdney 

Winl«rwi  F.  Tlccr 

CharieeE.  Ruth 

D«narclhTiflC.  Brown 

Bertha  F.  Poindexter 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Sollenbrrger 

Virginia  Stein. 

Jennie  B.  Jessup 

CoraO.  Bynnm. 

MargaTRt  MoCauhy 

Alice  D.  Stevf-ns 

Nellie  O.  Harper 

Daiirv  Springer , 

Amalia  Aicher. 


Mrs 

Mtb 
Mrs. 

Mrs 


Lyndell  MartJine 

Mrs.  Marian  P.  Watts. 
Annabel    Highman . . . 


Mary  Toirince. , 

Annette  L.  Clark 

G«:rtnxde  H.  Thiebaud . 

Mary  E.  Bdtin 

Julia  A.  Masrni , 

A  nt oinette  Price , 

(Jmc^Stingly 

KatlMTinc  Fra7.ee , 

Ida  A.  Lewis 

Virginia  M.  Tut  t 

Mrs  Sallle C.Hughes.. 


Mrs.  Sam  Matthews. 

Jp5w*ip  L.  Kerr 

B#-rtha  Jo<»l 

Flla  Davidson 

Fltio  Roberts 

Miriam  N(tt«r 


Mary  E.  Walbr. 
Loniso  Uan<lall. 


Mrs,  Laura  M.  niJican. 
Certnide  L  J^hrridan... 

Kittle  n.  Fr««d 

KlJie  J.  Remley 

Mary  N.  Adam.»i 

Mrs.'  Annie  H.  (  a-se 

Bessie  Moffatt 

Miriam  H.  Whurton.... 
Etuiice  H.  Ovrniiun . . . 

Ne,i't«in  P..  Pa^^ill 

E.  Joanna  Hagi^y 

AnnaC.  <lfwilt 

Helen  M .  <1  raf ton 

Belle  CaldweU 

Lucile  Ralstx>n 

Irene  Burwell 

Anna  M.  Tarr 

IdelleRiddno 

lone  A  rmstronp 

Grace  D.  Ro.se 

Forrest  B.  Spaulding... 

Johnson  Brigham 

AhniraR.  Wilcox 

Mr*.  M,  E.  Wheelock... 

Bade  M.  Davidson 

U.  M.  Dysart 

Isabella  C.  Hopper 

Rebecca  Hesser 

Jane  Kuhns , 

Mliry  £.  lUng;&b\u>... 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


:\ 


70,341 

l«,38l 

12,  l.-^O 

7,330 

8,W»7 

24,22.') 

18,3»8 

26,000 

221,185 

79,480 

9,941 

14,061 

31,160 

22,510 

12,577 

4,700 

30,000 

9,000 

33,.'i63 

15,000 

6,944 

7,848 

7,8n 

.'»,000 

25,000 

15,213 

7,8G0 

14,146 

10,(J0O 

7,  :m 

7,  .'•j<M) 

i.3,7r>3 

40,  (MIO 
5!<,<MJ0 

7,5(» 
«,fV>3 
8,0.^9 
13,141 
*H,  8«'6 
r»,928 

ll,6()2 
14,000 


5,7R0 

6.754 

11, 131 

5,447 

7^150 

1,700 

16,244 

46,000 

9,045 

30,000 

40,000 

10, 000 

4,586 

10,000 

8,678 

10, 771 

26,276 

6,290 

34,000 

52,000 

100,677 

153,460 

40,000 

7,500 

8,261 

27;  874 

18,336 

9,000 
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Nianbw 

Loral  Inn. 

Namcodll.rarj-. 

UliittrlBil. 

boUDd 

IVoc  rublio  Library 

Mbinip  Mwthfira 

e,Mi 

indbnolt 

PuhlicUlwy 

Mary  E.  McCoy,  Kling 

lo^nr 

low«Cily 

do 

lr,.lin  McRflilh 

it.tm 

JrfTerron.. 

HBryO.HimrT 

im 

Knkiik 

N»rn!c  P.  Fullon 

■Ss 

UUnn 

MwBmllh 

M«lv«n 

Jo 

HillbRuliPrM 

i,ta 

£5=;:;;;;;;:;;;:; 

PfW  fUblic  Library 

Msrtsrrt  Llndmy 

Ida  S.  Simmon 

Kathrrine  H.  TVlrec 

|g 

raniPBle  Library 

«^» 

1'ul.urLll.nry.. 

Ann.  Maude  Klmbcrly 

M™.  liFrthi  H.  Balrd 

'FW^i^biicLibriry;.;.':::::::- 

P.  M.  MilfSCT  ruhlic  IJbmry... 

KIPTia  E.  HMd.' 

Is 

KHcn  (J.  Wockcr 

NcvBdn 

Public  Lllirmry 

Fit*  l>uh)i[!  lilirnry 

AIlCTljult 

Kewtm 

Ktliiil«.lb  Molt.  Kine 

11,  VI 

OiiiWii 

I'uhllc  IJbmry 

uvi™k.aii™ 

10,000 

OBBKe 

HiiRB  l-nhllo  Mlmiry 

HcDBfiray 

<ni 

OakBlooHi 

Kim.  I'oWie  Ubniiy 

lUchcl  B.  Fo[l«uih 

•  ^*" 

OHumwa 

Publlemmiry....r. - 

Mayli.lUlPh 

ftUo 

tlwTOjdc-Vlpr»™  Ubmry... 

l^onoRcnvrm 

i|ui 

Fn*  IMbllc  Llbrury 

Flora  n.  KBlley 

rubllc  Library 

*^S 

Fm.  I'ubHn  I.ihmrv 

ruDTKhi  I'ublir  IJbnry 

rterfnonW.  Pmiimr!'!;;;!!;!!' 

Ilolm  K.  Pchrivor 

^£ 

l-ublirUbrury ., 

F.lliBlHhF,WIUiuml 

Wishliiglon 

JlUl.^  A.  l-hllnolo  Library 

livaO.Uftiny 

Wnlrrlao 

rubHc  library 

Jlnrio  r.  Hram 

i^ 

W.lMicrCjt, 

ItMidall  YounK  Library 

WJntcmt... 

I'ubllc  Library 

siurytway:::;:;;::::;::::::: 

T,M 

JVhlltnr 

Frw  rubllp  I  ilnrv 

UrtBnomlg 

7.n 

AMhony 

lis 

Intltwinj. 

Jlrknnsftsnir 

rulilic  Library 

Ur».  Msrv  K.  Raiuicy 

MrK.  IfuntinpOcarU'Id 

7,U0 

do ...•. 

11  M 

(■iinicrio  Frcp  lul'lii:  IJbrury... 

Mrk  L-clliiirBU 

tS 

riiwiulp 

Public  Library 

CaUiyTillf 

KiuBiwib^j.  Hull. ;...:::::::::: 

Conninlli 

ElWondo 

PorEeoiK 

(■umiicK'Lii.iiirv. .:.'.'■.■'";!!;!! 

fsHZfe::::::::::::::;:: 

ilildrrdKilK-rc!'.!..!'"!!!;;!" 

Mary  L.nnrio"-'.'*'!! !!!"";!!; 

Is 

OrralBfnd 

i^MS 

Uton-ilhB 

lean 

I'ul.llcLllif,.: 

lo'm 

do 

DTU 

«H>rECi^ii'"'    ■  ■  '  ■      ' 

UM 

Kbji™.^™/. 

I'ulJlr  LUt.u  . 

a^» 

ILW 

T.  11.  Trinpb' !"'"""!; 

uuibsiiBB ::;, 

rarnpi.'ii.-  Ff>«  Public  Library... 
FrMlJhniry- 

«Biy  CurncUB  !«■ 

\m 

SAWS!"^::;:::::::: 

Frw  Public  Li bnity 

iz 

rnrncKlf  Fr«  LIbmry 

FrroPHlJiiLlbriitv 

iSen 

f;^- 

Public  Library 

hra  ^'p'cbS^ 

i£no 

THwiiuri;;::: ::::;:;::::: 

Mr.-'rhr.™  n.  iiMiwiph".;:;:: 

edna 

"i"rti;]'ubiicijbriry.".".v.;;;;;!i! 

da 

JJg 

Topcktt ... 

Coroiliw  Hvdlicalt 

lio 

Ptnlc  JJhmry 

Jbhits  L.  Kinft 

i;-»*(nj!ton 

Public  Li  br«y 

mdla  H.  Johnson 

VicbUa 

niy  Library 

J.iliU!  Lwhl 

l^M 

Corinclon 

DMvflle 

Public  Ubmry 

\m\\m^o^.. .'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'."'.'.'.. 

11,01 

imnvllli!  library 

TnaMon 

Frank  X.Kai-anaueh 

^m 

JTarrortsburg 

Ful>llcUbruy 

Mo.  Frod.  0.(--urr^ 

Bmdfnun.      . 

CinWRlc  Library 

K™nB,To*iifl....:.. „.::::::; 

IS 

HwfSSir. ::::;;:;:: 

KBrKWvUre 

Son 

U-rrnrehurg 

MiM  Hus«ll  ciiaiiibenl"!"";; 

is 

texlagton 

K''tfs?aw.v.=--. 

Florrnn.  liillard ..::...:: 

iMUlstlUe 

^111 
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:XX.— toHAauHB  OF  PuBuo  AND  SociBTT  Libraries— cAtiQUeJ- 


^^. 

Name  ot  nbrarj. 

Lllirarliio. 

Nunil*t 

-y-aiDlliiatd. 

^i^=;::::; 

TS 

gSSBRaJaSS'r.:: 

Public  Ubnur 

waM.VEdwinu... .:::::::: 

t.jm 

■ClEUNl. 

Cwniigl*  UbruT 

A-'^ 

KltSS'::;::::;';^:;:;;: 
fBSteS:'^."'r'.;.:::: 

«»n™. 

MBbeiE.rrBneli , 

UltiKDw  Libnry  toil  Reading 

Jtaap  Uemcikl  Ubnry 

Ij^tnnl  Baesn  moM 

s-s 

CatOa  KaaatMUhnrT 

Fm  Ubraiy  uid  Kcadine  Rddbi 

TO^Jr-i^iLibriiir;:::: 

J'™ 

"naoipMD  Frm  Llbcary 

Pnvey  Library 

CullcrUoiDniliilLlbruy 

U«lT.'JirV.^""-;:::::;::::: 

■^ 

feSJSJ-a:- 

,f!S 

Mmaoriiil  IJbnUT 

EruBl^  B«i?!^. 

fflffigir:"-':; 

Mrs.  CRllrttmlon 

SoldlBn'Boma.. 

■     .1  ■.■■,;■,■:>::::::::::::-.::: 

SGe»SKii«;:::::::;: 

Dyu  Library  AsMCliidDD. 

P»3«  Public  Library 

LueyE.  Palmer 

EllcuS-Ullcbell 

JWrlll  Mrmorkirlll^ryV.::; : '. . 

«mo 

8,(«) 
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XXX.— tdBKABIAMS  OF  PUBUO  AND  SOCIBTT  IdBBJLKIBB— OoDtinUed. 


Location. 


MAKTLAND. 


Annapolis 

BiUtimoro 

no , 

Frederick...., 
Hai!ursiown.. 
Kenidn^OQ. . . 
Rvisterstown. 


IfA^ACHUSETEi. 


Abin^ton. .., 

Acton , 

Adams 

Ain«jabiiry. . 
Aralicrst. , . . . 
A;i<lc».'or... . 


Arlinj?!  on 

Ashlifirnhim, 

Ashlttld 

Ashl-ind 

Athol , 

Attleboro 

Ayt-r 

iianistabli'.., 

Bnrre 

t<«Mlford 

Belcberiown. 
nclraont . . . . . 
Renardstan., 

Bftverly 

BlHcrlca 


Bloekstoue. 

Boh  on...., 

Boston... - 

Do 

Do.... 

Bourne 


Bmintree 

Brpvv:r.:r 

Brld-^owiiter 

BriuifH^ld 

Broi'kloa 

Brookfield 

Brook-line 

Bryant  ville 

Cambrid|?e 

Canton 

Chirlo.niont 

Charlton 

Charh-im 

CtipJnisford 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chf/Oj-co 

Cliqirm 

Cohiisset 

Con«*ord 

Conway 

Cotuit 

Cummi'uton 

Dalton 

Danvers 

Dedham 

Dover 

Dudley 

Duxbiirv 

East  Brfdeew^tw. 

East  Douilas 

EastNorthQeld.. 
Easthampton .... 
Essex 


Everett, 


Do.... 
J'alrhaveu. 


Name  of  library. 


Btaite  Library 

CltyUbnury 

Knooli  Pratt  Ft«e  Library 

Frederick  Coimty  Free  library. 
WashiBgton  County  Free  Library 


Noyee  Library 
Tiflard 


Memorial  Free  Library.. 


Public  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Ubrary 

do 

Memorial  Hail  Library 

Robbiss  Library 

Stevens'  Public  Library 

Belding  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library /. 

do : 

do 

Aycr  1  .ibrary 

Sturgis  Ubrary 

Toim  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Clanp  Memorial  Library 

PuDUc  Ubrary 

Coshman  Library 

Public  Library. ." 

Bennett  Pubhc  Mbrwy  Ahbt^ 

datlon. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

B  oston  At  heiueum  Li  l/rary .... 

State  Library 

Public  Libmry 

Jonathan    Bwirne    Public    Ll- 

bniry. 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Ladies  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Merrick  Public  LU^ran- 

Public  Ubrary 

Cobb  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Town  Library , 

Free  PubUc  Library , 

E  Idredze  Itihiic  Li  brary 

Adams  Library " , 

1*11  blic  Ubrary , 

Ubrarv  Association 


Public' Ubrary. 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library. . . 
Paul  Pratt  Memorial  l.i^jntry. . , 

Free  Public  Library 

Field  Memorial  Ubrary 

Public  Library 

Bryant  Free  Llbnirr 

Free  Public  Library 

Peabody  I  ni^t  itute  Li  brary 

Public  Ubrary 

Town  Library 

('onant  Library 

Free  Ubrary 

PubUc  Library 

Simon  Fairfield  Publii'  Library 
Talcott  Library 


Public  Ubrary 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnhara  Public 

Library. 
Fredericl:  E.  Parlin  Memorial 

Library. 

Shute  Memorial  Library 

MUicent  Ubrary 


Librariaii. 


Ni 
b 

TO 


Nettie  V.Maoe 

Wilbur  F.C^le... 
DemardC.  Steiner. 
Eleanor  B.  Elder.., 
Mary  L.  Titcomb.. 
Mrs.  OrinJ.  Field.. 
Aileen  McKctDiiey. . 


A.  Brewster  Vaughn 

Arthur  F.  Davis 

Mabel  L.  Moore , 

Alloc  C.  FoUansbee , 

Inez  (^hapmcn , 

Edna  A.  Brown , 

Elizabeth  J .  Newton , 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Waeeter , 

May  O.  Boiiv 

Mr-'.  Kllcn  M.  Arnold 

Kdith  Barl)er 

Mrs.  Ludnda  F.  Spofford. 

3.  .\delalde  Blood 

EllzobethC.  Nye 

Carrie  E.  Read , 

Faaulfi  VTeod 

Mrs.  Cora  8.  Burnett 

Lucv  D.  Luard 

Nclfic  M.  O.  Pierce 

Martha  P.  Smith , 

hmma  M.  Whltford 


P.  F.  Fitzgerald 

Fidelia  C.Newton 

Charles  Knowles  Bolton. 

Lawreiioe  B.  EvaiH 

Charles  F.  D.  Beklen... 
Jaue  Storms 


]  .ucretia  F.  Hatch 

.\lma  Roiref 

Lucia  L.  ChrislJaiJ 

Mary  Anna  Tarbell 

Frank  H.  ^Tiitmore 

Harriet  O.  Brown 

Louisa  M.  Hooper 

Mrs.  Julia  Morton 

T.  Harrison  Cumminifs. . . . 

Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Downet? 

Alice  Bemls 

Ruth  P.Wakefield 

Ednti  M.Hardy 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Hark 

Medora  J.  Simpson 

Emma  E.Martin 

Anne  A.  Smith 

Helen  A.  Thlssell 

Sarah  B.  Collier 

Helen  W.  Kelley 

CoraM.  Hassell 

Beuhh  B.  Bordeo 

Mr<«.  Lottie  W.  Tower 

Mrs.  Caroline  R.  PUckii^er. 

Mrs.  Emilie  D.  Patch 

Anna  P.  Holland 

Elizabeth  F.  Heard 

Leora  E.  Ducar 

Sara  B.  Hlj'jjins 

Lucy  L.  Slddall 

Rosalie  E.  Williams 

Virginia  T.  Smith. 

Hazel  M.  Benjamin 

Ethelyn  B.  Story 


2 

1 

1,1 


Ellen  L.  Johnson . 


Pearl  L.  Purintonj, 
Oalen  W.  Hill 
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XXX. — LiBR4ntAy«  OF  Public  and  Socutrt  LiBiuLiUEfi — C^ntbraed. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


iCHUSETTS  — contd. 


iver. . . 
nth... 
«rR... 

ce 

Q^haui 
tin.... 


Br.... 
itown, 
•ster. . 
I)  .  .  .  . 


BanrinstOQ. 
Ifld 


and. 


ton 

er  Center. 

rd 

Id 

lill 


am 

•le 

>ok 

1 

:on 

ie 

ale 

lonl'^... 
•  rdston. 

tn 

h 

:on 


5t*r. . 
wro. 
nee.. 


t«r. 


ast«r. 
rton.. 

Q 

on... 


burg. 


lia.... 

1 

ester.. 
eld.... 
(head.. 

1 

>ro 

wisett. 
ird.... 

Id 

•d 

• 

o 

lae 

en 

iboro. . 
tton... 
1 

ry 


D 

PM 

Hflrmon. 

t 

eket 


tedford.... 
uyport.... 

n 

Ablngrton. 
Adams..., 


Public  Library 

Free  PnbUc  Library 

Public  IJbnary 

JiWyUYtsary 

Town  1  .tbrary 

Franktin  iJbnry 

I/evi  Haywood  Memorial  Uurary 

Peabody  Library 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

MaiKBi  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Goodwin  Mamorin]  Library 

Pu!)lic  Library 

John  Curtis  Free  Library 

Public  Libmry 

Free  Public  Libniry 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Gate  Free  Library 

Public  Librar; 

do 

Kmrroft  Memorial  iabrary 

IlamsdeU  Publir  1  library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Librsry 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Tmm  lAbrary 

Newton  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  A.s.sociaiiou 

Public  Libr.ir>' 

I^nox  Library 

Public  Library 

Gary  Memorial  I  il 'rnry 

Public  Library : 

Renl^en  Hoar  Library* 

City  Library 

Ritter  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Masmolia  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Abbot t  Public  Li».n\ry 

Library  Association 

Public  Ljbnirv 

Froa  PubliJ-  Libmry 

Public  Library '. 

do 

do 

do 

Taft  Pjiblic  Library 

Public  Library 

Nevins  Memorial  I^ibrury 

Public  Lihrarv 

Flint  Public  Libniry 

Town  Library 

Sutton  Free  Library 

Public  Library. . . . ." 

Horatio  T^yon  Memorial  LIl>rary. 

Town  Library 

Schaufller  Memorial  T>ibrary 

Public  Library 

Nantucket  Athencum 

Morse  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 


Librarian. 


Georga  W.  Raakin 

Pamella  F.  Robbins 

GeorinE.  NutUng 

Mrs.  8.  Ifiuorva  Paxton. ... 

FnuB*  L.  Clarke 

Mrs.  KOa  G.  Campbell 

liUau  Callahan 

LoisP.  Noyes 

Rachel  S.  Webber 

Lucy  W.  Bl«oe 

F.mmaW.  Stieldan 

May  Ashley 

I-Unmn  F.  Bload 

Helena  M.  Nickerson 

Geor^aC.  Marsh 

Annie  9.  Prerton 

BeSiiie  M.  Soroul 

Mrs.  Jamas  L.  Whitney 

ElIenA.  Waite 

Jolm  (r.  Moulton 

Albert  L.  Stapbcnson 

Mrs.  Cora  Lovell 

Zena?  A.  French 

M.  Addia  Holden 

Frinces  J.  Haves 

Frank  G.  Willcox 

Harriet  B.  Bornborger 

LrdiaA.  Fuller 

i^rs.  Lucy  H.  Cloucch 

(Jrace  M.  Whittamora 

Mary  B.  Maine 

Mrs.  Jennia  F.  McLautblen. 


V irginia  M.  Kayes. .  .r . . . 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Lorine 

William  A.  Walsh 

Mary  Stailman 

Marv  D.  Thuraton 

FdithO.  Fitch 

Florence  E.  TMieeler. .. 
Marian  P.  Kirkland.... 

LA'dia  J.  Chaain 

Marjraret  E.  Thacher. .. 

Frederick  A.  Chase 

L.  Frances  Jones 

Clarence  £.  Sherman. . . 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Sareent 

Herbert  W.  Fban 

Jemiie  C.  Sargent 

TdaF.  HodMS 

Mni.  Sarah  E.  Gregory. 

Alfc»eA.  Rydar 

John  P.  McGea 

(rraceA.  Tilden 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nyman.. 
Lucretia  M.  Johnson . . . 

Abby  L.  Sargent. 

Carrie  M.  Worthen 

Mr?.  I^cna  W.  George. . 

Susanna  L  Sayra 

Harriet  L.  Crosby 

Marv  M.Eddy 

Edith  L.  Flet<*er 

Nathaniel  F.  Bh^a 

Mrs.  Floretoro  Freeland. 
Gartnide  E.  Forrest — 

Maud  C.  Sweet 

Kate  A.  Armstrong 

AnnaL.  Miller 

May  W.  Perkins 

Clara  Pn^er 

MiraR.  Partrki»9 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

GeorM  H.  Tripp 

John  D.  Parsons 

Harold  T.  Dougherty. . 
Gertrude  M.  Gleason... 
Mabel  Temple 


Number 

bound 

▼olumo5i. 


1Q3,4IA 
12,085 
60,781 

•,000 
39,100 
10,400 
18,614 

8,802 
22,000 

I4,ra8 

16,938 

35,350 

14,24» 

5,602 

6,600 

5,000 

8,000 

8,229 

5,702 

110,000 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

7,575 

2,000 

53,560 

13,372 

9,000 

6,7?6 

12.  ^4« 

12,817 

9,806 

41,128 

2,0t)0 
72.766 
10,  .>00 
16,000 
19,500 
34.444 
30,064 
10,684 
14.012 
102.000 

9,181 
108,053 

7,400 
71,879 
12,000 

8,500 
22,000 

9,106 
30.000 

7,375 

6,500 

4,500 
53,732 
21,000 

5,900 

6,000 
22,500 
22,474 

8, 131 
20,909 

5,000 
29,737 
13,873 

7,983 
14,950 
25,204 
20,000 
29,000 
20,0Qt 
163,053 
54,440 
100.182 
10,001 


\ 
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XXX. — ^Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


M  ASS  ACH  USETTS— OOntd. 


North  Andover. . . 
North  Attleboro.. 
North  Brookfield. 

Do 

North  Chelmsford . 

North  Easton 

North  Reading... 

Northampton 

Northboro 

Northfield 

Norton 

Norwcll 

Norwood 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Palmer 

l*oabody 

Pepperell 

Petersham 

Phlllipston 

Pittsfleld 


Name  of  library. 


librarian. 


Plymouth 

Princeton 

ProN'incetown 

Qiiincy 

Randolph 

Reading 

Re  vcrc 

Rockland 

Ro?kport 

Roj'als  ton 

Salem 

Do 

Suntl  wlch 

Suugiis 

Sharon 

Sholbume  Falls 

Shcrl)orn 

SWrley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

Somorville 

South  Braliitrce 

South  Dartmouth 

South  Iladley 

South  Natlck 

South  Sudbury 

South  Weymouth 

Southboro 

Southbridgc 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Snrin.?flold(  Ix>ngmcadow) 

Stockbridge 

Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sturbridge 

Sunderland 

Swainpscott 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Tcmpletim 

TewKsbury 

Topsflcld 

Townscnd 

Turners  Falls 

Tyngsboro 

Upton 

Uxbridge 

Vineyard  Haven 

y-akefiold 

Wulpole 

Waltham 


Stevens  Kemorlal  Library 

Richards  Memorial  Library  — 

Appleton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ames  Free  Library 

Flint  Memorial  Library 

Forbes  Library 

Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

James  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 

Wheeler  Memorial  Library ■ 

Snow  Ubrary ' 

Free  Public  Library 

Young  Men's  Library 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Lawrence  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Phillips  Free  Public  Library. . . . 
Berkshire  Athenucum  and  Mu- 
seum. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Thomas  Orano  Public  Library . . . 

Turner  Free  I-.lbrary 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library 

Pul>llc  Library 

Pliinehas  S.  Newton  Library — 

Public  Library 

Salem  Athensniun 

Weston  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library 

Dowse  I^ibrary 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Thayer  Public  Llbmry 

Southworth  Library 

Gaylord  Memorial  Lilvary 

Bacon  Free  I^lbrary 

Goodnow  Library 

Fo?g  I^ibrary 

Fay  Library 

Jacob  Edwards  Library 

Richard  Sugdon  Li  brnry 

City  Library  Association 

Richard  S:»llcr  Storrs  Lil>rary... 

Conant  Free  Public  Library 

Library  A<«sociation 

Public  Library 

....do 

Randall  Memorial  Library 

Joshua  Hyde  Public  I/ibrary 

Sunderland  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Boynton  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

LittlcQeld  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Bee  be  Town  Llbniry 

Public  Library 

do 


Number 

boand 

volumes. 


Elizabeth  M.  Pond 

Ada  M.  Perry 

William  S.  CJooch 

Katharine  E.  Smith 

AnnaC.  MacKay 

Mary  L.  Lamprey 

Addle  W.  Oowing 

J.  L.  Harrison 

M.  Evelvn  Potter 

Mrs.  Nellie  0.  Randall.... 

Mabel  E.  Roode 

Marion  G.  Merritt 

Jane  A.  Hewitt 

N.  (rertnide  Hendrickson 

Mary  S.  Cummiugs 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fuller 

Clifton  A.  Hobson 

John  E.  Kecfe 

Helen  M.Wiley 

Fannie  G.  Prince 

Mrs.  Cora  A.  Dunton 

Harlan  U.  Ballard 


Lilian  C.  Kerr 

Susan  A.  Davis 

AbbieC.  Putnam 

Alice  G.  \Milte 

Alice  M.  Belcher 

Bertha  L.  Brown 

Harriet  T.  Fenno 

Mrs.  Lida  A.  Clark 

Mabel  L.  Woodfall 

Mrs.  Emellne  E.  Mackenzie 

Gardn<»r  M.  Jones 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Stone 

Annie  A.  Rogers 

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Nickerson 

Isadoras.  Paine 

Mrs.  8.  A.  Field 

Elliabeth  D.  Coolldgc 

Grace  M.  Kilburn 

Mabel  E.  Knowlton 

Frances  M.  Rogers 

George  H.  Evans 

Lucretia  F.  Hatch 

Theodwia  P.  Chase 

Rebecca  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Williams 

Mrs.  Warren  Hunt 

Ruth  N.  Tower 

8ar;Ui  V.  Stivers 

Ella  E.  Miersch 

Clarence  R.  Hodgdon 

HillcrC.  Wellman 

Mrs.  Tmcy  A.  Booth 

I'carl  L.  Heywood 

Aqncs  J.  Goodwin 

Mtirjniret  O.  Wood 

Amelia  Clifton 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Liwrence 

Susan  L.  Ha>Tics 

Daisy  B.  Montague 

Sar.m  L.  Honors 

OtisO.  Wright 

Joshua  E.  Crane 

Grace  E.  Blmlgett 

Abbie  M.  Blalstlell 

Annie  P.  Glcason 

Mrs.  EveljTi  L.  Warren.... •^... 

Ix>ulse  S.  rartcnhcmer 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft 

Helen  A.  Fav 

Beatrice  P.  nprague 

BcsrUo  U.  Stanton,  acting 

H.  Gertrude  Lee 

Margaret  B.  Forster 

Orlando  C.  Davis 


15.000 

15,0fK) 

5.001) 

8,000 

7.699 

ao,87:t 

6.360 

147, (m 

15.600 

10,814 

8,443 

6,000 

21,160 

15,800 

6,472 

11,000 

B,000 

48,901 

18,825 

8,000 

6,860 

60,000 

15,000 

8,500 

14,000 

44,512 

26,963 

9,484 

11,000 

16,000 

8,084 

4,818 

06,000 

38,064 

6,000 

18,000 

8,000 

11,000 

8,000 

6,600 

11,982 

4,000 

113,221 

171202 

8,500 

7,065 

4,982 

10,400 

8,796 

U,976 

22,6N 

14,500 

340,000 

7,132 

9,625 

11,000 

12,084 

15,000 

6,ooa 

9.806 
6,0j0 

12,306 
7,924 

67,378 

10,500 
6,300 

12,880 
6,945 
9,000 
8,093 
7,370 

6^000 

19,003 

.  16,309 

46,189 
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u^. 

Name  or  library. 

Llbrarim- 

vS. 

u  1,  «tfHU«TTB   eontd. 

Voung  Heal  LLbrar;  Assoclk- 
Free  PubliclJbrMi''.V.'."lII!!!l 

MBryL.Sniilb 

Joseph  0.  nwllngs 

W*rrw. 

ii.*sr 

W^arrlck 

Ura  Alice  B.lSfltliig!. 

do :. 

!C.M!B"^Sii-.;::::::::;: 

s-as?::;;;;;;E;;;;; 

-...<lo 

do 

Mra.  KmateP.  KinBibury 

WeiiMtoy 

VntUhnir 

EllMbeth  H.  Camp 

M.m 

WwtBoyhWn 

BmidS  "  l^^i^  "PubiiV  ■  Li-' 

p5btl?Uhrofj 

Hnrriiim  Public  Llliraiy 

BanbinlD  H.  CODaM 

ASStalLWllU 

B,m) 

10,000 

SaiSSa":;::::::: 

Mm.nallleE.Cary 

HbIkiP.  Bhackley. 

T.m 

WwlKewbuiy 

PubUdLIbnuT 

Sarah  0.  Bulley 

B,tB7 

WMtBprineOtld 

—  .do 

MnrlonDotrter 

Wwlbmo 

do 

Flo™  B.  Brl^uun 

W>11 

WMttald 

Wostneld  Alhennum 

ST.ooa 

I.  V  Flatclwr  Libnry 

Raimlon  IJbrarv 

i^J?p!'B^e'.v.ii:: : :::;::  i  ii 

oilbertL  Flint 

Wwllamplijn 

's;^ 

W«imln5«r 

rofhKi^uSihuhiuy..:::: 

Sadie  F.Omsne .  . 

b:ood 

Public  Library 

Maude  ILPemiocIt 

33,510 

Wjnnootii 

TultsUbrary 

MOOS 

Social  ubn^ :: 

MaryK.ClMto. 

a.m 

vniitrnm 

PiibUo  Library 

SSEtt"::::::::::::;:: 

u.ooo 

U«eklas  UDmormi  Library 

B.TIO 

Public  Library 

8300 

Bttii  MaoiorUil  Ubrary 

QeojEl.  yeraum 

B,0OS 

WlnehBswr ^.... 

WinUirop 

Public  Library 

SSUST^:::.: 

?,s 

Woburii.. 

RthalA.  WaltuCB.DOtlug 

so  (110 

FrwPlIlVlicLifirarv 

Robert  K.ahaw 

w.otr 

Web-lrr  Fre*  Fiibllc  Ulirary. . . 

Phoebe  P.  Xlnpbury 

ii:2ss 

Wrenlhara 

FlikB  Public  Lihmrv 

MsryA-Bmlth 

R.Wi 

YairoouUipgrt : 

Yanaotilh  Ubrury  AH!><>rluUDn.. 

Mrs.  LydlaC.  Mutllitws 

0.700 

WCUIOAS. 

Adrun 

rublk  Library 

Sr^irsircl  F,  IciTcIl 

W,H5 

AlUon 

do 

Eli«,bo(.h  FnrHhiiin 

«,m 

Allegan 

Lonora  R.  Porter 

ran 

Atpcns 

Emily  K.OUVM 

«,]no 

AiinArbM 

Nellie  B,Loilot 

Aimw  Von  vJkenburgh 

Bsjrlliy 

:::::di>::":::::::::::::::::::::: 

«;oo* 

Do 

SilEC  l.llTiirv 

Mnliy  M.  oniwrt 

U.300 

Bml«illarl»r 

10,400 

Bit  II  lipid* 

rhclm  Free  Llbrai;-.'!;!!;!!!!;; 

SST^SiTu":^::::  ;:::;: 

e.iGO 

CMlilLu- 

I'iihltr  l.l'mirv 

-   K,m 

Kr«l'iiWirL"l(.r;,rv 

Emily  n.  Ilobb 

BBSr 

rii-'iiuyom'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'."'.'.. 

AmyM.Brtl 

7,  SIS 

KloiTQi^  M.  Ilolnu-a 

XH^^lmt^^V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'. 

iMbif,.  Library .":::::::::::: 

.^dam  Sirohm 

IwisBS 

10,  &w 

rum«icV^VhlU''LibrirV.',"!!" 

Ltira  R.  nnibnkpr 

in,M3 

FmioQ._;::: ;::::. 

A.J.  PhillliKl'ubllc  Library... 

ElU  M.  Wllllnras 

in,*40 

Public  Luiary 

l*na  F.  ColdwclL 

m,m 

do ' 

1«?J3 

flmmvUle 

Sihoolttud  Public  LiLrary...... 

Alice  Fuller 

S>» 

Harbor  M[)riD  KB 

ChrWlnn  ArfwlniiunLlbmry.- 

Mra.  Dtnha  Fuller 

B,ais 

Mitoboll  Public  Ubmry 

MaryPnUt 

li:^ 

IUAIana/".\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Public  Llhr.iry 

Jennl?  R.  Knnlwj 

Hoiiuhi-n 

Harriet  U  AU™ 

13,  SW 

Ho«*ll 

"cmHHj'ip  1- ibrjry;  1 ";  11  ;;;;■,;  ^ ; 

E.  OtiidyiCook 

10,103 

Biidsgn 

Public  LlbTBcy 

Hlill-Fowlrr  Hcmorlil  Llhniry. 

Mamie  ft.  Ilarinij 

0,MS 

lonlii 

J<.a« 

Iton  MoiiniBin 

CnnifBle  Publis  Library 

Ixunoro  0.  Carponlpr 1 

Mi,S3) 

IroDWond 

CflnwuieLllHTicy 

aS?i?Sc°'Sra>VoA:;"i::::: 

SSK":'::::::::::::::: 

CnrnEgle  Public  Library 

M.O0O 

John  B.  Clea^^tlK^!r 

do '. 

Flora  B.  Roberta 

k'.om 

Urjiine 

Public  Brh^lJ.llmry 

Mri.  E.  Jennie  UcNui) 

^^'^I^^d:::::—:::: 

»a.<m 

Ixivtnl'".'.'//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

7,ara 

do 

^'.■■'^L.Wln^ 

(.600 

rily»mlhi.l 

i%sia 

K^m'"""'''"'"''" 

PfterWhli-l, 

M«S 

^.  K,  sinrkiand:::.:; 

a.iM 

a[.n-aPuLli;-Ljl,™rj : 

tur<iullaPlfllsler 

13, 24a 
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T 


Location. 


MICHIGAN— oontd. 


Monroe 

Mount  Clements. 

Muskegon 

Nilea 

PtiinestialaL 


Petookey 

Pontiac 

Port  Huron 

Do 

Portland 

Quinry , 

Ho3raI  Oak 

SaipBaw 

Do 

l>o 

St.  Joseph 

Soult  Kte.  Marie. 

Sturxis 

Teciimsoli , 

Three  Ilivers.... 
Traverse  City..., 
Ypeilanti 


HinfNKSOTA. 


Albort  Le.i 

Alexandria.... 

Anoka 

Austin 

Chishohn 

Cloquet 

Crookston 

Crosbv 

Diiluth 

Fninnjnt 

FiiriVxiuU 

Fermi-s  Kails... 

HtiBtin^i. 

Hibtiing 

Keewutin 

Little  Falls.... 

Luvunie 

Vfuikalo 

Minneapolis... 
Montevideo — 

Moorliead. 

Morris 

Mountain  Iron. 

Nonhtipld 

OwQtonna 

Pipestone 

Bed  Wins 

Rochester 

Bt.  Cloud 

81.  Paul 

l>o 

SftoJcCentor... 

Htill  water 

T'A'o  H:irf))rs.. 

VlrKlnitt 

WUhnjir 

Winona 


MI.SXI.S.SIPPI. 


Biloxi 

Clar*:^lalc . . 
(Jreimviile.. 

Jaclcson 

Meridian . . . 

Natchez 

Viclcibiirtr.. 
West  Point, 
YatooCity. 


Name  of  Ibrary. 


Dontth  liftDioriBl  Library 

Public  Library 

HaidEley  Public  Library 

IfuWio  lAbrary 

Sanii  Sarseot  Paine  Memorial 
LilM^y. 

Public  Literary 

I^adieH'  Library 

Xittdies'  Library  Association 

Pul>lif  Library 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Township  Library 

ButmanriBb  Memorial  Library. 

Blast  Hide  l*ublie  Library 

Hoyt  Library 

i*ublic  Library 

CarneRie  Public  Library 

Cam^e  Frm  Public  Library. . . 

PuUii^  LW^rarv 

Free  Public  Library 

Pubiii-  Wbrary 

Ladies'  Lilwary 


I'uWic  library , 

Free  Pnblin  Library 

PobHc  Library 

Caniefie  Public  Library..., 
FuMlc  Library 

do 

Carn^e  Public;  Library..., 
Public  Llbniry 

do 

do 

<lo 

.  ..do 

Public  aud  School  Library, 
Public  Library 

do , 

C4ime){le  City  Library 

Publu-  T/tbrorv 

d;> ". 

do 

do 

do 

('urnefie  Public  Library..., 

Public  I.»lbriiry , 

Freft  Public  Library 

PiiblU-  Library 

Canie;;Ie-Luvvi.h»'r  I.ibrary. 

Public  J.,lbriiry 

*lo 

d> 


St :ite  Library... 

BrjiMit  Library. 

Pin>Ii<*  I^lbrarv.. 

do '... 


.do. 
.do, 


Free  Public  Library 


Kini^'s  DouehtiTit  Library 
Camagie  Public  Library. . 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Pui>lic  Library 

Fisk  Memorial  Library . . . 

Public  Ubrary 

Camogie  Library 

Library  Aasociatiou 


Ltbraiian. 


Mn.  Jennie  S.  Wallace. 

AgHes  L.  Snover 

liOluF.  MiUer 

OrriU  P.  Cooitdse 

Ajneiia  T.  Pickett 


.\my  Lusk 

.Vgnes  P.  Pudworth. . 

Cera  M.  Ciirs<ui 

Katharyne  Bieneau... 
Edna  J.  Ikmdf ield . . . 

MuudS.  Bamea 

iaizal>eth  V.  Bnjcss.. 

.\iiua  Benjamin 

\fary  R.  Tiow 

Harriet  II.  .\nics 

M.  Bcmice  Tuacott... 

.Vdah  Shelly 

Alida  Patterson 

Eliiabeth  Widney... 

Sue  I.  SlUimuu 

Alice  M.  Wait 

Mrs.  I-uiT  B.  Loomis. 


Heurvetta  Armstrenir. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A .  McCord ... 

Mrs.  Cicorgia  A.  Gesii 

Taync  13ur«css , 

Marj5;irei  Palmer 

Nfildre<l  E.  *:Uey 

Kli*al»el h  Lomn»en 

Mrs.  William  C.  Deering 

Fnim^es  E.  Earhart 

Nflnnle  Bird 

.-^arah  E.  Le  Crone 

Amy  A.  L>ewis 

Stella  Telford 

Dorothy  Hurlbert 

irelon  Young  I*r:\ll 

i\fr.s.  Jenny  Liud  Blaiichard. 

Mrs.  n.  E.  llalbcrt 

Maud  van  Buren.  acting...., 

<ir:itia  V.  Countrvm.in , 

Edilh  M.  Crandill , 

Ethel  S.  McCubrey , 

A  i^nes  Torpev , 

SteJUi  Stebbins , 

.Mury  L.  Southworth , 

Carol  L.  Cl'ark«on 

..fayC.  Funk , 

fJroie  L.  Meyer , 

Edna  Eraerlck , 

Mrs.  .Marie  E.  »riok , 

^V.  1  )a w.son  Johnston , 

EliasJ.  I-len , 

Eva  M.  Davis , 

Marv  E.  Corson , 

Vivailale  Schultz , 

•  Jr<;(e  M.  Stevens , 

\my  Ilaiiscom , 

Jrtuwu'ttc  A.  Clork 


M.  T.  Rotlenb«^rg , 

Miss  Koyland  L.  Wilson.. 
.\rnanda  Worthlngton. . . . 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Marshall , 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Ilamm , 

M.  B.  Montgomery , 

Mrs.  C^lestino  W.  Forster. 

Lucy  Heard 

Mis.  F.  Barksdaie , 


Nam  Iter 

bound 

volumes. 


9.X24 

9.7.H 
7,0« 

e.om 
5.ono 

3,tfOi» 

4.5W 

3,330 

17,4*4 

36.000 

7,U9 
6.775 

17,463 
ll,7iT7 


7,H» 
9,(190 
•,43S 

8,ono 

9.000 
6,691 
5,000 
1,H09 

72, 3W 
5.907 

14,500 
7,550 
5»575 

22,600 
3,017 

•,as5 

4,346 

96.000 
384,763 
S,729 
8,109 
5,900 
5,133 
7,040 

18,S3t 
7,0» 
»,733 

15,000 

15, 0» 
161,609 

64,450 
9,508 

14,785 
5,509 

a0,0Q0 
4,383 

36.801 


3,500 
4,300 
10,000 
100,001 
7,001) 
3.000 
4,000 
3,503 
7.000 
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Location. 


MISSOUBI. 


Albany 

Bonne  Twre. . 

Carthage 

HannibaL 

Independenre. 
Jefferson  GHy. 

Do 

JopHn 

Kansas  City.. 
I^o'ii^iana. ... 

Maryville 

Moberly 

Kcrada 

St.  Jowpb 

St.  Loiils 

Scdalia. 

Sprbigfield... 
Trenton 


MONTANA. 


Anooiinda.. 
Big  Timber. 
Bimnps 


Bozeman . . . 

Bntte 

I>e«r  Lodge. 


IMllon 

Fort  Benton . 
Great  Falls.. 

H»r*Kn 

Havre 

Helena 

Do 

KaUspell.... 

Lewf.ston 

Livinjrston . . 

Malta 

MilwClty... 

Mli^ula 

Red  Lodge.. 


NEBRASKA. 


Aurora 

Doatripp 

Colli  minis 

David  City.... 

Fall:  City 

Fremont 

Grand  Island.. 

Ha^tinps 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Do 

MeCooV 

NebrasVaCity, 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth... 
York 


Name  of  library. 


Carnegie  Public  Library . 

Memonsl  Library 

PabMc  Lfbrary 

Free  Fnbflc  LIbr 

do 

do 


>r»ry. 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Lfbrary . . 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  PnbHc  Library. . 

do 

do 

Publir  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Jewi'tt  Nonis  Lfbrarv. 


Hearst  Free  Library 

Carncdc  Library 

Parmly  Billings  Memorial 

Library. 

Fr^e  Library  J. 

Free  Public  Library 

William    K.    Kohrs    Memorial 

library. 

Public  Library 

Cboutoaii  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library. .' 

Bljr  TTorn  Count  v  Library 

Canicpic  Public  Vibraiy." 

Public  Library 

State  Law  Library 

Piiblic  Library 

Carncr.ic  Public  Library 

do : 

Phillips  Coimty  Library 

Carnegi*^  Library 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 


NEVADA. 


Carson  City. 

Reno 

Tonopah... 


KKW  HAMPnHrRE. 


Alton 

Amherst..... 

Antrim 

Berlin 

Bristol 

Charlestown. 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Tublic  Library *. 

do ; 

Lydia  Brirnn  Wood  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Camcgir  Library 

Public  Library.*. 

Cit  y  library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 
Public  Liluary *. 


Librarian. 


Public  Library 

Town  Library 

James  A .  Tuttle  I^ibrary . . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Minot-Sleeper  Library 

Siliby  Free  Public  Library. 


May  Ersldne 

Fnuioes  Stevma 

AHceR.  Oladdon 

Nancy  C.  McLachlan. 

Carrie  Wallace 

JuHa  Andrae 

A.  J.  Mentoer 

Mary  B.  Swanwick. . 

PurdB.  Wright 

EHzabeih  Irwin 

Mary  Grace  Langan. . 

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Lee 

Many  E.  Barr 

Jesse  Cunningham . . . 
Arthur  E.  Boetwick.. 

Irene  E.  Blair 

HarTlct  M.  Horlne... 
Mr.N,  Maud  Crecelius. 


EU^abt'th  L.  Thomson. . . 

Caroline  Camos 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Garber,  jr. 


Ceneva  Cook 

CferlrudcXichols. 
Grace  Reely 


Marv  L.  Innes , 

Pauline  Madden , 

Louise  M.  FemaM 

W.  E.  Fcarls 

Mrs.  Mary  ¥.  Koman. . 

Josephine  M .  Ilaley 

Ashoum  K.  Harbour... 
Eli/.al>eth  P.  Ritchie... 

Clara  M.  Main 

Ruth  V .  Steiwlman 

Mrs.  Mac  White,  urging. 

Mrs.  Laura  Zook 

Elizabeth  B.Uowe II... 
Mrs.  M.A.Smith 


Lillian  Moore 

Mcrlyii  .\i)boft 

Host  luary  Riddell. . 
Lillian  .VI.  iMmpklns. 

Mary  IfutchiiiKS 

Sara  E.  Gossoliuk... 

Daisy  Hoiick 

Mrs.  TdaE.  Capps.. 
iU<-.  Pauline  Frank. 

Lulu  Ilorno 

H.  C.  Lindsay 

Grace  Willetts 

Aime  Stevenson 

Edith  Tobitt 

C.  Olive  Jones 

Ada  O.  Haggard 


Frank  J.  Pyne 

E.  X.  Damon 

Mrs.  Grace  R.  Moore. 


Annie  A .  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Wyman 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Perkins,  acting. 
lyOt tie  C.  Kalley,  acting. . . 

Mrs.  MaryA .  Dodge ^ 

Anna  L.  Webber 


Numl  er 

bound 

volumes. 


10, 949 

14,fW7 

16,(X<0 
8,206 

29,896 
236,000 
6,041 
7,655 
9,000 
3,000 

85,000 
fi01,319 

19,  M3 

15,410 
6,000 


15,640 

3,0()9 

1S,U00 

12,f.fi0 

48,?37 

6,500 

8,778 
8,000 

23,067 
1,8.50 
4,345 

65,000 

32,000 
7,225 
6,.'i.W 
7,2U0 
2,620 
7,000 

21,000 
3,000 


5,466 

11.9S0 

5,  COD 

0,500 

9,427 

10.000 

6,967 

9,051 

19.000 

A4.m^ 

75,626 

6,704 

7,000 

136,000 

7,345 

8,876 


81,186 

19,000 

8,600 


4,000 
6,030 
7,000 
9,882 
8,4.16 
8,000 
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Location. 


NEW  HAMPSIIIUE— COntd. 


Claromont 

CoU'brooJf 

Concord 

Do 

Dover 

Dublin 

East  Di'iry 

EarlJafTroy 

Exotor , 

Fitzwilliam.... 

Franconia 

Franklin 

Orocnland 

Hancock 

Hanovrr 

Henniker 

Hinsdale 

Hollis 

Hudson 

Koene 

KJnjfston 

Lm^onia , 

Lancaster 

IvebaniAi 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Manohftsler 

Marlboro 

Mere<lith 

Milford 

Nasthtia 

Now  Hampton. 
Kow  IpswU'h.. 

Kewinarket 

Newport 

I'etcrboro 

Tortsimouth 

Rochester 

Tilten 

W'akenpid 

Walpolo 

"Warner 

Wlilfefield 

AVilton 

Wolfe>»oro 

^Vooll.sville 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Asburv  Park. 
^tlatillcCitv. 

Rayonne 

l^ell«^\'ille 

Remi^pisviJIe. 
RJoomfield... 

Brid'ietoii 

I'.urlin.irton.. . 

("Qimloti 

Crp.nford 

Dover 

Ka*it  Newark. 
Fast  Orance.. 

FMirewaier 

Klizabeth 

Fn^lcwood. .. 
<!lad>:tone 


filen  Ridjre.. 

HarUensack.. 

Hnddonfteld.. 

Ilobol-en 

Jersey  Til  y . . , 

Ke;imv 

I-akewood 

Lon^  liramh, 

Millville 

Montclair 

liorrislown... 


Name  of  library. 


Flske  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Tavlor  Library 

Janroy  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Abbie  Orocnlcaf  Library. . 

Public  Library .*... 

Weeks  Library 

ToHTi  Library 

Howe  Library 

Tucker  Free  Library 

Public  Library .' 

Social  Library 

Hills  Memorial  Library . . . 

I'ublic  Library 

Nichols  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

nty  Library 

Frost  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Gordon-Nash  Library 

New  Ipswich  Library 

Public  Library 

Richards  Free"  Library 

Town  Library .' 

Public  Library 

do 

Hall  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Pillsburv  Free  Library.... 

Public  Liljrary '. 

< Jrcgg  Free  IJhrary 

Brewster  Free  Library 

Free  I^ublic  Library . . 


Public  Libnwy 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  library 

Bernards  Library  Asso(lati<in. 

Jar  vie  MomorialLibrary 

Bridpeton  Library 

Burlington  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

Fast  Newark  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

Free  I^ibrary ' 

Free  Public  Li])rarv 

do : 


Librarian. 


Mr<«.  Mary  S.  Ide 

Sarah  E.RoIfe 

Grace  Blanchard 

Arthur  11.  Chase 

Caroline  n.  Garland . . 
Minnie  E.  Lefllnfwell. 
C.  Louise  Bachcfder. ., 
Lucia  B.  Cutter 


Carrie  W.  Byington 

Annie  L.  Colby 

EyaM.  Aldrioh 

Mrs.  Barron  Shirley.... 

Lillian  A.  Odell 

.\nhie  L,  Putnam. 

KttaM.  Hark 

Mrs.  M.  Marion  Cole 

('barlotteS.  Slate 

M.  Louise  Strat  ton 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  I^slie 

Mary  L.  Raxton 

Mrs.  NelUe  F.  Ingalls... 

OlinS.  Davis 

Martha  W.  Brackett.... 

Emma  Morris 

Nettie  L.  Kelsea 

Jemiie  E.  Smith 

F.  Mabel  Wiuchell 

MaboUe  l'\  Derby 

Mrs.  Lillian  Wadleigh... 
A  nimbel  1  C,  Secombe. . . , 

iSarah  I*.  Barker 

Ina  A.  Birkford 

i'rani'os  L.  Nash 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mathes. 

Mrs.  Charles  Miller 

Ruby  Tillinghast 

Hannah  G.  Femald 

Lillian  E.  Parshley 

Marv  M.  Emerv 

AliieC.  Milliken 

Frances  M.  Sabin 

Mary  B.  Harris 

Alice  E.  Dodge 

Bessie  F.  Bales 

Elizal»cth  Brewster 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Chamberlin.. 


Gladstone  and  Pcapack  Public 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Johnson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library. .  .*. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Public  Library 

...do 

....do 

Free  Public  Library 

Morristown  Library  and  Lyceum 


Josopliine  W.  Porter.. 
AlvarettaP.  Abbott.. 

Marv  (J.  Peters 

.Mrs.  E.  A.  Shattuck... 
Katharine  D.  Hinman, 
Mrs.  Metta  B.  Ludey.. 

Emma  V.  Wallen 

L  vdia  West  on 

William  U.  Ketler 

May  D.  Bradley 

Martha  .\.  Burnet 

Thomas  J,  Carey 

Louise  G.  Hinsdale.... 

Clam  M.  Bet-kley 

C.  A.  (i"eorse. ..'. 

Irene  A.  Ilackett , 

J.  H.  Wood 


Margaret  D.  Brower.... 

Mary  Boggan 

A  nna  L.  Cawlev 

Thomas  F.  Hatfield.... 

Edmund  W.  Miller 

M.  Belle  KilUour 

Katharine  L.  Hinsdale. 

Mary  Clarkson 

Madeline  Powell 

AltaM.  Barker 

Mary  P.  Par.^ons 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


ll.Olir) 

3().O0O 

16G,(0i) 

47, «» 

6,nQr> 

7,741 
7,300 

ao,3S2 

8,000 

5,171 

11,418 

6,390 

7,047 

8,308 

7,000 

10,500 

5,647 

6,440 

21,253 

6,681 

94,000 

12,000 

7,974 

5,242 

12,000 

85,000 

7,000 

6,000 

13,204 

88,964 

16,272 

7,189 

6,230 

10,474 

18,000 

23,200 

»,097 

?,525 
,508 
11,000 
12,000 
•7,170 
10,070 
6,500 
6,000 


16,000 
38,000 
62.000 
17,132 

7,400 
19,342 
10.000 
20,503 
65,000 

7,500 

8,009 
10,454 
65.721 

5,521} 
54,748 

2,000 

10,742 

22,465 

8,000 

75,750 

187,374 

12,568 

7,400 

5,000 

4.000 

42,830 

15,000 
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LocatioiL. 


nssKT— oontinaed. 


Ik 

imswick. 


n. 

iinboy. 
•Id 


on... 
V 

•n... 
ray., 
lord. 


ille..-. 
)raiige. 
t 


id 

rken 

[obok«n. 
W 


XW  MEXICO. 

lardo 

terque 

d 


u  Vec^as. 
•'e 


NEW  YOKE. 


dam 
a.... 
I 


It 

mton 

lie 

Hampton . 

me 

rn 


dge... 

a 

Aigiia. 
)U.... 


iria. 
m.. 


(town. 


d.. 
cle. 
Ue. 


Name  of  library. 


LibrarT  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Oardner  A.  Safe  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Deonis  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

fVee  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library   and   Reading 
Room. 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Free  Library *. 

Free  Public  Library 

....do 

Salem  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

....do 

Mount  Tabor  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

State  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Public  Library 

do 

Norman  Crosby  Librury. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


Public  1  ibrary 

Free  Librury 

State  4. ibrary 

Union  Free  Library 

Young  Men's  Assxiution,  Cen- 
tral Librury. 

Y.  M.  A.  Pruyn  Library 

Swan  Library 

Ewell  Free  Library 

Free  Liljrary 

....do 

Seymour  Library 

Davenport  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  1  ibrary 

Erwin  Library 

Hampton  I  ibrary 

Public  Library 

....do 


Pratt  IfLstitntc  Free  Library 

( Irosvcnor  I  ibrary 

PuVilic  Library 

Hl-Jtoriral  Sjclety  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Wood  Library 

Public  1  -ibrary 

Freel-ibrary  (Benton  Memorial) 

Public  Library 

d) 

ITnion  Free  School  Library 

KirklandTown  Library 

City  Library 

Village  Club  and  Library 

Free  Library 

Fnmklin  Hatch  Library 

Heermance  Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 


Librarian. 


Adelaide  H.  Wright... 

Mary  N.Walker 

John  C.  Van  Dyke.... 

John  C.  Dana 

A.  Elizabeth  C'ase 

Irene  Calyert  Phillips. 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesson.. 

Edna  B.  Pratt 

George  F.  Winchester. 

Alice  Goddard 

Florence  M.  Bowman. 


Agnes  Miller 

Adele  W.  Lupton 

Elizabeth  B.  Campbell. 

Etta  Dayey 

Dorothy  E.  Burrows... 

Cornelia  Prior 

Elizabeth  Carter 

Julia  Schneider 

EmilieHill 

Charlotte  E.  Johns 

Howard  L.  Hughes 

John  P.  Dullard 

Minnie  O.  Clark 

Louise  I.  Maepherson. . 

Paul  M.  Konert 

Bessie  Smith 


Marv  Darbvshlro. 
Mrs.'n.  F.  t)ixou, 


Mrs.  Maud  C.  noffraan. 

Elisabeth  Cooley 

Nannie  Simmons 


W.  E.  Barron 

Bertha  Cudebec 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr.... 
Apne-s  H.  McCarthy. 
E.  Elizabeth  Barker. 


Mabel  McKay 

LillmnA.  Achilles 

Mary  E.  Patrell 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Cooley. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Homer 

Elizabeth  Porter  Clarke. . . 

Mary  L.  Dodd 

Ella  Sortore 

William  F.  Seward 

Mrs.  Alice  F.  Owen 

May  T.  Van  Scov 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman. . . 

Frank  P.  Hill 

Edward  F.  Stevens , 

Aupustus  H.  Shearer 

Walter  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Andrews^.. 

May  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mauzer . 

S  N  Lee 

Mr'<?.'Nellie  H.'  WliUs*. *. .*.*!! 

Fanny  E.  Wead 

Emily  F.  Becker 

Elizabeth  B.  Needham. . . . 

Marjjaret  E .  Meyer 

Ruth  W.  Raymond 

Elmer  E.Bell 

Grace  E.  Cokeley 

E.  Pearl  Wheeler 

Margaret  H.  Force 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

Susie  M.  Parker 

Stanley  S.  Kilkenny 


Number 

bound 

yolumea. 


2,400 

37,412 

63,000 

260,000 

b,075 

6,053 

42,976 

41,893 

74,467 

23,000 

58,545 

10,000 
19,400 

6,000 

3,100 

9,370 
14,141 

7,835 
10,640 
14,600 

4,100 

82.580 

110,000 

7,500 
18,000 
16,909 

9,385 


2,018 
9,644 
2,242 
3,a38 
7,700 
5,000 


6,000 

25,000 

477,506 

10,000 

23,813 

■ 

14,000 
5,800 

16,555 
K,l«2 

30,000 
9,000 
6,044 

44,000 
6,775 

ll,5tt2 
7,S53 
912.065 
115.000 
119, 4.52 
3fti,r>40 

40,000 
7,083 
6.000 
7,980 

10,019 
8,338 

10,000 

15,000 
9,746 
6,372 
6,700 
5,5H 

12,000 
6,225 
7,680 
7,0(« 
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L<K'  itlOll. 


NKW  YORK-ii-onlinued 


l^ylen 

Diiii^hk 

Ea-it  l.iiijiptjp... 

RlUuivlllf 

Kimir.) 

Emli^ott 

FreilmiiA 

Fnlton 

(jrf  :i*Heo 

Q^nevA 

G  len  Covf 

(ileiiN  Falls 

(iluv«rivill« 

Goiivtrnour 

Gr«en« 

Or«Mi]K>rt 

Greenwiv'h 

Haver«lriiW 


Name  of  library. 

L_ 


librarian. 


Nun!.r 

hoiirKl 

volunu-^ 


Hwkimer. 
Homtr.... 
Homoll... 
Hiidmn. . . 


H»intinjrt!>n 

Irvinjrton-on-M  ii.luiMi 

1th  i^a 

Jamt^-^town 

Jolm^nCity 

Johii'-t  ow  n 

KlTi«jiton 

1  jiiwrenPi* 

Liitk  Falls 

liookport 

l#vons 

M'irathon 

Wif1<l!etowii 

Mlllbrotk 

Mnrivia 

Motint  \>rnoni 

Kow  RtxhpHf 

New  Yi)ik 

Np^  York   J!iTn:iii-.i  I'.  <>.• 

Newark   

Nowburj'h 

NiaB»ra  Fall^ 

North  Ti)iitfwaii(l:t 

Norwich 

OirdpaslMirL' 

Oh":«n 

(")Ti!*onfa 

Ossininp 

O'j  weuo 

OWOFO 

Oxfopl 

OvstiT  \\:i\ 

I'almvru 

}*iifh'»-"i'' 

Pnok.^kUl 

r<'nti  Vjiii 

Pliltsbur- 

I'ort  Jloiiry 

l*f»rl-  Jer\i3 

Pot.«;<lairi 

Pniiffliki  vp>ie 

R"ii^-<el:ior 

Ruchp'4l<  r 

lo 

Rockvtllj*  Oilier 


8outhworth  labrary i 

Free  Llbcary 

PuMie  Library 

tiloele  Momorial  Library 

Free  l/ibrary 

I>arwin  K.  iiarkor  Library 

Public  Lilirary 

\Va«lNWorth  1  /ibrary 

Fre<»  Library 

Pu)>liP  1  -ibrary 

CnuidiUl  Froi«  '  ibr.iry 

Fr«»e  Lil>r:irv '. 

Il«a4liiu  U(>')m  A<>  i  Liti.>n 

Mo  >r«*  Mf-miiriil  1  il  ir:iry i 

firemuj  »rt  libmry 

Free  Llbniry 

Kiii^N   Dajxi'hter'''   Public   Li- 
brary. 

Fro*  Library 

PbillipK  Fr***-  '  il-iary 

Pubh"  LIbr.vry 

Hm<lri(.'k  1 1 11' Is  )!!  ('li  ,pu»r  I  iii' 
I  ibrary. 

Libniry  A.»ko  -iatioii 

Kic"  Puiili.-  I  il».-.uy 

Ciiiiftfiii  Llbr  ir\ 

Cinie!)  Libr.i'-v  V>i  >-' iatiuit .  ... 

Limo^  Pn>ii(i«Tei'.t  Jri»i''  ibmry 

.lohiL-^anCity  Librarv ' 

Public  Library 

ntvT  llvirv   ! 

lllPhShool  Library ! 

Piililic  Lil>rary I 

do 

Civinrinb  Fr«f»  Libr.»ry I 

P^'k  Mnmorlil  i  il»r:iry... I 

Mi'Mlff  »wn  1  iliniry ' 

l'r^«>  I  ibriiry ' 

Powers  1  ib'-iiry 

Pdblir'  1  ibrarv j 

Pnbhr  Llbrnz-v ' 

do 

Oin»rri"J  lW«r»".jL''i  I'nlili*-  l.iii.-iry. 

fr^  I'libhc  I  i\.\»T\ 

I'rcc  Library 

I'ublK   LOmirv 

.lo 

«;ii^aiJ«"V  M«MTH>rivl  i,il»r;iiy 

N  va'' V  Library 

Pu I »lic  Library 

....  do ". 

....  'i«^ 

t\f> 


Jennie  Kfflin«dy 

('arliua  M.  Muiv.hjw 

R.C.  Hedges 

Mrs.  li.  iJ.  J)em  iTiM 

Mr.i.  l\.:ilel>.  VTi.in«w 

Siar;-'«ry  ('.  Q*:,  loy 

Florence  S.  I.jli , 

FrtiviM  V.  Fi)r«yth j 

Ki liel  W.  Fra/.i»f 

M.ir!?irnt  A .  I liivci ' 

Ku::enio  C.  T homo 

'JLTirude  Fer?ii^im ' 

Lii(  V  Edel 

'M  •UioV.  Parker ' 

Mir>  ri^nniners , 

Mi  -  .ilwl  h  I  -r  il*» 

ItolJortL.  SUaiika 

\larv  K.  VanOrdcn 


K<lit.h  M.  Sheaf.... 
Mmrv  A.  Fcrtiu^u. 
M  irV  K.  Winil-.nr., 
Maud  A.  Vi'wo. 


('it  V  LiV»r.iry 

('obiirn  Free  Ll>>rarv 

M^m'Kii!  Librnry 

rr«v  LIbr.iry 

Kiti::^  "uiisht.«*ri  Fuv  Libr.irv.. 

PuMic  Librfiiy 

Field  Library 

IMihlic  Librarr 

do 

Shi'rman  FnM»  Library 

Frw  I  /ibmry 

Public:    Library    :iUil    Jiiadiiip 
Rmim. 

Adrianee  Memorial  Ltbrarv 

Hath-on-llud-iOTi  Public  Lti»i.jry, 

Piibli''  Libniry '. . 

ile\7i.)ld!i  LiUary 

Pul)li«''  Library..'. 


Mary  F.  Gaim^s 

Nt'Uie  Ma<'  (Mu'iu»y 

Kmnia  K.nodi>l 

M-irv  K.  MacA.  ;i.s.-istant 

]  .H'Vi  T .  H cmir^rHon 

ll:i7ol  K.  Kili\" 

K<iUierine  >L  S«>:iman 

Marion  He-b*'* 

K»"*<i  J^e  I  .  Krav 

Malwl  K.  Hi  liard^ 

Carrie  F,  Gate* 

M*-'.  Klla  W.  Lt*!)n;ird 

J.  W.  I  Ivinis  t>Ti 

M'.i'^v  K.  V:iTi  Kouroii 

M'  rllo  I     Ui'V 

Mr     S.iruh  A.  C.  Ibnler 

FraMt'ft'*  J>.  Th»mvin 

Mirv  v..  Hiiniinrion ' 

Filwi.n  If.  AnfU-r-tou 

I'-  ;  •  K.  Ilutne 

Ln  is.'  Mi'inuvui 

Lilliin  <».  Ks-j-brook 

i:»ri  \v.  iiri)Mn=n-: 

^Ir-.  M  try  T.  Wirren 

N.  LiHii^'  KiK  Kte^hler 

:i  Imi  L.  Powll j 

Mv:I    ■.  l<r.»ok< 

y.r-   Klizftb.Mh  \V.  Illiiokall 

Alniin  \.  Ix'Fevre ; 

Ui»t>»'r:  S.  KLilipy J 

N.^M-^  LnriiiL' 

Lilli  in  L  Km?rsMn .; 

Lnii'  V  S.imm«- '. 

M.iry  :^.  Aldricb ' 

Mr.^.  Alma  ! ".  C'lt-itead : 

biii'i  A.  Snr.iJiic ' 

ll.Mi'-intta  11.  Kimball ' 

F.rn'st  S.  >b«Il 

A  nriii  L.  Wab  <>ri • 

M:irL':irot  H.  Marsh 

Mr^-.  >a.lJe  A.  JJiJtby 


»•••«• 


Rome 

Rye 

Su>;  ILirbor... 

Ba)4>m 

btuunoLC  lAkiui. 
Bmugutk'S..,, 


Jorviw  Library  As.S4x;iaUcm 

Fre**  ReoillD);  Room 

John  Termain  Memorial  library. 

Bancroft  PiibUc  Lil)rar> 

Free  lyihrarv 

Public  Library 


.b>hn  C".  Siokley 

A  ho  \  -h t  on 

\Villi:iin  F.  YiHt 

.\iuii:  R.  CulliDs 

I>(i!-()lhy  M.  Cimncr  :md  Mn.  A. 
H.  ItMiker.  acting. 

Kiiiienit'  >'>t%tvens 

LucUa  Otis  Ht-.iman 

Mr.^.  (dive  P.  Yoim;i 

Frances  F.  IxM^hKiii 

MlHs  H.  IL  Wicker 

Alida  A.  MacAdom 


II," -1 
7..'v>« 

21 :  Ui 

io.«jr«j 

12.  S^l! 
32.02ii 

7.4*i7 

2.»ii.in 

4,441 
7,6«0 

fioo.ano 

ai,f»s7 

T;300 

».OQ0 

17,  «B 
9.7W 
29,226 
26.:t..«i 
A  .sfV) 
15,676 
10,  S6 

11, 4M 

11,«S 

5,000 

6.  WO 

17.061 

7,.'i75 

3«,2m 

42,(k« 

2,<»1.3*J 

252,313 

in,:ty7 

39,SS7 
2S.0W 
15.  WT 
14.056 
10,  «I 
19.3^3 
1S0I« 
15.  .^3« 
HLOiC 

ll.jitif) 

7,4:V, 

5.a7- 

7.  vy* 

ll.iiM 
9.6^ 

17,221 
9,  IK 

21  171 
7,975 

67,045 
9,675 

82,307 
8,  MO 


1: 


574 
;3I9 

12.009 
7,110 

vim 
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oiii(>-~niDLliitieil. 


■W»i*Wl'on'(Jj 
■WalllQKtnn..., 
VilntbiKlau. .. 
■WnahT 


FTm  Public  Ubratf... 

PobUcLlbriBT 

t'uniMiB  Libriry 

LtuwFuhllDUbrary.. 
Public  Libruy 

HuGllcLLbrary";;""! 


Un.  Addl«A.Vuid«D... 
Mrs,  Viola  A.  Wbcatoa. . 
Ura.Adololde  Taylor.... 


EIliabAthK.aUda.. 


J  Marvin  Ucinuriull.iiiriuy... 

I  Publlr  IJlnttrr 

.  I  Wnrdnr  Public  Mlrfury 


I'anifgle  riihuc  Libi 


.    Kiiuni  LrriihBDI 

.  AllrcHurnrwH 

.   J<'«<I>'I>,  Hnsliiwr 

.1  HcrbPrtH.HlrahliME.. 
.1  Mr!.HarrlB[i:.ll[liu.. 

'.'  lorarib  (1.  Bmitii'.;!;;; 

.'  JSlliabelli  JahnMni 

.!  KdllhK.llnlriiuaD.... 
.]  Hliiuie  Furifn 


H  Kiia  •!.  Mi'Klwa 


. 

Uary  E.  Elder 

C»race«  Library 

5j|,==..::::::::::::; 

ci^p-Rio  Library.. ::■.:"::::::: 

Ur°'T  "^''^linl' 

Uuii-aii- ruUlk  Librury 

lira.  Uiirry  D.  UbII... 

Public  Library....^. IV. 

^ft!".^uS:".'7■.::::::;::: 

Public  Library 

.uclflllaley 
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l>ocaUon. 


EGON— continiMd. 


wrd... 
let  on. 
md . . 

1 

to 

)a]Jcs. 


PEMNSTLVANU. 

mdria •.., 

town 

lore 

IS 

er  Falls 

Vvon 

yn 

ehem , 

Qsburg. 

lock. 

rord. 

il... 

T 


••••#••••« 


m 

•ndale . 
le 


gle. 
w.. 


•o 

^autvIUe. 


>lbville.. 
lohocken. 


»isport. 
iUe.... 


esne.... 

n 

wd  City. 


njrton... 

arg 

din 

antown . 

ver 

sburg.., 

0 , 

>ro , 

ton 

jstoad . . 

sdale 

oa 

ntowQ . . 
town... 


ett  Square . 

tftcr 

lorno 

lowne 

ion 

tbiirg 

Haven.... 
iesport.... 
h  Chunk.; 
vlJle 


•d 

ngahela. 


rose. 


t  Holly  Springs . 

lall 

ZSastle 

on 

stown 

I  East 

loot 

ty 


Name  of  library. 


Publio  Library 

UntttiUa County  Library. 

Library  Association , 

Publio  Library , 

State  Library , 

Wasco  County  Library, . . 


Memorial  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Spalding  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

do : 

Green  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

J.  Herman  Hosier  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library. . 

Free  Library 

West  End  l-Vee  Library 

James  A.  Stone  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Librarian. 


Elizabeth  Robinson. 

Sabra  L.  Nason 

Mary  F.  Isom 

Flora  M.  Case 

Cornelia  Marvin 

Corinne  A.  Metz 


E.  P.Walker 

Isabel  McC.  Turner 

M.  Rebecca  Lingcnfeller. 

Helen  Thurston 

Elsie  Rayle 

Mary  D.  Parmely 

Ethel  M.  Johnson 

Elizabeth  D.  Burrows . . , 


Thomas  Beaver  iiil»rary 

Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Fallslngton  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Assooiat  ion 

Friends  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Union  Library 

labile  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Abington  Library  Society 

Cambria  Free  Library 

Publie  Libniry 

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Library 
A.ilerr  Smith  Memorial  Library. 

Langboriie  Library 

Free  I*ublic  Library 

Public  Library 

Iliramclreicht  Memorial  Library 
Annie  Ualenbake  Ross  Library* . 

Carnegie  Free  Library '. . . 

Dimmick  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Lit>rary 

Homestead  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Susquehanna  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 
Amelia  S.  (^iven  Free  Library. . 
Carnegie  Library  of  Homestead . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Newton  Lii)rarv  Co 

William  Mc<:ann  Library 

MK'ord  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 


(Jeorge  H.  L<amb 

Susan  L.  Sherman . . . . 

Mary  P.  Rogers 

Clara  B.  McJunkin.... 

Sadie  L.  Parsons 

Helen  Hathaway 

William  Homer  Ames. 


Emma  L.  Rood 

Dorothy  M.  Cochran . 
Murtle  C.  Tubman . . 
Florence  Moulthrop. 


Margaret  M.  Whiteman . . . 

Mrs,  S.  M.  Akcn 

Mrs.  Emma  A .  Dean 

F'rances  L  Nilcs 

Janet  Bird 

Helen  M.  Sen-ill ; 

Charles  E.  Wright 

Henry  F.  Marx 

Mrs.  Katherlne  M. Charles. 

Mrs.  Je^n  A.  Hard 

Mary  E.  Watson 

Americas.  Panton 

Mary  H.Clarke 

Hannah  M.  Jones 

Olive  M.  Ryder 

Alice  R.  Eaton 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery.., 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Yerkes 

Alice  WilligercJ 

W.  F.  StevciLs 

R.  T.  Davles 

Lillian  D.  Thompson 

Florence  M.  Ridpalh 

L.  Helen  Berkey 

M.  Leona  Peterson , 

.Mice  W.  Swayne , 

Helen  E.  Myers 

Ethel  O.  Praul , 

M.  Sophronia  Beatty , 

Irene  A.  Klick 

Emily  Clitigan , 

Florence  Uulings 

Marian  Price , 

Inez  CraiKJlc , 

rharl)tta  M.  Campl)ell 

Karlena  H.  Knuse 

Mrs.  Linda  K.  Wallace 

Mrs.  S.  E.Nicholson 

F.  A.  Alden 


Stella  Coodyear 

W.  P.  Stevens 

Alice  M.  Sterling 

W.  E.  Marlindcll.... 
Helen  A.  Boml>erger. 

Rebecca  M.  Ijcete 

Blanche  Mcllvaine . . . 
Emilys.  GleiAii...« 


Number 

btiund 

volumes. 


\ 


14,000 
276.447 

13,;!(K) 
135, 000 

14.274 


4,ft.S8 

15,200 

8,000 

7,125 

14,000 

2,700 

6,000 

15,000 

8,353 

70,000 

22,070 

4,goo 

5,050 
8,109 
4,000 
8,137 

18,000 

11,000 

fl,783 

3,500 

IS,  000 

5,587 

7,000 

7,300 

16,385 

7,000 

27,000 

31,956 

4,119 

64,000 

10,000 

6,097 

10,880 

31,703 

15,230 

21,000 

1S<>,(KK) 

16,000 

20,000 

46,374 

5,000 

3,319 

12,  .SCO 

29,  (KW 

7,.yX) 

5,200 

16,034 

6,800 

5, 5(X) 

7,443 

5,000 

10,0il0 

14,000 

15,675 

9,(KX) 

7,815 

3,000 

3,743 

10,000 

5,800 
60,000 
10,061 
9,000 
8,205 
5,500 
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FmoLItinrr -.. 

IMbllc  Library  of  the  rb« 

vlIlrfMiBatDIMrl<>t. 
rarn«El<'  ynr  l.Diniry  ol  .' 

ghuiT. 
Cuiwdr  tUtary  at  I'lllslmi 

Vrec  Llbrnry. .  „ 

Piibllt  l.ll.riry 


RUtlBT  fia 

PrtLuWK-. 

Bprtmd'ilj 
Btwlloii... 


Itftlrv  l^irk  1. 
Publlr  MKrro  " 


itiilth  pBturson 

ICiWwd  A-HovfJt... 


Yirt  PiiWip  l.tlirsiy.. 


l)*rrtolB  MoCVrty-.. 
.    U  R.I|«GlBIH. 

!i  UUT  tt«d]rT    

jMiUli^l^Httle 


iT^. 

WiBhinirion 

BSCu, 

'i«nPw»uhBwy. ..,".'■.;;::; 

SlfSSS:::::;:::::: 

niiiinii  wrjisr>. 

i«»™,- 

Yurrtleyilll.&mry 

FrwLlhrBTT 

aSSi;:: ::::::::::  : 

;liiiKiiril  Thiira'on.. 
'y  WiiOilnifltiilll!!! 


Onitnil  Fnllii 

nmnplun 

Stel  tlrrrnirirb... 
EHt  I'mi'iilcni.'*... 


^tJ.  f:ira«  i.  BridiWl.l. 
Mr..  KJUll  H.  aiiuninirtV. 


i-MiiV.. 


.1  PnUeUlMHy 

.1  l>iuurwDri.hy  Public 


■Klibmry... 


Ktaiialuu... 

J^kpwnnd,. ■..._.  >iiL... , 

Kiwiiiirt I  Pmnli.'*  UlinuT 

im I  Rri  1*00.1    Ijlwirj'   and    Alhfr 

OakLuwn J  FtaB  Public  l.ihrar 

l-mitiwtoi Tijliofifi  foak  aaylM   puiiUc 

,    SarragoiBijtl    IJItmj'   A*wci»- 

Pxifbaacvmij  Fnv  l.lbi 
PDbibpr 


,    AllivW  Mmw 

t'ur«It  Hurllni^rTia 

.    IJomS.Xmi 

.1  Pnuitill.  wight 

..  Mw1UK.l4s.vilt , 

p:!..  niucll«r...., 


(Ulwr  villi 


AtUDgUD  PiAttc'l.l 


Alli*K.  PnttM 


PahBn  Ubniy 

£Mt    Pravlilniai   Ctikth    Frv 

l.auDi  lS«e  Ubrtry  

WUJUidp  Ball  Fn«  Lllmry.. 

OeOTOD  mil  Free  Ubmy 

PuWIemiiMy 

ilnriia  ImrllUM  Ubntrr 


Vrliiil.  l-binipa.... 
n'llllulE.  Fnatnt... 
H«rWrt  O.  DrttfiWD. 
Miirv  F,  Waltair. 
Mn.  Oirrti "  "  ' 


Mrt,  Mwy  I.  B.  Plira 
.Vnuie  L.  V.  Adtnu. 
Jmrph  1..  PBKOok.. 


F0B1IC  AXD  S0CIXT7  IJBRABIBa 
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Liocatiaii. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


AndBrsom.. 
CharlteUm. 
Cahimbia.. 
Gftffiw}'... 
i^reeKviile. 


li^jaArUuibiirs. 
1.  nioo 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Name  of  library. 


Piri>lte  TifRnrary......... 

LUbrary  Sodsty 

BtatsiJbrary 

Caraecrto  Ffw  Library., 
lieblett  Free  Library. . 

PobUcUbrary 

Kennedy  Free  Library. 
Carne^e  Free  Library.. 


Aberdeen... 
Dead  wood.. 

T.ead 

MlUtell.... 

Pierrp 

Do 

Redfleld.... 
Sioux  Falb. 
Vennilion. . 
Yankton . . . 


TE!0«E8AEJC. 


Chattanooga. 
Harriman... 
Kno.xviIie... 
Memphis.... 

NaahVillo 

Do 

Bajby 


TBXiifl. 


Abilene 

Atisitin 

Beltoo 

Brenhaoi. .. 
BFOvnAvood . 

Bnran 

Ch*biimc . . . 

Coleiiian 

Corsicana. .. 

Dallas 

Deni.-^on 

FJ  I'a-c 


Alexander  Mitchell  T/ihrary . 

Public  Library 

Hearst  Free  Library' 

Carnegie  Library , 

do 


State  Library 

Carneide  I  ihrary 

Camei:ie  Free  Mbrary. 

Carnegie  Library 

do 


Public  I.ibrorv 

do 

I.awson  McOhee  Library 

Cossitt  Library 

Carnede  Library 

.*■  tate  Library 

Hughes  Free  Public  i.ibniry 


Carnpj^e  Public  I^ihrary, 

State  l.il>rarv' 

Carnewo  Puf>Ilc  l.ihrary. 

Public  Li>>rary 

Carnc^'io  1  iliriiry 

Carnej'ie  l*ul»lic  l.ihrarv. 

do '.. 

Pubfic  Library 

do 

do 

XXI  Club  Lii.rarj' 

Public  l.ibnirv 


Fort  V.' Off h ■  Carneaie  Public  l.ibnu-y.. 

Gainesville !  Publiv  I.ibrurv. 

Galvpst  OTi 

Oreeovillo 

Hooston 

Loekhart 

Memphis 

Palestine 

Port  ArthiM" 

San  Antonio 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Temple 

Terrell 

Tyler 

Vernon 

Waco 

WaxaJwchin 

Wharton 

Wirai3l)or»» 


UJAH. 


Cedar  City. 

Eureka 

O&rland... 

l.o^an 

Manti 

Moab .J, 

Murray. . .'. 

Op:«-J^ 

FarkCity. 
Faysoo.... 


Rijspnborjj  Library 

CariK'pi'*  'ibrnrv.". 

Lyc*Mim  and  Carucirie  Library. 

Dr.  T'uppno  Hark  Librtiry 

CarrK'gii?  Libriiry 

do 

Meim>riul  Librtry 

CivriM^H*'  I  Ibriry 

Public  l/ibr:try 

Cariif^de  Library 

do ■ 

CatT) -j^t^  Piiblic  Library 

Public  I  .ihrary *. 

Fn>f  Library 

Public  Library 

X.  P.  Sims  f  ibrary 

Public  Library. 

Camc^ic  Libr.ir>' 


Public  Library 
do ■. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Carni'de  Frw  Library. 

Public  library '. . 

.....do 


Librarian. 


Mrs.  O.  H.  CMffer , 

FllenM.  Pitz  Simons .. . 
Mra.  Virginia  G.  Moody. 

Mrs.  Pratt  Fierson- 

Mrs.  Rebecca  I  •<'al 

Looise  McL  McMa^U^*.. 

Mary  M.  Baugliam 

Miss  Xeely  Sartor 


NHmber 

bound 

volumes. 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Drum 

Mrs.  Klizabeth  S.  I'hclps. . . . 

Martha  F .  Livin«toB 

Alma  Thomari,  Alice  Stsong. 
Mrs.  Maid  Russell  Carter... 

Doane  Ro(>inaon 

Myrtle  Francis 

Albert*  A.  C^iilln 

Bemice  iSwezoy 

Jmsie  Bartholomew 


Margaret  8.  Dun  lap 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Katon 

Mary  T.'.  Rnthrock 

Charles  I>.  Johnston 

Marfcaret  Mc?^.  KerdieytU. 

Mary  Skeffinjrton 

Helen  H.  Turner 


Emma  L.  Tavlor 

Kll^ab^nhlLWest 

Kmma  Ivoe 

.\mn?tto  Rav 

Pink  V.  Xo*l 

Miffi  Willie  Roiors 

R-bt-cca  R'vall 

l^lrs.  Colo  I  >wis 

Mrs.  MalticC.  Hoa<»ton 

notAV  T.  Wiley 

.Mrs.  W.  C.  Kliur 

Mr<.  M:iud  P.  :-ullivan 

Mr.N.  {.Tiarlci  >-clu-alK>r 

I  ilTian  ("!  1  mU*r 

Frank  C.  Pattfu 

\(\\  Peuninjrtou 

Juha  Ideson 

Mtv^  Camp 

.Mrs.  W.  C.  Milam 

Nrr;.  Rrttv  Reiur.iu- Perjfiuon 

Wrs.  Edward  8.  Carter 


.Nfrs.  XoraK.  W»»einj. 

Vfr^.  .1.  D.  (Jre^n 

Mrs.  W,  S.  Hands 

.Mrs.  Preston  Cobb... 

Kditb  .V.  Pholi>s 

FlorA  K.  T  own»y 

Pajlino  .MfCauiey.... 
fn'uc  P.  Gallaway... 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Autla 

Mrs.  T.  W.  bwseman. 


yfrs.  E.  Crane  Wat.son 

Mrs.  La  V.  L.  Tomlinson. 

I  illian  Astlc 

.Mar;4ariH  Wilkinson 

Clara  Forns worth 

Edna  Bankhead 

V'iyian  Wallace 

Qracc  W.  Harris 


Mrs.  Fiodlayson « ....\ 


5,«00 

47,000 

fiO.OOi) 

12.916 

8,  l»i 

«,000 

9,000 

4,  lt)-J 


14.  im 

9,077 
6.340 

4.:)?2 

17.  \^) 

4  rm 


45,794 

6.000 

1S.2»G 

113  :  3 

81. (V);) 

100.  ny.) 
7.  Ofr) 


37  •>  I) 

:j.  '•;.-, 

4.S-..'J 

4.  Vii 
.).  (»:» 
8.S:{t 
3.<)i<) 

12  o.K) 
on  ly) ) 

2.'H>:) 

12. S26 

ZTk  321 

4.t.W 

63,500 

8.(100 

50,000 

5.000 

2.025 

3.500 

11.000 

49.001 

5,  .31)0 
2. 376 
6.34^ 
5,  HTui 

10. 150 
4,0(M) 

24,413 
7.500 
3,500 
2.500 


3,330 

3.yrtl 

2.  Zvi 

2.022 

2,8.« 

2.708 

2,  UTS 

21.4.)rt 

10.000 
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Location. 


UTAU— oontlDued. 


Provo 

Richfleld 

Richmond...., 
Bait  Lake  aty. 

Do 

6pringvilie.... 
Tooele 


VKBMONT. 


Barrc 

Dellows  Falls. 


Bennington 

Brandon 

Brattlcboro 

Burlington 

Cavendish , 

Chelsea 

l>anby , 

Derby  Line , 

Fair  Haven 

Lyndonville , 

Manchester , 

Middiebiiry , 

Montpelier 

Do 

Newburv 

Newporf 

Pittsiord , 

Poiiltney 

Proctor 

Randolph , 

Rutland , 

Do 

St.  Albaiw , 

8t.  John^Mirv...., 

8prini?neld.." , 

BlratTord 

Ver^unes , 

Water  bury , 

Windsor 

Woodstwk 


VIRtHMA. 


Alexandria 

Farmvlllc 

Fredericksburg, 

Lynchburg 

Newport  Mews. 

Norfolk 

Granite 

Portsmouth..,, 

Richmond 

Waynesboro 

Wiui;h»?.stiT 


WASHINGTON. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

.....do 

do 

do 

State  Library., 
Public  Library 


Librarian. 


Mario  Hedquist 

Mrs.  Olena  Christiausen. 

Lulu  Bumhom , 

Joanna  H.  Spraguc , 

H.  W.  Orifflth , 

Louise  Rowland , 


do ElUe  Marsden. 


Li- 


Aldrich  Public  Llbnu-y 

Rockingham    Free   Public 
brary. 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  l,i brary 

Free  library 

Fletcher  Free  Li  l>riiry 

Fletcher  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

(irilllth  Memorial  Library 

Haskell  Free  1 J  brary 

Ptiblic  Librarv 

Cobleiiih  I'ubfic  Library 

Mark  Skinner  Librur v .' 

Public  Library '. 

KoUoi^-Hubbard  library 

State  Library ". 

Tennev  Meni«>ri-.tl  I.lhr.iry 

CJoolrlch  Memorial  Library . . . . 

Ma<.'lure  Library 

Public  Library 

Fn'o  Libnu-y 

Kimlxall  Public  Library 

Free  library 

IL  ri.  Baxter  Memorial  Lil>rary 

Free  library 

St.  Johnsbury  Athiineum 

Town  Library. 

Harris  Library 

Bl-xby  Memoiial  Free  library . . 

Public  Librarv .'. . . 

library  A ssm-lation 

Norman    William.'*    Publi**    Li- 
brary. 


Ruthi'arker. 
Mrs.  Nellie  M. 


Plantier. 


Mrs.  Marv  A.  P.  Partenheimer. 

Mrs.  Id*  J.  S.  Kingsley 

Kdith  I.  Wright 

(icorge  D.  Smith 

K.G.  White 


Mary  J.  George 

Vera  H.  Griflith , 

O.  M.  Carpentor 

Mrs.  Margaret  <'<)]\ille, 

FUz;ilK»thC.  Hills 

Ivleauor  Kgglesf  on .... , 

Sus;m  K .  Archibiild 

I'.vrtvn  S.  Lease 

(}eorge  W.  Wine , 

KraiM'es  M.  Atkinson.., 

I  ii/Xa  M.  Siu-gent , 

Mary  R.  Allen 

Leila  M.  Vaughan 

Mary  K.  .Norton , 

l)o>i'»»rr.  Moultou , 

Luf'V  D.  Chf^nev , 

Mrs."  A.  P.  Riker 

BorlhaC.  Jenni^ion 

J'.dwanlT.  Fairlwnks., 
KliAal>elh  McCarthy... 

Helen  I>.  Moore 

Ldith  J.  Chamlx^rliu . . . 

Merlha  K.  Joslyn 

Jeiuiio  C.  Peniiiman... 
.Mire  L.  l\aton , 


Alexandria  I  i brary 

PublitJ  Lil>rary....' 

Wallace  Library 

Jones  Memorial  Libiary. 

Public  library 

do 

Orange  Library 

Public  librarv 

Stale  Library* 

Public  Library 

Handley  library 


Aliit^  J.  Green 

Martha  K.  Blantou. 
Sallv  N.  Gravatt... 
K.  Iv.  Peck,  acliiig. 
Gwendolyn  Kvans. 
Marv  D.'Prellow... 

I^*>llo  Mcintosh 

F.sfhor  M.  Wilson.. 
11.  K.  Mcllwainc... 

Lillian  Fox 

('.  Vernon  Kddy... 


Belli  n^hini 

Kverctt 

Hoipiiam 

Olvmi'ii , 

RiUsillf 

Seattle , 

Spokane 

Tiu'oma 1 ! do 

Wiilla  Walla I do 


Public  Library : !  Mrs.  K.  M.  Rvan 


Yakima ' do. 


do 

do 
State  Library 
Public  library 
do 

do [  Goorjje  W.  Fuller 

John  B.  Kaiser, 
Klltui  G.  Smith 


Fli>.abeth  II.  Topi-ing. 

A  lines  y .  John:»on 

J.M.  Kitt 

.Mrs.  Clalrt»  L.  Mill.'r.. 
Jud"<on  T.  Jenniiigs... 


WtST  VIROIMA. 


Bhiefield.. 
Charlcilon. 


Do. 


Publii;  librarv 

Department  Archi\cs  and  His- 
tory. 
Pu  blic  Li  brary 


Siate  Law  Library , 


F.loauor  Stephens. 


Gcrtruiie  Oliver.., 
Wilson  M.  Foulk., 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Mrs.  Klizabeth  von  Schlccten- 

dahl. 
L.  U.  Wibon 


8.513 
2,486 
2. 793 
85.848 
I7.72S 
2.000 
2.615 


12.)«0 
12,500 

«,740 
7,475 
20,944 
40,000 
8,000 
9,825 
9,042 

8,«as 

6.000 

5,065 
19,094 

9,797 
31,404 
70,000 

8^190 
10,327 

8,500 

4.500 
10.000 

8,450 
22,473 
14,000 

9,000 
31,000 

9,330 

7,000 
10,000 

6,000 
17,000 
21,000 


9,000 
2,500 
6,500 
5,000 
9,000 
29,292 
3,000 
9,500 
115,000 
2,608 
9,000 


30,000 
12,560 

6^259 
34,000 

6^000 

206,132 

81,492 

85,451 

15,000 

9,061 


5,346 
78,001 

13,600 

19.000 
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Location. 


\nRGiKiA— contd. 


tit:. 


E^ton. 
iMirg. 
lllc.. 
ig.... 


WrsCONSTN. 


►n 

i 

3 

Dam. 


va  Falls. 

us 

ton 

1 


Name  ol  library. 


Public  Library... 

do 

Camogic  iJbrary. 
Public  Library.. 
Carnegie  Ubrary. 
Public  Library... 
do 


lire 

illc 

u  Lac., 
kinson. 
Rapid.s . 

Jay 

rd. 

I 

lie 

ina 

a 

u 

i« 


Free  Public  Library 

do 

Vaughn  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Williams  Frtc  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Arnm  Public  Library 

Public  Library .' 

do 

Eagt'r  Frw  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

DwiRhl  Foster  Public  Library.. 
T.  iL  Sci>tf  Free  Library. ....... 

Kcllopfj  I'ublic  Libnu-y 

CorncKic  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Gilbert  M.  SimmoiLs  Lii)rary 

Public  Librurv 

do 


Librarian. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Miss  S.  Scollay  Page. . . 

Pauline  Shrivcr 

H.  F.  GrilTcy 

Miss  l^ewis  Harvey. . . . 

Anna  E .  Tavlor 

Bertha  K.  Chadderdon. 
KttaM.  Roberts 


eneva I do 

1 Free  Library 

State  Library 
*-oc. 
ic.. 
eld. 
a... 
anie 


kee.'... 
i»oint 


lOWOC. 


I'ublic  Library 

Stephcm-on  Piiblic  Library 

Free  Library 

Elisha  1>.  Smith  Librarv 

Taint cr  Memorial  Free  J.ibrary. 

T.  IL  Scott  Library 

I'ublic  Librarv 

do. 

Arabut   I-.udlow   Memorial   Li- 
brary. 

Public  Librarv 
do. 

Famsworth  I'ublic  Lil^rary, 

I'ublic  Library 

Frw  I'ublic  Library , 

I'ublic  l.ibrary , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  Library 

...do '. 

jcis '  Salzinatm  Library 

j^an ....I  Public  Library... ; 

I  Free  Library.". 

Pulilic  Library 

Point do '. 

r do 

UTi do 

)wn Free  Pul)lic  Library , 

(ha Public  Library — ' 

a do 

I do 

tosa do 

Ills do 

atcr do 


inder 
Jce.. 


Grace  W.  Estes 

Agnes  L.  Dwight 

CMeM.  Fcniielly 

KateM.  Potter 

Ilaltie  A.  Doolittle 

Nellie  B.  McAlpine 

Margaret  Biggort 

Marion  E.  Bryant 

Nellie  A .  I/Oomls 

Hattie  B.  Greene 

Ix^ila  A.  Janes 

Helen  S.  Mathews 

Laura  M.  Olscn , 

MaeO.  Phillips 

Callle  Wiedcr , 

Mrs.  Wini/rcd  L.  Davis. 

KdlihL.  Rablln 

Deborah  B.  Martin , 

llarrirtte  IL  Withrow.. 

Lucille  C.  Mcnkey 

Mary  A.  Egan...I , 

LillumE.  Bell 

Cora  M.  Frantz , 

Lillian  F.  Bamsay , 

Lilly  .M.  E.  Borrcscn 

Gertnide  J.  Noyes , 

Mary  A   Smith , 

t;ilson  G.  Glasier , 

Martha  E.  Pond , 

Ghidvs  May  Andrews. . , 

CarofineC.  Shaw , 

Lucy  L.  Pleasants , 

Mrs,  Essie  Nickerson 

Elizabeth  Burke 

Charles  E.  Mcl.*negan. . 
Margaret  A.  Crawford.., 
Kat  herine  Smock , 


WYOMING. 


3e. 


<'gic 
5  Lit 


Carn< 

Stale  Ivibrarv 


Public  Librarv. 


)n I' inta  County  Public  Library .. 

5 Carnegie  Public  Library 


Ida  B.  Kellogg 

Anna  U.  Jones 

Malvina  G.  Clausen 

Fdilh  K,  V'an  Eman 

Mary  E.  Porter 

Frances  A,  Hajuium 

Jessie  W.  Bingham 

Odile  M.  Demers 

Blanche  Thompson 

Kev.  Dr.  A  C.  Breig 

Bertha  Marx 

Jennie  Scouten 

Pxlith  Kechcygl 

Mary  Dunegan 

Blimch  L.  rnterklrcher.. 
Mrs.  May  M.  Greenwood, 

Vivian  G.  Little 

Clara  E.  Shadall 

(  lara  L.  Lindsley 

Cora  1 .  Lansing 

Grace  E.  I,oveland 

Winnefred  Bailev 

Ella.V.  Hamilton 


Mrs.  Luella  G.  Moore. 

Agnes  R.  Wright 

Bcsse  N.  Blackham.. 
William  S.  Ingham... 


2,200 

3,600 

3,967 

19,276 

14.737 

4,603 

38,725 


11,3M 

14,285 

8,368 

10,  111 

10,7lf 

17,614 

5,986 

9,990 

5,886 

6,000 

6,168 

7,500 

25,918 

6,896 

23,461 

5,000 

10,100 

35,000 

4,800 

5,880 

19,864 

5,918 

37,000 

5,587 

26,211 

6,500 

39,100 

61,000 

15,436 

16,4€9 

8,782 

12,184 

13,649 

10,000 

350,000 

6.012 

10,321 

13,507 

6,100 

8,589 

34,793 

12,523 

34,200 

6,964 

0,500 

6,600 

15,000 

16,493 

9,39S 

4,171 

6,906 

37,350 

5,849 

8,864 

7,591 

7,988 

11,781 

7,205 

4,000 

8,896 


17,000 

40,00i 

7,959 

12,500 


STiSTl"— IS- 


IS 
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XXXI. — Directors  op  Library  Schoolb. 


Loration. 

Name  of  iustitatlon. 

Director. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Rivor-iide  Cal 

Public  Library  Trainlne  School 

Marion  L.  Horton,    act  in: 

principal. 
Joseph  F.  Daotela,  dinvtor. 
Boiilah  Mumm.  In  chars«*. 

Ri vorslde  Library  Sorvico  Schtwl 

8;icriiinpnlo.  Cal 

California  Stale  llibrary  School 

Atlanta,  da 

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  Library) 

I'nlversity  of  Illinois  Library  School 

Tommie   Dora    Bsrker,  '!t- 

Urbana.  Ill 

rector. 
Phineas  L.\Vinddor.<Ureot<jr. 

Boston.  Mass 

Simmons  Collefse  School  of  Library  Scienoe.. . . . . 

St.  Louis  Library  School 

June  R.  Donnelly,  dicector. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Arthur  E.  Bostwkik,  direc- 

Albany. N.  Y       

New  York  Stato  Library  School 

tor. 
James  I.  Wyer,  diroctor. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  director. 

Hrookfyn,  N.  Y 

Frail  Institute  School  of  I-ihmry  Science 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Syracuse  Uniyerslty  Library  School 

>:cwYork.N.Y 

SvTftcuse.  N- Y 

Ernest  J.  Baeoe.  principal. 
Earl  E.  Sperry,  director. 
Alice  8.  Tyltr,  director. 

Clevelana.  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  Library  School  (Western  Re- 

serye  University). 
Carnegie  Library  School 

PItNburch.  Pit 

John  H.  Lecte,  director. 

Seal  tie. '  Vash 

University  of  W  asliington  Library  School 

Wiscon.sin  Library  School  (Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin). 

William  B.  Henry,  director. 

Madison.  Wis 

tor. 

XXXII. — Directors  op  Schools  of  Philanthropy. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

• 

Director. 

Chicairo.  Til..,  ^..,..,...-. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

School  for  Social  Workers 

Graham    Taylor,    pnsa- 
dent. 

Boston.  Mass 

St.  Tx)ui8.  Mo 

St.  Louis  School  of  Sociolojiv  and  Economy 

New  York.  N.  Y 

New  York  School  of  Philanihropv •  Porter  R.  !.««. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pennsvivania  School  for  Sotnal  s«*>rvice 

Bernard  J.  Newman. 
Stuart  A.  Queeo.      . 
H<nry  n.  Hibbs^jr. 

JSonston.  Tex  

Texas'Sdiool  of  Civics  and  Pliilnnthronv 

Richmond.-  Va 

School  of  Social  Work  and  I*ubUc  Health 

XXXIII.— Educational  Boards  and  Foundation.^. 


Name  of  board. 


Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion. 

Baron  do  Hirscb  Fund. . . 


Carnegie  Corporal  ion  of 
Ni'w  York. 

Carnegie  Foimdatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teachlne. 

General  Euucatiou  Board. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund. 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
ForiMfm  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachers. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund 

Rockefeller  Fouudatiuu... 
RusselJ  Sage  Foundation. . 


President. 


J.   H.  Dillard,  Charlottes- 
\ille,  Va. 

B.  S.  Benjamin,  1019  MuMi- 
son  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Carnegie,   2    Ea^t 
91st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


H.    8.    Pritchett,    576   6th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Buttrick,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.   Y. 


Clyde  Furst,  f>7rt  5th 
Ave,  Now  York, 
N.Y. 
Abraham  Flo.xnor.  01 
Broadway,  Xi'w 
York,  N.  Y. 
James H.  THUard,  Charlottes-]  Miss  ( J.  C.  Mann,  Char- 

vllle,  Va.  ■ 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
116th  St.  and  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


1.  N.  Phelps-Stokes,  chair- 
man, 100  William  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gcorjie  E.  Vincriit,  .N'ew 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  604  5th 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Secretary. 


Meeting. 


John  T.  Emlen,  4th     New  York.  N.  Y..  1918. 

and  Che.'<tnut  Sts., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Max    J.     Kohler     52  !  New  York.  N.  Y.,  last 

William    St.,    New        Sunday  In  January. 

York,  N.  Y.  j 

Tames    Bertram,    576  I  New  York.  N.  Y. 

r>f  h  .\  ve. ,  N«*w  York, 

N.Y. 


lottesville,  Va. 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
IKithSt.ami  Broad- 
way, New  York, 
N.Y. 

An.^on  Phclus-Stokes, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

Jerome  D.  (Jrcene,  61 
Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  y. 

John  M.  (?lenn,  130 
East  22d  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


New    York,    N.     Y.. 
December  5. 191& 

New    Ycrk,    N.     Y., 
December,  1918. 


New    York,    N.    Y., 
November,  1919. 

New    York,    N.    Y., 
December  4. 1919. 

Monthly,    October   to 
May.  inclosive. 
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XXXIV. — Church  Educational  Boards  and  Socibtibb. 


Name  of  board. 


Preddeot. 


Secretory. 


Cotinci]  of  Cbttreh  Bovdjt  of  Education  in 

the  United  Stotes  of  Amerlea. 
American  Baptist  Education  Societj 


American  Chriftian  CooYontion,  Depart- 

mcnt  of  Education. 
American  Unitarian  AMOdatioa,  Committee 

on  Education. 


Conj^regational  Education  Society 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Board  of 
Education. 

Mennonltes  of  North  America,  General  Con- 
ference, Baaid  of  Education. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

ICethodist  Episcopal  Churob,  South,  Board 
of  Education. 

National  Baptist  Convention,  Educational 
Board. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of 
Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  Amerioa,  Board  of  Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stotes 
of  America,  College  Board. 

Prc8b3rt«rian  ( hurch  in  the  United  Stotes 
(Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Qoncral 
Board  of  Religious  Education. 

Belormed  Church  in  America,  Board  ot 

Edacation. 
Society  of  Friends,  ^-years'  meeting,  Board 

of  Education. 

Society  of  Friends,  General  Conference, 
(  onunittoe  on  Education. 

United  Kvanxelical  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 

I  nitcd  i^sbyterian  Chiuxih,  Board  of  Edu- 
eutiun. 


James  E.  Clarice,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain, 

(IranWIie,  Ohio. 
W.  O.  Sargent,  Providence, 

R.I. 


C.  F.  Swift,  Denver,  Colo.... 

R.  H.  Crossfieid,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

A.  J.  Turkic.  11  Riverview 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

H.  H.  Ewert,  Gretna,  Kani- 
toba. 

William  F.  McDowell,  1509 
Ittth  St.  N.  W.,  Waking- 
ton.  D.  C. 

W.  B.  Murrah,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

T.  J.  Searcy,  385  South  C  yn- 

thia     Plaoe,     Nashville, 

Tenn. 
£.    D.    Burton,  cliainaan. 

University    of    Chicago, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Charles     Wadsworth,    Jr., 

58W     Overbrook     Ave., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Edwin    .\.    McAlpin,    jr., 

Madison,  N.  J. 
Wade  Sheltman,  Room  410, 
Urban  Bklg.,  Louisville, 
Ky 
Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  74  Vande- 

ventoK  Place,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Elias  W.  Thompson,25  East 

22d  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
David  M.  Edwards,  Earl- 
ham    C\>llege,    Earlbam, 

Ind. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swarth- 

more,  Pa. 

Franklin  Schlcgei,441  Chest- 
nut St..  I^ncastcr,  Pa. 

David  F.  Matchett,  A133 
Elli;j  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Robert  L.  Kelly.  19  South 
La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  HI. 

Frank  W.  Padellbrd.  706 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hugh  A.  Smith,  Warren* 
Ind. 


Frank  M.  Sheldon,  14  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
0.  D.  Edwards,  Columbia, 

Mo 
E.  e'  Blint,  Leechburg.  Pa. 

J.  H.  Langenwalter,  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio. 

E.  S.  Tipple,  Drsw  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Madison, 
N.J. 

Stonewall  Anderson,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

S.  E.  Griggs,  Memphis, 
Tt'nn. 

Frank  W.  Padelford.  706 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


James  E.  Clarke,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Henry  U.  Sweets,  122  South 
4th  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

William  E.  Gardner.  289 
4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Gebhard,  25  East 
22d  St.,  Now  York.  X.  V. 

J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Bertha    L.    Broomell.   15th 

and   Race  Sts.,   Philailcl- 

phia.  Pa. 
H.  H.  Thorcn,  1546  Barry 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ralph  D.  Kyle.  1^«  Kast  r3d 

St.,  Chicago,  ni. 


XXXV. — Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 
(Archdlocese-s  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Baker  City,  Orog 

*Baltimore,  Md 

♦Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,N.  Y 

BtifTalo,  N.  Y ..« 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Oliio 

Crookstpn,  Minn 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Rev.  JoscDh  A.  Dunney,  S.  T.  L.,  iaspector 

of  schools. 
Rov.  Hugh  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 

(Baltimore*  ity). 
Rev.  .\u:,'ustine  F.  Uickev,  S.  T.  L.,  dio- 

ecsan  supcrvi.sor  of  schools. 
Rev.  .lo.iepij  V.  S.  Mc   lancy,  inspector  of 

school^;. 
Rev.   Kninris  T.  Kanaley,  superintendent 

oi  paroviiial  school^. 
Rev.  William  A.   Ivane.  dlocee^an  superin- 

tenlent  of  [)<inK!!iiaI  schools, 
itev.   John   l^   (  luran,  suj^erintenjont  of 

schools 
Ucv.  John  P.  Funk,  diooeban  suiwrintend- 

ent  of  schools. 


Address. 


I 


454  Western  Ave.,  .Ml. any, 

N.  Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore;.'. 

Caton.n'Ille,  Baltimore,  Md. 

75  Cnion  Park  St.,  Boston, 

Ma.s6. 
749  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
1974    Sonera    St.,    Buflalo, 

N.  Y. 
1007    Superior    Ave.,    NE., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
150  East  First  .\ve..  ( olum- 

bus.  Ohio 
Crookston,  Minn. 
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XXXV. — SuPERiNTENDEXTfl  OF  Oatholic  Parochial  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Diocose  or  arohdiocose. 


Eric,  Ha 

Fall  River,  Mass 


FarKO,  N.  Pak... 

Fort  Wayne,  In  J. 

Cialvcston,  Tex... 

(}ro?n  Bay,  Wis.. 
Hartford,  Conn... 
Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
NashviUe,  Tenn... 
•New  Orleans,  La. 
•New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newark,  N.J... . 


*Orr4;oii  City,  Oreg. 
•Philadelphia,  Pa. . 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  oflicer. 


Rev.  John  M.  Gannoh.  D.  D..  D.  C\  L., 

superintenient  o( schools. 
Rev.  Fr.in«^is  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 

school  visitor. 
Rev.  L.  Damaso  Rol>ert.  diocesiin  school 

visitor. 
Very  Rev.  Jol\n  Bakor.  V.  G.,  inspector  of 

scnools. 
Rev.  .\.  E.  Lafontainp,  supcrintcnJcnt  of 

schools. 
Rev.  J.  B.  0'I..eary,  diocestm  <lirector  of 

schools. 
Rev.  I'eter  J.  Grosniok.  dioccyin  sui)crin- 

tenlent  of  .school?. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Fit^.jrerald,  S.  T.  L.,  dio  c  an 

supervisor  of  .schooN. 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  V.  Tohin.  sirxjrintend- 

ent. 
Rev.  8.  A.  Stritch.  D.  D.,  stipervisjr  of  di- 
ocesan schools. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  superintendent 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦St.  Louis,  Mo ' 

1 

•San  Francisco,  Cal ' 

I 
Spruigficld,  Mass 


Pyracuse,  N.  Y , 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  .\.  J 


Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  .s:ho.>ls. 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon.  .su{>crintendent  of 
si'hooN. 

Ilcv.  William  F.  Lawlor,  a-:.l<tant  superin- 
tendent of  S'hools. 

Hev.  Kdwin  V.  O'FIara,  <lio;c  ari  sui)erin- 
lendent  of  s<hools. 

Kev.  John  E.  Floo'l,  snperintonrhMit  of 
paroi-hial  schools. 

Rev.  William  P.  McNally,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  parochial  sihools. 

Rev.  Halph  L.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  st'hooN. 

Kev.  Joseph  S.  Cajiieron,  Ph.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  si'hooN. 

Rev.  I'atrick  Dooley,  superintendent  of  high 
S'hools. 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.,  superintendent 
of  sr-hools. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R,,  dioresan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Do;  le,  K-i'^tant  dio.-c-an  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Ch  jrlcs  F.  MoK\oy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  George  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
parochial  st'hools. 

Rev.  Willia?n  J.  McC'onnell,  su])erintcndent 
of  paro^'hial  schools. 


Address. 


Meadville,  Pa. 

274  Second  St.,  Fall  River, 

Mass. 
889    Hno    St.,    Fall    River, 

MaM. 
Valley  (Ity,  N.  Dak. 

1 1 10  Clinton  St ,  Fort  Wavn2. 

In!. 
Houston  Heights.  Tex. 

Manava,  Wis. 

340    Collins    St.,    Hartford, 

(V)nn. 
Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

2901  West  End  Ave.,  Nash- 

ville,  Tenn. 
2432   Napoleon    Ave.,    New 

Orleans,  La. 
32s  West  nth  St.,  New  Yprk, 

N.Y. 
SOS  East  3:th  St.,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 
91  Washington  St..  Newark, 

N.J. 
6ai    We.stside   Ave.,    Jewey 

Citv,  N.  J. 
62  North  16th  St.,  Portland, 

Ore^. 
242  South  2Jth  St.,    Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 
Twenty-ninth  and  Dickinson 

Sts..  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
110    North    Dfthridge    St., 

Pittshurgh,  Pa. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

IIOS  North  Jefferson  Ave..  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

1200  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

aft*)  (Tiestnut  St.,  SpringfleW, 

Maxs. 
Cathedral,  Syracu!«e,  N.  Y. 

525    Islington    St.,    Toledo, 

Ohio. 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


XXXVl.-  -Jewlsh  Educational  Ohgavizations. 


NATIONAL. 


Name. 


I're.<iding  ofTicer. 


( «  ntral  Conference  of  .\merican 
Kabbis.  Religious  Education 
ronimittee. 

('(inucil  of  Jewish  Women,  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

K(lu(  ational  League  for  the  Higher 
F.ducation  of  Orphans. 

Jewi-;h  Chautauqua  Society 


I'nlon  of  .\merican  Hebrew  Con- 
gre.?ations,  Board  of  Managers  of 
Synagogue  and  School  Jixten- 
sion. 


Moses  J.  Gries,  Cleveland,  Ohio. .. 


Mrs.  Euoth  Rauh.  ")S37  Bartlett 

St..  I'ittsburgh.  Pa. 
Samuel  J.  Wolfeastoin.  1621  Comp- 

ton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ja<'ob    Goldbaum,    Fels   &    Co., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Charles    Shohl,     First    National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Secretary. 


Joseph  S.  Komfold,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Leon  G.  Ball,  607  Shady 
Ave.,  PittsbuiKh,  Pa. 

Eugene  E.  Wolf,  336  Ensineeri 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jeannette  M.  Goldberg.  Jeffer- 
son, Tox. 

George  Zepln,  62  Duttenholer 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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XXXVI. — Jewish  Educational  Organizatioms — Continued. 


LOCAL. 


Name. 

Tresidlng  oflBccr. 

Secretary. 

Ilobrew  Education  Society  of  Bal- 

Baltfanore.  Md 

Hugo  Steincr,  Law  Bldg. 

M.M.  Kaplan,  34  Stuyvcsant  St. 

Bernard  M.  L.  Ernest,  31  Liberty 

St. 
Leon  A.  Kohn,  19  Sevniour  Ave. 

tiraore  City. 
Bureau  of  Eaucatioii  of  the  Jewish 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Community  of  New  Yoric  City. 
Fd^irfttional  AUian<*. , 

do 

Hebrew  Education  Society 

Newark,  N.J 

Hebrew    Education    Society    of 

Philadelphia  .Pa 

Bernard  Harris,  Stephen  Glrard 

Bldg. 
Oscar  Leonard.  901  Carr  St. 

I'hiladelphia. 
Jewish  Educational  and  Ch&rita- 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

ble  Association. 
Jewish  Educational  League 

• 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Sigmond  Saneer.  1007  Nu-holas 

Bldg. 

XXXVII. — International  Associations  of  Education.' 

American  University  Union  in  Europe.    Chainr.an,  Anson  I'hclps  Stokes,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secretary, 

Koger  Pierce,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Association  for  the  Inteniational  Exchange  of  Students.    Set  ret  ary,.  Henry  W.  Crees,  Caxton  Houi^ei 

Westminster,  London,  England. 
Bureau  International  de  Federations  d'lustituteurs.    President,  M.  Micras,  jr.;  secretary,  P.  Otto,  Bloe- 

mendaal,  Holland. 
International  Child  Welfare  Lcatne.    rre«;idcnt.  Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown,  117  East  2l!rt  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.:  general  secretary,  Mrs.  (ieorgc  L.  Wheelock,  331  West  101st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    I'rcsident,  G.  Klein,  Oottingen;  general 

secretary,  H.  Fehr,  110  Florissant.  (Jeneva.  Switzerland. 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.    President,  Albert  Mathiou.  Paris.  France. 
International  Federation  for  the  Devclopnient  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching.    Address:  L<5on  Genoud, 

Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae.    Prc^^idcnt.  Clare  I.  CoKan,  U703  Bidgo  Boulevard,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.:  secretary,  Helon  K.  O'Neil.  2.VJ  84th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
International  Kindergarten  Union.    President,  Caroline  I).  Alwm,  Mason  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary, 

May  Murray,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.    Next  meeting:  Bait nnore.  Md.,  sprinc.  1919. 
International  Moral  Education  Congress.    I'ernianent  (commission.    Address:  M.  Spiller,  South   IJill 

Park,  63,  London,  N.  W.,  England. 
International  Sunday  School  Association.    President.  W.  O.  Thomp.son.  CoUimbtis,  Ohio;  secretary, 

Marlon  Lawrunce.  1516  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chit  ago,  111.    Next  meeting:  Kansas  City,  Mo..  1922. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation.    President,  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  secretary,  John 

R.  Mott,  124  East  28lh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XXXVIII. — American  Educational  Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place 
and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1.  National  and  sectional, 

Ahunni  A.ssociation  of  American  Bholcs  Scholars:  L.  W.  Cronkhite,  Wellosley  Uills,  Mass.;  Frank 

Aydelotte,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  Ceorge  A.  Works,  Cornell  Uni- 

Tersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  F.  E.  lleald,  Ma>>sachusctts  Institute  of  Technologv,   Bc«ton,  Mass.;  Balti- 
more, Md.,  January  7, 1919. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  .'Science.  Section  L:  Vice-president,  S.  A.  Courtis,  ^  Fliot 

St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Walter  Reed  Oencral  llospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore, 

Md.,  December  23-28,  1918. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Charles  A.  Little,  Thiells,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Mur* 

doch,  Polk,  Pa.;  Chicago,  111..  Mav  29-30,  1919. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

iVank  C.  Dean,  Ohio  State  Vniversity,  Columbus.  Ohio:  CoJmnbus,  Ohio,  Juno,  1919'. 
American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  T.  T.  Frankcnlcrg,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Bernard  Sobel,  1529 

Ferry  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
American  Association  of  (Tollcgiate  RcpLstrars:  A.  W.  TarbcU,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  litts- 

burgh,  Pa.;  Eira  L.  Gillis,  State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  Jewell  Maj'se,  Jefferson  Citv,  Mo.;  Wesley  Webb, 

Dover,  Del.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  8-10  1919. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Thomas  S.  McAIoney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  N.  C.  Abbott, 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.;  1920. 
American  Association  of  Teachejs  Colleges:  Charles  McKenny,  Ypsi!antl,  Mich.;  J.  O.  Crabbe,  Oree'ey, 

Colo.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,   1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 

Association. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  F.  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

Lee  A.  "White,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  probably  March,  1919. 


1  Because  of  the  European  war  no  reports  have  been  receiv^ed  during  the  pasX  ^«ax  Vram  ts^vq.^  VoNkc* 
national  associations. 
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American  Aasw  Lalioii  of  Tciuli^rs  of  SpanJith:  Lavrn>m'o  A.  Wllklns.  ffJf<  West  lOlst  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Alfred  ^'oe'Jler.  romnnTcial  Fli^h  fVhrtol.  lirooklyn.  N.  Y.:  Now  York,  M.  Y..  LHM.vinJ»er  77-W,  iyi\ 

Ai 


Ami'riran  liar  Aifsoetui ion.  i'ostifil  on  I.cnal  lv«lupatiou:   Henry  Wade  lU^^ens,  Federal  Uulldlcc,  New 

^'ork.  \.  Y.:  Henry  ^r.  H:itt's.  Ann  ArlM^r,  Mich. 
Amerieiin  liar  Assoeijitlon,  Set'ion  of  LitjuI  Kdncarion:  William  A.  Bloiint,  Pensacola,  Fin.;  Cluirles  M. 

IfeplMirn.  Tndiiin:i  I'nlveriily  I.uw  School,  BI(K>uiint:ton,  hid. 
American  r'onforone**  of  ?*!i:»nn."icciiiic:il  T'ljcnltierf:  Charles  S.  Jordan,  Purdun  University.  I.Afayette,  Ind.; 

Theodore  J.  Uradiey,  Boslori.  Mas-:.:  New  York.  N.  Y.,  alfont  S'i>>einl>er  1.  1919. 
American  (.'oundl  ou  Education,  WJ  Muusey  Mnililini;.  Washington.  I).  C:  Donald  J.  Cowling  P.  L. 

(.'anipl)eli. 
American  Vedemtlon  of  Arts:  Ko>»ert  W.  rlo  Fr.n\si.  V)  IJroud  ^t..  N'ew  York.  X.  Y.:  Ixilla  Mechliu.  1711 

New  York  \vo..  Wa.shinKton.  D.  C:  .Mav.  VJH. 
American  Federation  of  Te.aehers:  f'lmrles  IJ.  Stillm.in.  Iti2i)  Lake  Ave..  \Vilm«tte,  IlL:  F.  CL  Stecker, 

161S  Lake  Ave..  WilnMJtte.  111. 
American  Fedi^ration  of  the  Tcjchers  o|  the  M.'Wlieinalical  and  Natnral  ^'elen^es:  T.  Riborg  Mann,  JiTO 

liffh  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Williani  A.  Hi-dri»k.  (  ♦•nu;i!  Jligh  ."-Vhool,  V\;ishinKton.  D.  C:  Daltimore. 

Md..  I)o«»niN»r  2f.}.  19is,  with  the  Ain»'ric:U)  \>.soii:ition  for  tin-  .^dvain-enienl  of  S-ienee. 
Americ'in  Home  Kconomics  Association:  tdna  N.  White,  ro'u'nbns.  (Miio:  Cora  M.  Winehell,  Te^-hir-; 

c'ol'eue.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Jmie,  I'.uy. 
AmerioiP   ihimane  I  ducnilon  Sin-ioiy:  Frnncl<  H.  KowNy.   Iso  I  i.nt'vot'Kl  Ave.,  liosion,  M:ki(S.r  (ttiy 

Kichanlson,  1»«)  l,opj.rw(KMl  Ave.    HcVlon.  Ma^s.;  J^wsicn.'M,.'^^  .  .March  2.'i,  I'.'l'.). 
American  ln>itituie  ot  Dejital  Teadiers:  A.  W.  Thornton,  .Moairra'.  i^uel»o<\  Ahrara  UolTman,  3S1  l.jn- 

wf)Oil  Ave..  Hniraio.  N.  Y.:  Jannarv2S-30,  1019. 
American  Inslitnle  of  In.««truction:  AValljice  K.  Mason.  Ke«'iu'.  N.  IL:  John  J.  Mahonov,  l.uwell,  Ma*^*"/ 

Boston.  .Ma.<«s..  Novemt>or  14-ir>.  191 S. 
American  Me<lical  .Vs^oeiat ion .  fonncil  on  .\redii-Ql  KduratiuL:  <  luiirniau.  Horace  l>.  Arnold.  OfHcivr^iir- 

Keon  General.  Washington.  D..('.;  N.  V.  (  olwoJl.  ."^i-'i  North  l>«*arliorn  St..  Chica^.  111.;  (*hieaf(o,  IP., 

Febniarv  10.  l»l<i. 
American  Nafiire-J^tndy  S«viet\-:  P.  r.  S^-hnujckcr.  WrNichc-Jler.  Pa.:  Mrs.  .Vnna   B.  <'orastork.  <nnipM 

L'ni\cn<ifv,  lihma.  S'.  Y.:  lialtimore.  Md..   Petx-nilcr.  iwl"*.  with  ihe  Amoriean   Akiioeiation  for  'h-.* 

\d\ani>einenT  of  S<'i»Mice. 
An^erii-an  Thysical  Kihication  A.vonlation:  William  linrdiek.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  P.  B.  Mcrunl".  'M 

W«'sif«>rd  Ave.  .^prinvnield.  Ma'v'^.:  «  hjcugo.  III..  .'*|»rli'.e.  Hd'J. 
American  IVr-iiiri-  I  iaL"ii\  Josit;  II.  Ban<n»ft.  Ifi-I  J^lcriin}:  ria<'«'.  Brooklvn.  N.  Y.;   Henrv  L.  Tav'or. 

12.>  Wc^t  r,^th  <l..  NVw  York.  X.  Y.:  New  York.  N.  Y..  Map'h.  lSi]<t. 
American  >eJn»ol  Ibpeiie  -Vs-^oi-ialion:  Frant-e.;  E.  Kroriczak.    Bnffalo.  N.  Y.:  William  A.  Howe.  Slate 

Kdwc.it.ion  Piiildinar.  .\ll>any.  N.  Y.:  T»rol'aiii\   ('hicajio.  III. 
American  School  Peai'^  T^eague:  Kandail  J.  (  un'-lon.  Ciiicninnii.  <  duo:  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  405  Marl- 

boronijh  St..  Bof'.on.  M.'U'^s.:  with  the  National  F.dncation  .^-^'-iaMi'ii. 
Anierican  >^oeietv  for  the  F..xten>iion  of  Univer<itv  Teaihim.':  llcnr\   LaPiOire  Javne.  H^'i  ('h«1nuf  i^!.. 

Philadelphia,  ''a.:  William  K.  Hull.  7.1fl  \Vither<iVn)n  BniMinK'.  Pluiad'dphia.  Pa.":  Ph!'ji«lo'i»Ma.  !  e. 
A»i->*tr'iiite«J  < "oHi v»' N«>\i-spaper  iMihiiRhcTs:  Thomas  (}.  f-i'liaclh-,  Colnmliia  University,  New  York.  N.  Y.: 

llor:i«'e  II    Nahrn.  ('o'.nmhia  I.'ni\cr.<ity.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Aswociate^l  Fliirvard  t'liilw:  F.  W.  HrirlinifhjtrM.  .^Il  <orn  pNch-inee  Bank  Building,  t'hicaKO.  III.:  E.  M. 

(;n>i«<nian.  SJO  Rialt/>  Bmldnn,'.  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 
As^c.'.'iation  of  Aiunini  Stx'retaries:  I.overiug  T\son.  ('©'uml-ia  Lnisi-rsitv.  New  York,   N.  Y.;  Ohnries 

Ta.\;oii.  .-.<»  .-^fnti'St..  Boston.  Mass. 
A.^xiH  iiition  of   \iriiTii-:.v?i    \tjricaltiiral  ^'oMcvi'-:  anil  F.\p»-rii!i"'iit   Siaiions:  Kuijene  Pavejjport.  Urliaua. 

PI..  J.  I     FTii'.^.  N'frnioTif  Kxj>erinjent  SiaM(tn,  P.iirliTiJt<iii.  Vi..  P.al'hnoi*-.  Vd..  Jynjjary  vlu.  191!>. 
j\>  .'wi  itioti  (•!    \Mi"n««tin  ro'Utjes:  l>onnld  J.  ('owlini:;.  .\<irrhlie!d.  Minn.:  lloUrt  L*.  Keily,  19  Soutli  La 

-  I'l  .~t  .  'hiiii-rfi.  IM.:  (  hi-api.  III..  Jaiiuar-.  9  11.  1'.>1'.». 
As.»ii4iation  o'  Aim-nmn  lnstrni'l.ors  of  the  I'eaf:  Pia-cixal  Hall,  flall.uidet  ('o!Ief>e,  Washington,  D.  t\; 

I'jjuk  .M.  DrieiB'.  Opdcn.  Utah:  PliilHilclpIiia.  Pa.,  Hi20. 
As<o'iatLi.»n  of  NniiTit^n  1  iiw  ."^chonls:  H.irlni  K.  Sf.un*.  i<»'nnil'ia  Law  >ciioo\  New  York.  N.  Y.:  F.ngene 

\.  JJiiniore.  Uni^er«.ity  of  Wi.-;vonsin  Paw  <r]»(iol.  M:idi.<on.  Wiv 
Av-«K'iation  of  \merii-an  Library  Srhoo'.":  -n.-ah  C.  \.  P.r«?a'.  rariut;ii»  I.ihrnrv  School,  ritfcsbureh,  Pa.: 

V  dii-ni-*'  XI.  t'nrtis    l'iii'Ci>Jii\  of  Illinois  l.ihrarv  School,  UrPina.  1".:  pro'  .I'hly  l>«HY»Tiil>er.  I'.US. 
AsMK'iation  of  Ain«-»-ii«n  M-.'-iica!  <'oi'c-.:ts:  W.  J.  Mr.aiis.  ("oiuinl-ii.s,  Ohio:  I'red  t\'  Zaplle.  3431  I^xln^on 

SI.    <'hica*.'o.  IM.:  <liii-.u;o.  III..  Kchmary  n.  Pdi«. 
A:-  •"  iatifu:  CM   ^iniMli-aii  liii  .pr<^ili«'s:  Kr[»rivcntali'.«' of  Indiana  University.  Bloomiiijjton,  Ind.;  Hennan 

\.    \n:es.  Ini-.cr.itv  of  IVmi-' Ivaida.  PhiLidi-'plna,  Pa. 
A'>'«»-i;jtion  of  Bliiiira)  ln>tiU't<'r'  in   \merii*aTi  Co!  t^rcs  an<l  Si-<'(in<'arv  Scbcol.s:  C.  F.  Kent.  Yalo  Uul- 

\(T«irv.  Now  iriiveii,  ('oi.ii..  K:.»yni«md  <'.  Knox.  «'oliiiiil-ia  Pni.  cr-ir.v.  .New  York.  N.  Y. 
A>-<»iuiiMn  of  P.iiMrM-r;-  ( iflji  i  r.-  m  fin-  --iiiie  rniv«i>iti»--  :jiid  <  ni  i  .'*'<{,:  tho  Middle  West:  M.  E.  Mc<'affrt»y, 

rtii.i-r-sit .  n(  \V  i  i.i'i.Mn.  \ladb:uji.  \\L<.:  W.  11.  Hjt<-.N.  .M.\f*:  Piiiicri-ilv  u!  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Clii- 

1.;:....  P-..  Max  .  I'ipi. 

A.v'M'iaTioi'.  of  rhiir«-li  l>irectorsof  K'-'i'^'ioiL'*  Kdnc.itjnn:  lluLdi  K.  '»rr.  Pitihhiirph.  Pa.:  Marv  Lawrance. 

\'i''.i}yi  Si..  Moiiiclair,  N.  ^.•  Manli.  l-.il'>. 
A.-^o"  iali{'n  of  City  rrainin^  >chr>o!  I't-arlu  r.s:  .If.hn  F.  Thomas.  (  itv  Normal  School.  Detroit,  lficfa.;neiiri* 

»'tra  V.  Kat-e,  .Nornial  .Shoo!.  I.onisvillc.  K^ . 
A.-iHiatioti  of  ('olIc>:cs  and  Pre|)atatorv  S.•^n•.ll!^  of  tlu'  MMd'r^  StaU  «  »nd  Maryland:  Virgil  Prettj'man, 

IPira"'  .Mann  s«  hool  for  P.ovs.  New  York.  N.  "\'.   Ci-ii;:*.  \s  .  Mr'"  i'''ajrl.  l'nivej»ity  of  Pcun-sylVauia. 

Phi^itleii'liia.  «  ».•  Princcion,  .N.  J..  NiM»-n«!i'r  J-.-M'    I'.il*. 
A--.i':.if  i'ln  of  i"o'  ♦-.'i-  ar.'I  -<i-cii«lar\  Si-liii'«>  itf  ihi.-  Suul'icrn  Stfttis.  (  h,i»-'e.s  G.  Mttphis.  Univcrsltj',  Va.: 

M.   \.  Ili'chN'l.  Tiiiaii"-  l"ni\er.ii  ..  Ni-w  <»ritaMS.  La.   pMi'»al'lv  N«  w  (>!  can-'.  La..  Novenilier.  19IS. 
A.  <ociuion  «it  ('nl!"i;c.^  ioi   Ni'irn  Vniitl;:  M    W .    Vil.i:;is    \iliri:a  Pnlvnsity,  Atlanta,  <ia.:  George  E. 

ilvvno,-,  Priiariiiiriir  of  I.a'-iir,  W;iNiiiiiL7ifin,  I>.  "  .:  Nudivilii-,  Trini..  Niv.eml^cr,  191.S. 
A-'i.  i.iiji.ii  iif ;  «i;;--iiri-   Miitnri:!-:  .Mi-.  l.iiK  K.  li  .-rfri -i  \ ,    ot  Wi.-iiMi  in  Ave.,  Madiaon,  Wis.;  Mrs. 

'.   iiiu-jc  ."-.  M.iilir\  '..';J4  siiw.irL  .Vve.,  Iili.uiv.  N.  \  .:  Si.  Loiii.-,  Mo.,  June,  B»10. 
A-  n(i:.tit)h  Of  (  uil4-;:i:ii«*  SchfMii.^  of   \rnijiii.iuie:  W.irim  i'ovT'-   l..i:jil,  rniver.-?ity  of  Pennsylvani^, 

I'i.il-.dcIyiTiia,  I  .i.:  Plarcnci-  A.  M;;ilin,  «  ..nadl  Piiiv.  ■'!!>,  Iihar.v,  N.  Y.:  with  the  AmerlcoD  Ih^tiinte 

ol  \icliiM-cL.v 
A>  «H-i:iti^f!  of  ^'o^mopolIfan  Hnii^:  F.  W.  luiisi'v;,  i"-<v,i',  Kiml-urk  Ave.,  (.'hici\j'o,  III.:  Thomas  E.  Oliver, 

I  Mr. ft  di  V  «if  lllirioi-;.  rr-aria.  Ml.:  Chi.rj'n,  IP. ,  !)■■.■■  in-i-r  j-i  J^.  I'.M**. 
A.'O/w/tlioji  of  Pircrlor^of  Miv.Nlial.FMnf-:iii.>ri  loi  Wt»nu'n:  Paclicl  11  iiiiwick,  Bo>fon  Univcr.sltv,  Boston, 
Mus>.;  KJualn'th  A.  Wright,  lUdcUlteCollvv:c,(  ami. ridge,  Mais.;  Lanibridse,  Mass.,  April,  1919. 
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AsMCiatioB  «f  HlstoTf  Teadiers  ef  the  Middle  States  and  Maryhuid:  LiTin«ton  R.  ^chajier.  Collcee  of 

the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  C.  Knowlton,  Cflotral  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.; 

Prtaoetoo,  N.  J.,  Novemher  29-30, 1918. 
Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools:  W.  O.  Kable,  Staunton,  Va^  W.  H.  Steele,  Staantoo,  Va.; 

i^taoDtott,  Va.,  March  22, 1919. 
Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  C^^ntral  West  and  South:  K.  McKcnrJe,  Urbaoa,  Til.; 

i\  H.  'ffiHBdacliiB.  Oxford,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  April,  iyi9. 
A^ssociat  ion  of  Presidents  and  Vast  Presidents  of  State  and  National  Mnsk  Teachers'  Assodations:  E.  R. 

I.«deriQan,  Centralia,  IlL:  Arthur  L.  Mandiester,  Hardin  CoUege,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Chicago,  111.,  July, 

1919. 
Asmciatlen  of  Schools,  CoOeges,  azid  Seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Church:  Henry  H.  Apple,  Ijaii€a.<!ter, 

Pa.;  George  L.  Omwake,  College vllle.  Pa. 
A«soclation  of  Teadiers  of  Mathematics  in  New  England:  Harry  B.  Marsh,  Techniral  High  Schcol,  Spring- 
field, Mass.:  H.  D.  Oaylord,  448  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Bost<»i.  Mass.,  December  7, 1918. 
AssociUion  of  Teadiers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Marynnd:  H.  K.  Hawkes,  CohimMa 

Uni  erfilty.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  KocIk  jr.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Princeton.  N.  J.,  Noveml>er  30.  HIS. 
Associuion  of  Urban  Unirersities:  Lemuel  IT.  Merlin,  Bost(m  Univwsity,  Boston,  Mas.**.;  Frederick  H. 

Robinnon,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  Noreml^er  15-17,  1918. 
Cathc^ic  EducatioDal  Associatioo:  Tlmmas  J,  Shahan,  Catholic  Unirersity  of  America,  Wa'diington, 

D.  1'.:  Francis  W.  Howard,  1651  East  Main  St.,  Columlms^hto;  June,  1919. 
Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Harry  D.  A!  ells,  Morgan  Park,  111.;  A.  W. 

Cavanaugh,  Lewi-'^  Institute.  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  November  29-30, 1918. 
Central  Commercial  Teadiers' AssociatioiR  E.  C.  Bigger,  Lincoln,  Nebr.:  Adelaide  Hakes,  (iregg  .School, 

Chicago,  111. 
Oiili  Edncatkm  Foundation:  C.  W.  McAIpin,  520  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kenneth  G.  ICin- 

land,  128  West  74th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  1, 1918. 
Classical  Association  of  New  England:  Monroe  N.  Wctmore^  Willfauns  Colle^,  Williamstown,  Mass.; 

Qeorge  E.  Howes,  Williams  College,  W^illiamstown,  Mass.;  Norton.  Mass.,  spnng.  1919. 
Classical  Associaticm  of  the  Atlantic  States:  Robert  B.  English,  Wai^lngton,  Pa.;  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard 

College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  probably  April  or  May,  1919. 
Clasrical  Association  of  the  Middle  west  and  South:  Camp1>ell  Bonner,  University  of  Midiigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.;  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin,  Ohio:  Easter  week,  1919. 
Ctassioal  Association  of  the  Pacific  States.  Northern  Section:  Thomas  K.  Sidey,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wash.;  Julianne  A.  Roller,  1145  Ivon  St.,  Portland,  Greg.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  probably 

December  27-28, 1918. 
College  Art  Association  of  America:  John  Pickard,  Columbia,  Mo.;  John  Shapley,  Brown  Universiiv, 

I*rovidence,  R.  I.;  probably  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  James  W.  Tupper,  Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa.:  W.  O.  Sypherd,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 
College  hntrance  Examination  Board:  ( hairman,  Rol^ert  N.  Corwin,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Now 

Haven,  Conn.;  Thomas  S.  Fiste,  431  West  117th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November 

2, 1918. 
Commission  on  Accr*xlitod  Schools  of  the  As.«ociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Srtiools  of  the  Southern 

States:  W.  H.  Hand,  Knoxviilo,  Tenn.:  Harry  Clark,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  prol)ebly  New  Orleans,  La., 

November,  1918. 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Edocalional  Prcpnration  for  Foreign  Service  (with  Advisory  Council):  <;ifn 

Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  I>.  C.  • 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Anions  Foreign  Students:  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  99  John  St.,  New 

York^  N.  Y.;  Charles  D.  Hiurey,  347  Madi.'-on  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Comimttee  on  Patriotism  throu^i  Efiut-ation  of  the  National  Seouritv  League:  Director,  Robert  McXutt 

McEh-oy,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Preston,  jr.,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  State  T'nivcrsities:  Tliomas  R.Evans,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Roy  Hamilton, 

938  Lhicobi  PI..  Boulder.  C  olo.:  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  4-C,  1919. 
Conforenpc  of  Colleges  of  tiie  interior:  bccrctury,  Walter  H.  Rollins,  Fairmoimt  CoII^e,  Wichita.  Kans. 
Confetence  of  Superintendents  luid  l^incipuls  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

J.  W.  Jones,  School  for  the  Deuf,  (  olum>  us,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Uttdi;  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
Conference  on  Universities  and  I'ubJic  .^er\  kt-:  Setirtury,  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Box  380,  Madison, 

Wis. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Cenjiiittee  on  Patriotic  Edncatlor:  Cholrar.en,  Lotte  E.  Jones, 

112  West  North  St.,  I  ajivillc,  lii. 
Drama  League  of  America:  Philip  D.  Sherman,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Alice  M.  Houston.  142d 

Forrest  Ave..  E\an.">ton,  III. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  Augu:  tu.*^  F.  Ho?o,  I'rovidence,  R.  1.;  Fred  P.  Reagle,  Board  of  Education, 

Montclair,N.  J. 
Eastern  Association  of  rhvsiis  Tea*  hers:  Cliarles  B.  Farrinpton,  Newtonville,  Mass.:  Alfred  M.  Butler, 

198  Park  St.,  West  Koxburv,  Muss.:  Dostoii,  Maj»s.,  (  m  tol.er.  191K. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers"  Assty  laii«  u:  II.  C,  ffe'^.lev.  ccp  West  KSth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  A. 

McMillin,  Central  Hifh  Sdiool.  New  ail;,  N.  J.:  Sprinplield,  Mafif^.,  Ajril  17-19, 1919. 
Eastern  Music  Sui»ervi.sors'  Conlen-U'  c:  lial]  b  L.  Baldwin.  Hartford,  Conn.:  Richard  W.  Grant,  Somer- 

ville.  Mass.;  probabh  New  York.  N.  V..  April.  VmK 
Educational  Aid  So<ietv.  4:<7  First  .Nuiiorn!  Uunk  Jiuilding,  Chicago,  111.:  Harr>'  J.  Mjers;  Elizabeth  M. 

Phillips;  Chicago,  III'.,  j»nuar\    H,  iM'.t. 
Educational  .\sso<-iailon  of  ibe  Metho(li>t  Kj)lsci>iul  Churih:  W.  B.  McMastcr,  Alliance,  Ohio;  Hubert 

Phillii'S,  (»n;\r^:!,  111..  Chiiaj-c  HI.,  Jani.rry.  V.'U*. 
Educational  I'mmativ  League:  .Mrs.  Aujrtisi  Poln^ont,  ins  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Marion 

A.  Turner,  105  West  40th  ^t..  ^(«^v  York.  N.  Y. 
Educational  Pres.'^  Assfw  ::!titn  lA  AiEcii(u;  lirmv  (•.  Willinnis,  Colun:bus,  (.'hio;  Ceorpe  L.  Towne,  Uni- 

vcrsitv  PubliJ'hinfi:  Crmrtaiy,  l.incuiu,  Nebr.:  Chirat'io,  111..  February,  1919,  with  the  Dei«itmeni  of 

Superintendenrc,  Nalii-nal  Kdui  .iti(.n  .\sso«i;'tioij. 
Fanners'  Edui-ationyl  Cooj  emtivr  I'nion  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  McFall.  Ala.:  Miss  Lutie  B.  W.\att, 

2130  Maine  Ave.,  liirinincham.  Alu. 
Federa<'I6n  de  F.studiantes  Latino-Ajiieri' anos:  .Secretary,  J.  M.  llermAndez,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Federation  for  Cbild  .Studv:  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans,  101  West  Fnd  Aac.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Miss  Sonial'relcs, 

2  West  64th  St.,  .Vcw  VotV,  N.  Y.:  .\e\v  Vurk,  N.  V..  November*?,  1018. 
Federation  of  Mofl*»rn  Lmirua^e  TeachorN*  Ai;.sociatims:  Robert  H.  Fife,  jr.,  Middletown,  Conn.:  Bertha 

Vogel,  South  I«<>>sf<>n  Hitih  Silir.ol.  Loston.  Ma^y.;  irobably  Ne\^  York.  N.  Y.,  December  1,  191S. 
Head  Masters'  Assofiation:  Kn-  ieri«  K  Winsf  r,  C(ii<  crd,  Mass.;  Arthur  F.  Warrai,  241  West77tb.&U«^wM 

York,  N.  y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  February  7-6,  lai'J. 
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Hoad  ^fistr^s^<^s'  Assm^iatlon  of  the  Middle  Wes^t:  L.  Cerlnide  Angell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  nrace  L.  Jones, 

('Kiluinbus  Si-bool  for  (Jirls,  Columbus,  Ohio:  January.  lOl'i. 
Inland  Kmpire Coumil of  Temhcrs of  Kn^'lL-^h:  F.  M.  i'adelfonl.  Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  W.  Sawtelle, Sheridan. 

<  )re;:.:  Spokane,  Wash.,  April,  1910. 
Inland  Empire  Tearhers'  A.ssotiation:  Kthel  K.  Redficld.  Mc.i-e.  Ida.;  J.  A.  Uurke,  E.  2225  Illioois  Ave., 

SiM)kane,  Wash.;  Siwkane.  Wash.,  Sprlnjf.  h>Ul 
Take  Mohonk  Conference  of  Frientls  of  ihe  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples:  Presidency  vacant; 

II.  C.  Phillips.  Mohonk  Lake.  N.  Y. 
l.und  iJrant  Collec[e  Enjiineerini^  A^^iociatlon:  W.  M.  Rii:;:s,  Clomson  Colle^'e,  S.  C;  A.  A.  Potter,  Man- 
hattan, Knn>.;  Paltiraoro.  Md..  November  i:i-l.3,  lOlM. 
Lutheran  ?:ducation  Society:  William  E.  Schluko,  111  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicapo,  111.;  C.  J.  Schwanke, 

xm  N.  Hamilton  Ave..  (^hicnR<»,  111.;  Chicapo.  lU..  April  114.  1910. 
Middle  West  Society  of  Phy.«iical  Edm-atiun  and  Hvuicn»»:  M.  I.  Toss.  Mlo  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago.  HI.: 

KuiherlneCronin,'Mrt«i\Voodla>%Ti.Chicaf:o,  Ill.:rhuaj:o.  lll..wi!h  Amerinin  I'hysicalEdui-ation Society, 
Mi'isionarv  Education  Movement  of  the  Iniled  Stales  and  (.'i«n;i<la:  Samuel  Thome,  Jr.,  27  Cedar  St.,  New 

York.  N^  Y.:  Ernest  F.  Hall.  KM)  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  V.;  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Januar>'.  1919. 
Mis'iissippi  Valley  Historical  A.-^sociatiim.  Ttarlu»r>'  Setti«  n:  R.   M.   Tryon,   University  of  Cbii'ago, 

Chicago,  111.;  Howard  C.   Hill,  i:niver>ity  lliirh  Srhool.  Chira^o.  111.:  St.  Ivouis,  Mo..  May.  1919. 
MisMiuri  Vallev  Commenial  Teachers'  Asso<iaiion:  S.  J.  Shook,  T(»peka,  Kans.;  Mrs.  E.  M.  I'latl.801 

Fr.mr-is  St.,  ?«t.  Jo.seph,  Mo.;  Kansas  Citv.  Mo..  Novombcr.  lOlS. 
.Nfr.dem  LnuKuaKe  Asscwiation  of  the  Middle  States  nnd  -Mnrvland:  Marlon  P.  Whitney,  PoiiKhkeoiisie, 

N.  Y.;  Anna  W.  Ballard,  Columbia  Tnivorsilv,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  I'rinteton,  N.  J.,  November  30. 191?^, 
Music  Teachers'  National  A.'jsoc  iait  ion:  Charle.s  N.  Hovd.  4i>.')i»  Fifah  Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  William  Denbow, 

725  Elmwood  Ave.,  MulTalo.  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  DrrcinberiiO,  li»l.K-J{Lnuar\  I.  1019. 
National  Assotiate<l  S<hools  of  Scientifu-  Business:  \\  .  N.  Fvrris.  Ilij:  liapids,  Mi«h.;  Sherwin  Cody,  IW 

West  Madison  St.,  (Uiiraco,  111.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  20  W,  1018. 
National  As.sociatlon  fur  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exiejui'-nal  Children:  Theodore  Stempfel,  Indi- 

nnapolis.  Ind.;  Waldemar  H.  Oroszmimn,  Ilainfield,  N.  .1. 
National  Aiwoclalion  of  Accredited  Com  men  ial  Sihwls:  H.  F.  Williams,  Dos  M(jine.<,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V.  Porter, 

Jamestown.  N.  Y.:  Chi<*apo,  111.,  Prcrmber  2(».  101*^. 
N'ltioual  As5.sofiation  of  Cori»<)mlion  Siluiols:  H.  M.  Rowe,  Raliimoro,  Md.:  F.  C.    Ilenderschott,  In'ing 

i-lace  and  i:>th  St.,  New  York,  N.  V.;  ('bii:Ji:o.  III..  Jum-.  I9l!>. 
National  Ass<Miati(jn  of  Dental  Fatuities:  Jlerlert  C.  Miller.  Fifietnih  and  Couch  St5.,  Portland,  OregT 

C.  C.  Allen.  Tenth  and  Tr(K)St  Sts..  Kmis-^s  City.  Mo.:  Ni-w  Oib-ans.  La. 
Naiidual  Association  of  Diioctcirs  of  Kducuiicnal  IJi-c-.ir'  li:  K.  B.  Bin  iin^'hum.  Madison.  Wi;?.;  E.  J.  Ash- 

brtuph.  Iowa  City,  lowaiChlrapo,  111.,  February,  lUlO.  with  the  Dei^rlment  of  Sui)erint«udem«,  National 

Kdui-ition  As.sr)(iafion. 
National  AssiM-lafion  of  French  Teacher^  in  .\mori<a:  ,\iicusto  (ieor'^e,  10<)  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Eupjiie  Maloubier,  120  Columbia  llciKhis.  BrooklM).  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  28 

iyl«. 
National  Ass4X'iation  of  Hl^h  Sthool  Super\isor5!  and  In^jv  tor^:  J.  I).  Elliff.  Universitv  of  Mi.siiouri, 

(!tilumbia.  Mo.;  J.  J.  Didcm^t.  Peabody  T«»a«  hers  (  ■oIIoj.'p,  N;t.si;\  i||«\  T«»nn.:  Chii'aKO.  III.,  Tebniarj'.  1919, 

with  the  Department  of  SuiNTintentlence,  National  Kducahdii  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supers  isor--:  C  A.  Baineti.  :u)7  Board  of  Edui-ation.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

H.  W.  Huntsin^er,  i^pom-eriim  Conunenial  School,  ('lovi'lmul.  nhio. 
National  A.«?scK'Ialion  of  Public  School  Buildiuji  Ofl.rers:  (.!.  W.  linudman.  li<Kird  of  Education.  Cinrinnati. 

Ohio:  R.  M.  Milligan,  Commissioner  of  School  Buildinf;s.  St.  L<»ui«>,  Mo.;  Uoihesier,  N.  Y.-  November 

13.  1918. 
Kitional  Association  of  School  Account iny  and  Biixjii'-s  opuer  :  J.  S.  Mulhm,  Podiester.  N.  Y.;  E.  C. 

Italdwin.  Boston.  Mass.;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  May,  lob». 
National  Asso.'lat ion  of  Secondary  S<'hool  Principals:  W.  D.  Le^vi<,  \Vi!li:uii  Ponu  High  School  for  Girls, 

Fhlladclnhia,  Pa.;  H.  V.  Church,  Ci«ero,  111.;  Chi'-auo,  III.,  rebru-jry.  lyio. 
National  A.s.so'iati<m  of  State  StiiH-rvisors  and  Insneitor.-;  of  Itural  schools:  Lee  L.  Driver,  Winoliestvr, 

Ind.;  Julia  M.  Stone.  Tojwka,  Kans.;  Chi.-ago,  III.,  Fcbiuary,  1010,  with  the  Department  of  Superin- 

U'lidonce,  National  hMucalion  .\ssov-iation. 
National  Association  of  Stiitc  I'niversities  in  the  l'nit«'d  Statt'.^  of  .\tneri:a:  (iuy  P.  Ronton,  Vnlveri'lty  of 

Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  F.  L.  McVev,  rnivcr>itv  of  KiiUu.k', ,  I.e\ingiou,  Ky.;  Wa.shington;  D.  C, 

November  11  12,  191h. 
National  As<io.-Iation  of  Teachers'  \gon  ic;:  Willard  W.  Ar.drr^v>..  M  I'lmn,'!  St.,  .Mbanv,  N.  Y.:  A.  P. 

•  JcKidard,  19 South  La  Salic  St.,ChK'a^ro,  ill.;  ('hi  -ajro.  III.,  FoIm ujiy  24  Mar-.h  1, 1019,  with  the  Depart- 

Tucnt  of  Superintendence,  Naiioi^d  Kdu:-ation  .\.s,>o  .ialion. 
National  .\ssoL»ii»tion  of  Te;ichers  in  Colored  Schools:  S.  <J.  Atkins  Win^lon-Salem,  N.  C;  S.  X.  Floyd, 

AtigiLsta,  Ga.;  r>ranK«'biirg,  S.  C.,  July  3i)  Atik'u:>t  ;<.  1010. 
National  .\s.soiation  of  TcjU'hers  of  SjwVrh:  Howar<l  S.  \\  nodAard,  Western  Reserve  University,  CIct©- 

land,  Ohio:  C.  H.  Thurl>er,  Purdue  t'niversity.  Lafayette.  Ind:  ("bicaj^o,  111.,  Decern  l)er  2t>-28, 19lJ<. 
National  Child  i..al)orCo:nndtioe:Chairiiian,  Felix  .\dlor,;'..}  (oniral  I'ark  We.^l.Ncw  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen 

R.  Lovcioy,  105  East  22d  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Child  Welfare  A.sso^iation:  William  M.  K'in;isley,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Clurks  F. 

Bowlison,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Vork,  N.  Y. 
National  Collejiiate  Athletic  A.ssociat ion:  Palmer  K.  PivTce,  W;ii  (  oUi^re.  Wo^hinKton,  D.  C;  Frank  W. 

Nicolson,  We.sloyan  Universitv,  Middlctown.  Coim.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Deceml^er,  191.S. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  l-'cdi-ration:  James  C.  Reed,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Otis  L.  Trenary,  Kenosha, 

Wis.;  Chicago,  111.,  Decern iK^r,  1910. 
National  Community  Center-Vssojiatitm:  John  Collier,  70  r>ih  Ave.,  New  ^'ork.N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Burchard, 

Hl/i  East  57th  St.,  Chicago,  Hi.;  probably  Chicago.  111.,  February.  1010. 
National  Conference  Committw  on  Standards  (jf  Colleges  and  Sec«n\d;vry  schooK:  A.  Ro^  niU,Uiiivon«ity 

of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Mi<Idh'tovvn,  Conn.:  New  York.  N.  Y.,  February,  1919. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Kathrvn  S.  Mcboan.  Ohio  Wcslevan  irniversitv,  IVeUware, 

Ohio;  Anne  L>.  Blitz,  Willlam-Smilh  College,  Oenova.  .V.  Y.:  Chicag",  ill.*,  February,  1^19,  with  the 

Department  of  Sup?rintcndenr«c,  National  Kdu'.^>tl(m  As>opiution. 
Nat  ional  Conference  of  MuiicSup.Tvisors:  usbourne  McConalhy,  E\an•^ton,Ill.;  Mabellc  E.  Glenn,  Bloom- 

ingion,lll. 
Nationalt  onforenceonlhe  Education  of  Trii-mt,  Backward.  Dependent, and  Delinquent  Children:  Hobart 

H.  Todd,  Industry.  N.  Y.;  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  v.:  Atlantic  Citv,  N.J. 
National  Council  of  Executive  and  .\dmini.sirative  WoMien  In  Education:  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Ethel  C.  Redftcld,  Boise,  Idaho:  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1910,  with  the  De()artment  of  Supers 

intondence,  National  Education  As^^ociation. 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Albert  P.  Brigham,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  George  J.  Millor,lCankato, 

Mijw. 
National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Prluclpals:  J.  A.  Pitman,  Salem,  Mass.;  Charles  U. 
Cooper,  Mankato,  Miiin.;  Chicago,  111,,  Febtuaiy  'iV-n,  YSJV^i. 
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National  CooncU  of  Prima-y  Edu?ation:  Chairman,  Ella  Victoria  Doblv?,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1»19,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 

Asso2iati(m . 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Kdvin  L.  Miilcr,  Norlhwcstcrn  Iligh  School,  Detroit,  Mich,; 

James  F.  Hosic, Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  November  28-30, 1918. 
National  Edu:»tion  Asso:-iation:  George  1>.  Straycr,  Tea?hers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

X.  Y.:  James  W.  Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  2J- 

Jnly  .7,  1919. 
National  Ednsation  Asso^iHtion,  Department  of  Suporintendence:  E.  C.  Hartwell,St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Marie 

(.ugle,  Cfriumbus,  Ohio;  Chi  ago,  111.,  February  24-March  1,  1919. 
National  Educatim  Association,  National  Council  of  Edu'.*ation:  W.  B.  Owen,  Normal  School,  Chicago, 
•  111.:  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,2308  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chicago,  111.,  February  24-March  1, 1919. 
National  Educators' Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  1013  Prospect  Placi'!,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Nomer 

c.iay,  1013  Prospect  Plase,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  .\.  Y.,  January  15, 1919. 
.National  Federation  of  College  Women:  Mrs.  Myra  K.  Miller,  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Barry, 

Mon  ovia, Cal.;  probably  Chicago,  111.,  1919. 
.National  Federati(Hi  of  State  Education  Assooiations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  Hcnrv  J.  Neal,  Phil- 

iipsburg,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1919,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educa^ 

t  ion  .Vssociation. 
NiiJonal  Oerman-.Vmerican  Teachers'  Association  (Nationaler  Dcutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund): 

•^-csident,  Leo  Stem,  939  2d  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
N  v'  ional  Kindergarten  Association:  Bradley  Martin,  8  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie  Locke, 

^  West 40th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York.  N.  Y.,  November,  1919. 
National  l>eagucfor  Life  Assurance  Education:  Sccretarv,  T.  R.  Weddell,  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago, 

III.;  Chicago,  111..  September  17. 1918. 
National  I^eague  of  Compulsorv'  Education  Oflirials:  Charles  A.  McCall,  City  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T.  P. 

Twiggs,  254  Lathrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Noveml^r  20-22,  1918. 
N:iiioiial  League  of  Nursing  Edu.^ation:  S.  Lillian  Clayton,  Fhiladelphirt  (Jeneral  Hospital,  Philadelphia^ 

Pa.;  l^ura  R.  Loean,  Cincinnati  (ieneral  Hospital,  (Uncinnati,  Ohio:  Chicago,  111. 
National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers:  Ella  Frances  Lvnch,  Bryn  Maur.  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers*  Associations:  Sallie  Hill,  1020  Elnersou  St.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Grace  Benton, 

715  North  Nevada  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Co!o. 
National  Society  for  Broader  Eduf.'atiou:  (Juv  Carleton  Loa,  Carlk^le,  Pa.:  II.  H.  Langsdorf,  108  West  High 

St.,  CVlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1919. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  UO^ay  State  Road, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Marguerite  R.  Franklin,  110  Bay  Slate  Koad,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decem- 

lier  2,  1918. 
National  Society  for  the  Studv  of  Education:  (Icorge  D.  Strayer,  Columbia  Cniversity,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Guy  M.  Whipple,  C^irnogie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  I'a.;  Chicago,  111.,  February,  1019,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  .National  Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Edufivtion:  David  Snedden,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  L'niversity, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  Allin.von,  140  We>l  42.J  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  20-22, 

1919. 
National  Society  ofCollege  Teichors  of  Edncation:  W.  C.  Baclev,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  (Juy  M.  WiN)n.  Iowa  .^lale  AKricullnral  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Chicago,  III.,  February, 

1910,  with  the  Department  ol  SupHrintendcnce,  Natioiml  Education  A.ssociation. 
National  Speech  Arts  Association:  Charlf.s  M.  liolt,  60-62  llth  St.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  E. 

Tharp.  3425  Prytania  St.,  New  Orleuri.'',  La. 
National  Story  Tellers  League:  I're^dent,  Richard  T.  Wvche,  3  Kennedy  St.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Brook- 

IjTi,  N.  Y.,  October  \b-V\  1918. 
National  University  Extension  Association:  C.  B.  Robertson,  T'niver.>"itv  of   Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  W.  H.  Light  v.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madl-^on,  Wis.;  (^hicago,  111.,  February  27-March  1,1919. 
National  Vocational  Art  and  Industrial  Fwleration;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall,  4714  Washington 

Boulevard,  CWcago,  111. 
National  Vocational  Guidance  A ssociivt  Ion:  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Boston,  Mass.;  Roy  W.  Kelley,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  (Jeorge  A.  Cowen,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mas.s.;  S.  W.  Hoyt, 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  Boston,  .Ma.*^'-. 
New  England  Association  of  Collej:e  Teachers  of  FMucation:  J.  F.  Messenger,  University  of  Vermont, 

Burlington,  Vt.;  S.  Monroe  Graves,  Wellesley  Hills.  Ma^^s. 
New  En^ana  Association  of  Co lloiit^s  and  Secondary  Schools:  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  Wellcsley,  Mass..;  Walter 

B.  Jacobs,  Brown  Universitv,  Providence.  R.  1.:  Boston,  Mass..  December  (V-7.  1018. 
New  England  Association  of  t^chool  Superintendents:  Fred  H.  N'ickerson,  Medford,  Mass.;  Francis  Mo- 
Sherry,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  proV>ably  November  14-16,  1918. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  EnglWi:  Walter  S.  Hinchman,  (Jroton  School,  Groton,  Mass.; 

A.  B.  de  Mllle,  .Milton  Academy,  .Milton,  Ma^M.;  Boston,  .Mass..  NovemlM^r  H»,  |01«. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  AnpieC.  Chapin,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.; 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1919. 
New  England  Federation  ol  lli>rh  School  Commercial  Teachers:  Ravmond  G.  Laird,  Boston,  Mass.;  W. 

O.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  Boston.  Mass.,  November  1»5,  1918. 
New  England  Ilistorv  Teachers'  Association:  Harry  M.  Varrell,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Horace 

kidger.  Technical  Illgh  School,  Newtonville.  Mass.:  probably  Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1918. 
New  England  Home  Economics  .\ssociation:  Mrs.  S.  F.  llerron,  Winchwiter,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Brown, 

2«>»  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Ma.**". 
New  England  Modem  Language  Association:  Joel  Hatheway,  Iligh  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass.; 

liertha  Vogel,  South  Bost^in  High  School,  Boston.  .Mass.:  Boston,  Ma*«.,  May  10,  1919. 
New  England  Montessori  Association:  Mrs.  Dillingham,  Concord,  Mass.;  Anne  Howe,  354  Marlboro  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Penmanship  Association:  John  L.  Hayward,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Hazel  Waite,  Stoughton, 

Ma«w.:  Boston,  Mass..  January,  1019. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  an<l  Secondarv  Schools:  George  Buck,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Henry 

E.  Brown,  Kenilworth,  111.:  Chicago,  111.,  March  2a  22,  1919. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  J.  G.  Crabbe, 

(Greeley,  Colo. 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondarv  and  Higher  Schools:  W.  M.  Kern,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Leonard  V, 

Koos,  University  of  Washington,' Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  Aprils^,  1919. 
Northwestern  Asfiociation  of  lUstory,  Government,  and  Economics  Teachers:  James  Bever,  BellinghanLt 

Wash.;  Leroy  F.  Jack.son,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wa.sh. 
Patriotic  Education  Society,  Inc.:  President,  Henry  A.  Wis*  Wood,  15  HsbOitoioci  X.^v.'^J^vh  X<wi>s.»>^*^' 
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B.  lirftucnor.  l  Madison  Ave.,  iNow  i  Orudis,  y  . 

esbj-teriiin  Kducational  Associutioii  of  the  South:  Ileiirv  If.  Swcot-;,  122  South  Fourth  Ave.,  Louisviil*'. 

Ky.:  I>.  S.  (iHRe,  4lO  I'rbftn  Ituiidmn,  l^uisville,  Ky.:  Moiitrwit,  N.  C,  July,  Itfltt. 

tliiioii.H  P<«iiieation  Association:  S:im'a«l  A.  Kliot,  Boston,  MasM.;  Henry  h .  Cope,  1440  Ea'^l  57tb  St., 


Play^ound  and  Recreation  Aiwoiiation  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  lOl  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Uafl?.;  Ilovarl 

8.  Brauchor.  1  Madison  Ave.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Pres 

K: 
Reli-: 

l!hirrtj;o,]ll.:  Detroit.  Mich.,  March  17-19,  1919. 
Sr^hool  Board  Members'  Awociution.  ^  East  27th  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y.;  Se.Tetary.  11.  8.  Chapin. 
Srhool  Carden  As^^ooiiition  of  Amorica:  J.  II.  Franei>',  mir»^aii  of  Education.  WarOilnrton,  D.  C:  E.  F. 

Murphy.  Richmond,  lud.:  Cliicago.  111.,  February  2K,  1919.  with  the  Department  of  Supcrintflndence, 

^^ational  Education  As'^ociation. 
Sociiftv  for  the  Promotion  of  Kuf^ineerinK  Education:  John  F.  ifavford.  CosmotiClub,  Waahin^on,  I).  C. 

F.  l!.  Tiialiop,  Uuiversitv  of  Pittsburgh,  PitlMmrch,  Tu.;  Junp,  lfll*». 
Soviety  of  DiroctorN  of  Phytdcal  Education  in  Oolle^es:  Ju«epli  E.  llavcroft,  IMnceton,  N.  J.;  Paul  C. 

Phillips.  Amher.-t  Colle£e.  Amlier^t,  Mass..  Ni-w  Yurk.  N.  Y.,  De<'eml>«>r,  1918. 
Sonlheni  Association  of  College  Women:  Klizaltelii  A.(\>lton.  Murediih  C-olIefie,  JtaleigbrN.  C:  Mary  L. 

Harkne>.>,  Nevvconib  College,  New  Oririns,  l,;i.;  Columbia,  Misi*..  April,  1<»19. 
Southwii  LiaptiHt  Education  AsM>ciation:  Kufus  \V.  \V«aver,  Macon,  <.iu.:  A.  K.  Bond,  Naah^-ille,  Tenn.: 

Nashville,  Tenn..  January  23-34,  1919. 
S.iiithHrn  C3nimifi>ion  on  .\c(Te<lited  Si^hooLs:  W.  11.  Hand,  liiiversity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  3. 

C:  Harry  Chirk,  University  ol  Tenn«*ss4>e.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Southern  rc»uf«*ri'uce  of  Tea<hers  of  En|:U^h:  Maurice  Kulton,  David'^on,  N.  C;  James  M.  GruinKer.  Fann- 

villo,  Va. 
Southern  Ed«i«.ati<»n  Society:  T.  J.  Woofter.  Atheiv;.  (in.;  A.  P.  Hourlund,  1707  Kilboume  Place,  Warb- 

in;^on,  D.  C.  (Jaine-Jville.  Fla..  J)e«'omber  :tO,  l»ix- January  1.  1919. 
Southern  Homr  K  "oti  »mics  As^x-ialion:  Edith  M.  Th'jm;^,  State  College,  Tallaliafaee,  Fla.:  Ada  M. 

Field,  Hej\b:>dy  i:rtll«!e.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Southorn  hnlu-trl:il  Kduc:itioii  A.<<sociution:  C.  (/.  Ciilhmm,  Evan-*  ituilding,  Washington.  D.  C:   Mri 

A.  S.  Slone.  122S Coraie-acul  Ave.,  WasliiuRton,  D.  C:  W:islun^,'ton.  D.  C,  October  2S,  191S. 
Univcisiil  Mililarv  Tniiuing  Lejgue:    Howard  ll./Jroah.  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Abbott,  X\fi  West  Mar- 

Huell*'  Koad,  ChkaL'o,  111. 
UniviTHiiy  Conimi.-t^iou  on  Southern  Itace  questions:  James  J.  Doster,  fniversity  of  Alabama,  Univer- 

yitv.  .Vhi.:  W.  M.  Hunlcv,  Lexiiijiton.  \ii. 
Vocat lonal  Education  AssocUitionof  the  Middle  Wost:  Allx^rt  O.  Raucrsfeld.  1225 Sedgewirk  St.,  Chicago. 

111.:  I.ronard  W.  Waldstrom.  ;iM)  Webvtor  A  ve,  rhira;;(».  111.:  Chicago,  111.,  January,  16-18,  1919. 
West4*rn  Vssuoiation  otrollcsc  Teachers  of  Education:  liori>ert  <i.  Lull,  Emporia,  Kans.;  B.  £.  MoProud, 

l.'niversity  Place.  .\chr.;  Kan.sjui City,  Mo.,  Deeeuiber  27-28,  19IS. 
'Wo'itt'rn  I>r:iAiiii.'  and  Manual  TrainiuK  A^-JtK'iiition:  Ira  S    tiriilUh,  I'lilversity  of  Missouri, Columlua. 

Mo.;  I..  K.  \l)».on,  <;rand  Kapi«ls.  Mich. 
Womim's  Educuiiiinalaml  Industrial  liiion.  2*^4  Doylstou  St.,  Mu-vion,  Ma^s.:  Acting  prttiideut ,  Caroline 

L.  flutuphn-.y;  .i.-tiuiise-'rclary.  IClizalx'th  W.  Schermerhorn;  I^o.-^tou,  Masks.,  November  12.  191>4. 
Women's  InteroolK-giate  .-Vs^kWalion  for  Student  <TOvernnii'nt:  Itcorescntatu^  of  WiLwu  College,  Cham- 

bershurg,  Pa.:  Sarah  C.  Taylor,  representative  of  IJryu  Mawr  College,  Brj-n  Mawr,  Pa.;Clumiber8b;]rg, 

Pa.  Noveml>er  192i) 
y.  M.'c.  A.  Educational  Secretaries  Association:  A.  L.  Ward,  19  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.;    U.  R. 

Blackney,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Ituffalo.  N.  Y. 

2.  Stnf/. 
Alabama: 

Alabama  Educitional  .\ssociaiion:  Cora  Pearson,  Floronix^;  J.  Alex  Moore.  Jasper. 

Alabama  Fli'itory  Teaclwrs'  .VtsoriaHon:  John  H.  Clark.  Montgomery:  I),  it.  ("hatie,  2205  15th  Ave.  N, 

liirnunghani;  probably  .\pril.  1019. 
Alabami  H«.»Tue  Eoono"riiic;«  AssnoiJii.ion:  Sarah  Bandv,  Athens:    E\'elvn  Herrington,  Montevailo; 

Montevallo.  January  29-30,  1919. 
Alabami  Siali-  Teairhrrs'  .\.s.s'»ciaih»n:  G.  W.  Scott,  Pratt  Citv:  P.  C.  Parks,  Normal;  Montgomery, 

Aj-rillT  l'.J.  11»19. 
Alabama  Sun<l:iv  School  Vssodntinn:  Llovd  M.  Hooper,  State  Ciipitol.  Montgomery;  Leon  C .  Palmer. 

Mont.gomerv; 'Moliil<'.  .Viirils  lo,  M»19. 
Association  of  .Vlabani:!  Co11«';t<'^:  J.  C.  I>a\'*son,  Iltrxard  Colloce,  Enst  Lake:  James  J.  Doster.  I- rd- 

versily  of  Alibiuiia.  rniviT-ijiy;  .\pril.  I'.'M). 
A.<)so<-lation  of  Eni.disli  Teachers  of  Alub-.uiM:   Janet  Simp>«m,  Fk)reui-e:  J.  U.  Rutland,  Aobum: 

Spring,  1919. 
Arizona: 

.Viizona  State  Teachers' .Vssociation:  K.  H.  H.  liloT'ie.  IMshoiv  E I* io  Toles,  Tom! wtone. 
Arkansas: 

\ rk  in -^i-i  School  I>lrcPtors'  .Vs.sociaTion:  -Mien  Wi'ihani.  Texark;ui:>;  L.  M.  Mci'lure,  Riissellville. 
Arkansas  Stale  Teachers'  .Vssot^aii'in:  J.   R.  .Tpr-'ll.  t'ni  .ersitv  of  Arkansas,  Favetteville;  Annie 

flrirrey.  Little  Rock;  probably  l.iule  Rock,  Af-ril  21  2«.,  1919.  '        v 

California: 

Califonii.iC'oimril  of  Education:  E.  .Morris  Cox,  OiikUuid;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Monadnock  Bulld- 

inc.  San  Francisco:  Apnl  12, 1919. 
Califi»rni;i  Fedcrutlnn  of  Sdiool  WoTiicirs  Clubs:  Mar:;'.ir«^t  Hurkc.  140».»  iJuerrem  St.,  San  Francisro; 

El.SiC  N»)rtlu-U}),  Sun  Mateo:  Sun  Kr.tncivo,  Nov«»niUT.  \'.H*<. 
California  Uizh  Sfhof>l  Tearhers'  .V.;^.idiition:   V   .M.  Wiitic-.  o;iki -.nd  Technical  High  School    Oak 

laiul;  J>ulu  Skelion,  WiUMith  St.,  <.)aklan<l:  Ojikland.  Kebruaiy  11,  1919. 
California  Ilislorv  Teai'lu-rs'  .\s;,(.Kriiition:  I'!«.>i'li'iif,  Uii\  tir.iii.:«'r.  Dak  land:  Christmas  holidavs.  191 '<. 
California  Musi«!  Twu^ier-^'  AN.soci:itlon:  AllK^rt  F.  ConAiit,  Si>n  l»iei:o:  <?racc  Cox,  1621  Ncalc  Hi..  San 

|)i«'jio:  San  FraricLsco,  July,  1919. 
(.'alifornia  Stale  As.-;<iciatii>n Of  En^ilish  TeacljiT.-:   Vd'-liti'-  ('rovlnpd.  ♦■.'>.">  St-ickton  St.,  San  Francis* o. 

Irene  Furlonc,  159i)  Sw-ranii'ntu  Si.,  S:m  Kmt)' i  <'o:  Sm  Krunci -co.  \:)veinl)cr,  191S. 
CalifoniiaTeaiiiers'  .\s,s«jcl:)tion,  Bay  Section:  W.J.  C<H)por,  Pierlinoni;  W.  L.  (.Hasoock,  fian  Mateo; 

<  »akl:Mid,  April  14  IS.  1919. 
Califnrni:i  TeiK-liors'  A'-'O'.iaiion.  Central  ('or»sr  Sr- ijon:  K.  E.  Bro-.vnell.  'filmy;  <.».  A.  Bond.  Snnia 

Cruz;  San  Jo^e,  .Voveml^er  2»'»-27.  I'.MS. 
California  Teachers'  Associ.ition,  Norihern  Sectioji:  H.  <i.  Rawlins,  Willowcj;  Mrs.  M.  R.  O'NollU 

-^  KTiWiieuto;  Sacrarnenlt*,  prubat>Iy  <  >n«'il>('r  :i1.  lyiS. 
Caiifuniia  Te4«.hers'  As.sociation.  Soui.herii  Seetion;  E.  C.  Moore,  1/OS  Ani^-les:  A.  E.  WU;M)U.  Lo";- 

.•\Tiii«le^;  Los  Angeles,  week  of  Decemln'r  Ui,  191 S. 
Visual  Educali«)U  A.«<«jciat ion  of  CiUfornia:  C.  H.  ('ar<on.  Iliiih  School.  Pasadena;  A.  J.  Misi)«T, 

].i!i(:i)]n  Jliiih  School,  Los  AnKoies, 
VocaUtmal  GuiWajice  S(X*lety  of  Calitucuia;  Clarksou  Dye,  tian  Fraujcisco;  Carlotta  P.  Ebbet.^  MiV 
Clay  SL,  Sail  Frauciiico. 
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Colorado: 

Colonido  MaHMmaUoal  Society:  Ira  M.  De  hostg,  Boulder,  Grace  H.  Shoe-Smith,  1130  York  St., 

DeDVMT*  Denver  November  1918 
i^^UgnOo  TMKtefs^  Aaaooiatioo:  J.  A.  Sezaon,  SterUDg:  H.  B.  Smith,  232  Century  BuUdinf,  Denver. 
Conneetfoiit: 

Connecticut  Arts  Association:  Edwin  M.  Roberts,  Ulenbrook;    William  L.  Hansen,  New  Britain; 

New  Haivn,  October.  1918. 
C-onnccticut  Business  Educators'  Association:  Frank  G.  Meredith,  Mcriden;  Frances  E.  Ives,  New 

Havtn  Hli^  School,  New  Haven. 
C-oxmecticut  Cooneil  of  Education:  Arthur  T.  fiadleiy,  New  Haven;  Henry  A.  Tirrell,  Norwich. 
Conoeetioiit  Home  Economics  Association:  Orissa  M.  Baxter,  57  Farminkton  Ave.,  Hartford;  Myra 

Hunt,  South  Manchester;  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  probablv  Octobcnr,  1918. 
CoBn03tieut  Scdioolmasters'  Club:  Wmthrop  Buck,  wethers£kkid;  Karl  A.  Reiehe,  Bristol;  Hart- 
ford, February,  1919. 
Connestteut  State  Supervisors'  Assoriaiion:  William  U.  Bliss.  C'tiestnut  Hfll;  C.  E.  Wheeler,  New 

Ix)udon. 
CoQoesticat  Stat«  Teachers'  Association:  C-lement  C.  Hyde,  Hartford;  S.  P.  Willard,  Colchester; 

Hartford,  New  Haven,  Norwalk,  Norwich.  OcteibttTZx  191S. 
ConoectiOBt  State  Teachers'  Leaj;ue:  Elizabeth  J.  Cairns,  19  Atwood  St..  Hartford;  Sarah  E:  Clark, 

20  Atwood  St.,  Hartford;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  October  25, 1918. 
Coooeotlcut  Superintendents '  Association  of  Public  Schools:  S.  J.  Slawson,  Bridgeport;  E.J.  Grahnm, 

Norwich;  Bridgeport,  February,  1019.  • 

Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association:  F.  J.  Trinder,  Capitol,  Hartford;  E.  D.  Packard,  New 

Britain:  Putnam,  September  20, 1918. 
District  of  Colombia: 

Federal  Schoolmen's  Club:  Louis  D.  Bliss.  Bliss  Electrical  School,  North  Takoma  Park,  Md.:  A.  W. 

MUler,  Central  High  School,  Washington. 
Hjidi  School  Teachers'  Association:  Miss  M.  H.  Brewer.  The  Woodley,  Washingtcm;  Dorotho  \  F. 

Sherman,  Western  High  School.  Wasliint^ton. 
Principals'  Association  of  the  Graded  White  Schools;  Adelaide  Davis,  Seward  Apartment,  Washing- 
ton; Mary  A.  Dilgor.  1211  Euclid  St.  NW.,  Wiishinjjton. 
SeboolChib:  G.D.Houston.  175t(T8t.  NW..  Washiogton;  H.  G.Douglass. 318  A  St.  NE..  Wasbin;;ion. 
Florida: 

Florida  Educational  Association:  George  W.  Tedder.  Madison;  R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness;  Tori  Myers, 

December  2&-28, 1918. 
Florida  History  Teachers'  Association:  Caroline  M.  Brevaril,  Tallahassee;  Essie  May  Williams,  209 

West  Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville;  Gainesville,  Do^.^ember  27-38, 1918. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  County  School  OflKcials'  .\ssociation:  M.  L.  Rritt.'un.  Atlanta;  M.  L.  Dugnn,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Educational  Association:  Walter  I'.  T'.ioiiu.i.  West  I'oint;  ICyle  T.  Alfriend,  MlUedgevillo; 

Macon.  April.  19l'J. 
Georgia  State  High  School  Association:  Jixseph  S.  Slowart,  Uuivorsity  of  Georgia,  Athens;  W.  P. 

Thomas,  West  Point:  Athens.  June.  1919. 
Georgia  Stata  Teachers'  Asso7iutiou:  W.  I).  Thomas,  Savannah;  S.  X.  Floyd,  Augusta;  Augusta. 

November  29-30.  1918. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association:  O.  O.  YounK-  Boise;  Ivy  M.  Wilson,  1509  State  St.,  Boise;  IJoiso, 

December  26-29. 19  i8. 
Illinois: 

Association  of  Primary  Supervisors  and  Diref'tors  of  City  Training;  Schools:  Edna  Keith.  Jolict. 
Federation  of  Uliuois  Colleges:  Walter  I>.  Aguew,  Abin^on;  IL  E.  Gridith.  Knox  College,  Gales- 

biu-g;  Eureka.  April  28-29.  1919. 
His^  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  Horace  A.  Hollister, 
^University  of  Dlinois.Urbana;  Urbuna.  November  21-23.  1918. 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Englisii:  A.  F.  Trums.  I'otiliao;  E.  C.  Baldwin,  University  of 

Illinois.  Urbana;  Url>ana.  Novoral>er  2(».  lyis. 
DlinoisCitySurierintendents' Association:  G.  P.  Rnn<lall.  Diinville;  I.  M.  Allen.  Spruigfield;  Docatiu", 

November,  1918. 
liiinois  Manual  Arts  Association:  A.  G.  Hill.  Rock  Island;  F.  O.  Edwards.  OOi)  Leland  Annex.  Spring- 
field; Itock  Island,  Febniarv.  1910. 
Ulinois  Montessori  Association:  Mrs.  Walter  K.  (lark,  1220  East  57th  St.,  Chicago;  Dorothy  Sears, 

Kenilworth. 
Illinois  State  Music  Teiichers'  Association:  llarrv  R.  DeUveilor,   Aurora;  Herbert  O.  Merry,  Lin- 
coln; May,  1919. 
Illinois  State  School  Board  .,V.ssaciatioQ:  R.  ('.  A'i>:'isfine.  143  North  Water  St.,  Decatur;  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Stover.  710  South  Elm  wood  Ave.,  Oak  Park;  iVcutur.  November,  1918. 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  .Vsscxuation:  George  I).  Wham,  Carbomlale;  Robert  C.  Moore,  Carlinville; 

Springfieki.  l>ecember  2<>--28,  1918. 
Schoolmasters' Club  of  Illinois;  W.  I*.  Morgan.  Macomb;  Anthony  Middletou,  Peoria;  October.  1918. 
Indiana: 

Association  of  Indiana  Industrial  Teachers:  I'aiil  Covert.  Indianapolis;  Hul)ert  W.  Roberts,  Anderson. 
Indiana  Association  of  Psycholc>gy  and  Education:  H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomiugton;   Flora  Wilber.  Fort 

Wayne:  Indianapolis,  Novem^>er.  1918. 
Indiana  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Edwin  W.  Morrison.  Richmond;  James 

E.Weyant,  33d  North  .\.udut)on  St..  [niliaiiapolis;  Octol^r,  1919,  with  Indiana  State  Teachers' 

Association. 
Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  Enghsh:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Mikels.  In<lianapolis;  Harriet  Mc<'lellan.  C21 

ftfcisaichusetl.*.  Ave.  NE..  Washinjiou.  D.  (".;  In'liaiLip)lis,  OcJolv.r  31.  1918. 
Indiana  City  and  Town  Superiuieniients'  Association:  (..  V.  Uawortb,  Kokomo;  C.  1*.  Kellar,  Brazil; 

Indiauapolis.  January  lO-li.  l«ji'>. 
Indiana  City  Superintendents'  Rcsiviroh  Club:  ('.  V.  Hawurth.  Kokomo;  E.  J.  Llewelyn.  Newcastle; 

Kokomo.  January  2.  1919. 
Indiana  College  Teachers  of  German:  A.  D.  (  luirles,  Richmond;  M.  D.  Baumgartncr.  Butler  College, 

Indianapolis;  Aihon«rim,  Ovtob.T,  nus. 
Indiana  History  Teactiers'  Asso^'iaiion;  iicerloy  W.  BotkI,  jr.,  I'urdue  University.  Lafayette:  1>.  II. 

Eils€nl)errv,  Miuicic. 
Indiana  Home  liconomi-s  .Vssociation:  Mary  L.  Matthews,  Purdue  University,  I^afayctte;  Alma  L. 

Garvin.  Purdue  Univ«Tsitv.  Lafavotto;  Lifavette.  lanuary.  lrt.1919. 
Indiana  Musit  Teactiers'  .^ssocriation:  R.  (i.  .McCtilcluiu,  DePauw  University,  Groeaca&t.Va-,  U\«(i!L\^&« 

llndall,  Kokomo;  Kokomo,  March  or  April,  1919. 
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Indiana  8t4»to  Teachers'  Association:  Horace  Ellis.  Indiamipolis;  Harriet  McClellan,  621  Mass^ho- 

setts  Ave.  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C;  October.  1919. 
Indiana  University,  Conference  on  Edii-^ational  Measurements  (under  direction  of  Biirean  of  Cooperative 

llescarch,  Indiana  University,  Blooniington):  Meeting,  Blooiniiigton,  Ind..  probably  April  17-18, 1919. 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Te;uhcrs:  E.  E.  Wat.'son.  Parsons  College,  FoLrfleld;  Ira  S.  Condit, 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  Cellar  FnlLs:  Des  Moines,  November  1-.3,  1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  ¥.  E.  (ioodeil,  University  High  Si'hool,  Iowa  City;  Frances 

Church,  East  High  School,  Des  Moine^^:  Des  Moines.  October  31-Noveraber  1,  1918. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  ICnglish:  W.  A.  Brindley,  Fori  Dodge;  Charles  F.  Pye,  Des  Moin«s; 

Des  Momes,  November  1, 19I.S. 
Iowa  College  I*residents'  Association:  J.  H.  T.  Mam,  Grinnell;  J.  H.  Campbell,  Sirapeon  College, 

Indlanola;  Des  Mpines,  September  Ifi.  I'JIS. 
Iowa  Home  Economics  Association:  Nice-president,  Mary  Halght,  Cedar  Rapids;  Genevieve  Fisher, 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames;  Dos  Moines,  November,  191h. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teaf  hers:  Charles  M.  Mcyerholz,  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Fails;  Martha 

Hutchinson,  2912  University  Ave..  Des  Moines:  Des  .Moiucs.  November  1-2, 1918. 
Io*'a  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clut>s:  Jacob  C.  (Irason,  Council  Uluns;  Gennide  O.  Jenne, 

Davenport:  Des  Moines,  November  s,  191S. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association:  M.  G.  Clark,  .Sioux  Citv;  Charles  F.  Pye,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines, 

October  31-November  2,  1918. 
Kansas: 

Golden  Rclt  Educational  .\.«?socIatioii:  S.  L.  Sop»'r.  Ellis. 

Kan.sasAj>sjiial  ion  of  Mathematics  Teacheri;:  barctary,/.  A.  G.  Shiik,  Pittsburg;  probably  February, 

1919. 
Kjuisis  As'^ociation  of  Superintendents  of  Cities  of  First  and  Second  Class:  H.  B.  Wilson,  Berkeley, 

Cal.;  Charles  A.  Wagner.  lola;  Toi>eka.  Scptenilxr,  VJ)H. 
Kansiis  Association  of  Teai'hers  of  English:  Carmie  S.  W  fJfe,  WV)  Carfield  St.,  Topeka;  Charlotte  M. 

l^ivitt,  Wa.shbum  College,  Toi>eka:  Topoku,  Saliua,  Wuhila,  Pittsburg,  and  Kansas  City,  No\-em- 

bcr  7-8, 1918. 
Kansas  History  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  .\.  Whitnoy,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia;  Marian 

Wood,  Lawrence;  Topeka.  November.  lOH. 
Kansas  Manual  Ans  A.ssociation:  W.  L.  Krilov,  Indcpci»deni-e;  W.  B.  Miller,  Lawrence;  Topeka, 

Pittsburg,  Wichita,  and  Salir.a,  NovemlKT  i\-7.  I'JlS, 
Kans:is  State  Domestic  Science  Ass'xnation:  President,  Elizabeth  .\gum.  Hays  Normal  School.  Havs. 
Kans.vs  State  Kinderg-artcn  .\ssaciation:  Anne  Bingham,  Emparia;  liuth  Scott,  Enterprise;  Topeka, 

\oveml)cr  7-9,  191  s. 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Asso»  lation:  J.  O.  Hall.  Hutchinson;  F.  L.  Pinei,  Topeka;  Topeka,  Pitts- 
burg, Wichita,  and  Salina,  November  7-9,  vn\ 
Kentucky: 

A.««oi*lation  of  Kentucky  Colleges  and   Universities:  F.  L.  McVev,  Ix?xington;  Frank  L.  Raincy, 

Danville;  I^exington.  Deceml)cr  7,  1918. 
Kentucky  Educational  Association:  Orville  Stiver.-;,  Ixniisville;  K.  E.  Williams,  Louisville;  Louis- 
ville, April.  1919. 
Kentut'ky  Home  Economics  A-^sociation:  Bertha  II.  Tarrant,  fil8  Floral  Terrace,  Louisville;  Elsie 

Speck,  Paducah. 
Kentucky  Music  Teachers*  A.'^soi  iatlon:  Aiini  C.  <]ofT,  Lc\ini:ton;  Flora  M.  Rertclle,  7S4  Fourth 

Ave.,  Louisville;  Louisville. 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Conference  of  Parish  School  Board  .Members  and  Superintendents:  T.  H.  Harris,  Baton 

Rouge;  J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 
Louisiana  Council  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddie,  Station  20,  New  Orleans;  G.  C.  Huckaby,  Baton 

Kouge. 
Louisiana  State  A«:socIation  of  English  Teachers:  A.  (J.  Heed,  Baton  Rouge;  Mary  M.  Elmore, 

Alexandria;  New  Orleans,  April,  1919. 
Louisiana  Teachers"  Association:  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Shrevoport;  L.  J.  Allcman,  Lafayette;  New  Orleans. 

April,  1919. 
Maine:  • 

Maine  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Williim  H.  Coleman,  T/C'viston;  Edna  M.  Comforth,  Auburn: 

l»ortland,  Octolxr,  19H. 
Maine  Te;ichers' Association:  Bertram  E.  Packard,  Camden;  (^enn  W.  Starkey,  Augusta. 
Maryland: 

Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  H.  Wilcox.  c,X]r,  York  Road,  Baltimore;  Andrew  H, 

Kmg,  Baltimore  City  College.  Baltimore:  Baltimore.  Thanksgiving  week,  1918. 
Maryland  High  School  Teot^hers*  .\.ssociation:  Charles  G.  Myers,  Uoclcville;  John  L.  Sigmund,  Fred- 
erick; Baltimore. 
Maryland  History  Teachers'  Assocuition:  J.  H.  Latan«^,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Laura 

J.'Caimes.  121rt  West  Fayette  St..  Baltimore. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  As.so<lation:  Nicholas  Orcni,  Easton;  Hugh  W.  C-aldwell,  Chesapeake  City; 

Baltimore,  November  29-30,  1918. 
Massachusetts: 

Association  of  Principals  and  Teachers  of  Mns'^achusctts  State  Normal  Schools:  President,  Jcrtm  G. 

Thompson,  Fitt?hburg;  Miss  M.H.  Bishop,  ^s  Windsor  St.,  Worcester. 
Harvard  Teacrhers'  Association:  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston;  Henry  W.  Holmes. 

Hars'ard  University,  Cambridge;:  Cambridge.  March.  1919. 
Hieh  School  Masters'  Clut)  of  Massachusetts:  Charles  T.  Woodbury,  Fitchbiirg;  John  W.  Huichias 

High  School,  Maiden:  Boston,  March.  1919. 
Massjichusetts  -Vsswiation  of  School  Superintendents:  Clarenc-e  H.  Dempsey,  Haverhill;  F^:unk  C. 

Johnson,  Aj-er;  prob.ibly  Boston,  fall,  19is. 
Massiichiisetts  Public  School  Janitors'  Association:  Charles  H.  Evers,  Worcester;  Wallace  C.  TUton, 

New  Bedford;  Springfield,  July,  1919. 
Massachusetts  Schoolmivsters'  Club:  Payson  Smith,  State  Hoiuse,  Boston;  Leonard  M,  Patton,  Milton; 

Boston,  i)robibly  October  19,  1918, 
Miissachusetts  Tcvichers'  Asso<'iation:  J.  F.  McDufTee,  Springfield;  B.  C.  Merry,  Needham:  Boston. 

October,  1918. 
Mas.sachu.setts  Teachers'  Federation:  Henry  H.  Harris,  Lowell;  Ernst  Makechnie,  West  Somerville; 

Cambridge,  October  19,  1918. 
Tufts  College  Teachers'  Asnociatlon:  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Cambridge;  Edwin  A.  Shaw.  Wert 
BomervUle;  Tu/ts  College,  October,  191%, 
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UidiiDui: 

Mtehfann  Assodatfon  of  School  Supcrint^^ndcnt^  and  School  Board  Members:  J.  W.  Sexton,  Lansing; 

H.  C.  Daley,  131  Elmhiirit  Ave,  Detroit:  Ann  Arbor.  Spring,  1»19. 
MichifMi  Home  Eoonomica  Association:  <}eorgia  L.  White,  Eatit  Lamting;  Alice  Cimmer,  Battle 

Creek:  Detroit,  October  30-Novembcr  1, 1918. 
Michigan  Industrial  Arts  and  Solonce  Asaociution:  Albert  Ilolms,  Kalamaioo;  Walter  Wheatcr,  Kala- 

masoo;  Kalamasoo.  October,  1918. 
Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Chib:  E.  O.  Marsh,  Jackson;  Louis  P.  Jocolyn,  645  South  DivLtslon  St.,  Ann 

Arbor*  Ann  Arbor  Mftri^b   19iy 
Michigan  State  Federation  o'f  Teachers'  Clubs:  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Detroit;  Llla  M.  Fyan,  Northeastern 

Ilifh  School,  Detroit;  Detroit,  Octolwr  .31-November  1, 1918. 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Associ.ition:  H.  H.  L^wry,  Ionia;  John  P.  Everett,  903  West  South  St., 

Kalamazoo;  Detroit,  Octo^jcj  31-Noveml)er  1,  1918. 
Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association:  II.  D.  Lcc,  Hancock;  CiiUxirt  L.  Brown,  Marquette:  Mar^ 

«iuctle,  October  0-11, 1918. 
.\finnpsota: 

Minnesota  Educational  Ansociation:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Grand  Rapids;  W.  H.  Shephard,  North  High 

School.  MinneapolL<«. 
MiiuiCMta  Educational  A.ssxiation  of  School  Board  Members:  Mrs.  H.  Withcnillnc,  Rochester;  \V.  J. 

Rashlelgh,  Aurora;  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis.  1918. 
Mirmesota  Home  Economiirs  AHsoci-ition:  Ix'ih  (Icrrv,  211U  Russell  Ave.,  Minneapolis:  Lucv  E.  Von 

Hohr,  Hotel  HastineA,  Minneafiolis. 
Minner»U  Music  Teachers'  Ass'KM-ation:  O.  H.  Fairclough,  802  Pittsburgh  Building,  St.  Paul;  John  A. 

Jaeeor,  1M8  Blair  St.,  St.  Paul;  June  24-20,  1919. 
Si-andinavian  Language  Teachers'  AB^oci•llion  of  Twin  Cities:  Victor  L.  Erickson,  .l'?2S  loth  Ave., 

South,  Minneapolis;  Ingji  Brcdcwn,  307  West  loth  St.,  Mimieaiwli.s;  September  28, 1918. 
Mb«(i.sfiippi: 

Mi<Biimippi  Classical  Association:  Lucilc  ?cott,  Yazoo  City:  Clarn  Stokes,  Oloster;  Jackson,  April  28, 

1919. 
MiHsisKippi  Teachers'  Association:  H.  B.  Heidelberg,  Clarksdale:  H.  L.  McCledkey,  Hattiesburg; 

May,  1919. 
Mia^ouri: 

MLssouri  College  Union:  A.  Ross  Hill,  Columbia;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Fayette;  Columbia,  November 

,V«,  19W. 
Missouri  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  R.  H.  Culc,  4210  West  Belle  Place,  St.  Louis;  C.  O.  Williams, 

Boonville;  St.  Louis.  November  7-9.  191  s. 
Mimouri  Sodety  of  Teiichers  of  Englisli:  V.  C.  (^oulter,  Wurren<<burg;  Dorothy  Kaucher,  Central  Hiah 

School,  St.  Joseph:  St.  LouL-*,  November  8,  VMh.  ^^ 

Mi<a«ouri  Sodety  of  Teachcr.s  of  HLstorv  and  Covrmment:  W.  S.  Harmon,  Westport  High  School, 

Kansas  City;  J.  E.  Wrench,  IKU  H\idVon  Ave.,  Columbia;  St.  Louis,  Novem»;cr,  1918. 
MLsdoun  Society  of  Tea<hers  of  MathemaJics  and  Science:  O.  M.  Stewart,  Colunil.»ia;  B.  F.  Finkel, 

Springfield:  St.  Ix)uifl,  November  7-9.  1918. 
Mbsouri  State  Teachers'  As.<Kxiation:  Mjs.s  T.  C.  Geeks,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis;  E.  M.  Carter, 

Columbia;  St.  Louis,  November  7-9, 1918. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  English  Teachers:  B.  E.  Milllkin.  Butte;  E.  J.  Parkin.  Boieman. 
Montana  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  E.  Monroe,  Dillon;  H.  H.  Swain,  Helena;  Helena,  Noveml)er 

25-27,  1918. 
Nebraska: 

Nebraska  Hijtory  Teachers'  As.sociatlyn:  J.  (J.  W.  Ix;wis,  Wayne;  Clark  E.  PertsinRer,  Table  Rock; 

Omaha,  November  6-7,  1918. 
Nebraska  Home  Economi*^  As<»o<htion:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Gramlich,  Lincoln;  Maud  Wil-^on,  University 

Farm,  Lincobi;  Lincoln.  Januarv.  1010. 
Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  J.  F.  Bevcri'lgo,  Omaha;  H.  E.  Bradford,  State  Farm  School,  Lincoln; 

Lincobi,  October,  1918. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  F.  .M.  GrogR.  Peru;  H.  O.  Sutton,  Keaniey;  Omaha,  December 

26-28.  1918. 
Nebrasica  Woman's  Education  Association:  Etta  Srr'lth,  6118  Florence  Blvd.,  Omaha;  Omaha,  Mar- 
garet Delpsch,  Comenlu!)  School,  Omaha;  November,  1918. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  As-ijoriation:  B.  D.  Billinghurst,  Reno;  Maude  Frazier,  Goldfield;  Reno, 

December,  1918. 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  Practical  kx\9.  Club:  L.  E.  Ryder,  Manchester;  Josephine  Emery,  Laconia;  with 

New  Hampshire  StaU*  Teachers'  As.sociation. 
New  Hampenire  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Mabel  Currier,  I'ortsmouth;  Helen  Gibbs,  Concord; 

C4)ncord,  October.  1918. 
New  Hampshire  State  Tca<'hcrs'  Association:  F.  V.  Landman,  Wolfeboro;   Inez  Vaughan,  Ketone; 

Concord,  October  18,  1918. 
Sew  Jernev: 

Alliance  of  New  Jersey  Women  Teachers:  EIizal>eth  A.  Allen,  70  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line B.  Lowe,  171  JelTer.s(in  St..  pM»cs:iic. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  of  Now  Jersey:  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Princeton;  L.  E.  French,  High 

School,  Atlantic  City:  November  Vk  1918. 
Council  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Don  C.  Bliss,  Montclair;  J.  Howard  Hulsart,  Dover; 

probably  Newark,  Oct^lxr  2.'»-2»>,  1918. 
New  Jersey  Sdenee  Teachers'  A.«?s<>ciation:  ?:arl  Eastman,  High  School,  Atlantic  City;  Carl  J.  Hunkins, 

South  Side  High  School,  Newark;  nrobablv  OctobiT,  191S. 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  .\ssociation:  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor  City;  H.  J.  Neal,  Phillips- 
burg;  Atlantic  City,  Deceml)er  2<i-2H,  1918. 
Vocational  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey:  Hugo  B.  Froehlich,  Newark;  James  E.  Gafluey,  Atlantic 

City. 
"^ew  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  for  Science:  John  D.  Clark,  Albuquerque;  L.  A.  Higley,  State  CoUegt;  Albu^ 

querque,  Novemlx»r  25-27,  1918, 
New  Mexico  Educational  Association:  Isabel  Lancaster  Ecklcs,  Silver  City;  John  Milne,  Albuquerque; 

Albuquerque,  November  23-27,  1918. 
s'cw  York: 

Anicultural  Teachers  and  Prindpals'  Association:  H.  B.  Allen,  Westfield;  Garland  A.  Bricker, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse;  Syracuse,  December  26-27, 1918. 
Anodated  Academic  I'rindpals:  Harry  W.  Rockwell,  Pelham  Manor,  l&^'wu^  ^.  ^n^Vtit  "^^liK^^ 

ToMinuidlt;  Syncase,  December  26-26,  191&, 
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Association  of  CoUef^  in  tke  State  of  Now  York:  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Alfred;  Augustus  S.  Donndsj^ 

Education  Biiilding,  Albany;  Albany. 
New  York  State  Association  of  District  Superintendents:  0«orge  H.  Covey,  Katonah;  Con  V.  Lut* 

teuton,  Albion;  Schenectady,  November,  1918. 
New  York  State  Association  of  En^Ush  Teachers:  A.  B.  Si&s,  Rochester:  Edwin  B.  Ridhards,  Ceotrol 

HiRh  School,  Svraeuse;  Albanv,  Novemlvr  27-28. 1918. 
New  York  State  Council  of  City  School  Superintendents:  S.  R.  Shear,  Poughkeepsie;  Oeocjge  M.  Etaneo- 

dorf.  Herkimer:  Binirhamton,  October,  1018. 
New  York  State  Coundl  of  Elementary  School  l^inci|ials  and  Teachers:  Nathaniel  0.  Wcgt,  BodMSter; 

Mary  L.  Ludwiji,  .502  Hickory  Stn-et,  BufTalo;  Albany,  Novemlx't  25-27. 1918. 
New  York  State  History  Teachers'  Association:  Edward  V.  Smith,  North  Tooawanda:  Ckranoe  L. 

Hewitt,  Central  Hi^h  School,  Syraciun*:  AllMuiy.  November  2(i,  191*. 
New  York  State  Modem  Lansuage  Association:  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  DeWitt  Hinton  Bififi  School,  Nev 

York  City;  Arthur  G.  Host,  Troy  High  School,  Troy:  Albany.  .November  26-27, 1918. 
New  York  State  School  Hygiene  A.s.soclation:  Lawrence  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Altaay;  Edith 

Walkej-,  Board  of  Education,  Albany;  Bint^mton,  November  25-27, 191Ji. 
New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association:  Harry  A.  Carpenter,  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C;  Edward 

E.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Albany,  November  2A  27, 1918. 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  S.  Weet,  Rochester;  Richard  A.  Soaring,  North  Tonawmda; 

Albany,  November  25-27,  1918. 
North  Caioliiia: 

Modem  Language  Association  of  North  Carolina:  Hinda  Hill,  State  Normal  CoD^ne,  GreeDsbora; 

Annie  Beam,  Shelbv:  Raleigh.  November  28,  1918, 
North  Carolina  Association  of  City  Superintendents:  Harrv  Harding,  Charbtte;  Hoy  Tajfior,  Green* 

\ille;  Raleigh,  November,  1918. 
North  Carolina  A.ssociatlon  of  cJeography  Te.achers:  President,  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel  ffill. 
North  Carolina  Sunday  School  As^ciation:  (t.  T.  Stephenson,  Winston-Salcm;  J.  Walter  Long, 

Creensboro;  Greensboro.  November,  1918. 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly:  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill;  E.  E.  Sams,  Raleigh. 
North  Dakota: 

Citv  Superintendents'  Association  of  North  Dakota:  P.  S.  Berg,  Dickinson;  Nelson  Seuvain,  Devils 

I^Ake;  Minot,  November  4-5, 1918. 
North  Dakota  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Julia  McDonough.  Minot;  Hilda  Taylor,  Jamesto^ii; 

Minot,  October,  1918,  with  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Association. 
North  Dakota  Coimcil  of  (Geography  Teachers:  Je.sse  E.  Switzcr,  Valley  Qty;  HuldAh  L.  Winsted, 
^       St«te  Normal  School,  Minot:  Minot,  November,  1918. 
^    North  Dakota  Educational  A.ssociation:  R.  M.  Black,  Kllendale;  W.  E.  Parsoiis,  Biainirck:  Minot, 

November  6-8,  1918, 
Ohio: 

Associatk)n  of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  J.  D.  Boldt,  Dayton;  B.  M.  Beatty,  High 

School,  Newark;  Columbus,  April,  1919. 
Conference  of  Ohio  College  Presidents  and  Deans:  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Akron;  Mary  L  Park,  Heidelberg 

University,  Tiffin. 
Ohio  A,ssociation  of  English  Teachers:  C.  E.  Thomas,  1924  Delaware  Avenue,  Norwood;  Ethel  U. 

Parmenter,  Ea«t  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland;  Columbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  College  Association:  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Denison  University,  Granvillo;  T.  B.  Birch,  Wittenberg 

College,  Springfield;  Columbus,  April  18-1«J,  1919. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  A.ssociution:  Kenneth  S.  l.atoiirette,  Granville;  Carl  Wlttke,  Ohio  State 

University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  Home  Economics  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  Parker,  Cle\  eland;  Mary  Tons^,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens;  Columbus,  November,  1918. 
Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Teachers'  Association:    J.  W.  Moyer,  Sandusky;  Roy  Jenkins,  Wapakoncta: 

Columbus,  December  25, 1918-January  1, 1919. 
Ohio  S<.*hool  Im[>rovoment  Fedonilion:  K.  A.  Derthlck,  Mantua;  W.  N.  Beetham,  Wellsburg,  W.  V*a.; 

Columbus,  Christmas  holidays,  1918. 
Ohio  Society  of  Colhgi  and  rnivirsity  T(ach«rs  of  Education:  Edward  A.  Miller,  Oberiln  Collie, 

Oberlln;  Arthur  R.  Mead.  Ohio  W«.-slryan  rnivirsitj,  Di'laware;  Columbus.  Easter,  1919. 
Ohio  State  Associiition  of  School  Board  MembtTs:  R.  G.  Ingleson,  Avon  Lake;  W.  J.  Kni^t,  Urbaiui: 

Columbus,  February,  1919. 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  C.  Eldri^ge,  Cleveland;  F.  E.  Reynolds,  WapakiBneCa;CQlum hi l«, 

December  26-28,  1918. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  C<nincil  of  Teachers  of  English:  F.  C.  Oakes,  Fdniond;  Nellie  J.  McForon,  Ardinore> 

Oklahoma  CHv,  November  28, 1918. 
Oklalioma  Educational  Association:  B.  F.  Nihart,  Oklalioma  City;  Mary  D.  Coooh,  Oklahoma  City: 

Oklahoma  City,  November  28-30,  1918. 
Oklahoma  Hlstorv  Teachers'  Assoiiation:  E.  E.  Dale,  Norman;  C.  W.  Turner,  Oklahoma Qty;  Okla- 

homn  City.  Nov'ember  27-30.  191*^. 
Oklahoma  Home  Economics  Association:  Miss  Kimball,  Tulsa:  Harriet  Hopkins,  Norman;  Okla- 
homa City,  November  29-50, 1918.  ^ 
Oregon: 

Oregon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mary  U.  Perkins,  University  of  Oregon,  Eogene;  Rosa  H. 

Purrott,  Orfgon  Nonnal  School,  Monmouth:  Portland,  December  27-28,  1918. 
()ro.gon  Science  and  Mathematics  Tcachirs'  As.*KKialioii:  V.  h.  Grillin,  Portland;  E.  L.  Kee  el, 


rniversity.  of  Oregon.  Eugene:  Portland,  Deciinbrr  2<V28,  1918. 
(>reg«)n  State  Teacliers*^  Association:  H.  D.  Sheldon, 


Eugene;  K.  D.  Ressler.  Corvallis;  PorUaiul, 

Dec.  mlier  .iO,  1918-jQnuor>'  1.  1919. 
P(nn<ylvania: 

\.s*:ociation  ol  School  Board  Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania:  W.  T.  Norton,  McKeesport:  C.  M.  Pii»tr, 

Alio^ma;  Uarrlsburg,  Februan'  >.  1919. 
Pennsylvania  Schoolmasters'  Cluf):  il.  \V,  (ioldm,  litisUirgh;  Charles  W.  Shaffer,  Wilmeru in.: 

Pitisljurgh. 
Ponn.sylvania  State  Educational  Association:  S.  L    Weber,  Seranton;  J.  P.  MoCaskey,  Lancaster: 

lliirrisbur^i,  D«K;omb<r  29,  1918-Janu:iry  1,  li'iy. 
Pcnnsvlvania  BtAte  School  Directors'  As.  ociation:  W.  U.  Davis,  McKeesport;  D.  D.  Hammelbaugh, 

121-i23  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg;  liarrLsburj:,  l-ibruary  ti-7,  1919. 
Public   Education  and  Child   Labor  A.sso^ialion   of   Pennsylvania,   1015  'WithiTsroon  Buflding, 

Piiiladelphia:  Franklin  N.  Brewer;  B.  M.  Watson. 
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Rhode  Island: 

Bbode  Ifllmd  HMbetj  Tmbtten'  Association:  John  C.  Bwijft,  ProvidfOMo;  A.  Howard  WfUkunson, 

5  Judkins  St,  Rumford:  Providence,  probably  October  19,  1918. 
RiMde  IslaiMl  institnte  of  InstrueUon:  Johii  L.  Algst,  Piovidenee;  M.  Davitt  GairoU,  76  Beaufort  St., 

Providence;  Spring,  1919. 
Ekwch  rsroUna: 

.^<»ociation  of  Colleges  of  Boutli  Carolina:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  Collefe,  Bpartanburg;  L.  T.  Baker, 

University  of  Soaih  Carolina,  Columbia;  Columbia.  March,  1919. 
South  CarMin^  Association  of  Elementary  .'Schools:  lotiie  Olney,  Cbarleeton;  Mxs.  John  Haigrave, 

Dillon. 
South  Caralfna  Bona  Eoonomics  Association:  Mary  B.  McOowan,  Commercial  Clnb,  Nashville, 

Tenn.;  LoJaC.  Erwfh,  Spartanburg. 
.<^outh  Carolina  School  improvement  Association:  Madeleine  Spigener,  ColumUa;  Mary  Eva  Hite, 

BatMbozf:  Columbia,  probably  April  15,  1919. 
Sou'h  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  Orangeburg;  I.  M.  A.  Mytrs, 

Manning;  Otugebuq;,  July,  1919. 
South  Carolina  State  Teadiers'  Association:  J.  P.  Kinard,  Bock  Hill;  R.  C.  Burts,  Rock  Hill;  March, 

1919. 
'outh  Dakota: 

S4^>uth  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  P.  A.  Cooley,  Mitchell;  Etha  Bumham,  Aberdeen: 

Mitohdl,  November  25-27, 1918. 
South  Dakota  Educational  Association:  Harry  M.  Gage,  Huron;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Abcfdeen;  Mitchell, 

November  25-27, 1918. 
South  Dakota  History  Teacher's  Association:  Bruce  McVay,  De  Smet;  Edwin  Ott,  812  South  Prairie 

Ave.,  Sioux  Falls;  Mitchell,  November  27-29,  1918. 
rennrasee: 

Tennessee  History  Teachers'  Association:  A.  Max  Souby,  Murfreeaboro;  Mabel  Jonee,  1713  Hayes  St.. 

NasfarUle. 
Tennessee  State  Public  School  OflTicfrs'  Association:  J.  M.  Hatfield,  Cookeville;  Claude  J.  Bell,  Nasti- 

vUle;  NaifavOle,  January  14-16, 1919. 
Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  L.  Jones,  Murfreesboro;  Perry  L.  Hamed,  Clarksville. 
Texas: 

Conlecencc  for  Education  in  Texas:  President,  Pat  M.  Nefl,  Waco;  Ft.  Worth,  November^918. 
Home  Economics  Association  of  Texas:  Grace  Berry  Smith,  San  Marcos;  Miss  Pafaner  R.  Ellsbfrry, 

Dallas;  Dallas,  November,  1918. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  B.  Bizzell,  College  Station;  R.  T.  Ellis,  2988  Lipscomb  St., 

Fort  Worth;  Dallas,  November  28-30,  1918. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  (colored):  C.  F.  Carr,  Palestfaie;  T.  K.  Price,  Mexia;  Palestine. 

November  28-30, 1918. 
Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Association:  John  A.  Widtsoe,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  J.  Chaihm 

Smith.  968  Lake  St.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  aty,  January  1-3, 1919. 
Utah  Home  Econ(miics  Association:  Alice  itavcnhill,  Logan:  Ilortense  White,  Logan;  Salt  Lake  <  iiy. 
l^smont: 

Vermont  9chooIma.sters'  Club:  Pre.sident,  S.  (?.  Hutchinson,  Montfielier. 

Vermont  State  TeachNS'  Association:  Margaret  KeUey,  Derby;  Floreooe  Wellman,  Brattii.b''ro; 

Montpoller,  November  6-8,  I91K. 
Vennont  Women  Teachers'  Club:  Elizabeth  Isham,  Burlington;  Ella  Ferrln,  Castieton;  Montpclit  r, 

October,  1918. 
(Virginia: 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  J.  A.  Morohcad,  Salem;  Charles  G.  Ma{'his,  University;  RU'timm-.d, 

February,  1919. 
Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  R.  B.  Munford,  503  East  Grace  St.,  Richmuiid: 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  Davis  Building,  Richmond;  Richmond,  November,  1018. 
Public  School  Trustees  Association  ot  Virginia:  F.  T.  Briggs,  Portsmouth;  M.  F.  McGehee,  KeyN\i!ie; 

Richmond,  November,  1918. 
State  Educatianal  Conference:  J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Wytheville;  II.  S.  Hooke,  Roanoke;  Ra«iford,  March,  1919. 
Virginia  Association  of  Collcp'S  and  Sohrwls  for  Girls:  Mrs.  May  Willis,  Chatham;  Mary  8.  Gamrao'i, 

1110  Capitol  St.,  Richmond;  Richmond. 
Virginia  English  Teachers'  As««ociallon:  R.  E.  Blacks  ell,  Ashland;  James  M.  Grainger,  State  Normal 

School,  Farmville;  Richmond,  November  28-30,  1918. 
Virginia  Society  for  the  Study  of  Kducalion:  J.  P.  MoConnell,  Fast  Radford;  R.  T.  KerUn,  Lexineton: 

Richmond,  No\'ember  27-'is,  i9li>. 
ViKinla  State  Primary  TearhiTs'  Association:  Blanche  Bulifant,  East  Radford:  .Fulia Ingles,  Radlord; 

Richmond,  about  N'ovcmbcr  M.  1918. 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Richmond;  W.  C.  Blakey,  Richmond:  KicU- 

mond,  Thanksgiving  week,  1918.  * 

Washington: 

Puget  Sound  Enellsh  Masters'  Club:  G.  W.  Saunderson,  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle;  E.  H.  Buticr, 

Washington  Scnool,  Tacoma;  probablv  Tacoma,  No\'emljer,  1918. 
Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters' Club:  W.  Q.  Osborn,  Tacoma;  Frank  Facrar,  6725  24th  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Seattle;  Tacoma,  probably  Noveml>er  16, 1918. 
Washington  Educational  Association:  Almina  George,  Seattle:  O.  C.  Whitney,  818  North  Adams  St., 

Tacoma. 
Washington  State  Home  Economics  ASv<)oclation:  Anna  Post,  Tacoma;  Agnes  Allen,  Tacoma. 
West  Virginia: 

Vocational  Teachers'  Association  of  West  Virginia:  W.  G.  Carjientcr,  Wheeling;  W.  W.  Koylor,  Wheel- 
ing; Wheeling,  NovcmU'r  27-3«),  lOIS. 
West  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  \^'aUer  IJames,  lairmont;  Mary  M.  Atkeson,  Morgan- 
town;  October,  19  is. 
West  Virginia  Education  A.ssociation:  Waitman  Rarbe,  Morgantown;  H.  W.  McDowell,  Moundi^viiio; 

Wheeling,  November  27-29.  I'.U8. 
West  Virginia  History  Teachers'    Association:  J.  H.    Thornton,    Charleston;    Dora  L.  Newman, 

Fairmont:  Wheeling,  Th;inks;^lviric;  wpok,  lOlH. 
West  Virginia  Hx)me  Economics  and  Manual  .\rts  Association:  Rachel  U.  Colwell,  West  Vir^i.'.la 

Univeratv.  Morganto^n;  Ncllio  Woods,  Shnpbord  ('oll<»go,  Shepherdstown. 
West  \'irglnia  State  Teaohfrs'  Association;  A.  W.  Curtis,  Institute;  C.  Ruth  Campbell,  Inatitule; 

Huntington,  Kovembor  28-29, 1918. 
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Wisconsin: 

\N'iscon5dn  Agricultural  Education  Association:  John  James,  Madison;  Warren  W.  Clark,  River  Falls; 

Madison. 
Wisconsin  Assoeiation  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  I.  N.  Warner,  Platte ville;  Walter  W.  Hart,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaukee. 
Wisconan  Association  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers:  Barry  Cerf,  Madison;  J.  D.  Delhi, 

2137  Keycs  Ave.,  Madison. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Vocational  School  Directors:  E.  E.  G\inn,  Jr.,  Green  Bay;  A.  R.  Graham, 

Racine;  Milwaukee,  November  2-3, 191*<. 
Wisconsin  History  Teachers'  Association:  William  II.  ('hoover,  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  Milwaukee; 

Amelia  C.  Ford,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukei^  Milwaukee,  November  7-«,  1918. 
Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  U.  Mills,  L'niversily  of  Wisconsin,  Mstdiscn,  Ella 

Fink,  Milwaukee:  Madison,  May,  1919. 
Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Society:  Walter  Wltlich.T.a  Crosse;  Robert  Nohr,  La  Crosse  Nwinal 

School,  La  Crosse;  Milwaukee,  Navember  7-9,  1918. 
Wisconsin  Superintendents'  and  Supervising  Priucinjils'  Association:  P.  J.  Zimmers,  Manito«'oe; 

K.  P.  Young,  Applet  on:  Madison,  October  4-5,  191!<. 
Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association:  M.  N.  McTver,  Oshka^h;  M.  A.  Bussewitz,  435  Kenwood  Boulevard, 

Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  7-9,  191S. 
Wvomlng: 

Wyoming  Stale  Teachers'  As^ot^iation:  Jiisoph  K.  Biirch,  Koramerer;  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  The^ 

mo})olis:  Lander,  probably  Thanksgiving  week,  191»<. 

3.  City. 

Association  of  Women  Principals  of  Public  Scliocls  o(  New  ^'ork  City:  Jessie'  B.  Colburn,  8  West  103d  St.; 
Loretto  M.  Rochester,  M5  I^xington  Ave.:  Septeniljer  30,  1918. 

Boston  Principals'  Association:  Charles  W.  Parmenter.  Cambridge:  Joshua  Q.  LifchfleJd,  Brookline. 

Boston  Teachers'  Club:CoraE.  Bigelow,36  Hancocrk  St.;  Caroline  E.  Nutter,  125  Lexington  St.,  East  Boston. 

Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Isalx'llr  A.  Kniii"^,  Public  Srhool  27;  Marv  E.  Hamilton,  Public  School 27. 

Chicago  Principals'  Club:  Chester  C.  Dodge,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.;  Jam'e^  E.  McDade,  6  South  Waba^ 
Ave.-  September  21,  1918. 

Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Idii  L.  M.  F\ir>man,  44«>5  North  Kildarc  Ave.;  Frances  K.  Ilarden,  1543 
Sher^in  Ave.;  Septemljer  14,  1918. 

Onciimati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Walter  Peoples,  4«i3l  (ilenshiide  Ave.;  M.  R.  McElroy,  6100  Prentice  St.; 
September  14,  1918. 

Denver  Teachers*  Club:  Alwyn  (\  Smith,  11.^0  York  St.;  Edith  Weymouth.  Hotel  West. 

Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Kachcl  Mc Kinney,  13S  Stanton  Ave.;  Alice  V.  Guysl,  50  Broadway;  Sep- 
tember 30. 1918. 

Educational  Societv  of  Baltimore:  Edward  F.  lUichner,  Joliii<  l]oi)klns  University;  Andrew  J.  Knic, 
Baltimore  City  College;  Octoljer  9,  1918. 

Elementary  Teacthcrs'  Association  (Baltimore):  Laura  W.  Maiiister,  600  ISth  St.;  Nellie  H.  Cromwell, 
4:iO  North  Carey  St.;  Octoljer  7,  1918. 

Federation  of  Teachers'  Associations  of  t lie  ( itv  of  Ne\\  York:  .lohn  W.  BafTcrlv,  1192  Pacific  St.,  Brook- 
lyn; Olive  M.  Jones  Public  School  120. 

High  School  Teachers*  Association  of  New  York  (Ity:  ( lyde  JctTord.  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklj-n;  Ber- 
tha R.  CotiTtney,  Long  Islan«l  ( ity. 

Interborough  .A.ssociation  of  Women  Teacliers  (New  York  (  ity):  Grace  C.  Strachan-Forsythe,  1710  Ave- 
nue I,  Brooklyn:  Lillian  I.  Powers. .%  Macon  St..  Hrooklvn:  October.  1918. 

Los  Angeles  I  ity  Teachers' ( lub:  Wilhelmina  Van  de  Ooorberg,  2ir2  Trinity  Bldg.;  Zoe  McCluro,  4937 
Lynn  St. 

Los  Angeles  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  C.  A.  Wheeler;  A.  E.  Couch. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  PMucational  Association:    E.  P.  ( liaiiin,  Boys'  Hij:li  School;    Elisc  Weibel,  Emerson 
School. 

New  Haven  Teachers'  League:  Carolyn  Merchant,  l4o  Lenox  St.:  Hebn  L,  Gilbert,  West  Haven;  Sep- 
tem]>er  23  1918. 

New  York  Academy  of  Public  Education:   William  L.  Felter.  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Samuel  B. 
Heckman,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  November.  1918. 

New  York  City  Assotnation  of  teachers  of  Kn;:Hsh:  Dinilov  II.  Miles,  Eviin.'.er  (  hilds  High  School;  William 
P.  Wharton,  High  School  of  Commenc. 

New  York  Montessori  Association:    Rayraon  I  P.  HoKlon.  32:}  Riverside  Drive;    Ralph  Albcrtson,  16 
Horatio  St. 

New  York  S<'hoolraastcrs'  Club:   Edward  W.  Stilt,  '.00  Park  Ave.:  Matthew  D.  Quinn,  101  East  92d  St.: 
October  12.  1918. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education:  William  E.  Grady,  Brooklyn;  J.  Carletoo 
Bell,  Brooklvn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklvn. 

Oakland  Teachers'  Association:  Philip  M.  Fi>her,  4M  (irange  St.:  L\ilu  A.  Shelton,  549  62d  St. 

Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  J.  P'ugene  Baker,  13th  an  1  Spnn*:  (Jard*  n  St.;   Emily  M.  ReniOiaw. 
2321  Wharton  St.;  Septeml)er  1«,  1918. 

Pittsburgh  Teachers'  As.sociation:  ( lara  F.  McMillen.  317  South  Atlantic  Ave.;  Ida  Gealoy,  721  Whitney 
Ave..  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  ScptemlM'r  10,  1918. 

Portland  (Orog.)  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Harriot  Tliavcr,  201  Mth  St.;  Louise  Kelly,  733  Washing- 
ton St.;  September  19,  191S.  ■ 

Public  Education  Association  of  Buffalo:  Henry  <^;.  Breed .  jr..  1 11  Sw  an  St .;  William  P.  Haines.  White  Bldg. 

Public  Education  Association  of  (  hicago:   Alien  B.  Pond,  «i4  East  Van  Burcn  St.;  Glen  Edwa^s.  54S6 
lUarkstone  Ave.;  May,  1919. 

Public  Education  Asswiation  of  Philadelphia:   Fninklin  .\.  Brev.er,  The  Wanimaker  Store;   Jane  R 
Harj)er.  acting,  1015  Withcrspoon  Building. 

Public  Education  As.sociation  of  the  City  of  New  York:  (  Imrles  P.  Howland,  s  West  40th  St.;  Howard 
W.  Nud-i.  8  West  40t.h  St. 

Pul)lic  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore:  Charles  J.  Koch,  Madison  and  Lafayette  Ave.;  Minnie 
Daugherty,  637  West  North  Ave.;  October  14.  1918. 

Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Providence,  U.  I.:  Frank  .\.  Spratt,  276  Washington  Ave.;  Mary 
C.  Dunn,  127  Vinton  St. 

Bichmond  Teachers'  Ixjague:  Bessie  P.  Taylor;  W.  H.  Magee.  714  Noble  Ave.;  Oc1ober26, 1918. 

San  Francisco  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Edna  Cotrel,  3240 Clay  St.;  Kathryn  Cooney,  1350  Waahins- 
ton  St.,  December,  1918.  * 

Schoolmasters'  Assot^iati(»n  of  New  York  and  Vicinitv:   Eugene  C.  Alder,  AdelphI  Academv,  Brookljrn; 

Frank  8.  Hackeft,  River  iaIe-on-Hiidson,  New  York  C  ity;  New  York  (itv.  October  18, 1918. 
^idiiooy/iicii'sCiuho/FluIa^lclphia:  Allied  V.Sa^Te.Southwark School;  WalterG.  McMiiUia.lOaSFUmoceSk 


LEARNED  AND  CIVIC   OBOANIZATIONa. 


*'^?!LX.'!^  'V?L'i_^'^^  .■L.i"'^''^"''-  ^'^  B'^«ff  -^n-:  Apm  U.  Ibnhkll,  Ml 
t.  Rendill,  1517  SuiHt  An.;  LMb  T.  Tbwnu,  at 


Kuton  PmAwsT,  BlocAljii:  BepMmbei  3 
Utia  Qiaw  York)  TvutHn' Xnoelatloo;  B 
ComiSt.;  Saptamticr.  IBia. 


XXXIX. — Lbarnbd  and  Civio  OROANtZAirotra. 

The  following  liat  bIiowb,  fint,  the  name  of  the  oiganisation ;  second,  the  name  And 
addieaiof  the  pieaideot;  third,  the  name  and  addruee  uf  theaecietary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  neit  meeting. 

'      ~    iTOfArtsiodLettRi:  Wl]lIamD.Hinc*lli,M1H*dliaDA<r«.,NnrY«k,N.Y.;  Botwrt 
MiiltoonAve.Now  York,N.  Y,;  Kew  York,  N.  Y    Novembw  M,  IBii. 
adcmy  of  Hodlcinc  J.  E.  Turkerman,  733  O^bomc^  Building,  ('ICTClBnd,  OUo;  1 


Way  Onr»>n7«Niinb  Fourth  31.,  Eailon.  Pa.;  Allantic  I  ily,  N,  J  ,  Jut 

icaa  AoadmiT  ol  PoUUeal  and  Social  Sdcncr:  l.«o  S.  Bowe,  CniveisitT  of  PannsTlTtnla,  FtaUadd- 

>,  Pl:  1.  P.  I^teabeiEer,  WM  Bpnice  St.,  PhUulelphU,  Pu  :  PliiUdslphls,  Fa.,  ApHI,  I9n 
4>.i.  AaocUtlon  tor  Labor  LcgliUIIoD^  avnur]  Mci  iini>  Ltndray,  rolumbia  ifaivMtj,  Atw  \'ork, 

N.  Y.;  JcilinB,  Aadnwi,  mEa3lZ3tl.Si„N«B  York,  K.  V.:  ileye/and,  Ohio.  D««mb«»-3S,  mx. 
Arautnti  AiMdKllMi  br  the  AdTUKcmenl  ol  Srlpnrr:  JoIid  ileile  CoulUr.  UnlvmBilj  of  Cblcaio,  (  hl- 

caco,  111.:  L.  O,  Howard,  Smithsonian  ImiiiiiiiDa.  WoihlDEton,  D.  C;  BallUnon,  ltd.,  Dwembtr 

77-31,  leiS. 
Amencaa  AaaoiBtlOD  for  tba  Study  and  Provcntion  ol  Inlazit  MorUlltj:   Un   WlUian  L.  Putnam,  11 

Beacon  Bt.,Ba8lon,Uu>.i  Gdrtri^.'s  a   ICnipp,  ^2ii  rsibedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md  ;   AdmlUa,  N.  C., 

NevembKll-l^  llllS. 
Amaricaa  AaDdatlon  ol  lluMumi:  Vlc»prBsld«ut,  W.  P.  Wilson,  I'omnunaal  HuMum,  Phlladolphla, 

Fa.:  HanddL.  Uadiion,  ParkMiJMum.  PioviijvDte.U.  1:  about  Uav  20, 191S. 
Anutkan  Owmlsl  Sodal;:  WUUum  U.  .^lotiolo,  2j  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Qiarln  L.  FarwoL 

Box  Nfi,  WaddnctOD,  U.  C:  ClevelaDd,  Ohio,  aepteutwr  10-13,  IDlg. 
Aucinn  CMc  AnodatloD:  J.  Horace  Mct'arUnd,  UurlshuTK,  Pa.;  E.  B.  Ifarihall,  aotliy,  IM  Unloo 

Tnut  Bnildli^E,  Waablnrtun,  I).  C. 
AmtrlcaiiEanuHnlcAisac^tlon:  Irving  Fl«h«r,  Nov  Uacan,  Conn,;  Allyn  A.  YouiS,  ConHllUnlvsraltT, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  ClBvalmd,  Ubio,  IHMSmlwr  28-31, 1»U.  " 

AmericaD  fonMty  AiaudatlOD:  Cburlu  L,.  Faok,  Laktwood,  N.  ].;  ■'udvai  B.  Ridadab,  1410  B  St, 


eultun,  WaahluHon,  D.  C;  Oeorge 
Aarlcdbn,  WuhtriKton,  D,  C. 
Arosrlcan  OMcnphlcd  Socletyt  John 

'" (lU 

s:  MornajMt'Sl\i'ilm'»yE'ngEwoS,'^'j."Rudolpb  U.  Bladot,  N»w 


OMcnphlcd  Socletvt  John  (licciiuj^h,  Broadway  and   IKth  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y.:  Inlah 
ivmaii,  Broedny  and  ISiith  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  NoTambw  21, 1918. 
■Ion  fibiorlcal  Anodstian:  WiUiaui  R.  T^ayn,  Cambridge,  Hsaa.;  W.  Q.  Leland.  IIM  Woodward 


York  UnlverrftT,  New  York,  N .  Y. 
Aonlcan  UbruvAnodatlon:  <"    ' 

Utley,  78  Ea«t  WashinkoD  Kt . , 
American  UalhemBtJcalSoclPtj': 


W.'  BL^hop,  I'klvcr^ty  ol  Michigan,  Ann  Arbv,  lllob.;  OMrge  B. 

tTf^frv-.-ii, -,.Vi.-.  IniYr^iiy  Ave    Chicago.  Dl.;  F.  N.  Colt,  Colombia 


!:^anBlvd.,CbU!Bca,  m. 
.  , jKobstily  June,  19IB. 
II  Unlrerslly,  Princeton,  N,  ].;  ( 
(,N'.  Y.,  December  26-38,1(118. 


ij^iaiuial'bildaaiibkalAsBuu.iUuii.  ^aiy  W.  Cufkiiu,  Wcilulcy  i  oilega,  due.;  H.  O.Omitreet,  College 
^U>«Cltjo[NowYork,N«wYork,N.T.'  "^ '~  ■"" 


.;  Dewmher.U 


wflSim'fa.  i^caU,  I'ltnctton,  N.  J.;  I.  Hinli  Haya,  104  Booth  fith  Bt, 
in  Unlverdty,  I'rinceton,  N.  J.;  Chestar 


FhOidd^^Pl.:  PhltadalphlB,  Fa.,  Xnri 
.AatarkuTaUlcalBdonoiAMidBUon:  Hei..  , 

U»d  Jvua,  V^VatiOj  olViUcoarin^Ji^llMu,  \\l~.,  ['LimU^iJ,  01ik>,^Uecembei 


Fq>t&olocleal  XmmUHoh;  I.  W.  Balrd,  WL.r»>-T.'r.  M..^'-,;  U.  B.  Langlald,  Hacrard  UnlVRalty, 

.AoBtiaa  FobUc  Health  Awraathjii:  Oiarlea  1.  lI.i.Llni:-.,  Mmurlpal  Building,  Toronto,  Canada:  A.  W. 

Hadrtak,  Ua  Kasaaehusatts  Avo.,  Boston,  Mas,.,  riui.itJ,  in  ,  ii=lober  14-lL  WIS. 
Aswrlcu^oclal  Hyaena  Aaiocladan:  WlDiain  II.  iVi^Il-Ti.  HuRlriiore,  Hd.;  Donald  B.  Hooka,  Boland 

Pwk,  Md.i  DTObabTy  WaAiIngMD,  D.  C,  UuIoUt.  IuU. 
ajurloanaodalBBlBaDaAuoeiaLan:  OnrBefl.BatlU.ST  Wal]St.,New  York,N.  Y.;  JaoMi B. Tnmsend, 

UEaaVUth8t.,lla«Yark.N.  Y^  Novr  York,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  WIB.  ^ 

AiDMlcaneadetylKThrltt:  R.  W.  Btnus.lM  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Henry  R.  DnkL  330  Wert 

ABiarloaiiBoclalc«lealBoDl«i':aiarluH.Cooley,  UDlvrt:4vt  iilUi<!hlgan,_  Ann  Arbor,  Ulch.;  BoottB.W. 

S«dfud,  nolranily  of  Warn,  Cbloago,  111..  Rlnhmond,  Va.,  r>e<«m)ier  27-38;  I9l8. 
Americon^titLiUcal  Awoolatloni'WBrtay  C.  Milchell,  13  North  Washington  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Rabat  E.  Oiaddock,  Columbia  ttnlvar^ty.  New  ^urk,  N.  V.:  Clevobnd,  Ohio,  Ueoamber,  19IS. 
'— -i-"""  al  Amuicra  aeograpben;  Nevln  M.  Fannaman,  Uolver^ty  ol  Ondimatl,  Cjnchmatl,  Ohio; 

O.  L,  IWg,  Baltimore,  Hdl;  ^ttmora,  Ud..  December  Ju-31,  ms. 
BaUnlcal  BoSaty  ol  Anurtca:  William  Tielease,  Unlteralty  ol  llUnoli,  Urbana,  111.;  I.  R.  Schramm, 

Cornell  Onivordty,  Itluca,  N.  V.:  BelUmoie,  Md.,  Dei.'emticr  27-31,  IslfL 
OiM  CWiiervatian  Leuue  ol  Amcriis:  WInflefd  B.  Uall,  Qerwyu,  111.:  Urs.  HinneiM  C.  Hair,  Womao'a 

Temple,  Chkaco,  lU.;  Chicago,  III.,  March  13, 1919, 
OeDlogl»I  Saole&  of  America:  Whilmaii  Croaa,  Waahhigton,  D.  I 

UUBOum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Baltimori;,  M-*    ^^ 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Induatrlal  Aid  Bodety:  Alltod  JaieiiKj 

flultbergci,  I74  2d  AYP.,No*York,  N.  Y.;  NewYoik,  N.  V, 
Mathcmatlcsl  Aaiodatlan  ol  America:  B.  V.  HoniUtglon,  liar 

Calriin,  Oberlm,  Ohio;  Hanover,  N.  U.,  September  it-7,  191S. 
Hodero  Laniuage  Anodatlon  ol  .Vmerlca:  Edward  C.  Armstrong,  Prinalon  Urdierslty,  Frlnc 

WlUinm  a.  Honiird,  Harvard  Universlly,  Cambridge,  Haw.-,  I'oughkccpale,  N,  Y.,  Dew 
National  Academy  ol  Sciences:  Charles  D.  Wakotl,  Smlthsoolao  Innltullou,  WasliUtzlon,  O 

L.  Day,  Bmlthsonlan  InslltiitloD.  Wa-ihloglon,  D.  C;  BalUinore,Ua..,It(iiBm\iw,Vn%. 
8S37I'—18 le 


IDUCAItONAL  MBBOTOST,  19IS-I9. 


Nitboil  Aplenltisil  BodMy:  Howird  R.  Smith,  < 

Vork,  nTV.;  N»w  York,  N.  Y.,  AprtL  IKIB. 
Hatkoy  B«fd  fir  HbMrical  Scrrlce:  Secrctirr,  Wi 

Natfcmst'CMe  FedMiUon:  V.  I 

Bulldbu,  CltTebiid,  OUo.  

Nktluul  Cmhrenm  ol  Bod>]  Work:  Julli  Lstbrop,  WHUnglos,  T>.  C:  WDBam  T.  Ck«a,  SU  nrnunUi 

Court, Oikav,  nU  Atkntli:  City,  M.  J.,  May  or  June,  lfil9. 
WaUoni  SeaaondB  Ltigont  WUnun  Hewud  Tttt,  Nsir  Hann,  Cam.:  I.  W.  TlwIiMi.  fl  B«Koa  81., 


ChlcacD,  m.;  Ri 
>ldci  G.  LetaDd, 
S8  BnMd  at.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  OoM^  Amwlnn  Tnat 


.;  Hiviluid  6.  Lund.  Hotel  AlUrt. 


'  Innal  Onwit^c  SodMr>  OUbul  '6i 


,  D.  C:  O.  P.  / 


. ._  .  ..-,  Wishlnjton,  D. 
I,  f)  C,  Jinnary  10,  m». 
'ugoitus  Thomu,  60  East  fiWh  St., New  York,  N.  Y,;  AMilcy 


BnnsylTuiiB,  PhUadelplilL  ft.. 


Thonidfte  CahnobfaOnKwidty.NeirYorXN.Y.;  New  York, 
.Saiioail  Imtttote  o(  Sod»l  flclenoea:  Kmort  H.  ^(Anwn,  Univend.j  .,.  .  <„.^j..,.u.o.  .  uub«huiu>,  ■•.. 
Thunm  P.  BkiIi.  »th  Bt.  tn&  Wnodlnnd  Aye-,  PWIiultrtphla,  P»-:  New  York  N.  ^„  Jmovv  IT,  IHt. 

Nnir.ijal  MQntttial  lescuf^  L.iwwn  Vi\i<\,.  IW  B»flt  Od  Bt.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Clinton  B.  tfoodnilt, 

■  T.  *  Rector  Bt.,  N»w  York,  N.  Y.;  Frmklta  BmnlnttOD, 

m  Bawtt  Moore,  367  Wert  733  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y,; 
,  Nfw  York,  N.  v.,  Febnurr  U,  l*i». 
Botlelj-  lor  Iho  IToraotloo  ol  Ajrlmllar«l  bLipjir*;  Horliert  Osboni,  f>hto  Biato  Dnfreralty,  Cbhmibiii, 

Ohio;  0.  P.  oniette,  Fact  Colftu,  Colo.- WnjiliinMon,  n.  C,  November  10-li,  IMS. 
Boutturn  Craumsdu  CtminiB:  Robert  W.  Blntham,  liulavUle,  Kv.:  Clarwioe  J.  Owcbi.  Bontbini 

flnMli*  WHUnrloi,  D.  C.i  WBAtaflon,  D,  C,  '-'^ 
'ODtlin  aodalcelni  Oomi—i  Theodore  D.  Bntto 
■—  -'-  ■  ■    -im.  D,  C. 


n.  HIae.;  ].  E.  McCollorh,  UoLxdJen  Bi 


XL. — Statb  Prdbration  o»  Womkn's  TLUBa. 

The  officers  of  the  fienpnil  Fpflcrfttion  of,  Women's  Tlubs  fnational  oftwiizatioD] 
»re;  Pwmdent,  M™.  Joeiah  Evans  Cowlw.  1101  Wert  Adams  St..  Ijgs  AngelM,  Oal,; 
•ecretary,  MtB.  W.  I.  McFarlaixl,  Wagner,  S.  Dak.;  manager  bureau  of  iafcamati0D, 
Mm.  Mwyl.Wood.Pommouth,  N,  H. 


Kn.  /mmb  R.  HnKUi,  snn  St. 

Letiia  Bt.,  Uoblle. 

Urs.  H,  A.  Oulld,  PltooDlv 

Ha.  H.  C.  Oibsoa,  rollege  sail 

roiuervBl«T,  MMIe  Rock. 
Mrs.  Hertxrt  A.  fabb,  IBM  W. 

Ud  Fl.,  Loe  Aii«elB 

Mn,  Adwn  Woto,  Del  Norte. . . 


■■.  Fntler.  Dothan. 


District  oKMuiB- 

bla. 
*lorid« 


Uls  Aane  Utttalonl,  fln 
Prospect     Ave ,     Pin- 

Mi5.  R.  a.  Bruce,  Bierlms . 

Mri.  U.A.Cte].llSEdiia 


Mte.  Court  F.  Wood.  311  K.  '.•p- 

llol  St.,  Wuhln^lan. 
Uis.  Ednr  Leola,  Fort  Ptena- 
Un,   N^he   PslQTS  Ubck,  U« 

Sprlim  St.,  AtluDla. 
Kn.  K.  J.  Sweelev,  aaasth  Ave., 

Nortb  Twin  Falle. 
Use  itsAt  1.  Bnafford,  Ml  B. 

titule  BI.,  Korlrord. 
Ui3.  JohD  Ednard  Uoore,  M9 

W.  Uulboir;  St.,  Kokomo. 
Mn.   John   W.    WalMk,    l«f7 

Brady  St.,  LiaTeS)>ort. 

Urs.H.O.  Oarrty.SlS  BnehiD* 

no  St,  Toi-fkn. 
Mrs.  LatoD  Klkur,  Uanodfburg. . 

Mis,  a.  F.  SWrra,  Morgan  lltj.. 

Mn.  llyrtte  L,  WliIU,  Piesgne 


U'onr 


>nW'a 


B,I807 


Urj.  UaxrUiu,  BrooksriUe. 
Mrs.  Price  Ollbert,  . 


Ura.  W.  R,  UuBUr,  Kaa- 
Mn.  Emo)^iiDt^  Tali-ttoah, 
Mn,  F.  F.  FBTille,  111* 


Mrs.  ft,  I 

Cltj. 
Mn.  Idell 


in,  Iliurau- 


San.lcr«in,  Wal- 
J.   Oumey,   IKS 


In     linlw 
Warren  A 

Franria  St.,  JackMiD. 
Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allm,  KocheiUii 


tlss  Agnea  U  Dodger,  3IM 
FratikllD  St.,  Mehme 
null  kinds. 

In.  I '.  1.  TbompsDii,  101 


-v 


Ban  DIen,  iUj  II,  11, 

IS,  iSl.'     ■■  ^ 


May,  1*19. 

WashlaBtta.   0«t,   SB. 
Bayiona,  Not.  19, 1>I& 


rnkDOun.  Ubt,  ini. 
lailiunuiMlii.  Oct.  n- 


April  or  May,  m*. 
NeiDpnnc. 

191 ». 
Natdaatded. 

Baltlmon,  April,  lUD. 

Marlboro,  N**.,  IWA 


x'SlSit***  '*'  "• 
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XL. — 9rATB  Fbbbration  or  Women's  CLtTBs— Continued. 


Ni 


President. 


Secretarj. 


MMting. 


Mtwowfl 

Montaiia 

Nebn8k» 

NevBda 

New  Hampthire. 
NewJeraey 


KewMsxioo... 
New  York 


North  Cait>lliia. 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahf 

Oregon 

Pennsylvaiiia. 
Rhoda  Iriand. 


Booth  Carolina. 
Booth  Dakou. . 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


Ifn.  B.  F.  Saunders,  Swan  Lake. 
MiB.  George  A.  StiU,  Kirksville. . 
Mn.  W.  T.  Perham,  Glendive... 

Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Lin- 

oobi. 
Mrs.  Pearls  Buckner  ElUs,  116 

N.  Oarson  St.,  Carson (ity. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Ilaniman,  778  Main 

St.,  Laconia. 
Mrs.  John  R.  Sohermerhom,  11 

Halsted  PI.,  East  Orance. 

Mrs.C.  £.  Mason,  BoBwell 

Mrs.  Goo.  D.  Hewett,  Carthage.. 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson,  100 

N.  Boy  Ian  Ave.,  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Vick,  Cavalier 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 


Mrs.  Prentice  E.  Rood,  738  Grove 
PI,  Toledo. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Lawson,  Nowata. . . . 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Castner,  Hood 

River. 
Mrs.   Ronald  P.   Gleason,  iM7 

Clay  Ave.,  Scran  ton. 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Famum,  C  he- 

pachet. 

Mrs.  Le  Roy  Springs,  Lancasler. 
Mrs.  Carl  Gunderson,  Vermilion. 

Mrs.  Alex.  CaldweU,  R.  F.  D.  9, 

NaabvUle. 
Mrs.  C.  W  Connery,  1530  Cooper 

St.,  Fort  Worth. 
Mrs.  Edward  Biohsel,  718  25th 

St.,  Ogden. 
Mrs.  GUbert  F.  Davis,  45  State 

St.,  Windsor. 
Mrs.  John  Lyle  Hagan,  254  JeP 

ferson  St.,  Danville. 
Mrs.  N.  S.  McC  ready,  124  Ave.  B, 

Snohomish. 
Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  314 1st  St., 

Fairmont. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menominie.. 
Mrs.  S  Conant  Parks,  lender.. 


Mrs   N.  Hawkins,  Swan 

Lake. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker,  4200  St. 

John  Ave. ,  Kansas  Citr. 
Mrs  E.  F.  Carey,  MissouJa. 

Mrs.  H.  Miller,  North  B«nd. 

Miss  Rose  Stewart,  Carson 
aty. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Smith,  At- 
ery  Court.  Laoonia. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Bailey, 
Loonia. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Wilson,  Raton.. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bage,  251  W. 
92d  St.,  New  York  aty. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Host,  Eden- 
ton  St^  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  M  S.  Mc Bride,  Cava- 
her. 

Mrs.  William  Harlev  Por- 
ter. 444  Kenilwortn  Ave., 
Toledo. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Earley,  Moa- 
kogee. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Pettit,  874  S. 
Taylor  St.,  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boden,  208  St. 
Murks  Sn.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Frank  C;hapman,  65 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Miss  Margaret  Moore,  L4m- 
caster. 

Mrs.  Grace  R.  Porter,  Fort 
Pierre. 

Mrs.  llallman  Goodloe, 
Linden  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore,  612 
Burnett  St.,  Fort  Worth. 

Mrs.  John  Culley,  2579 
Monroe  Ave^  Ogden. 

Mrs.  L<eonard  V.  mieeler, 
White  River  Junction. 

Mrs.  Archibald  D.  Keen, 
944  Main  St.,  Danville. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Howard, 
507  Ave.  C,  Snohomish. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Lehman,  Wal- 
nut Ave.,  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  £.  A.  Morse,  Antigo.. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Dickinson, 
Lander. 


Agricultural  College, 

Nov.  19-23, 1918. 
St.  LoiiiB,  May,  1919. 

Glendive,  May  or  Juniu 

1919. 
Fairbory,  Oct.,  191& 

Elko,  spring,  1919. 

May,  1919. 

Atlantic  City,  May  I, 

9, 10, 1919. 
Raton,  Oct..  1918. 
New  York  City,  Nov., 

11-16, 1918. 
Henderson ville,  June. 

1919. 
Grand  Forks,  Oct.  15, 

16, 17. 1918. 
Coshoctoii,  Oet.  14-18^ 

1918. 

Not  dedded. 

Portland,  Oct.  1,  2,  I, 

1918. 
York,  Oct.  15,  16,  17, 

1918. 
Providence,    Oct.    or 

Nov.,  1918. 

Spring,  1919. 

Sioux  Falls,  Oct.  8.  % 

10. 1918. 
Unclecided.  . 

Dallas,     Nov.     18-22^ 

1918. 
Logan,  Oct.,  1918. 

Barre,  May,  1919. 

Undecided;  May,  191flL 

June,  1919. 

Clarksburg,  Oct.  24-27, 

1918. 
Eau  ( iaire,  Oct.,  1918. 
Cheyenne,    Oct.     1-4, 

1918 


XLI. — National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parbnt-Tbachbr  Associations. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Bimey,  1314  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

branches. 


Name. 


Alabama . . . 
Arizona 

California... 

Colorado.... 
Connectlcat 

l^alaware... 


President. 


Mrs.  H.  8.  Poster,  Prattville 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  201  Flomhig 
Bldg..  Phoenix. 

1  'r.  Jessie  A.  Russell.  343  N.  Mary- 
land Ave.,  Glendale. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  French.  Fort  Collins... 

Mrs.  Geo.  Brmton  Chandler, 
Rocky  HiU. 

Mrs.  Garrett  8.  Harrington,  Har- 
rington. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.     Aubrey     Smith, 

R.  R.  No.  2,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  William  Eckhart... 

Mrs.  WeLsser,  Denver  - . . 
Mrs.   H.    M.    Barnard, 

Rocky  mil. 
Mrs.     Robert     Lewis, 

Dover. 


Meeting. 


Phoenix,    February, 
1919. 

May,  1919. 

Denver,  Aug.  3, 1918. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  17, 

1918. 
Dover,  April,  1919. 
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XLI. — National  Congress  of  Mothbes  and  Papfnt-Teachwi  ABfioorATroN5! 

Continuad. 

BRA  NCHES— Continued. 


Diatiiot  of  Coiom- 
Florida* 


<  loorgla. 
Maho... 
Illinois. 


IiKliana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentueky. 


Maine  — 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts 


Michiftan . . 
ML<tsissippi. 


Missouri. 


Mrs.  ones  8.  Rafter,  n06  16th  St. 

NW. 
W.  N.'Sheats,  3105 16th  St.,  Talia- 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrews,  8  Orange  St., 

Atlanta. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Payne,  521  South  ISth 

St.,  Boise. 
Mrs.  Harry  Fkonlnf,  1401  North 

Main  St^  Bloomini^ton. 

Mrs.  Henoe  Orme,  R.  R.  D.,  Box 

313,  IndtanapoUe. 
Mrs.  Allen  O.  Ruste,  Charles  City 


Mrs.  J.  K.  CoddinCt  T<an«fag 


Montana.^ 

New  Hampshire. . 
New  Jersey.  ...... 


New  Mazloo. 

New  York. . . 


North  Carolina  > 
North  Dakoto.. 


Ohio 

Oregon. ...... 

PennsylTania. 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina  ^ . . 
South  Dakota... 


Mrs.  Qeo.  G.  Weldon,  Eastleigh, 
IvOulsvlUe. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Ross  Hatch,  Fairfield .. 

Mrs.   Harry  E.   Parkhurst,   1410 
Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  Hlggln«»,  228  West 

St.,  Woroester. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Stewart,  Battle  Croek.. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Hughes,  Agricultural 

College. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sheldon,  2550  Tracy 

Ave.,  Kansas  City. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Famsworth,  Missoula.. 

Mre.  A.  H.  Harriman,  778  Main 

St.,  Lacooia. 
Mrs.  weUington  Bechtel,  Haddon- 

field. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  MlUer,  Sante  Fe 

Mrs.  William  A.  Saltford,  16  North 

Ave.,  Poudikeepsie. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  fiutt,  west  Raleigh  « . 
Mr.  G.  S.  MoLeUan,  Agricultural 

College,  Fargo. 
Mrs.  Wiuits  H.  Sawyer.  Central 

and  Cardigan  Are.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Fred  G.  Sohilke,  La  Grande.. 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Kieman,  Somerset.... • 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Remington,  216 
Waterman  Ave.,  East  Provi- 
dence. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Woods,  Marion  >.... 

Mrs.  Joan  McKee  Kenaston,  Bone- 
steel. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Crutcher,  817  Lischey 
Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Watt«rs^l4  Peonsyl- 
vania  Ave.,  Fort  worth. 


Utah 

Vermont . . . 
Washington 
Wisconsin.. 


Wyoming. 


Mrs.  John  E.  Dooiey,  506  E.  S. 

Temple  St^Salt  Lake  City. 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Pier,  BratUeboro. . 

Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Vamey,  Yakima . . 

Mrs.  Edward  Hammett,  1209  N. 
7th  St.,  Sheboygan. 

Dr.  Bertha  N .  Hamilton,  Oreybull. 


Seorotary. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Daniel,  2111 
19th  St. 


Mrs.  P.  H.  Jeter,  Clair- 

mont  Ave.,  Decatur. 

Mrs.  Kwen,  Boise,  R.D.I. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Riley, 
East  Olive  St.,  Bloom- 
in  gton. 


Miss  Pamolia  Fluent, 
Charles  City. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Mallory, 
430  Pine  St.,  Leaven- 
worth. 

Miss  Elisabeth  StoufTer, 
Wolf^slnwr  Galbert,  B. 
li.  '29,  lyomsviUe. 

Mrs.  Frank  l>ean,  Win- 
slow. 

Mrs.  Wilham  G.  Hos- 
ktns,  1210  Linden  Ave., 
BfUtimore. 

Mrs.  Edward  French, 
And  over. 


Mr<;.  Frank  T'orsey,  4015 

Prospect  St.,  Kansas 

City. 
Mrs.    John    E.    Keaoh, 

Misc?oula. 
Mrs.  WiUis  P.  Lamprey, 

Court  St.,  Laconia. 
Mrs.  8.  P.  I>eeds,  Chal- 

fontc,  Atlantic  City. 


Mrs.     Beatrice     Moses, 
0  lovers  viUe. 


Mrs.  Frank  Sanborn,  10 
14th  Ave..  Columbus. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Harlow, 
Troutdale. 

Mrs.  William  Brioe, 
Bedford. 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Canning, 
73  Beaufort  St.,  Provi- 
dence. 


Mrs.  G.  M.  Whittemore, 

750  Wedgewood  Ave., 

Nashville. 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Worley,  805 

Gunter    Bldg.,     San 

Antonio. 


Mrs.  Edward  B.  Huling, 
Bennington. 

Mrs.  Richard  Strobach, 
Yakima. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Gonzonbach, 
Pine  Lodge,  Sheboy- 
gan Falls. 

Mrs.  Frank  Kelley,  Sher- 
idan. 


Meeting. 


IfU. 


Oct.  15^ 


Aprfl,  1019. 
May,  1919. 
Peoria.  May.  liliL 

Ames,  Oet.  22-25, 1911 

Kansas    City.    April, 
1919. 

Louisville. 


Portland,    Novembtr, 
1918. 


Pittsfleld,  Oet.  9,  lA 
11, 1918. 


Butte. 


May,  1919. 

Trentom,    Nov.    H,   % 
1918. 

Gloversvffle,    October, 
1918. 


dndevffle,  Oot.  8,  4, 1^ 
1918. 


CoatesTflle,Oet.M,2^ 

26, 1918. 
Pfovidenee,     Oit.    1* 

1918. 


KnoxTfOa, 
1919. 


Wklitta  TWlB,  Nov.  1^ 
7,8,191S. 


Not     dMUed;     May, 
m9. 

Da. 

MOwankse,  Nov.  7,  8» 
1918. 

Cheyenne,  Oct.  1,  2, 1^ 
4,  1918. 


>  No  State  branch. 


•  Orfsnicer. 
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XLII,— EnuciTioM*!.  TaaoTUCJOM. 
4»t  of  Amerietm  tdueoHonal  paiodiedU  eurrmttf  rieehtd  bf  Ae  Ubrmf  afOte  Bitrmu  . 


of  abbnrlatlMB:  bin.— Mmontbly:  Ir.— Irwg^lr;  m .  -  ntoothly;  ^.-qnMtMtyi  ■>.• 


«  BimdBT  Sehoal  M>«^».    m  North  EImoivI  t^tnel,  Si(TW>inf(rk.).    i 

Uiai.    USlataBtnct,  AJbuivfN'  V  ).    lonos. 

■J  ol  Cw«  Ilr  Crippln.    aKABr«ad'nj,Stti  York.    q. 


'  iiibIimiiImMm  apltBtln,  Bonau  ol  fcdnoallan,  WaahlDgton 

iikMnna  TaBdwr.   Cgony.    lOnca. 

3agttm  ThAhi  N*w»L«ltBr.    BoetoD.    10  ncF. 

anlbtti  n<  jDib  P^W  tetha  TnuMo^jH  Modern  Lu^ogH  In  ihc  HIgli  edioob  of  Kew  York  Citjr. 


anDetln  m  (he  HWi  Bchool  Tnctnn'  Anoctutioa  m  the  District  ot  Cohimhl*.    Wuhloetmi 
Bb»It—  KdnclBc.    CohimbiB  (Ohio),    loiim. 
Sdioniik.    Sh  OttUonb  Bhu  BulletiD;  Modem  Iadeum'  BuJIptln:  ^l«m  KducatlODkl  H«we: 
Mj  tt  CkUtonla  ChnDldg;  Wein«ni  loumol  of  Kiliistloa. 


imlora.    Waahlngtoa  (D.C.)    m. 
i^UuAUi  aduol  JODiiul,    UUmukn. 

Ubor  BoDMln,  106  r    —      " 

WtUuaMMtuiDe. 

»  Btudflntfl*  Uonlhl] 

ita  Edtxstor.    Wia „ .... 

:tuiniaD  Student ,    ISO  Finh  Anooa, 


leidtT  of  CbhHD 

■  *  "        "^    York.    w.  r 

"       "  (D.C), 


kl  loatciAl,    0DlYeialtT  of  CbhHD  Pnsa,  CUlcaga.    HnOH. 
klW«kty.    BHTurd  Ccdle(»,  Now  Vork.    w.  tram  October  to  M«r- 
lo SdioolJoaTiiBl,    D«uv«r.    IdDoa. 


>londo 

>>tambfB  UnivmltT  (jnuicfly. 

Imuiumlty  CtoUi.    tlX  K  SCrwt  -  >< ,.  ><  aDuu 

^omcotiaat.    5u  Kaw  BaToa  ThcIwtb  loninaJ. 

JarraDt  Zdncatlga.    PblltdtlpIilB.    10  tus. 

Dlitriot  ot  Columbia.  Ba  Amcrlcanlullcn  BnllBtlD,  Bulletin  ol  the  Bid!  Bcbool  Tucbei 
of  ttw  Dlitriot  o(  ColnmbU;  Carry  »n;  CalboUii  FdmsUonal  Rcvirn';  Chiistian  Kducator 
Onitai:  Joonulfll  the  NadDTiBl  Education  AssodaUon:  NBtionBl  School  B«r*iM:  ^hool  l.i 
Soiiuiukt:  Volta  RuTimr. 

EdocaUon.    UDBorbton  ^reat,  BoetOD.    innoi. 

--      --'—----"-.    Tnnlan.    lOnoi. 

D  iBid  SiipenWon,    Warwick  4  York  (Int. ),  Baltimore.    lunM 


KidBDM.    Blrmlntdum 

FomdiiBvs.  SI-^IEast  Twnilv-wvn 
.  Bmlnr.  CoHunbla  I'ldvenlCY,  Utt  V 
dSIandardi.    CbmttBUnm  (llxaa.). 


51  EsiDdLi 


*tB  Nmrton  Clayp™  Dtnldlng,  Indtanspo 

tlentpntsry  Bohool  lanmBl.    Unlvendt;  olClilcaf^o  I'ren.  Cbl 
[ojdneellDi  Ei^otBlioij.    l^^nouter  ( P-  •     '"  -  ~ 

mpt  JuIt.  AuEUAt,  and  StpMmbtit, 

..^ r  (filch.),    bm. 

loiids  fidiaaJroam.    OalDHrllle.    lOnos. 
)encr^  .-^enw  Cjuaitarl;.    eolem  (Maai.).    q. 
lemgia.    Sie  High  Bcbool  ftuarttrlj-;  School  and  Homo, 
larvaid  Oradiiatee' Uigazln?.    BfMton.    q, 

„™i™,«        ™»        ™ouu     lOna. 

(Gb,),    ~ 
lislory 

Some  and  S<Aioal  dont,    SIroudiburg  iPa.),    q. 

HwpltA]  HdunlJounuJ.    netroll  (Hleh,),   m. 

lUiiais.  9m  Clwslcal  lourul:  Elen»ntBry  School  JournBl;  Eoellsh  Jotimal;  Ulinolj  AiiociBtion  at 
XcactaraotEBglishBuliclln;  Illinois  TtBchfr:  Jounml  o(  the  Association  o(  Collegiate  AIuduue:  ManiiaJ 
Training  Uagiuioe,  Rcliaous  F.diicBlion;  r'dha>l  and  Home  Edncstion;  School  Century;  Bdiool  N«wi 
and  Practical  Kducslor:  School  Rc^vi<<w:  ScbnnI  .^cicucr  and  UatbeniBtics;  DnlverAj  Baoccd. 

IlliiHHl  AssodJitlou  or  TcBchera  of  Knclish  Bulletin.    Urliana.    8nos. 

I  lb  nols  Teacher.    UrbBna.    lOnoa. 

IniUaiia,    9a  Educator-ioumal;  Indiana  Instructor:  TMCbor's  Journal. 

[ridlatiB  Initmclor.   IndlanapnllK.  m, 

Indii^trlal-.UtsHagailne.    Itrucc  l-ubll.<hhigCompany,MllwBUk«e.   U. 

;nt<-r-MouTitalJ>  FduPSlor.    Missoula  t Mont. I .    lOnoa. 

\ov,-a.    6Vf  Midland  Schools,  School  Music. 

tohn.'iioplilns.MuraniMaBBi.lnc.    Baliimoic.    q. 

tournalol Applied  t^ychology.    Wamjatrr r Mug.),   q, 

loumalol  EducatlOD.    6  Branin  SCrerl.  i<o.<tDn.    w,  * 
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Joonml  of  Edncatfonal  Pvrcholodry .    Warwick  A,  York  (Inc.) .  Baltimore.    10  not. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Princeton  (N.  J.),    bm. 

Journal  of  Oeography.    Madison  ( wis. ) .    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,    m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Ahimnse.  University  of  Chicago  Press  J!^hicago.  lO....^  , . 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.    1400  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washingtoo  (D.Ci)  10  BOIL  \' 

Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.   Rochester.   8  nos.  ^* 

Kansas.    See  Kansas  Journal  of  Education:  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Journal  of  Education.   Kansas  City.  w.  except  June.  July  and  August. 

Kuii<?as  Teacher.    Topeka.    m. 

Kentucky.    See  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly;  Southern  School  Journal. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    I^xineton.    q. 

KIndergMten  and  First  <frade.  Springfield  (Mass.).    10 nos.  ^^ 

Kinder^rten-Primary  Maga/ine.   Manistee  (Mich.),    lunos.  '^ 

Tioulslana.    See  Southern  School  Work. 

Maine  State  School  Bulletin.    Augusta.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magazine.    Pcorin  nil.).    10  nos. 

^furyland.   Set  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkini  AlumnJ 
of  Kducational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Massachusetts.  See  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene;  American  Phrsical  Educatioa  Renritw; 
Teachers  News-Letter:  Chinese  Students'   Monthly;  Education;    EducationAl  Standardf;    EBtW  k^ 
Leaflet;  General  Science  Quarterly:    Harvard  <  Graduates'  Magazine;  Journal  of  AppUad  PijilMwp;  ^~ 
Journal  of  Education:    Kindergarten  and  First  (!radc;    Pedagogical  Semlnarr;  Popvdar  Bdoeitv; 
Primary  Education;  School  Arts  .Magazine;  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin. 

Mathematics  Teacher.    Lancaster  (Pa.),    q. 

Mental  Hygiene.    Concord  (N.  H.).    q. 

Michigan.   See  American  Schoolmaster;  El  Estudlante  Latino- Americano;  Hospital  Sohool  Imn^    _ 
Kindergarten- Primary  Magazine;  Moderator- Topics. 

Middle- west  School  Review.    Omaha  (Nebr.).    m. 

Mi<iland  Schools.    Des  Moines.    10  nos. 

Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm  (Minn.).    10  nos.  t,, 

Minnesota.    See  Mind  and  Body;  School  Education.  f^ 

Mississippi  Educational  Advance.    Jackson.    10  nos. 

MLssourf.    See  Missouri  Journal  of  Educat  ion;  Mis.<;ouri  School  Journal;  Rural  Sdiool 

Mi-^sonri  Jotimal  of  Education.    Kan.sas  City.   w.  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Mis.^ourl  School  Journal.    JefTersonCily.    10  nos. 

Moderator-Topics.    Lansing  (Mich. ).    w.  except  July  and  August. 

Mo:icrn  Langiiajre  Bulletin.    Los  .Kngcles.    A  nos, 

Moflern  I.rangiiaKe  Journal.    6Sth  and  Park  .Avenue.  New  York.    8  nos. 

Monatsheftcfiir  Deutsche  Sprache und  PUdagogik.    Milwaukee.    10 nos. 

Montana.    See  Inter- Mountain  Educator. 

Music  Supervisors'  Journal.    Madison  ( \\ is. ).    o . 

National  .Association  of  Corporation  Schools  Bulletin.   Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Btreet,  N«w 

National  Sohool  Service.    Committee  on  Public  Information,  Wasliington  (D.  C). 

Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca  (N.  Y.).    tt  nos. 

Nebraska.    See  Middle- West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  nos. 

Nevada  School  Journal.    Carson.    10  nos. 

New  Hampshire.    See  Mental  Hygiene.  \ 

New  Haven  Teachers  Journal.    New  Haven  (C^nn.).    bm. 

New  Jersey.  See  Edocatlon  Bulletin;  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology;  School  Nows;  Timlniiif  SolMol ' 
Bulletin. 

New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education.   Sanfa  F<'.    lOnos. 

New  York.  See  American  Education:  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples;  American  Penman;  AflMr* 
lean  Teacher;  Bulletin  of  High  Points  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Hl|^  Schools  of  New 
York  City;  Child  Labor  Bulletin:  Christian  Student;  Classical  Weekly:  Columbia UnirersityQasittflf: 
Educational  Foundations;  Educational  Review:  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  TMChan*  Assooa- 
tioii:  Modern  Language  Journal:  National  .V.'isnclai  ion  of  Corporation  Schools  Bulletin;  Natan-fitody 
Review;  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans;  I'hysical  Training:  Playground;  School;  School  waA 
Society:  School  Bulletin:  Teachers  College  Record:  Teacher's  Monographs;  Ungraded;  Vooftdonist. 

Normal  Instructor  and  I*rimary  Plans.    Dansville  (N.  Y  ;.    10  nos. 

North  Carolina.    Sre  High  School  Journal:  North  Carolina  Education:  Training  School  Quarterly. 

North  Carolina  Education.    Raleigh.    10  nos. 

North  Dakota.    See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education.    Seattle.    10  nos. 

Ohio.  See  Business  Educator:  Ohio  Educational  Munt  lilv ;  ( Huo  HL^tory  Teachers'  Journal;  OhJoTtadMr 
Sdiool  Index:  Sunday  School  Journal. 

Ohk>  Edticational  Monthly.    Columltus.    m. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m.  . 

Oklahoma  Journal  of  Education.    Oklahoma  CItv.    w.  except  June,  July,  and  August. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald.    Oklahoma  City.    10  nos. 

Oregon  Teadhers'  Monthly.    Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary .    \V  orcostcr  ( Moss. ) .    q . 

Pennsylvania.  See  American  Chiu'ch  Sunday  School  Magazine:  Child- Wel&ro  Magatine;  Current  Edn* 
cation;  Engineering  Education;  Hl<!torical  Outlook:  Home  and  School  Guest;  Mathematics Teadisr 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal;  Pittsbui^h  School  Bulletin;  Psychological  Clinic;  8t«nocn4;>har  and 
Phonographic  World. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.    Lancaster,    m. 

Philippine  Education.    Manila.    10  nos. 

Philippine  News  Review.    Manila,    sm. 

Physical  Training.    124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin.    Pittsburgh.    10  nos. 

Playground.    1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.    m.  ^ 

Popular  Educator.    50  Bromflela  Street,  Jsoston.    10  nos. 

Porto  Rico  School  Review.    San  Juan.    10  nos. 

Primary  Education.    50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

ProfH'^sive  Teacher.    Nashville.    10  nos. 

Psychologic^  Clinic    Woodland  Avenua  and  TVikX^-&is.t.U  Street,  Philadelphia.   9 ; 


BDITOATIONAL  PKBIODICAUk 


JodttibI  of  Spawh 
otlbaVlL 

.    KlrkiiviUe'tUt 


UulvmltT  of  N'orl 

-  -   ■  my-! 


IMOBut  fax^^Ttnth  Si 

M  mhl*^     , 
1  Homa.   AckntatOK.).    lo. 
I  Roma  Xdnaulan.    Btaonilngton  (III.).    IOdch. 
1  SdciMf.    QocTiKR-OD-HudsontN,  y.).    w. 
aUacutos.    IB  FoslerSIrMt.Worccsur  (Uus.l.    10 
UMln.    ajTWUHlN.  ¥.).    m. 
iton.    Oik  Fark  ini.).    10  na. 
untkm.    MiDimpolta.    10  sot. 
lu.   cinctanoU.   •. 

tt.    Bureau  olEducaIion,WubUwlaDlC.  a),    nn. 
idc.    EMilcDk  ([ows),    bm.  Dxcepi  Jul; 
wi.    NiwErpTilIN.J.).    m. 

wa  and  Pnwefcal  Eanoalor.    Taylcavilli!  IHl.),    ii  net 
vlav.    UolTeraltj  oKhlcago  PnS9,  Chicago.    10  tin. 
enoaaiidUathemailis.    ModdI  IforrL'' (lil).    Sow. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 

TEACHERS  OF  MANUAL  ARTS. 


L— INTRODUCTION. 

The  trainiDg  of  special  teachers  of  manual  arts  is  of  comparatiyely 
recent  origin.  Most  of  the  institutions  whose  courses  have  been 
studied  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  have  organized  definite 
curricula  within  the  last  decade.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
pioneer  days  are  still  with  us. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  established  in  1873,  was 
among  the  first  schools  in  the  United  States  to  offer  courses  of  this 
sort.  However,  the  school  early  turned  its  attention  to  the  art  field^ 
and  has  not  specifically  trained  teachers  of  the  type  we  are  consider- 
ing. The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School  offered  certain  technical 
courses  as  early  as  1890,  or  a  little  later,  but  it  was  only  the  man  of 
unusual  abiUty  who  would  be  selected  as  a  special  teacher  of  manual 
arts.  Pratt  Institute  developed  a  combination  art  and  manual 
training  course  about  the  same  time.  However,  some  of  these 
students  later  went  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for 
courses  in  pedagogy,  for  which  adequate  provision  was  not  made  at 
Pratt  Institute  at  that  time.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  present 
Teachers  College  students,  a  generation  later,  may  get  their  tech- 
nical courses  at  Pratt  Institute. 

The  first  definite  organization  of  a  course  to  prepare  special  teachers 
of  manual  training  was  made  by  Teachers  College  in  1891,  when 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Bennett  was  called  from  the  principalship  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Manual  Training  High  School  to  become  head  of  the 
department  of  manual  training.  He  had  the  honor  of  offering  the 
first  course  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  manual  arts  ever  given  for  an 
advanced  degree.  He  also  had  the  privilege  of  determining  in  a 
large  measure  the  character  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which 
became  the  model  in  arrangement  and  equipment  for  many  other 
schools.  The  first  man  to  graduate  from  this  course  was  William  F. 
Vroom,  who  is  still  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  New  York  public 
schools. 

In  the  Middle  West  small  beginnings  vere  made  in  private  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  which  later 
became  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
School;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute;  and  in  the  St«b\A  TiQ>ra\^ 
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■chools.  ThB  moet  reccoit  additions  are  the  special  State  nonnal 
Bchools  for  training  these  teachers,  and  the  departments  oS  manual 
arts  in  our  State  uniTersitiea. 

n.— NUMBKR  AND  GHASACTER  OF  SUCH  INSTmniONS  Vt  THB  DlflTED 
STATES. 

A  study  of  available  material  indicates  that  there  are  not  less  than 
1S4  inatitntions  of  various  kinds  in  the  United  States  which  offer 
more  or  less  extended  cun-icula  designed  for  the  preparation  of 
teachmv.  There  are  also  three  in  our  tcaritonal  possessions — one  io 
Porto  Rico,  one  in  Honolulu,  and  one  in  the  Fhilippinsi.  Time 
schook  are  of  the  following  types,  ths  numerals  indicating  the  noiD' 
hers  in  each  case:  23  State  universities,  13  private  universities,  6 
colleges,  17  State  agricultural  colleges,  15  State  teachers  ocdlegee, 
iK^mal  colleges,  and  normal  univereitiee,  3  State  manual  training 
normal  schools,  62  State  normal  schools,  16  colored  schools  with  no^ 
ma)  departments,  8  private  schools  with  normal  departments,  10 
technical  schools  with  normal  departments,  4  private  normal  schools, 

7  municipal  coUeges,  imiversities,  and  normal  schools. 

Iiutitutiotu  booutg  eurriaila/or  prtparation  <^nuaaial  bmnmg  Uotktn. 
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in.~TTPES  OF  CURRICULA  AS  TO  CHARACTER  AND  LENGTH  OF  TOfE 

REQUIRED. 

An  almost  infinite  yariety  of  courses  are  being  ofFered  in  these 
Bchools.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  catalogues  or  other 
information  from  a  large  number;  hence  the  following  list  may  not 
be  inclusive  of  all  types: 

1.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  part-time  plan  in  operatioii 
through  its  extension  departmenti,  whereby  men  ot  superior  ability 

irorJanen  in  the  trades  axe  gW^u  «otcl^  >an^  «^»iisi&&  voatructioii 

to  methods   and   priucipVea  oi  teaii^iiv^.    K  «K>Ts^^\a^  voii^ 
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plan  has  been  followed  by  the  University  of  Indiana  for  tradeBmen, 
in  connection  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

2.  One-year  course.  A  few  institutions  offer  a  course  of  but 
me  year  in  length,  as  the  Thomas  Normal  School,  Detroit.  In  this 
•ase  the  various  subjects  are  of  necessity  barely  touched  upon. 
The  student  is  supposed  to  teach  one  year  with  success  after  his 
y^ear  in  school  before  receiving  the  diploma. 

3.  The  regular  two-year  normal  course.  This  is  typical  of  State 
normal  school  practice  everywhere.  The  student  follows  prescribed 
cK)urses  in  education,  and  in  review  and  special  methods  oourses 
in  the  conmion  branches  with  pennission  to  take  a  limited  ntimber 
of  unite  of  credit  in  manual  training.  For  example,  in  the  two- 
year  curriculum  for  high-school  graduates  leading  to  the  advanced 
diploma  at  the  Moorehead  (Minn.)  State  Normal  School,  120  hours, 
or  two  terms,  of  such  work  may  be  selected.  At  the  Warrensbui^ 
(Mo.)  Normal  School  a  student  may  elect  not  more  than  10  semester 
hours  of  technical  subjects  for  the  so-called  ''60  semester  hour 
course."  In  the  former  case  the  amount  would  be  about  7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  course,  including  practice  teaching;  in  the  latter^ case 
the  amount  may  not  exceed  16  per  cent. 

4.  Three-year  combination.  A  nimiber  of  the  State  normal 
schools  offer  a  curriculum  of  one  year  of  specialized  technical  training, 
based  upon  the  previous  completion  of  the  regular  two-year  course. 
Arrangements  seem  possible  permitting  the  student  to  arrange  his 
work  so  that  the  technical  work  may  be  spread  out  over  the  three 
years.  The  student  receives  both  the  regular  normal  (two-year) 
diploma  and  a  special  certificate  or  diploma.  In  the  case  of  the 
Macomb  (HI.)  State  Normal  School,  13  of  the  28  credits  are  in  manual 
training,  while  the  balance  are  the  regular  courses. 

At  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
130  term  hours  of  general  subjects  and  65  term  hours  of  technical 
subjects  are  specified  as  required.  The  remaining  165  term  hours 
are  electives,  of  which  27  J  may  be  technical.  In  short  the  offering 
of  the  department  is  apparently  exhausted  when  the  student  has 
taken  92^  hours  of  technical  work,'  which  is  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  360  term  hoiu^  required  for  graduation. 

5.  Two-year  curricula  for  specialists  are  quite  common.  These 
vary  in  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  technical  and  to  general 
subjects  according  to  the  institution.  The  State  normal  schools 
commonly  stress  subject  matter  and  methods  courses  in  the  common 
branches  more  than  do  the  private  technical  schools.  There  is  also 
considerable  variation  as  to  the  aim  of  these  courses.  For  example,  - 
at  Bradley  Institute  it  is  rather  expected  that  the  two-year  man 
will  "  teach  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  or  the  smaller  hvgVv  «>dwicJ^^* 
He  is  given  a  variety  of  technical  subjects  but  \a  iio\»  «irg^^^^  ^ 
becoisa  a  narrow  apecialiat   because   oi    kda    tcaicii^*    T\x^  "S^r^ 
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(Nebr.)  State  Normal  School  has  a  two-year  course  entitled  "Super- 
visor's course  in  manual  training."  At  Stout  Institute  each  student 
selects  in  his  second  year  two  of  the  four  lines  of  work  offered,  and 
to  that  extent  becomes  a  specialist  in  his  teaching. 

6.  Three-year  courses.  A  number  of  schools  offer  three-year 
curricula  which  place  emphasis  upon  the  technical  subjects.  The 
^aim  is  to  prepare  men  for  positions  in  the  larger  high  schools  and 
in  vocational  schools. 

7.  Pour-year  courses.  Curricula  of  four  years  are  becoming 
comparatively  common.  These  are  offered  by  the  imiversities, 
technical  schools,  and  some  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Some 
lead  to  a  degree;  others  apparently  do  not.  In  general  these  courses 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Curricula  which  frankly  train  specialists  in  manual  arts  and 
which  give  considerable  emphasis  to  definite  technical  work  with 
less  consideration  of  academic  material. 

(b)  Curricula  dividing  the  program  equally  or  nearly  so  between 
technical  courses  and  related  special  methods  courses  on  the  one 
hand,  with  general  courses  in  education,  English,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

(c)  Several  universities  permit  a  student  to  "major"  in  the 
manual  arts  department  and  to  carry  a  sequence  of  courses  amount- 
ing to  approximately  one-fourth  of  his  total  requirement.  The  exact 
amount  varies  with  institutions;  for  example,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  many  as  40  semester  hours,  or  one-third  of  graduation 
requirement,  are  allowed.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  a  "long  se- 
quence" of  9  majors  may  be  taken,  thus  covering  one-fourth  of  the  36 
majors  required  for  the  degree.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  a  maximum  of  15  majors  of  work  within  any  department, 
so  that  he  may  devote  40  per  cent  of  his  time  to  the  chosen  field. 

(d)  In  a  similar  manner  students  may  elect  manual  arts  as  a 
"minor"  for  their  degree.  At  the  University  of  Iowa  this  will  total 
14  semester  hours  out  of  the  120  required  for  graduation. 

8.  Special  courses  of  decided  technical  character  are  being  offered 
bv  such  schools  as  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  TVades. 
Bradley  Institute,  and  others.  At  the  former  institution  the  student 
spends  three  years  learning  a  trade  as  a  regular  indentured  appren- 
tice. He  then  must  spend  not  less  than  two  years  in  commercial 
work  as  a  tradesman.  He  may  then  return  for  a  period  of  1 1  months 
for  specific  preparation  fitting  him  for  teaching.  At  Bradley  Insti- 
tute a  course  is  available  for  teachers  of  automobile  work.  The 
first  year  is  entirely  technical  in  character  and  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  student  then  enters  a  commercial  garage  for  actual  experience. 
If  he  does  approved  work  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months, 
be  may  return  for  a  second  year  of  work  in  which  emphasia  is  placed 
upon  pedagogy,  English,  cheimatry,  Mid  ^i^kXar^  X^Adiin^,  in  addi- 

t^D  to  certain  technical  couraea. 
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ir^-BNTRANCE  REQUIBEHENTS. 
dminon  reqnirements  in  normal  achools  are  so  Taried  and 
iplex  thai  ctaoBification  requires  individual  treatment  of  each 
itutifHL  Howerer,  arailable  catalt^ues  almost  without  excep- 
.  call  for  the  completion  of  four  yean  of  approved  higb-8eho<^ 
k  as  admiauon  reqoirementa.  There  are  cwtain  additional 
'equiaites  found  in  many  cases.  The  Universitj  of  Missouri 
)  for  experience  in  the  ttvdea  before  admitting  men  to  die  two- 
r  course.  Hie  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  case  of  Williamson 
ool  of  Trades,  as  previously  noted.  Ilie  Fitchbui^  (Mass.) 
mal  School  will  admit  men  who  have  had  either  (1)  four  years 
igh-school  work,  (2)  four  years  of  experience  in  an  approved  trade, 
3)  a  combination  of  1  and  2. 

T.— FACULTIES. 

he  folloinng  table  indicates,  as  far  as  a  study  of  catalogs  pemuts, 
number  of  instructors  who  may  be  considered  as  members  of  the 
lual  arts  department  in  their  respective  schools.  The  exact 
res  can  not  be  determined  in  most  of  the  larger  institutions 
he  abopwork  is  often  done  in  the  engineering  shops,  and  is  taught 
uen  who  evidently  belong  to  the  engiaeering  college  of  the  institu- 
..  This  table  indicates  the  character  of  training  of  these  in- 
.ctors  as  to  kind  of  degree  or  diploma  held. 
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PREPARATION  OP  TEACHERS  OF  MAITCTAL  ABTS. 


Since  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  any  school  is  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  experience  as  well  as  the  training  of  the  faculty, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  note  the  teaching  and  trade  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  manual  arts  faculty.  This  was  possible  in  a  few 
eases  only,  as  such  information  is  seldom  given  in  the  annual  cataloga 
The  following  table  indicates  the  findings  in  the  cases  of  four  instito- 
tions: 

Teaching  and  trade  experience  of  the  in$tructor$  of  manual  traMnff. 


iDltltUtiODt. 


Btout  Institute 

Bradley  Institute. 

Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School 
Iowa  State  College 


Instnietcn. 


It 

IS 

7 

4 


ATeragi 
teaching 


inyaan. 


J* 

8 
111 


trade 


in 


S 

J 


VL— EQUIPMENTS— BUILDINGS.  LABORATORIES,  SHOPS. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  adequate  training  is  dependent  upon 
ample  physical  resources  and  equipment,  it  is  difficult  to  mab»  a 
eomparatiye  study  of  schools.  As  a  rule  the  State  imiversities  make 
use  of  the  equipment  found  in  (a)  engineering  classes  or  (jb)  model 
high  schools.  The  variations  run  from  elaborate  to  meager.  Normal 
schools  as  a  rule  are  not  very  well  equipped  for  lines  other  than 
simple  woodwork.  .  These  follow  in  order:  Mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing,  craft  work,  leather,  clay,  basketry,  printing,  metal  working, 
machine  shop,  forging. 

Strong  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  involve  considerable 
outlay  for  equipment,  as  exemphlied  in  the  larger  schools  giving 
special  emphasis  to  work  of  this  character.  Among  eastern  schools 
may  be  mentioned  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 
and  Pratt  Institute;  in  the  Central  West,  Stout  Institute,  Oshkosh 
Normal  School,  Bradley  Institute,  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School.  In  general,  the  normal  school  or  imiversity  equip- 
ment must  be  at  least  equal  to  what  may  be  foimd  in  the  schools  in 
which  the  graduates  teach.  It  should  also  be  typical  of  good  practice 
rather  than  so  elaborate  that  the  student  is  unable  to  adjust  himsdf 
to  mediocre  conditions  outside. 


VIL— TYPICAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  outlines  are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  two-year  courses  offered  in  several 
typical  schools.  The  numeral  following  a  subject  indicates  tenn 
OT  semester  hours.    The  division  in  two  or  three  parts  indicates  that 

the  school  runs  on  a  basis  oi  a  lenn  ol  V2.  ^^^c^  ^x  %  semester  of  18 

to  20  weeks. 
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VMIVSBfiITT  OF  MISSOUBI. 


#Vrat  Y(H0m 


Woodwork,  t. 
If  edumleal  dnwtng,  S. 
Tools  and  materials,  1. 
Manual  arts  etoctives,  t> 

Theon'  of  tcadilnc,  I. 
IntrodtKtiOD  to  art,  0u 
Metal  work,  2. 
Manual  arts  elect!  ves.  IL 


Htotory  of  edoeation,  ft. 

•  Woodworking,  6. 

•  Mechanical  drawing,  0u 

•  Metal  working,  ft. 

English  composition,  5. 

•  woodflnishing  and  apholsttfy,  IL 

•  Frediand  drawing.  5. 

•  Sheet  metal  work,  5. 

Pmhology. 

•  Cvpentrv  and  turning,  IL 

•  Memanical  drawing,  ft. 

•  Art  metal  work,  ft. 


Second  Ymr. 


Administration  of  manual  arta,  IL 
Pattern  makmg.  2. 
Fumltare  manng,  S. 
Machine  shop,  2. 
Elective  mannal  arts,  8. 

History  of  mannal  arts,  L 
Teaching  manual  arts,  3. 
Fiimiture  making,  2. 
Machine  shop,  2. 
Manual  arts  eleotlve,  H 


BRADLEY  INSTITUTE. 


Second  Tmr, 


History  ef  manual  arts.  8. 
Teaching  mechanical  drawtng,  IL 

*  Teaching  woodworkiBg,  IL 

*  DealgB. 

Principles  of  Teaching,  ftu 

*  Construotive  design ,  ftu 

*  Mechanical  perspective,  8. 

*  Archlteetural  drawing. 

Advanced  English  eompositiOB,  IL 

*  Organization  of  manual  arts,  8. 

*  Bookbinding  and  olay  work,  IL 

*  Furniture  making,  8u 


KENT  (OHIO)  NORMAL  COLLBOB. 


HMory  of  edcMsatioo. 
EnigUsn  oomposltloo. 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Bkmentary  manual  training. 

PsT|diology. 
Liufary  eooDomy. 
Freehand  drawing. 
Woodworking. 
Metal  working. 

Prfndples  of  teaching. 
-'  in^f    


1  training  Utffataraii 

Meehanical  drawing. 

^""     »    ._««■■.- 
W4MK1  WW  ung. 


Second  Yem, 

History  of  manual  training. 
Practice  teaching. 
House  planning. 
Principles  of  design. 

Practice  teaching. 
Public  sdtool  handwoik. 
Woodworldng. 
Consfructlve  design . 

Practice  teaching. 
Organization  of  manual  trainiiif. 
Woodworking. 
Electives. 


DSKALB  (ILL.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


FM  Year. 


Aiitbmeao,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  IL 
Bendi  woik,  10. 
Printing,  10. 

Piytsholocy,  i. 
Algebra,  o. 
Themes.  1. 

Mechanical  drawing,  IL 
Bench  work.  10. 
Printing,  10. 

Political  econom] 
Solid  geometry, 
Mechanical  drawingt  IL 
Bench  work,  lA, 
Printing,  10. 


Second 

Courses,  equipment,  IL 
Teaohixig. 
Rhetoric,  ft. 
Sociology,  8. 
Metal  won,  IL 

Teaching. 
AdMinced  physloi. 
Turning. 
Mechaxueal  drawing. 

Teaching. 

History  of  Education,  IL 
Book  binding,  10. 
Mechanical  dnwiai^  IL 
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PBEPARATIOK  OF  TBACHEB3  OF  MANUAL 


OHIO  UlflVXBfllTr,  AYHBIia 


Firtt  Ymr^ 

Psychology,  8. 
EnkUah  oompodtioo,  I. 
Meoumical  (UBWing,  3. 
Sofaool  dtmwing,  1. 
Etamentary  woodwork,  % 
WoodfiiiiBhliig.2. 
Joinery,!. 

Pilnoiptat  of  edoottion,  I. 
Foratry  or  English,  2. 
Obssrvatioo  ond  mothods,  IL 
MoohanJcal  drswlng,  S. 
Bondi  work,  S. 
Wood  taming,  3. 
Sehool  management,  ti 
BliopoqiiipmaDt,  L 


History  aad  o^pnlxatioo  of  ] 

TeaohingfS< 
Indostrfil  ednoatkn,  t. 
Cabinet  making,  S. 
Pattern  making,  S. 
Oarpentry.S. 
Meehanieal  drawing,  li 
EleotlTes,  S. 

Teaching,!. 
Cabinet-making,  S. 
Constrcietive  design,  li 
Mechanical  drawmg,  L 
Machine  shop,  3. 
Hammered  metal  work,  & 
Elootlves. 


FsytSuMogy,  H. 
Iteshman  English,  A 
Mechanical  diawl^i,  A 
Woodwork,  7. 
Perspective,  3t. 


Design,  3i 
niustratii 


ive  teaching,  1|. 
Oieet  metal  workTsf. 

handwork,  3|, 


#Vrat 


Ei^riish  compoittlon,  A 
MeSbanical  <&awlng,  lA 
Woodwork  and  turning,  lA 
Forging,  10. 
Freuand  drawing,  t. 
AppUedderign.A 

Piyviiology,  3. 
English  oompositlan,  A 
Medianical  drawing,  lA 
Cabinetmaklng,  10. 
Pattern-making,  3. 
Foundry  practfoe,  lA 
Freehand  drawing,  A 
▲ppltodderign,A 


IOWA  fSAB  VBACHER8  OOLLBOB. 


History  of  education,  5. 
Teaching,  8^. 

Manual  training  methods,  A 
Woodwork,  6. 
Woodtuming,  3. 
Special  eleotives,  A 
Oeneraleleotives,  OA 


Piydiology,  A' 
Snglish  ooDposMlflB,  A 
Mechanical  drawing,  A 
Woodworking,  A 
Object  drawing  and 
TtwoDometry,  A 

Principles  of  teaehing,  A 
English  composition,  1 
Meohanioal  drawing,  3. 
Woodworking,  3. 
Object  drawing  and  design,  A 
Shop  mathematics,  A 


CWD.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

awmd  Fbsr. 

History  of  manoal  trsinlng  and 
School  management,  3. 
Practice  teaching.  8. 
Advanced  cabinet  making,  lA 
Crafts  and  applied  design,  A 
Vocational  mathematics,  A 

Organization  of  manual  trsinlng,  A 
Practice  traching.  3. 
Machine  shop  work,  15w 
Craft  work,  5. 

Mechanical  drawing  and  machlBe 
Construction  and  materials,  4. 
Ten  weeks  of  conunsroial  shop 
uisite  for  graduatioB. 


mnVERSITY. 


History  of  manual  arts.  A 
School  organization,  S. 
Teaching  arid  olvervatloa,  A 
Cabinet  making.  3. 
Constructive  design,  1. 
Descrlptiye  geometry,  A 
Industrial  arts  elective,  A 

Organization  and  adminlstnttai  if 

education,  3. 
Obser\'ation  and  teaching,  A 
Special  methods,  8. 
Cabinetmakiztf ,  3. 
Constructive  design,  1. 
Descriptive  geometry,  A 
Industrial  arts  elective,  A 
Entrance  prerequisite: 

Matunty,  special  mechaatal 
expenenoa 


^M^t 


MM  toTse  terms. 
*  HoonTper  week  for  18 


Nam  ben  iBdloMo  term 
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Tm.— CLOCK  HODBS  JtETOTKD  TO  EACH  SUBJECT. 
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16  PRKPABATIOH  OP  TBAOHBBS  OF  MAITOAL  ASTS, 

Nvmbtr  0/  elod  hourt  dtvottd  to  MeA  lubjtet  {»  etrtatn  {mHHtM&iit—OeatbmtC. 


Bdokbiudliu 

Clay  andpatUry.. 


Data..;" 

Blackbswd 

Weedwork  dolcn. . , 


Piper  uhI  cvdhcard ,., 


SUMlTC*,lram  Ituilici  uiiia  iban. 


EL— NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  VARIOUS  SUBJECra 

The  following  quotationa  from  statementa  published  in  the  catft- 
logues  of  the  institutions  noted  arc  given  to  indicate  the  aaturp  and 
scope  of  the  iDstruction  in  certain  subjects. 

BUrrORT  OF  BDUOAirON. 

A  WtaAj  ol  tba  avolntiaii  d  educaticnial  ideals,  with  apeda)  attantton  to  the  w«k 
of  auch  refomun  as  have  dietinctly  influenced  modern  edncaticiial  practice^  A 
HmifaH  atudy  of  educationa]  clanici  ia  included. 

{2  semeeter  hours'  credit,  Pnu  (Nebr.)  Ncnaal  School.) 
A  tbaoa^  aad  Bcmewtaat  critical  study  of  «ducational  theory  and  practice  (ran 
primitive  days  to  the  prcflent  time.    Great  educatiQiuil  movementa  rather  than  idhi 
engage  the  atteotioD.    The  course  seeks  to  trace  tlie  developmaat  ol  thou^t-lile  and 
civiliiatioD. 

(1  houia'  credit.  Univenity  ol  North  Dakota.) 

A  study  of  educational  conditions  and  theories  of  ancient  and  medheval  tiinea. 
Special  attention  devot«d  to  contributions  oi  Locke,  Comeoius,  Rouneao,  PeetaloEii, 
Herbart,  and  FroebeL  Detailed  study  of  educational  leaden  at  niDet«etilh  century. 
Histwy  ctf  education  in  the  United  Slat«s  emphasized  during  latter  part  of  couna. 
(1  term.  60  hours.  St.  Cloud  (Uinn.)  Normal  S<jiooL) 
Educational  ideals,  ancient  and  modem;  education  as  related  to  dviliaatjoo,  «d«- 
catioDal  claadcs,  special  educational  conditions,  national  ayetems  of  ednCTtiiBi,  co^ 
rent  educational  problems  in  the  li^t  of  the  experiences  of  the  past. 

l,&  term  Uoun,  \(fii«.  &Xata  Teadiea  CoDflga) 
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I 

Ctoertl  survey  emphasiziiig  fftctore  oontributiiig  to  an  intelligent  conception  of 
present  conditionB.  A  tjrpicftl  oriental  country,  (heece  and  Rome;  early  Chrktians; 
Middle  Ages,  Renaissance;  Bacon,  Comenius,  Locke,  Roussoau,  Peataloszi,  Froebel, 
Herbart,  Spencer,  Mann,  and  modem  reformen.  Development  of  sdbools  since 
renaissance,  modem  systems,  present-day  tendendea. 

(5  semester  hours,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School.) 

Introduction  to  education.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with  general  educa- 
tional problems  and  scientific  methods  of  solving  those  problems.  Reports  on  ob- 
servations in  sdiools  required  of  each  member  of  the  class. 

(1  major,  UniveiBity  of  Chicago.) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  discover  causes  and  trace  out  important  courses  of  edu- 
ca^onal  development  in  the  past  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  present  educational  prob- 
lems. (1  major,  60  class  hours,  Bradley  Institute.) 

PBTCHOLOOT. 

Two  tenns  are  devoted  to  the  elements  of  the  subject  from  the  educational  point 
of  view.  (De  Kalb  (Xll.)  Normal  School.) 

Essential  facts  and  fundamental  laws  of  human  behavior;  foundation  courses  for 
junior  and  senior  courses  in  the  subject.  Topics,  physiological  basis  of  education; 
sensations,  perception,  association,  attention,  apperception,  memory,  imagination, 
instinct,  habit,  judgment,  emotions,  and  will. 

(Followed  by  courses  in  applied  psychology  and  history  of  education,  or  by  applied 
psychology  and  practice  teaching.  (1  unit,  6  term  hours  for  each  course, 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville.  Tex.) 

The  chief  topics  presented  are  the  physical  basis  of  intellect,  character,  and  skill: 
The  nervous  system;  sources  of  human  behavior;  original  tendencies  and  their  modi- 
fications; laws  and  conditions  of  learning;  individual  differences:  their  causes  and 
treatment;  measuring  results  in  education;  genetic  psychology — characteristics, 
mental  and  physical,  of  different  stages  of  child  development,  scientific  method  of 
child  study  which  every  teadier  should  practice. 

(10  semester  hours,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Normal  School.) 

Descriptive,  historical,  analytic;  simple  experiments  without  elaborate  apparatds; 
nervous  system,  the  senses,  the  intellectual  powers.  Emotion,  volition,  the  esthedc 
judgment    Lectures,  texts,  themes,  reports,  and  reviews. 

(10  term  hours,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Colkge.) 

The  nature  of  experience;  how  we  gain  experience;  the  nervous  system  as  a  ma- 
chine; forms  of  reaction;  the  processes  of  the  conscious  life;  the  use  of  the  conscious 
process  in  constmction;  notions  derived  from  the  muscular  sense;  motor  image  in 
construction;  importance  of  true  perception  in  construction;  typical  judgment  in 
design,  mechanical  drawing,  bench  work,  forge  work,  foimdry,  machine  work.  Asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  complex  ideas;  inductive  and  deductive  thinking;  application  of 
organized  ideas  to  construction;  working  according  to  definite  plan;  geometry  of  tool 
grinding;  function  of  sketch,  working  drawing,  model;  mental  element  in  economy 
of  construction,  skill,  and  efficiency;  nature  of  the  constmction  lesson;  handling 
children  in  the  constmction  class. 

(4  semester  hours,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  State  Normal  Sdiod.) 

A  course  in  general  psychology  given  with  special  reference  to  education  and  teach- 
ing.   Discussion,  reading,  and  written  work. 

(1  major,  60  dan  hours,  Bradley  Institute.) 

This  work  ie  limited  to  a  consideration  of  principles,  fundamental  in  charaetfit^^sA 
to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  actual  wcxk  ci  V?^r>Vi\t\^    Tosi^  ^^m^ti^ 
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penxdt  tbe  study  of  psychology  m  a  cultural  subject.  Special  attentioo  k  ghrcB  ti 
the  peydiology  of  attentkn,  habit,  and  will.  Those  principles  of  pedagogy  aie  coo- 
sidered  which  may  be  riiown  to  have  a  practical  application  in  tbe  tencher'a  wor!:. 
Practical  exercises  are  given  throughout  the  conite  requiring  a  coneciouii  applicatiop 
of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  studied. 

(45  minutes  daily,  18  weeks,  Slimt  Institute.) 

HISTOST  or  MANUAL  TRAINDia. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  development  of  the  manual  arts,  tiada^  and  fndastnal 
education.  A  brief  review  of  the  educational  theory  of  Pestalozsi,  Froebaly  and  other 
educators.  Attention  is  given  to  the  early  apprentice  system,  gufld,  "**"*t^^  labor 
movement,  colonial  poor  laws,  Rusedan  and  Swedish  systems,  manual  traUdng  move- 
ment, industrial  arts  and  vocational  education,  including  a  study  of  tbe  Indiana  and 
Federal  vocational  legislation. 

(1  term  credit,  12  weeks'  course,  Indiana  Stats  Notinal  SdiodL) 

A  study  of  the  place  of  manual  training  in  education;  its  relation  to  the  social  and 
psychological  life  of  the  child;  its  place  in  the  curriculum;  histq^^  of  dsfrelopment  of 
manual  arts  both  in  Europe  and  United  States. 
Lesson  plans,  observation  practice  teaching  under  criticism. 

(4  periods  weekly,  2  terms.  West  Tennessee  Noraial  SchooL) 
These  courses  deal  with  the  hist<ny  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  in  lel^ 
tion  to  the  curriculum;  manual  training  systems,  courses  of  study;  analysis  and  pie- 
sentation  of  problems  in  construction,  and  other  questions  of  importance  to  the  teadier 
of  manual  training. 

(5  and  3  hours'  credit,  two  terms,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.) 
Eariy  educational  history;  Pestalozd,  effects  of  his  work;  education  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  with  reference  to  industrial  education  and  m^n^^^^  tnining; 
Delia  Yos  and  the  Russian  system  of  manual  training;  Cygneaus,  Salamon,  and  the 
sloyd  movement;  beginning  and  development  in  the  United  States;  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  legislation  pertaining  to  industrial  educa> 
tion;  comparison  of  trade,  vocational,  and  technical  schools;  sources  of  litentuie 
bearing  on  this  phase  of  public  school  work. 

(3  single  periods  weekly  for  20  weeks, 
Kansas  State  Manual  Trakiing  Nonnal  SdiooL) 

Tbe  history  of  manual  training  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries;  the  slojrd  system; 
the  Russian  system;  trend  of  mapual  training,  its  weakness  and  strength;  how  to 
avoid  the  weaknesses  and  build  up  its  strength;  point  of  view  in  industrial  and  voca* 
tional  education;  part-time,  cooperative,  trade,  night,  and  continuation  schoob. 

(3  semester  credit  hours,  Ohio  State  Umvemty.) 

The  emphasis  is  placed  upcm  the  historical  development  of  industrial  sducatioD; 
studies  of  a  specific  type  of  schools,  their  purpose  and  oiganization,  and  the  TocalioDa] 
guidance  movement.  (45  minutes  daily,  18  weeks,  Stout  Institute.) 

The  course  treats  of  the  purpose,  history,  organization,  and  pnmxAicm  of  industrial 
education  and  its  articulation  with  the  traditional  school  system  and  industry. 

(1  major,  4  periods  weekly,  12  weeks,  Univenity  of  Oiioi^a) 

A  brief  review  of  the  educational  theory  end  practice  of  Pestalossi,  Fioebel,  and 
other  educaticmal  reformers;  educational  handworic  in  European  countries;  develop* 
ment  of  manual  training,  art  instruction,  and  industrial  education  in  tiie  public 
schools  of  the  United  States;  preeent-day  problems  relating  to  the  manual  arts  in  both 
general  and  vocational  education. 

(1  major,  5  periods  weekly,  12  weeks,  Bradley  Instituts^) 
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The  development  of  our  present  manual  training  work  is  traced  from  the  time  of 
early  European  education,  showing  how  it  has  heen  influenced  by  the  work  of  vmrious 
educators  and  educational  movements  in  different  countries. 
(One-half  credit,  5  recitations  weekly  for  six  weeks,  Kent,  Ohio,  State  Nonnal  College.) 

A  study  of  the  educational  conditions  that  led  to  the  manual  tndning  movement 
and  its  development.  Outside  reading,  written  reports,  lectures,  and  open,  diaeus- 
sionB  of  problems  that  arise  in  oiganizing  the  work. 

(2  semester  hours,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.) 

Evolution  of  historic  manual  arts  movements  in  Europe  and  America. 

(1  semester  hour.  University  of  Missouri.) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  the  manual  training  movement  .in  Europe  and  its 
development  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  present  problems. 

(1  semester  hour,  University  of  North  Dakota.) 

The  wi^Ti^i^l  tndning  and  industrial  education  movement. 

(2  semester  hours,  Univereity  of  Wisconsin.) 

This  cotuse  follows  the  efforts  of  the  educational  reformers  in  Europe  in  introducing 
the  manual  arts  into  the  schools.  The  theory  and  practice  of  Gomenius,  .Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  others  are  reviewed,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  more 
SQCcessful  work  in  modem  times  of  Gygneaus,  Salamon,  and  Delia  Vos.  The  history 
of  the  manual  arts  in  the  United  States  and  the  development  by  the  various  movements 
which  have  produced  educational  and  vocational  courses  will  be  followed  carefully. 
(Minor,  or  one-half  credit,  Illinois  State  Nonnal  University,  Normal.) 

A  brief  history  of  t^e  development  of  industrial  education,  including  the  present 
status;  theory,  educational,  social,  and  economic;  courses  of  study:  administration  of 
manual  training  and  vocational  school  work;  types  of  vocational  schools — prevoca- 
tional,  trade  continuation,  cooperative,  technical  high,  vocational  guidance. 

(3  semester  hours,  Pennsylvania  State  (College.) 

History  of  manual  training  will  be  given  the  first  quarter. 
(5  term  hours,  12  weeks.  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.) 

The  history  and  development  of  the  practical  arts  in  education^  including  the  manual 
arts,  home  economics,  industrial  education,  and  vocational  guidance.  Brief  reference 
to  attitude  of  ancient  nations  toward  the  practical  in  education,  emphasLs  placed  on 
educational  reformers;  consideration  of  modem  tendencies  in  education. 

(3  semester  hours*  credit,  Miami  University.) 

A  general  course  covering  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  in  Europe  and  America.  Detailed  study  of  typical  examples  of 
vocational  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  field,  including  the  problem 
of  vocational  information  or  direction.    Especial  attention  to  Iowa  conditions. 

(2  semester  hours,  State  University  of  Iowa.) 

X^PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

The  results  of  an  inquiry  concerning  facilities  for  practice  teaching 
and  the  character  of  supervision  available  in  certain  institutions  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Pupils  in  classes  taught  by  practice  teachers  come  from: 
(a)  Model  or  training  schools  in  12  cases. 
(6)  Public  schools  not  connected  directly  with  the  normal  school  cr  coUoge  in  10 


(e)  From  both  model  school  and  the  public  school  in  6 
(<f)  Private  school  in  5  cases. 
(e)  Tuochial  achool  in  1  case. 
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2.  Teaching  of  claflB  goes  on: 

(a)  In  the  training  or  modd  achool  dbop  in  16  caaeai 
(6)  In  the  public  achool  in  8  caaea. 
(c)  In  both  (a)  and  (6)  in  4  caaea. 

3.  Teaching  ia  done  under  auperviaion  of : 

(a)  Training  achool  auperviaor,  3  caaea. 

(6)  Head  or  member  of  manual  arte  department  focohf  ,  SI 

(e)  City  auperviaor  of  manual  training,  6  caaea. 

4.  Oouiae  of  atudy,  equipment,  auppliee,  etc.,  under  direction  oi; 

(a)  Department  of  manual  arta,  18  caaea. 
(h)  Department  of  education,  7  caaea. 
(c)  City  auperviaor,  4  caaea. 

5.  Pnctice  teadiing  ia  done  in  one  or  more  linea  of  work: 

(a)  One  line,  2  caaea. 

(h)  Two  linea,  10  caaea. 

(a)  Three  linea,  4  caaea. 

(<0  Fbur  linea,  1  caae. 

(a)  Six  linea,  1  caae. 

(/)  Eight  linea,  1  caae. 
Of  the  linea  of  work  in  whidi  practice  teaching  is  done,  benchwork  in  wood  ia  moat 
commonly  found.    Next  in  order  are  mechanical  drawing,  wood-turning,  and  laatly 
the  common  branchea. 

6.  Number  of  leeaona  actually  taught: 

(a)  12  in  1  caae. 

(6)24in3 

(e)  36  in  4 

Id)  40to60in4 

(«)  90  to  96  in  2 

(/)  112,  126-180  in  1 

7.  Recognition  of  teaching  experience  for  credit  in  aubatitution  for  practice  teaching: 

No,  17  caaea. 

Yea,  3  caaea. 

Partial,  1  caae. 

Upon  examination,  2  caaea. 

8.  Character  of  Icaaon  plan  prepared  by  atudent: 

Outline,  3  caaea. 
Detailed,  12  caaea. 
Written,  7  caaea. 
Project  plan,  2  caaea. 

9.  Observation  work. 

Briefly,  6  to  8,  8  to  10  leasona. 

One  term  (12  weeks),  4  caaea. 

One  aemeeter  (18  weeks),  2  caaea. 
Note.— This  observation  work  ia  done  (a)  preparatory  to  tiw^rhhig^  (I)  pMalldin^ 
methods  courses  and  teaching,  (e)  subsequent  to  practice  work.    R^orla  coneaming 
value  of  this  feature  of  the  work  vary  from  "  none  "  to  **  voy  great." 

XL— TYPICAL  THRBE-YEAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Tlie  following  outlines  are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  subjects  included  in  three-year  courses  offered  in  two 
institutions.  Hie  numeral  following  a  subject  indicates  hoam  per 
weak. 
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Wtnt  VkWa 


OSHKOtH  (Wn.)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Smemd  Ymr, 


y^yehotogy..... S 

Enrilah  ouunpottttai.. t 

Mwiianlnal  oimwing. 10 

WoodwvkmdiPoodtiiiiiliic.  10 

Torgkm- W 

Freahftnd  drawing t 

Applied  dadgn S 

English  oompodtkii.. ••—..•   t 

M  •ebanleal  dnwlng.... 10 

Cabinet  making.... ...••••••.«  10 

Pattern  making^ •••    t 

Foandr7jpraetIoe....»«M..«««  10 

Freehapd  drawfcn ,   1 

a 


HIrtory  of  manual  tnlntag...  0 

CoaxMfflfitndy i 

Sduxdmanacamciit.... 9 

PracttoatMKXilng t 

Adranoad cabinet  making-...  li 

Craft!  and  applied  design i 

Vowitlonal  mathwnatlci 0 

Onanliatkn  of  mannal  traln- 

fiog i 

Praetloeteaeliteg t 

Ifaohlneeium. IS 

Craftvork. 5 

Ifedianteal  drawing  and  ma- 

ehlnedeelgn • 

Canftmetfcm  and  detail! • 

TiQ  weeks  eommerdal  diop 


Tkti  Ym, 


lilvataMSBdtlMmes....  i 
History  of  tyideal  Indn^ 
tries i 


ChemlsCry  and  pliyiles  of 
lyploallndaitrtis 


10 


Seven  (7)  hoars  of  olass 
work  dally,  from  the 
IbUowing— 

Math«natl0i. 

History. 

Physios. 

Cbemlstry. 

Mannalartii 
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Hbtoryofedneatko. S 

Woodwork. 10 

Mediantealdrawfag... 10 

Metalwork 10 


English  eomposttioB. 

Woodflnlshmg 

Upholstery 

Treehand  drawing. . . 
Sheet  metal 


i 
10 
10 
10 
10 


PsydiolQgy i 

Carpentry,  or  wood  taming...  10 

MeMianlail  drawing. 10 

Art  meUl  work 10 


Voeational    woodwork 
metalwork 

Agrioultmra]  drafting  or 
ehhie  drafting 10 

Vocational    woodwork    or 

metalwork V 

Eoonomic  history 6 

Architectural  drafting  or  ma- 
chlnedraftlng H) 


work    or 


10 


Pattem 
Vocational    wood 

metalwork 

Architectural  drafting  or 

chine  drafting 10 


T%M  Ymt. 


History  of  manual  arts S 

Teachmg  mechanical  drawing.   6 

Design 7^.  10 

Teaebing  woodwork 10 

Vocational  woodwork  or  metal 
work ID 

Teadiing  manual  arts h 

Deslni  or  wood  carving. 10 

Woodwork  deeini 10 

Wood  or  metal  shopwork. 10 

lEiMfHA  ffmifMrf tWP 6 

Furniture  making 10 

Otganhatlnnof  mannal  arts. .  !• 
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The  following  outlines  are  arranged  to  show  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  subjectB  included  in  the  four-year  courses  offered  in  typical 
institutions: 

OHIO  STATX  UNIVBRBITT. 


Fintyeapr. 


Fint  Memetttr, 


Bngttsih ....  a 
ICath^aHes 

Art .- 

Art 

Engiiieerlng  drawing. 

Foreign  language 

Physical  education .  .• 
MUtarydilU ^. 


Hour!. 


..  ■■..■•••».....••••••••».« 


Bmond  temeater. 


Bn^Hsh..  ...I 
Maihentttks. 
Art 


HoUB. 


Shop  work.. 
En^neertng 


3 
S 

2 
3 


drawing.. ...•••••—•••.•.  t 

Foreign  language — —  4 

Physieal  edneaikm —  1 

limtary  diiU •^•. ^  l 


Second  year. 


Wii^Mi 

Porelgn  language. 

Psychology 

ShopworK. 

Shopwork 

Military  drin 

Xleetive 


3or 


Englldi 

Foreign  language  I 


.« S 

4 

Psychology • 8 

Shopwork. S 

Shopwork ....• S 

Military  drin 1 

Eleetlira ^^. ^- 3  or  t 


Tkirdyear. 


Chemistry  or  phjsics —.••••.••— .mi 

Sodotogy ••••••—•—••••«. 

Psychology •••••••••«••••••— ^ 

Manual  tialntaig •••— ——•••••••    ^ 

8ho*pwogk**««****««**«««***««*******«»******^  ^V 


t 
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Fourik 


HoniB. 

.History  of  edoBMIoo. S 

Maniiw  training •• 8 

Principles  and  practioe • S 

Sdioofadmlnfitratton t 

FlecUvt t  to  • 


HtitorroCodiiflttinn.,,. 

Mnaai  tntning 

Frlnflinlii  iinl  nmitlnt 


s 
1 

lt»l 


■••• 


STOUT   INBTITUTB. 


Hoars. 

Shopwork  and  drmwlnft ao 

PsycholoKy 5- 

RofsUsh  composition 6 

RngUsh,  directed  readings I 

American  history 6 

Military  drill R 

Oymnastici R 


TotaL. 


M 


Shopwork  tad  mahhamcai  drawt^f..  . 

Organliatlfln  of  Indpstrial  arti 

Teaching  indostrial  arts 

Observation  and  practioe  taanliim  ... 

EiMlish,  directed  reading •• 

Public  speaking ••.•••• 

HjKiene  and  sanltatlnn. •••••••. 

atizenship _ 

mutary  drUl — •••• R 

QymnastioB •••••••••••••••••••••.• R 

Total. ."ll 


The  20  houn  of  shopwork  in  tiie  first  year  will  be  in  three  or  moie  of  the  liolkiwinK 
subjects,  to  bp  determined  by  the  directs: 


Blamentary  woodwork. 

Oarpentrr. 

BriBklaylQg. 


Meohanical  drawing. 
BleotricalwGck. 
Wood  taming. 
Phunbing.  - 


Printing. 
Aroblteel 
Sheet-metal  woriL 


The  20  hmin  of  ahopwofk  in  the  aecond  year  will  be  in  three  or  more  of  the  foUoiwiaf 
■ubjectB,  to  be  determined  by  the  director: 


ICiUwork. 
Wood  finirtitng. 
Foqtag- 


ICaohine  work. 

Qas  engines  and  aatomoblle  re- 
pairs. 
Oablnetwark. 


Pattern  making. 
Foandry  work. 


MK^.^  -   --  - 


Sliopwork,  drawing,  and  design , 10 

Adyanced  psjdiology 2 

Vocational  education 2 

Emdlsh '   3 

Modem  histwv 8 

Modem  indusmes 3 

MatherafttioB 4 

Sociology 3 

Physics 6 


Total. 


84 


'■MrnI  |MSr* 


Shopwork  and  drawing.. . 
Administrative  problems. 

Strength  of  materials 

Indoratel  diemlstry 

Economics 

En^Ush 

Industrial  history 

Principles  of  education . . . 
Thesis. 


Total. 


The  hours  indicated  are  semester  hours  required.    One  hour  of  redtMHoB 
henit  of  shop  or  laboratory  work,  with  such  outside  preparation  as  maj  be 
once  a  week  for  18  weeks,  constitute  a  semester  hour. 

The  10  hours  required  shopwork  and  drawing  in  the  third  year  and  10 
fourth  year  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  shopwork  in  the  first  and 

In  the  fourth  year  five  hours  of  additional  shopwork  may  be 
same  number  of  hours  of  other  work,  when  approved  by  the  directab 
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or  two 


in  the 
the 


FintytcBT, 


fim 


Hoars. 

Obleet  drawing  and  design 1 

Meeteirical  drawing 8 

Psyehology 8 

RlMtorio  vid  oompositloo •  8 

Woodworkiqg 8 

TtltOBomtiUy ^ 


Obfeot  drawing  woA  design. 

Mechanical  drawing 

Psychology 

RlMtoric  and  oompositloo. , 

Woodworking 

\  ^tux^  isdittMioattQa. .  •«••.. 
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S8 


SieoiMl 


FkaitemetUr. 


of 
WoodtoniBC 


.  » V       'I     A 


fllitintMtry. . 

OCffVdHBgD. 


DeMdpttvt  fMmiMrj, 
OabiiMlinaking 


Pattarn  ™gdi«. •.•.•...—•..—... 

KleoUvt • -....—.. 


4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 


Third  y§ar. 


Piindpliio'tMcfaliig. 

Fmptr  mod  cwdbowd  ooutmolkB  or 


Phinloi.. 


t 
t 

t 

2 
4 

3 


Bonn. 

Topognqridod  drawing 3 

Bpectel  msthods  in  iDdbstrial  Mtf 8 

BookUndlncorartnwtalwork 1 

Fnnw  bnUduiK  ooQstniotioa 2 

PhT^OB(fr«thinan). 4 


AurdkyMT. 


iffMiiw  iViiIra •••••••• 2 

Pottarj  orpiifittag ••••• 2 

ForglnK 2 

Teaching  indmCmlediicatloo 2 

Labor  probtonu 8 

Bcbool  organisation  In  aaoondaryMhoola. 8 

IfachineM^ 2 


AfOMM  ofUMNfr. 


Pottary  or  printing 2 

Baneh  motal  work .....^..-.  2 

Ornniiatioo  and  artmtnistiatiflo  of  Tooirtlootf 

•docatfon..... .* 8 

Sodoiogy  in  mrai  ooinniiniitioi.... ...... ......  8 

Toadiing  industrial  edacation • 2 


Students  in  induBtrial  education  are  adviBed  to  spend  one  or  more  Bummen  during 
their  coorae  in  practical  work  in  the  industriee.  The  demand  for  teachen  who  have 
had  industrial  work  in  commercial  shops  is  increasing  each  year. 

The  students  may  make  any  one  of  the  following  comhinations  with  the  oourse  in 
industrial  education:  Industrial  education  and  (a)  mathematics^  (b)  phyiici^  (e)  agri- 
culture, or  (<0  physical  education. 

UNIVBRBITY  OF  WIBCONSIM. 


FtnUemetUr. 

Henri. 

SngUshi 8 

Langoagiorsoianoeandmathoniatles 8-6 

History  or  mathematics 8 

I>rawlng((reehand  or  mechanical  or  both)...  8-C 

BlaetiTOi 8 


Total. 


16-17 


year. 

xEoora. 

English 8 

Language,  or  sdmoe  and  mathematloi. 8-5 

Blsiory  <Nr  malliMnatics 8 

Drawing  (freehand  or  mechamcal  or  both).. .  8-6 

Electives 3 


Total .M................... 16-17 


Second  year. 


Hours. 

Language  or  aeienee  and  mathematiOB 8-« 

Historf  or  mathematics 2-6 

Drawing  (if  not  taken  In  freshman  year) 8 

Manual  arts: 

Freehand  drawing  (advanoed) I 

Blementary  woodwork I  mj^^ 

Woodtumins; f  •^ 

Gareofmaehmes J 

Klectives 4-« 


Total. 


16-lf 


Langnagaorseienoeandmathemillei 8-6 

History  or  mathemaitloi a-6 

Drawing  (if  not  taken  in  frsriimaa  year) 3 

ICamial  arlK 


IndnstrialartBdeilfli. 
idwork. 


I 


Advanced  woodwork ■    mm 

Wood  finishing f  *^ 

Pattern  making 
Electives 


Total. 


If-tl 


S4 
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llMVyiBf. 


%4 


Piibllo  loifeool  dnrainf  ptictloi, 

IXeeonllTe  iDttel , 

Hlftory  and  applltd  dMign. . . . 


HlftorT  and  Uttntort  of  niMUMl  tftt. 

Oramzation  and  Mliiiiiiistntkm 

Industrial  ahop  I 
Clay  and  pottirj. 
I'J(K^V«B 


^ 


«-l 


Total. 


•••••••••••••••••••••a* 


1^17 


Mrtofy,  Of  oiatliMnatlci. 


%4 
2-% 


PttMaaehoaldiawtogiwHiodi,. 
PabHe  aBhod,  dimwn«  piMttea.. 

Daocfatt^  matal . . . .  ■  .^.^ 

BSftoiy  aod  appHod  dtilcii...... 

DoUn  Mmtnary 

Vocattonal  odnoatloii  i 
iDduBtrial  ahop  ac 
Clay  and  potMry. 


• ««•••••••••••••« 


M 
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^'^^■••■•■■■■■■■■■■— ——■■■■■■■■■■■■<  Unt 


Fourth  jfmr. 


Hdcin* 

Thflria 2 

EdooatioD S-4 

Manual  arta: 

Clay  and  pottMT  or  daoorativa 

Motal  (adraiHMd) 

Didcn  seminary , 

Dlonnatlon..... ............. •••••••••, 

TMohing  and  supciTislon 


MUDary  in  manual  arts. 
Obatrvation  and  practice  tiMOhtm  « 


bdostrialshop 


S-U 


TolBl. 


1»-17 


Roars. 


Sducatlon 3-4 

llanoalarlr 

Clay  and  pott«7  or  deeoiativa  maital 
(advanced)...^ 

Desicn  seminary •••••. 

Dhislration •••••••••••.. 

Teaching  and  supervision.  ••••«•—• \  8-U 

Primary  handwork ••••••••••. 

Bamlnary  in  manual  arts 

^>ealal  mathoda ••••••.. 

Industrial  shop  ooorsea.. .••••••.••«•••. 

XlsetlTW .:. 


Total 13-17 


Cfeneral  summary  q/*  requirementt. 
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PiqroboioKyandadiieatloB lO-li 

Drawing »-ia 

Manual  arts 


Elactives V^-U 

Ifi^jor:  Minimum... •••>•••••••••••• •••• •••••..•••.. 

Minor:  Minimum 


IT 
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Dapartment. 


Course  nuA- 


Ooorse  title. 


n. 


fWMSEMLH  TSAB. 


KnftUsh 

Historv 

Manual  arts • 

Manual  arts 

rbysiiBal  education  or  military 


la  or  lb 

U 

la  or  7a 

lb  or  7b 

1 


BngUili  composltioD  and  rfaetotlo... 

Bnropean  history •••.•• 

Woodwork .•••• 

Mechanical  drawing... ••••••••••••• 

Physical  training. •••••••••• 


Ph 


oceign  language.. 
hvslealsattDoa... 


BlactiTa.. 


S 

i 
t 

'11 

i 


t 

0 

ft 
ft 


aOTBOMOBB  TBAB. 


Sociology  .......••••  • 

Prevantha  miedieina 

Manual  arta 

Theory  and  piaetloa 
Bduoation 

m 


U 
lb 

Sa 
3b 


Trigonometry 

Elementary  sociology .  • . 
Preventive  medicine . . . . 

Metal  work 

Introduction  to  art 

Educational  psychology. 
Blectiva......7......«.. 


U 


ft 

ft 


u 


'i' 


t 

'ft 


\ 


ft 
I 
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UMIVBRSITT  or  lOSSOURI-CaBttimad. 


mcDt. 

Oocme  Dfun- 
ber. 

CooiMtltla. 

Hoars  credit, 
semester— 

I. 

n. 

«... 

3b 
4andl4b 
8a 
8a 
4a 
120 

laoa 

140b 
190b 

r^tt^rn  m^¥iTi|r ^^^   ^ 

2 

Machine  work.T 

t 
1 
8 
3 
3 
8 

2 

Tools,  materials,  and  shop  pcaotiee 

Machine  drawing ,. 

in«-..- 

Architectural  drawing .......I. 

History  of  education  T. ...•••^ 

2 

Theory  o^  teaching a.........*,*^ 

Teaching  o(  manual  arts •«...... 

Rk^mentary  millwrighting ......x- 

2 

1 

3 

6 

160b 

166a 

180 

180b 

TSAK 

15 

IS 

2 

Administration  ol manual  arts.......... 

3 
8 

Practice  teadiing 

3 

1 

^tion 

i 

9 

9 

16 

15 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


Pint  year  (tn  tnginuring). 


First  semetUT. 


letry. 


ig. 


Credits. 

I 

8 

..-.  1 

.....  5 


i  gymnasium ...••     3 

idmetal  work 1 

r  elementary  RchooJs 3 


Ssooni  »eme9tm. 


Credits. 

General  chemistrr ^ 6 

Mechanical  drawmg 8 

Modem  language 8 

Analytic  Eeometry 6 

Military  drill  and  gymnasium 1 

Argumentation 8 

WoodworUng  for  elementary  schools 1 


Seamdfear. 


ing. 


1 
8 

3 


hinery 3 

[design 3 

sat 8 

eition ^ 8 

ing 1 


Modem  iHiguaee 8 

Design 2 

Shop  problems 3 

Wood  turning 2 

Industrial  materials 2 

Elements  of  manhinery 2 

MiUtary  drill l 

Oral  composition  or  1  « 

EngUsh    ttlsratare  /•—••- ^ 


Third  year. 


^n .•••...•... ........^M  8 

3  history ..»........«.«.«  8 

ictioe .—...«...«..  1 

Sanization. «.••.  8 

istudy 1 

8 


Prlndplstofadueation 3 

American  economic  history ••.••••...  8 

Artmetal  work 2 

Industrial  materials 2 

Machine-shop  practice 2 

Furniture  construction 3 

Practice  teaching  of  woodwork 1 

Logic 8 

Eleetives - 3 


Fourth  year. 


lomlos 8 

4  management 8 

3 

istrial  education 

J  of  wood  turning 

?  of  forging 

work  or  \ 

work    / 


)■ 


;or 
emeDt. 


11 
3 


Secondary  education 

Thesis 

Organization  and  equipment  of  industrial  edu- 
cation  

Clay  and  cement  work 

Practice  teaching  of  pattern  making 

Vocational  woodwork  orl 

Vocational  metal  work    J •••••••• 

Municipal  govemmenl « • ••< 

Eleetives • • < 


8 
2 

2 
2 
1 
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niDIAMA  STATE  NORICAL  SCHOOL. 

Fmhman  Tear. 


Shopworic. 

*Mechaiiical  drawing. 
*Applied  aritfametic. 
Engliah. 


Shopwofk. 

Mechanical  dnwing. 
*Applied  trigonometry. 
Psychology. 


Shopwork. 

*Architectural  drawing, 
*Machine  deflij^. 
General  chemistry. 
*Industrial  history. 


Shopworic. 
*Freehand  drawing. 
*Applied  algebra. 
English. 

Sophomore  Tear, 

Shopwork. 

History  ol  educatioa. 

*MechanicB. 

Psychology. 

Junior  Tear. 

Shopwork. 

*Architectural  drawing, 
*Machine  desij^. 
General  chemistry. 
Economics. 

Senior  Tear. 


Shopwork.  Shopwork. 

*Confltnictive  design.  Installation  of  machinery. 

*Applied  chemistry.  *Applied  i>hy8ics. 

fTheory  of  indusmal  and  tOrganization    and    man- 
vocational  education.         agement  of  shop  courses. 


Shopwofk. 

♦Mechanical  drawing. 
*Am>lied  geometry. 


Shopwofk. 

History  of  educatioii. 
^Typical  indoatiifls. 
tVocational  paycfaology. 


Shopworic. 

*Architectural  drawing^  or 
hy^ene  and  sanitation. 
*Applied  chemiatry. 
Economies. 


Shopwork  or  wood  finishing. 
tSpedal  methods  in  team- 
ing shop  subjects. 
*Appued  physics. 
tPractice  teaching. 


BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

I.  The  following  curriculum  gives  a  broad  view  of  the  manual  arts  Md,  aa  mXi  m 
considerable  emphasis  to  general  education.  It  is  designed  for  teachflfs,  who  will  ba 
expected  to  offer  a  combination  of  academic  and  technical  subjects.  Upon  consul- 
tation with  the  adviser,  students  will  choose  their  electives  in  such  a  "»*»«^  as  win 
prepare  them  for  teaching  one  or  more  high-school  academic  subjects  in  addition  ts 
manual  arts. 

The  curriculum  includes  three  main  divisions:  (1)  Required  tsrhnlral  siibjacti^  II 
majors;  (2)  required  general  and  professional  subjects,  22  majofs;  (i)  alacti^ai,  li 
majors. 

The  electives  are  taken  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  from  tba  loUowim 
subjects: 


Biolo^. 

Chemistry. 

Education. 


English. 
History. 
Languages. 


Mathematies. 
Physics. 
Ooaching  alUMoB. 


tai  wideh  tttf 
ptrttcolsr  aMds  offlM 


♦Approved  related  tachnicaliatigct^  la  which  12  credits  mn  rtqirired. 

fSpedal  professional  subtocti,  In  wmoh  6  credits  are  reqolrea  Stodents  riioald 
ksM  of  the  department  of  industrial  arts  as  to  the  required  12  shop  credits  uid  iJia  ~ 
riiould  be  taken  up  each  term,  who  will  ootUne  the  work  by  terms  according  to  the  pai 
student.  IndlTldnal  prosrams  will  be  made  ftar  those  who  enter  upon  the  course  with 
and  for  those  who^  for  Kood  reason,  find  it  impracticable  to  follow  the  course  term  hf 
Special  proerams  will  also  be  made  for  students  who  mar  be  in  attendance  during  tha 
Students  enrolling  in  the  industrial  arts  course  or  any  of  the  special  vocational  oouraes 
to  obaerre  carefkilly  the  suggested  outUnes  in  planning  each  ttfm  and  year's  work, 
work,  and  under  aociwniiiilanres  to  pecait  tha  isqatotd  sat^aeti  to  aormanltta  tm 


SSmm 
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The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  is  as  follows: 


TKhnieal  subjeeU, 


General  and  pn^luii(mal  tubjeeU. 


Finiyear. 


Mechaiiical  drawing. 

Freehand  drewinc. 

Woodworking. 

Forging. 

Sheet  metal  wvric 

Art  metal  work. 


Arehitectoral  drawla^ 
nieory  of  design. 
Machine  drawinc. 
Pattern  making. 


Interior  deooratiott. 
Woodwork  deriga. 
FpnUtura  maHTig. 


English  oonipositioa. 
Eoonomio  history. 
Shop  mathematloi. 
Ph3^oaI  training. 


Second  year. 


Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Physical  trainlngi 


Third  year. 


Physics. 
Psychology. 
History  oTaduoation. 
Advanced  English  com 
Physical  training. 


Fourth  year. 

History  of  manual  arts. 
Equipments. 

Administration  of  manual  arts. 
Vocational  guidance. 
Social  science. 
Teaching  manual  arts. 
Teadiing  mechanical  drawing. 
Teaching  woodworking. 
Practice  teaching. 

n.  A  curriculum  giving  special  emphasis  to  technical  courses  and  related  science 
and  mathematics  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  drafting  in  the  larger  city  high 
schools  and  Tocational  schools. 


Required  tec^ioai,  f7  WMJort. 


♦Mechanical  drawing. 

Free-hand  dramng. 

Woodworking. 

Forging. 

Sheet  metal. 

Artmetel. 


Pattern  making. 

Foundry. 

Woodworking  machinery. 
Machine  shop  (one  major) 
Free-hand  drawing. 


First  year. 


Required  general  and  pro/eitionalf 
tt  majors. 


English  composition. 
Economic  history. 
Shop  mathematics. 
Physical  training. 


Second  year. 


Chemistry  (two  majonX 
Mathematics. 
Descriptive  ^metry. 
Physical  training. 


Third  year. 


.)K 


Architectural  drafting. 
Machine  design. 
Machine  shop  (one  major). 


Shop, 


Physios  2. 
Psychology. 
History  of  education. 
Advanced  English  com] 
Physical  training. 

drawing;  and  sdenoo;  doable  periods  daily. 
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fourth  ffeot. 


The(^  of  dcHkou 
Architectural  oraHnig. 
Machine  dnwing. 
Fumitnre  making. 


Hjstory  of  manuftl  arta. 

E^uipmenta. 

Hiatory  of  architecture. 

Sodal  acience. 

Teaching  manual  aria. 

Teaching  mechanical  drnwing; 

Practice  teaching. 


Other  cnrricala  offered  at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Inatitute  include  tte  lollowin:, 
lour  yeara  in  length: 

1.  A  curriculum  deaigned  for  teachers  in  (a)  junior  hig^  achoob,  (4)  agricultural 
high  achoola,  and  (e)  automobile  repair,  giving  opportunity  lor  elactifgi  from  the 
available  technical  couraea,  enabling  the  teacher  to  specialize  in  antamobila  lepair, 
or  to  prepare  to  teach  from  two  to  four  lines  of  industrial  work. 

2.  A  curriculum  fen*  prospective  teachers  of  woodworking  in  tarhnlral  l|i|^  aeliooli 
and  vocational  schools. 

3.  A  curriculum  emphasizing  technical  work  in  shop  practiea,  relatwl  drawing 
mathematics,  and  science  for  teachers  of  metal  working  in  the  larger  city  hUh  achoola 
and  vocational  schools. 

4.  A  curriculum  for  prospective  aupervisors  and  administrativ*  oAeen  of  indua- 
trial  education.  Candidates  must  present  evidence  of  (a)  two  yean  of  approved  atady 
in  manual  arts  and  academic  courses  in  college  or  normal  school,  (b)  general  fltma 
for  supervisory  work,  and  (c)  actual  teaching  experience  in  technical  mbjaetk 

im.— THE  GENERAL  PROBLEBf. 

A  study  gudi  as  this  shows  considerable  variation  in  the  subjects 
actually  included  in  the  curricula  set  up  for  prospectiye  teachers. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  toward  a  common  standard, 
and  the  two-year  courses  are  coming  to  have  many  elements  in  com- 
mon both  as  to  subject  matter  and  methods  of  procedure.  For 
example,  in  many  institutions  the  stock  subjects  in  education,  such 
as  psychology  and  history  of  education  are  treated  in  much  the  same 
way.  English  composition,  woodworking,  and  mechanical  drawing 
are  likewise  treated  much  alike  by  the  various  schools.  Practice 
teaching  varies  considerably  as  to  character,  length  of  time  required, 
and  conditions  under  which  the  teaching  is  done.  State  legislation 
is  taking  hold  of  this  matter,  and  greater  emphasis  is  certain  to  be 
placed  upon  this  phase  of  the  teacher  s  preparation. 

One  tendency  in  the  field  of  general  education  is  becoming  notice- 
able in  the  special  field  under  consideration.  More  and  mors  the 
two-year  normal  graduate  is  finding  his  field  of  work  in  the  gnunmar 
grades  or  the  smaller  high  schools,  while  the  teachers  for  the  laigor 
high  schools  are  being  trained  at  the  coUeges  and  universitieB  in 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  highHMshocd 
positions  will  be  held  generaUy  by  men  with  the  training  represented 
by  the  bachelor's  degree,  while  the  normalnschool  graduate  more 
often  is  Joeated  in  the  elementary  school.    This  tendency  toward  four- 
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year  programs  is  naturally  moving  more  rapidly  in  the  colleges  and 
imiverBitieB  than  in  the  normal  schools,  where  the  facilities  for  offering 
a  four-year  program  do  not  exist.  A  study  of  tie  four-year  plans 
outlined  on  the  foregoing  pages  shows  the  most  recent  developments. 

The  universities  usuaUy  administer  these  courses  either  (1)  in  the 
college  of  education,  thus  making  use  of  the  model  (high  or  elementary) 
school  facilities,  or  (2)  in  the  college  of  engineering,  utilizing  the 
engineering  shops. 

In  the  former  case  the  institution  is  apt  to  place  much  emphasis 
upon  education  courses  and  such  work  as  usually  receives  considera- 
tion in  the  average  coUege  course,  thus  giving  a  meager  opportunity 
for  actual  shop  practice.  The  latter  oganization  places  the  emphasis 
upon  engineering  courses  in  science  and  mathematics,  which  very 
often  are  theoreticid  and  unrelated  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  neither 
case  is  prime  consideration  given  to  the  man  being  trained,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  having,  or  acquiring,  the  skill  required  as  the  basis  for 
effective  teaching. 

The  supply  of  qualified  teachers  will  not  meet  the  demand  for 
some  time  to  come,  because  (1)  the  nimiber  needed  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  (2)  the  means  of  preparation  are  limited;  again,  the 
conception  of  what  these  teachers  should  be  is  not  yet  clear  to  many 
school  executives.  An  analysis  of  the  problems  must  make  evident 
the  need  of  one  with  dbility  to  teach  the  things  he  himself  can  (uiuaUy 
do.  This  means  that  he  can  not  be  an  individual,  school  trained,  ex- 
clusively, whose  knowledge  and  skill  in  shop  courses  are  such  that 
skilled  workmen  will  not  consider  it  of  value.  The  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
make  impossible  the  continued  employment  of  teachers  whose  prep- 
aration does  not  include  sufficient  practice  in  the  line  of  work  to  be 
taught  to  give  him  the  degree  of  skill,  resourcefulness,  and  knowledge 
possessed  by  a  workman  of  journeyman  rank. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  law  has  opened  up  a  new  danger  in  that 
many  school  officials  are  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  their 
belief  and  practice  concerning  teachers  for  technical  work.  It  is  be- 
coming all  too  common  to  ''pick  up"  a  mechanic  from  the  trades, 
whose  only  merit  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  draws  a  skilled-workers 
wages.  With  the  specialization  of  modem  industry,  and  the  hap- 
hazard method  of  securing  employment  as  a  mechanic,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  by  the  most  diligent  search  a  man  of  the  type  rep- 
resented by  the  old  master  workman  who  taught  his  trade  to  one  or 
more  apprentices.  Having  found  this  man,  we  still  have  the  problem 
of  training  him  to  be  an  effective  teacher  with  the  spirit,  the  point 
of  view,  and  the  attitude  toward  education,  toward  industry,  and  life 
in  general  which  we  need  in  leaders  of  boys  and  yoxmigixiecu 
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If  the  school  has  not  succeeded  in  properly  preparing  its  pros- 
pective teachers  on  the  technical  side,  it  is  equally  true  that  industry 
organized  for  the  production  of  articles  of  commercial  value  can  not 
at  the  same  time  produce  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  nation. 
Clearly,  then,  there  must  be  a  new  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Several  of  the  four-year  curricula  given  in  this  paper  aae  recent 
attempts  of  this  kind. 

The  program  of  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  is  dearly  the 
result  of  an  engineer's  analysis  of  the  problem,  and  the  curricmlum 
has  many  elements  in  conmion  with  the  engineering  curricula  of  that 
institution.  The  Stout  Institute  program  is  a  recognition  of  the  jun- 
ior high-school  movement,  and  as  such  is  most  appropriate  in  its 
service  to  these  high  schools  becoming  common  throughout  the 
coimtry.  As  a  rule  the  imiversity  programs  (Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri) cover  in  brief  fashion  a  variety  of  shop  and  drawing  oouises, 
with  an  insufficient  amoimt  of  time  spent  upon  any  one  line  to  make 
more  than  a  mere  novice  of  the  student.  The  programs  at  Bradley 
Institute  have  been  developed  with  the  kind  of  positions  open  to 
the  graduate  in  mind.  Since  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  men 
can  not  be  had  from  industry,  and  those  that  do  come  are  not  ready 
to  teach,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  technical  work  of  a  practical 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  body  of  subject  matter  of  gen- 
eral and  professional  character  which  should  be  conmion  to  any  course. 

Finally,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  teacher-training  courses  for 
the  technical  subjects  should  not  be  made  up  of  elements  selected 
because  of  their  contribution  to  the  end  or  ideal  in  mind.  This 
means  that  tradition  need  not  be  followed  slavishly  in  organizing  the 
plan.  There  is  surely  no  reason  why  two  years  of  foreign  language 
should  be  made  part  of  the  requirement  when  the  time  may  be  spent 
to  greater  advantage  on  lines  of  work  directly  contributing  to  effective 
teaching. 

A  report  such  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  theorize  at  length,  yet  the 
student  of  catalogues  and  annoimcoments  of  curricula  can  not  escape 
the  feeling  that  teacher-training  institutions  need  to  make  a  more 
thorough  analysis  of  the  work  industrial  teachers  must  do  and  to  ar- 
range cmrricula  which  directly  and  specifically  fit  individuals  for  their 
work.  Only  by  such  procedure  can  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
who  know  their  subject  and  who  can  teach  what  they  know  to  others 
be  assured  for  the  schools  now  established  and  for  those  sure  to  be 
needed  in  the  near  future. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DbpARTMENT  *OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  August  £0^  1918. 

Sir  :  In  1914-15  the  Bureau  of  Education  made  a  study  of  kinder- 
garten training  schools,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  Bulle- 
tin, 1916,  No.  6.  Following  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  a  number 
of  supervisors  of  kindergartens  throughout  the  United  States  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  a  study  of  kindergarten 
supervision  similar  to  that  of  training  schools.  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  report.  Study  of  the  material  herewith 
shows  that  the  custom  among  school  officials  is  to  class  supervisors 
of  kindergartens  with  supervisors  of  special  subjects^  such  as  music, 
art,  manual  training,  physical  education.  This  listing  implies  that 
the  kindergarten  is  a  subject  rather  than  a  stage  or  phase  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  publication  of  the 
manuscript  transmitted  herewith  will  be  to  correct  this  classification 
by  bringing  to  light  the  true  function  of  kindergarten  supervision, 
which  is  that  of  dealing  with  teachers  and  children,  not  with  a  sub- 
ject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISION  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


1.  INTRODUCTION. 

Kindergarten  supervision  as  a  distinct  department  of  school 
organization  is  just  reaching  the  stage  of  historic  self-consciousness. 
Little^  if  any,  literature  on  the  subject  is  discoverable,  although  the 
office  of  supervisor,  or  inspector,  or  director,  has  always  been  main- 
tained in  connection  with  both  public  school  kindergartens  and 
privately  supported  kindergartens  during  the  50  odd  years  of  their 
existence  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  first  the  form  of  kindergarten  procedure  has  differed  so 
radically  from  that  of  the  usual  public  school  that  the  services  of 
some  one  specially  trained  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  kindergarten  classes ;  while  in  the  case  of 
a  group  of  kindergartens  under  the  control  of  an  association,  it  was 
imperative  that  a  trained  kindergartner  of  maturity  and  judgment 
should  become  responsible  to  the  association  for  the  progress  of  the 
children  and  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  kinder- 
garten teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  details  pertaining  to  the 
housing  and  equipment  of  the  classes. 

In  the  early  days  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  oflSce  of  training  teacher  and  that  of  supervisor.  One 
person  performed  both  functions.  Because  very  few  training  schools 
were  in  operation  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  past  century, 
the  supply  of  kindergartners  was  inadequate  to  the  demand.  The 
introduction  of  kindergartens  into  a  public  school  system  always 
involved  the  problem  of  procuring  trained  teachers.  Out  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  grew  the  custom  of  engaging  a  kinder- 
garten director  who  could  give  instruction  to  young  women  students 
and  also  assume  general  oversight  of  the  kindergartens  as  fast  as 
they  were  opened. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  morning  hours  of  the  students 
were  devoted  to  practical  work  with  the  children;  those  of  the 
supervisor  to  visiting  and  directing  the  practice  in  the  kindergartens. 
Two  or  three  afternoons  a  week  the  supervisor  instructed  the  students 
in  the  theory  and  manipulation  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occu- 
pations, and  in  the  interpretation  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play. 
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* 

The  St.  Louis  arrangement,  as  described  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in 
one  of  his  early  reports,  was  of  this  type.  From  1873  to  1876  Miss 
Susan  Blow  had  freely  given  her  services  as  training  teacher  and 
supervisor.    For  the  school  year  1876-77,  Dr.  Harris  reported: 

Two  supervisors  have  been  appointed,  Mrs.  0.  J.  HUdretb  and  Mas  Qyntfaia 
P.  Dozier,  who  inspect  tlie. kindergartens  and  make  weekly  reports  to  the  8ape^ 
intendent,  give  weekly  lectures  to  the  assistants,  besides  conducting  each  a 
kindergarten. 

In  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  "  Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of  ft 
Supervisor,"  Miss  Dozier  herself  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
experiences  of  those  early  days.* 

In  a  later  report  of  the  kindergartens  in  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Harris 
made  this  comment: 

In  order  to  make  it  worth  while  for  volunteers  to  Join  the  system,  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  development  of  the  salaried  teachers,  It  is  necessary  to  have 
two  persons  of  superior  ability  who  can  give  instruction  once  a  week  on  the 
theory  and  practice  (the  gifts  and  occupations)  of  Froebers  system. 

Another  historic  sidelight  is  furnished  by  a  report  presented  in 
1881  by  Mr.  James  MacAlister,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Milwaukee,  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  education, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  public  kindergartens  in  that  city. 
In  regard  to  organization,  Mr.  MacAlister  said : 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  mode  of  organizing  the  system  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  fully  competent  person  to  act  as  director  of  the  kindergarten 
now  in  operation  at  the  normal  school  and  chief  director  of  the  kindergartens 
as  they  are  opened  throughout  the  city.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  train  the 
assistants,  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  by  lecture  and  otherwise  at  the 
normal  school  kindergarten,  and  to  supervise  the  w^ork  wherever  carried  on. 
•  •  •  I  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  dilef  director 
of  ability  and  education,  of  thorough  knowledge,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
work.  Much  will  depend  on  this  selection,  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  person  suited 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  can  be  found. 

The  following  year,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  important  post. 

Of  recent  years  the  steady  expansion  of  systems  of  public  kinder- 
gartens, with  their  correspondingly  heavy  demands  upon  the  time 
of  the  supervisor,  and  the  broadening  of  kindergarten  training 
courses  to  meet  the  new  educational  requirements,  have  made  it 
impossible,  except  in  small  city  systems,  for  the  two  offices  to  be 
vested  in  one  person.  Although  the  supervisor  is  no  longer  of  neces- 
sity a  training  teacher,  she  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  the 
formation  and  conduct  of  study  classes  attended  by  graduate  kinder- 

*  Kindergarten  Review,  January,  February,  March,  1909. 
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garten  teachers.    This  is  evidently  a  survival  and  extension  of  the 
teaching  phase  of  early  supervision  practices. 

In  theory,  the  kindergarten  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  public 
school  systems,  but  the  existence  of  an  actual  gap  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  in  city  school  directories  and  other  publications  the  super- 
visor of  kindergartens  is  listed  with  the  supervisor  of  music,  the 
supervisor  of  drawing,  or  the  supervisors  of  other  special  subjects. 
Such  listing  undoubtedly  serves  the  convenience  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  has  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  true  function  of  kinder- 
garten supervision,  which  is  that  of  dealing  with  children  (and 
subjects),  not  merely  with  a  subject. 

2.  CITIES  HAVING  KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISORS. 

Of  the  307  cities  which  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  four 
or  more  kindergartens,  with  four  or  more  teachers,  135  have  special 
supervisors  for  kindergartens  and  172  have  no  special  kindergarten 
supervisor. 

Following  the  usage  common  to  the  majority  of  cities,  the  terms 
**  supervisor,"  "  director,"  and  "  assistant "  are  used  throughout  this 
report  to  designate,  respectively,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  system, 
the  head  teacher  in  a  kindergarten,  and  the  assistant  teacher. 

Table  1  lists  the  cities  having  kindergarten  supervisors,  with  the 
number  of  kindergartens  in  each  city  according  to  figures  for  1916, 
and  the  name  of  the  supervisor. 


Table  1. — Ci7i€'«  and  supervisors. 


Cities. 


Birmingham,  Ala  i 

MobUe,  Ala. 

Bisboe,  ki'iz 

rhoemx,  Ariz 

Bakersfield,  Cal 

\a»  Angeles,  CaL 

Oakland,  Cal 

Pasadena,  CaL 

Pomona,  Cal 

Redlands,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  GftL 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  London,  Conn 

Houth  Manchester,  Conn 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Atlanta,  Oa.« 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Oa.< 

Evanston,  Dl.  (district  75). 

Molinc,Ill 

Peoria,  111 

Riverside,  111 «. 


Kmder- 
gartcns. 


23 

9 

7 

t 

7 

137 

60 

15 

6 

5 

17 

6 

78 

16 

50 

6 

5 

28 

79 

27 

8 

6 

8 

7 

19 

4 


Supervisor. 


Agnes  M.  Wilson. 
Elizabeth  Johnston. 
Elizabeth  Toegarten. 
Nellie  M.  Pollock. 
Mary  Strickland. 
M.  Madeline  Nevcrka.* 
Ida  Vandergaw. 
Maud  Alice  Davis.* 
Clara  S.  Brown. 
Daisy  D.  Virrin. 
Rose  M.  Bheehan. 
Viola  M.  Oilson. 
H.  Grace  Parsons. 
Ella  A.  Fallon. 
Jessie  Scranton. 
Gertrude  L.  Stadtmuelkr* 
Ella  Washburn. 
Agnes  C.  Fitspatrick. 
Catherine  R.  Watkins. 
Wiltette  A.  ADen. 
Edwina  Wood. 
Hortenso  M.  Orcutt. 
Helen  G.  Dwyer.* 
Nellie  Anthony. 
Lucy  Way. 
Lucia  Morse. 


1  Kindergartens  temporarily  discontinued. 
>  Succeeded  Grace  Fulmer,  1917, 
•  Resigned,  191ft. 

91762°— Ji> 2 


« Kindergartens  onder  Msodation  oontnoL 
•Resigned,  im. 
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Table  l.-~CUic$  and  t»pcrvt$ora — Cuiitfnued. 


CwtIOcdnllI*,Ini 
Btai>vIlla,lBa... 


gy  W 


TMi«BMto,tnil... 

Ctwtu.tmn 

Dnrapart,iam... 


Ludnilon,  Rj. 

Laibvilln,  Kv. 

teS^-;;:::: 


Nvinoo,  ^Lui 


SySffStia^  lOiii."'. 
(ttud  faa^dir,'M)ii).*.. 
SanvabOtjA 

liKiitag,  Hich 

Wdtana,  Mich 


ffioNBOIli,  Hlim! 
tt.Fa;d,Htei..... 

iSni^iBm.. '''.'.'. 
Xuiiuntv.llo... 
n.Ltiub,ikii. 

OnuhLNabr 

CoDranl.N.H 

Atlintw  rttr,  N.  T. 
BtDomWd,  N.  I. . . 


"NewBrt.M.J.. 


..X  V.  MclntyiB. 
Mabet  A.  Rotvrtaaa. 
AKwT.  I«. 
Ailplnlde  1,,  Tbompsee. 

SorilB  McWiokey. 
Un.  Uu<r  H.  Btrlur. 

£l«ti&  Rmlwil 
PTmm™  M.  Finley. 
KeflDlD  R  Hellw. 
AnnJp  nianphord. 
Anna  U.  Nye. 

oi*rtvs  M,  Sbriwr.' 

Luis  A.  Rwd. 
ItuE.  fUTnwnd, 
WalQo  Troy.' 
Anna  O'DnnneH. 
rnroUnc  A.  «lhl«y. 
Clnni  R,  Cook. 
KtlMl  I.  WUbun. 
KwhAVf 


I.  Richvdmi. 
Muy  H<>b).ln^. 
HRriram  lloClnkajb 

AMInad'AcvNo. 

SerthB  K.  Koibln, 
Ijorn*  Frost, 

EU»  C.  BldBT. 
Edith  Hnrstmll. 
Annas,  VuiWytk. 


[f  CuitlE  Mibtmti,  L«Ih  1. 1 


'  ?iicrw(]<"l  HbwI  Havden,  1817. 
'  InidltllantotHBiMbllr-"  -" 

Ih-  cuntrol  of  Bssozlatloiii, 
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Table  1. — OUie^  Ofkl  «ttperv<jor< — ContlDoed. 


Cltiet. 


Elndflr- 
gartens. 


Bupervisor. 


mean^N.Y 

Bchenectadv,  N.  Y. . . . 

flyracuse,  N .  Y 

TYoy,  N.  Y 

Utica,N.Y 

CiQciimati,  Ohia 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Shayton,  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 

ICans&eld,  Ohk>> 

Bpr ingfield,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla.» 

Oklahoma  City,  OklA. 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Phi ladelphia.  Pa .. 

Pitl obumh.  Pa. 

Bcranton,  Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Dallas.  Tex,» 

Fort  worth,  TeoL 

Houston,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

Mt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Norfolk,  Va.» 

Richmond,  Va 

Antiso,  wis 

Aahland.  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

Fond  du  JjM,  Wis 

K^osha,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Oslikosh 

Baeine,  Wis 

mwboyean.  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 


19 
61 
13 
31 
66 
180 
40 

9 

7 
10 
76 

6 
46 

4 

271 

100 

30 

65 

6 
17 

4 

S 
13 

6 
19 

6 

6 
13 
16 
16 
10 
22 
24 
16 
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Clara  Ethel  Gaga. 
Frances  Leitzell. 
Maud  C.  Stewart. 
Frances  T.  Neary, 
Sara  E.  Nolan. 
Julia  BothweU. 
Margaret  A.  Traoa, 
Anna  H.  Uttell. 

liary  Kiln  RtmjiB. 
AmiaL.  Bamtt. 
I^nra  Whitney. 


SiBBB  Tliompsao^ 
AvlsamHJi. 
Anna  W.  WilUasw. 
Ella  R.  Bqyee; 
Elizabeth  R.  Rioa. 
Jnlia  Pepper. 
Ifary  Kmg  Drew* 
flawjhW. 
Betana  Wflson. 
VeraaTairey. 
L,  IC  Qualtroa^ 
Llliaa  M .  WadswortM. 
MaryE.  PemielU 
Amelia  Sabin. 
Lydia  Doolittle. 
Oertnide  Morgan,* 
Anna  Clark. 
Jane  E.  Vernon.* 
Irene  Harbeck.* 
Clara  James. 
Myrtle  Famham. 
Theodora  ArentBQO* 
Meda  Newbecker. 


>  Kindergartens  temporarily  disrontimied. 

>  Succeeded  Edna  lue  Lindsav. 

*  Kindergartens  under  aasoclation  control. 


« Resigned,  1917. 

» Succeeded  Edna  E.  Hood,  1917. 

'Succeeded  Gwendolyn  Fenton,  1917. 


S.  SUPERVISION  IN  CITIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION. 

Of  the  cities  of  250,000  and  over,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Milwaukee, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Rochester  are  without  special  supervisors 
of  kindergartens.  Greater  New  York  employs  one  chief  and  two 
assistant  supervisors  for  the  public-school  kindergartens.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  one  supervisor  is  employed  by  each  of  the  four  associa- 
tions— Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society,  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association,  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish. 
In  San  Francisco  several  groups  of  free  kindergartens  are  maintained 
bv  associations. 

Boston  and  Pittsburgh  employ  one  chief  and  one  assistant  super- 
visor for  the  public  kindergartens.  In  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  the 
kindergartens  and  first  grades  are  under  one  supervisor;  in  Denver 
the  kindergartens  and  first  two  grades  are  in  charge  of  one  person; 
and  in  Jersey  city  the  kindergartens  and  first  four  grades  are  super- 
vised by  the  same  person. 
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Table  2  indicates  the  nature  and  scope  of  supervision  in  cities  of  i 
over  250,000  population. 

Table  2. — Supervision  in  cities  of  250,000  and  over. 


Cities. 

Kin- 

dergar- 

tens. 

Type  of  superyisioii. 

IxM  Anscles.  Cal 

137 

11 

78 

79 

376 

43 

23 

143 

116 

87 

77 

169 

12 

102 

121 

936 

74 

66 

186 

271 

100 

65 

27 

134 

One  sniMrvlsor  of  kindersartens  and  lint  iradM. 

8jn  Francisco.  Cal 

No  special  supervisor. 

One  superrisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  tvo  gndot. 

One  superriaor  of  kindergartens. 

No  special  soperviscr. 

One  supenrisor  of  kindergartens. 

No  special  supervisor. 

Two  supervisors  of  kindergartens. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergutens  and  first  grades. 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicaeo.  Ill 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Ma 

Boston,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

KansasCity,  Mo 

Do. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do. 

Jersey  City.  N.J 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  four  grades. 

Newark,  N.J 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grsdes. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y v... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
Do. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Philadelpnia.  Pa 

Do. 

Piltsburirh.  Pa 

Two  supervisors  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Seattle.  Wash.i 

Milwaukee,  yii&. ...... ....... 

1 A  supervisor  was  in  charge  of  kindereartens  until  1914,  when  she  withdrew  in  order  to  estabUdi  a  ki» 
dergarten  training  school  in  Seattle.  Her  influence  and  advice  are  still  active  factors  in  tlie  cttj  kindtr* 
gartens. 

Of  the  cities  with  a  population  between  100,000  and  250,000, 
Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Bedford,  Camden,  Paterson,  and  Co- 
lumbus do  not  employ  a  special  supervisor  for  kindergartens.  In  six 
cities,  the  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  are  under  one  super- 
visor ;  and  in  one  of  these,  Louisville,  an  assistant  devotes  her  entire 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  kindergartens.  In  Birmingham,  Al- 
bany, Syracuse,  and  Fort  Worth,  the  supervisor  fulfills  also  the 
duties  of  training  teacher  in  the  city  normal  school. 

Atlanta  and  Dallas  have  no  public  school  kindergartens;  but  in 
each  of  these  cities  a  kindergarten  association  is  sponsor  for  several 
free  kindergartens,  and  maintains  a  kindergarten  training  school  of 
which  the  supervisor  has  charge.  The  kindergartens  in  Indianapolis 
are  under  the  control  of  an  association. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  group  of  cities  between  100,000 
and  250,000  is  set  forth  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3. — Supervision  in  ciiiea  of  lOOfiOO  to  250,000, 


Cities. 


Kin- 
dergar- 
tens. 


Type  of  superrlsion. 


Birmingham,  AIa.i. 


Oa1dand,Cal , 

Bridgeport.  Conn.. 
Hartford,  Conn...., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Atlanta,  Oa 


Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Des  Momes,  Iowa. 
Louisville,  Kj 


Cambridge,  Mass.... 
Fall  River,  Mass.... 

Lowell,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
8m-ing&eld,  Mass.... 

Worcester,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebr.' 

Camden,  N.J 

Paterson,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 


SyiBcuse,  N.  Y. . 
C4>lumbus,  Ohio. 
Dayttm,  Ohio... 
Toledo,  Ohio.... 
ScrantoD,  Pa.... 
Dallas,  Tex 


Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Richmond,  Va 


23 

GO 
4 

17 
50 
27 

61 
72 
34 

17 
9 
14 
22 
16 
39 
70 
67 
62 
26 
24 
61 
24 

61 
4 
40 
76 
30 
5 

17 

4 

13 

19 


The  supervisor  of  kindereartens  is  also  head  of  Undergarten 

trainmg  department  in  the  city  normal  school. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindeivartens. 
Two  supervisors  of  association  kindergartens  are  also  teachers  in 

the  training  school. 
One  supervisor  of  association  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades,  with  an  a»> 

sistant  giving  entire  time  to  the  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  jvimary  grades. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  first  four  grades. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindeiigartens  and  first  grades. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

The  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is  also  head  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing department  of  city  normal  school. 

Do. 
No  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 

Do. 
The  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is  also  head  of  kindergarten  train- 
ingschool. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kinder^utens  and  primary  grades. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 


1  Kindergartens  temporarily  discontinued. 

>  Omaha  and  South  Omatia  schools  have  been  consolidated. 

Of  the  39  cities  with  50,000  to  100,000  population,  19  have  special 
6uper\'isors.  In  nine  cities  the  kindergartens  and  primary  gradcis 
are  under  one  supervisor.  In  Peoria  and  South  Bend  the  super- 
visor is  also  in  charge  of  a  kindergarten  training  class. 

Savannah  has  no  public  school  kindergartens,  but  several  free 
classes  are  supported  by  various  organizations  and  supervised  by 
the  principal  of  the  association  training  school. 

In  Norfolk  the  expense  of  maintaining  free  kindergartens  is 
shared  by  the  board  of  education  and  an  association,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  classes  is  carried  on  by  the  principal  of  the  association 
training  school. 

Table  4  sets  forth  the  nature  and  scope  of  kindergarten  super- 
vision in  the  39  citie& 
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Tablb  4. — SupervUion  in  cities  of  SOfiOO  to  100,000. 


Cities. 

Kin- 
dergar- 
tens. 

Type  of  toperriaioa. 

Mobile.  Alft 

9 
IS 
17 

9 
11 
16 
38 

6 

ig 

34 

13 
Id 

33 
7 
14 
11 
10 
4 

40 
34 
5 
15 
15 

g 

18 
38 
10 
13 
21 
30 
40 
10 
46 
10 

13 

One  snnerviaor  of  ktnderm'tAnii  avd  flrat  rnid#e. 

Berkeley.  Cal 

No  special  suDervlsur. 

Sa'TATnAnto,  C^ ,  - .  r ., .  - ,  T 

One  !tup^'^<(or  of  kindAmrt'vf  t 

San  Dieeo.  C»I '. 

No  special  supervisor. 
uo. 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Npw  Rrft«in,  <'"nn 

One  superrlsor  of  kindffsartens  and  first  gradtt. 
Do. 

WatwbiiTv,  Coim 

flavamiBh.  Oa 

The  snperrtsor  of  asaoclatfoii  klndergartntf  t>  ^^90  IwmI  of  '^twiawi 

Peoria,  111 

gartra  training  school . 
The  supervisor  of  klndersartens  Is  also  hsftd  of  kfndergsrtM 
training  department  of  cuv  normal  school. 

KvansTille.  Ind 

Fort  Wa  vne.  Ind 

Do. 

South  Bend.  Ind 

Thn  RtiperviKor  of  klndernrtena  is  MoA  hf^ijl  m§  kUiiiwiMlM 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

training  school. 
One  supervisor  of  klnderKarteos. 

Kansas  Citv.  Kana 

No  special  supervisor. 

Covinirton.'lvy 

One  !^ip<!rvisor  of  Undernrtens. 

Portland,  Me 

Holyoke,  Mass 

DO. 

Somerville,  Mass 

Do. 

Flint,  Mich 

Do. 

Dulutb,  Minn 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gidl 

No  special  supervisor. 

Manchester,  N.  H 

AtlanticClty.  N.  J 

One  supervisor  of  kindergarteos  and  prfDoarj  giiilw^ 
No  sporial  supervisor. 
Do. 

Bayomxe,  N.  J 

Boboken,  N.J 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kfndsrgartens  and  primary  gradeiu 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  yidWbi 
No  sperlal  supervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 

Bcheneotatly,  N.  Y 

Troy.N.  Y 

Utica,N.  Y 

Yonkera-N.  Y 

Akron,  Ohio 

BnrinKneld.  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Erie,  Pa J 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Wilkes- Barre.  Pa 

Do. 

Pawtui'kot,  R.I 

Do. 

£1  Paso,  Tex 

Do. 

Korfolk,  Va 

The  ffiipervtsor  of  asnoclatlflii  khndertirteDB  is  alio  Imd  of  kftidi^ 

garten  training  school. 

Of  the  rities  of  25,000  to  50,000  population,  40  ha^t  no  special 
kindergarten  supervisors.  Five  cities  employ  one  raperrisor  for 
kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

Evanston  is  organized  into  two  school  districts;  in  only  one  of 
these  is  employed  a  supervisor  for  kindergartens. 

In  Columbus,  Ga.,  an  association  maintains  a  kindergarten  train- 
ing school  the  principal  of  which  is  also  supervisor  of  the  publio- 
school  kindergartens. 

In  Butte,  Mont.,  the  kindergartens  have  shared  with  the  entire 
school  system  the  benefit  of  an  assistant  superintendent,  who  it 
an  experienced  teacher  and  supervisor. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  kindergarten  superviaioii  m  eitiee  of 
25,000  to  50,000  are  indicated  in  Table  S. 
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Table  5. — SupervUion  in  citie$  of  t5,000  to  50J000, 


Cities. 


A  lameda,  Cal 

Long  Beach,  Cal 

Pa"Mkdcna.  Cal , 

Colorado  8prins»y  Colo. 

Meriden,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn 

AnKusta,  Ga , 

Columbus,  Qa 


A  urora,  111 

Evanston,  111 

Moline.lll 

Oak  Park,  III 

East  Chicago,  Ind. . . . 

Bammond,  Ind 

Muncic,  Ind 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Cedar  Kanid5,  Iowa. . . 
Council  Biuff?,  Iowa. . 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Bangor,  Me 

Brookline,  lifass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

Sa'cm,  Mass 

Walthara,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.... 

Bbv  City,  Mich 

Ja.  "kson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Butte.  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr '. , . . 

Nashua,  N.H 

East  Orange;  N.J 

Montclair,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Orange.  N.  J 

Perth  Am  boy,  N.  J. . . 
"West  Hoboken,  N.  J . . 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.... 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . . . . , 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
NewUochelle,  N.  Y.. 
NiajraraFalls,  N.  Y... 
Poughkecpsle,  N.  Y. . 

Watcrtown.  N.  Y 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Cranston,  R.  I 

Newport,  R.I 

Ogden,Utah 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Kenosha,  Wis 

LaCross©jWis 

Madison,  Wis 

OshkoshjWis 

Racine,  wis 

Bhebovgan,  Wis 

Buperfor,  Wis 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


5 
14 
15 

8 
15 
18 

« 

8 

4 

14 

17 

4 

8 

16 

5 

8 

15 

35 

19 

7 

16 

4 

7 

8 

10 

4 

13 

6 

6 

7 

12 

34 

14 

18 

23 

10 

6 

19 

8 

9 

9 

13 

11 

32 

7 

7 

10 

4 

21 

14 

14 

10 

7 

20 

9 

4 

8 

10 

8 

4 

16 
10 
15 
22 
24 
16 
19 


Type  of  sapervisiaa. 


No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  Undergartens  and  primary  grades. 
No  sper  ial  sapervisor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
The  supervisor  of  Undergartens  is  also  head  of  MMeiation  k Ir 

garten  training  school. 
No  special  sapervisor. 

One  supervisor  of  UndergartMis  In  district  7ft. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 
One  supOTvisor  of  association  UndergMtens. 
No  special  supervis(V. 

Do! 
Oite  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradM. 
No  spei*ial  supervisor. 

Do. 

Do. 
One  soperviaor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 
No  special  sapervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  gradM. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  ot  kindergartens  i 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supo^isor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 

Do. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergarteoi. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 
One  supervisor  of  kindergartens. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  special  supervisor. 


Of  the  cities  of  15,000  to  26,000  population,  89  are  without  a 
special  kindergarten  supervisor.  In  8  cities,  the  kindergartens  and 
primary  grades  are  under  one  supervisor;  in  one  of  these,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  all  the  elementary  grades,  including  the  kindergarten, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  one  person. 

In  Gary,  Ind.,  the  assistant  superintendent  e2L«tcas«&  cec\»^  ^sr^wt- 
visor^  functions  in  connecti<m  with  the  ldxid»cg5x\«D&» 
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The  situation  in  these  cities  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  Table  6. 
Table  e.—SHpercMim  In  cities  of  15,00$  to  t5,000. 


CltiH. 

TyptQlsap^vlsioD. 

On»  mpervlKw  of  klndergarttiiB  sod  priin»ry  gn^m. 

No  incciBl  tupCTVlsar. 

One  iupfrviaor  or  UmlH-EMlwii. 

No  ™ctii  smwTtojf. 

No.^i.>.„I-vi»r. 

""K"  """""■ 

No  fpKliit  ■nipwrlsor. 

On*  •upwTisorrfUndwpitlM"  1"mI  primafT  enulN^ 

Sl'l'.'-"-"" 

SSfei:;;;:;; 

One  B.iiwrvnor  otldnclBfKaricn!  und  prlmu;  (ritlefc 

oSSTn'y'^ 

Xo  spiwlal  aiip*rvl3or. 

J3K,»c";.X::::::;::. 

OnowptTTtaor  orklnawEMlflna  sod  primdiT  gfBdi* 
No  spocittl  supfcvisor. 

iXindHfarldJisti^iiiponitllyillsron'liDiHl. 

Tablp  7  intiicatos  the  nature  and  scope  of  supervision  in  tlie  94  ci 
iimU'i  l.">,000  population. 

Tsm.K  7.~f!iipciiiHion  in  cUic»  irith  inulcr  l.'ifiOO  population. 


CillM, 

Rlndrr 

TrpeoIrapcrvWon. 

ni-hi*  Aril 

OnpsupervlwralklndFiesrlMU. 

JiS^t^i 

Nospcrla[™p"'i'"'r. 
No-^^UHpervLsor. 

^^*^«™wr.  Conn 

line  lUpM-vlwr  ol  kindrrEBrlcnj. 
No  -Dci-ta!  supoivlsor. 

&S^iiEEE: 

j\0.,™jc,v^om»^V.^*». 
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I  7.— Siipcri-fston  fa  cUtet  with  Mnier  15,000  population— Continue. 


Tjpa  ot  njperrisliMl. 


No  ?p«dAl  rapervisor. 

One  BUpcrrlsor  ol  Icinijergiirlciii 
No  upedal  supeniwr. 


One  ipeclsl  fiuparvlmr  ol  klndeiguiana. 
No  fpeciBl  BUpcnlsor. 
One  auperriwr  ol  Undariartens. 
No  nwiial  supcivlwi. 

One  >ap(TTl»r  ol  Undensrtmi  and  prlnucr  Ei 
One  BUpeivlwr  ot  kinderjurtens. 
No  qptcial  inporvlsor. 


[o  ffp«Li]  supei 


0ns  lupemsor  ol  kindergikrtcn]. 
No  ttMcial  siipBTlsor. 

OnBTOpnrlsorof  kinileririulens  and  primary  eradiB, 
O  n«  aupervlBor  ol  Idndergarleaa. 
NospedulsupBTvlsor. 

OnssupsrviHiroIklndugiuldiuuid  ptEouuy  gndN. 
No  soBcliiI  luperviaor. 


ne  supBTvfior  ot  klndwgartHU. 
0  spedul  siiparvljor. 
Ill  iiuiwrvisor  ol  ktodci^Brlms. 
o  spatial  lupmlwr. 


ne  supocTlur  of  Idndergarlans  and  prlmair  gradM. 
D  <ipedal  siipervlsoc. 


'  Ktadtrguteoa  Umpotarlly  dbCMiUnilid. 
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4.  SUPERVISION  IN  CITIES  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF 

KINDERGARTENS.* 

Of  12  cities  having  100  or  more  kindergartens,  10  have  sap«rviaois 
of  kindergartens  and  2  have  no  special  supervisors: 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (936)  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    (187) 

Chicago.^  111.    (376)"  Milwaukee,  Wis.    (134>« 

I'hilftdelphia,  Pa.    (271)  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (121) 

i'lovelantl,  Ohio   (936)  Detroit,  Mich.   (116) 

Sr.  Ix)uis,  Mo.  (169)  Newark,  N.  J.   (102) 

r>()ston,  Mass.    (143)  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   (100) 

Of  8  cities  having  between  TO  and  100  kindergartens,  7  have  super- 
vl-ors  of  kindergartens  and  1  has  no  special  supervisor: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.   (87)  Toledo,  Ohio   (76) 

Washington,  D.  C.   (79)  Rochester,  N.  Y.   (74)» 

Denver,  Colo.    (78)  Des  Moines,  Iowa   (72) 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  (77)  Grand  Rapids,  Mk?h.  (70) 

Of  9  citi(\s  having  between  50  and  70  kindergartens,  all  h&v*  8ape^ 

visors  of  kindergartens: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.   (67)  Trenton,  N.  J.  (61) 

Cincinnati,  Oliio   (66)  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (61) 

Providence,  K.  I.   (65)  Oakland,  Cal.   (60) 

Omaha,  N%?br.    (62)  New  Haven,  Conn.   (50) 
Indianapolis,  Ind.   (61  ) 

Of  11  cities  having  between  30  and  50  kindergartens,  8  have 
visors  of  kindergartens  and  3  have  no  special  supervisor: 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (46)  Yonkors,  N.  Y.   (36)* 

New  Orleans.  T.a.   (43)  Louisville,  Ky.   (54) 

Akron,  Ohio  (40)"  Duluth,  Minn.   (34) 

Dayton,  Ohio    (40)  Terre  Haute,  Ind.   (32) 

Flint,  Mich.   (40)"  Scranton,  Pa.    (30) 
Worcester,  Mass.    (39) 

Of  20  cities  having  between  20  and  30  kindergartens,  11 
supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  9  have  no  special  supervisor: 

Waterbury,   Conn.    (28)  Rnclne,  Wis.    (24) 

Kinghamton,  N.  Y.   (28)  Birmingham,  Ala.  (23) 

Atlanta,  Ga.   (27)  Baltimore,  Md.  (23)" 

Seattle,  Wash.  (27)*  Lansing,  Mich.   (23) 

Camden,  N.  J.  (26)'  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (22)* 

Cuiincll  Bluffs,  Iowa  (25)*  Perth  Araboy,  N.  J.   (22) 

Kvaiisville,   Tnd.    (24)  Oshkosh,   Wis.    (22) 

Bsiy  City,  Mich.  (24)"  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  (21)* 

Albany,  N.  T.   (24)  I'licji,  X.  Y.   (21) 

Paterson,  N.  J.  (24)'  Watertown,  N.  Y.  (20)' 

^  Figures  in  pa reD theses  foUowing  name  of  city  indicate  number  «C 
*  No  special  supervisor. 
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30  cities  haviiig  betweea  15  and  20  kindergartens,  20  have  m- 
sors  of  kindergartens  aiMl  10  have  no  special  supervisor : 


iport,  Iowa   (19) 
I,  111.   (19) 
n,  Nebr.   (19) 
ectady,  N.  Y.  (19) 
lond,  Va.  (19) 
lor,  Wis.   (19)* 
ord,  Conn.   (18)* 
lazoo,  Mich.   (18) 
field,  N.  J.  (18) 
[c,  N.  J.   (18)* 
mento,  Oal.   (17) 
jrd,  Conn.   (17)* 
3.  ni.   (17) 
ridge,  Mass.   (17) 
iVorth,  Tex.  (17) 


New  Britain,  Coml  (16) 
Hammond,  Ind.  (16) 
South  Bend,  Ind.  (16) 
Marshalltown,  Iowa  (16)* 
Waterloo,  Iowa    (16)* 
Springteld,  ICast.   (16) 
Food  du  Lac,  Wis.  (16) 
Kenosha,  Wis.   (16) 
Sheboygan,  Wis.    (16) 
Pasadena,  Cal.   (15) 
Merlden,  Conn.   (15)* 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  (15)* 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (15) 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  (15)* 


Madiscm,  Wis.   (15)* 

30  cities  having  between  12  and  15  kindergartens,  15  hBV«r 
*visors  of  kindergartens  and  15  have  no  special  supervisor: 

Beach,  Cal.  (14)* 
ton,  111.-  (14) 
Ind.   (14)* 
?ton,  Ky.   (14) 
1,  Mass.   (14) 
ood,  Mich.   (14) 
m,  Mich.   (14) 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.   (IB) 
Newton,  Mass.   (18) 
Clean,  N.  Y.  (13) 
Troy,  N.  Y.  (13) 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (13)* 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (13) 
Beloit,  Wis.  (13) 


ig.  Miss.  (14) 

1,  N.  J.  (14)* 

:  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (14)* 

lochelle,  N.  Y.  (14)* 

N.  Y.   (14)* 
rood,  Ohio   (14)* 
^on.  Wis.   (14)* 
ley,  Cal.   (13)* 


Mason  City,  Iowa  (12)* 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.   (12) 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.   (12)* 
Great  Falls,  Mont.   (12)* 
Jersey  Caty,  N.  J.  (12) 
New  Bninswlck,  N.  J.  (12)* 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.   (12)* 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  (12) 


40  cities  having  between  9  and  12  kindergartens,  8  hava  saper- 
3  of  kindergartens  and  32  have  no  special  supervisor: 


Yancisco,  Cal.   (11)* 
>,  Colo.    (11)* 
ch.  Conn.   (11)* 
nd,  Me.   (11)* 
nsack,  N.  J.   (11)* 
ey,  N.  J.   (11) 
e,  N.  J.  (11)* 
leld,  N.  J.   (11)* 
Bluff,  Ark.   (10)* 
1,  Conn.    (10)* 
wlch,  Conn.   (10)* 
line,  Mass.  (10)* 
ke,  Mass.   (10)^ 


Holland,  Mich.  (10)* 
Muskegon,  Mieh.  (10) 
Eveleth,  Minn.   (10) 
Auburn,  N.  Y.   (10)* 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  (10)* 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  (10)* 
North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.  (10)* 
Springfield,  Ohio  (10) 
Erie,  Pa.   (10)* 
Newport,  R.  I.   (10)* 
Eau  Claire,  Wia  (10)* 
La  Crosse,  Wia  (10) 
Marinette,  Wis.   (10)* 


*No  special  •opervlMi. 
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Mobile,  Ala.   (9) 
San  Diego,  Cal.   (9)* 
Riclimond,  Ind.   (9)* 
Oslsaioosa,  Iowa  (9)* 
Fall  River,  Mass.  (9) 
Fremont,  Nebr.  (9)* 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  (9)* 


Hoboken,  N.  J.  (9)V 
Montclalr,  ^.  J.  (9)* 
Gloversvllle,  N.  Y.   (9)* 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  (9)* 
Lorain,  Ohio  (9) 
Warren,  Pa.  (9)* 
Wausau,  Wis.  (9)* 


Of  41  cities  having  7  or  8  kindergartens,  11  have  supervisors  of 
kindergartens  and  30  have  no  special  supervisor: 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (8)* 
Columbus,  Ga.   (8) 
East  Chicago,  Ind.   (8)* 
Burlington,  Iowa   (8)* 
Bangor,  Me.   (8) 
Dowagiac,  Mich.  (8)* 
Escanaba,  Mich.  (8)* 
Ishpeming,  Mich.   (8)* 
Menominee,  Mich.  (8)* 
Michigan  City,  Mich.   (8) 
Owosso,  Mich.   (8)* 
Traverse  City,  Mich.   (8)* 
Nashua,  N.  H.  (8)* 
Garfield,  N.  J.  (8)* 
Nutley,  N.  J.  (8)* 
Westfleld,  N.  J.  (8)* 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  (8)* 
Elyria,  Ohio  (8)' 
Cranston,  R.  I.  (8)* 
Ogdon,  Utah  (8) 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.   (8)* 

Of  59  cities  having  5  or  6  kindergartens,  24  have  supervisors  of 
kindergartens  and  3i  have  no  special  supervisor. 


Waukesha,  Wis.  (8) 
Bisbee,  Ariz.  (7) 
Bakersfleld,  Cal.  (7) 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  (7)* 
Lexington,  Ky.  (7) 
Dubuque,  Iowa  (7)* 
Waltham,  Mass.   (7)* 
Westfield,  Mass.  (7)* 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  (7)* 
Virginia,  Minn.  (7) 
Winona,  Minn.   (7)* 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.   (7)* 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  (7)* 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  (7) 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.   (7)* 
Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.   (7)* 
Mansfield,  Ohio  (7) 
Wilkcs-Barre,  Pa.   (7)* 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  (7)* 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.  (7)* 


l*hoenix,  Ariz.    (6) 
Kiverside,  Cal.   (6)* 
I'omona,  Cal.   (6) 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.   (6)* 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.   (6) 
Naugatuck,  Conn.   (6)* 
New  London,  Conn.  (6) 
Augusta,  Ga.   (6)* 
Savannah,  Ga.   (6) 
Vincennes,  Ind.   (6) 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  (6) 
North  Adams,  Mass.   (6)* 
rittsfield,  Mass.   (6) 
Salem,  Mass.   (6)' 
Crystal  Falls,  Mich.   (6) 
Manistee,  Mich.   (6)* 
Pctoskey,  Mich.   (6)* 
Aurora,  Minn.   (6)* 


Laurel,  Miss.    (6) 
Butte,   Mont.    (6)* 
Helena,  Mont   (6)* 
Lawrence,  N.  Y.  (6) 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  (6)* 
Ashcville,  N.  C.    (6)* 
Guthrie,  Okla.   (6) 
Buriington,  Vt.   (6)* 
Antigo,  Wis.   (6) 
Ashland,  Wis.   (6) 
Manitowoc,  Wis.   (6)* 
Monroe,  Wis.    (6)* 
Neenah,  Wis.  (6)* 
West  Allis,  Wis.  (6)* 
Alameda,  Cal.   (5)* 
Redlands,  Cal.   (5) 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.  (5)* 
Miami,  Fla.   (5)* 
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Mishawaka,  Ind.  (5)* 
M uncle,  Ind.  (5) 
South  Manchester,  Conn.  (5) 
Coffey vlUe,  Kane.   (5) 
Augusta,  Me.  (5)^ 
Bi*aintree,  Mass.      (5)* 
Bessemer,  Mich.  (5) 
Cadillac,  Mich.   (6)» 
Osceola,  Mich.   (5)* 
I'ontiac,  Mich.   (5)* 
cnibert,  Minn.   (5) 
Hastings,  Nebr.   (5)* 

Of  47  cities  having  4  kindergartens,  12  have  supervisors  of  kinder- 
gartens and  35  have  no  special  supervisor. 


Concord,  N.  H.  (5) 
Manchester.  N.  H.  (5)* 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.  (5)* 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  (5) 
Weehawken,  N.  J.  (5)* 
West  New  York,  N.  J.  (5)" 
Little  FaUs,  N.  Y.  (5)* 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (5)* 
DaUas,  Tex.  (5) 
Norfolk.  Va.   (5) 
JanesvUle,  Wis.   (5)* 


Fort  CoUlns,  Colo.* 
Bridgeport,  Conn.* 
Wallingford,  Conn.* 
Aurora,  111.* 
Oak  Park,  111.* 
Itlverslde,  111. 
Waukegan,  111.* 
CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind. 
Huntington.  Ind. 
La  Porte,  Ind.* 
Belle  Plalne.  Iowa.* 
Creston,  Iowa. 
Fairfield,  Iowa.* 
Washington,  Iowa.* 
Salina,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans.* 
Haverhill,  Mass.* 
SomervlUe,  Mass.* 
Houghton.  Mich. 
Manlstlque.  Mich.* 
Marquette,  Mich.* 
Midland.  Mich. 
Three  Rivers.  Mich.* 
Chisholm,  Minn. 


Coleralne,  Minn.* 
Ely,  Minn.* 
Mankato,  Minn.* 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J.* 
Englewood,  N.  J.* 
South  Orange.  N.  J.* 
Summit.  N.  J. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.* 
Geneva,  N.  Y.* 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.* 
Lanslngburgh,  N.  Y.* 
Columbus,  Ohio.* 
Fremont,  Ohio.* 
Norwood.  Ohio.* 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.* 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Johnstown.  Pa.* 
TitusvUle.  Pa.* 
El  Paso.  Tex.* 
Houston.  Tex. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.* 
Oconto,  Wis.* 


5.  PREPARATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SUPER- 
VISORS. 

General  educational  preparation. — As  a  foundation  for  their  pro- 
fessional preparation,  the  larger  number  of  supervisors  have  been 
graduated  from  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Several  have  taken 
.some  high-school  work  followed  by  normal  school  training.  Others 
have  added  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  college  work  to  their  high- 
school  foundation.  A  number  of  others  have  taken  special  courses 
in  art,  music,  literature,  psychology,  or  philosophy ;  while  two  super- 


^No  special  superylBor. 
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visors  are  ^^aduates  in  music.  One  supervisor  has  bad  a  course  in  a 
business  college. 

Of  those  who  have  completed  a  college  course,  four  hold  the  degree 
of  bachelor ;  one  has  received  a  B.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  one  an  A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  one 
a  B.  S.  degree  from  Columbia  University,  and  the  fourth  a  B.  A 
degree  from  Beloit  CcJlege. 

Specific  kindergarten  training  of  supervisors  of  kindergartens. — 
All  supervisors  who  are  in  charge  of  kindergartens  alone  have  had 
full  kindergarten  training.  Preceding  their  assignment  to  super- 
visory positions,  they  have  had  also  from  2  to  22  years  of  actual 
teaching  experience  with  children  in  kindergartens.  In  addition 
to  experience  with  children,  a  considerable  number  of  supervisoi^ 
have  been  teachers  in  kindergarten  training  schools,  and  several  have 
taught  in  primary  grades. 

One  supervisor  has  had  experience  as  grade  critic  in  a  normal 
school. 

Extension  of  professional  preparation. — A  noteworthy  fact  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  and  experience  of  supervisors  is  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  frcH|uent  attendance  upon  summer  school 
sessions  has  been  employed  as  a  means  of  extending  and  intensifying 
the  training  originally  received.  The  summer  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  of  Columbia  University  are  many  times  men- 
tioned; sessions  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y..  have  been  attended  by  several 
supervisors.  Other  supervisors  have  evidently  secured  leave  of 
absence  from  their  duties  for  definite  periods  of  time  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  in  kindergarten  supervision  offered 
during  the  winter  terms  of  the  universities. 

Specific  kindergarten  training  of  kinder  gar  ten^primary  super* 
visors. — A  full  course  in  kindergarten  education  has  been  taken  by 
the  larger  number  of  supervisors  who  are  in  charge  of  both  kinder- 
gartens and  primary  grades.  A  few  supervisor  report  having  had 
some  courses  in  kindergarten  work;  the  remaining  few  report  that 
they  have  had  no  specific  kindergarten  training  whatsoever. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  placing  tlie  kindergartens  and  primary 
grades  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  who  has  not  had  specific 
kindergarten  training  is  as  much  for  the  sake  of  economic  con- 
venience as  for  the  sake  of  achieving  organic  relations  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  early  grades. 

In  this  connection,  Miss  Ida  Vandergaw,  of  Oakland,  CaL,  writes: 

In  Oakland  the  snpervigor  of  primary  work  is  officfalTy  the  adviser  of  the 
kindergarten  teachers.  Kindergarten  chifwes  have  been  organised  at  Interralfl 
since  1895.  *  *  *  In  19ia,  the  kludergartners  asked  the  board  of  edueatlom 
that  the  saponrisor  of* primary  work  be  officially  made  their  adTlMi; 
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Mrs.  Abigail  Sheriff,  of  Davenport,  lowa^  makes  this  note: 

My  ylaitfl  to  the  tdndergartens  are  bardly  those  of  a  supervisor. 

The  report  from  the  supervisor  in  Bessemer,  Mich.,  is : 

I  am  a  grade  supervisor  and  have  but  little  time  to  give  to -kindergarten 
problems.  We  have  children  in  kindergarten  onlj  one-half  a  year,  substituting 
subpriraary  for  the  second  half  year. 

The  kindergartens  of  a  public-school  system  are  fewer  in  number 
than  the  primary  grades;  the  demands,  therefore,  of  the  grades 
exceed  those  of  the  kindergartens,  and  the  supervisor  is  obliged  to 
give  her  time  where  it  is  most  needed.  For  this  reason  a  special 
supervisor  for  kindergartens  alone  is  about  to  be  appointed  in  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.  It  is  felt  that  more  intensive  supervisory  work  should  be 
carried  on  among  the  kindergarten  teachers. 

Miss  Alice  T.  Lee,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  reports  that  previous  to  her 
appointment  as  supervisor  of  primary  grades  and  kindergartens 
she  had  been  a  primary  principal  for  many  years  and  had  watched 
the  development  of  the  kindergartens  in  Lowell,  and  it  has  since  been 
her  aim  to  make  the  kindergarten  a  unit  in  the  school  system. 

In  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  the  kindergartens  have  come  in  gradually 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  there  are  still  not  enough  of  them 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  special  supervisor  for  kindergartens  and 
first  grades;  the  primary  supervisor,  therefore,  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  them. 

The  supervisor  of  grade  work  in  Antigo,  Wis.,  Miss  Amelia  Sabin, 
has  very  little  time  for  the  supervising  of  "  straight  kindergarten  " 
work.  The  kindergarten  teachers  teach  a  class  of  subprimary  chil- 
children  in  the  morning  and  a  class  of  kindergarten  children  in  the 
afternoon.  The  supervisor  is  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
with  new  or  beginning  teachers  in  all  grades.  Sometimes  she  is 
called  upon  to  substitute  for  teachers  in  the  grades  and  also  in  the 
high  school. 

6.  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SUPERVISORS  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 

The  tone  of  the  reports  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  indicates  a 
good  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  the 
school  principal,  the  kindergarten  teachers,  and  the  kindergarten 
supervisor.  This  relationship  offers  an  opportunity  for  truly  demo- 
cratic conduct,  and  while  written  reports  can  not  be  entirely  relied 
upon  for  a  statement  of  actual  conditions,  still,  from  the  fact  that 
principals  and  teachers  and  sometimes  parents  are  called  in  con- 
sultation, it  is  evident  that  the  ideals  at  work  in  these  school  rela- 
tions are  democratic,  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  share  responsibility^ 
to  hold  conferences,  and  to  act  only  as  a  result  of  miuX^  \\A^;kv^t^^ 
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The  numher  of  sessions  a  day^  and  the  length  of  the  sessions.'- 
The  degree  of  responsibility  borne  by  the  supervisor  in  regard  to 
the  number  and  length  of  sessions  ranges  from  "  making  most  of  the 
decisions"  to  "no  responsibility"  whatsoever.  In  16  cities^  the 
supervisor  has  a  large  responsibility,  consulting,  of  course,  with  the 
superintendent,  the  school  principal,  and  the  kindergarten  teachers. 

In  25  cities,*  the  supervisor  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity,  recom- 
mending to  the  board  of  education  or  school  committee  and  to  the 
superintendent  measures  concerning  the  number  and  length  of 
sessions. 

In  12  cities,'  rulings  in  all  such  matters  are  made  by  the  board 
of  education.  Supervisors  in  Ironwood,  Mich.,  and  Rutherford  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  report:  "The  State  laws  govern  the  number  and 
length  of  sessions." 

Supervisors  in  10  cities  *  report  that  when  they  assumed  office  the 
kindergartens  were  already  organized  and  in  running  order.  Super- 
visors in  eight  cities "  write  that  they  are  only  "  partly  responsible  " 
for  these  details. 

In  20  cities,®  supervisors  report  that  they  are  not  at  all  respon- 
sible. 

In  the  case  of  kindergartens  controlled  by  associations,^  the  super- 
visor .confers  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  association  and  then 
renders  decisions. 

Number  of  children  to  ench  kindergarten;  numher  of  m^onths  chil- 
dren remain  in  kindergarten;  promotion  of  children, — ^Measures 
relating  to  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  time  of  promotion  from 
kindergarten  to  first  grade  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  super- 

^  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Denrer,  Colo., 
Columbus,  Ga.,  CrawfordsviUe  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Battle  Creek  and 
Detroit,  Mlcb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Butte,  Mont.,  Kearney,  N.  J.,  Schenectadj  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  y. 

*  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  New  Britain  and  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Mollne,  111.,  SaUna,  Kans., 
Fall  Riyer  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Kalamazoo  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  and 
Virginia,  Minn.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Utica,  N.  I., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Beloit,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Waukesha.  Wis. 

3  Bakersfleld  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Olean  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Scranton,  Pa ,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Kenoahm  and 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

*  Pasadena  and  Pomona,  Cal.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Bvansville  and  Hammond,  Ind^ 
Chisholm,  Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Antlgo,  Wla. 

*  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Peoria,  111.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me, 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Dayton.  Ohio,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

*Waterbury,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Michigan  City,  South  Bend,  and  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  Newton  and  Pittsflcld,  Mass.,  Bessemer,  Grand  Rapids,  Houghton,  and  Jackaon, 
Mich.,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  Laurel.  Miss.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Blnghamton,  Ithaca,  and  Lock- 
port,  N.  y.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

'Atlanta  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  Riverside  Kindergarten  Extension  Association,  River- 
aide,  111.,  Indianapolis  and  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society,  K^ooklyn, 
K.  Y. ;  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  York  Kindergarten  AaMclation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Free  Kindergarten  and 
ladastrUa  Aaaoclation,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Free  lL\iiA<it«at\cii  Aaaociation,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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visor.  Noticeable,  too,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  judgments  of  the 
school  principal  and  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  enter  into  the  de- 
cisions, especially  in  regard  to  promotions.  This  is  the  case  in  44 
cities.* 

In  22  cities,*  the  supervisor  offers  advice  and  suggestions. 

Supervisors  in  11  cities'  report  that  they  have  no  responsibility 
in  these  matters.  Supervisors  in  5  cities  ^  report  that  they  are  partly 
responsible ;  and  those  in  8  other  cities  *  write  that  the  kindergartens 
were  already  organized  when  they  entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  reports  from  Bakersfield  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Ironwood,  Mich., 
and  Beloit,  Wis.,  refer  to  State  laws  which  fix  the  age  at  which 
children  shall  be  promoted  from  the  kindergarten. 

In  the  Bakersfield  kindergartens  the  supervisor  allows  the  enroll- 
ment to  reach  50  and  then  establishes  a  waiting  list.  In  Oakland 
the  board  of  education  granted  the  petition  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Club,  composed  of  all  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  department, 
that  50  pupils  be  the  maximum  per  teacher,  the  class  to  be  divided 
into  a  morning  group  and  an  afternoon  group  as  soon  as  the  num- 
ber enrolled  exceeds  30.  In  regard  to  promotions,  the  supervisor  in 
Oakland  reports :  "  If  the  pai*ents  are  willing,  an  immature  child 
6  years  of  age  may  be  kept  longer  in  the  kindergarten,  although  by 
State  law  a  child  may  enter  primary  at  6  years  of  age." 

The  report  from  Cincinnati  mentions  annual  promotions  in  all  the 
grades,  including  the  kindergarten,  and  reports  from  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  mention  semiannual  promotions.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  the  supervisor  and  teachers  may  exercise 
discretion. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  kindergarten  children  are  promoted  to  first 
grade  by  maturity  rather  than  by  age. 

Planning  the  kindergarten  rooms, — It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
supervisors,  in  the  main,  have  such  comparatively  restricted  latitude 

1  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Phoenix,  Ariz..  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
Denver,  Colo.,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Colnmbus,  Ga.,  Peoria,  ni.,  Craw- 
fordsvllle,  Evansvllle,  Fort  Way  no.  South  Bond,  and  Vincennea,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
Salina,  Kans.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Fall  River,  Newton,  and  Boston,  Maf'R.. 
Battle  Creek,  Detroit,  Houghton,  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  Eveleth  and  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Laurel,  MIrs..  Butte,  Mont.,  Lincoln,  Nebr..  Bloomfleld  and  Kearney,  N.  J.,  Albany. 
Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  Ithaca,  Lockport,  Olean,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  N.  T.. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Waukesha,  Wis. 

3  New  Britain  and  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Moline,  HI.,  Lowell  and  Worcester,  Mass., 
Kalamazoo  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  and  Virginia,  Minn..  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Rutherford  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Scranton,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Kenosha,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

3  Washington,  D.  C,  Michigan  City  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Plttsfield,  Mass.,  Grand 
Rapids  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

♦Cambridge,  Mass.,  Bessemer.  Mich..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Salt  I.rfike  City,  Utah,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

*  Pasadena  and  Pomona.  Cal.,  New  Tendon,  Conn.,  Hammond,  Iq4m  CXAsiteA\T&.«  >&\fiA«« 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Antigo,  Wis. 
^1762"— 19 4 
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in  room  planning.  Kindergarten  rooms,  and  first-grade  rooms  a? 
well,  should  be  as  unlike  the  traditional  schoolroom  as  possible.  The 
physical  and  social  needs  of  young  children  demand  that  especial 
attention  be  paid  to  the  Hygienic,  artistic,  and  convenient  arrange- 
ments of  the  rooms  and  surroundings  in  which  their  education  is 
carried  on.  Blackboards,  cupboards,  and  window  seats  must  be  low 
enough  for  6  and  6-year-old  children  to  use  with  comfort;  there  must 
be  abundant  floor  space  for  the  free  activities;  the  windows  must 
be  placed  with  reference  to  the  hygiene  of  the  eyes ;  and  toilet-room 
conveniences  must  be  planned  for  the  best  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  small  persons  who  use  them. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  the  judgment  of  a  trained  kinder- 
gartner,  the  reports  indicate  that  in  35  cities  ^  the  supervisor  has  no 
responsibility  for  planning  the  room.  In  27  cities  *  the  supervisor  is 
sometimes  consulted  and  is  evidently  permitted  to  give  suggestions. 

Larger  powers  are  granted  to  super  \i-ors  in  16  cities,'  for  they  sub- 
mit plans  and  recommend  nieasiucs  \\  I  rh  are  usually  carried  out  by 
the  board  of  education  and  the  sup  :  i:itendent.  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  the  supervisor  "may  arrange  plans  provided  she  keeps  within 
the  first  bid  of  the  contractor." 

In  only  9  cities  does  it  appear  that  a  desirable  degree  of  coopera- 
tion exists  between  the  kindergarten  supervisor  and  the  school  archi- 
tect; and  of  these  9.  supervisors  in  5  *  report  that  the  architect  accepts 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  supervisor  and  kinder- 
garten teachers;  in  the  other  4  cities '  the  architect  submits  his  plans 
for  kindergarten  rooms  to  the  supervisor  for  her  approval.  In 
Minneapolis  the  architect  consults  the  supervisor  concerning  such  de- 
tails as  spaces  for  pictures,  amount  of  blackboard  space,  kindergarten 
cupboards,  etc.  In  Cincinnati  the  art  supervisor  is  often  called  in 
consultation. 

Supervisors  in  Kedlands,  Cal.,  Laurel,  Mi>s.,  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  report  that  their  responsibilities  are  confined  to  the  ar- 

*  Blrmingbam,  Ala.,  Pomona,  Cal.,  New  London  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Colombas,  Ga^ 
Moline,  ni.,  Bvansvillc,  Hammond,  Michigan  City,  and  Terre  FTaute,  Ind.,  LoiriSTlUe,  Ky., 
Cambridge,  Lowell,  Newton,  and  Piltsfield,  MasR.,  Bessemer,  Houghton.  Kalamazoo,  and 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Eveleth  and  Virginia.  Minn.,  Butte.  Mont.  Concord,  N.  H.,  Binsbamton, 
Ithaca,  and  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Hlcbmond,  Va.,  Antigo,  Fond  du  Lac,  Kenosha.  La  Crosse,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

s  Phoenix,  Arte.,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Peoria.  111., 
Crawfordsrille,  South  Bond,  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Coffeyvllle  and  Sallna,  Kans.,  Bangor, 
Me..  Fall  River  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Battle  Creek  and  Jackson,  Mich.,  Gilbert  and  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  Jorsey  City.  Rutherford,  and  Trtinton,  N.  J., 
Olean  and  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Waukesha,  Wla. 

"Bakersfleld,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  New 
Britain  and  South  Manchester,  Conn..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Boston. 
Mass.,  Chlaholm,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Dnyton,  Ohio.  Scranton,  Pa.,  Beloit,  Wla 

*  Oakland,  CaL,  Detroit  and  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 
•Kearntj,  N.  J^  flifracuM,  N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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rangement  of  furniture  and  the  details  of  decoration  in  kindergarten 

rooms  already  existing.    The  supervisor  in  Toledo  may  select  rooms 

suitable  for  the  kindergartens  in  the  new  school  buildings  in  course 

of  erection. 

The  report  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  contains  this  significant  item : 

The  kindergarten  subcommittee  of  the  Worcester  school  board  recently  went 
on  record  in  a  request  to  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  in  every  new  building  and  every  addition  to  an  old  building  for 
a  kindergarten  room. 

Provision  for  gardening  a/nd  other  out-door  work. — ^A  maximum 
of  out-door  life  is  important  for  children,  and  actual  contact  with 
plants  and  animals  such  as  is  possible*  only  out  of  doors  is  a  vital 
element  in  child  life.  Kindergarten  teachers  are  trained  to  recognize 
these  values,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  climate  and  popular  objec- 
tions to  exposure,  they  strive  to  have  the  children  in  the  open  air  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

The  responsibility  of  arranging  for  gardening  in  connection  with 
the  kindergartens  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors  in  22  cities.^  In 
one  of  these,  Columbus,  Ga.,  the  supervisor  insists  upon  gardening  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  kindergarten  course.  From  Salina,  Kans., 
the  supervisor  writes :  "  We  had  very  successful  individual  gardens.^ 
The  arrangement  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  is  such  that  four  kindergar- 
tens share  in  one  general  garden.  In  Cincinnati  the  supervisor  as- 
sists in  providing  gardens  but  is  not  always  directly  responsible  for 
them.    The  report  continues : 

Often  the  kindergartner,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  arranges  for  space  in  the  neighborhood  if  there 
is  nothing  available  in  the  school  yard.  Each  faU  the  supervisor  arranges  with 
the  park  commissioner  for  space  in  the  parks  for  bulbs,  and  the  park  gardener 
assists  in  the  planting.    All  the  schools  In  the  down-town  district  use  these  beds. 

Of  13  other  cities  having  outdoor  work,  the  chief  responsibility 
in  7  of  them*  rests  upon  the  principal  of  the  school  building  and 
the  kindergarten  teachers.  In  3  cities^  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  advised  by  the  kindergarten  supervisor,  sees  that  there  are 
kindergarten  gardens.  Teh  rules  of  the  ischool  committee  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  provide  for  gardening  activities.  In  Birmingham,  Ala., 
there  is  a  supervisor  of  gardens  who  cooperates  with  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  in  providing  gardening  facilities  for  the  young  ehil- 

» Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.  Cnl.,  Denver,  Colo.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Columbus, 
Oa.,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend,  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Salina,  Kans.,  Jackson  and  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Chisholm  and  Mlnnoapolls,  Minn..  Butte,  Mont.,  AUantic  City  and  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Schenectady  and  THlca,  N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

'  Oakland  and  Redlnnds,  Cal.,  EvansvlUe,  Ind.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bloomfleld  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

•New  Britain,  Conn.,  CrawfordsvUie,  Ind.,  CoffeyrUlflb  KaaA. 
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dren.    The  kindergarten  supervisor  in  Philadelphia  plans  the  Idn- 
dergarten  gardens  in  cooperation  with  the  regular  school  gardens. 

In  16  cities  ^  the  kindergarten  supervisor  encourages,  advises,  and 
urges  the  teachers  to  include  gardens  in  the  activities  of  the  kinder- 
garten. The  supervisor  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  herself  provides  the 
seeds.  The  supervisor  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  provides  the  neces- 
sary implements.  The  supervisor  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  with  wise  pre- 
vision recommends  to  the  school  building  committee  that  gardens  be 
included  in  all  the  school  plans. 

Supervisors  in  15  cities  *  report  that  they  have  no  responsibility  in 
this  particular  matter. 

The  obstacles  of  adverse  climate  and  lack  of  ground  space,  and 
some  of  the  alternatives  practiced  where  gardens  are  not  possible 
are  brought  to  light  in  reports  from  20  cities  where  little  or  no  out- 
door gardening  is  done.  In  South  Manchester,  Conn;  Peoria,  IlL; 
Bangor,  Me. ;  Concord,  N.  H. ;  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  no  gardening  is  car- 
ried on.  In  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  the  children  of 
the  kindergartens  share  garden  space  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
where  such  space  exists;  otherwise  indoor  boxes  are  provided  or  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  do  home  gardening.  In  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Virginia,  Minn.,  ground  space  can  rarely  be  secured.  The  sea- 
son in  Houghton,  Mich.,  is  too  short  for  school  gardens,  but  the 
supervisor  urges  and  helps  to  plan  home  gardens.  Honie  gardens 
are  emphasized  also  in  Hammond,  Ind.  The  weather  being  pro- 
hibitive, little  outdoor  work  is  possible  in  Gilbert,  Minn.  The  siae 
of  the  class  and  the  location  of  the  school  determine  the  amount  and 
kind  of  outdoor  work  done  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Gardening  is  optional 
where  ground  space  permits  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Newton, 
Mass.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reports  no  gardening  but  good  playground 
equipment  for  the  kindergartens.  Laurel,  Miss.,  and  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  provide  for  excursions  and  field  trips.  In  Kearney,  N.  J.,  the 
director  of  physical  education  confers  with  the  kindergarten -super- 
visor in  regard  to  outdoor  games.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  reports  that 
provision  for  outdoor  work  is  coming  about  gradually. 

Keports  from  supervisors  of  association  kindergartens  indicate 
that  gardening  is  encouraged  and  carried  on  wherever  space  can  be 
secured. 

Supply  of  kindergarfen  materials. — Because  of  the  special  and 
technical  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  tlie  kindergarten,  the  super- 
visor and  kindergarten  teachers  bear  the  chief  responsibility  for 

1  Pasadena  and  Sacrnmonto.  Cal.,  PittHfiold.  Mass..  Battle  Creek,  Bessemer*  Detroit, 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Micb.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Bingliamton  and  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah,  Richmond,  Va.,  Beloit  and  Kenosha,  Wis. 

-  I'hoenix,  Ariz.,  Pomona,  Cal.,  New  London  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Cambrid^,  Mass., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Ithaca  and  TiOckport  N.  T^  ProTidenee, 
B.  I^  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Antlgo,  Fond  du  liac,  «lti^  ^Xi^iXjo-sKBLW,  ^V%. 
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selecting  and  ordering  the  supplies.  In  57  cities*  the  supervisor  is 
entirely  responsible,  "subject  to  financial  limitations,"  say  the  re- 
ports from  Ironwood,  Mich.,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  In  Concord, 
N.  H.,  the  supervisor  not  only  orders  the  materials,  but  also  cares 
for  them.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  supervisor  receives  requests 
from  the  teachers  and  does  the  purchasing. 

In  14  cities*  it  is  the  teachers  who  prepare  requisition  lists  and 
submit  them  to  the  supervisor  for  approval.  The  practice  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  is  to  decide  on  the  supplies  by  a  vote  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers  as  a  body. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  Houghton,  Mich.,  and 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  supervisor  prepares  the  lists  and  sends  them  to 
the  superintendent  for  approval.  In  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  the  teachers 
send  lists  directly  to  the  superintendent  after  having  had  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  with  him. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  supervisor  and  teachers 
to  confer  over  the  lists,  then  send  requisitions  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  Boston  the  supervisor  recommends  and  approves  the  lists,  and 
action  is  taken  by  the  board  of  superintendents.  The  supervisor 
in  Cincinnati  orders  and  apportions  the  supplies,  and  the  business 
department  of  the  school  system  secures  bids,  makes  purchases,  and 
distributes  the  materials. 

Supplies  are  provided  according  to  the  rulings  of  the  school  com- 
mittee in  Lowell,  Mass. 

In  10  cities^  the  supervisor  acts  as  adviser  or  assumes  a  slight 
degree  of  responsibility.  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  the  super- 
visor reports  "no  responsibility." 

In  the  case  of  groups  of  kindergartens  supported  by  associations, 
the  supervisor  has  a  large  share  of  responsibility. 

The  materials  for  the  kindergartens  supported  by  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association  are  supplied  from  a  "Penny  Fund"  con- 
tributed by  the  children. 

1  Los  Angeles,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  New  Haven  and 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Columbus,  Oa.,  Mollne  and  Peoria,  111., 
CrawfordsTllle,  Fort  Wayne,  Hammond,  South  Bend,  Terre  Haute,  and  Vincennes,  Ind., 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Sallna,  Kans.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Newton,  PHtsfleld,  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Ironwood,  Jackson,  Kalamasoo,  and  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Chisholm,  Minneapolis,  and  Virgrlnia,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Butte,  Mont., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Perth  Amboy,  and  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Albany,  Blnghamton,  Buffalo,  Ithaca,  Syracuse,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dayton  and  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Ogden 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Fond  du  Lac,  La  Crosse,  and  Waukesha,  Wia. 

'  Oakland,  Redlands,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Cambridge  and  Fall 
River.  Mass.,  Battle  Creek,  Miclv»  Laurel,  Miss.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  8cheiie<^l«Ai«^.^«« 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Antigo,  Beloit,  and  Kenosha,  Wla. 

s  Pasadena.  CaJ.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,   Michigan  City,  Ind.,  "Beiwfcmet,  l&\<i\i ,  QXliXiKi^. 
MJad  St  Paul,  MJnn.,  Lockport  and  Glean,  N.  Y.,  Toledo.  0^\o,  KVcYwaoiii,  N«.. 
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7.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM  OR  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  miperviaor^s  share  m  frogrwn^  making. — Some  d^^ree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  kinedrgarten  plan  or  program  is  asBumed  hj 
almost  every  supervisor.  In  the  main,  the  superri9(»r  supplies  and 
emphasizes  the  essential  principles  of  program  making  and  holds 
meetings  with  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  prepar- 
ing plans  of  work.  Upon  the  teachers  is  placed  the  responsibilitj  for 
adapting  the  general  principles  to  the  specific  conditions  and  needs 
of  their  respective  groups  of  children. 

Some  supervisors  supply  their  teachers  with  a  yeariy  or  quarterly, 
or  monthly  outline,  printed  or  typed;  in  some  cases  these  outlines  are 
included  in  the  printed  courses  of  study  provided  for  all  tho  gradea 
A  handbook  covering  the  year's  work  is  given  to  the  kindergarten 
teachers  in  Denver. 

In  some  instances  teachers  are  required  to  send  their  plans  for  a 
week  or  a  month  in  advance  to  the  supervisor  for  her  modifications 
and  suggestions.  In  other  instances,  the  supervisor  defines  the  stand- 
ards and  aims  and  looks  to  the  teachers  to  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

Methods  employed  in  preparing  the  program. 

Number  of 
8aperTiaor&^ 

Supervisor    holds    pro^raiD    meetings,    dlscussioQa,    conferences    with 

teachers;  enunciates  general  principles 5S 

Supervisor  provides  printed  or  typed  course  of  study;  yearly,  quarterly, 

or   monthly   outlines   suggestive   In   character 24 

Teachers  submit  plans  to  sui^ervisors  for  modifications 10 

Each  teacher  makes  her  own  plans  entirely 8 

Supervisor    defines    aims    and    standai*ds;    results    are    expected    from 

teachers 4 

Miss  Blow's  uniform  program  is  followed ,  S 

Supervisor  gives  fixed  program  ;  teachers  modify  it  as  to  details 2 

Kxperieuced  teachers  plan  tlieir  own  programs;  Inexperienced  teachers 

submit  plans   to   the  supervisor 1 

llow  .supfrvho7'fi  secure  (Teativenrss  from  the  teachers. — Origi- 
nality and  CTcativcness  are  terms  capable  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation, and  covering  a  wide  range  of  departures  from  the  conven- 
tional. For  this  reason,  not  the  least  of  the  kindergarten  supervisor's 
problems  is  that  of  leading  teachei-s  to  use  such  excellent  discern- 
ment that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  between  what  is  genuinely  cre- 
ative in  their  own  work  and  what  is  merely  unusual  or  positively 
freakish. 

To  this  end,  supervisors  repeatedly  stress  the  essenii&l  prineiples 
of  education  as  distinct  from  teaching  devices,  and  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  for  considering  the  limitatioDS  aa  well  as  the 

*  Including  nipenrlsori  of  nasoclatkm  .kindersartena. 
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"^possibilities  that  lie  within  the  material  used  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  teaAers,  therefore,  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  to  program 
Bieetings  models  of  handwork,  ideas  for  the  use  of  nature  materials, 
.  suggestions  for  games  and  rhythms,  and  plans  for  exhibits.  These 
'"^  contributions  are  then  judged  by  teachers  and  supervisor  according 
"  to  accepted  standards  of  excellence,  and  the  best  ones  selected  to  be 
_  worked  out  in  the  kindergartens. 

By  way  of  encouragement  of  valid  originality,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  some  supervisors  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  kindergarten  room  of  one  who  is  doing  noteworthy  work  and  is 
~  willing  to  demonstrate  it  to  her  fellow  teachers;  in  some  instances, 
individual  teachers  are  sent  to  observe  the  original  work  of  one  of 
theii'  number.  Some  supervisors  attend  State  and  National  con- 
ventions and  bring  back  stimulating  suggestions,  ideas,  and  mate- 
rial that  can  be  applied  to  local  conditions;  some  supervisors  make 
it  possible  for  tho*teachers  thejnselves  to  attend  conventions  or  visit 
out-of-town  kindergartens.  Making  teachers  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  demonstrating  certain  subjects  at  the  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  encouraging  them  to  experiment  with  various  materials  are 
other  methods  employed  by  supervisors. 

Summary  of  the  means  used  by  sup^n  is^ors  and  number  of  times  each  method 

is  mentioned. 

Times 
mentioned. 

Much  freedom  allowed  to  teachers  and  their  personality  permitted  to  show 
itself;  the  program  kept  flexible 33 

Reports,  new  ideas,  siifrgestlons,  contributions  brought  by  teachers  and 
supervisor  to  group  meetings,  and  use  made  of  such  contributions 26 

Details  left  to  teachers,  i-esponslbidties  for  the  kindergarten  placed  defi- 
nitely upon  them;  also  responsibilities  con.iected  with  teachers'  meetings.    24 

Successes  and  signs  of  originality  encouraged  and  euii)hasized ;  restraint  is 
placed  upon  criticism  of  results 20 

Meetings  arranged  at  kindergarten  rooms  where  teachers  doing  original 
work  demonstrate  it ;  individual  teachers  visit  such  kindergartens 10 

Tetichers  urged  to  visit  out-of-town  kindergartens ;  to  read  and  study ;  to  see 
and  discuss  new  ideas  in  operation;  to  experiment  with  methods  and 
materials 10 

Teachers  required  to  submit  written  projiram  in  advance  for  criticism 8 

"  Only  well-trained  teachers  are  employetl  " 2 

"  Do  not  secure  It  " 1 

8.  VISITS  TO  KINDERGARTENS— INTERVIEWS  AND  MEETINGS 

WITH  TEACHERS. 

Freqvency  of  visits, — The  determining  factors  in  the  number  of 
visits  paid  annually  to  each  kindergarten  are  the  number  of  kinder- 
gartens under  the  charge  of  a  supervisor,  and  the  needs  of  individual 
kindergartens.     While  a  regular  schedule  of  frequency  is  the  a.iwv 
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of  the  supervifiior,  she  breaks  in  upon  the  regularity  in  case  tkl 
younger  and  inexperienced  teachers  require  more  of  her  assistance.    1  i 

In  Philadelphia,  with  271  kindergartens;  Boston,  with  148;  Los |  g 
Angeles,  with  137;  and  Pittsburgh,  with  100,  the  supervisor  cm 
visit  each  kindergarten  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  exc^ 
tions  being  made  in  cases  of  special  need.  The  supervisor  in  Pitts- 
burgh reports:  "  I  plan  to  visit  each  kindergarten  twice  a  year;  my 
assistant  visits  them  three  times  a  year.  Many  more  visits  than  the» 
are  made  to  kindergartens  which  require  special  help."  Detroit  his 
11 G  kindergartens ;  each  one  receives  thre^  visits  a  year.  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  79  kindergartens,  reports  about  three  visits  a  year  to  each 
kindergarten. 

Supervisors  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Sichmond 
rehxte  the  frequency  of  their  visits  to  the  needs  of  each  kindergarten; 
in  Jei-sey  City  and  Ogdcn  visits  are  made  "as  often  as"  possible"; 
while  in  New  Haven,  South  Manchester,  and  Oakland  the  super- 
visors do  not  adhere  to  any  regular  schedule. 

In  Denver,  Grand  Itapids,  Kansas  City,  Trenton,    Buffalo,  and 
Sheboygan  supervisors  visit  each  kindergarten  four  or  five  times  a 
year.     Seven  visits  a  year  is  the  schedule  iii  Albany,  Oklahoma  City,  j 
and  Salt  Lake  City;  eight  visits  in  St.  Paul,  and  ten  in  Worcester. 

A  monthly  visit  is  the  practice  in  31  cities.*  In  Pomona,  Terre 
Haute,  Battle  Creek,  Lincoln,  and  Troy,  once  in  three  weeks  is  the 
schedule.  Once  in  two  weeks  is  the  rule  in  13  cities,*  Pasadena,  how- 
ever, stretching  the  time  to  once  in  16  days.  In  Crawfordsvillc, 
Syracuse,  and  Bloomficld  the  rule  is  three  times  a  month. 

Weekly  visits  are  made  in  Columbus  (Ga.),  Fort  Dodge,  Muskegon, 
Chisholm,  Eveleth,  Laurel,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Kenosha.  Twice  a 
week  is  the  rule  in  Houghton  and  Rutherford.  In  Bangor  the  super- 
visor reports  that  she  spends  nearly  every  morning  in  a  kindergarten. 

In  each  of  four  cities — Bakersfield,  Concord,  Mansfield,  and  Sa- 
lina — the  supervisor  directs  one  kindergarten  and  makes  supervisory 
visits  to  the  other  classes  several  times  a  year.  In  Bakersfield  the 
time  allowance  for  visiting  is  one  day  each  week. 

Supervisors  of  grouj^s  of  kindergartens  controlled  by  an  associa- 
tion pay  visits  weekly,  month!}-,  or  according  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual kindergartens. 

*  HlrmingbfliD.  Ala.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Redlands  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  New  Britain 
and  Watcrbury,  Conn.,  Evansvllle,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Louisville,  Kj., 
Camliridgo,  FaH  River,  Lowell,  and  Plttsfiold,  Mass.,  Bessemer,  Ironwood,  Jackson,  and 
Lansing  MIcb.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Itbaca,  T..ockport. 
Schenectady,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Scranton,  Pa.,  ProTidence»  H.  1.,  Antigo, 
Drloit,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

=  Pasadena  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Molinc  and  Peoria,  UI.,  Hammond  and  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Coffeyyille,  Kans.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Gilbert  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  Kearncj,  N.  J., 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Length  of  visits. — Like  the  frequency  of  visits,  their  duration  varies 
in  relation  to  need  and  circumstance.  By  some  supervisors,  the  entire 
session  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  hours  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
effective  supervision.  This  is  the  case  in  20  cities,^  in  one  of  which, 
Fond  du  Lac,  the  time  is  divided  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  room  in  each  building. 

In  15  cities  *  the  minimum  length  of  a  visit  is  between  one  and  two 
hours. 

In  22  cities  *  the  minimum  length  is  one  hour,  but  the  supervisor  in 
Waterbury  makes  a  point  of  spending  an  entire  session  once  a  year 
in  each  kindergarten.  In  Boston  the  supervisor  plans  to  stay  not 
less  than  one  hour  in  one  room  unless  there  are  three  kindergartens 
in  the  same  building;  in  this  event,  she  goes  from  one  to  another 
every  few  minutes. 

Briefer  visits  are  the  rule  in  30  cities,*  the  length  ranging  from 
15  to  45  minutes.  In  Houghton  extreme  brevity  is  achieved,  the 
minimum  being  5  minutes,  the  maximum  60  minutes. 

In  Moline,  Laurel,  Jersey  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  no 
set  duration  is  observed,  the  demands  of  the  occasion  determining  the 
length  of  the  visit. 

Supervisors  of  association  kindergartens,  as  a  rule,  let  their  visits 
cover  the  entire  session. 

No  positive  assertion  can  be  made  regarding  the  connection  be- 
tween effective  supervision  and  the  length  of  the  supervisor's  visit; 
but,  obviously,  experience  must  be  a  potent  factor  in  quickening  the 
perceptions  and  clarifying  the  judgments  of  an  observer.  Interest- 
ing testimony  on  this  point  is  contained  in  Miss  Dozier's  Leaves  from 
a  Supervisor's  Notebook."  In  1876  Miss  Dozier  became  one  of  two 
supervisors  placed  in  charge  of  the  public  school  kindergartens  of 
St.  Louis.    Describing  the  events  of  those  pioneer  days,  when  Dr. 

^  Redlands,  Cal.,  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  CoffeyviUe,  Kans.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Ironwood,  and  Kalamazoo.  Mlch.^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  Concord,  N.  II.,  Rutherford,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Albany,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Ogden,  Utah,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

*  Phoenix,  Aria.,  Bakersflcld,  Cal.,  Michigan  City  and  Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.,  Louisvlllo,  Ky., 
rittsfield,  Mass.,  Bessemer,  Jackson,  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Buffalo 
and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Richmond,  Va.,  I^a  Crosse,  Wis. 

>  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  New 
Britain,  New  Haven,  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Peoria,  111.,  Crawfordsvllle 
and  iSouth  Bend,  Ind.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Detroit  and  lAnsing, 
Mich.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

«  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Hammond,  Ind.,  Bangor, 
l^Ie..  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Battle  Creek,  Crystal  Falls,  and 
Houghton,  Mich.,  Chlsholm,  Eveleth,  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  and  Virginia,  Minn.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  Atlantic  City,  Bloomfleld,  and  Kearney,  N.  J.,  Ithaca,  Clean,  and  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Antigo  and 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

*  Kindergarten  Review,  January,  February,  and  March,  1909. 
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William  T.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the  SL  Liouis  schools,  was 
desirous  of  proving  the  practicability  of  introducing  kindergikiteiM 
into  the  school  system,  Miss  Dozier  says: 


With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens,  a  new  preblcn 
arose.  I  could  not  make  a  short  visit  to  a  kindergarten  aafflee  tor  my  ol>eerfa- 
tloDS.  Again  I  went  to  Dr.  Harris;  and  when  he  told  me  the  tU&e  would  come 
when  I  could  enter  a  kindergarten  and  in  five  minutes  determine  the  tendencies 
of  tlie  work,  I  doubted  his  statement.  With  68  kindergartens  to  be  seen  and 
lu'Iped,  I  learned  my  lesson.  In  the  end  I  could  enter  a  kindergarten  and  at  s 
glance  take  in  the  environment,  determining  the  qoestions  of  orderliness,  good 
or  bud  housekeeping.  A  look  at  the  desk,  piano,  window-sills,  and  the  work  of 
th(>  children  as  it  lay  spread  out  on  the  tables,  was  sufficient  to  arriye  at  tlw 
teacher*s  orderliness  in  space,  and  it  was  also  a  revealer  of  her  mental  orderU- 
ness.  A  glance  would  acquaint  me  with  the  teacher's  fullness  or  poverty  ci 
aesthetic  taste.  One  searching  look,  and  the  measure  of  the  children's  Interest 
an<l  attention  wa.*?  known.  Tlie  teacher's  poise,  a  happy,  cheerful,  bnaij,  genaine 
atmosphere  was  at  once  felt.  *  *  *  I  understood  the  teacher's  power  of 
control.  I  could  detect  the  hygienic  conditions  and  how  ftiitlifolly  the  janitor 
performed  his  duties. 

Nature  and  pur-pose  of  vidta. — The  aims  and  ideals  held  in  the 
minds  of  kindergarten  supervisors  in  respect  to  their  relations  with 
the  teachers  under  their  charge  are  abundantly  revealed  in  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  nature  of  the  visits  to  the  kindergartens.  The 
many  times  that  friendliness,  kindliness,  helpfulness,  and  tact  are 
mentioned,  indicate  the  high  value  attached  to  these  personal  quali- 
ties, and  show  an  earnest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors 
to  perform  their  obligations  in  a  coinmendably  sympathetic  frame 
of  mind. 

"  To  give  helpful  suggestions,''  **  to  advise,"  "  to  assist  teachers 
with  their  difficulties,"  ''  to  cooperate  in  all  possible  ways,"  **  to  en- 
courage, inspire,  stimulate,"  "  to  praise  good  worjt,"  are  expressions 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  intere^sting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  pei*sonal  characteristics  which  kindergarten  supervisors 
consciously  aim  to  exhibit  toward  their  teachers  are  the  very  ones 
which  teachers  appreciate  most  highly  according  to  a  *  study  of 
Teachers'  Estimates  of  Supervisors,^  by  Grace  E.  Bird.  In  her 
study  Miss  Bird  remarks: 

The  quality  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  friendly  sympathy 
or  kindly  encouragement,  with  a  percentage  of  55.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
this  mi^^ht  be  called  kindness.  In  a  former  experiment  the  same  quality  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes  among  150  normal-school  girls,  258  high- 
sch(K)l  boys,  and  139  high-school  girls,  in  estimating  tlie  best  QuaUtieB  of  the 
best  teachers  they  eyer  had.  *  *  *  So  far,  it  seems  that  in  school  work 
tliis  simple  Christian  virtue  is  more  appreciated  than  any  other  goality,  either 
affective  or  intellectual. 


s  School  and  Society,  June  10,  1817. 
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Wben  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  superviaorj  praetice,  the  reports  in- 
dicate a  variety  of  aspects.  Criticisms  of  a  positive  or  constructive 
character  are  the  rule.  Some  supervisors  follow  up  their  suggestions 
by  giving  a  demonstration  of  the  desired  method.  Conducting  the 
morning  circle,  telluig  stories,  leading  the  games,  developing  an 
exercise  in  handwork,  are  some  of  the  forms  of  demonstration. 

Observation,  with  a  view  to  conferring  with  the  teachers  later  on, 
is  another  practice.  Some  supervisors  direct  their  observations 
chiefly  toward  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  children;  some  to- 
ward the  kindergarten  room  in  respect  to  its  order,  hygienic  con- 
dition, and  decorations ;  other  focus  their  attention  upon  the  methods, 
manners,  and  spirit  of  the  teachers  with  the  diildren ;  and  still  others 
observe  closely  the  way  the  teachers  are  developing  the  program- 
thought  and  handling  the  material. 

The  statement  is  made  by  several  supervisors  that  one  purpose  of 
their  visits  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  childrwi  themsel\-es,  and 
thus  to  gain  fresh  inspiration. 

When  arranged  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  visits  stand  as  follows : 

Nature  and  fmrpase  of  vUiU^ 

Times 

mentioned. 

To  give  helpful  suggestions,  friendly  aid,  kindly  advice^  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation  — — 40 

To  offer  constructive  and  appreciative  criticism 25 

To  observe,  study,  compare,  with  a  view  to  conferring  with  teachers  later 
OD  ,         22 

To  9ho%o  haw,  to  tflke  part  in  morning  circle,  game  circle,  Btory-telling,  gift 

work  and  handwork 18 

To  Judge  of  efficiency,  methods,  manners,  and  spirit  of  teachers  with  chil- 
dren  — — — _- 18 

To  encourage,  stimulate,  inspire 16 

To  confer  with  teachers  at  close  of  jsession,  to  interchange  ideas,  to  discuss  10 

To  inspect,  to  exercise  general  supervision 10 

To  note  the  conditions  and  needs  of  children 9 

To  Judge  of  organisation^  to  note  the  kind  of  discipline!,  to  rate  the  teiMliers, 

to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  room T 

To  see  how  the  work  ia  developed  by  the  teachers  and  how  the  program  la 

carried  out 6 

To  note  the  condition  of  the  room  as  to  its  orderliness,  hygienic  condition, 

decorations ««_— — 5 

To  correct  the  work  and  point  out  defects 5 

To  see  that  students  from  the  training  school  are  gaining  proper  experience 

in    practice    teaching -^ 3 

To  keep  in  touch  with  childhood  and  thus  gain  inspiration 3 

To  ascertain  what  parent-calls  should  be  rnf^^^t^                     ,^  1 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  qualities  and  practices  enumerated 
in  Miss  Bird's  study  of  Teachers'  Estimates  of  Supervisors  are  here- 
with appended: 

PercenUfcs 
of  frequency 
of  mentioa. 

Kindness  or  sympathy — 55 

Systematic  individual  supervision 48 

Cooperation 16 

Executive  ability 10 

Professional  knowledge 10 

Progressiveness ' 8 

Ix^adership  in  the  community _«      8 

Reliable  Judgment 7 

Broad  scholarship 5 

Individual  interviews. — It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  tact  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visor in  holding  interviews  with  teachers.  A  teacher's  usefulness 
may  be  permanently  enhanced  or  irredeemably  stunted  according  to 
the  attitude  of  the  supervisor  toward  her  and  her  daily  problems. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  encouragement  and  help  may 
accrue  to  the  teachers,  the  time  immediately  following  a  visit  to  t 
kindergarten  is,  as  a  rule,  devoted  to  the  personal  conference*  The 
problems  are  then  apparent,  the  situation  fresh  in  mind,  and  the 
supervisor's  suggestions  are  timely. 

Some  supervisors  observe  office  hours  and  receive  individual  teach- 
ers at  such  times.  Others  hold  interviews  by  appointment,  or  at 
the  request  of  teachers,  or  whenever  a  need  arises.  One  supervisor 
reports  that  the  telephone  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  conference. 

Group   meetings. — Meetings   of   supervisor   with   teachers,   held 
monthly  or  oftener,  are  the  rule.    In  cities  having  several  hundred   i 
kindcrgartners,  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  call  together  the 
teachers  of  one  district  at  a  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  informal 
and  helpful  character  of  the  meetings. 

Much  variety  is  noticeable  in  the  nature  of  the  meetings,  not  only 
in  respect  of  one  city  taken  with  another,  but  also  in  respect  of  mie 
meeting  with  another  in  the  same  city.  The  discussion  of  business 
connected  with  supplies  and  other  administrative  details  occupies 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  time.  Discussions  of  the  program  or  plan 
of  work,  discussions  of  topics  selected  or  assigned  in  advance  to  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  discussions  of  general  educational  principles  and 
of  new  educational  movements,  both  within  and  apart  from  the 
kindergarten,  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  between  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  grade  teachers,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of 
practical  phases  of  work,  occupy  the  meeting  period  of  one  to  two 
houi*s. 
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The  following  arrangement,  according  to  the  number  of  times  each 
kind  of  purpose  is  mentioned,  speaks  for  itself : 

Nature  and  purpose  of  meetings. 

Times, 
mentioned. 

To  discuss  kindergarten  program  or  course  of  study  and  problems  and  needs.    50 

To  discuss  general  educational  principles  and  assigned  or  chosen  topics  and 
to  hear  reports  from  groups  of  teachers  to  whom  topics  have  been  as- 
signed  «_    40 

To  demonstrate  practical  phases  of  work  with  children  or  with  teachers; 
games,  handwork,  and  suggestive  exercises  given  by  supervisor ;  to  discuss 
plans  for  mothers'  meetings 27 

To  gain  mutual  stimulus  and  inspiration ;  to  raise  standards  and  improve 
methods ;  to  unify  but  not  uniformize  the  work  in  the  kindergartens 26 

To  exchange  experiences  as  to  subject  matter  and  methods,  as  to  new  Unes 
of  work  being  tried  out  in  kindergartens,  tests,  and  experiments;  to 
introduce  new  ideas 26 

To  gain  broader  acquaintance  with  kindergarten  interests,  current  litera- 
ture, conventions,  methods  of  organization 12 

To  exchange  ideas  with  grade  teachers  as  to  subject  matter  and  methods  in 
relation  to  the  child  and  the  curriculum  of  the  grades 12 

To  discuss  new  educational  movements  apart  from  tlie  kindergarten 8 

To  listen  to  lectures;  to  hear  speakers  from  a  distance 3 

To  study  great  literature  occasionally  for  self  renewal  and  refreshment 1 

9.  POINTS  UPON  WHICH  SUPERVISORS  BASE  THEIR  ESTIMATES  OP 

KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS'  ABILITY. 

Wiiile  the  qualities  upon  which  supervisors  base  their  estimate  of 
teachei"s  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  deemed  valuable  in 
grade  teachers,  certain  of  them  receive  a  greater  emphasis  in  the 
training  schools  which  specialize  in  preparing  kindergarten  teachers. 

The  right  kind  of  kindergarten  work  requires  certain  native  qual- 
ities in  the  young  women  desiring  to  become  kindergarten  teachers* 
These  qualities,  the  spirit  of  nurture  or  mothering,  a  sympathftic 
understanding  of  how  a  little  child  feels  and  thinks,  and  insight  into 
the  significance  of  crude  beginnings,  are  the  very  ones  the  kinder- 
garten training  school  consciously  aims  to  develop  and  intensify  in 
the  students-in-training. 

Grade  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trained  to  consider  and  deal 
with  the  child  as  a  Uaming  being,  and  not  primarily  as  a  feeling, 
doing  individual. 

During  the  period  of  training,  the  kindergarten  student  has  much 
pei-sonal  contact  with  children.  Her  experience  in  observation  and 
practice  teaching  awakens  in  her  the  vitality  of  interest  so  charac- 
teristics of  all  kindergartners  and  enables  her  to  translate  the  kin- 
dergarten spirit  and  philosophy  into  actual  conduct. 

The  qualities  upon  which  the  supervisors  base  their  judgiiievvt  ^^ 
a  teachers  ability  can  be  gi'ouped  under  t\\^  f o\\o\?\xv£  \i^^^^\  V^^\ 
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Personal  character  and  qualities;   (2)   Kesults  of  teaching  as  c^-|*' 
deuced   in  the  development  of  the  children;    (3)    Background 
scliolarship  and  technical  ability;   (4)   Attitude  toward  the  school V^j 
and  the  community.  L 

A  study  of  each  one  of  the  groups  of  qualities  yields  the  following  I 
enumeration  placed  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention: 

Personal    character   and   qualities. 

meadoMl 

Sympathy,  uiiderstaudinjr.  seeing  from  the  child's  standpoint,  play-spirit 31 

I\Tsonnlity,  charm,   woiiiiinliiicss,   mother-spirit,  culture 3S 

Pi-ofossional    spirit,    loyalty 28 

IVrsonnl  appearance,  neatness  in  dress,  cleanliness,  observance  of  ix^i-sonal 

liyjriene.  health,  orderly  ln)usel<eepinir 20 

Adaptability,   conmion   sense,   tact,   good   jud.ument,   "brains" 15 

Poise,    manner,    self-control . .^ 11 

Flexibility,  open-mindcdnos,  ambition,  ablliiy   to  grow -™. 11 

Oriuiiialitv,    resourcefuliic.-; . 8 

Id(»alism,    vision 4 

Cheerfulness,    humor 4 

Obcdien<-e  to  authority 2 


( 


Re-'iiifts  as  evidenced  t«  children" s  developinetit, 

Timei 
mentiooei. 

Vitality  of  program,  systematic  progress  and  development  of  children 2/k 

T(»a(*hing  ability  as  shown  in  children's  power  to  think,  to  express  them- 

.selves.  and  to  control  themselves  in  behavior 31 

Atmosphere  of  the  kindergarten,  happiness  of  teacher  and  children  together.    2S 
Management  and  discipline  of  children  through  their  activities  rather  than 

tIirouj;h    repression 22 

Inti  ivst  of  <liildr»-n  as  shown  in  giwjd  attendance -  17 

Children's  good  work  in  lli'st  grade «« ,^ 11 

Hut'kiirouud  of  scholurshii)  and  technique. 

Timei 
iDentioiifd' 

Toohiii'iue  as  to  materials,  metlnxis,  and  activities;  artistic  abiUty,  ability 

in  ij'vjsi«*,  in  use  of  good  l']n.:,^lish 88 

li:' llovtual  streii;:th  and  breadth,  scholarship,  educational  back^ound, 
ii:fcT(»>!  in  reading  and  study,  knowledge  and  application  of  Idndergarten 

princii)!es  . 23 

Good  training,  professional  equipment,  preparation,  experience 21 

Executive  ability,  elTort.  initiative,  vitality,  attention  to  school  business 18 

Altitude  toirard  school  and  society. 

Tiroes 

Interest  In  cd'ifation  in  general,  desire  to  cooi)erate  with  the  rest  of  the 
school,  .-.i-vially  with  primary  grades 21 

Atttltude  toward  home,  parents,  neighborhood;  recognition  of  kindergarten 
as  a  Hid;  l>etweeu  liome  and  si^hool 9 

Ability  to  develop  comumnity  sentinient  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten, , . ,.,      3 
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10.  METHODS  OF  STIMULATING  TEACHERS  TO  FURTHER  STUDY. 

The  problem  of  what  is  termed  the  "after-training  of  teachers* 
is  a  persistent  one.  The  supervisor,  true  to  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
word  «tiper- vision,  is  continually  seeking  to  draw  the  body  of  teachers 
to  the  levels  of  vision  and  insight  enjoyed  by  herself;  while  the 
teachers,  absorbed  in  the  details  of  each  day's  technique,  are  some- 
times apt  to  forget  their  obligations  to  grow  in  insight  and  in  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  increased  familiarity 
with  principles  will  enable  them  to  correct  and  improve  faulty 
technique. 

It  is  genei;ally  recognized  that  good  books  and  magazine  articles, 
summer  school  sessions,  educational  meetings,  courses  of  lectures, 
and  exchange  of  visits,  when  properly  used,  are  means  of  stimulat- 
ing professional  growth  in  a  teacher.  The  endeavors  of  supervisors, 
therefore,  are  in  the  direction  of  securing  contacts  between  the 
teachers  and  these  media  of  development.  Teachers  are  advised, 
invited,  urged  to  read  and  study,  sometimes  under  the  leadership  of 
the  supervisor,  sometimes  in  self-organized  study  groups;  they  are 
encouraged  to  take  courses  of  lectures  and  attend  summer  school 
sessions ;  and  arrangements  are  made  whereby  they  may  visit  kinder- 
gartens and  first-grade  classes  in  their  own  and  neighboring  cities. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  three  supervisors  report  as  "  unsuc- 
cessful "  their  efforts  to  stimulate  teachers  to  further  study. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  it  that  in  few  instances  is  mention  made  of 
devices  which  savor  of  whipping  teachers  into  extension  of  their 
studies,  such  as  formal  rating,  required  reading-circle  work,  promo- 
tional examinations,  or  required  attendance  at  summer  schools  before 
being  granted  a  salary  increase. 

In  one  city  teachers  who  "  branch  out  ^  are  starred.  In  two  other 
cities  study  is  required  of  all  teachers,  one  supervisor  stating  that 
special  classes  for  required  study  are  provided,  the  other  stating  that 
a  teacher's  increase  in  salary  depends  upon  his  university  credits. 

Methods  employed  by  supervisors  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention 
are  as  follows: 

Methods  of  stimulating  to  further  study. 

Times 
montiontMl. 

Su^'^rest  and  urge  reading  books  and  magazine  articles;  provide  list  of 
references  to  publications 32 

provide  and  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  attend  lectures  given  by  spe- 
cialists, or  to  talce  courses  of  study  during  the  year 26 

Arrange  for  discussions  at  teachers'  meetings  of  books  and  articles,  also  of 
matters  of  general  educational  interest •  17 

Urge  attendance  at  educational  couventioiia  and  summer-school  sessions.—    14 
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Thnes 
meatSoned 


I 


Keep  teachers  informed  of  new  methods  of  work  done  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  by  prominent  kindergartners,  bring  back  ideas  and  reports 

from  educational  meetings 13 

Bead  with  the  teachers,  set  the  example  of  study  as  well  as  urge  others 

to  it 13 

Make  teachers  responsible  for  preparing  papers  and  reports  for  meetings, 

and  encourage  the  formation  of  study  clubs , 12 

Send  teachers  to  visit  other  kindergartens  and  first-grade  classes  in  their         . 
own  and  neighboring  cities,  and  secure  from  outside  kindergartners  re-        j 

ports  concerning  their  activities 10 

Provide  a  library  of  books  and  magazines  for  teachers «. 6 

Urge  individuals  to  attain  to  higher  standards ^ . 5 

Arouse  in  teachers  an  interest  in  making  experiments 4 

Advise  further  study 3 

"  Unsuccessful " 3 

•* Require  study  of  all  teachers" 2 

•*  Star  the  teacher  who  branches  out  " 1 

I      11.  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  TO  KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS  AND  KINDERGARTEN  SUPERVISORS. 

By  virtue  of  belonging  to  the  public  school  system,  every  kinder- 
garten is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  in  which  it  is  maintained 
and  necessarily  conforms  to  the  general  rules  of  the  school. 

The  principals  of  schools,  therefore,  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  kindergartens  in  regard  to  matters  of  general  management, 
and  so  far  as  concerns  good  work  in  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  rarely 
in  regard  to  the  methods  or  materials  or  technique  employed  by  the 
kindergarten  teachers. 

In  some  instances  the  principal  advises  with  the  kindergarten 
supervisor  in  respect  to  desirable  standards  and  results  by  which  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  may  be  measured,  and  cooperates 
with  the  supervisor  in  passing  judgments  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
teachers. 

Several  supervisors  report  that  the  principal  calls  attention  to  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  the  work  of  teachers  and  indicates  where  closer 
supervision  should  be  exercised. 

12.  RELATION  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  (MUSIC, 
ART,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION)  TO  THE  KIN- 
DERGARTENS. 

The  spirit  prevailing  among  supervisors  of  special  subjects  and  the 
kindergarten  supervisor  and  teachers  is  one  of  friendly  cooperation; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  special  supervisors  exercise  no  official  con- 
trol over  the  kindergartens. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent.  Music,  art,  manual  activities, 
and  physical  training,  as  t\\ey  relate  to  the  development  of  young 
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chUdreriy  are  subjects  /of  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  training 
schools.  The  capacities  and  interests  of  children  of  kindergarten  ago 
are  also  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  training  schools. 
It  is  a  matter  of  presupposition,  therefore,  that  kindergarten  teachers 
are  prepared  to  lead  the  children  up  from  one  level  to  another  of 
appreciation  and  technical  skill  in  these  forms  of  human  expression, 
always  mindful  of  the  individual  child's  needs  and  abilities. 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  interested 
largely  in  their  respective  subjects;  their  experience,  too,  has  usually 
been  with  older  children;  and  yet  they  possess  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  music,  art,  handcraft,  or  physical  education.  This 
comprehensive  knowledge  enables  the  special  supervisors  to  indicate 
worthy  standards  and  clarify  aims  for  their  coworkers  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

It  seems  a  wise  plan,  then,  that  the  kindergarten  supervisor  and 
teachers  should  carry  on  the  actual  work  with  the  children,  availing 
themselves  meantime  of  the  unofficial  help  generously  offered  by  the 
specialists. 

Opportunities  for  receiving  such  suggestions  and  inspiration  are 
afforded  by  informal  conferences  and  occasional  group  meetings  of 
kindergarten  teachers  to  which  the  special  supervisors  come  by  re- 
quest. In  some  instances,  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  respond  to 
invitations  to  visit  the  kindergartens. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nonofficial  relations  exist  in  a  number  of 
communities  as  listed  below : 

Birmingham,  Ala.  The  music  supervisor  or  assistant  pays  regular  visits  to 
the  kindergartens.  In  the  training  school  she  outlines  the  work  and  sets  the 
standards. 

Oakland,  Cal.  The  supervisor  of  drawing  discusses  with  the  kindergarten 
teacher  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  and  ix>lnts  out  in  what  respects  the  work 
in  the  kindergarten  Is  a  preparation  for  the  first  grade. 

Columbus,  Oa.  The  music  supervisor  Instructs  the  kindergarten  supervisor 
and  teachers  and  visits  the  kindergartens  once  a  week. 

Evanaville,  Ind,  To  a  slight  extent  the  kindergartens  are  supervised  by  the 
music  and  art  supervisors. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  art  supervisor  directs  the  art  work  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  music  supervisor  directs  the  music  work  in  the 
kindergartens. 

CoffeyvUle,  Kans.  Special  supervisors  hold  weekly  meetings  with  the  kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Louisville,  Ky.  The  music  supervisor  meets  monthly  with  the  kindergarten 
teachers. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  music  supervisor  visits  the  kindergartens  weekly, 
offers  suggestions,  but  exercises  no  control. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  music  supervisor  has  full  supervision  of  the  music 
in  the  kindergartens,  outlines  aU  the  work,  instructs  ttie  Xe^Ock^x^  Vn  \si<^'<\vQ^^ 
and  selects  all  the  songs. 
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Bveleih,  Minn.  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  give  to  the  kindergarten 
teachers  monthly  outlines;  they  make  reports  and  hold  meetings. 

8t.  Pcwl,  M^ML  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  and  the  physical  director 
hold  meetings  once  a  semester  with  the  kindergarten  teachers  and  suggest  out- 
lines of  work. 

lAiwrel,  Miu.  The  music  supervisor  plans  the  songs  to  be  sung  in  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

Butte,  Mon$.  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  outline  the  work,  visit  the 
kindergartens,  and  hold  monthly  meetings  with  the  kindergarten  teaehera 

Omaha,  Nebr,  The  special  supervisors  give  the  work  to  the  students  In  the 
dty  training  sdiool. 

Atlantic  City,  N,  J.  The  special  supervisors  are  in  touch  with  the  woric  of  the 
kindergartens;  they  visit,  give  assistance,  and  offer  suggestions.  The  stand- 
ards of  work  in  the  kindergartens  are  such  as  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
specialists. 

Binghamtony  N,  7.  The  supervisor  of  music  and  the  physical  director  pay 
visits  to  the  kindergartens  and  report  the  visits ;  they  call  meetings  of  the  kin- 
dergarten teachers  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Ithaca,  N,  7.  The  supervisors  of  music  and  art  visit  the  kindergartens  once 
a  month;  they  make  annual  reports  to  the  superintendent  and  keep  the  work 
up  to  desired  standards 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,  The  supervisors  of  music  visit  the  kindergartens  as  they  do 
the  grades,  giving  20  minutes  every  two  weeks. 

Ogden,  Utah,  The  music  supervisor  holds  monthly  meetings  with  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  outlines  especially  the  rhythm  work  for  the  kindergartens. 

Belait,  Wi9.  The  music  supervisor  comes  to  the  kindergartens  onoe  In  two 
weeks  for  20  minutes. 

Kenosha,  Wis,  The  supervisor  of  industrial  arts  holds  meetings  with  the  kin- 
dergarten teachers. 

18.  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  FOR  BOTH  GROUPS  OP 

TEACHERS. 

The  problem  of  establishing  an  organic  relation  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  grades  just  above  is  being  approadied  from 
several  directions.  Friendly  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  teachers  of  the  primary  grades 
have  long  existed,  but  willing  spirits  alone  are  not  sufficient  There 
still  remains  the  task  of  working  out  an  effective  coordination  of 
the  two  phases  of  the  educational  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  indispensable  step  in  such  coordination 
is  an  increased  understanding  on  the  part  of  kindergartners  of  the 
work  of  primary  grades,  and  increased  understanding  on  the  part 
of  primary  teachers  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  Training 
courses  in  normal  schools  are  undergoing  rex)rganization  of  a  type 
that  promises  well  for  the  teachers  of  the  future,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  great  mass  of  present-day  teachers  are  without  any  regular 
provision  for  instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  make  adjusi- 
ments  in  their  respective  phases  of  teaching. 
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The  following  summaries  of  reports  from  supervisors  serve  to 
show  how  meager  and  incidental  is  such  instruction. 

Instruetio7i  in  jyrirnary  work  for  kindergarten  teachers. — ^In  the 
larger  number  of  cities,  provision  for  the  instruction  of  kindergarten 
teachers  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  incidental  and  occa- 
sional. 

In  some  instances  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is  also  su])er- 
>  i^or  of  primary  grades;  she  holds  occasional  meetings  and  arranges 
foi-  an  interchange  of  visits  between  the  kindergarten  teachers  and 
the  primary  teachers.  Sometimes  joint  meetings  are  called  for  the 
si>ecific  purpose  of  discussing  problems  that  concern  the  relations  of 
the  two  groups  of  teachers.  Sometimes  informal  conferences  and 
personal  talks  among  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  are  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  one 
another's  aims  and  methods.  In  some  cases  the  kindergarten  super- 
visor visits  the  grades  and  confers  with  the  primary  supervisor  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  better  coordinated. 

Interesting  efforts  are  being  made  in  some  cities  to  correlate  the 
kindergarten  with  the  first  grade  through  the  course  of  study.  To 
this  end,  outlines  and  lists  of  stories,  games,  songs,  handwork,  etc., 
done  by  the  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  passed  on  to  the  first- 
grade  teacher  at  promotion  time. 

Provision  for  giving  regular  instruction  in  primary  work  to 
kindergarten  teachers  is  reported  from  19  cities.  In  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  this  instruction  is  given  in  the  city  normal  school 
during  the  period  of  teacher  training. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  joint  meetings  of 
kindergartners  and  fii-st-grade  teachers  are  held  regularly  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction. 

In  Oakland,  Cal.,  Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Kearney,  N.  J.,  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is  also  in  charge 
of  primary  grades  and  gives  regular  instruction. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  grade  supervisor  includes  kindergartners 
in  the  regular  conferences  held  with  first-grade  teachers. 

In  Ithaca  and  Utica,  N.  Y..  kindergarten  teachers  having  been 
prepared  in  the  normal  school  for  both  phases  of  work  are  eligible 
for  positions  as  fii-st-grade  teachers. 

Instruction  in  kindergarten  work  for  grade  teachers, — ^With  few 
exceptions  the  instruction  in  kindergarten  aims  and  methods  given  to 
grade  teachers  is  incidental. 

The  means  of  imparting  such  instruction  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  instructing  kindergarten  teachers  in  Xk^b  ^oxV  ol  \>^^ 
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primary  grades,  namely,  occasional  joint  meetings  arranged  by  the 
supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  personal  talks 
among  primary  teachers  and  kindergarten  teachers,  and  visits  to 
kindergarten  classes. 

In  several  instances  the  first-grade  teachers  are  given,  at  the  time 
of  promotion,  outlines  and  lists  of  stories,  games,  songs,  pieces  of 
handwork,  etc.,  done  by  children  in  kindergartens.  By  this  means 
the  first-grade  teacher  gains  some  idea  of  what  she  may  build  upon. 

From  14  cities  come  reports  of  provision  for  giving  regular  in-  j 
struction  in  kindergarten  work  to  primary  teachers. 

In  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
such  instruction  is  given  in  the  city  normal  school  during  the  period 
of  teacher  training. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  Oakland,  CaL,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  Bloomfield  and  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  the  primary  or  first  grade  work  and  the  kindergartens-  are 
under  the  charge  of  one  supervisor  who  gives  regular  instruction  at 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  come 
together  for  instruction  at  the  monthly  institutes. 

In  Butte,  Mont.,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  trained 
kindergartner  and  holds  joint  meetings  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

14.  CITIES  IN  WHICH  NO  SPECIAL  SUPERVISOR  OP  KINDERGAR- 
TENS IS  EMPLOYED. 

In  the  tables  on  pages  12  to  17,  inclusive,  are  listed  the  cities  re- 
porting to  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  no  special  supervisor  of 
kindergartens  is  employed. 

Tliis  characterization,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  kindergarten  teachers  in  such  cities  are  without  supervisory  care; 
it  means  that  the  responsibilities  ordinarily  resting  upon  a  kinder- 
garten supervisor  are  distributed  among  other  school  officers,  the 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent,  the  supervising  prind- 
paL  a  committee  of  kindergarten  teacliers,  or  the  senior  kindergarten 
teacher  in  the  system. 

Admhiiatrative  details. — In  practically  all  the  cities  the  responsi- 
bility for  appointing  teachere  and  rating  their  abilities  and  for 
directing  the  organization  of  the  kindergarten  classes  falls  upon  the 
superintendent,  who  makes  recommendations  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  from  them  receives  sanction  for  the  actions  involved. 
In  executing  these  details  the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  his  dep- 
uty or  district  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  and  princi- 
pals of  school  buildings. 

The  matter  of  selecting  ec\ulYn\\ent  and  supplies  for  the  kindergar- 
tens is  usually  referred  by  t\\e  ^\\p^Y\w\.^TvdL^\i\.  \ft  \Xv^  kindergarten 
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teachers  themselves,  in  some  cases  through  a  committee  and  in  some 
cases  through  the  senior  kindergarten  teacher.  In  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, and  Burlington,  Iowa,  the  establishment  of  a  standard  equip- 
ment automatically  takes  care  of  this  detaiL 

Opinions  of  superintendents  as  to  lack  of  special  supervisor.— In 
the  opinion  of  the  larger  number  of  superintendents  (60  per  cent) 
the  kindergartens  in  their  cities  do  not  suffer  appreciably  from  the 
lack  of  si>ecial  supervision;  36  per  cent  believe  tiiat  the  kindergar- 
tens in  their  cities  are  much  handicapped  for  the  want  of  such 
supervision ;  4  per  cent  make  no  report  on  this  point.  One  super- 
intendent of  the  larger  group,  having  reported  that  he  himself  at- 
tends to  all  the  necessary  details  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
kindergartens,  adds :  "  How  can  I  say  that  the  kindergartens  suffer 
without  embarrassing  my  ego?  " 

Not  a  few  superintendents  of  the  larger  group  believe  that  hav- 
ing a  special  supervisor  for  kindergartens  tends  to  keep  apart  the 
kindergartens  and  the  primary  grades  and  that  the  kindergartens 
are  more  closely  integrated  with  the  school  system  when  they  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  do  the  grades.  The  tendency  to  oversuper- 
vision  in  all  departments  of  school  organization  is  consciously 
avoided  by  several  superintendents.  The  comment  in  one  report  is: 
"Large  systems  suffer  from  excessive,  as  small  systems  do  from 
inadequate,  supervision.*' 

A  shortage  of  funds  for  school  purposes  is  also  a  factor  in  the 
matter,  for  it  is  felt  in  many  cases  that  the  number  of  kindergar- 
ten classes  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  special  super- 
visor, even  if  one  were  deemed  desirable. 

"If  we  had  a  kindergarten  supervisor  we  might  accept  poorer 
teachers,"  is  an  opinion  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  superin- 
tendents; as  it  is,  the  nonsupervised  condition  calls  for  the  careful 
selection  of  well  trained,  experienced  kindergarten  teachers,  grad- 
uates of  accredited  training  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a  supervisor 
the  teachers  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  study  and  for 
unification  of  the  work,  and  in  this  way  keep  themselves  up  to 
worthy  standards  and  also  participate  in  progressive  movements. 

Of  the  smaller  group  of  superintendents  who  feel  that  the  kinder- 
gartens in  their  cities  do  suffer,  a  number  believe  that  having  a 
special  supervisor  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  and  pro- 
vide needed  leadership  for  the  teachers. 

The  type  of  supervisor  most  desired  is  one  capable  of  directing 
the  work  of  the  primary  grades  as  well  as  that  of  the  kindergartens. 
Inability  to  meet  the  expense  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  employment 
of  a  supervisor. 

Opinions  of  kindergarten  teachers  as  to  lack   of   super^x^or. — 
Kindergarten  teachers  in  60  per  cent  of  tlie  cities  Te^oxVAxv^  oS^kc 
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no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  kindergartens  suffer  for  lack 
of  special  sapervision.  In  oontrasty  superintendents  in  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  cities  reporting  make  no  response  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject. 

One  reason  for  silence  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Teachers  are  so  close  to  the  factors  that  make  for  the  success 
of  the  kindergartens  that  they  lack  the  perspective  necessary  to 
pronounce  just  judgments  upon  their  own  work  and  that  of  their 
fellow  teachers.  They  prefer  to  say  nothing.  Superintendents,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  view  conditions  with  a  detached,  Impersonal 
attitude,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  express  themselves  frankly. 

In  several  cities  the  opinions  of  teachers  coincide  with  those  of 
the  superintendent  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  kindergarten 
classes  is  too  small  to  justify  the  expense  of  employing  a  kinder- 
garten supervisor,  and  that  the  teachers  themselvee^  formed  into  an 
association  for  discussion  and  study,  can  and  do  keep  their  work 
raised  to  a  high  standara  of  excellence.  It  is  admitted  in  one  or 
two  instances  that  some  of  the  kindergartens  suffer,  and  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  them;  but  doubt  is  expressed 
whether  a  kindergarten  supervisor  is  what  is  needed  to  bring  about 
1   .  desired  improvemeat. 

It  is  believed  that  .ertain  dangers  invariably  accompany  the  advent 
of  a  supervisor ;  for  instance,  a  supervisor  who  clings  to  old,  formal 
mrthods  jaakes  serious  iifficuldes  for  younger,  more  progiessive 
teachers  by  obliging  ^hem  to  follow  s^'t  programs  and  rules.  Again, 
supervised  work  tends  to  take  responsibility  and  initiative  frc^n  the 
teachers  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor;  the  origi« 
nality  of  the  teachers  is  thus  suppressed. 

Another  evil  that  is  feared  is  tlie  creation  of  a  situation  which 
tends  to  make  the  teachers  ^^  cater  to  the  supervisor^3  whims  for  the 
sake  of  good  standing."  A  supervisor  would  more  or  lees  con- 
sciously try  to  bring  all  the  kindergarten  classes  to  an  undesirable 
type  and  degree  of  uniformity.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  kinder- 
gartens come  into  closer  contact  with  the  public  school  system  and 
are  i*egarded  less  as  outsiders  if  they  are  not  set  apart  by  having  a 
special  supervisor. 

Among  teachers  who  believe  that  the  kindorgaretns  in  their  cities 
do  suffer  without  special  supervision,  it  is  felt  that  a  leader  is  needed, 
a  leader  able  to  unify,  not  unifamuze^  the  work  of  the  kindergartens, 
to  i*aise  the  standards,  especially  in  music,  art,  and  handwork,  to 
check  or  regulate  tendencies  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  extravagant 
f  onus  of  experimentation,  to  stimulate  discussion  of  interesting  topics 
at  teachers'  meetings,  to  be  the  medium  of  integrating  the  work  of 
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;he  kindergarten  and  the  tlrst  grade,  and  to  develop  or  educate  the 
community  sentiment  in  regard  to  s»pporting  and  extending  public 
jchool  kindergartens. 

L5.  OPINIONS  OF  KINDEKGARTEN  TEACHERS  AS  TO  THE  TYPE  OF 

SUPERVISOR  DEEMED  DESIRABLE. 

A  numbwr  of  teachers  seem  to  be  averse  to  the  idea  of  any  actual 
iupwrvisor  of  kindergartens  whatsoever,  but  they  are  willing  to  lay 
lown  oottnsels  of  perfection  in  case  one  should  be  employed. 

It  is  felt  that  in  regard  to  personal  qualities,  a  supervisor  should 
>e  wise,  just,  sympathetic,  impartial,  and  inspirational;  she  should 
;bow  fftith  in  the  teachers ;  she  should  not  be  autocratic,  interfering, 
lictatorial,  nor  should  rfie  seek  to  force  her  views  and  methods  upon 
eachers  regardless  of  conditions  and  temperaments. 

It  is  believed  that  professionally  a  supervisor  should  be  awake  to 
present-day  needs  and  the  changing  ccmditions  of  society ;  she  should 
)e  op«:i-ininded,  progressive,  and  ready  to  encourage  expeirimenta- 
ion,  and  to  assist  in  arriving  at  definite  conchisions ;  she  should  be 
rained  in  both  liberal  and  conservative  schools  of  thought  and  be 
ible  to  correlate  all  schools;  she  should  be  able  to  acquaint  the 
eachers  with  the  best  current  ideas ;  she  should  be  familiar  with  the 
neanings  and  aims  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  should  possess  abil- 
ty^  to  arouse  community  interest  in  the  kindergarten.  A  number  of 
eachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  type  of  supervision  comes 
•rem  one  thoroughly  trained  and  broadly  experienced  in  kindergar- 
en  education,  experienced  also  in  primary  methods,  capable  of 
aking  charge  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  with  a  view  to 
iOOPdiiMting  the  work  af  the  two. 

In  regard  to  supervisory  activities  it  is  suggested  that  the  super- 
isor  of  desirable  type  is  one  who  would  make  frequent  visits  to 
be  kindergartens  and  give  constructive  criticism  following  each 
isit;  who  would  hold  meetings  and  conferences  with  the  teachers 
nd  provide  courses  of  lectures  for  them;  who  would  arrange  ex- 
libits  of  kindergarten  work;  who  would  unify  the  work  of  the 
indergartens  and  unite  the  teachers;  who  would  outline  plans  of 
7t>rk  ior  the  kindergartens  and  give  suggestions  as  to  the  problems 
neountered  in  the  daily  activities.  A  number  of  teachers  feel  that 
hey  would  approve  of  a  supervisor  capable  not  only  of  telling  them 
LOW*  to  do  better  work,  but  also  of  showing  how  by  actually  teadi- 
ng  a  group  of  children ;  but  other  teachers  believe  that  a  supervisor 
hould  give  only  general  suggestions  aiMi  feave  the  working  out  of 
letails  to  the  individual  kindergartners» 
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16.  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NONSUPERVISED  SYSTEMS  OP 

KINDERGARTENS. 

From  several  superintendents  and  teachers  come  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  of  kindergarten  supervision 
in  the  absence  of  a  regularly  appointed  officer. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  in  California  there  is  what  is  called  a 
supervising  director,  who  directs  one  of  the  kindergartens  and  pays 
supervisory  visits  to  each  of  tlie  other  kindergartens  once  in  two  I 
months;  she  discusses  the  new  and  commendable  points  observed  in 
each  kindergarten,  and  confers  with  the  other  teachers  concerning 
program  plans.  Such  a  director  usually  receives  $5  a  month  more 
than  the  other  kindergartners.  The  cities  adopting  the  plan  find 
it  much  better  than  no  supervisor  at  all. 

A  suggestion  from  a  teacher  in  an  Iowa  city  is  as  follows:  I 

A  helpful  kind  of  supervision  would  be  a  kindergarten  training  teadier 
who  would  come  several  times  a  year  to  address  the  club  of  kindergartners, 
bring  new  ideas  and  suggestions,  and  be  an  adviser  to  whom  the  teadien 
could  take  their  difficulties;  one  who  would  visit  the  kindergartens  at  these 
times  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement 

From  another  teacher  comes  the  inquiry  as  to  the  practicability   I 
of  having  a  State  kindergarten  supervisor  who  would  travel  from 
place  to  place,  visit  the  kindergartens,  give  to  the  teachers  the  con- 
structive criticism  they  need,  and  from  her  observations  prepare 
a  report  to  be  distributed  as  a  State  educational  bulletin. 

From  a  superintendent  comes  the  suggestion  that  the  cities  along 
the  line  of  railroads  for  100  miles  or  so  cooperate  in  employing  a 
special  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  who  could  give  to  each  city  one  f 
day  a  week  or  two  days  in  three  weeks,  or  some  such  arrangement  of  f 
time.  The  kindergai*tens  would  thus  receive  the  attention  necessary 
to  their  improvement,  and  the  expense  of  the  supervisor  would  not 
bear  heavily  on  any  one  city. 

Another  superintendent  believes  that  the  emphatic  need  is  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  courses  of  study.    He  writes:  j 

An  expert  in  child  psychology  and  one  thoroughly  famiUar  with  actual  condi- 
tions should  arrange  a  kindergarten  course  to  fit  the  first  grade,  and  a  first- 
grade  course  to  fit  the  kindergarten.  The  present  interplay  is  neither  normal 
nor  economicaL 

Where  a  large  system  of  kindergartens  is  involved,  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  Los  Angeles  for  one  year  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  \ 
present  supervisor  has  commendable  features.*  The  kindergarten  '; 
teachers  were  divided  into  11  groups,  each  group  including  teachers 

>  Sec  account  given  by  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  assistant  superintendent  of  ■cbools,  Los 
Aageles,  Cai.,  in  National  Education  Association  Magazine,  Nov.,  1917* 
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in  adjacent  schools  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  These  groups  had 
two  responsibilities,  arranging  a  system  of  visits  within  their  own 
number,  and  conducting  a  series  of  round  tables  monthly  for  the 
entire  group.  Each  group  selected  one  of  its  own  members  as  visitor 
for  the  district  and  as  presiding  officer  for  the  round-table  meet- 
ings. The  aims  in  the  visiting  were  not  at  supervision  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  arousing 
consciousness  of  a  common  problem,  and  of  extending  to  all  the 
teachers  through  the  medium  of  the  visits  and  the  round  table  a 
knowledge  of  the  varying  activities,  devices,  and  materials  employed 
by  the  members  of  the  group. 

17.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  well-being  of  young  children  just 
beginning  school  life,  the  supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  of  pri- 
mary grades  should  have  a  much  larger  share  in  planning  kinder- 
garten rooms  and  first-grade  rooms  than  is  given  them  at  persent. 
By  room-planning  is  meant  more  than  the  mere  arrangement  of 
furniture  and  disposing  of  decorations.  The  location  of  the  room, 
the  placing  of  windows,  making  blackboards,  cupboards,  and  lockers 
low  enough  for  the  children's  comfort,  providing  suitable  toilet  rooms, 
are  all  matters  which  should  be  referred  to  the  kindergarten  special- 
ist at  the  time  that  building  plans  are  being  prepared. 

2.  A  greater  degree  of  responsibility  should  be  assumed  by  super- 
visors for  providing  gardening  experiences  for  the  children,  especially 
where  the  kindergarten  teachers  and  school  principals  are  lukewarm 
in  the  matter.  The  plans  followed  in  the  down-town  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati are  full  of  suggestions  for  other  cities. 

3.  Since  it  appears  that  placing  kindergartens  under  the  charge 
of  a  nonkindergarten  trained  primary  supervisor  serves  the  purposes 
chiefly  of  convenience  and  economy,  it  is  recommended  that  one  of 
the  senior  kindergarten  teachers  be  appointed  assistant  supervisor 
and  allowed  to  devote  all  her  time  to  the  kindergartens  under  the 
direction  of  the  primary  supervisor. 

4.  The  relations  between  supervisors  of  special  subjects  and  the 
kindergarten  supervisor  and  teachers  should  be  those  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  practice  of  having  special  supervisors 
act  as  expert  advisers  while  the  kindergarten  teachers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  work  as  carried  out  by  the  children  is  the  best  form  of 
organization.  In  this  way  the  kindergarten  supervisor  is  able  to  pro- 
tect the  children  and  to  maintain  a  sane  balance  in  kindergarten 
practice. 

5.  Kindergarten  supervisors  should  be  more  mindful  of  the.  ^^- 
plication  of  the  principle  of  self-activity  in  ttieiT  t%\«lVaow&  ^\>i\v  ^^^ 
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teachers  in  their  charge.  To  lead  rather  than  to  dominate,  to  pro- 
vide situations  in  which  the  teachers  can  realiase  the  fullest  freedom 
and  can  grow  in  teaching  power  and  ability  to  ues  their  own  initiative, 
should  be  the  conscious  aim  of  the  supervisor. 

6.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  giving  regular  instruc- 
tion in  kindergarten  aims  and  methods  to  the  primary  teachers  who 
are  already  teaching,  and  for  giving  regular  instruction  in  primary 
aims  and  methods  to  kindergarten  teachers  who  are  already 
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Capen  :  The  value  of  art  in  a  college  course,  p.  103-10.  10.  Alice  V.  Y.  Brown : 
Standardisation  of  art  courses,  p.  110-14.  11.  A.  W.  Dow:  A  course  in  fine 
arts  for  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  p.  114-18.  12.  E,  ^.  ¥«tt«»-.  TS^ 
art  museum  and  the  teaching  ot  the  fine  arts,  p.  120-29.  1ft.  IL  iu  eT%m\  *I^« 
place  of  the  Hoe  arts  Id  higher  education,  p.  129-E5. 
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1527.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.     Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  flirty 

fourth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  III.,  December  27-29, . 

1917.  Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  journal  CO.,  1918.    200  p.    8^.    (Rob- 1 

ert  C.  Moore,  secretary,  Carlinvllle,  III.)  ' 

Contains:  1.  E.  C.  Perisho:  The  school  and  the  state,  p.  78-79.  2.  F.  G. 
Blalr:  Governor  Coles'  contribution  to  freedom  and  educatioo  In  lUinots,  p. 
76-88.  3.  Jeannett  Bates:  The  child  labor  law,  p.  96-101.  4.  R.  8.  Jones: 
The  administration  of  child  labor  laws,  p.  101>104.  5.  H.  T.  McCrea:  Are 
county  institutes  meeting  the  needs  of  the  teachers?  p.  104-108.  6.  W.  W. 
Charters :  Systematic  topics,  multi-problems  and  projects,  p.  109-14.  7.  R.  0. 
Stoops :  The  use  of  score  cards  for  judging  text  books,  p.  114-19.  8.  Hske  j 
Allen  :  The  training  of  teachers  in  service,  p.  119-24.  9.  I.  M.  Allen :  Dr.  I 
Johnston's  philosophy  of  education,  p.  126-38.  10.  B.  8.  Jones:  Some  things 
to  do  in  community  civics,  p.  138-41.  11.  S.  Q.  EUirrod :  Rosponaibllity  of  the 
college  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  p.  147-64. 

1528.  National  conference  committee  on  standards  of  colleges  and  secondaiy 

schools.    Minutes  of  the  eleventh  conference,  held  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

March  1,   1918.     20  p.     8*.      (P.  W.  Nicolson,  secretary,  Wesleyan 

university,  Middletown,  Conn.) 

Contains :  1.  B.  E.  Young :  The  abolition  of  German  in  the  secondary  schools, 
p.  4-7.  2.  Definition  of  educational  terms,  p.  9-10.  8.  Wilson  Farrand: 
Marlcing  systems  in  secondary  schools,  p.  12-16.  4.  F.  W.  Nicoloon:  Academic 
credit  for  national  service,  p.  17-20. 

1529.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.     Proceed- 

ings of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting    .    .    .    March  21,  22  and  23, 

1918,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111.    Pub.  by  the  Association,  1918.    168 
p.    8^     (Henry  E.  Brown,  secretary,  Kenilworth,  III.)  I 

Contains :  1.  J.  H.  Newlon :  The  need  of  national  standards  of  high  school 
administration,  p.  17-22.  2.  P.  W.  Ii.  Cox :  Junior  high  schools— Recommendi- 
tlons  of  the  Commission  on  unit  courses  and  curricula,  p.  22-27.  8.  J.  & 
Stout :  Report  of  Commission  on  unit  courses  and  curricula,  p.  27--82.  4.  C  C 
Certain :  High  school  library  standards,  p.  38-77.  5.  K.  C.  Babcoek :  Methodi 
now  being  employed  by  the  Commission  on  institutions  of  higher  education  is 
standardizing  colleges,  p.  82-92.  6.  Commission  on  institutions  of  hlghar 
education  :  Standards  of  accrediting  institutions,  1918,  p.  92-108.  7.  T.  F. 
Holgate:  President's  address,  p.  105-16.  8.  D.  R.  Forgan:  The  relation  d 
finance  to  the  war,  p.  116-26.  9.  W.  A.  Jessup :  The  war  in  its  relation  t* 
the  schools,  p.  126-32.  10.  C.  O.  Davis:  Report  of  Commission  on  secondarj, 
schools — Directory,  etc.,  [38]  p.  fol.  p.  140. 

1530.  Pennsylvania.    University.     Schoolmen's  week  proceedingB,  April  U-lS. 

1918.     Philadelphia,  Pa.     Pub.  by  the  University.    362  p.     g*.     (Uni- 
versity bulletins,  18th  ser.,  no.  5,  pt  3,  June  1918) 

Contains :  1.  A.  D.  Tocum :  General  education  as  a  factor  in  democracy,  p- 
26-40.     2.  C.  H.  Judd :  Ekiucational  measurements — their  benefits  to  teachen . . 
and  to  laymen,  p.  40-60.    3.  Payson  Smith :  Uniformity  In  education — a  protest 
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p.  60-62.  4.  G.  A.  Mirlcis :  Supervision  of  instruction  In  dty  and  rural  school 
p.  65-68 ;  Discussion,  p.  68-61.  6.  Hatlan  Updegralf :  Teachers'  salaries  and  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  p.  61-74.  6.  C.  C.  Green :  Bconomy  through  coft 
accounting,  p.  74-81.  7.  H.  O.  Dietrich :  A  comparative  study  of  child  progress, 
p.  82-86.  8.  Harlan  Updegraff  and  L.  A.  King :  Report  on  eooperatlTe  work  U 
educational  measurements,  p.  88-111.  9.  Thomas  Francis:  Measuring  the 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  In  the  Scranton  bcImoIb,  p.  114-22.  10. 
P.  A.  Boyer :  The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  in  a  group  of  Philadelphia  schools, 
p.  122-31.  11.  J.  M.  Fisher:  A  study  of  IndlTldual  pupils  with  the  aid 
Courtis  tests  In  arithmetic,  p.  181-37.  12.  Katherine  B.  Moran:  The  use  of  j 
Courtis  tests  In  silent  reading,  p.  137-42.  18.  C.  H.  Jndd:  Measurement  of  ^ 
reading,  p.  142-60.  14.  B.  L.  Bowman :  Prerocctlonal  eduoatlen  In  Brie,  p. 
160-66.  16.  W.  C.  Ash :  The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  evening  trades  schools, 
p.  169-66.  16.  A.  F.  Payne:  Industrial  education  for  coBseripled  men,  p. 
166-69.  17.  Ernest  Bwrnih&m*.  The  preparation  of  raral  teactacrs,  p.  169-86; 
Piscusslon,  p.  185-88.    1%.  O.  A.  't^VtVt)L\  ^xivw^>>^«a  ^«  rural  sehoati^  p.  188-89 ; 
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Disctistloii,  p.  18S^93.  10.  N.  C.  Schaeffer:  The  schools  and  the  war,  p. 
193-96.  20.  G.  W.  Wheeler:  School  credit  for  farm  work,  p.  196-202.  21. 
C.  W.  Hunt :  A  study  in  the  use  of  the  Courtis  arithmetic  tests,  p.  203-9.  22. 
C.  H.  Judd;  Measurement  and  the  promotion  of  pupils,  p.  209-16.  23.  H.  C. 
Bicher :  Pennsylvania's  school  building  problem,  p.  216-29 ;  Discussion,  p. 
229-35.  24.  A.  L.  Hall-Quest:  Teaching  by  supervision,  p.  239-45.  26.  The 
relation  of  general  science  to  more  advanced  science  courses  [by]  Louise 
Nichols,  p.  248-56;  [by]  S.  L.  Shanaman,  p.  257-69.  26.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Com- 
mercial education  and  the  war,  p.  269-73.  27.  S.  G.  Nichols :  The  training  or 
the  commercial  teacher.  The  problem  and  the  causes,  p.  273-77.  28.  A.  C. 
Baugh :  The  Bnglish  of  oral  English,  p.  277-83.  29.  Ruth  Wanger :  Vocational 
guidance  and  the  sodal  sciences,  p.  300-304 ;  Discussion,  p.  305-7.  30.  Alma  Y. 
Baurwalt :  American  history  since  1880.  How  can  it  be  taught  adequatel> 
without  sacrificing  things  of  importance  in  earlier  American  history  ?  p.  807-18 ; 
Discussion,  p.  313-14.  31.  H.  H.  Gage :  A  syllabus  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  year  of  French,  p.  817-23.  32.  J.  F.  WoodhuU:  The  project  method  in 
the  teaching  of  science,  p.  832-87 ;  Discussion,  p.  337-42.  33.  A.  J.  Jones :  The 
neanlng  and  scope  of  educational  guidance,  p.  348-46.  84.  H.  A.  Yanderslice : 
i  course  of  study  in  educational  guidance  in  the  small  high  school,  p.  346-61. 
S5.  Ruth  Wanger:  Vocational  guidance  at  the  South  Philadelphia  high  school 
tor  girls,  p.  852-67. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

31.  Maddox,  William  Arthur.    The  free  school  idea  in  Virginia  before  the 

civil  war;  a  phase  of  political  and  social  evolution.    New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.    225  p.    8*.     (Teachers 
coUege,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  08) 
Bibliography:  p.  190-217. 

32.  Mead,  Arthur  Baymond.     The  development  of  free  schools  in  the  United 

States  as  illustrated  by  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  236  p.  tables.  8*.  (Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  91) 

Bibliography  on  Connecticut:  p.  200-202. 
Bibliography  on  Michigan:  p.  219-220. 

33.  QuinterOy    Oregorio   Torres.     Education   among   the   ancient   Mexicans. 

Inter-America,  2 :  15-21,  October  1918. 

study  of  education  among  the  pre-Columbian  Aztecs  of  the  central  vauey  of 
Mexico. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 

UNITED  STATES. 

34.  Challman,  S.  A.    The  public  schools  of  Rochester,  Minnesota.    American 

school  board  Journal,  57 :  29-31,  October  1918. 

The  scope  of  activities  undertaken  by  th«  schools  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  etc. 

35.  Cliamberlain,  Arthur.    Nationalizing  education.    Sierra  educational  news, 

14 :  407-13,  September  1918. 

A  summary  of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  National  emergency 
in  education  ;  proposed  secretaryship  in  education ;  increase  in  teachers*  salaries, 
etc. 

36.  Davidson,  Percy  E.     Educational  reform  and  the  manly  virtues.    School 

and  society,  8 :  361-67,  September  28,  1918. 

Discusses  the  criticisms  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  School  and  society  for  Novem- 
ber 24,  1917,  against  Flexner's  Modem  school  and  the  doctrine  of  interest. 


6  OUREENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIOATIONa. 

1537.  Education  and  economic  success.    Fortnightly  review,  n.  s.  104 :  198-206, 

854-66,  August,  September  1918. 

SlgDed  "  Fabrlcius."  j 

Emphasizes  the  Importance  of  education  and  scientiflc  training  to  economic  ; 
success.  Compares  educational  conditions  in  England  with  those  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  detriment  of  the  former.  Gives  high  praise  to  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  quotes  freely  from  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  edncattoo. 
Second  paper  of  series  says  that  the  great  characteristics  of  American  educa- 
tion are:  Prodigal  layishneBs,  and  great  practical  efficiency.  Elxcerpts  from 
the  Mosely  and  other  reports  on  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States  tr« 
included.  'Hi 

1538.  A  handbools  of  American  private  schools;  an  annual  publication.    Fourth 

edition.  1918.    Boston,  Porter  E.  Sargent,  1918.    711  p.    12*. 

The  introductory  part  of  this  book  contains  sections  entitled  as  followB*. 
History  of  the  private  school,  Biilitary  education.  College  entrance  examinations. 
Modem  and  experimental  schools.  The  new  school  movement,  Recent  development 
of  country  day  schools.  Review  of  the  year  in  education.  Vocational  education, 
War  time  activities  of  the  schools.  Educational  reconstruction  in  England,  Recent 
educational  literature,  A  select  classified  reading  list.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
comprises  a  critical  description  of  schools  and  summer  camps,  comparative  tablet, 
educational  directories,  etc. 

1539.  Harley,  Lewis  B.    Why  German  system  of  education  faila    PennQylvania 

gazette,  17 :  34^35.  October  11,  1918. 

After  showing  the  false  principle  of  German  education,  the  author  concludes 
by  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  Prussianlsm  to  American  schools. 

1540.  Visit  of  the  British  educational  mission  to  the  United  States,  October- 

December  1918.     [New  York  city,  British  bureau  of  information,  19181 
18  p.    8*. 

Gives  the  itinerary  of  the  mission  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  members. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1541.  Anderson,  J.  T.  M.    The  education  of  the  New-Canadian ;  a  treatise  oo 

Canada's  greatest  educational  problem.     London  and  Toronto,  J.  M. 
Dent  &  sons,  ltd.,  1918.    271  p.    illus.    8*. 

1542.  Ememon,  Gertrude.    "Bitter  learning"  in  Japan;  a  study  in  human 

documents.    Asia,  18 :  851-58,  October  1918. 

To  be  concluded  In  the  next  issue. 

The  story  of  kugakko,  or  bitter  learning,  suffering  for  an  education,  which 
is  full  of  a  pathetic  romance  in  Japan. 

1543.  Lobenstine,  E.  C,  ed.    The  China  mission  year  book,  1917  (eighth  annual 

issue)  ed.  by  the  China  continuation  committee,  under  the  direction  of 

an  editorial  committee.    Shanghai,  The  Christian  literature  society  for 

China,  1917.    588  p.    12^. 

Part  y.  General  and  religious  education,  contains  chapters  on  the  following 
subjects :  Some  educational  developments  in  the  past  year,  Higher  education  of 
women.  Supervision  of  education  in  Saechwan,  Progress  of  theological  educa- 
tion In  China,  Religious  condition  of  students  In  mission  schools,  Chinese  re- 
turned students.    Chapter  XLIY  is  on  Medical  education  in  China,  1916. 

1544.  Maugain,   OabrieL    Les  professeurs   italiens  et  la  science  allemande. 

I.    Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignemeat,  38:241-63,  July-August 

1918. 

To  be  continued. 

Takes  up  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  Influence  of  Germany  in  Italy.  This 
article  dlsctisses  the  German  Invasion  in  Italian  education. 

1545.  Sissons,  C.  B.    Bi-lingual  schools  in  Canada.    London*  Toronto,  J.  M. 

Dent  &  sons,  ltd.,  191T.    242  p.    12'. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1546.  Cutler,  Frances  W.    Ck)llege  women  in  the  nation's  service.    Journal  of 

the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  12 : 7-11,  October  1918. 

1547.  Ettinger,  William  L.    The  schools  and  the  war.    School,  30 :  S9,  Septem- 
•    ber  26,  1918. 

An  appeal  for  the  cnltiyation  of  the  highest  idealism  and  to  make  the  current 
erents  the  core  of  instruction. 

1548.  Oagre,  Nina  D.    Organization  of  class  work  and  student  life  at  the  Vassar 

training  camp.    American  journal  of  nursing,  19 :  18-22,  October  1918. 
Work  at  the  "  Nursing  Plattsburgh." 

1549.  Helfron,  John  L.    A  report  of  a  conference  of  the  surgeon  general  with 

the  deans  of  medical  schools  concerning  medical  education  and  the  war, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Ck)uncll  on  education  of  the  American  medical 

association.    Journal  of  sociologlc  medicine,  19 :  224-28,  August  1918. 

This  conference,  held  in  Chicago  June  11,  1918,  was  attended  by  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  about  70  medical  schools. 

1550.  James,  Edmund  Janes.    The  college  man  and  the  war.    Urbana,  War 

committee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  [1918].    10  p.    8*.    (University 
of  Illinois  bulletin  vol.  XV,  no.  50,  August  12,  1918) 
Commencement  address,  June  14,  1918. 

1551.  Phillips,  D.  E.    The  war  and  university  reform.     School  and  society, 

8 :  421-25,  October  12,  1918. 

Also  in  American  education,  22 :  60-64,  October  1918. 

1552.  Sanford,  C.  M.    War  and  the  teacher.     School  news  and  practical  educa- 

tor, 32 :  49-61,  October  1918. 

The  problems  of  the  teacher  during  these  stirring  war  times. 

1553.  Smith,  Theodore  Clarke.    The  duty  of  the  history  teacher  in  forming  pub- 

lic opinion  during  the  war.     Historical  outlook   (continuing  History 
teacher's  magazine)   9;  879-80,  October  1918. 

1554.  Swindler,  B.  Earl.     Study  and  teaching  of  the  world  war.     Teacher's 

Journal,  18:149-55,  October  1918. 

Continued  from  September  Journal  and  to  be  concluded  next  month. 
Outlines  a  plan  for  teaching  the  world  war. 

1555.  Thwing,  Charles  E.    The  colleges  as  war  camps.    Independent,  96 :  12,  28, 

October  5,  1918. 

Discusses  the  transformation  in  higher  education  that  is  now  going  on;  the 
students'  army  training  corps. 

^    1556.  Wall,  A.  Dorothy.    What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  war  in  the  kinder^ 
§  garten?    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  3:  320-22,  October  1918. 

A  unit  of  work  developed  through  the  project  method. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1557.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    The  curriculum.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]     Hough- 
"  ton  Mifflin  company  [1918]     295  p.    diagrs.    12*. 

;)   1558.  Cameron,  Edward  H.    Formal  discipline  past  and  present    Educational 
review,  56:133-48,  September  1918. 

1559,  Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.    Humanistic  science.    Fortnightly  review,  n.  s.  104: 
209-17,  August  1918. 

Says  that  "  in  real  education  there  should  be  no  convict  ot  i^mxXXtUm.  \k^V«^«a 
w  science  and  letters." 
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1560.  Lott,  Henry  C.    The  relation  of  education  to  the  new  democracy.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  11 :  301-11,  September  15,  1918. 

1561.  Moran,  Francis  T.    Education  and  democracy.    Catholic  educational  re- 

view, 16 :  132-38,  September  1918. 

Address  dellyered  before  the  Catholic  educational  assoclatioii,  Ban  Frmnctoco, 
July   1918. 

1562.  Washbume,  Carleton  W.    The  formal  discipline  problem:  three  lines  of 

attack.    Sierra  educational  news,  14 :  392-95,  September  1918. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1563.  Armen trout,  W.  D.    Outline  of  the  stages  in  the  child's  mental  develop- 

ment.   Education,  39 :  90-101,  October  1918. 

1564.  Bumham,  William  H.    Astigmatism  and  brain  work.     [Worcester.  Mass., 

1918]     p.  225-38.     8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  25 :  225-88,  September  1918. 

1565.  Fyle,  W.  H.    The  relation  of  mental  to  physical  development    Journal  of 

delinquency,  3 :  210-12,  September  1918. 

Study  based  on  a   recent  ezi>erlmental   study  of  the  school  children  of  • 
Missouri   county. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTa 

1566.  Hotz,  Henry  Oustave.    First  year  algebra  scales.    New  York  dty.  Teach- 

ers college,   Columbia   university,   1918.     87  p.     tables,  dlag^rs.     8*.    i 
(Teachers  college,   Columbia   university.   Contributions  to   education, 
no.  90) 

1567.  Irwin,  H.  N.    A  preliminary  attempt  to  devise  a  test  of  the  ability  of 

high  school  pupils  in  the  mental  manipulation  of  space  relations. 
School  review,  26 :  600-5,  October  1918. 

To  be  continued.    Discusses  space  perception  and  viaiial  Imagery. 

1568.  Proctor,  William  M.    The  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  educational 

guidance  of  high-school  pupils.  SchooJ  and  society,  8:473-78,  602-9, 
October  19,  26,  1918. 

1569.  Beavis,  W.  C,  and  Aikin,  N.  J.    The  use  of  a  score  card  in  measuring 

handwriting.    Elementary  school  Journal,  19 :  36-40,  September  1918. 

Says  that  the  use  of  the  score  card  in  St.  Louis  Indicates  that  it  is  more 
accurate  than   the   scale  in   general   scoring,   with   *'the  added  advantage  of 
.  providing   specific   suggestions   for   remedial   instruction   for  those   pupils  for 
whom  general  practice  does  not  produce  reasonable  and  appreciable  results.*' 

1570.  Towne,  Charles  F.    Making  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  English  com- 

position.   Elementary  school  Journal,  19 :  41-53.  S^t^nber  1918. 
Discusses  a  plan  put  into  operation  by  the  echools  of  Proyldenee,  S.  I. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1571.  Gather,  Katherine  Dunlap.    Educating  by  story-telling ;  showing  the  value 

of  story-telling  as  an  educational  tool  for  the  use  of  all  workers  with 
children.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918.  896 
p.    8*.    (Play  school  series,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Hetherington) 

1572.  Windoes,  Balph  F.     Visual  instruction  in  the  United  States.    Manual 

training  magazine,  20 :  40-44,  October  1918. 

Shows  what  the  state  departments,  the  federal  goremment,  colleges  and 
ODlyersitica,  and  commeTc\a\  ot^«iii\i«l\Voii«  are  doing  In  famishing  lantern 
slides,  etc.,  for  educational  p\xTpo&%^ 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

ENGUSH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1573.  Bair,  F.  H.    A  new  type  of  class  book  Indlvidnalizlng  the  teaching  of 

English  in  secondary  schools.    English  Joomal,  7:483-38,  September 
1918. 

1574.  Smith,  H.  P.    Technical  points  in  elementary  English.    Elementary  school 

Journal,  19 :  54-68,  September  1918. 

Presents  statistics  of  a  large  number  of  courses  of  study  for  elementary 
schools  "  to  determine  the  different  points  emphasised  and  the  years  of  th« 
coarse  in  which  attention  Is  focused  upon  a  given  point." 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1575.  Donlap,  Knight.    Value  of  German  language  assailed.    Oklahoma  school 

herald,  26 :  285-87,  October  1918. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Shows  how  the  yalue  of  the  German  language  has  been  oyercfltimated,  claims 
that  It  has  no  cultural  yalue,  and  thinks  that  German  should  be  offered  in  tli* 
high  school,  but  not  required. 

1576.  Gay,  P.-H.    Enseignement  grammatical  et  enseignement  empiriqne  de  la 

langue.    Revue  p^agogique,  72 :  393-410,  June  1918. 

Concludes  a  discussion  of  the  grammatical  and  empirical  methods  of  language 
teaching  by  suggesting  a  compromise  between  them  which  will  ayoid  the  extremes 
of  both.    Refers  principally  to  the  teaching  of  French. 

1577.  Ooblot,  Oermaine.    La  guerre  et  Tenseignement  des  langues  vlvantes  en 

Allemagne.    Revue  pMagoglque,  72 :  411-31,  June  1918. 

Quotes  from  German  periodicals  some  recent  opinions  of  yarious  Gernuin 
educators  regarding  the  present  and  future  teaching  of  EngUsh  and  French  In 
Germany.  The  writer  concludes  that  both  languages  will  continue  to  be  taught 
in  Germany,  but  as  an  instrument  of  nationalism,  with  less  impartiality  than 
before  the  war. 

1578.  Oordy,  H.  Miles.    The  German  language  in  our  schools.    Educational  re- 

view, 56 :  257-63,  October  1918. 

Advocates  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of  the  German  language  in  our 
schools,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  French. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

1579.  Oreen,  T.  Jennie.    A  systematic  study  of  English  derivatives  in  connec- 

tion with  Latin  in  the  high  schools.    Classical  Journal,  14 :  39-17,  Octo- 
ber 1918. 

Says  that  a  systematic  study  of  derlyatlyes  should  begin  with  the  first  lessons 
of  the  first  year. 

1580.  Litchfield,  Henry  W.    Latin  and  the  liberal  college.    Classical  Journal, 

14 :  6-25,  October  1918. 

Changes  suf^gested  for  undergraduate  courses  in  Latin.  Presents  a  program 
for  studies  to  be  pursued  by  an  Intending  teacher,  etc. 

1581.  MacKenzie,  Flora.     Socializing  Latin.    Classical  Journal,  14 :  56-62,  Octo- 

ber 1918. 

"  How  to  make  Latin  pleasing  and  attractiye  to  high  school  pupils.' 


tt 


1582.  Moore,  Frank  0.    Our  common  Latin  heritage.    Educational  review,  56: 
230-54,  October  1918. 
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1683.  Perkins,  Albert  S.    Latin  as  a  utility.    Educational  review,  56 :  117-32, 

September  1918. 

A  plea  for  emphasis  upon  English  Tocabulary  building  and  conse^iuently  for 
a  wider  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  school,  in  vocational  and  genoml  classes. 

1684.  Snedden,  David.    Liberal  education  without  Latin.    School  review,  26: 

570-99,  October  1918. 

Against  the  classics.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  science,  the  fine  arts,  English, 
foreign  languages,  etc.  Speaks  of  "  a  declaration  of  independence  from  the  grip 
of  the  dead  hand  of  Latin." 

1686.  Ullman,  B.  L.    Latin  in  place  of  German.    School  and  society,  8 :  337-41, 
'     September  21,  1918. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  of  all  types 
to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1586.  Nolan,  Ona  I.    Ways  of  raising  geography  teaching  above  the  common- 

place.   Journal  of  geography,  17 :  41-49,  October  1918. 

The  writer  tries  to  keep  geography  up  to  date  by  (1)  Utilizing  the  experiences 
of  the  children,  (2)  Training  powers  of  observation,  (3)  Choice  of  reading,  (4) 
Use  of  newspaper  clippings,  (5)  Pupil-teachcr  work,  and  (6)  Use  of  maps  and 
other  materials. 

•       SCIENCE. 

1587.  Kirkwood,    J.    £.    Opportunity    and   obligation   In   botanical    teaching. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  18 :  579-87,  October  1918. 

1588.  Packard,  John  C.    Science  teaching.    The  college  and  the  schooL    Jour- 

nal of  education,  88 :  311-12,  October  8,  1918. 

"  Some  of  the  most  suggestive  sentences  in  a  very  remarkable  paper  read  la 
February  1018." 

PENMANSHIP. 

1589.  Sawyier,  Tom.     Manual  of  fundamentals  In  the  teaching  of  handwriting 

in  the  public  schools,  prepared  .  .  .  under  the  direction  of  Frands 
B.  Pearson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Columbus,  O.,  The 
F.  J.  Heer  printing  co.,  1918.    72  p.  Incl.  front     (port)    lllus.    8*. 

MUSIC. 

1590.  Chevais,  Maurice.    La  musique  k  rto)le  de  demaln.    Grande  revue,  22: 

121-si4,  July  1918. 

1591.  Clark,  Frances  Elliott.    Music  in  education.    Normal  Instructor  and  pri- 

mary plans,  27 :  58,  69,  71,  October  1918. 

The  larger  part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  General  federation  of  women's  dabs. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

ShowB  how  music  can  serve  education. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1592.  Joffe.  Eva.     Rural  school  attendance  in  Alabama.    Child  labor  bulletin, 

i:  101-25,  August  1918. 

Kesults  of  an  investigation  undertaken  by  the  National  child  labor  committee, 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  causes  of  absences  among  the  school  children  of 

Alabama. 

1593.  Oklahoma.     Dept.  of  education.     Rural  centralized,  graded  and  model 

schools.  Prepared  by  E.  A.  Duke,  rural  school  supervisor,  1918.  Issued 
by  R.  H.  Wilson,  state  suptM-intondent,  Oklahoma.  [Oklahoma  City, 
19181    89  p.    illus.,  diagrs.    ^\ 
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10M     .     School    survey  suggestion;   Alfalfa   County,   Grady.  County, 

Wagoner  County,  1918.  Prepared  by  B.  A.  Duke,  rural  school  super- 
yisor.  Issued  by  R.  H.  Wilson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Oklahoma.    [Oklahoma  City,  1918]    130  p.    illus.,  maps.    8*. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1595.  Farrand,  Wilson.    Readjustments  in  secondary  education.    Educational 

review,  56 :  192-98,  October  1918. 

Discusses  the  establishment  of  definite  standards  of  attainment,  and  relating 
the  proceases  of  formal  education  more  directly  to  the  actlyitiea  of  life. 

1596.  The  high  school  teacher  from  the  viewx)oint  of  the  student    Educational 

foundations,  30 :  31-36,  September  1918. 
By  a  high  school  student. 
Qives  some  opinions  and  criticisms  of  teachers  by  high  school  pupils. 

1597.  Secondary  education  in  Latin  America.    Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 

union,   47:276-82.   August  1918. 

A  general  sketch  of  the  present  status  of  secondary  education  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

1598.  Strickland,  V.  L.    The  junior  high  school.    Kansas  teacher,  7 :  7-9,  Octo- 

ber 1918. 

1509.  Thomas,  P.-F61ix.    Notes  sur  Tenseignement  secondaire.    Revue  de  Paris, 

25 :  531-55,  626-45,  June  1,  August  1,  1918. 

CoNTiNTs. — I.  Caractftres  de  I'enseignement  secondaire. — II.  L'administration 
dn  college. — III.  Les  professeurs. — IV.  Les  r^p^titeurs. — V.  Les  fiftves. — ^VI. 
L'inspection  g^n^rale. — VII.  Rapports  des  trols  enseignementa. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

16d0.  Bradley,  J.  H.    A  study  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  qualities  of  a 
teacher  and  her  teaching  In  their  relation  to  general  merit.    Educational 
administration  and  supervision,  4 :  358-63,  September  1918. 
Gives  a  scale  to  guide  in  the  rating  of  teachers. 

1601.  Bark,  Frederic,  and  Washbume,  Carleton  W.    The  reorganization  of 

normal  school  professional  courses.  School  and  society,  8 :  382-85, 
September  28,  1918. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  good  teacher  and  the  reorganization  of 
normal  courses  so  as  to  produce  such  teachers. 

1602.  Bumham,  Ernest.    Normal  schools  and  rural  teachers.    American  school- 

master, 11 :  289-96,  September  15,  1918. 

Deals  with  some  specific  problems  in  rural-teacher  preparation. 

1603.  Curtis,  Henry  S.     Continuation  schools  for  teachers.     Educational   re- 

view, 56 :  108-16,  September  1918. 

Gives  examples  of  several  continuation  schools.  Says  "  there  should  be  some 
requirement  in  each  State  that  every  elementary  teacher,  within  10  or  12  years 
after  she  begins  to  teach,  should  secure  an  A.  B.  degree,  that  every  high-school 
teacher  should  secure  a  Ph.  D." 

1604.  .     Recrcutlon  for  teachers;  or,  The  teacher's  leisure  time.     New 

York,  The  Macnilllaii  company,  1918.  xvi,  288  p.  plates.  12°.  (Home 
and  school  series.) 

lllbliography  :  p.  281-83. 

1605.  Ennis,  Isabel  A.    Causes  of  the  present  shortage  of  teachers.     School  and 

society,  8 :  461-63,  October  19,  1918. 

Says  low  salaries  will  cause  a  serious  dearth  of  teachers  both  uovi  ^lTI!^  «A.\j^t 
the  war.     Suggests  remedies. 
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1606.  Furst,  Clyde.     Insurance  and  annuities  for  college  teachers.    Educational 

review,  56 :  215-29,  October  1918. 

Work  of  the  Camegrie  foundation  and  the  Teachers  insurance  and  annuity 
association  of  America. 

1607.  Ot.  Brit.    Departmental  committee  for  enquiring  into  the  principles  which 

ahould  determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  schools  of  art,  training  colleges,  and  other  inatltutions 
for  higher  education  (other  than  university  institutions).  Report  Vol 
I.    London,  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  1918.    56  p.    tables.    4*. 

1008.  Mclntyre,  Clara  Frances.    A  venture  in  statistics.    Journal  of  the  Asso-    j 

datlon  of  collegiate  alumnae,  12 : 1-7,  October  1918.  ; 

Suggested  by  EHzabeth  H.  Haight's  article  on  Pleasant  possibles  in  lady 
professors  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  aloninae. 
September  1917.  Results  of  investigations  as  to  number  and  rank  of  women 
professors  in  coeducational  universities  and  women's  colleges.  Says  that  more 
teaching  positions  are  open  to  women  in  coeducational  Institutions  than  la 
women's  colleges,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  a  larger  and  fairer  recognition  of 
women's   work. 

1609.  National  union  of  teachers.    Report  for  1918  and  List  of  members  for 

the  year  1917.  London,  The  **  Schoolmaster  "  publishing  co.,  ltd.  [19181 
cxxiii,  644  p.     8^ 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1610.  Auerbach,  Joseph  S.    The  university  graduate  of  to-day.    North  Ameri- 

can review,  208:597-610,  October  1918.  . 

Portion  of  the  commencement  day  address  dellyered  at  George  WashlngtoD    I 
university,  June,  1918.     Discusses  the  university  and  idealism ;  attitude  of  the 
student  towards  life,  etc. 

1611.  Burling,  Lancaster  D.    The  elective  system  and  a  table  d'hote  meal 

School  and  society,  8 :  402-6,  October  5,  1918. 

Uead  before  the  section  of  education,  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  Pittsburgh,  December  1017. 

1612.  Caullery,  Maurice.     Les  unlverslt^s  am6ricalnes  et  la  8ocl6t6.    Revue  In- 

ternationale de  Tenseignement,  38 :  254-64,  July-August  1918. 

From  M.  Caullery's  book,  Les  unlverslt^s  et  la  vie  sdentUlque  aox  fitats-Unis^ 
Paris,  A.  Colin,  1918. 

Speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  American  state  universities  and  private 
universities  supplement  each  other,  of  the  loyalty  of  their  alumni,  and  other 
supporters,  etc. 

1613.  Demos  and  academe.    Unpopular  review,  10 :  393-404,  October-December 

1918. 

1614.  Lamy,  £tienne.    L'universit^  de  Louvain.    Revue  des  deux  mondes,  47: 

5-33,  September  1,  1918.  j 

1616.  Universities  bureau  of  the  British   empire.    The  universities  of  the  ' 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  handbook.    London, 
H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.    64  p.    8^     ([Gt  Brit]  Board  of  educa- 
tion. EMucational  pamphlets,  no.  33) 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1616.  Byrne,  Lee.    The  apportionment  of  funds  in  a  combined  clty-and-county    j 

school  system.    American  school  board  journal,  57 :  35-36,  77,  October    ! 
1918. 

1617.  California.    State  board  of  education.    Committee  of  twenty-one  on  reor- 

ganization of  public  school  system.    Report  of  sub-committee  on  school 
administration.    Sierra  educational  news,  14 :  455-60,  October  1918. 
Alexis  F.  Lange,  UnVveiaVty  ot  Ca\\toTn\«i,  cXivAtman  of  sub-committee. 

i 
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1618.  Chllds,  H.  0.    Reorganization  in  tlie  grammar  grades  of  Indiana  public 

schools.    Educator-Journal,  19 :  7-16,  September  1018. 

Comparison  of  the  standards  of  the  departmental  achool  and  the  Junior  high 
school,  cost  comparisons,  etc. 

1619.  Deffenbaogh,  W.  S.    Recent  Improvements  in  city  school  administration. 

American  school  board  Journal,  57 :  23-24,  October  1918. 

The  present  paper  constituted  the  hasis  of  an  address  before  the  Department 
of  school  administration.  National  education  association,  Pittabnrgh,  Pa.,  July 
2,   1918. 

1620.  Greeaon,  William  A.    The  school  censns  and  its  use  in  school  administra- 

tion.   Eilementary  school  Journal,  19 :  14-23,  September  1918. 

Says  that  it  is  our  duty  **  to  so  build  up  a  curriculum  for  the  seyenth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  that  the  child  who  leaves  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade  .  .  .  will  have  some  definite  preparation  for  life  while  at  the  same  time 
boys  and  girls  who  go  on  to  the  senior  high  school  will  have  a  good  .  .  •  prepara- 
tion  for  the  higher  work." 

1621.  Spaulding,  Frank  E.    Cooperation  in  school  administration.    School  re- 

view, 26 :  561-75,  October  1918. 

Emphasizes  the  necessity  of  securing  a  spirit  of  objective  cooperation.  De- 
scribes the  methods  in  vogue  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  etc. 

1622.  William  son,  I.  L.    The  relationship  between  boards  of  education  and 

superintendents.     American  school  board  Journal,  57 :  31-32,  October  • 
1918. 

From  the  superintendent's  standpoint. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1628.  Oray,  William  S.    The  work  of  elementary  school  principals.    Elementary 

school  Journal,  19 :  24-35,  September  1918. 

Says  that  "the  most  important  single  phase  of  the  principars  work  relates 
to  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  classroom  teaching.  Two  methods  are 
followed  by  progressive  principals  in  evaluating  classroom  Instruction :  the  first 
involves  the  measurement  of  the  results  of  teaching  and  the  second  includes  the 
observation  and  criticism  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  teacher." 

1624.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.    The  textbook;  how  to  use  and  Judge  it. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.  xiv,  265  p.  tables,  forms, 
diagrs.    12'. 

"  References  "  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

1625.  An  individualist  on  discipline.    Unpopular  review,  10:285-300,  October- 

December  1918. 

1626.  Kruse,  Paul  J.    The  overlapping  of  attainments  in  certain  sixth,  seventh, 

and  eighth  grades.  New  York  dty.  Teachers  college,  (Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1918.  91  p.  diagrs.  8*.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity.   Contributions  to  education,  no.  92) 

1627.  Lee,  Joseph  B.    Breaking  the  lock  step.    Educational  review,  56 :  149-57, 

September  1918. 

Methods  of  achieving  acceleration  in  public  schools  of  New  York  dty.  Value 
of  early  recognition  of  bright  pupils  in  high  schools. 

1628.  Washbume,  Carleton  W.    Breaking  the  lock  step  In  our  schools.    School 

and  society,  8 :  391-402,  October  5,  1918. 

The   meaning   of   individual   instruction,   plana   that  \iil^«  \M«a  XxNft^  %^^ 
administrative  problems  to  be  met. 
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1629.  Young,   Walter  H.     School  discipline.    Education,  38:   73-78,   Octobtf  ', 


1918. 


( 


Bays  that  teaching  personality,   coapled  with  right  ideals,  is   the  greatest   \ 
factor  in  securing  discipline. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1630.  Patterson,  Herbert  L.     Elcononiy  in  scboolhouse  construction.    American 

school  board  Journal,  57 :  33-34,  October  1918. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  National  association  of  school  accounting 
officers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1918.  The  author  has  been  engineer  io 
charge  of  schoolhouse  construction  for  the  Boston  Schoolhouse  commissloo 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1631.  Ayres,  May.    Healthful  schools ;  how  to  build,  equip,  and  maintain  them, 

by  May  Ayres  .  .  .  Jesse  P.  Williams  .  .  .  and  Thomas  D.  Wood  .  .  . 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [19181    xll,  292  p    1 

front,  plates,  plans.    12*.     (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by    . 

E.  P.  Cubberley) 

Selected  references  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

Sets  forth  what  the  authors  feel  a  school  administrator  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  children  under  his  care. 

1632.  Fidler,  Thurba.    School  lunches.    Rural  school  messenger,  8:  8-15,  Sep- 

tember 1918. 

A  plan  for  a  lunch  box  campaign  in  which  the  whole  school  and  neighborhood 
may  participate. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1633.  Kerby,  C.  Edith.    Wage  earning  school  children  in  Detroit  and  Grand 

Rapids.    Child  labor  bulletin,  7 :  137-45,  August  1918. 

A  study  based  on  the  findings  of  an  investigation  carried  on  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18  by  the  National  Child  labor  committee  for  the  Michigan  child  welfare 
commission. 
'    Deals  with  age,  occupations,  hours  of  labor,  compensation,  etc 

1634.  McFee,  Mrs.  Inez  Nellie.    The  teacher,  the  school  and  the  community. 

New  York,  Cincinnati   [etc.]  American  book  company   [1918]     256  p. 
lllus.  (Incl.  plan)    12*. 

1635.  Meigs,    Grace   L.    The  children's   year   campaign.    Chicago,   American 

medical  association,  1918.    11  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  toI.  71,  pages 
243-46,  July  27,  1018. 

Read  before  the  section  on  diseases  of  children  at  the  sixty-ninth  annual 
session  of  the  American  medical  association,  Chicago,  June  1918. 

1636.  Smith,  Walter  B.    A  program  for  socializing  education.    Eklucational  re- 

view, 56 :  199-214,  October  1918. 

Discusses  the  demands  for  a  class  cooperation  between  the  schoola  and  social 
welfare  agencies. 

1637.  Wilson,  H.  B.     Socializing  the  school.     Sierra  educational  news,  14 :  389- 

91,  September  1918. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

3688.  Alden,  Percy.    The  state  and  the  child.    Contemporary  review,  114:  287- 
53,  September  1918. 

Importance  of  the  cbUd  tL«  ti  ii<atXoii«\  «i««ftt.     Welfare  and  edocatlon  of 
children  in  England. 
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»9.  Ot.  Brit.  Local  government  board.  Intelligence  dept.  Infant  wel- 
fare in  Germany  daring  the  war.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office, 
19ia    37  p.    tables.    8*. 

K).  Slattery,  Margaret.    The  second  line  of  defense ;  a  plea  for  the  men  and 

women  of  to-morrow.    New  York,  Chicago,  Fleming  H.  Revell  company 

[1918]    189  p.    12\ 

The  second  line  consists  of  the  youth  who  remain,  whose  training  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  churches,  and  employers.  Makes  a  vigorous  plea 
for  the  spiritual  care  and  training  of  youth,  calling  parents  and  others  to  their 
duties. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Engleman,  James  Ozro.  Moral  education  In  school  and  home.  Chicago, 
New  York  [etc.]    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1918.    314  p.    12*. 

[2,  Ling,  Fing.    Moral  training  of  school  children  in  war  time.    Pedagogical 

seminary,  25 :  276-302,  September  1918. 

Discusses  the  ethical  yalues  of  war  from  an  educational  point  x>f  yiew,  and 
particularly  those  object  lessons  which  are  exerting  a  profound  Influence  on  the 
character  and  inner  life  of  the  children  upon  whose  education  and  training 
the  future  of  the  world  depends. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

^3.  Atheam,  Walter  S.    The  organization  of  religious  education  within  the 

community.    Religious  education,  13 :  314-27,  October  1918. 

Paper  read  before  the  International  Sunday  school  convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
June  24,  1918.  It  covers  the  ground  of  the  author's  paper  at  the  convention  of 
the  Religious  education  association  in  New  York  on  March  6,  1918. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

\4.  Blumenthal,  William  B.  High  school  students*  part-time  employment 
that  pays.    Colorado  school  journal,  34 :  17-19,  September  1918. 

Vocational  facts  about  the  East  Denver  high  school  for  the  school  year 
1917-18. 

15.  Levitas,  Arnold.    The  teaching  of  printing  in  the  high  school.    Indus- 

trial-arts magazine,  7 :  336-39,  September  1918. 

Alms,  methods  of  teaching,  the  course  of  study,  equipment,  and  the  product. 

16.  Mays,  Arthur  B.    Manual  training  and  vocational  education.    Manual 

training  magazine,  20 :  37-39,  October  1918. 

A' plea  for  manual  training.    Gives  a  few  simple  facts  to  show  that  there  is  no 
inherent  cause  for  antagonism  between  manual  training  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. 
• 

17.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.    Advance  copy  .  .  .  sixth 

annual  report  .  .  .  1918.    6  v.    8'. 

Report  of  committee  on  public  education,  26  p.  Report  of  committee  on 
methods  of  instruction,  84  p.  Report  of  committee  on  retail  salesmanship,  20  p. 
Report  of  committee  on  executive  training,  23  p.  Report  of  committee  on  health 
education,  33  p.     Report  of  committee  on  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor,  23  p. 

18.  Office  training  at  the  R.  H.  Maoy  department  store.    National  association 

of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5 :  459-65,  October  1918. 

A  description  of  the  Instruction  given  and  the  philosophy  which  is  back  of 
the  training. 
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1649.  IT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Emer.^ency  war  training 
for  oxy-acetylene  welders.  June,  1918.  Washington,  €k)vemment  print- 
ing office,  1918.    86  p.    illus.    plates.    8*.    (BuUetin  no.  11) 

1650. .    Emergency  war  training  for  radio  mechanics  and  radio  operators. 

September,  1918.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.    75  p. 
8*.     (BuUeUn  no.  16) 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1651.  Cohen,  I.  David.    Vocational  and  educational  guidance  In  the  school 

Educational  foundations,  30 :  13-19,  September  1918. 

Some  suggestions  and  a  plan  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

1652.  'King,  Charles  A.    Vocational  guidance :  Part  I.  Educational  administra- 

tion and  supervision,  4 :  343-50,  September  1918. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1653.  Caswell,  Iiille7  B.    Brief  history  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  col- 

lege, semicentennial,  1917.  Springfield,  Mass.,  The  F.  A.  Bassette  co., 
printers  [1917]     72  p.    plates.    8*. 

1654.  Chauveau,  Dr,    L'enseignement  profession nel  et  public  de  I'agriculture. 

Nouvelle  revue  (Paris)  36: 114-20,  July  15,  1918. 

1655.  Xnirich,   F.  T.    The  farmer  and   agricultural   instruction  in  the  lilgh 

school.    Wisconsin  Journal  of  edu-i^ation,  50 :  194-98,  September  1918. 

Discusses  the  lack  of  interest  among  farmers  in  agricultural  instruction  in 
the  high  rcbools,  and  suggests  some  ways  and  means  for  overcoming  the  apatbj 
and  indifference  of  the  farmers. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1656.  Bradshaw,  Grace.    The  age  for  teaching  housecraft  in  secondary  schools. 

Journal  of  education  (London)  oO:  528-30,  September  1918. 

1657.  Taber,  C.  W.    The  business  of  the  household.    Philadelphia  and  London, 

J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1918]  438  p.  illus.  8*".  (Lippincott*8  home 
manuals,  ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews) 

Higher  life  and  cultural  wants  In  the  family  budget :  p.  368-79. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1658.  Stevens,  Bertha.    Private  commercial  schools,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

[New  York,  The  Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  Yorkl 
1918.     144  p.    diagrs.    8". 

Report  of  the  Committee  to  Inyestlgnte  private  commercial  schools. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1659.  Alabama.    Dept.  of  education.    Handbook  of  patriotic  Instruction  for 

use  in  the  schools  of  Alabama.  Issued  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Brown  printing  co.,  1918.  151  p. 
dlagr.       S\ 

1660.  Cohen,  I.  David.    Teaching  patriotism  in  the  schools.    Education,  39: 

65-72,  October  1918. 
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1661.  Iiibby,  M.  F.    Suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  state  for  patriotic 

education,  based  upon  exi)erience  in  CJolorado.  Issued  by  the  National 
security  league  .  .  .  New  York  city,  1918.  54  p.  8*.  (Patriotism 
through  education  series) 

1662.  Bingrdahl,  M.  Bobert.    High  school  course  in  citizenship.    School  educa- 

tion, 38:3-6,  October  1918. 

The  content  of  a  course  in  citizenship  for  the  high  schools. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1663.  Courses  in  psychology  for  the  students'  army  training  corps.    Psychologi- 

cal bulletin,  15 :  129-36,  April  1918. 

Report  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Research  council,  presenting  suggestiond 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  content  of  the  following  three 
courses  on  the  psychology  of  war  for  prospective  officers :  I.  The  study  of  human 
action.     II.  Educational  psychology.     III.  The  psychology  of  reasoning. 

1664.  Hitch,  A.  JUL.     Military  training  in  secondary  schools.    Mind  and  body. 

25 :  231-17,  September  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  association  of  secondary  school  principals,  Atlantic 
City,  February  26,  1918. 

Does  not  approve  of  military  training  in  the  high  schools. 

1665.  liing,  Ping.    Military  training  in  the  public  schools.    Pedagogical  semi- 

nary, 25 :  251-75,  September  1918. 

Discusses  first,  laws  and  practices  of  military  training  in  different  school 
systems,  and  second,  military  drill  versus  broad  physical  educatioii  of  seml- 
mlUtary  character. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS, 

1666.  Duffy,  Frank.    The  re-education  of  our  returning  soldiers  after  the  war. 

Educator- journal,  19 :  71-75,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  education  association  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  the 
general  secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  cari>enters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

1667.  Greener,  George  C.    Some  aspects  of  rehabilitation  work  for  disabled 

soldiers.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  325-30,  September  1918.    illua 
Speaks  particularly  of  conditions  in  Canada. 

1668.  Morgan,  Barbara  S.    The  returning  soldier.    North  American  review, 

208 :  524-^,  October  1918. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  soldier.  Describes  the  machinery  of  reconstmo 
tion. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION, 

1669.  Davis,  Jackson.    County  training  schools.    Southern  workman,  47 :  481- 

89,  October  1918. 

Describes  the  county  training  schools  for  negroes,  in  the  Soathem  States—- 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Slater  fund  and  the  General  education  board.  Ilhis- 
trated. 

1670.  Favrot,  Leo  M.    Aims  and  needs  in  negro  public  education  in  Louisiana. 

[Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1918]    26  p.    8*.    (Department  of  education.  State 

of  Louisiana.    Bulletin  no.  2,  September  1918) 

By  the  state  agent  of  rural  schools  for  negroes  under  direction  of  T.  H.  Harrle, 
state  superintendent. 

1671.  Noble,  Stuart  Grayson.    Forty  years  of  the  public  schools  in  Mississippi, 

with  special  reference  to  the  education  of  the  negro..  New  York  dty. 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1918.  142  p.  tables,  dlagrs.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  education, 
DO.  94) 

Bibliography  :  p.  187-88. 
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EDUCATION  OP  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

1672.  American  association  of  instructors  of  the  blind.    Twenty-fourth  bi- 

ennial convention,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1918.  75  p.  8*.  (N.  C 
Abbott,  secretary,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.) 

Contains :  1.  T.  S.  McAloney :  The  new  education  and  itB  relation  to  and 
influence  upon  the  education  of  the  blind,  p.  6-11.  2.  Mabel  R.  Gillis :  Libraxy 
work  for  the  blind  in  relation  to  the  scboola,  p.  12-14.  3.  Adelaide  M.  Carman : 
Musical  training  of  the  blind,  p.  14-16.  4.  J.  T.  Hooper :  *'  Does  the  school 
curriculum  deserve  re-examlnation  ?  "  p.  21-28.  5.  J.  H.  Hlnemon  :  What  degree 
of  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  respects  elementary 
work  is  desirable  ?  p.  24-26.  6.  E.  E.  Bramlctte :  Relation  of  our  courses  to 
courses  maintained  in  classes  for  seeing  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  p.  27-29. 
7.  G.  F.  Ollphant :  Principles  dotormining  what  a  blind  child  shall  be  set  to 
studying,  p.  29-34.  8.  Harold  Moltcr :  Relative  importance  of  the  cultural  and 
the  useful  subjects  as  applied  to  high  nchool  programs,  p.  35-38.  9.  H.  R.  Chap- 
man :  What  we  ought  to  know  about  the  child  we  try  to  teach,  p.  38-42.  10.  S.  P. 
Hayes :  Standard  tests  in  elementary  subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind,  p.  42-54. 
11.  R.  B.  Irwin :  The  public  school  sight-saving  class,  p.  5S-60.  12.  S.  M. 
Green  :  Training  the  blind  pupil  for  citizenship,  p.  65-68. 

1673.  Fitzgerald,  Edith«    Language  building  in  the  primary  grades.     American 

annals  of  the  deaf,  63 :  342-53,  September  1918. 

Language  work  with  the  deaf.  Says  it  should  be  started  in  the  primary 
grades. 

1674.  Wright,  John  D.    Working  suggestions.    American  annals  of  the  deaf, 

63 :  324-42,  September  1918. 

Education  of  the  deaf;  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1675.  Bridgman,  Olga  L.     Some  special  problems  in  abnormal  adolescent  psy- 

chology. Boston  medical  and  surgical  Journal,  179 :  505-10,  October  17, 
1918. 

Reprinted  from  Archives  of  pediatrics,  March  1918. 

1676.  Claghom,  Kate  Holladay.    Juvenile  delinquency  in  rural  New  York. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  199  p.  8*.  (U.  S. 
Children's  bureau.  Dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes,  series 
no.  4.    Bureau  publication  no.  32) 

1677.  Clark,  Willis  W.    A  statistical  study  of  102  truants.    Journal  of  delin- 

quency, 3 :  213-34,  September  1918. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

Study  of  the  personal  history,  heredity,  and  environment  of  102  boys  who 
had  been  habitual  truants  prior  to  their  commitment  to  Whittler  State  school, 
Whittier,  California.    Presents  educational  tests. 

1678.  Hastings,   George  A.-    Registration  of  the  feeble-minded.    Journal  of 

psycho-asthenics,  22 :  136-49,  March  and  June  1918. 

Writer  says  there  are  "  four  places  in  which  many  of  the  feeble-minded  can 
be  detected  early  in  life — the  home,  school,  juvenile  court,  and  the  reformatory. 
Of  these  the  school  is  the  most  important  so  far  as  registration  is  concerned.** 
Gives  a  tentative  form  of  registration. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1679.  Coxen,  James  B.    The  possibilities  for  evening  school  industrial  classes 

under  the  Smith-Hughes  act  Industrial-arts  magazine,  7:405-8,  No- 
vember 19ia 

Discusses  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  essential  factors  involved  In  the  estab> 
iiBhment  ot  evening  school  classca. 
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Finney,  Bobs  L.    Importing  a  German  institution.    School  and  home  edu- 
cation, 38 :  29-31,  October  1018. 
ArgntB  thmt  the  continuation  school  is  a  Gorman  institution. 

Ot.  Brit.  Ministry  of  reconstruction.  Interim  report  of  the  Ck>mmittee 
on  adult  education.  Industrial  and  social  conditions  in  relation  to  adult 
education.    London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.    32  p.    4*. 

U.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Evening  industrial 
schools.  September,  1918.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1918.    55  p.    8*".    (Bulletin  no.  18.    Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  2.) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

Baldwin,  BacheL    The  school  and  the  teaching  of  patriotism.    Public 

libraries,  23 :  361-63,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  School  libraries  section,  American  library  association,  Sara- 
toga, July  6,  1018. 

Relates  to  the  serylce  of  the  school  library  in  teaching  patriotism. 

Horton,  Marion  L.  The  opportunity  of  the  high  school  libriurian.  West- 
em  Journal  of  education,  24 : 1-2,  September  1918. 

Read  at  the  California  library  association  meeting,  Del  Monte,  Jane  19,  1918. 

Hunt,  Clara  WhitehilL    The  child  and  the  book  in  war  times.    English 

journal,  7 :  487-96,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  Library  department  of  the  National  education  association,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  July  1918. 

Walter,  Frank  E.  The  war  and  library  training.  Ldbrary  journal,  48: 
72S-32,  October  1918. 

Read  before  the  professional  training  section  of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion at  Saratoga,  July  6,  1918. 

Shows  the  need  of  libraries  for  trained  service,  and  the  essential  soundness 
of  existing  agencies  for  such  training.  Salaries  must  be  made  higher  in  order 
to  attract  library  workers. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  fall  manual  of  the  United  States  school  garden  army.  Washington, 
1918.    32  p. 

Industrial  arts  In  secondary  schools  in  the  war  emergency.  Washington, 
1918.    31  p.     (Secondary  school  circular,  no.  4,  September  1918) 

The  National  council  of  primary  education.  Report  of  the  second  annual 
meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  27,  1917,  and  the  third  annual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  26,  1918.  Washington,  1918. 
35  p.     (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  26) 

An  outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  gardening.  Designed  to  prepare  for 
supervision  of  school-directed  home  gardens  under  the  plan  of  the 
United  States  School  garden  army.    Washington,  1918.    12  p. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
countries  represented  in  the  International  cojnmission  on  the  teaching 
of  mathematics ;  by  Raymond  Clare  Archibald. .  Washington,  1918.  289 
p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  27) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  October  1^1918. 

Sir  :  With  the  great  war  has  come  a  quickened  appreciation  in  aU 
nations  of  the  value  of  physical  education.  In  France  a  strong  cen- 
tral committee  has  been  formed  to  promote  physical  education.  In 
England  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  provisions  for  physical 
education  are  incorporated  in  the  new  education  law.  In  our  own 
country  eight  States  since  1915  have  enacted  laws  providing  for 
State-wide  physical  education. 

It  is  certain  that  such  legislation  will  be  under  consideration  in 
many  State  legislatures  in  the  immediate  future.  An  analysis  of 
the  State  laws  already  enacted  and  a  summary  of  principles  under- 
lying effective  State  legislation  for  physical  education  have  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  State  inspector  of  physical 
training,  New  York,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Small,  the  bureau's  specialist 
in  school  hygiene  and  physical  education. 

I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RECENT  STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


PART  L 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  STATE   LEGISLATION   FOR 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Since  June,  1915,  eight  States  in  this  country  have  enacted  physical 
education  laws.  The  order  of  adoption  is  as  follows:  Illinois,  June 
26,  1915;  New  York.  May  15,  1916;  New  Jersey,  March  23,  1917; 
Nevada,  March  21,  1917;  Rhode  Island,  April  19,  1917;  California, 
May  26, 1917;  Maryland,  1918;  Delaware,  April  10,1918.  ' 

In  most  instances  the  initial  impulse  to  these  State  laws  for  physi- 
cal education  was  interest  in  military  preparedness,  and  took  the  form 
of  bills  for  military  training  of  high-school  boys.  Investigation  and 
deliberation  resulted  in  convincing  the  legislators  thaf  military  train- 
ing for  high-school  boys  was  less  valuable  even  as  a  measure  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  than  a  sound  system  of  physical  education.  With 
one  exception,  therefore,  all  of  these  States  enacted  laws  providing 
for  compulsory  physical  education  of  all  of  its  school  children.  The 
Nevada  law  is  for  hiijh  schools  onlv. 

In  six  other  States  legislative  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
question,  but  as  yet  legislation  has  not  been  enacted.  These  States 
are:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 

Colorado. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Illinois  law  antedates  all  the  others.  It  provides  for  physical 
training  in  all  of  the  public  schools  and  in  all  of  the  normal  schools 
of  the  State.  Apparently,  no  special  provision  has  been  made  in 
that  State  for  the  operation  of  the  law ;  no  appropriation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  or  the  publication  of  a  syllabus;  and  no 
resources  for  the  employment  of  State  supervisors,  inspectors,  or 
other  administrators  of  physical  education.  It  appears  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  are  not  satisfied  with  the  law,  and  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  amend  it  so  that  it  may  serve  a  more  useful  purpose. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  law,  approved  May  15,  1916,  and  amended  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1918,  provides  that : 

All  male  and  female  pupils,  above  the  age  of  8  years,  in  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State,  shall  receive,  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
courses  of  instruction  therein,  such  physical  training  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  as  the  regents,  after  conference  with  the  military 
training  commission,  may  determine,  during  periods  which  shall  average  at 
least  20  minutes  each  day.  *  *  *  Similar  courses  of  instruction  shall  be 
prescribed  and  maintained  in  private  schools  of  the  State,  and  all  pupils  in 
such  schools  above  8  years  of  age  shall  attend  upon  such  courses;  and  if  such 
courses  are  not  so  established  and  maintained  in  any  private  school,  attendance 
upon  instruction  in  such  school  shall  not  be  deemed  substantially  equivalent 
to  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  ages  in  the  public  school  or  schools  of 
the  city  or  district  In  which  the  child  resides. 

The  administration  of  this  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
is,  of  the  State  department  of  education.  A  bureau  of  physical  train- 
ing has  been  established  as  a  subdivision  of  the  State  military  train- 
ing commission.  .The  State  inspector  of  physical  training,  the  chief 
officer  of  this  bureau,  is  required,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to 
observe  and  inspect  the  work  and  methods  described  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  education  law  relating  to  instruction  in  physical 
training.  The  State  law  in  New  York  also  provides  that  all  public 
schools  in  the  State  employing  special  teachers  of  physical  training, 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents, 
may  receive  financial  support  from  the  State  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  so  employed,  provided  that  half  the  salary 
does  not  exceed  $600,  and  the  law  further  requires  that: 

The  board  of  education  or  trustees  of  every  school  district  in  a  city,  and 
every  union  free  school  district  regularly  employing  10  or  more  teachers,  shall 
employ  a  teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations 
of  the  regents  to  give  such  instruction;  in  every  other  district  of  the  State 
they  shall  require  such  Instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  regu- 
larly employed  to  give  instruction  in  other  subjects  or  by  a  teacher  or  teachers 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  1918,  the  sum  of  $60,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  education  department 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  supervision  and  special  instruction  in 
physical  training  of  teachers  of  other  subjects  who  are  assigned  or 
designated,  as  required  by  law,  to  give  instruction  in  physical 
training.  ^ 

Pursuant  with  the  enactments  of  1916,  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State,  of  New  York  and  the  military  training  commission 
of  that  State  produced  jointly  a  State  Program  and  Syllabus  of 
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J^hysical  Training,  which  in  published  form  covers  about  300  printed 
pages.  In  this  program  and  syllabus,  physical  training  is  inter- 
preted as  covering — 

(1)  Individual  healtli  examination  and  personal  health  instruction  (medical 
inspection) ;  (2)  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  concerning 
the  important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene)  ;  and  (3)  physical 
exercise  as  a  health  habit,  including  gymnastics,  elementary  marching  and 
organized  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  athletics. 

For  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  program  there  is  a 
force  of  inspectors,  consisting  of  a  State  inspector  of  physical  train- 
ing and  nine  assistant  inspectors. 

The  program  and  syllabus  now  operating  in  the  State  of  New 
York  require  six  hours  a  week  in  physical  training  for  every  pupil 
who  comes  under  the  provision  of  the  law. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  physical  education  law  of  New  Jersey  requires  that : 

There  shall  be  established  and  made  a  part  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  State  (New  Jersey)  what  shall  be  knovm  as  "a  course 
in  physical  training."  Such  a  course  shall  be  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades  and  departments  and  shall  include 
exercises,  calisthenics,  formation  drills,  instruction  in  personal  and  community 
health  and  safety  and  in  correcting  and  preventing  bodily  deficiency,  and  such 
other  features  and  details  as  may  aid  in  carrying  out  these  purposes,  together 
with  instruction  as  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  ^s  they 
relate  to  community  and  national  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  developing 
bodily  strength  and  vigor  and  producing  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship; and  in  addition,  for  female  pupils,  Instruction  In  domestic  hygiene.'^Bknrt 
aid,  and  nursing.  To  further  promote  the  aims  of  this  course  any  additional 
requirements  or  regulations  as  to  medical  Inspection  of  school  children  may  be 
Imposed. 

The  New  Jersey  law  prescribes  that  the  State  commissioner  of 
education,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  shall 
prepare  a  course  in  physical  training  in  compliance  with  the  State 
law  and  that  experts  may  be  employed  to  assist  him  in  preparing 
such  courses  of  instruction  and  in  putting  those  courses  into  opera- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

All  children  physically  fit  and  capable  of  doing  so  are  required  to 
take  the  course  in  physical  training  as  provided  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  such  course  is  made  by  law  a  part  of  the  curriculum  pre- 
scribed for  the  several  grades,  and  it  specifies  that  the  conduct  and 
attainment  of  the  pupils  shall  be  marked  as  in  other  courses  or  sub- 
jects, and  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in  connection  therewith  shall 
form  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  promotion  or  graduation. 

The  time  requirement  in  New  Jersey  is  "  at  least  2J  hours  in  each 
school  week." 
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'[^he  law  further  requires  that  all  students  in  the  State  normal 
schools  of  New  Jersey  shall  receive  thorough  instruction  in  physical 
training,  and  that  such  instruction  shall  be  provided  for  all  students 
in  attendance  at  the  State  summer  schools  as  shall  elect  to  take  such 
instruction. 

Instruction  in  courses  of  physical  training  in  New  Jersey  are  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of 
education,  who  is  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  such 
expert  assistants  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
State  law. 

Local  boards  of  education  are  authorized  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  the  local  expense  attending  upon  operating  the  State  law 
of  physical  training,  but  no  special  provision  is  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  State  support  in  local  school 
systems;  the  general  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  money  re- 
garding apportionment  to  teachers  is  effective  in  the  case  of  physical 
training  supervisors  and  teachers. 

The  original  bill  provided  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  the  State  board  of 
education  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and  made  it  a  law  that  the 
sum  of  $12,000  be  provided  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  that 
purpose  for  the  year  1918. 

Pursuant  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation and  the  State  board  of  education  of  New  Jersey  have  pro- 
duced and  published  a  State  Program  and  Syllabus  of  Physical 
Education. 

NEVADA. 

The  physical  training  law  for  the  State  of  Nevada  was  approved 
on  March  21,  1917.    This  act  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  in  «oDtrol  of 
public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide  for  courses  of  instruc- 
tion  designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  In  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war.    Such  instruction  shall  include: 

(1)  Physical  training  designed  to  secure  health,  vigor,  and  physical  sovnd- 
ness  of  the  pupil ;  (2)  instruction  relative  to  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  such  instruction  to  Inculcate  a  love 
of  country  and  a  disposition  to  serve  the  country  effectively  and  loyally. 

Sec  2.  All  boards  of  education  or  honrds  of  school  trustees  of  county  or  dis- 
trict high  schools  offering  a  four  years'  high-school  course  are  hereby  empowered 
to  employ  teachers  of  physical  training  who  shall  devote  all  or  part  of  their 
time  to  physical  instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Sex;.  3.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  said  physical  training 
instructors,  there  shall  be  levied  on  the  passage  of  this  act  an  ad  valorem  tax 
of  5  mills  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State. 
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The  superintendent  of  education  for  the  State  of  Nevada  has  issued 
a  program  and  syllabus  for  physical  training,  pursuant  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

This  Nevada  law  has  the  advantage  of  providing  an  assured  in- 
come through  its  ad  valorem  tax  for  the  assistance  of  the  various 
high  schools  and  the  payment  of  salaries  of  their  teachers  of  physical 
training.  It  apparently  does  not  provide  any  administrative  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may 
more  effectively  direct,  supervise,  and  inspect  the  operation  of  the 
State  Program  of  Physical  Education.  The  law  unfortunately  leaves 
out  of  consideration  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  in  which 
physical  training  is  even  more  important  than  in  secondary  schools. 
This  deficiency  is  met  in  part  at  least  through  the  authority  of  the 
State  department  of  education,  which  has  made  physical  training  a 
requirement  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

On  April  19,  1917,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  ap- 
proved a  law  to  provide  physical  training  for  school  children,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

AU  children  above  the  age  of  8  years,  attending  public  schools  or  such  other 
schools  as  are  managed  and  controUed  by  the  State,  shaU  receive  therein  instruc- 
tion and  the  practice  in  physical  training  under  such  regulations  as  the  State 
board  of  education  may  prescribe  or  approve  during  periods  which  shall  average 
at  least  20  minutes  in  each  school  day.  No  private  ^hool  or  prtvate  Instruction 
shaU  be  approved  by  any  school  committee  •  •  •  as  subetantlall^equiva- 
lent  to  that  required  by  law  of  a  chUd  attending  a  public  school  in  zhe  same 
city  and  town  unless  instruction  and  practice  In  physical  training  similar  to 
that  required  in  the  public  school  shall  be  given. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  introducing  such  course  of  instruction,  the 
sum  of  $500,  or  such  sum  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Pursuant  with  this  act  of  the  legislature  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion has  issued  a  syllabus  for  physical  education  in  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island. 

This  syllabus  is  concerned  with  (1)  the  provision  of  the  health  and 
sanitary  environment  of  pupils;  (2)  a  personal  health  examination 
and  instruction  for  each  pupil  at  least  oriSe  a  year  by  a  pBysician 
and  specialist  and  daily  inspection  by  the  parent  and  teacher;  (3) 
class  instruction  concerning  the  important  facts  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  for  all  children  and  all  grades;  (4)  exercises  including  such 
motor  activities  as  marching,  gymnastics,  and  supervised  play  and 
recreation.  * 

The  general  plan  and  syllabus  of  physical  education  for  the  schools 
of  Rhode  Island  cover  110  printed  pages. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  provision  made  in  this  law  for  the  ex- 
pense of  enforcing  this  requirement  in  physical  edwc^XKoT^  Vj  ^Qw^ 
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board  of  education  in  the  State  of  Khode  Island;  no  provision  for 
State  support  of  local  school  systems  or  for  the  employment  of 
special  teachers;  and  no  provision  for  administrative  machinery  for 
supervision,  direction,  or  inspection  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  Un- 
less some  such  support  is  given,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  law  will 
not  be  particularly  productive  in  Shode  Island. 

The  physical  education  law  will  be  codified  with  other  laws  dealing  with 
provisions  for  the  safety  and  health  of  school  children.  The  law  is  mandatory, 
has  been  put  into  effect,  and  is  being  complied  with  throughout  the  State.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  section  of  the  original  bill  carrying  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  special  State  supervision  and  inspection  was  not  enacted  into  law. 
A  State  supervisor  devoting  full  time  to  supervision  and  inspection  could  do 
much  to  accelerate  progress. 

CALIFORNIA* 

On  May  26,  1917,  an  act  providing  for  physical  education  became 
A  law  in  the  State  of  California. 

This  law  provides  that  the  school  authorities  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  elementary  and  secondary,  shall  prescribe  suitable 
courses  of  physical  education  for  all  pupils,  except  such  as  may  be 
excused  from  such  training  on  account  of  physical  disability. 

The  California  law  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  every  county  and  city,  and  of  every  board  of  education, 
board  of  school  trustees,  and  high-school  board,  to  enforce  the  courses 
of  physical  education  prescribed  by  the  proper  authority,  and  to 
require  that  such  physical  education  be  given  in  the  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction  or  control. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  time  requirement  in  California  shall 
"  average  20  minutes  in  each  school  day,"  and  in  the  se;*ondary  schools 
"  at  least  two  hours  each  week  while  that  school  is  in  session." 

This  law  requires  that,  if  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  school 
system  is  suflScient,  there  shall  be  employed  a  competent  supervisor 
or  such  special  teachers  of  physical  education  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  enactment  further  specifies  that  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  require  a  course  in  physical  training  in  all  the  normal  schools 
of  the  State  and  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education  shall 
prescribe  a  course  in  physical  education  for  such  schools  and  shall 
make  the  completion  of  such  course  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Under  this  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education — 

(1)  To  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  secure  the  establishment  of  courses  in  physical  education  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
(2)  to  appoint  a  State  supervisor  of  physical  education  •  •  •  ;  (3)  to  com- 
pile, or  cause  to  be  compiled  or  printed,  a  manual  in  physical  education  for 
distribution  to  teachers  in  the   public  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  California  law. 

The  preliminary  program  indicates  that  the  State  supervisor  will 
produce  for  that  State  a  thorough  and  carefully  developed  curri- 
culum. The  present  emphasis  in  California  seems  to  be  directed  to- 
ward the  training  of  teachers,  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  successful  development  of  a  State- wide  program 
of  physical  education. 

The  chief  handicap  of  the  California  plan  is  the  inadequate  finan- 
cial support,  unless  th§  legislature  does  better  than  $10,000  a  year 
for  the  supervision,  direction,  and  administration  of  physical  edu- 
cation throughout  the  State. 

MARYLAND. 

The  physical  training  act,  which  is  now  a  law  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, was  introduced  before  the  senate  of  that  State  on  March  22, 
1918. 

This  law  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  There  shall  be  established  and  provided  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  and  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the  State,  physical  education  and 
training  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  during  the  following  minimum  periods:  A. 
In  the  elementary  public  schools  at  least  15  minutes  in  each  school  day  and 
also  at  least  one  hour  of  directed  play  outside  of  regular  classroom  work  in 
each  school  week.  B.  In  public  high  schools  at  least  one  hour  in  each  school 
week  and  also  at  least  two  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  for  all  pupils 
outside  of  regular  classroom  work  in  each  school  week. 

The  law  of  Maryland  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor 
of  physical  education  whose  duties  shall  be  to  direct  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law  under  the  direction  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools.  The  State  board  of  education  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  such  other  assistants,  both  clerical 
and  professional,  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools  as  necessary  in  the  administration  and  surpervision  of 
physical  education. 

The  law  further  provides  Chat  the  State  supervisor  of  physical 
education  immediately  after  his  appointment  shall  organize  his 
work  and  shall  formulate  the  necessary  and  proper  plans,  courses, 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  in  the  State  law  for 
physical  training. 

In  view  of  the  great  resources  which  Maryland  possesses  in  its  highly 
trained  and  public-spirited  citizens  prominent  in  the  health  educa- 
tional movements  of  our  Nation,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Maryland 
will  produce  an  effective  and  far-reaching  plan  for  the  physical 
education  of  her  school  children* 
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tlon  as  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  as  they  relate  to 
community  and  national  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  developing  bodily 
strength  and  vigor,  and  producing  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  citizenship,  and 
in  addition,  for  female  pupils,  instruction  in  domestic  hygiene,  first  aid,  and 
nursing." 

Nevada, — "  Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  in  con- 
trol of  public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide  for  courses  of  in- 
struction designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  lo 
time  of  i)eace  and  in  time  of  war.  Such  instruction  shall  include:  (1)  Physical 
training  designed  to  secure  the  health,  vigor,  and  physical  soundness  of  the 
pupil;  (2)  instruction  relative  to  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  such  instruction  to  inculcate  a  love  of  country 
and  a  disposition  to  serve  the  country  effectively  and  loyally/' 

Rhode  Island, — No  reference  to  purpose  in  the  act  but  the  syllabus  of  the 
State  department  of  education  states :  "  Physical  education  may  be  defined  as 
including  healthful,  sanitary  environment;  medical  inspection;  Instruction  in 
physiology  and  hygiene;  and  exercise  in  the  form  of  such  motor  activities  as 
marching,  gynmastics,  dancing,  supervised  play,  and  athletics."  "  The  general 
aim  of  physical  education  is  social  efficiency,  which  includes  such  specific  aims 
as  organic  health  and  vigor,  normal  physical  development,  freedom  from  physical 
defects,  efficient  motor  control,  grace,  agility,  endurance,  and  general  physical 
fitness ;  alertness,  courage,  Judgment,  initiative,  imagination,  obedience,  honesty, 
unselfishness,  cooperation,  and  loyalty." 

n.  SCOPE. 

Included  in  this  term,  as  shown  by  the  several  acts,  are  the  following  Items : 

1.   PRESCRIPTION  OF  AGE  OR  GRADE  LIMITS. 

New  York. — All  male  and  female  pupils  above  the  age  of  8  years  In  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.     (Including  private  schools.) 

California. — All  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  except  pupils  who 
may  be  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability;  and  all  high-school  pupils 
except  pupils  regularly  enrolled  in  high-school  cadet  companies  and  pupils 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disabilities.  By  implication  all  normal  school 
students  are  included. 

New  Jersey. — Every  pupil,  excepting  kindergarten  pupils,  attending  public 
schools  of  this  State,  including  normal  schools,  in  so  far  as  he  or  she  is  physi- 
cally fit  and  capable  of  doing  so,  which  fitness  shall  l>e  determined  by  the  medi- 
cal inspector,  shall  take  the  course  in  physical  training,  and  such  course  shall 
be  part  of  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  several  grades. 

Illinois. — All  children  in  all  grades  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  State,  including  normal  schools. 

Maryland. — All  pupils  of  all  grades  in  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the 
State. 

Nevada. — High-school  pupils  only. 

Rhode  Island. — All  children  above  the  age  of  8  years  attending  public  schools 
or  such  other  schools  as  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

2.   CREDIT   AND  GRADUATION. 

California. — Completion  of  such  course  is  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

New  Jersey. — CJonduct  and  attainment  of  the  pupils  shall  be  marked  as  in 
other  courses  or  subjects,  and  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  connection  therewith 
shall  form  part  of  the  requirement  for  promotion  and  graduation,  , 
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8.  TIMS  BBQT7IBEMKNT8. 

New  York. — ^Periods  shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  per  day. 

California. — Periods  shall  average  20  minutes  per  day  for  elementary  schools 
and  at  least  2  hours  each  week  for  secondary  schools. 

New  Jersey. — ^Time  shall  aggregate  at  least  2)  hours  in  eadi  school  week. 

Illinois. — ^Not  less  than  1  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  the  school 
year. 

Maryland. — ^In  the  elementary  public  schools  at  least  15  minutes  In  each 
school  day  and  also  at  least  1  hour  of  directed  play  outside  of  regular  classroom 
work  In  each  school  week. 

In  public  high  schools,  at  least  1  hour  in  each  school  week  and  also  at  least 
2  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  for  all  pupils  outside  of  regular  classroom 
work  in  each  school  week. 

Rhode  Island. — Shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  in  each  school  day. 

4.    AUTHOBPTY   PBSSCBIBnTQ   C0X7B8B8. 

New  York. — The  regents,  after  conference  with  the  military  training  com- 
mission. 

California. — ^The  State  board  of  education. 

New  Jersey. — Prepared  by  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education.    May  employ  experts  to  assist. 

Delaware. — ^The  character  and  method  of  physical  training  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  as  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  A  "  Physical  Training 
Commission  "  is  created  to  **  devise  a  system  of  physical  training,  and  inaugu- 
rate the  same  In  the  schools  of  the  State  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education."  "The  functions  of  said  commission  shall  cease  when  a 
system  of  physical  training  shall  have  been  inaugurated.** 

Illinois. — Local  boards  of  education. 

Maryland. — State  supervisor  of  physical  education,  under  direction  of  State 
superintendent,  with  approval  of  State  board  of  education. 

Nevada. — Local  boards  of  education. 

Rhode  Island. — State  board  of  education. 

5.   AUTHORITY  ENFORCING  COURSES. 

New  York. — State  commissioner  of  education. 
Ca W/of7iia.— State  board  of  education. 
New  Jersey. — State  commissioner  of  education. 
Delaware. — State  board  of  education. 
Illinois. — ^Local  boards  of  education. 
Maryland. — State  board  of  education. 
Nevada. — Local  boards  of  education. 
Rhode  Island. — State  board  of  education. 

6.    SUPEBVISION. 

New  York. — State  military  commission  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove 
an  inspector  of  physical  training  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $5,000  a  year  and 
other  assistants,  clerks,  and  employees  at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 

California. — The  State  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  State  supervisor 
of  physical  education  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $3,000;  and,  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriation  provided,  may  employ  such  expert  and  clerical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
90211  •— 19 3 
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New  Jersey. — State  commissioner  of  education  has  general  superrlslon  and 
direction.  He  ahall  appoint  such  expert  assistants  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
State  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

D.elatoare. — ^No  provision  other  than  State  board  of  education. 

Maryland, — ^The  State  board  of  education,  upon  recommendatiOQ  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  appoint  a  supervisor  of  pliysical  edacatloo 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools. 

7.  DUTIES  OF  STATE  SUPEBVISOB  OF  PHYSICAL  B>U0ATI01f. 

New  York. — ^Not  specified.    Assigned  by  State  military  commission. 

California, — ^To  have  general  supervision.  Shall  exorcise  general  control 
over  all  athletic  activities  of  the  public  schools.  Shall  advise  mAuxA  oiBciaU, 
school  boards,  and  teachers  In  matters  of  physical  education.  Shall  visit  and 
investigate  the  worlt  in  physical  education. 

Maryland. — To  direct  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  Shall  fonnu- 
late  the  necessary  and  proper  plans,  courses,  and  regulations  for  carrying  oat 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

8.   LOCAL    SUPERVISION. 

New  York. — ^No  specific  provision,  except  Uiat  special  teachers  of  physical 
training  are  authorized.  In  the  amendment  of  1918,  it  is  provided  that  the 
education  department  may  provide  for  the  supervision  and  special  instmctioD 
In  physical  training  of  teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  instruction  in  other 
subjects  who  are  assigned,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  give  instraction  in 
physical  training. 

California. — When  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  school  district  or  municipality 
is  sulficient,  there  shall  be  employed  a  "  competent  supervisor  and  such  special 
teachers  of  physical  education  as  may  be  necessary.** 

9.   PBOVISIONS  AS  TO  TEACHEB8. 

New  York. — "When  the  number  of  pupils  In  the  city  or  school  district 
*  *  *  is  sufiicient "  there  shall  be  employed  "  a  competent  teacher  or  teach- 
ers to  give  such  instructions.**  "  The  trustees  or  boards  of  education  of  two  or 
more  contiguous  districts  in  the  same  supervisory  district,  when  authorized  or 
directed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  may  join  in  the  employment  of  a 
competent  teacher."  The  amendment  of  1918  clarifies  and  improves  the  pro- 
vision as  follows:  The  board  of  education  or  trustees  of  every  school  district 
in  a  city  and  every  union  free  school  district  regularly  employing  10  or  more 
teachers  shall  employ  a  teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under 
the  regulations  of  the  regents  to  give  such  instructions ;  in  every,  other  district 
of  the  State,  they  shall  require  such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or 
teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  Instruction  in  other  subjects  or  by  a 
teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the 
regents.    Contiguous  districts  may  Join  forces. 

California. — Essentially  the  same  as  New  York  provision  before  amendment 
No  definition  of  "  sufficient  *'  number  or  of  "  competent  **  teacher  bnt  the  pro- 
vision for  Joint  employment  by  contiguous  districts  Is  purely  permissive  and  no 
discretion  to  direct  such  union  is  lodged  with  any  authority  al)ove  tlie  local 
authorities  concerned. 

New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island. — ^No  provision  for  fliiecial 
teachers.    Power  is  implicit  in  general  school  law. 
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Nevada, — ^Employment  of  special  teachers  of  physical  training  Is  authorized 
In  all  high  schools  offering  a  four-year  high-school  course.  They  shall  devote 
all  or  part  of  their  time  to  physical  Instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

10.  qualh-ications  and  pbepabation  of  tbachebs. 
(Special  tMkchert  and  regoUr  teachers.) 

New  York, — Special  teachers  must  be  qualified  and  duly  Ucepsed  under  the 
regulations  of  the  regents. 

First  paragraph  of  item  7  (above)  authorizes  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion to  make  provision  for  the  special  Instruction  in  physical  training  of  regular 
teachers  assigned  to  teach  physical  training. 

California, — ^The  State  board  of  education,  in  standardizing  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  several  normal  schools  of  the  State,  shall  prescribe 
a  course  in  physical  education  and  shall  make  completion  of  such  a  course  a 
requirement  for  graduation. 

New  Jer$ey, — ^The  State  board  of  education  shall  adopt  regulations  fixing  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  in  physical  training,  and  shall  require  all 
students  at  the  State  normal  schools  to  receive  thorough  instruction  in  such 
courses,  and  shall  provide  such  Instruction  for  such  students  in  attendance  at 
the  State  summer  schools  as  may  elect  to  take  such  instruction. 

niinoia. — The  curriculum  in  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  shall  contain  a 
regular  course  of  physical  education  and  training  for  teachers. 

Nevada, — ^Provides  for  specially  licensed  teachers  of  physical  training. 

11.  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

No  specific  reference  to  medical  Inspection  except  in  New  Jersey  law,  where 
it  is  written :  '*  To  further  promote  the  alms  of  this  course  (physical  training), 
any  additional  requirements  or  regulations  as  to  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  may  be  Imposed;**  and  "physical  fitness  (for  physical  training)  shall 
be  determined  by  the  medical  Inspector." 

In  New  York,  California,  and  Rhode  Island,  however,  medical  inspection  in 
the  sense  of  medlco-physlcal  examination,  preventive  hygiene,  and  corrective 
follow-up  work  are  assumed  In  the  administration  of  the  law  as  essential  con- 
ditions to  effective  physical  training. 

12.   FINANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

All  make  appropriations  for  expenses  of  administration.  New  York  and 
Nevada  only  provide  for  State  subsidies  to  local  boards. 

New  York. — The  commissioner  of  education  shall  apportion  to  each  dty  and 
school  district  In  which  physical  training  is  maintained  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  the  salary  paid  to  each  special  teacher  of  physical  training;  provided, 
**that  the  entire  amount  apportioned  on  account  of  a  single  teacher  during  a 
school  year  shall  not  exceed  $600 ;  **  and  provided  further,  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  and  the  instruction  are  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education 
as  meeting  the  standards  prescribed  and  as  conforming  to  the  law  and  the 
regulations  of  the  regents. 

Nevada. — In  order  to  assist  In  the  payment  of  salaries  of  physical-training 
instructors,  there  is  levied  a  special  ad  valorem  tax  of  5  mills  on  the  hundred 
dollars.  The  apportionment  is  made  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  on  the  basis  of  $300  for  each  100  pupils  or  fraction  thereof  enrolled 
in  any  high  school  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  act 
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18.  HDATION   TO  MHJTABY   TBAININO. 

Keto  York, — ^The  mllitaiy  training  commission  performs  two  functions  rela- 
tive to  physical  training : 

(1)  Appoints  State  pliysical  training  supervisor  and  assistants. 

(2)  Advises  and  confers  with  the  board  of  regents  as  to  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  physical  training  and  as  to  preparation  for  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship. 

The  military-training  commission  prescribes  and  directs  military  trainiiig 
for  boys  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 

CiMfomia. — "Pupils  regularly  enrolled  in  high-sdiool  cadet  companies'* 
are  exempted  from  prescribed  physical  training. 

New  Jersey. — If  the  State  board  of  education  or  any  school  district  or 
municipality  shall  determine  that  the  course  in  physical  training  as  prescribed 
for  male  pupils  in  the  high  schools  shall  include  military  training,  such  a  course 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  adjutant  general 
and  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  physical  training  for  male  pupils.  All  male 
pupils  in  the  high  school  shall  be  required  to  take  this  course,  excepting  boys 
physically  unfit,  as  determined  by  the  medical  inspector,  or  whose  parents  may 
have  conscientious  scruples  against  military  training. 

Provision  is  made  for  each  school  district  to  decide  by  referendum  upon  the 
inclusion  of  military  training  in  the  event  that  the  State  board  of  education 
does  not  include  military  training  In  the  course  in  physical  training. 

Nevfj^da, — Section  1  shows  that  this  act  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  military 
training  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  physical  training  that 
shall  be  preparatory  to  military  training  or  dvic  efficiency. 


PART  III. 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION. 


The  enactment  of  an  adequate  and  effective  State  law  for  physical 
education  requires  a  clear  understanding  of  three  things:  The  ob- 
jects to  be  secured  through  physical  education;  the  processes  and  ac- 
cessories necessary  for  securing  these  objects;  the  specific  provisions 
that  must  be  incorporated  in  the  legislative  measure. 

I.  Obviously  the  object  of  a  State  law  for  physical  education  is  to 
secure  the  development  of  the  potential  physical  capacity  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  State ;  to  make  them  physically,  morally,  and  socially 
fit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  joy  of  wholesome  living. 
Quite  as  obviously,  no  system  of  education,  however  broadly  con- 
ceived, can  do  this  single-handed.  Education  is  but  one  of  the  social 
agencies  involved  in  the  successful  upbringing  of  youth.  Good  hous- 
ing, adequate  food,  and  sane  regulation  of  juvenile  labor  are  equally 
necessary.  Without  these  cooperative  conditions,  any  system  of 
physical  education  can  be  only  partially  successful  in  its  appointed 
task  of  developing  the  physical  capacity  of  the  youth  of  the  State; 
but  an  adequate  and  effective  system  of  physical  education  will  surely 
stimulate  the  development  of  these  other  agencies  in  a  State. 

II.  The  processes  and  accessories  by  which  the  development  of 
physical  capacity  may  be  classified  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  follows: 

1.  Processes, 

{a)  Sufficient  physical  activity  of  the  right  character  to  insure  de- 
velopment of  strength,  endurance,  agility,  and  trained  control  of  the 
muscular  powers ;  and  the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  courage,  self- 
control,  self-subordination,  cooperation,  and  initiative. 

(6)  Training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  the  individual  may  know  how  to  take  care  of  his 
"  animal  machine  "  and  may  reverence  it  as  a  servant  for  high  pur- 
poses. 

2,  Accessories. 

{a)  Physical  examination — the  charting,  as  it  were,  of  each  in- 
dividual's physical  character — repeated  at  sufficiently  frequently  in- 
tervals to  secure  a  record  of  growth  and  physical  status. 
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(6)  Provision  for  correction  of  deficient  bodily  conditions  that  im- 
pair health  and  development. 

({?)  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  exercise  appropriate  to 
varying  ages  and  varying  physical  and  mental  status  of  children  and 
youth. 

{d)  Sanitary  school  environment,  including  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment. 

{e)  Organization  and  management  of  the  daily  school  program 
and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  interest  of  health  and  vigor. 

m.  The  legislative  provision  necessary  to  an  effective  State 
system  of  physical  education  will  include  the  following : 

1.  A  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  law  (see 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Cal.,  R.  L). 

2.  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  oi  the  law. 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible.  Two  things  are  essen- 
tial— 

(a)  State  direction  and  supervision.  The  best  plan  is  a  State 
director  of  physical  education  with  the  rank  of  deputy  or  assistant 
State  superintendent.  His  powers  and  duties  must  not  be  narrowly 
defined.    (N.  Y.,  Cal,  Md.) 

(6)  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by  authoriz- 
ing the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  out  of  the  general  school  funds. 

3.  Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  aU  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  State.    . 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  public 
schools. 

(6)  All  children  in  institutional  and  private  schools.  (N.  Y., 
E.  I.) 

(c)  All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained.    (N.  J.,  Cal.) 

(d)  All  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.  This  may  be 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  as  to 
make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18 ;  or  it  may  be  secured 
by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  municipal  play- 
grounds, boy  scouts.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  At- 
tempts at  precise  definition  in  the  law  should  be  avoided.  It  should 
be  left  as  an  administrative  problem  under  general  authorization. 

(N.  y.) 

4.  A  minimum  time  requirement  for  physical  education  of  one 
hour  each  day.  It  should  be  explicit  that  this  is  the  minimum  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encouraged  to  increase  the  time  devoted  to 
play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours.    For 
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idiildren  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  that  are 
ipproved  by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equivalent  to 
prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  accepted  as  f  ulfiU- 
ng,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements  in  physical 
ducation. 

5.  There  should  be  a  carefully  drawn  provision  authorizing  and 
-equiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  under 
pecified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  organi- 
iation  of  the  State.  A  State  with  a  county  unit  orgaipiization  would 
equire  county  supervisors ;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would  re- 
[uire  district  supervision.  City  systems  would  require  both  super- 
visors and  special  teachers — ^the  latter  for  intermediate  and  high 
chools  at  least.  By  specified  conditions  is  meant  that  a  supervisor 
hould  be  required  for  a  given  imit  of  school  population,  the  size 
>f  the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

6.  Provision  for  State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
>ayment  of  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers.  (N.  Y., 
^ev.). 

7.  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education  to  fix 
{ualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
icenses  for  the  same. 

8.  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparation  of 
ill  teachers  both  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  school.  The 
essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teachers'  education  should 
>e  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

9.  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
he  service  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the 
>rogram  of  physical  education  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.). 

10.  Provision  requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  education 
LS  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  that  satisfactory  progress 
n  physical  education  be  a  condition  to  promotion  and  graduation. 
[N.  J.,  Cal.). 

11.  Effective  provision  for  coordinating  medical  and  sanitary 
supervision  of  schools  with  the  physical  education.  Otherwise  such 
jssential  factors  in  a  complete  program  of  physical  education  as  de- 
bection  and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  will  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
medical  inspection  laws  will  need  to  revise  and  extend  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  insure  effective 
coordination. 

12.  If,  as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enacted,  reference  is  made  to 
military  training,  the  interrelations  should  be  clearly  recognized.  A 
system  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all  the 
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essentials  of  premilitary  training:  development  of  sound  physical 
condition,  training  in  care  of  one's  physical  self,  training  in  co- 
operation, respect  for  discipline.  Drill  in  tactics  and  the  manual  of 
arms  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  the  course 
in  physical  education.  If  military  training  is  authorized  in  the  law, 
then  the  State  director  of  physical  education  should  be  authorized  and 
required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan  of  military 
training  and  to  accept  it  as  substitute  for  physical  education  only  in 
so  far  as  it  includes  the  health,  vigor,  and  endurance  producing  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  education  program. 


PART  IV. 

COPIES  OF  STATE  LAWS  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  0/  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly :  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  education  and  of 
all  boards  in  charge  of  educational  institutioas  supported  wholly  or  partially  by 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  physical  education  and  training  of  pupils  of  such 
public  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  all  grades,  and  to  include  such 
physical  education  and  training  in  the  courses  of  instruction  regularly  taught 
therein. 

Section  2.  All  boards  of  education  and  managing  boards  of  such  educational 
institutions  shall  make  proper  and  suitable  provisions  in  the  schools  and  in- 
stitutions under  their  jurisdiction  for  such  physical  education  and  training  for 
not  less  than  one  (1)  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  the  school  year. 

Section  3.  The  curriculum  in  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  shall  contain 
a  regular  course  of  physical  education  and  training  for  teachers,  the  said  course 
to  be  taught  not  less  than  one  (1)  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  each 
term  of  school. 

Approved  June  26,  1915. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Law  of  1916.  as  amended  in  1918. 

Section  695.  Instruction  in  physical  training  and  kindred  subjects. — All 
male  and  female  pupils  above  the  age  of  8  years  in  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  shall  receive  as  part  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  instruction 
therein  such  physical  training  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation as  the  regents  after  conference  with  the  military  training  commission 
may  determine,  during  periods  which  shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  in 
each  school  day.  Pupils  above  such  age  attending  the  public  schools  shall  be 
required  to  attend  upon  such  prescribed  courses  of  instruction. 

The  board  of  education  or  trustees  of  every  school  district  in  a  city  and  every 
union  free  school  district  regularly  employing  10  or  more  teachers  shall  em- 
ploy a  teacher  or  teachers  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of 
the  regents  to  give  such  instruction;  in  every  other  district  of  the  State  they 
shall  require  such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  teachers,  regularly 
employed  to  give  Instruction  In  other  subjects  or  by  a  teacher  or  teachers 
qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents.  The  boards 
of  education  or  trustees  of  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  In  the  same  super- 
visory district,  however,  may  join  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher  qualified 
and  duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of  the  regents  to  give  such  Instruction; 
and  the  salary  of  such  teacher  and  the  exi)enses  Incurred  on  account  of  such  In- 
struction shall  be  apportioned  by  the  district  superintendent  among  such  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  assessed  valuation  thereof,  and  as  so  apportioned  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  each  of  such  districts.  Similar  courses  of  Instruction  «S\«L\N.>a^ 
prescribed  and  maintained  In  private  schools  In  the  State,  «Lii"QL  «\\  ^\i^>X^  Va. 
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such  schools  over  8  yeara  of  age  shall  attend  upon  such  courses;  and  if  sucb 
courses  are  not  so  established  and  maintained  in  any  private  school,  attendanee 
upon  instruction  in  such  school  shall  not  be  deemed  substantially  equivalent 
to  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  ages  in  the  public  school  or  schools  of 
the  city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides. 

Whenever  the  regents  shall  adopt  recommendations  of  the  military  training 
coDunission  in  relation  to  the  establishment  in  elementary  and  second&T; 
schools  of  habits,  customs  and  methods  adapted  to  the  development  of  correct 
physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  dis- 
ciplined initiative,  sense  of  duty  and  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership, 
as  provided  In  the  military  law,  the  regents  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  Roch 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  so  adopted 

Section  696.  Rules  of  regents. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regents  to  adopt 
rules  determining  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  courses  of  physical  trainlns 
provided  for  in  this  article,  the  period  of  instruction  in  each  of  such  course!) 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  attendance  upon  such  courses  of  instruction, 
and  relating  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  military  training 
commission  when  adopted  by  the  regents  as  provided  for  in  this  article. 

Section  697.  State  aid  for  teachers  employed. — ^The  commissioner  of  edn- 
cation,  in  the  annual  apportionment  of  State  school  moneys,  shall  apportion 
therefrom  to  each  city  and  school  district  on  account  of  courses  of  instmctloo 
as  provided  in  this  article,  established  and  maintained  In  the  schools  of  soch 
city  or  district  during  the  school  year  or  any  part  thereof,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  salary  paid  to  each  teacher  qualified  and  duly  licensed  under  the 
regulations  of  the  regents  to  give  Instruction  In  siich  courses,  but  the  entire 
amount  apportioned  on  account  of  a  single  teacher  during  a  school  year  shall 
not  exceed  $G00.    Such  apportionments  shall  be  made  out  of  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated therefor,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  apportionments 
of  public  money  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State.    Such  apportionments  shall 
not  be  made  unless  such  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
missioners of  education  and  the  Instruction  therein  shall  meet  the  standardi 
prescribed  and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  the  rales  of  the 
regents  of  the  university  In  respect  thereto.     If  two  or  more  districts  shiU 
Jointly  employ  a  teacher  thus  qualified  to  give  such  courses  of  instruction,  the 
commissioner  of  education  shall  apportion  a  like  amount  on  account  of  the 
salary  paid  to  the  teacher,  which  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school  district! 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  each  district  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  courses  of  instruction. 

Law  of  1918,  ch.  442.  Section  2,  provides  as  follows: 

The  education  department  may  provide  for  the  supervision  and  special  in- 
struction in  physical  training  of  teachers  regularly  employed  to  give  instructloD 
in  other  subjects,  who  are  assigned  or  designated  as  required  by  this  act  by 
boards  of  education  or  trustees  to  give  instruction  in  physical  training  to  the 
children  attending  the  schools  under  the  management  of  such  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  trustees  in  which  such  teachers  are  employed.  The  sum  of  $60,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  effective  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

MILITAKY   TRAINING   LAW,   STATE  OF    NEW  TORK« 

Law  of  1016,  as  ameDded  in  1917  and  1918. 

Section  26.  Military  training  commission,  its  assistants,  employees  and  esh 
penses. — A  military  training  commission  for  the  State  is  hereby  established 
composed  of  the  major  general  commanding  the  National  Guard  ex  officio,  who 
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shall  be  chairman  of  the  eommission,  a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  and  a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.    The  appointed  members  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  years. 

The  commission  shall  meet  at  such  places  within  the  State  at  such  stated 
times  as  it  determines  and  other  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman  or  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission  at  a  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  call. 

The  commissioners  shall  not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such,  but  they  shall  be  paid'their  traveling  expenses  actually  and  necessarily 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  commissioners. 

The  commission  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  an  inspector  of  physi- 
cal training  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $5,000  a  year  and  other  assistants  and 
clerks  and  employees  at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  containing  a 
summary  of  the  business  transacted  with  a  statement  in  detail  of  its  expendi- 
tures. 

Section  27.  Physical  and  dUcipUnary  training  in  sohooU;  military  training. — 
(1)  The  military  training  commission  shall  advise  and  confer  with  the  board 
ef  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  physical  training  to  be  prescribed  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  provided  in  the  education  law. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  and  comprehensively  prepare  the  boys  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship, 
it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  military  training  commission  to  recommend  from 
time  to  time  to  the  board  of  regents  the  establishment  in  such  schools,  of  habits, 
customs,  and  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  correct  physical  posture  and 
bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership. 

<2)  After  the  first  day  of  September,  1916,  all  boys  above  the  age  of  16 
years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years,  except  boys  exempted  by  the  com- 
mission, shall  be  given  such  military  training  as  the  commission  may  prescribe 
for  periods  aggregating  not  more  than  three  hours  in  each  week  during  the 
school  or  college  year,  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  pupils  in  public  or  private 
schools  or  colleges,  and  for  periods  not  exceeding  those  above  stated  for  41 
weeks  in  each  year  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  not  such  pupils.  Such  train- 
ing periods.  In  the  case  of  pupils  In  schools  and  colleges,  shall  be  In  addition 
to  prescribed  periods  of  other  instruction  therein  and  outside  the  time  as- 
signed therefor.  Such  training  shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  military  training  commission  by  such  male  teachers  and  physical  Instructors 
of  schools  and  colleges  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  boards  of  education  or 
trustees  of  such  schools  or  governing  bodies  of  such  colleges  and  accepted  by 
the  commission,  and  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Naval  Militia  selected  by  the  commission  and  detailed  for  that  purpose  or  such 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army  as  may  be  available.  The 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  so  detailed 
shall,  while  In  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  detail,  receive  such 
percentage  of  the  pay  authorized  by  this  chapter  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  of  their  respective  grades  and  length 
of  service  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  commission.  Teachers  and 
instructors  assigned  from  schools  and  coTleges  shall  be  paid  such  compensation 
as  the  commission  may  determine  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Such  requirement  as  to  military  training,  herein  prescribed,  ma^  Vii  \3Si<^  ^\%- 
cretion  of  the  commission  be  met  \m  part  by  such  vocational  tralxAT^^  ox  ^oi^^r 
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tional  experience  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  specifically  prepare 
boys  of  the  ages  named  for  service  n.seful  to  the  State,  in  the  maintenance  ol 
defense,  in  the  promotion  of  public  safety,  in  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  State's  resources,  or  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
improvements. 

(3)  The  military  training  commission  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  eadi  boy 
above  the  age  of  16  years  and  not  over  tlie  age  of  19  j'ears,  who  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  article,  a  certificate  in  such  form  and  in  such  manner  ] 
as  the  commission  shall  prescribe,  stating  that  such  boy  is  enrolled  for  military  I 
training  and  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  such  military 
training.  t 

(4)  No  boy  above  the  ape  of  16  years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years  shall  a 
be  permitted  to  continue  in  attendance  upon  instruction  in  any  public  or  private 
school  or  college  within  the  State  unless  such  boy  is  in  possession  of  a  c«- 
tlficate  issued  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  unless  such  boy  has  been  exempted  a 
by  the  commission  from  military  training  as  provided  by  law  and  the  rules  and  ) 
regulations  of  the  commission.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  other 
ofllcer  or  person  having  and  exercising  supervision  and  control  over  any  such 
school  or  college  to  exclude  such  boys  from  attendance  upon  instruction  thereat 
unless  they  i)ossess  such  certificate  or  are  exempted  by  the  commission  as  herein 
provided.  If  the  principal  or  officer  in  charge  of  a  private  school  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  such  school  shall  not  receive 
any  apportionment  from  public-school  moneys  or  academic  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  legislature  for  the  aid  of  such  schools;  and  if  the  officer  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  college  shall  fall  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision, 
such  college  shall  not  be  recognlzoil  as  one  of  the  colleges  which  may  be  at- 
tended by  the  holder  of  a  State  scholarship  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  292  of  the  laws  of  1913  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

(5)  A  boy  above  the  age  of  16  years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years  who 
does  not  possess  a  certificate  issued  as  herein  provided,  showing  that  he  is 
enrolled  for  military  training  and  Is  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  military 
training  commission  as  to  such  military  training,  shall  not  be  employed  or  con- 
tinued in  employment  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  within  this  State,  or 
by  any  officer,  manager,  superintendent,  or  other  employee  acting  In  behalf 
thereof,  unless  such  boy  has  been  exemi)ted  by  the  commission  under  its  rules 
and  regulations.     (As  amended  by  L.  1917,  ch.  49,  and  L.  1918,  ch.  470.) 

Section  28.  Field  training  for  hoys. — Within  the  limit  of  appropriations 
therefor,  the  commission  shall  establish  and  maintain  State  military  camps  of 
instruction  for  field  training  of  boys  who  are  physically  fit  and  above  the  age 
of  16  years  and  not  over  the  age  of  19  years  and  wlio  are  accepted  therefor  by 
the  commission.  In  determining  the  persons  to  receive  such  field  training, 
where  moneys  available  are  not  sulficient  to  provide  for  all,  preference  shall 
be  given  in  the  following  on'.dr  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law:  (1)  To  male 
pupils  In  attendance  during  the  preceding  school  year  in  secondary  schools; 
(2)  pupils  in  attendance  at  State  agricultural  schools  and  State  agricultural 
colleges  during  that  period;  (3)  the  other  boys  al)ove  specified.  The  camps 
shall  be  located  in  such  places  throughout  the  State  as  the  commission  may 
determine.  Any  society,  organization,  or  association  having  a  fair  ground  and 
entitled  to  an  apportionment  <'f  State  moneys  under  sections  310  and  311  of 
the  agricultural  law,  shall,  upon  the  re<iuest  of  the  commission,  allow  the  use 
of  its  grounds,  or  part  thereof,  for  any  such  camp,  when  the  grounds  are  not 
needed  for  its  own  purposes,  unless  previously  leased  to  other  parties;  and  If 
any  such  society,  association,  or  organization  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  use  of 
its  grounds  as  above  provided,  the  moneys  otherwise  due  to  it  under  such  law 
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ihall  be  withh^d  each  year  in  which  such  refusal  occurs.  Such  field  training 
liall  be  given  annually,  during  the  summer  months,  and  shall  for  each  de- 
achment  of  boys  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four  weeks, 
i8  the  commission  may  determine.  Such  camps  and  the  training  and  discipline 
hereat  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  charge  of  the  commission.  The  major 
:eneral  commanding  the  National  Guard  shall  detail  for  service  at  such  camps 
uch  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and  Naval 
lilitia  as  may  be  required  by  the  commission.  Such  officers  and  enlisted  men 
luring  such  detail  shall  receive  pay,  subsistence,  and  transportation  as  anthor- 
&ed  in  this  chapter  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder  for  officers  and  en* 
isted  men  of  their  grades  and  length  of  service  on  duty  under  orders  of  the 
najor  general  commanding  the  National  Guard.  (As  amended  by  L.  1918, 
h.  470.) 

Section  29.  Oeneral  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission, — ^The  commission, 
1  addition  to  the  powers  elsewhere  in  this  article  conferred  on  it,  shall  have 
ower  to — 

1.  Provide  for  the  observation  and  inspection  of  the  work  and  methods  pre- 
cribed  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ducation  law  relating  to  instruction  in  physical  training  prescribed  after  con- 
^rence  with  the  commission. 

2.  Prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Inspector  of  physical  training. 

3.  Regulate  the  duties  of  clerical  and  other  assistants  and  employees  of  the 
^mmission. 

4.  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  compulsory  attendance  during  the 
eriods  of  military  training  provided  in  this  article. 

5.  Regulate  individual  exemptions  from  prescribed  military  training. 

6.  Maintain,  and  cooperate  with  the  colleges  in  the  State  or  the  Federal  au- 
aorities  in  maintaining,  courses  of  Instruction  for  male  teachers  and  physical 
istructors  and  others  who  volunteer  and  are  accepted  by  the  commission. 

7.  Make  regulations  and  rules  for  fully  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
C  this  article. 

Section  29~a.  State  military  property,  including  armories,  may  he  used, — 
he  authorities  in  charge  of  armories  shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  mili- 
irr  training  commission,  allow  the  use  of  any  armory  of  the  National  Guard 
nd  Naval  Militia  for  the  conduct  of  military  drills  provided  for  by  this 
rticle,  when  such  armory  is  not  then  required  for  the  use  of  the  National 
uard  or  Naval  Militia,  and  shall  authorize  the  temporary  use  by  boys  for 
'bom  military  instruction  Is  provided  as  proscribed  in  this  article,  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  such  drills,  of  arms,  and  other  equipment  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Taval  Militia,  belonging  to  the  State,  not  then  required  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Naval  Militia,  and  of  arms  and  other  equipment  which  may 
ave  been  rendered  obsolete  and  unserviceable  and  which  may  be  retained  and 
ssued  for  such  puri>ose,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  proper 
ailltary  authorities  may  prescribe.  The  military  authorities  of  the  State  are 
uthorized  and  empowered  to  loan  to  the  military  training  commission  such 
ailltary  property  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
leld  training  camps,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  29-b.  Use  of  school  buildinps. — The  school  authorities  throughout  the 
Itate  are  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of  school  buildings  and  school  grounds 
or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  29-c.  Expenses  of  detailed  officers  and  men. — The  expenditures  au- 
horized  to  be  made  by  this  article  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National 
^uard  detailed  as  therein  authorized  shall  be  paid  from  funds  approprlateid.  \j^ 
arry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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Section  2ft-d.  Definitions;  article  not  applicable  to  certain  schools. — ^The  ex- 
pression "school  aathorities"  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  have 
the  same  meaning  and  effect  as  is  given  to  such  expression  in  the  education 
law.  '*  Secondary  schools "  mean  schools  for  "  secondary  education/'  as  de- 
fined in  such  law,  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  such  education.  None  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any  agricultural  college  in  any  Institu- 
tion in  this  State  which  receives  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1862,  providing  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military 
training,  and  in  which  instruction  in  military  tactics  is  now  required  of 
pupils,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  pupils  thereia 

THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Section  1.  All  children  above  the  age  of  8  years,  attending  public  schools 
or  such  other  schools  as  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  shall  receive 
therein  instruction  and  practice  in  physical  training  under  such  regulations  as 
the  State  board  of  education  may  prescribe  or  approve  during  periods  which 
shall  average  at  least  20  minutes  in  each  school  day.  No  private  school  or 
private  instruction  shall  be  approved  by  any  school  committee  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  72  of  the  Greneral  Laws  as  substantially  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  law  of  a  child  attending  a  public  school  in  the  same  city  and  town  unless 
Instruction  and  practice  in  physical  training  similar  to  that  required  in  public 
schools  shall  be  given. 

Section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  introducing  such  course  of  in- 
struction, the  sum  of  $500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
for  expenditure  by  the  State  board  of  education  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  December  31,  1917;  and  the  State  auditor  Is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his 
orders  on  the  general  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  said  sum  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  required,  on  vouchers  approved  by  said  State  board  of  education. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1917. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  .  :U  v 

Law  Introduced  February  13,  1917. 

1.  There  shall  be  established  and  made  a  part  of  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  what  shall  be  known  as  "A  Ck>urse  in 
Physical  Training.'*  Such  course  shall  be  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capabilities 
of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades  and  departments,  and  shall  include  exer- 
cises, calisthenics,  formation  drills,  instruction  in  personal  and  community 
health  and  safety  and  In  correcting  and  preventing  bodily  deficiency,  and  such 
other  features  and  details  as  may  aid  in  carrying  out  these  purposes,  together 
with  instruction  as  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  as  they 
relate  to  community  and  national  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  developing 
bodily  strength  and  vigor,  and  producing  the  highest  type  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship; and  In  addition,  for  female  pupils,  instruction  In  domestic  hygiene,  first 
aid  and  nursing.  To  further  promote  the  alms  of  this  course  any  additional  re- 
quirements or  regulations  as  to  medical  Inspection  of  school  children  may  be 
imposed. 

2.  The  course  herein  prescrlbe<l  shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  and,  when  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  shall 
constitute  the  prescribed  course  in  physical  training.  By  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State  commissioner  of  education 
may  employ  experts  to  assist  him  In  preparing  such  courses  of  instruction,  and 
to  assist  in  putting  into  operation  the  courses  and  work  as  prescribed  in  the 

public  schools  of  the  State. 
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8.  Every  pupil,  excepting  kindergarten  pupils,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  this  State,  in  so  far  as  he  or  she  is  physically  fit  and  capable  of  doing  so, 
which  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  the  medical  inspector,  shall  take  the 
course  in  physical  training  as  herein  provided,  and  such  course  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  several  grades,  and  the  conduct  and  at- 
tainment of  the  pupils  shall  be  marked  as  in  other  courses  or  subjects,  and 
the  standing  of  the  pupil  in  connection  therewith  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
requirements  for  promotion  or  graduation. 

4.  The  time  devoted  to  such  courses  shall  aggregate  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  hours  in  each  school  week,  or  proportionately  when  holidays  fall  within 
the  week. 

5.  If  the  State  board  of  education  or  any  school  district  ar  municipality,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  determine  that  the  course  in  physical  training 
as  prescribed  for  male  pupils  in  the  high  school  shall  include  military  train- 
ing, such  a  course  shall  be  prepared  by  the  comipissioner  of  education  and 
the  adjutant  general  and  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  physical  training  for  male 
pupils.  All  male  pupils  in  the  high  school  shall  be  required  to  take  this  course, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  boys  physically  unfit,  as  determined  by  the  medical 
Inspector,  or  whose  parents  may  have  conscientious  scruples  against  military 
training ;  provided,  however,  in  event  the  State  board  of  education  shall  not  in- 
I'lude  military  training  in  the  requirements  for  such  course,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  any  school  district,  which  elects  the  members  of  such  board  by  vote  of 
the  people,  may  submit  the  question  of  whether  the  same  shall  be  included  in  the 
course  of  physical  training  as  herein  prescribed  for  such  district,  or  upon 
Detition  to  the  board  of  education  by  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters 
)f  such  district  such  board  shall  submit  the  question  to  referendum  vote  of 
hose  qualified  to  vote  in  such  district  for  members  of  the  board  of  education ; 
it  the  ensuing  annual  or  a  special  election  in  such  school  district  and  in  dis- 
:ricts  which  do  not  elect  members  of  the  board  of  education  by  vote  of  the 
people,  when  the  said  board,  by  resolution  passed  by  it  and  delivered  to  the 
•lerk  of  the  municipality  within  which  such  district  is  constituted,  shall  so  de- 
ermine,  or  upon  petition  of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters  of  such 
nunicipality  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipality,  said  clerk  shall  cause 
he  question  as  to  whether  the  course  of  physical  training  shall  include  military 
raining  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  such 
nunicipality  and  such  question  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  of  the  next  ensuing 
general  election  in  said  municipality. 

Before  a  vote  shall  be  taken,  as  herein  provided,  the  clerk  of  the  school  dis- 
trict or  municipality,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  15  days'  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished at  least  twice,  in  a  newspaper  or  newspapers  published  or  circulating 
in  said  school  district  or  municipality.  The  first  insertion  of  such  notice  shall 
be  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  election.  The  ballot  shall  be  in 
the  following  form: 


Yes. 

Shall  the  course  in  physical  train- 
ing for  male  pupils  in  the  high 
school  include  military  trainingP 

No. 

To  vote  in  favor  of  the  question,  place  an  X  mark  In  the  square  to  the  left 
of  the  word  *'  Yes ;  "  to  vote  against  it.  place  an  X  mark  in  the  square  to  the 
left  of  the  word  "  No." 
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The  ballots  shall  be  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  members 
of  the  board  of  education  in  a  school  district  and  for  candidates  for  office  in 
a  munidimlity.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  such  question  shall  be  in 
the  afflrmatiye,  military  training  shall  be  included  in  the  course  of  physical 
training  for  male  pupils  in  the  high  school  of  such  district  or  municipality,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  cost  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  referendum  vote  shall  be  borne  by 
the  school  district  or  municipality,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Where  the  course  of  physical  training  is  amended  to  include  military 
training,  as  provided  in  section  5,  such  necessary  equipment,  and  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto,  shall  be  provided  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  are  provided. 

7.  Where  a  course  of  military  training  is  included  in  the  course  of  physical 
training,  as  herein  provided,  the  instructor  shall  at  all  times  hold  a  certificate 
as  to  qualification  as  an  instructor  in  military  training  from  the  adjutant 
general,  and  the  salary  of  the  instructor  shall  be  met  by  the  district  obtaining 
these  services. 

8.  The  State  l)oard  of  education  shall  adopt  regulations  fixing  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  teachers  in  physical  training,  and  shall  require  all  students  at 
the  State  normal  schools  to  receive  thorough  instruction  in  such  courses,  and 
shall  provide  such  instruction  for  such  students  in  attendance  at  the  State 
summer  schools  as  shall  elect  to  take  such  instruction. 

9.  The  instruction  and  courses  in  physical  training  shall  be  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  appoint  such  expert  assistants  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  l>oard  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

10.  The  courses  herein  required  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  instruction 
beginning  with  the  next  fall  term  of  the  school  year;  provided,  that  where 
the  course  of  military  training  is  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote,  such  course 
shall  be  instituted  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  such  election.  The  board  of 
education  of  any  school  district  is  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  on  temporary 
loan  such  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  its  respective  district.  Money  so  borrowed  shall  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priation, which  shall  be  operative  beginning  July  1,  1918,  and  shall  be  paid  by 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1918.  In  the  budget  for  the  school  year,  beginning 
July  1,  1918,  and  each  year  thereafter,  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  State  board  of  education  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum 
of  $10,000  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and   I 
$12,000  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill. 

12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  in  control  of 
public  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  provide  for  courses  of  instructioD 
designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war.  Such  instruction  shall  include  (1)  physical  train- 
ing designed  to  secure  the  health,  vigor,  and  physical  soundness  of  the  pupil; 
(2)  Instruction  relative  to  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
It  shall  be  the  aim  of  such  Instruction  to  inculcate  a  love  of  country  and  a 
disposition  to  serve  the  country  effectively  and  loyally. 
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Special  Teacher,  When, 

SsonoN  2.  All  boards  of  education  or  boards  of  school  trustees  of  county  or 
district  blgh  schools  offering  a  four-year  high-school  course  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  employ  teachers  of  physical  training  who  shall  devote  all  or  part 
of  their  time  to  physical  Instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

State  Tax  Authorized. 

Section  8.  In  order  to  assist  In  the  payment  of  salaries  of  said  physical 
training  Instructors,  there  shall  be  levied  on  the  passage  of  this  act  an  ad 
valorem  tax  of  5  mills  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  Apportion  Money, 

Section  4.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  the 
apportionment  of  other  State  school  funds  shall  apportion  the  funds  derived 
from  the  levy  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act  on  the  basis  of  the  high-school 
enrollment  of  the  preceding  school  year,  as  follows:  Three  hundred  dollars 
for  each  100  pupils,  or  fraction  thereof,  enrolled  in  any  high  school  par- 
taking of  the  benefits  of  this  act ;  but  no  high  school  shall  receive  such  appor- 
tionment unless  a  legally  licensed  teacher  of  physical  training  is  employed 
therein. 

In  Effect, 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage and.  approval. 

Approved  March  21,  1917. 

THE  STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each  county,  city  and  county,  and  city, 
whose  duty  It  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  of 
such  county,  dty  and  county,  or  city,  shall  prescribe  suitable  courses  of  physical 
education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  day  elementary  schools,  except  pupils  who  may  be  excused  from  such 
training  on  account  of  physical  disability /and  the  high-school  board  of  each 
bigh-school  district  shall  prescribe  suitable  courses  of  physical  education  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  high 
schools  of  such  district,  except  pupils  re^ilarly  enrolled  in  l.Igh-school  cadet 
companies  and  pupils  who  may  be  excused  from  such  courses  on  account  of 
physical  disability. 

Section  2.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  courses  of  physical  education  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  develop 
organic  vigor,  provide  neuromuscular  training,  promote  bodily  and  mental 
poise,  correct  postural  defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination, 
strength,  and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social 
qualities  as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self-subordination,  and 
obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage,  and  wholesome  interest  in 
truly  recreational  actiyitles;  (2)  to  promote  a  hygienic  school  and  home  life, 
secure  scientific  supervision  of  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings,  playgrounds, 
and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  every 
county,  city  and  county,  or  city,  and  of  every  board  of  education,  board  of 
school  trustees,  or  high-school  board,  to  enforce  the  courses  of  physical  educa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  proper  authority,  and  to  require  that  such  physical 
educatlpn  be  given  in  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  or  control.  All 
pupUa  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools,  except  pupils  excused  therefrom  In 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  attend  upon 
such  courses  of  physical  education  during  periods  which  shall  average  20 
minutes  in  each  school  day,  and  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schooli 
except  pupils  excused  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  required  to  attend  upon  such  courses  of  physical  education  for  at  least 
two  hours  each  week  that  school  is  in  session. 

Section  4.  When  the  number  of  pur)lls  in  any  city,  or  city  and  county,  or 
school  district  is  sufficient,  such  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  school  district  diall 
employ  a  competent  supervisor,  and  such  special  teachers  of  physical  education 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  trustees  of  two  or  more  contiguous  elementary 
school  districts,  or  the  trustees  of  one  or  more  elementary  school  districts  and  tlie 
high-school  board  of  the  high-school  district  in  which  such  elementary  school 
district  or  districts  are  situated,  may  by  written  agreement  Join  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent  teacher  of  physical  education  for  such  districts,  and  the 
salary  of  such  teacher  and  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  8U(^  instnictioB 
shall  be  apportioned  as  the  school  board  concerned  may  agree. 

Section  5.  The  State  board  of  education,  in  standardizing  the  courses  of 
Instruction  offered  in  the  several  normal  schools  of  the  State,  shall  prescribe  a 
course  in  physical  education,  and  shall  make  the  completion  of  such  course 
a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education :  (1)  To  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  physical  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  (2)  to  appoint  a  State 
supervisor  of  physical  education  whose  duties  are  hereinafter  defined;  (3)  to 
compile,  or  cause  to  be  compiled  and  printed,  a  manual  in  physical  education 
for  distribution  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Section  7.  The  supervisor  of  physical  education  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  experienced  in  the  supervision  of  physical  education 
in  public  schools.  He  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  clvll-aervice 
layr  of  the  State.  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  courses  of 
physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State;  shall 
exercise  general  control  over  all  athletic  activities  of  the  public  schools;  shall 
advise  school  officials,  school  boards,  and  teachers  in  matters  of  physical  educa- 
tion; shall  visit  and  investigate  the  work  in  physical  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
State  board  of  education.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  $3,600  per 
annum,  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  payable  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  other  State  offfders  are  payable.  He  shall 
also  receive  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  on  official 
business.  The  State  board  of  education  may,  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 1 
priation  hereinafter  provided,  employ  such  expert  and  clerical  assistance  as  I 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  | 

Section  8.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  ' 
belonging  to  the  State  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  defray  the  exi;>enses  of 
the  State  board  of  education  in  carry  ins:  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  during  the 
sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  fiscal  years. 

Approved  May  26,  1917. 

THE  STATE  OP  DELAWARE. 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  school  children 
of  this  State  shall  receive  physical  training,  the  character  and  method  of  which  \ 
aball  he  as  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and 
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a  commission  Is  hereby  created  to  be  known  as  "The  Physical  Training  Com- 
mission,*' whose  duty  shall  be  to  devise  a  system  of  physical  training  and 
inaugurate  the  same  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  governor  and  four  suit- 
able persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  serve  without  pay. 

The  functions  of  the  said  commission  shall  cease  when  a  system  of  physical 
training  shall  have  been  inaugurated,  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

Approved  April  10,  1918. 

THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Introduced  March  22,   1918. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  that  there 
shall  be  established  and  provided  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and 
in  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  this  State  physical  education  and  train- 
ing for  pupils  of  both  sexes  during  the  following  minimum  periods :  A.  In  the 
elementary  public  schools  at  least  15  minutes  in  each  school  day  and  also  at 
least  one  hour  of  directed  play  outside  of  regular  classroom  work  in  each  school 
week.  B.  In  public  high  schools  at  least  one  hour  in  each  school  week  and 
also  at  least  two  hours  of  directed  play  or  athletics  for  all  pupils  outside  of 
regular  classroom  work  in  each  school  week.  » 

Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  State  board  of  education  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  shall  appoint  a  supervisor 
of  physical  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  salary  of  such  supervisor  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  State  board  of 
education  out  of  any  funds  in  its  possession  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  State  board  of  education  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  schools  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  such  other  assistants, 
both  clerical  and  professional,  as  shall  be  necessary  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  physical  education ;  and  shall  make  such  by-laws  and  other  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  immediately  after  his  appointment 
the  supervisor  of  physical  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  shall  organize  his  work  and  shall  formulate  the  necessary 
and  proper  plans,  courses,  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  which  when  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  shall  be  followed 
in  providing  physical  education  and  training  as  required  under  section  1  of 
this  act 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGES. 


The  report  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  the  year 
191&-17  has  more  than  ordinary  significance  on  account  of  the 
important  relation  of  these  institutions  to  the  war.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  cooperated  closely  with  the  Government  in 
furnishing  a  large  quota  of  men  with  military  training.  Courses 
have  been  added  which  will  further  promote  efficiency  in  the  home 
and  agrictdtural  life  of  the  commimity  at  lai^e.  Many  colleges  have 
added  or  adapted  mechanical  and  engineering  courses  which  will  be 
of  special  service  in  war  activities.  The  statistics  which  follow  do 
not  show  the  exact  loss  of  students  and  instructors  which  resulted 
^  from  the  declaration  of  war,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss 
amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  tot^  enrollment. 

While  special  concessions  were  extended  to  students  who  were 
^  about  completing  courses,  so  that  they  received  credit  for  the  last 
few  weeks  of  their  work  although  absent  in  the  service  of  the  Nation, 
yet  it  has  generally  been  considered  inadvisable  to  continue  thk 
policy  unless  the  student  were  actually  present.  As  a  result,  students 
have  not  been  carried  on  the  registration  rolls  xmless  in  residence,  as 
has  been  done  generally  in  Germany. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS. 

The  year  19*16-17  marks  the  beginning  of  the  r^^ar  system  of 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  the  institutions.  Previous  to  the 
authorization  of  these  courses  it  was  impossible  for  the  War  Depart- 
%  ment  to  properly  recognize  the  military  work  of  the  coUeges  by 
granting  to  proper  graduates  commissions  in  the  Army.  It  is  now 
arranged  that;  if  the  institution  offers  certain  special  militaiy  work, 
the  student  may  upon  graduation  be  immediately  commissioned  a 
provisional  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army  (this  is  on  a  peace 
basis) ;  in  addition^  the  students  who  are  taking  the  reserve  officers 
"  course  are  allowed  other  privileges,  such  as  allowanQe  for  uniforms. 
Altogether,  it  marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  recognition  of  the 
military  work  which  has  always  been  given  by  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Jime  3,  1916,  the 
War  Department  is  placed  in  immediate  control  of  the  military 
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instruction  given  in  all  institutions  that  have  units  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  General  Orders,  No.  49,  1916,  of  the 
War  Department  give  in  detail  the  provisions  for  the  establishment, 
administration,  and  maintenance  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  at  educational  institutions  in  time  of  peace.  A  partial  synopsis 
of  the  principal  provisions  f oHowb  : 

All  units  will  be  organized  in  two  divisions,  a  senior  division 
requiring  four  years  of  collegiate  study,  a  jimior  division  composed 
of  all  other  units. 

Only  institutions  at  which  an  officer  of  the  Army  is  detailed  as 
instructor  in  military  science  and  tactics  and  at  which  at  least  100 
male  students  are  under  military  instruction  will  be  eligible  for  units. 

The  course  of  study  in  military  science  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
War  Department  and  shall  be  of  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week 
for  the  senior  division. 

Arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  and  supplies  may  be  issued  to  units. 

Any  graduate  of  the  senior  division  course  may  be,  in  time  of  peace, 
oonmiissioned  temporary  additional  second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  six  months,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  and 
allowances.  After  the  expiration  of  this  service  he  reverts  to  the 
status  of  a  reserve  officer. 

Only  about  half  of  the  institutions  had  perfected  the  organization 
of  units  during  the  year  1916-17,  but  practically  aU  will  have  obtained 
units  before  the  close  of  1917-18. 

FEDERAL  ACTS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  principal  acts  providing  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  these 
institutions  are  three  in  number: 

(1)  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  granting  public  lands  to  the  States, 
known  as,  the  ^' first  Morrill  Act,''  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1883, 
amending  the  previous  act  and  providing  for  the  investment  of 
capital. 

(2)  The  act  of  August  30,  1890,  making  yearly  appropriations  to 
the  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  known  as  the  ^*  second  Morrill  Act." 

(3)  The  act  of  March  4,  1907,  known  as  the  '^  Nelson  amendment," 
increasing  the  annual  appropriation  to  $50,000  per  year  to  each  State 
and  extending  the  conditions  for  the  use  of  the  fimds. 

In  addition  to  the  three  acts  supporting  instructional  work,  there 
have  been  three  acts  granting  Federal  aid  for  experimentation  and 
extension  work: 

(1)  The  act  of  March  2,  1887,  the  ''Hatch  Act,"  granting  $16,000 
to  each  State  for  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

(2)  The  act  of  March  16,  1906,  the  ''Adams  Act,"  increasing  the^ 
annuAl  payment  for  experiment  stations  to  $30,000  for  each  State. 
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(3)  The  act  of  May  8,  1914,  the  "Smith-Lever  Act/'  making  an 
nnual  appropriation  to  each  State  for  agricnltm'al  extension  work. 

There  are  also  a  nimiber  of  subsidiary  acts  and  amendments,  such 
8  the  acts  authorizing  the  detail  of  Army  officers  to  the  colleges  as 
[istructors  in  military  science  and  tactics,  the  act  authorizing  free 
postage  on  reports,  etc. 

The  benefits  of  the  act  of  1862,  or  of  later  acts  in  lieu  of  it,  are 
eceived  by  every  State,  and  53  institutions  are  thereby  aided — one 
[1  each  of  43  States  and  two  each  in  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  South 
/arolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  Massachusetts  divides  its  fund 
between  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Institute  of  Technology; 
rinle  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  divide  the 
unds  between  institutions  for  white  and  colored  students. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  imder  the  acts  of  1890  and  1907 
}  now  fixed  at  $50,000  for  each  of  the  48  States  and  the  two  insular 
possessions — Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Sixty-eight  institutions  are 
ided.  Seventeen  States  maintain  special  colleges  for  colored  stu- 
ents,  which  receive  part  of  this  fund. 

Profe$iort,  imtrudorit  extention  workertf  and  experimerU  iUUiion  staff,  IBlS-lT, 


1912-13 

1013-14 

1014-16 

1915-16 

1916-17 

I  institutions  for  white  students I       8. 276 

0,019 
611 

0,742 
629 

9,961 
636 

9,800 
644 

1  institutions  exclusively  for  colored  students '          439 

Total 8,716 

0,630 

10,271 

10,496 

10,844 

Student  enroUmenty  1916-17, 


1912-13 


1  institutions  for  white  students 

1  institutions  exclusively  for  colored  students 

Total 


90,705 
8,661 


99,266 


1913-14 


106,803 
9,261 


116,064 


1914-16 


114,905 
10,170 


125,076 


1915-16 


119,886 
10,613 


130,499 


1916-17 


122,063 
11,862 


133,406 


hiderUs  in  regular  college  courus  in  certain  9ubjeett  in  imtitutions  for  white  atudenti. 


Subjects. 


1912-13 


griculture 

orticulture 

orestry 

eterlilary  science 

ousebola  economics. . 
echanical  engineering. 

Ivil  engineering 

ail  way  engineering 

lectrical  engineering. . 

inin^  engineering 

lemical  en^neering . . . 
initary  engineering . . . 

Bxtile  engineering 

Bneral  enginecrii^ 

rcbitecture 

lemistry 

tiarmacy 

meral  science 


1914-16 


13,833 

1,063 

989 

1,294 

4,431 

4,189 

3,289 

336 

3,336 

713 

871 

495 

90 

2,383 

844 

715 

249 

4,842 


1915-16 


1916-17 


15,025 

14,348 

634 

941 

374 

847 

841 

773 

5,m 

5,066 

4,340 

4,417 

3,015 

2,822 

517 

46 

.  3,921 

3,266 

671 

871 

1,095 

1,506 

355 

79 

150 

107 

2,143 

2'i? 

890 

964 

713 

831 

168 

377 

5,673 

.         %,*Wft 
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Students  in  military  science  and  tactics,  1916-17. 


Institatioii3. 

1913-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

In  InsUtutionB  for  wtd^  stodentB 

22,804 
2,426 

30,600 
2,436 

28,746 
2,039 

31,268 

2,  in 

33, 7M 
i;415 

Total 

35,230 

28,036 

30,  ns 

33,445 

35,  U9 

In  ReMrve  Offloors'  Training  Corps  oonrseB 

8,015 

Grand  total.... ,. 

43,154 

Enrollment  in  the  principal  divisions  in  institutions  Jot  white  students,  1916-17. 


Departments. 


Agriculture 

Home  economios 

Xtehanioarts 

Short  and  special  courses 
All  departments 


1913-14 


14,844 

4,018 

16,235 

15,510 

105,803 


1914-15 


17,169 

4,431 

16,554 

11,997 

114,905 


Enrollment  in  institutions  exclxisively  Jor  colored  students. 


Departments. 


Preparatory. 
Industrial... 
Collegiate... . 
All  others.... 


1913-13 


3,603 


1,138 
3,939 


1913-14       1914-15  '   191^16      191^17 


3,973  I        4,884 
420 
2,020 
3,537 


2,135 
3,361 


Total,  excluding  duplicates. 


8,561  9,251 


Agriculture. . . . . 
Household  arts. 
Industrial  arts. . 


1,795 
5,365 
2,725 


3,300 
5,487 
3,848 


5,903  ■ 

573 
i981  . 
3,290 


5,093 

903 
3,406 


10,170        10,613  ,       11, 


2,368 
5,652 
3,034 


2,053 
5,758 
2,683 


2,064 
4,118 
2,885 


1  Reduction  is  due  to  a  more  rigid  classification. 
Bachelor  or  first  degrees,  1916-17 } 


Courses. 


1912-13      1913-14      1914-15 


In  agricultural  courses. 
In  mechanical  courses . 

In  home  economics 

All  other  courses 


1,384 

1,775 

318 

3,935 


Total. 


7,413 


1,903 
1,959  i 

436 
4,305 


8,503 


3,311 

3,145 

653 

4,363 


9,471 


191^16 


2,584 

2,279 

754 

4,573 


10,190 


191^17 


2,808 

2,404 

787 

5,367 


11,361 


ADVANCED  DEGREES,  191^17. 


In  agricultural  courses. 
In  mechanical  courses . 

In  home  economics 

All  other  courses 


Total. 


165 

207 

39 

672 


147 

153 

17 

880 


1,083  1,1^ 


150 
203  > 

5 
756 


1,112 


229 

238 

7 

885 


1,290 


186 
9 

807 


1,313 


^  Not  including  institutions  exclusively  for  colored  students. 

PROPERTY,  1916-17. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  $13,888,780  in  the  value  of  all 
property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  while  the  \ 
total    expenditure   for  building   operations  during  the  year  was   j 
reported  at  $10,031,932. 
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Value  of  property. 


Endowment  funds 

Pann  and  grounds 

Bnildlngs 

Apparatus  and  madiinery 

library 

Ldve  stock. 

Total 


191»-13 


1013-14 


S4«,663,023 

22,157:858 

47^003,100 

14,400,127 

5,604,506 

1,046,760 


136,035,562 


150,066,160 

23,081,085 

51,825,766 

16,842,273 

5,006,787 

1,686,282 


1014-15 


160,298,353 


$61,283,133 

10,062,872 

65,524,840 

18,624,284 

6,111,788 

1,203,681 


171,800,507 


1015-16 


$63,704,047 

16,640,706 

72,575,218 

18,603,047 

6,441,133 

1,444,806 


170,610,438 


1016-17 


$66,367,086 

80,037,018 

65,610,206 

22,106^116 

6,685,068 

1)500,008 


108,408,218 


GIFTS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  1916-17. 

University  oj  Arizona. — New  central  heating  plant,  150,000;  president's  garage 
f  1,250;  the  mining  and  engineering  building  to  cost  $175,000  was  begun. 

Vmvenity  oJ  Arhansaa. — Brick  addition  to  the  library  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
f  1,000. 

Univernty  oJ  California, — Expenditures  on  new  buildings  and  additions  to  build- 
ings— At  Berkeley:  Aeronautics  building,  of  frame,  13,400;  Jane  K.  Sather  campanile, 
$5,903;  first  wing  of  the  chemistry  building,  $144,860;  domestic  science  building, 
frame,  $2,119;  Hilgard  Hall,  for  agricultural  departments,  $226,828;  power-plant 
addition,  $78,000;  addition  to  and  completion  of  university  library  building,  $401,847; 
storehouse,  $10,122;  Wheeler  hall  for  classrooms,  $430,597;  total,  $1,303,676.  At 
San  Francisco:  University  hospital  building,  $286,489;  addition  to  dentistry  building, 
$29,941.  At  Riverside:  Laboratory  building  for  the  citrus  experiment  station, 
$95,143;  director's  residence,  $24,052.    Grand  total,  $1,739,500. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College, — ^The  General  Assembly  of  Colorado  provided  a  joint 
mill-tax  levy  for  the  erection  of  buildings  during  a  period  of  10  years.  A  building 
fund  is  provided  that  permits  definite  campus  and  building  planning  with  assurances 
that  these  can  be  carried  out. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. — Central  heating  plant  partly  completed. 

Vniveraity  of  Illinois. — Mechanical  engineering  laboratory  reconstructed,  $40,000; 
the  woman's  residence  hall  completed,  the  first  dormitory  erected  by  the  university, 
$175,000;  this  building  will  be  occupied  imtil  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  aviators  in 
training  for  the  United  States  aviation  school. 

Purdue  Universityy  Indiana. — Biology  building  completed,  $100,000. 

Iowa  State  College  oJ  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — ^Buildings  in  course  of  con- 
Btruction  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1917-18.  Hospital,  $45,000;  dairy  bam, 
$20,000;  dormitory  for  women,  $60,000;  animal  husbandry  laboratory,  $50,000. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. — Stone  bam  for  the  department  of  horticulture, 
$2,350. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. — A  new  general  engineering  building,  $168,000, 
with  equipment  for  same,  $50,000,  was  completed  to  replace  stmcture  destroyed  by 
fire,  March  5, 1916. 

University  oJ  Missouri. — Improvements  to  central  heating  plant,  $22,500;  other 
improvements,  $2,325.75. 

Montana  State  College  oj  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — On  October  20, 1916,  the 
chemistry  building  burned;  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  made  to  replace  one 
unit  of  it,  and  another  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  made  for  a  new  engineering 
building. 

University  of  Nevada. — New  agricultural  building,  $80,000;  purchase  of  a  timn, 
$43,000. 

Cornell  University,  New  York  State  College  oj  Agriculture. — New  sheep  bam 
erected;  a  new  palm  and  decorative  plant  greenhouse  erected;  addition  to  stock- 
judging  pavilion  and  forestry  building. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, — One  seed  Yvomb^  otx  ^^a^skssn  \asQ^% 
t2  200. 
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Oregon  Agricultural  OoUege. — ^The  State  appropriated  165,000  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  library  building  to  cost  approximately  1115,000;  it  is  under  construction, 
to  be  completed  in  1918.  A  new  hog  bam  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5,520,  and  an 
additional  $4,000  was  expended  on  the  forestry  building. 

Rhode  Island  8taU  College,--The  legislature  appropriated  $80,000  i<x  a  building  for 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  construction  will  be  postponed  until  after  the  war. 

University  of  Tennessee, — ^The  l^fislature  has  provided  a  one  million  dollar  bond  issue 
for  new  buildings,  and  a  one-half  mill  tax  for  support;  it  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  agricultural  experiment  station  in  middle  Tennessee,  in  Maury 
County,  near  Columbia.  Building  operations  will  be  postponed  because  of  war 
conditionB  in  the  building  trades. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  oj  Texas, — Assembly  hall,  $100,000;  experiment 
station  building,  $75,000;  steam  plant,  $75,000;  veterinary  medicine  building, 
$100,000;  and  new  dormitory,  $90,000. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  and  Polytechnic  IratiUUe, — ^Thzee  new 
residences  costing  $13,600;  and  additions  to  shops,  $7,000. 

West  VirgvMa  Oniversity. — ^In  process  of  construction  an  agricultural  building,  and  a 
women's  dormitory,  to  cost  $315,000. 

University  oJ  Wisconsin, — ^New  construction  during  1916-17:  New  entry  to  gym- 
nasium, $3,678;  boat  and  bath  house,  $3,511;  Camp  Randall  improvements,  $8,501; 
women's  field  house,  $4,426;  sprinkler  system  in  chemistry  building,  $4,882;  soils 
building,  $25,861;  physics  building,  $123,886;  repairs  on  agricultural  chemistry 
building,  $1,002;  hog  serum  laboratory,  $2,949;  stock  and  forage  bam,  $3,178;  heating 
station,  $3,322;  serum  plant,  $1,416;  Ashland  station,  $2,760;  Spooner  station,  $1,487; 
music  hall,  $13,745;  pumping  station,  $11,801;  improvement  of  grounds,  $2,793; 
electrical  substation,  $2,949;  university  farm  improvements,  $2,272;  all  other  new 
oonstmction,  $3,822;  total,  ^28,241. 

INSTITUnOKS  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS.. 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  Jor  Negroes^  Alabama, — ^The  Mayhew 
Building,  containing  the  carpentry  and  machine  shops,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January 
17, 1917,  and  is  a  total  loss.    No  provision  has  been  made  for  replacing  it. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  Louisiana, — ^A  hospital, 
constructed  by  the  students  in  the  mechanical  department,  has  been  completed  with 
s  cash  outlay  of  about  $3,000;  also  a  bridge  over  the  lake  for  $500.  Flans  are  ready 
for  a  dairy,  to  be  built  in  the  same  manner  with  funds  available  in  1918. 

Colored  Normal,  Indristrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  ^  Souih  CaroUna  .— 
In  October,  1916,  fire  destroyed  the  chapel  and  boys'  dormitory.  The  dormitory  is 
being  rebuilt  with  money  from  fire  insurance  and  some  furnished  by  the  State. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Texas. — The  following  new  build- 
ings are  in  course  of  construction:  Household  arts  building,  $50,000;  a  brick  laundry. 
$15,000;  and  a  dormitory,  $50,000.  ^ 

INCOME,  1916-17. 

In  reporting  the  income  of  the  colleges,  the  growing  importance 
of  both  the  experimental  work  and  the  extension  work  has  made  it 
advisable  to  separate  the  items  into  three  distinct  groups — ^fmids 
for  instruction  and  administration,  funds  for  the  experiment  stations, 
and  funds  for  the  extension  service.  In  Table  9  is  given  the  first  of 
these  groups,  funds  for  instruction  and  administration,  and  in  Table 
10  are  given  the  other  two  groups,  together  with  the  grand  total 
income. 


1  Name  sinoe  change  to  SlaU  x^\c^ii\Aax2l«si^\L«ft\i<tt&«\Cx^^ 
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The  following  tables  give  the  income  under  the  old  classifications 
for  the  years  1913-1916,  inclusive,  and  the  income  under  the  new 
classification  for  the  year  1916-17. 

Inoomt  for  five  yean . 


Soiuoe  of  Income. 


State  ftuids: 

From  endownuat  granted  by  the  State. 

From  miU  tax  levy  fDT  support 

From  miU  tax  levy  for  permanoit  Im- 

From  appropriations  for  support ...... 

From  appropriations  for  permanent 
improvements 


Total  Sute  aid. 


United  Sutesftmds: 

IVom  land-grant  fund  of  1882 

From  other  land-grant  funds 

From  IComll-Nelson  funds  of  1890  and 
1907 


Total  Federal  aid. 


CoUege  funds: 

From  ooUege  endowment  funds 

From  tuition,  fees,  board,  and  lodging  ^ . 

From  departmental  earnings 

From  private  gifts  for  support 

From  private  gifts  for  permanent  im- 


provements and  endowment 
MisceUi 


laneous 

Total  college  funds . 


Funds  for  Instruction  and  administration. 


1913 


8131,416 
3,006,341 

501,934 
6,708,831 

3,006,240 


14,217,760 


859,074 
186,561 

2,400,000 


1014 


8470,060 
4,010,234 

616,188 
9,176,464 

8,n6,884 


17,907,766 


846,087 
264,111 

2,600,000 


3,536,626   3,502,196 


966,204   1,161,611 
2,683,960  I  3,069,368 

(•)       («) 
(•) 


3,668,590 


(« 


1016 


8104,966 
3,733,816 

624,467 
10,774,783 

2,768,676 


18,006,107 


866,888 
196,239 

2,600,000 


3,663,077 


1,316,673 
3,666, 7n 


7,306,754 


9,090,392  I    6,621,138 


13,301,361     10,408,681 


Total  income  for  instruction  and 
administration |  24,962,139  '  34,891,224  |  31,961,766 


1916 


8136,444 
3,842,112 

629,419 
11,829,281 

2,833,204 


19,260,460 


884,514 
103,673 

2,600,000 


3,678,087 


1,144,076 
8,741,429 

(•) 
(•) 

(«) 
10,641,771 


16,427,275 


38,274,822 


1917 


8160,766 
6,441,688 

602,116 
10,300,846 

3,788,703 


31,878,903 


980,170 
341,840 

3,616,171 


3,687,181 


1,308,607 

6,077,808 

2,970,413 

313,064 

901,340 
1,113,836 


12,775,117 


37,841,260 


FUNDS  FOR  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


State  funds 

United  SUtes  funds 

Private  gifts 

Experiment  station  earnings . 


Total  funds  forexperiment  stations 


81,024,455 
1,350,302 


81,068,441 

1,347,460 

■1 


SJ|        ffi 


2,383,757 


2,416,900 


81,129,709 
1,369,288 


2,408,997 


81,059,018 
1,362,000 


(») 


2,421,018 


FUNDS  FOR  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 


81,588,888 

1,360,700 

242,620 

1,213,216 


4,414,419 


State  funds,  Smith-Lever,  and  others 

United  States  Amds 

8722,425 

« 

81,292,273 

81.075,005  '  81,364,356      82,326,563 
491.238  1    1.113.460.      1,411.886 

County,  citv,  or  association  funds 

ll 

■■■■« 

r>)         '         (>)                  696,334 

Private  gifts  and  mi9[;ellaneous 

(*)                  (*)         1           79.986 

Total  for  extension  service 

722,425 

1,292,273 

1.566.243      2.477.846        4.613.718 

Grand  total  income  of  institutions. 

28,068,321 

38,609,397 

36,027,006  ,  43,173,686  j    46,760,397 

■'                     1 

1  Receipts  from  board  and  lodging  included  for  the  first  time  in  1917. 
s  Included  in  miscellaneous- 
» Not  reported. 

MORRILL-NELSON  FUND. 
Funds  Appropriated  Under  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890,  and  March  4, 1907. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  aid  of  colleges  oi  «kgc\e,\3Jl\.\tt^  ^sA  K5m^ 
mechanic  arte  under  the  provisions  of  the  a-cta  ol  Cowgcesa  ell  K»^B^^^ 
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30,  1890,  and  March  4,  1907,  was  $2,500,000,  each  of  the  48  States 
and  the  two  insular  possessions  receiving  $50,000.  In  Table  11 
are  given  the  details  for  the  year  1916-17.  In  addition  this  table 
shows  $7,132.60  received  from  bank  interest  on  daily  balances 
during  the  year  in  three  States  and  added  to  the  principal.  The 
annual  installment  has  been  fixed  at  $50,000  to  each  State  since  the 
year  1911-12.  The  following  tables  give  the  amount  expended  under 
each  schedule  and  the  proportion  each  year: 

MorriU-NeUon  fundi, 

(Acts  of  Aug.  30, 1890,  and  Mar.  4, 1907.) 


Subjects. 


AAiculture 

Mechanic  arts 

English  language 

Mathematics 

Natural  and  physical  science 

Economic  science , 

Training  of  teachers  in  special  subjects 

Total 


1912-18 


1913-14 


1584,512 
667,507 
235,873 
229,322 
616, 4»4 
156,379 
43,537 


2,532,624 


$592,920 
700,140 
222,814 
219,057 
600,413 
168,771 
30,474 


1914-15 


191fr-16 


2,534,619 


$579,874 
717,503 
219,011 
207,045 
565,881 
179,519 
33,329 


1916-17 


$611,600  > 
694,347 
211,989 
197,022 
681,797 
184.813 
84,777 


2,501,662  >    2,516,851 


$587, 411. 01 
702,838  53 
307,928  46 
199,002  88 
m,  734. 37 
194,991.44 
44,37048 


3,  $18,337. 17 


Percentage  of  approprioHoh  expended  for  instntdion  in  various  tubj'$di. 


Subjects. 

r 

AAlculture 

Mechanic  arts 

English  language 

Mathematical  science :. 

Natural  and  physical  science 

Economic  science 

Training  of  teachers  in  special  subjects 


1912-13 


Per  cent. 

.    23.3 

26. 3 

9.4 

91 

24.6 

62 

1.1 


1913-14 
Per  cent. 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Per  cent. 

Percent.   J 

237 

23.1 

34.4 

27.7 

28.7 

37.5 

8-6 

8  8 

8.4 

8.5 

8.8 

7.8 

23.6 

236 

33.1 

6.7 

72 

7.4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1916-17 


Percent, 
33.3 
37.9 
$.1 

7.« 

331 

7.7 

1.8 


LAND-GRANT  FUND  OF  1862. 
Income  from  Funds  Created  by  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862, 10,783,819  acres  of  public 
lands  have  been  allotted  to  the  different  States;  of  these,  1,020,696 
acres  remain  unsold.  From  the  sale  of  these  lands  permanent  funds 
have  been  created  amounting  to  $15,254,899,  yielding  an  income  of 
$960,009  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges.  In  Table  12  are  given  the 
details  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1916-17.  The  figures 
below  are  the  totals  for  the  past  three  years. 

Land-grant  fund  of  1862. 


1914-15 


Principal  of  ftind 1    $14,493,441 

Income  for  year !  964, 579  ! 

Expenditures  for  year 948,381  " 


1915-16 


$15,105,935 
916,151 
938,048 


1016-17 


$16,854,899 
960,009 
931,039 


A0BIOUIirURAL  AND  MBOHAISnOAL  GOUJMUS,  Iffll^If.  11 

CHANGES  IN  COURSES  AND  METH6DS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. — ^The  course  in  veterinary  medicine  has  been  changed 
from  three  to  four  yean. 

Delaware  College, — A  department  of  education  has  been  organized. 

Purdue  University ,  Indiana, — An  engineering  experiment  station  has  been  oiganized. 

Kanm  State  Agricultural  College, — The  calendar  has  been  changed  to  two  semesters 
and  a  nine  weeks'  summer  school. 

Maesachueetts  Institute  of  Technology. — The  new  course  of  chemical  engineering  prac- 
tice requires  the  student  to  study  at  the  institute  for  three  and  one-half  years,  for  one 
year  at  factories  distributed  over  the  country  in  laboratory  methods,  and  then,  finally 
to  return  to  the  institute  for  a  year  of  research  and  special  work,  receiving  at  the  end 
of  a  five-year  period  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  chemical  engineering.  A 
course  in  electrical  engineering  is  to  be  given  by  the  institute  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co. ;  students  will  transfer  from  the  institute  to  the  General  Electric  Go.  after 
the  second  year;  each  class  will  be  divided  into  two  squads,  one  at  the  institute  and 
the  other  at  the  General  Electric  Co.;  the  squads  will  interchange  places  every  three 
months. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Beginning  October  1, 1917, 
the  calendar  was  changed  from  two  semesters  of  18  weeks  each  to  four  quarters  of  12 
weeks  each. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — Professional  courses  for  teachers  have  been 
established. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College^  SouA  Carolina. — New  courses  in  chemical  engineering 
and  in  general  science  have  been  introduced,  and  the  mechanical-electrical  engineer- 
ing course  has  been  divided  into  two  distinct  courses — mechanical  engineering  and 
electrical  engineering. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — All  preparatory  work  has  been  abol- 
ished; a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  has  been  established. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — A  four-year  course  in  applied  phy- 
fidcs,  leading  to  a  B.  S.  degree,  has  been  established;  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  William  and  Mary  College,  a  four-year  teachers'  training  course 
in  agriculture,  designed  to  fit  teachers  for  vocational  schools,  has  been  added. 

University  of  Wyoming. — The  home  economics  courses  have  been  rearranged  and  a 
two-year  special  vocational  course  added .  A  four-year  course  in  music  has  been  intro- 
duced, leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music.  Solid  geometry  is  no  longer  a 
required  subject  for  admission  to  the  collie  of  agriculture. 

INSTrrUTIONS  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas. — A  year  has  been  added  to  the  normal  course; 
in  the  last  year  two  periods  a  day  will  be  taken  by  boys  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  by  girls  in  gardening  and  home  economics.  A  community  class  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  canning  was  held. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students ,  Delaware. — Latin  has  been  dropped  from  the  cur- 
Biculum  and  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Louisiana. — ^Through  the 
Louisiana  State  University  6  demonstration  extension  agents  for  negroes  have  been  in 
the  field;  beginning  September  1  this  number  was  increased  to  12;  in  addition  2 
women  canning  agents  were  employed;  the  extension  work  culminated  in  a  farmers 
conference  at  the  college. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  Maryland. — ^Extension  work  has  been  inaugurated. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri. — Two  years  have  been  added  to  the  normal  course, 
carrying  it  to  include  two  years  of  college  work  beyond  the  four  years  of  high  school. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. — The  former  general  curriculum 
has  been  revised  and  separated  into  four  distinct  curricula — normal,  household  arts, 
agricultural,  and  mechanic  arts.    Several  short  courses  have  been  added,  a  two-year 
course  in  agriculture  and  a  two-year  course  in  home  economics,  also  1&  N^^Q»^3tfSl^  ^^ 
tradie  courses. 
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CoNTKNTS.— Proceedikigs  of  Msodations— Educational  history  and  Mograpliy— Current  educational 
oooditions— Education  and  the  vtr— Educational  theory  and  practice— Educatiooal  peyrhology;  Child 
study— Educational  tests  and  measurementa— Special  methods  of  instruction— Special  subjects  of  cunlca- 
lam—Kindergarten  and  primary  school— Rural  education— Secondary  education— Teachers:  Training 
and  professional  status— Higher  education— School  administration— School  managements-School  aichi- 
tactur»— School  hygiene  and  sanitation— Physical  training— Social  aspects  of  educatkn— Moral  education— 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliogri^phic  form  of. 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  p^od  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Biu'eau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1692.  Alabama  educational  association.  OflScial  proceedings  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Birmingham,  March  28-30,  1918. 
154  p.  8**.  (Bulletin,  vol.  37,  no.  1,  June  1918)  (J.  A.  Moore,  secretary, 
Jasper,  Ala.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Brown:  Address  of  the  president  [Schools  and  the  war)  p.  I^IP..  2.  Julia 
C.  Lathrop:  American  children  In  wtir  times,  p.  1^-21.  3.  N.  R.  Baker:  The  superintendent  on 
hLs  job,  p.  21-M.  4.  Luia  Bradlord:  The  human  side  of  the  teacher,  p.  2^31.  5.  Louise  Van 
Sant:  How  to  connect  the  teaching  of  history  with  current  events,  p.  31-35.  6.  J.  B.  Meesick: 
^Catbematics  in  4he  war.  p.  td-M .  7.  E.  F.  Gochenoiir:  The  \ahte  of  Spanish  to  the  American 
I'oy  and  gh-1,  p.  70-73.  K.  L.  F.  Hawkins:  The  Smith-Hughes  act  and  vocational  education, 
n.  82-W.  9.  Maude  lindsay:  An  abiding  love  of  literature,  p.  OVieo.  lO.  J.  R.  Kli^*  Training 
all  the  feacherj  for  nil  children,  p.  100-1(^. 
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1893.  National  edaoation  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fifty- 
sixth  annual  meeting . . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  29-July  6, 1918.  Journal  of 
the  National  education  association,  3:1-78,  September  1918. 

Oeneral  Sessions. 

Cootatnt:  1.  Mtfry  O.  C.  Bndford:  Th«  baildlng  of  the  xi«w  eivULcatSoa,  p.  sa-S7.  XK.C 
8obMirer.  The  new  program  of  the  Nationftl  eduontlon  association— an  oppoitanity  aod  a  rapofr 
idhilitj,  p.  ST-41.  3.  W.  L.  EttinfEer:  The  Ule-career  motive  in  edacation.  p.  41-44.  4.  JoKpl 
Swain:  The  nation  and  the  orlais  In  its  aehools,  p.  44-4ft.  6.  W.  C.  Haicley:  Education  and  tm 
damocraoy,  p.  64-57.  6.  T,  E.  Finegan:  Training  for  national  servioe,  p.  58-61.  7.  L.  D.  Oo0 
man:  Competent  teachers  for  American  children,  p.  61-6.5.  8.  C.  O.  Pearse*  Tho  enlistSMil 
of  the  profession,  p.  6^-67.  P.  Frederick  Peterson:  The  reconstruction  of  the  race,  p.  67-i& 
10.  O.  L.  Swlggett:  Yklij  should  the  government  train  for  foreign  service?  p.  70-78.  11.  X.  A. 
Smith:  Practical  education  under  federal  guidance,  p.  76-78. 


Department  of  sekooi  pntrnns.^n,  Enola  B.  Oule:  Purposes  and  welbre  of  the  teacher,  p. 
257-60.  IM.  E.  E.  Bach:  Immigrant  as  an  educaUonal  problem,  p.  961-M.  10.  O.  R.  Love- 
Joy:  Working  child  and  educational  problem,  p.  267-69.  20.  8.  E.  WetfSr  What  Scranton  is 
doing  for  the  immigrant,  p.  260-72. 

DrpnTtrntiU  c/  m««ir.— 21.  C.  8.  Stone:  What  should  superintendents  expect  from  music 
supervisors?  p.  273-7K.    22.  Robert  Foresman:  Musical  and  nnmusloal  edneafion,  p.  27P-84. 

High  school  depaTtmrru.—23.  W.  A.  8techer:  Modem  viewpoints  as  to  phydeal  education,  p. 
2SS-02.  24.  Ida  N.  mills:  Modem  organisation  for  war,  p.  205-3^)5.  35.  T.  C.  Blalsdrtl:  Prelimi- 
nary report  on  high  school  course  of  study .  p.  306-12.  26.  Frank  Krebs:  Commercial  high  school 
graduate,  p.  331-33.  T,  ^^,D.  Lewis:  How  can  our  instruction  in  llteratiir6  affect  the  reading 
habits  of  our  pupfk?  p.  341-45.  28.  Ella  A.  Johnson:  Modem  languages  In  )uiilor  high  schools, 
p.  353-56.  29.  R.  F.  Bacon:  Science  Instruction  In  war  times,  p.  35(^-62.  30.  D.  R.  Bnmstine: 
Some  lessons  from  the  physical  examination  of  drafted  meii,  n.  361^6.  81.  C.  B.  Pennypaoker: 
Organitation  and  control  ol  >Vig.Yi-«o\ioo\  ^\\i\AX\<» ,  v .  >M^-^. 
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1694.  North  Dakota  eduoiition  aasooiation.    Proceedings,   thirty-fiist  annual 

aeasion  .  .  .  held  at  Bismarck,  October  31-November  2,1917.    Biaaoan^ 

N.  D.,  Tribune  printing  co.  [1918]    234  p.    8®.    (W.  E.  Parsons,  secretiry, 

Bismarck,  N.  D.) 

Containa:  1.  E.  R.  Edwards:  Educational  patriottem,  a  need  of  the  hour,  p.  36-40.  S.  N.  C 
Mac  Donald:  The  new  American  school,  p.  41-43.  3.  W.  B.  Thomas:  Higher  learning  and  tk» 
war,  p.  4ft-55.  1.  G.  A.  MoFarland:  The  teacher  as  a  person  of  affairs,  p.  5&-n2.  a.  Franes 
N.  Dial:  The  posbibiUties  of  the  dean  of  women,  p.  70-76.  6.  E.  S.  Keenet  Probabilities  of  vlsail 
education  in  secondary  schools,  p.  86-80.  7.  Joseph  Kennedy:  Professional  preparation  and 
advancement  of  high  school  teachers,  p.  flCMirt.  t<.  R.  L.  Finney:  Sodal  science  in  the  junior 
high  school,  p.  129-35.  ti.  W.  W .  Norton:  CertlAcating  of  music  teachers  in  North  Dakota  aal 
progress  of  eftort  to  secure  credits  for  music  in  high  schools,  p.  154-62.  10.  A.  B.  Minard*  Report 
of  the  committee  on  grammar,  p.  170-87.  11.  C.  E.  Tingley:  Praetical  bints  for  panmt-teaeh«t 
aaiociation,  p.  lOS-2n3. 

1695.  Pennsylvania  state   educational   association.    Report  of  proceedingB, 

with  papers  read  before  the  general  sessions,  department  and  round  table 
conferences  .  .  .  Session  at  Johnstown,  December  26-29,  1917.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  1918.  432  p.  8**.  (J.  P.  McOaskey, 
secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

For  contents  of  pages  0-187  of  this  volume,  see  separate  entries  for  sections— Items  42S  and  Oft. 

DspoTtmetU  <^  school  dtr«c(ort.- Contains:  1.  J.  B.  Richey:  The  new  education,  p.  lfO-91. 
2.  C.  B.  Connelly:  Vocationalixed  schoob,  p.  171-73.  8.  S.  R.  McClure:  A  director's  look  araond 
The  truancy  prohlem|  p.  176-82.  4.  C.  A.  Hnrrlck:  Importance  of  aoademio  training,  p.  184- 
87;  Oeneral  discussion,  p.  187-00.  5.  T.  B.  8hankle:  Nevr  Kensington  vooational  school,  p- 
100-02.  6.  C.  N.  Kendall:  Some  factors  that  make  good  school  officials,  p.  102-Mb  7.  Fomod 
Hamilton:  The  World  war  and  the  school,  p.  l%-2a4.  I 

Association  of  secretarUs.^ii^  J.  Q.  Sansom:  Standardlxation  oif  school  supplies,  p.  211-12. 
0.  R.  E.  Richardson:  Election  and  supervision  of  janitors,  p.  213-14.  10.  ICrs.  B.  8.  B.  M^- 
Cauley:  Secretary's  relation  to  educational  system,  p.  217-10. 

Child  study  round  taMe.^ll.  I.  R.  Krablll:  Helping  children  to  study,  p.  22^27. 

Rural  life  and  nature  stnd^.— 12.  Margaret  Welsh:  Some  experiences  with  oommanlty  chiba, 
p.  228-31.  13.  O.A.  Works:  Fundamentals  in  agricultural  teaching,  p.  231-34/  14.  G.  A.  Works. 
The  use  of  project  teaching,  p.  237-40. 

Lihrarif  departmtnt.—lb.  Effle  L.  Power:  Modem  high-school  library,  p.  24.V46.  Ml  H,  B. 
Dftvis:  Professional  reading  of  teachers,  p.  24A.47.  | 
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EDUCATIONAL  mSTORY  AND  BIOGBAPHT. 

)6.  OarroU,  Charles.  Public  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Providence,  R.  I., 
E.  L.  Freeman  company,  printers,  1918.  500,  [1]  p.  8^.  [Rhode  Island 
education  drculars] 

Bibliography:  p.  14911-494. 

Published  Jointly  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  Comminioner  of  public  schools,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  normal  school. 

)7.  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  1865-1918:  a  symposium.  American  physical 
education  review,  23:4ia-26,  October  1918. 

)8.  Keay,  F.  B.  Ancient  Indian  education;  an  inquiry  into  its  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  ideals.    London  [etc.]  Oxford  university  press,  1918.    191  p.    12^. 

Treats  the  subject  under  the  following  subdivisions:  Brahmanio  education,  Education  of 
some  special  classes,  Buddhist  education,  Muhammadan  education,  Popular  elementary  edu- 
cation, Some  general  conclusions.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

)9.  Miller,  Edward  Alaxiaon.    The  history  of  educational  legislation  in  Ohio 

from  1803  to  1850.    [Columbus,  1918]    286  p.    illus.  (maps)  diagrs.    8®. 

Thesb  (Ph.  D).— University  of  Chicago.  IPIS. 

"  Private  edition  distributed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  libraries,  Chicago,  TUlnois." 
"Reprinted  from  Ohio  archaeological  and  hbtortcal  quarterly,  volume  xxvn,  nos.  1  and  3, 
January  and  April,  191K" 
Bibliography:  p.  26«-7l. 

K).  Rutledge,  Archibald.  A  great  school  and  its  great  master.  American 
education,  22:108-13,  November  1918. 

The  development  of  Mercersburg  academy,  a  quarter-century  of  growth. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

11.  Brumbaugh,  Martin  G.    New  world-standard  of   educational    efficiency. 

American  education,  22:114-17,  November  1918. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  1018. 

12.  Corson,  Oscar  T.    Our  public  schools,  their  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  The  author  [1918]    302  p.    12*». 

>3.  Jones,  Arthur  J.    Are  our  schools  Prussian  in  origin?    Educational  review, 

56:271-93,  November  1918. 

Criticizes  Dr.  Judd's  ''Shall  wro  continue  to  imitate  Prussia?"  published  in  School  and  society, 
June  29,  191S.  Says  that  ''in  some  respects  the  Prussian  InHuence  apparently  retarded  the 
complete  development  of  a  truly  democratic  system.'*  This  is  evidenced  in  the  over-organifa- 
tion  of  our  schools,  and  "in  the  persistence  of  the  Idea  that  an  elementary  school  is  a  finishing 
school.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  latter  Idea  was  directly  due  to  Prussian  influence, 
nor  that  it  ever  completely  dominated  the  purpose  of  the  elementary  school." 

4.  Miller,  H.  L.    Adequate  schooling  for  the  youth  of  the  nation.    Inter-mountain 

educator,  14:8-15,  October  1918. 
Ck)ntiiiued  from  the  September  issue. 

5.  Sandiford,  Peter,  ed.    Comparative  education;  studies  of  the  educational 

systems  of  six  modem  nations,  by  H.  W.  Foght,  A.  H.  Hope,  I.  L.  Kandel, 
W.  Russell,  Peter  Sandiford.  London  and  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  A  sons,  ltd., 
1918.    600  p.    8^. 

Contents.— 1.  United  States,  by  William  F.  Russell.— 2.  Germany,  by  I.  L.  Kandel.— 
3.  England,  by  Peter  Sandiford.— 4.  France,  by  Arthur  H.  Hope.— 5.  Canada,  by  Peter  Sandi- 
ford.—6.  Denmark,  by  Harold  W.  Foght. 

The  present  volume  alms  to  present  for  the  leading  countries  of  th«  Nvc(tVi.\.\A  ^^&KE«DX^&^^Kssl 
of  their  educational  systems,  basing  the  study  on  an  analysis  ot  \\i«  lafietcs«r-A:^sftjcsA»^«  ^19*^ 
graphical,  ethnological,  political,  and  economlo— wbioh  d«t«rm!lsA  ttAs  ^\a«wjnX5»XVaa.,  ^»^ 
more  especially  on  the  theory  ot  the  state  and  society  held  \>y  ^e^fiSki  -^feo^^X^. 
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1706.  Schofield,  ^R^lliaxn  H.    An  American  international  institute  for  edncatks. 

Educational  review,  56: 339-51,  November  1918.  1 1 

FOBEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1707.  [Bagley,  W.  C]    The  German  schools  as  niuneries  of  autocracy.     Naticoil 

school  service,  1: 1,  5-6,  November  1,  1918. 
0«nnan  and  American  systems  of  education  contrasted. 

1706.  Oeppelliniy   Parinio.    War  and   the  school.    American  journal   of  schod 
hygiene,  2:  89-94,  September  1918. 

Translated  from  the  Italian. 

A  brief  summary  commei^t  upao  the  present  educational  situation  in  Italy  resultant  apa 
the  war.  The  original  article  appeared  in  the  May  1918  number  of  "L'lgienedeDascaab," 
under  the  title  "Onerra  e  scuola." 

1709.  FriedelyV.H.    The  German  school  as  a  war  nursery;  from  the  French  P^agogie 

de  guerre  allemande,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  £.  Sadler.  Londoo, 
Andrew  Mebx)se,  ltd.  [1918]    270  p.    12°. 

Shows  how  the  work  of  the  German  schoolmasters  made  the  German  people  imable  to  rodi 
the  necessary  political  maturity  to  assure  for  themselves,  otherwise  than  by  war,  an  intenal 
and  external  development  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  present-day  cirilizatkB. 

1710.  GoUanoa,  Victor  and  Somervell,  David.    Political  education  at  a  public 

school.    London,  W.  Collins  sons  &  co.  ltd.  [1918]    130  p.    12"". 

Assumes  that  the  classics  are  doomed  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Suggests  as  a  sol^ 
stitute  therefor  the  study  of  politics,  history,  English  literature,  and  divinity,  and  descritM 
an  experiment  in  teaching  these  subjects  in  an  English  public  school. 

1711.  Hanus,   Paul  H.    Germany  indicted.    Journal   of   education,    88: 451~58> 

November  7, 1918. 

Extracts  from  an  article  in  Boston  Herald,  October  13, 1918. 

An  indictment  of  the  German  school  system  by  one  who  was  born  in  Germany. 

1712.  Le  Verrier,  Charles.    Project  of  the  Washington-Lafayette  school.    Schod 

and  society,  8: 592-97,  November  16,  1918. 

This  paper  was  translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Sanger. 

This  is  the  third  paper  in  a  series  compiled  by  Ueru*y  Fairchild  Osbom.  The  two  preffeoi 
papers  told  of  the  conferences  in  regard  to  location,  character,  and  aims  of  the  jwoposed  Wadi* 
ington-Lafayette  school.  The  project  here  given  deals  with  the  intellectual  education  of  boys, 
leaving  the  physical  and  m(val  education  for  the  fourth  paper. 

1713.  Momet,  D.    La  guerre  et  Tenseignement  apr^  la  guerre.    Revue  p^s- 

gogique,  73:  79-89,  August  1918. 

1714.  Paul,  Alberto  J.    Una  encuesta  sobre  educacion  popular  .  .  .  con  la  colabo- 

racion  de  numerosos  especialistas  nacionales  y  eztranjeros  y  conclusioneB 
finales  formuladas  por  Ezequiel  A.  Chavez,  Paulino  Machorro  Narvaez  y 
Alfonso  Fruneda.  Contribuci6n  al  Primer  congreeo  nacional  de  ayunta- 
mientoB.    Mexico,  Poder  ejecutivo  federal,  1918.    313  p.    8^. 

A  valuable  study  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  difDcuIties  impeding  the  dUfuslcn  of  elinnan- 
tary  instruction  among  the  Mexican  populace,  and  suggesting  solutions.  The  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  numerous  prominent  educators,  and  of  the  Mexican  press,  are  given. 

1715.  Sellers,  Edith.    Boy  and  girl  war-products:  their  reconstruction.    Nine- 

teenth century  and  after,  84:  702-16,  October  1918. 

The  effects  of  war  conditions  on  young  people  in  England. 

1716.  Sydenham,  fiord.    Education,  science  and  leadership.    Science,'  n.  s.  48: 

477-84,  November  15, 1918. 

Presidential  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  science  guild,  June  19,  lOlS.  Difl- 
cusses  the  educational  situation  In 'E.x\«\^3i^. 
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^^  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 

1717.  Ames,  J.  S.    The  tramed  man  of  science  in  the  war.    Science,  48:  401-10, 

October  25, 1918. 

Work  of  the  universities  in  the  war.    What  men  of  scienoe  have  contributed  t  j  the  military 
_*  J,  arms  of  the  Oovemment. 

1718.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    War-aim  coursee  in  all  the  schools.    America,  20:  45, 

October  19, 1918. 

1719.  Calvert,  A.  C.    Public  schools  in  the  new  war  cities.    American  city,  19: 

360-62,  November  1918. 

Describes  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Government  for  establishing  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  workers  residing  in  munition  reservations.  This  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munity on^nization  branch  of  the  Ordnance  department. 

1720.  Junior  Red  cross  in  school  work.    Western  journal  of  education,    24:  9-14, 

October  1918. 

Junior  Red  cross  program,  Arrangement  of  courses,  Junior  Red  cross  Americanization 
program,  Junior  Red  cross  lessons,  etc. 

1721.  Lucas,  James  6scar.    Our  schools  in  wartime.    Progressive  teacher,  24:  9-10, 

October  1918. 

Changes  in  the  course  of  study  due  to  the  war. 

1722.  St.  Louis.    Board  of  education.    War  work  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

St.  Louis,  1918.    161  p.    illus.    8^. 

Advance  print  from  the  Annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  instruction,  1917-18. 

1723.  Thayer,  V.  T.    The  schools  and  the  war.    Wisconsin  journal  of  educatioo, 

50:  218-20,  October  1918. 

1724.  Williams,  L.  A.    Forced  marches  for  high  schools.    High  school  journal, 

1  :  10-12,  November  1918. 

Suggests  that  the  high  school  program  for  the  year  be  one  of  highly  inten^ifled  and  concen- 
trated effort  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  win  the  war  quickly. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1725.  Finney,  Boss  L.    The  ultimate  aim  of  education.    Educational  review, 

56  :  305-24,  November  1918. 

Says  that  in  the  present  epochal  crisis  of  the  world  educational  theory  ^ould  adopt  "an  ul- 
timate aim  commensurate  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  Christianity." 

1726.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.  and  Mirick,  George  A.    How  to  teach  the  special  sub- 

jects. Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]  xvi, 
310  p.  illus.  12°.  Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cub- 
berley) 

Affords  practical  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  mangement  of  their  morning  exercises,  special- 
day  programs,  the  organization  of  the  seal  work  for  the  smaller  children,  and  in  conducting 
the  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  play,  nature  study,  and  agriculture. 

1727.  Nutting,  P.  G.    The  principles  of  education.    Scientific  monthly,  7  :  448-56, 

November  1918. 

Says  that  "  the  interrelations  between  mental,  physical,  and  moral  education  and  general 
well-being  are  well  known,  but  rarely  taken  cognizance  of  and  never  made  use  of  for  definite 
ends.''    Criticizes  the  methods  of  training  the  future  expert. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1728.  ParaonS)  J.  Herbert.    ]Mind  and  the  nation;  a  precis  of  applied  psychology. 

London,  John  Bale,  sons  &  Danielsson,  ltd.,  1918.    154  p.    %° . 

A  brief  outline  sketch  of  what  the  author  regards  ca  the  scop«  ol  p%^cSU.o\cyc<3  Vxi\\.%  tsNaXVa» 
to  modem  probloms,  including  education;  also  the  aids  vYklch  psyctwAoKJ  "^tQ»NS^^a  \«t  «^aX«^ 
ra ting  practical  sctiemes  of  reorganizatioo . 
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1729.  Taylor,  James  F.    The  claasification  of  pupils  in  elementary  algebra.   JvA 

nal  of  educational  psychology,  9  :  361-80,  September  1918.  |y;vS 

"An  experimental  study  of  the  results  of  dividing  a  class  into  three  sections  aooofdinc  HI 
their  ability .  and  encouraging  each  section  to  do  work  in  proportion  to  their  abilJty.  The  aottv  1 
considers  in  detail  the  effect  of  this  grouping  upon  both  the  poorer  and  the  brl^ter  papOs."     |  ^> ' 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1730.  Bol^bitt,  Franklin.    The  building  principal  in  the  surveys.     Elementvy 

school  journal,  19  :  106-20,  October  1918. 

Emphasizes  the  neglect  of  treatment  in  survey  reports  of  the  principal's  functions. 

1731.  Boston.    Dept.  of  educational  investigation  and  measorement.    Arith- 

metic, determining  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  common  fractionB.  Bqi* 
ton,  Printing  department,  1918.  38  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8^.  (Bulletin  no. 
XV.    [Boston.    School  committee]    School  document  no.  5-— 1918) 

1732.  .    English,  determining  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  letter  writing. 

Boston,  Printing  department,  1918.  35  p.  8**.  (Bulletin  no.  XYI. 
[Boston.    School  committee]    School  document  no.  6 — ^1918) 

1733.  Foote,  John  M.    Report  on  spelling  and  penmanship  in  country  schcoli. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Ramires-Jones  printing  co.,  1918.  30  p.  16^.  (Loda- 
iana.    Department  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  1,  June  1918) 

By  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools  under  direction  of  the  state  superintendeiit. 

1734.  Gray,  Williani  S.    The  use  of  tests  in  improving  instruction.     Elementary 

school  journal,  19  :  121-42,  October  1918. 

Describes  the  procedure  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Elementary  school  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  improving  its  instruction  throuj;h  the  use  of  tests. 

1735.  Irwin,  H.  N*.    A  preliminary  attempt  to  devise  a  test  of  the  ability  of  hig^ 

school  pupils  in  the  mental  manipulation  of  spstce  relations.  School  review, 
26  :  654-70,  November  1918. 

Continued  from  October  number  of  School  review. 

1736.  La  Bue,  Daniel  W.    The  rationale  of  testing  intelligence,  with  special  r^er- 

ence  to  testing  in  the  army.    Scientific  monthly,  7  :  400-12,  November  1918. 

1737.  Lohr,  Lawrence  L.    A  Latin  form  teet  for  use  in  high  school  classes.    High 

school  journal,  1:7-9,  14-17,  November,  December  1918. 

Prepared  as  a  master's  thesis  in  the  School  of  education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1738.  Mead,  Gyrus  D.  and  Johnson,  Charles  W.    Testing  practice  material  in  the 

fundamentals,    p.  287-97.     8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  May  1918. 

Results  of  a  study  testing  the  comparative  values  of  two  kinds  of  practice  material  in  the 
ftmdamentals  of  arithmetic  with  200  pupils  divided  into  groups. 

1739.  Stiddand,  Qeorg^ina  I.    The  influence  of  practice  on  the  correlation  of  abil- 

ities.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9  :  393-99,  September  1918. 

"A  study  of  the  reaction  of  15  college  students  to  the  five  tests,  color-naming,  tapping,  add- 
ing, multiplying,  and  word-building.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  th-^  corre- 
lation up  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  trial,  when  the  correlation  remains  stationary  or  even 
declines  somewhat." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1740.  Enapp,  Charles.    Dr.  Flexner's  critics.    ClaEBical  weekly,  12  : 9-10,  17-18, 

2&-26,  33-35,  October  14.  21,  28,  November  11,  1918. 

An  editorial  review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  Dr.  Flexner's  Modem  school. 

1741,  Painter,  George  8.    The  pByc^o\o^  ol  N\s\3kfiX  VsaiAxM^cLtian.    Joomal  of  the 
New  York  state  teachera?  MBodaAioTi,  ^  .*1VW1 ,  O^VJa^^aw 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OP  CURRICULUM. 

12.  Allen,  Qenieve  M.    Developing  and  testing  appreciation  of  literature.    Edu- 

cation, 39  :  139-41,  November  1918. 

13.  Anthropology  aa  a  university  subject.    New  2^1and  journal  of  scimce  and 

technology  (Wellington,  N.  Z.)  1  :  258-64,  Septemb«r  1918. 

A  series  of  letters  by  noted  educational  men  of  England,  showing  the  cultural  and  educative 
value  of  anthropology. 

14.  Brooks,  Fowler  D.    The  upper  grade  hiatory  teacher's  opportunity.    Nozmal 

instructor  and  primary  plans,  28  :  47-48,  November  1918. 

Discusses  methods,  current  events,  social  and  industrial  problems,  and  liberty  and  our  free 
institutions. 

15.  Clement,    Marguerite.      L'enseignement    du    frangais    aux    £tata-Uni«. 

Revue  de  Tenseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  35  :  345-47,  August-Septem- 
ber-October 1918. 

Tells  of  the  opportunities  for  Frenchwomen  in  teaching  French  in  America. 

16.  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natuiyJ  science  in  the  edu- 

cational system  of  Qreat  Britain.  Report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural  science  in  the 
educational  system  of  Great  Britain.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  conunand 
of  His  Majesty.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1918.  86  p.  f**.  (Cd. 
9011.) 

17.  Elbert,   J.   Aloysius.    Modem  language  text-books.    America,  20  :  93-94, 

November  2,  1918. 
Speaks  i)articularly  of  German  texts. 

18.  Evans,  George  W.    The  reconstruction  of  the  mathematical  requirement. 

Mathematics  teacher,  11  :  26-33,  September  1918. 
The  mathematical  requirement  in  the  high  school. 

49.  Hathaway,  Esse  V.    The  building  of  an  English  course  of  study.    English 

journal,  7  :  526-32,  October  1918. 

Work  of  the  Des  Moines  English  association. 

50.  Heflron,  John  L.    The  importance  of  the  classics  in  education,  from  the 

standpoint  of  medicine.    School  and  society,  8  :  518-21,  November  2,  1918. 
Read  before  the  Classical  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association. 

51.  Leo,  Brother.    The  feeling  for  literature.    Catholic  educational  review,  16: 

210-19,  October  1918. 

A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  San  Francisco,  July  34, 
1918. 

The  writer  says  that  the  problem  of  English  teaching  will  never  be  solved  until  the  teachers 
experience  a  feeling  for  literature,  a  love  for  good  books. 

Also  in  Catholic  school  journal,  18:251-52,  275,  November  1918;  Educational  review,  56:294- 
3C4,  November  1918. 

52.  Lovell,  Grace.     Some  psychological  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  Latin.    Amer- 

ican schoolmaster,  11 :  340-49,  October  15,  1918. 

The  contribution  of  Latin  to  the  aims  of  education  and  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study 
to  these  aims. 

53.  Perkins,  Albert  S.    Report  of  the  committee  on  questionnaire.    Classical 

journal,  14  :  84-96,  November  1918. 

Questionnaire  regarding  classical  education  sent  to  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  school  superin- 
tendent s,  instructors  of  pedagogy  and  educational  psychology  in  normal  schools  and  coU«ci»k. 
Report  read  at  the  13th  meeting  of  the  Classical  association  of  N«vr  'E.i^axv\fl&AX5S&L*Z^^'SSk\&. 
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1754.  Pound,  Olivia.  Hi^  achool  Latin  and  the  newly  formulated  aims  of  seoanM  1765 

educatioh.    Claasical  journal,  14  :  111-18,  November  1918. 

Says  that  Latin  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  pupils'  vocatlooal,  drie, 
and  aesthetic  education. 

1755.  Soott,  Frank  W.    The  relation  of  composition  to  the  rest  of  the 

English  journal,  7  :  512-20,  October  1918. 


Advocates  teaching  more  rhetoric,  more  study  and  reading  of  good  English  prose  bj  i 
students. 


176 


1756.  Teaching,  vol.  4,  no.  3,  October  1918.    (Methods  in  physics  and  eh 

science.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  P.  Drake:  Progressive  changes  in  the  teaching  of  physics,  p.  4-6.  1  S-i 
Stewart:  Physical  science  in  the  grades,  p.  6-10.    3.  Florence  G.  Billig:  A  study  of  the  i 
phere  by  an  elementary  science  class,  p.  11-14.    4.  E.  V.  Floyd:  Household  physics:  itsttM. 
and  presentation,  p.  15-18.    5.  Elliabeth  Morgan:  Electricity  in  the  home,  p.  19-21.  6.  J.t\  \7^ 
Drake:  Laboratory  experiments  and  equipment  for  high  schools,  p.  27-32. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1757.  Aubin,  A.    Les  exerdces  de  r^itation  k  T^ole  primaire  616mentaire.    Rew| 

p6dagogique,  7S  :  1-23,  July  1918. 

1758.  Binzel,  Alma  L.    General  character  and  work  of  measurements  in  the  gnda 

and  the  need  of  these  in  the  kindergarten  field.  Kindergarten  and  fintl 
grade,  3  :  353-57,  November  1918. 

Paper  given  before  the  International  kindergarten  union,  Chicago. 

1759.  White,  Jessie.    Progress  of  the  Montessori  method  in  England.    School 

guardian  (London)  43  :  277-79,  October  19,  1918. 

1760.  Woodward,  Elizabeth  A.    The  children's  year  and  the  opportunity  of  the 

kindergarten  for  conservation  work  in  congested  cities.  Kindergarten  ittl 
first  grade,  3  :  366-70,  November  1918. 

Address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  department,  National  eduoatloa  association. 

Divided  into  Ave  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  The  children's  year;  (2)  Americanixation  work  ooi- 
ducted  by  kindergartners  In  congested  cities;  (3)  The  part  the  kindergarten  is  to  play  in  tbi 
child  conservation  program;  (4)  The  right  of  every  child  to  be  admitted  into  the  public  sdioob 
at  the  age  of  four;  and  (5)  Further  suggestions  for  a  war  modified  program. 

RURAL  EDUCATION, 

1761.  Carothers,  W.  H.    Preparation  of  a  village  superintendent.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 88  :  396-98,  October  24,  1918. 

T)isctisses  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  village  education. 

1762.  Finney,  Boss  L.    The  relations  of  the  village  principal  to  his  board.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  57  :  23-24,  November  1918. 

"The  fimctioiis  and  relations  of  the  supervising  principal  from  his  own  standpoint.   Tbe 
author  writes  from  many  years  of  experience  and  observation." 

1763.  Fogarty,  W.  S.    Transportation  of  school  children.    American  school  board 

journal,  57  :  25-27,  69-70,  November  1918.    illus. 

1764.  Lewis,  Charles  D.    An  investigation  of  the  comparative  standing  of  pupils 

from  one-teacher  elementary  schools  and  graded  schools  when  worlcmg 
together  in  the  high  school.  Kentucky  High  school  quarterly,  4  :  3-16,  Octo- 
ber 1918. 

The  writer  sa>s  in  conclusion,  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is  behind  in  edncatioa,  ^ 
especially  in  its  rural  schools,  the  pupils  from  these  schools,  with  a  short  term  and  poorly  paid  j 
andtrainedteichers, have  not  only  held  their  own,  but  slightly  surpassed  those  from  the  graded     I 


schools  of  towns  and  villages 
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J.765.  Pyle,  W.  H.  omd  CoUings,  P.  E.'   The  mental  and  physical  development  of 

rural  children.    School  and  society,  8  :  534-^9,  November  2, 1918. 

Says  that  country  girls  exoel  ooantry  boys  at  every  age.  There  is  nuve  diflerenoe  between 
cit3  and  country  boys  than  between  city  and  country  girls.  There  is  more  difference  between 
country  girls  and  boys  than  between  city  girls  and  bojs.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  country 
girl  shows  up  more  favorably  mentally  than  the  country  boy. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1766.  Edmondson,  J.  B.    Advertising  highnschool  opportunities.    American  school 

board  journal,  57  :  29-31,  November  1918, 

The  ••\ims  of  high-school  publicity,  selection  of  facts  for  publicity,  etc. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1767.  Bagley,  W.  C.    The  status  of  the  classroom  teacher.    School  and  home  edu- 

cation, 38  :  59-61,  November  1918. 

A  paper  presented  before  the  Department  of  classroom  teachers,  National  education  assod^ 
tlon,  Pittslnirgh,  July  2, 1918. 

1768.  Cattell,  J.  McEeen.    Life  insurance  and  annuities  for  academic  teachezs. 

School  and  society,  8  :  541-49,  November  9, 1918. 

Discusses  the  inability  of  the  Carnegie  foundaticm  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  to  pay  its 
annuities  and  its  proposal  to  establish  a  contributory  and  compulsory  system  of  annuities. 

1769.  Life,  Frank  M.    Practice  teaching  for  hig^-school  teachers.    School  review, 

26  :  671-83,  November  1918. 

study  based  on  questionnaire  sent  to  the  heads  of  departments  of  education  of  the  various 
States  throughout  the  United  States.  Says  that  the  average  number  of  practice-teaching 
students  per  institution  per  year  is  vastly  less  than  the  capacity  for  giving  this  work. 

1770.  Martin,  T.  T.    A  practical  and  ideal  county  institute — ^its  essential  factors. 

Educator-journal,  19  :  129-33,  November  1918. 

1771.  National  council  of  normal  school  presidents.    Report  of  committee  of 

normal  school  standards  and  surveys.    Wisconsin  journal  of   education, 
50  :  221-24,  October  1918. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows  (1)  The  purpose,  scope  and  relations  of  the 
normal  school;  (2)  Some  proposed  standards:  and  (3)  How  schools  may  survey  themselves,  and 
cooperate  with  the  committee  In  re^'ision  and  closer  definition  of  the  standards. 

1772.  Purcell,    Helen   E.    Chorus-girl    personalities   vs.    teaching   personalities. 

American  school  board  journal,  57  :  31-32,  November  1918. 

r.ives  the  minimum  qualities  for  which  superintendents  and  school  boards  should  look  when 
selecting  a  teacher. 

1773.  Smith,  B.  B.    The  married  woman  teacher.    American  schoolmaster,  11  :  356- 

59,  October  15,  1918. 

RpDfinted,  by  porrnlssion,  from  The  Public,  New  Vork  city,  issue  of  Tune  22, 1918. 
Arguments  In  fivor  of  the  married  woman  teacher. 

1774.  Stimson,  Bufus  W.    Professional  improvement  work  for  teachers  of  high 

school  agriculture.    American  education,  22  :  69-71,  J17-19,  October,  No- 
vember 1918. 

1775.  Taylor,  W.   S.    Project  methods  in  teacher-training  courses.    School  and 

society,  8  :  487-90,  October  26,  1918. 

Paper  prepared  for  Department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education,  National  education 
association,  Pittsburgh,  191 S. 

1776.  TTpdegrafT,  Harlan.    Teachers'  salaries  and  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

American  school  board  journal,  57  :  22,  63,  November  1918. 

This  paper  is  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  betore  tY\ft  "Vcnxvs^V3VDto.^^«i«sNKo^^ 
week/'  Vm\-ersltj  of  Pennsylvania,  April  11-13, 1918.  . 
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1777.  [Whitbeck,   Bay  Hughes.]    Geography   teachers.    Journal    of   geogn|ihj;{ 

17  :  107-10,  November  1918. 

Discussed  under  the  following  bcadings:  The  making  of  a  teacher;  Educatioo  and  trtina^l 
Unsatisfactory  results  of  geography  teaching;  Need  of  more  geography  in  normal  sdiools;!?'! 
Partial  remedies. 

1778.  Withers,  John  W.    The  training  of  teachers  in  service.    Elementary  school  | 

journal,  19  :  95-105,  October  1918. 

Method  of  training  teachers  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Work  of  the  Harris  t4>achers  college. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1779.  Anderson,  L.  F.    * 'University  of   Michigania.'*    Nation,  107:55(^51,  No- 

vember  9, 1918. 

Review  of  the  act  creating  the  University  of  Michigania.  Strange  terminology  of  its  provi- 
sions for  centralized  educational  control;  remarkable  nomenclature  of  the  sciences. 

1780.  Coulter,    Charles    W.    Should    the    college   student   borrow?    Education, 

39  :  170-75,  November  1918. 

On  paying  one's  way  through  college.  Says  that  the  old  commercial  maxim  is  appttoabli 
also  to  academic  financiering:  "There  are  times  when  it  pays  to  borrow." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1781.  [Answers  to  a  letter  by  state  superintendent  F.  B.  Pearson  to  the  memben  d 

the  Committee  on  school  policy  of  the  state  of  Ohio]    Ohio  educatioDal 

monthly,  67  :  398-410,  October  1918. 

The  answers  of  B.  F.  Stanton,  Iliram  R.  Wilson,  and  F.  V.  West,  concerning  waste  in  sebool 
procedure  and  other  questions  of  school  policy. 

1782.  Averill,  W.  A.    The  ages  of  pupils  and  their  progress  through  the  elementsry 

grades.    First  steps  in  statewide  educational  accounting,.  Second  pi^)er, 

April  1918.    Albany,  N.  Y.,  1918.    56  p.    tables,  diagrs.    8**. 

Also  issued  as  University  of  the  state  of  Now  York  bulletin  no.  fi65.    54  p. 
A  handbook  showing  the  stutlstical  technique,  tabulation,  and  graphic  presentation  of  tbt 
salient  features  of  age-progn»ss  problems  in  elementary  ischools. 

1783.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    Do  we  want  "Prussianized  '*  schools?    America,  20  :  106-7, 

November  9,  1918. 

Qui^stions  the  wisdom  of  tlio  Smith  bill  for  creating  a  Department  of  education. 

1784.  Judd,  ChaxlesH.    Analyzing  textbooks.    Elementary  school  journal,  19  :  143- 

54,  October  1918. 

Says  that  the  study  of  textbooks  should  become  a  regular  part  of  the  duty  of  every  sdiool 
otl'icer. 

1785.  .    The  highnschool  principal.    School  review,  26  :  641-53,   Novemb€r 

1918. 

Methods  of  supervision  described  by  school  principals  and  superintendents.  Writer  advo- 
cates reporting  of  experiments  in  order  to  stimulate  the  administrative  genius  of  principals  in 
devising  new  methods  of  procedure. 

1786.  Lange,  Alexis  F.    State  board  of  education.    Committee  of  twenty-one  on  re- 

organization of  public-school  system;  report  of  subcommittee  on  school  ad- 
ministration.   Sierra  educational  news,  14  :  455-60,  October  1918. 

Discusses  the  minimum  essentials  of  a  state  system;  a  state  department  of  education;  and 
the  county  unit. 

1787.  The  small  board  of  education.     School,  30  :  62,  77,  October  10,  17,  1918. 

Shall  it  be  enlarged  or  l)o  transformed  into  a  paid  board?    Views  of  the  New  York  city  com  - 
missioners. 
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788.  Spauldlng,  Frank  E.    The  nuddng  of  a  school  budget.    School  review,  26: 

684-93,  November  1918. 

Bays  that  the  bndget  stimnlttes  the  siiperlnteiMtont  and  the  board  of  education  ai  wall  as 
shows  to  the  public  the  polioiea  that  ha^e  been  formnlated. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

3.789.  BuzT,  A.  W.    Directed  study.    Wisconsin  journal  of  educationi  50:  254-58, 
November  1918. 
Gives  a  plan  for  supervising  the  study  of  children. 

1790.  Qowans,  E.  Q.    Supervision  of  instruction.    Utah  educational  review,  12  : 
12-14,  September-October;  12-13,  November  1918. 

1791.  Martin,  A.  S.    The  long  school  day  and  directed  study.    Education,  39  : 

158-64,  November  1918. 
Advocates  the<)hange  to  a  long  school  day  because  of  its  increased  efBdenoy. 

1792.  Mayberry,  L.  W.    The  next  step  in  how  to  study.    Kansas  teacher,  8  :  57-59, 

November  1918. 
Deals  particularly  with  supervised  study. 

1793.  Schmidt,  Auatiii  G.    Education.    "Company,   'TentionI"    America,  20  : 

117-18,  November  9;  1918. 

Shows  how  school  incentives  have  been  done  away  with  so  that  now  a  teacher  has  only  two- 
love  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Thinks  that  these  two  motives  do  not  secure  results.  Speaka 
of  Uncle  Sam's  method  of  miaUng  better  citizens. 

1794.  SeaiB,  J.  B.    Classroom  organization  and  control.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  p.918]    300  p.    12**.    (Riverside  textbooks  in 
education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley) 

1795.  Young*,  Walter  H.    The  relation  of  school  management  to  discipline.    Edu- 

cation, 39  :  149-57,  November  1918. 

Second  paper  of  series.    Discusses  school  discipline. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1796.  Lockhart,  Q.  L.    Public  schools.    Their  construction,  heating,  ventilation, 

sanitation,  lighting  and  equipment.    St.  Paul,  Minn.,  H.  W.  Kingston  com- 
pany [1918]    211  p.  illus.,  plans.    4°. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1797.  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.    School  hygiene  and  training  for  citizenship. 

American  journal  ot  school  hygiene,  2  :  101-14,  September  1918. 
A  suggested  course  of  study  in  hygiene  for  the  public  schools. 

1798.  Heizer,  W.  L.  and  Gilbert,  Mn.  V.  O.    Health  and  sanitation  through  the 

public  schools  of  Kentucky.    [Frankfort,  Ky.,  The  State  journal  company, 
1918?]    183  p.    iUus.,  diagrs.    12^. 

1799.  Jones,  Xyle.    Medical  inspection  of  schools.    Inter-mountain  educator,  14  : 

17-21,  October  1918. 

Gives  a  brief  history  of  the  movement  for  medical  inspection  and  then  outlines  a  plan  of 
medical  inspection  for  an  elementary  school  system. 

1800.  Kelly,  Helen  Winifred  and  Bradshaw,  Mabel  C.    A  handbook  for  school 

nurses.    New  York,  The  Macmilan  company,  1918.    109  p.    forms.    12^. 

1801.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    Rural  school  health  work.    Journal  of  thA  "(i^^^  X^s^ 

state  teachers'  association,  5  :  225-31,  October  1^1^. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1802.  Xleeberger,  F.  L.    Essentials  of  ph)rsical  education  in  relation  to  mililByl  181 

training  in  public  schools.    School  and  society,  8  :  52^-31,  Novvmber  1 
1918.  ,  i„ 

1803.  SundwaU,  John.    University  physical    education  and   efficiency.    BAd\ 

and  society,  8  :  511-17,  649-^57,  576-82,  November  2,  9,  16,  1918. 

Why  physical  education  as  conducted  in  our  universities  has  failed  to  contribute  to  tk I 
physical  welfare  of  our  country.  A  plan  of  reorganization  by  which  this  department  mtykj 
made  more  effective  and  influential  in  maintaining  national  health  and  vigor. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1804.  Bums,  Hazel  F.    The  group  socialized  recitation.    Education,  39  :  176-Sl. 

November  1918. 

Says  that  the  group  work  offers  "a  true  development  of  the  indivMual  as  a  membtt  of  sodittr  1 
and  prepares  him  to  render  the  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable  to  his  fellow-men." 

1805.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  (Gallagher).    The  little  democracy,  a  text-book  ob 

community  organization.    With  introduction  by  P.  P.   Claxton  ...  Nev 

York  [etc.]  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1918.    xv,  252,  [1]  p.    illus.  (foiiiii> 

12°. 

Contents.— Introduction,  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.— The  community  center  movemBt.- 
Organixing  the  community  center  (as  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  edoci- 
tion).— A  model  constitution.— The  community  forum,  the  neighborhood  club,  and  tki 
home  and  school  league  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  government  expat 
in  community  work).— Community  buying  and  banking  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Bmj 
,  E.  Jackson).— The  community  garden  (plan  recommended  by  Professor  Hugh  Findtsy 
of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture).— The  community  market  (plan  recommended  by  tbt 
United  States  Bureau  of  markets).— The  community  kitchen. — Organising  the  rmtl 
community  (plan  suggested  by  United  States  Department  of  agriculture). — Boys' sod 
girls'  clubs  (plan  in  operation  by  the  United  States  Department  of  sgricultare}.-- 
Mothers'  and  daughters'  clubs  (plan  in  operation  by  the  United  States  Department  of  8gri> 
culture).— (Community  music— Community  drama. 

1806.  Ferris,  Helen  J.    Girls'   clubs;    their  .organization  and  management     A 

manual  for  workers.  New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  company  [1918]  xiii,  383  p. 
illus.    W. 

1807.  Flannezy,  M.  J.    Education:  the  socializing  of  the  individual.     Education,   I 

39  :  129-38,  November  1^>'8.  ^ 

Says  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  present-day  "scientific"  educator  is  founded  on  a  bif^egj 
which  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1808.  Green,   Jenny  Lind.    Cliaracter-building   content   of   arithmetic.    Mathe- 

matics teacher,  11:36-41,  September  1918. 

The  socialiaed  content  of  arithmetic  and  its  ethical  value. 

1809.  PeterSy  Chaxles  Clinton.    Human  conduct;  a  textbook  in  general  phil- 

osophy and  applied  psychology  for  students  in  high  schools,  academies, 
junior  colleges,  and  for  the  general  reader.  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
company,  1918.    xii,  430  p.    12°. 

Undertakes  to  combiiic  into  aa  integrated  elementary  course  materials  selected  from  psy- 
chology, logic,  ethics,  and  the  psychoI(^y  and  philosophy  of  religion. 

1810.  Pritohaxd,  Eric.    Suggestion  as  a  factor  in  the  moral  education  of  children. 

Parents*  review,  29:561-70,  October  1918. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

.  Council  of  church  boards  of  education.  Religious  work  at  state  institu- 
tions.   American  college  bulletin,  1 : 1-22,  June  29, 1918. 

.  Hoben,  Allan.  The  church  school  of  dtizenship.  Chicago,  111.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  press  [1918]    177  p.    12** 

Presents  the  Christian  objectives  of  oitixenship  as  implicit  in  the  gospel  and  oonducive  to 
the  highest  personal  attainment  in  religious  experience.  Offers  suggestive,  but  not  formal, 
programs  for  use  in  the  church  school. 

.  Wells,  Wesley  B.  The  theory  of  recapitulation  and  the  religious  and  moral 
discipline  of  children.  American  journal  of  psychology,  29:371-82,  October 
1918. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

.  Bradbum,  William.    Industrial  work  in  English  elementary  schools.    Manual 

training  magazine,  20:77-^1,  November  1918. 

The  first  article  in  a  series  designed  to  present  a  brief  historical  account  of  ''Handwork"  as 
it  existed  in  English  schools  prior  to  its  modem  adoption  and  development.  This  first  article 
deals  with  the  Charity  schools  of  the  18th  century. 

.  Johnston,  Q.  E.  The  establishment  of  a  coiporation  school.  National 
association  of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5: 491-99,  November  1918. 

A  thesis  submitted  in  the  course  on  corporation  schools  conducted  at  New  York  university. 

i.  Kohler,  Albert.  L'enseignement  technique  sup^rieur  et  Funivendt^. 
]fciucation,  10:148-62,  June-September  1918. 

.  Sealock,  W.  E.  Background  of  the  present  movement  for  vocational  educa- 
tion.   Midland  schools,  33:5-7,  September  1918. 

.  Taylor,  E.  T.  The  adaptation  of  manual  training  to  community  needs. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5:217-24,  October  1918. 

.  XJ.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Part-time  trade  and  indus- 
trial education.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  52  p. 
8^.    (Bulletin  no.  19,  Trade  and  industrial  series  no.  3) 

.  .    Trade  and  industrial  education.    Organization  and  administration. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.    125  p.    8°.    (Bulletin  no. 
17,  Trade  and  industrial  education  series  no.  1,  October  1918) 

VOCATIONAL  GUmANCE. 

.  Fontdgne,  Julien.  Comment  se  pose  la  question  d 'orientation  profeesion- 
nelle.    ^ucation,  10:163-77,  June-September  1918. 

Principles  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance  from  a  French  point  of  view. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings  of 
the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C,  November  12-14, 
1917.    Dover,  Del.,  1918.    139  p.    8**.    (Wesley  Webb,  secretary,  Dover, 
Del.) 

.  Ness,  H.  Agricultural  textbooks  for  our  public  schools.  Science,  n.  s.  48:484- 
86,  November  15,  1918. 

.  Smart,  Thomas  J.  The  policies  of  state  superintendents  toward  students 
entering  agricultural  employment  during  the  war.  School  and  eiQ(c\fe\?3^ 
8:481-87,  October  26,  1918. 

The  policy  of  giving  erects  for  farm  work. 
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1825.  XT.  S.  Federal  board  for  Tocatioiial  education.    The  home  project  tfi 

phase  of  vocational  agricultural  education.    Waahington,  GovemmenipoMt  jg^ 
ing  office,  1918.    43  p.    8*".    (Bulletin  no.  21,  Agricultural  wmm,  flfrHf 
September  1918) 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1826.  Swig^ett,   Glen  Leyin.    Education  for  foreign  service.     Bulletin  of  it] 

American  institute  of  banking,  1:188-93,  October  1918. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1827.  Ketohom,  Mllo  S.    Essentials  in  engineering  education.    Engineering  edtV 

cation,  9  :  44^5,  October  1918.  I  li 

1828.  Mann,  Charles  Kiborg.    Report  of  the  joint  committee  on  engineering  edih"^ 

cation.    Engineering  education,  9  :  16-32,  September  1918. 

1829. . '  A  study  of  engineering  education;  prepared  for  the  joint  committM 

on  engineering  education  of  the  national  engineering  societiea.  New  ToA' 
city,  Carnegie  foundation  for  tfie  advancement  of  teaching,  191&  139  p^ 
4^.  (Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Bulletin  numbv 
eleven) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  so  much  to  record  the  details  of  ensineering  t^^^itfaig  |b  tli 
various  schools  as  to  examine  the  fundamental  question  of  the  right  methods  of  t^AchixiK  asi 
of  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  engineering  professions:  to  examine  the  omxieiihin  d 
to^y  and  the  methods  of  teaching  now  employed,  and  to  suggest  in  the  light  of  60  years  of  o* 
perience  the  pedagogic  basis  of  the  course  of  study  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  vat 
demanded  of  the  engineer  of  to-day. 

1880.  Bobins,  Henry  B.    The  theological  curriculum  and  a  teaching  miniitry. 
American  journal  of  theology,  22  :  465-78,  October  1918. 

1831.  Starratt,  F.  A.    The  demands  of  the  rural  church  upon  the  theological  cll^ 

riculum.    American  joiumal  of  theology,  22  :  479-96,  October  1918. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1832.  Barnard,  J.  Lynn.    Civics  teaching  in  the  schools  as  affected  by  the  wtr. 

Current  education,  22  :  247-63,  November  1918. 

Grades  I  to  IX. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Coimcil  of  elementary  school  principals  and  teachers,  at  Synam, 
N.  Y.,  December  28, 1917. 

1833.  Cabot,  Ella  Lyman.    A  course  in  citizenship  and  patriotism;  by  Ella  Lyman 

Cabot,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Fanny  E.  Coe,  Mabel  Hill,  Mary  McSkim- 
mon;  with  an  introduction  by  William  Howard  Taft  Rev.  ed.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]    xxii,  386  p.     12°. 

1834.  Monroe,  Paul  and  Miller,  Irving  E.,  ed.    The  American  spirit;  a  basis  for 

world  democracy.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1918. 
XV,  336  p.    12''. 

1835.  Smith,  John  F.    Our  neighborhood;  good  citizenship  in  rural  communities 

Philadelphia,  Chicago,  The  John  C.  Winston  company  [1918]  262  p.  iUus. 
12°. 

1836.  Stickle,  W.  A.    History  and  civics  as  a  training  for  citizenship.    School  (To- 

ronto), 7  :  168-73,  November  1918. 
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AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

7.  Goldberger,  Henry  H.    How  to  teach  Engliflib  to  loreignen.    [New  York, 

1918]    63  p.    8^. 

Author  is  Instractor  in  methods  of  teaching  English  t )  lorelgners,  Teachers'  college,  Colum- 
bia university,  and  dtreotor  of  the  Amarloanlsatlon  institute,  New  York  city. 

8.  Mahoney,  John  J.  and  HerlihyyOharles  Iff.    First  steps  in  Americanizatum; 

a  handbook  for  teachers.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houston  Mifflin  com- 
pany [1918]    143  p.    12^ 

Sources  and  refarences:  p.  133-43. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

9.  Conard,  H.  E.    Army  educational  work.    Ohio  teacher,  39  :  63-65,  October 

1918. 
Educational  program  of  the  National  war  work  council. 

0.  Sbben,  John  Q.  and  Schurman,  Jacob  G.    The  univeFsity  cantonment. 

Bookman,  48: 288-95,  November  1918. 
Describes  the  Students'  army  training  corps  of  Princeton  and  Cornell. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

1.  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.    Rehabilitation  of  the 

wounded.  Philadelphia,  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
1918.  164  p.  8°.  (Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  vol.  80,  no.  169,  November  1918) 

Contains:  1.  F.  D.  Patterson:  Industrial  training  for  the  wounded,  p.  40-42.  2.  Margaret 
A.  Neall:  Philadelphia  school  for  occupational  therapy,  p.  58-61.  3.  C.  A.  Proeser:  A  federal 
program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  p.  117-22.  4.  J.  P. 
Munroe:  The  advantages  of  national  auspices  of  re-education,  p.  128-30.  5.  T.  B.  Kidner:  Vo- 
cational work  of  the  invalided  soldiers'  commission  of  Canada,  p.  141-49.  6.  Henry  Chellew: 
Plans  for  the  education  of  disabled  and  convalescent  officers  of  British  and  allied  forces,  p.  153-57. 

2.  Chaney,  Augusta  Scott.    The  modem  status  of  the  war  cripple.    Southern 

worlonan,  47:  529-34,  November  1918. 

3.  XT.  S.  Federal  board  for  Tocational  education.    To  the  disabled  soldier  and 

sailor  in  the  hospital.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  16  p. 
8°.    (Monograph  no.  1,  Vocational  rehabilitation  series  no.  1,  November  1918. ) 

4.  WUliams,  Jesse  F.    Conservation  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  resources. 

Educational  review,  56:  325-38,  November  1918. 

Work  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education  described;  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

5.  Dugas,  L.    Les  id^es  de  Stendhal  sur  I'^ucation  des  femmes.    Education, 

10: 133-47,  June-September  1918. 

6.  Larrison,  Eleanor  B.    The  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  teens.    Edu- 

cation, 39: 142-48,  November  1918. 

Discusses  coeducation  in  secondary  schools. 

7.  MoUoy,  Mary  A.    Catholic  coll^^  for  women.    Catholic  educational  review, 

16:  220-34,  October  1918. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Conference  of  women's  colleges  at  the  annual  meetine  of  the  CaCholic 
educational  associalion,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  24, 1918. 

Discusses  the  subject  of  cooperation  and  centralization  amon;  Catholic  colleges  for  women. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1848.  Davis,  Jackson.    N^gro  training  and  racial  good- will.    American  review • 

reviews,  68:  521-28,  November  1918. 

A  r^nmtf  of  the  various  activities  of  Hampton  institute,  Va.    Illustrated. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

1849.  Henderson,  Myrtle  L.    Froblems  of  the  mother  of  the  young  deif  duU. 

Volta  review,  20:  619-24,  October  1918. 

One  of  the  prire  essays  written  for  the  American  association  to  promote  tho  teaohing  of^fl^ 
to  the  deaf;  the  subject  being:  "Teaohinf;  and  training  little  deaf  children  in  the  hooMM 
infancy  to  school  age."    To  be  continued. 

1850.  Kinaie,  Oora  Elsie  and  Kinzie,  Rose.    Kinzie  method  of  speech-reidiDg 

for  the  deaf.    Volta  review,  20:  627-30,  October  1918. 

Continued  from  September  number. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1851.  Nicholson,  A.  F.    The  present  day  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Child 

(London)  9: 1-16,  October  1918. 

Conditions  in  England  described. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1852.  Rosanquety    Helen.    A    great    opportunity.    Contemporary    review,   lU* 

396-401,  October  1918. 

A  plea  to  men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  to  take  a  large  slttre  in  tk 
work  of  the  continuation  schools  of  the  future,  including  the  active  teaching  and  goidinf  of 
joung  people. 

1853.  Moyer,  James  A.    Correspondence  courses,  department  of  univeraity  exten- 

sion.   Educational  standards,  6: 21-25,  November  1918. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  univerrity  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educatioo. 

1854.  Wilson,  G.  M.    Extra  sunmier  session  credit.    School  and  society,  8:  444-49, 

October  12,  1918. 

Gives  0  summary  of  the  practices  of  59  higher  institutions  "vith  reference  to  permittini 
students  of  maturity  and  abiUty  to  carry  extra  work  in  the  summer  jeaston. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1855.  Barnes,   Mrs,  Harold.    Learning  patriotism  from  books.     Public  libraries, 

23:  416-19,  November  1918. 

Read  at  the  Conference  on  children's  reading,  (irand  Rapids,  Mich.,  \pril  4, 191K. 

1856.  Clapp,  John  M.    Reading  aloud:  War-time  suggestions.    [Charleston,  111.,  t 

Eastern  Illinois  state  normal  school,  1918]    13  p.    8®.    (The  Normal  school  ^ 
bulletin,  no.  61,  July  1,  1918) 

1857.  Koch,  Theodore  W.    Books  and  bullets.    American  review  of  refviews,  58: 

50a-8,  November  1918. 

Oescrihes  the  camp  libraries  of  the  American  library  association.    Work  '*over  seas.'' 

1858.  Ridington,  John.    The  university,  the  university  library,  and  the  returned 

sddier.    Library  journal,  43:  808-15,  November  1918. 

1859.  Stockbridge,  Frank  Parker.    Giving  the  soldiers  books  to  read.    Worid's 

work,  37:  83-86,  November  1918. 

The  American  library  association's  war  scr>ioe;  our  army  a  reading  army;  t>oote  in  40  dif- 
ferent lani^uages  and  on  every  conceivable  subject;  duties  ofa  camp  librarian;  idAing  the  soldier 
the  book  he  nee<1s  when  he  wants  it. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

By  Waltxb  Saiodit, 
Prote»99r  0/  Art  Bdmeatl9m,  VmivmrMip  of  CMoooib 


CoMmfli.— Xntiodnetoiy— Art  tawtraotioo  In  tleiiMntftry  Mhooli— Art  taftmotlon  in  U^h  Mhoob— Art 

instniotlon  In  iiniT«nlti»— Art  maemni  and  vt  1 


The  term  ^  art  education  "  is  used  somewhat  loosel j  in  connection 
with  a  wide  range  of  school  activities.  Anj  discussion  of  the  subject 
must  therefore  define  somewhat  arbitrarily  the  aspects  with  which  it 
will  deaL 

This  chapter  includes  the  following: 

1.  Drawing,  painting,  and  constructive  and  decorative  design^ 
whether  used  to  record  facts  of  form  and  structure  in  connection 
with  industrial  and  scientific  work,  or  to  interpret  forms  and  ap- 
pearances pictorially  or  decoratively. 

2.  The  advancement  of  artistic  appreciation,  whether  gained  by 
technical  practice  or  by  acquaintance  with  good  art  through  some 
approach  other  than  that  of  actual  production,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  methods.  In  the  discussion  of  the  advancement  of  artistio 
appreciation  without  technical  production,  the  whole  field  of  fine  and 
industrial  art  is  included.  In  the  discussion  of  technical  work,  only 
the  graphic  arts  as  just  defined  are  taken  into  direct  consideration. 

The  material  here  presented  is  based  upon  the  replies  to  inquiriefl 
regarding  recent  changes  in  aims  and  methods  of  art  instruction, 
sent  to  State  commissioners  of  education,  and  to  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  each  State,  to  the  art  depart- 
ments of  State  and  other  leading  universities,  and  upcm  an  examina- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  courses  of  study  and  of  reports  of  art  asso- 
ciations and  educational  meetings  where  art  was  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. A  survey  of  this  material  shows  a  number  of  significant 
changes,  which  may  be  broadly  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  The  changes  due  to  the  normal  development  to  be  expected 
along  lines  where  progress  has  long  been  continuous.  Prominent 
among  these  are — 

(a)  A  clearer  understanding,  which  has  come  through  experiments 
and  longer  experience,  regarding  what  art  instruction  should  ac- 
complish as  a  part  of  general  education,  and  the  consequent  revision 
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and  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching.    These  have  been  espedaH; 
evident  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges. 

(6)  A  better  knowledge  of  the  social  and  industrial  values  of  ad- 
vanced art  training  for  those  with  special  aptitude,  and  the  conse- 
quent modification  of  advanced  art  education  to  meet  these  needs. 
These  modifications  are  noticeable  in  the  programs  of  vocaiiomi 
schools  and  professional  art  schools,  of  art  departments  in  college?, 
in  the  broader  range  of  educational  activities  carried  on  by  art  mu- 
seums, in  the  associations  recently  formed  for  bringing  art  instruc- 
.  tion  into  closer  relation  witli  social  and  industrial  needs,  and  in  new 
art  schools  intimately  related  to  community  interests. 

2.  Changes  due  to  the  present  abnormal  conditions  of  war.  Amon^ 
these  are — 

(a)  A  revaluation  of  the  effects  of  art  in  shaping  public  opinion 
and  in  stimulating  patriotic  activities,  and  in  reenforcing  those  at- 
titudes of  mind  which  we  include  under  the  term  "  morale.'* 

(6)  A  revision  of  methods  of  drawing  in  connection  with  construc- 
tive work,  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  methods  which  have  been 
in  fairly  common  use;  shortcomings  which  attempts  to  train  enlisted 
men  in  constructive  work  have  made  evident.  These  attempts  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  ability  to  read  working  drawings  accurately 
and  to  make  dimensioned  sketches,  mechanical  or  topographical,  with 
facility,  is  not  common,  even  among  those  who  have  had  high-school 
courses  in  drawing.  It  is  an  ability  which  the  present  crisis  im- 
peratively demands. 

(c)  A  realization  of  the  probability  that  in  the  commercial  revival 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  war,  and  because  of  the  consequent 
need  of  highly  skilled  designers  in  the  industries,  the  United  States 
must  depend  more  than  heretofore  upon  those  trained  in  its  own 
schools,  and  must  therefore  begin  even  among  pupils  of  secondary 
school  age  to  conserve  and  direct  special  talent  when  it  is  discovered. 

These  changes  are  considered  in  detail  under  the  separate  divisions 
which  follow. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Art  instruction  in  elementary  grades  has  been  quite  general 
throughout  the  country  for  some  years.  Recent  changes  have  been 
mainly  along  the  line  of  normal  development.  Among  the  important 
directions  in  which  progress  is  apparent  are  the  following: 

The  tendency  emphasized  above  all  others  in  the  returns  received 
from  superintendents  of  schools  and  from  supervisors  of  art  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  direction  of  bringing  art  instruction  into  more  direct 
and  intimate  connection  with  school  and  home  and  community  inter- 
ests. The  specific  pomta  oi  coulabCX.  TCks^^  ^sc^V^sizAd  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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1.  More  use  of  drawing  to'  illustrate  other  school  subjects.  This 
Indicates  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  other  school  interests  for  themes  for 
drawing,  instead  of  selecting  themes  arbitrarily  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  logical  but  detached  course  in  drawing.  In  this  way 
the  correlation  with  other  subjects  becomes  the  first  business  of  the 
art  supervisor,  and  is  not  left  to  chance. 

2.  An  especially  close  correlation  with  the  manual  arts.  This 
means  that  much  of  the  drawing  and  design  is  directly  concerned 
with  problems  in  industrial  work  and  in  the  household  arts.  In  manv 
places  this  correlation  is  being  promoted  in  an  administrative  way 
by  uniting  the  departments  of  drawing  and  of  the  industrial  arts 
under  one  supervisor. 

3.  More  definite  attention  to  developing  appreciation  of  good 
pictorial  art  and  of  excellent  constructive  and  decorative  design. 
The  majority  of  returns  indicate  that  the  sort  of  appreciation  desired 
is  that  which  will  increase  the  range  and  quality  of  one's  enjoyment 
in  his  surroundings,  and  especially  will  enable  one  to  exercise  good 
taste  in  home  planning  and  furnishing,  in  promoting  community 
projects,  and  in  producing  material  for  the  market. 

These  purposes  are  not  new  in  elementary  art  instruction.  Pub- 
lished courses  have  long  stated  them  more  or  less  definitely  as  aims, 
but  an  analysis  of  recently  formulated  courses  shows  an  essential 
difference  in  method,  namely,  a  tendency  to  abandon  a  detached  course 
of  instruction  planned  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical  pro- 
gression in  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  the  principles  and  practice 
gained  thereby  will  be  carried  over  and  put  to  use  in  fields  where 
they  are  needed.  This  somewhat  formal  work  is  being  displaced  by 
courses  in  which  principles  and  practice  are  concerned  mainly  with 
problems  selected  from  the  field  of  immediate  needs.  This  pro- 
cedure appeals  to  the  instant  interests  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
children,  and  its  direct  result  is  to  make  drawing  a  general  rather 
than  a  special  school  subject. 

The  history  of  drawing  in  public  education  has  been  such  as  to 
create  a  tradition  that  it  is  a  special  subject  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
possible  of  attainment  only  for  those  who  have  special  talent,  and 
that  it  has  value  mainly  for  those  who  may  later  have  occasion  as 
artists  to  use  it.  This  tradition  has  tended  to  take  the  vitality  out 
of  the  instruction  given  by  grade  teachers  because  they  felt  that 
drawing  was  neither  possible  nor  worth  while  for  the  majority.  It 
has  also  tended  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  concentrate  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  special  teacher  with  art-school  training  upon  the  few  pupils 
who  displayed  unusual  artistic  apitudes. 

The  last  two  years  have  contributed  considerably  toward   making 
drawing  a  general  school  subject  as  regards  its  «LV^\\BXyi!ic^  %xA^^i^^>& 
for  tha  majority  of  children.    Thic  con.tnV>\x\A.oxL  Ymsa  \i«R5i  \si».^» 
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partly  through  psychological  study  of  special  talent  and  partly 
through  results  obtained  by  applying  general  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples to  the  teaching  of  drawing.  Observation  shows  that  the 
mere  sight  of  nature's  appearances  awakens  in  certain  children  a 
peculiar  type  of  experience  and  of  interest,  one  characteristic  of 
which  is  a  strong  desire  to  represent  graphically  what  they  have  seen. 
In  the  case  of  these  children  the  simple  presentation  of  objects  \ 
arouses  this  peculiar  interest,  together  with  a  corresponding  desire  to 
express  it  by  reproducing  the  appearances  in  drawing  or  painting. 
They  are  the  children  who  have  what  is  termed  ^^  special  talent'' 
When  analyzed,  this  talent  appears  to  be  essentially  a  special  type  of 
interest  in  appearances  of  things  and  not  a  special  manual  ability 
or  skill.  The  skill  in  drawing  which  these  children  display  seems 
to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  practice  which  this  peculiar  interest 
in  appearances  and  the  consequent  desire  to  draw  them  promotes. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  an  interest  of  another 
sort,  but  equally  strong  can  be  awakened  in  connection  with  the 
appearance  of  objects,  for  example  an  interest  in  their  construction, 
which  can  be  expressed  best  by  drawing,  as  in  the  frequent  cases  of 
children  greatly  interested  in  engines,  bridges,  boats,  etc.,  the  draw- 
ing will  be  equally  good,  although  different  in  type. 

Experiments  indicate  that  if  we  can  awaken  an  equal,  although 
different,  interest  on  the  part  of  children  without  so-called  "talent" 
for  drawing,  they  will  develop  equal  skill,  provided  the  interest  is  of 
a  sort  that  can  be  most  adequately  expressed  by  drawing.  Fre- 
quently children  who  show  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  indica- 
tions of  talent,  when  the  appeal  to  their  particular  interest  is  found, 
equal  or  surpass  in  skill  those  who  appeared  at  first  to  be  gifted 
artistically.  Elementary  school  courses  in  all  subjects  are  appealing 
to  interests  many  of  which  demand  drawing  of  some  sort  for  their 
expression  and  practical  realization.  In  geography  and  history, 
shapes  of  countries,  types  of  mountains,  means  of  transportation  and 
numberless  other  topics  need  for  their  description  drawing  as  well  as 
language.  School  and  home  gardens  are  planned  by  diagrams.  It 
has  become  the  common  language  of  the  school  shop  and  of  the  house- 
hold art  department. 

Drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  for  this  widening  range  of  in- 
terests is  rapidly  supplanting  the  drawing  of  a  few  years  ago,  when 
frequently  the  only  interest  appealed  to  was  that  of  representing  ap- 
pearances for  their  own  sake.  Lack  of  special  talent  in  drawing,  as 
an  excuse  for  low  grades  in  that  subject,  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  is  lack  of  special  talent  in  mathematics  and  in 
language  when  elementary  school  attainments  in  those  subjects  are 
under  consideration. 
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A  sturvey  of  recent  discussions  regarding  the  purposes  of  drawing 
in  elementary  schools  indicates  that  the  familiar  statement  that 
drawing  is  a  language  is  now  being  taken  in  its  full  significance. 
Educators  are  pointing  out  that  any  new  medium  of  expression 
furnishes  a  fresh  kind  of  experience  with  things  studied,  and  starts 
a  type  of  thinking  that  a  medium  of  expression  different  in  character 
does  not  stimulate.  The  kind  of  thinking  exercised  when  a  pupil, 
describes  a  subject  by  drawing  does  not  duplicate  to  any  great  degree 
that  involved  in  description  by  writing.  The  first  appears  rather  to 
supplement  the  second.  Each  lays  hold  of  aspects  which  the  other 
neglects  and  fails  to  grasp.  The  terms  used  in  drawing  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  used  in  writing  and  describe  things  in  a 
different  way.  Each  has  its  own  psychology  and  compels  its  own 
characteristic  type  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  discussions  one  finds  that  art  instructors 
are  stating  with  increasing  clearness  the  function  of  drawing  as  an 
important  and  unique  means  of  approach  to  subjects;  a  means  of 
dealing  with  topics  in  a  way  which  supplements  that  furnished  by 
verbal  language  and  consequently  gives  a  kind  of  experience  with 
them  that  is  otherwise  unobtainable. 

The  changed  attitude  regarding  drawing  and  design  may  be 
broadly  summarized  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  That  the  tendency  is  less  toward  trying  to  interest  children  in 
drawing  as  a  subject,  and  more  toward  using  drawing  as  an  effi« 
cient  and  unique  means  of  expressing  and  promoting  whatever  inter- 
ests school  and  home  and  community  life  have  awakened. 

2.  That  instruction  in  design  deals  less  with  formal  exercises,  in 
arrangement,  and  more  with  problems  directly  and  practically  con- 
cerned with  school  and  home  surroundings  and  with  industrial  life. 
The  methods  of  instruction  are  coming  to  include,  in  addition  to  prac- 
tice in  producing  designs,  much  experience  in  choosing  as  one  must 
choose  when  he  makes  actual  purchases. 

Although  an  examination  of  recent  courses  and  of  the  reports  of 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  art  instruction  gives  abundant  evidence 
that  courses  are  being  reorganized  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
subjects,  and  are  being  graded  so  that  there  is  definite  progress  from 
year  to  year  and  that  the  expected  results  are  within  the  attain- 
ment of  the  majority  of  children,  and  also  that  the  psychology  of 
drawing  and  of  art  appreciation  is  being  investigated  by  educators, 
nevertheless  such  a  survey  of  courses  and  of  reports  of  conferences 
discovers  little  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  state  what  standards  of 
[ittainment  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  each  grade  and  at  the  end 
[)f  elementary  school  woik.  Indeed,  expressions  suggestive  of  hos- 
tility toward  attempts  to  establish  tests  and  oc^^a  ol  \sx»d&Axx^ssv^\& 
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of  achievement  in  drawing  are  frequently  evident  These  objections 
appear  to  result  from  misunderstanding  a  desire  to  secure  some  sys- 
tem in  presenting  the  language  of  art  expression,  as  being  a  wi^ 
to  mechanize  the  thought  and  feeling  expressed  thereby.  For- 
tunately, however  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sys- 
tematic mastery  of  a  means  of  expression  means  increased  freedom  in 
communicating  thought  and  feeling. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Thomdyke  called  attention  to  tiie  desirabilitj 
of  some  scale  for  estimating  attainment  in  drawing,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Teachers  College  Becord  in  November,  1918,  entitled 
^  The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing."    He  says : 

Each  person  uses  a  scale  of  his  own.  Conseqaently,  although  we  glye  fai 
verbal  statements  and  on  report  cards  many  milUons  of  measurements  of 
achievement  in  drawing  every  year,  aUnost  no  use  is  made  or  can  be  made  of 
them.  A  child  may  learn  that  his  drawings  are,  in  his  teacher's  estimation, 
better  than  those  of  other  children  in  the  same  class  who  get  lower  ^  marks," 
but  he  does  not  know  how  much  better  they  are.  He  may  be  told  that  his 
drawings  are  better  than  those  of  last  week,  but  not  how  orach  better  they 
are.  As  to  learning  from  aU  these  milUons  of  measoremfflits  how  much  better 
drawings  are  obtained  from  100  minutes  of  training  per  week  than  from  50,  or 
how  much  better  drawings  are  obtained  by  one  city's  system  of  instruction 
than  by  another's,  or  how  much  better  drawings  are  obtained  in  the  same  dty 
now  than  were  obtained  a  decade  ago,  It  is  impossible. 

Prof.  Thomdyke  then  explains  a  scale  which  he  worked  out,  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  some  of  its  uses,  recounts  the  principles  of  its 
derivation,  and  makes  clear  its  limitations.  Further  careful  worK 
in  the  same  field  is  being  carried  on  by  other  investigators,  and  addi- 
tional contributions  will  doubtless  be  available  soon. 

The  effect  of  the  war,  which  has  greatly  influenced  industrial  work 
in  elementary  schools,  is  also  evident  in  art  instruction.  Many  of  the 
problems  for  design  have  included  the  making  of  posters  for  food 
conservation,  war-savings  and  thrift  stamps,  liberty  loans,  gardening, 
Eed  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  etc.  Other  design  projects  have 
included  covers  for  scrapbooks  for  soldiers,  designs  and  decorations 
for  toys  for  refugee  children,  and  the  patterns  and  ornamentation 
of  various  objects  to  be  sold  for  war  funds. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 

High-school  courses  of  the  past  two  years  indicate  some  signifi- 
cant and  a  few  radical  changes.  Two  influences  among  others  have 
been  particularly  strong  in  bringing  about  these  developments.  One 
is  the  widespread  organization  of  junior  high-schools,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  closer  articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  other  is  the  rapid  progress  of  vocational  education. 

The  organization  of  jimior  high-schools  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence many  psychological  aa  ^^\i  aa  idAsm^istrative  questions.    Edu- 
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cators  especially  interested  in  these  questions  have  contributed,  among 
other  things,  important  considerations  regarding  i^ome  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  attitude  of  high-school  students  toward  school  work 
as  compared  with  that  of  elementary  school  children. 

One  difference  appears  to  consist  in  greater  need  on  the  part  of 
pupils  for  some  practical  or  intellectual  justification  for  the  work 
undertaken.  The  fact  that  certain  studies  appear  in  the  accepted 
curriculum  no  longer  appeals  to  the  majority  of  the  pupils  as  being 
a  sufficient  reason  for  undertaking  these  studies  with  enthusiasm. 
In  addition  the  significance  of  the  course  to  them  and  to  their  pros- 
pects must  be  understood  if  it  is  to  engage  their  whole-hearted  en- 
deavor. New  social  and  vocational  interests  are  awake  and  must  be 
ministered  to. 

Another  interest  which  influences  art  instruction  directly  and 
which  appears  to  be  much  stronger  in  high-school  pupils  than  in 
those  of  elementary  school  age  is  the  interest  in  the  theories  and 
principles  of  the  subjects  of  study  and  in  the  historical  development 
of  things  and  of  events.  Accompanying  this  interest  is  an  increased 
capacity  for  developing  some  genuine  appreciation  of  artistic  styles 
and  of  the  different  possibilities  of  various  mediums  of  expression. 

The  progress  of  vocational  education  is  recognized  in  the  recent 
tendencies  of  art  instruction  in  high-schools  as  noted  by  school  super* 
intendents  and  by  instructors  in  art  Almost  without  exception  the 
changes  reported  are  toward  a  more  direct  and  concrete  application 
of  art.  The  following  quotations,  entirely  typical  of  the  expressions 
found  in  a  wide  range  of  returns,  are  merely  statements  in  different 
terms  of  this  tendency : 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  art  it  to  relate  It  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
children  hoth  In  home  and  In  their  occupations. 

An  effort  to  adapt  Instruction  to  the  requirements  of  local  industries. 

Tends  more  and  more  toward  industrial  work. 

Vocational  art  courses,  art  related  to  printing,  courses  In  home  mthetici. 

Have  started  such  work  as  art  in  window  dressing  with  practical  appUcation 
in  stores,    ^    ^    *    art  in  dress,    *    *    *    dress  appropriate  to  occasions. 

GoUection  and  study  of  good  illustrations  of  furniture. 

Much  emphasis  recently  given  to  having  designs  worked  out  in  materiaL 
*  *  *  Advanced  courses  are  highly  differentiated  with  high  technical  stand- 
ards demanded. 

In  addition  to  this  concrete  tendency,  there  is  on  the  o£her  hand 
an  increasing  recognition  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  cultural 
values  of  art  study,  its  importance  as  historical  material,  and  its  sig- 
nificance, in  common  with  music  and  literature,  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  aesthetic  experiences  of  the  race. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  di- 
rector of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  put  in  clear  terms 
some  of  these  tendenciea 
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This  training  in  what  may  be  called  "  practical  esthetics  *•  has  tlms  beccNR 
a  subject  of  keen  Interest  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  engaged  in  tbe  bnfltseag 
of  creating  materials  for  home  or  personal  adornment  ♦  •  *  Bolh  "tte 
public  "  and  "  the  trade  "  understand  more  clearly  with  every  passing  year  tbe 
necil  of  this  training;  the  public  that  life  Itself  may  be  made  more  pleasurable; 
the  trade  that  Its  standards  may  be  raised  In  every  aspect  wherein  art  toncbes 
industry.  The  milliner,  the  dressmaker,  and  jeweler  are  Interested  on  tbe  one 
hand ;  the  furniture  manufacturer,  ti\e  wall-paper  dealer,  and  the  textile  mer- 
chant on  the  other.  Many  additional  trades  are  concerned.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now,  ts 
never  before,  these  mercliants  and  dozens  more  are  asking,  '*WIiat  are  the 
schools  doing  to  make  their  art  teaching  practical? »»    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  older  barriers  which  separated  the  school  studio  from  the  indnstrial  art 
studio  oatslde  the  school  have  been  breached  and  in  some  cases  quite  torn  down. 
Art  teachers  In  numbers  have  visited  "  the  trade "  and  have  brought  bad[  a 
course  of  practical  suggestions  to  the  classroom.  Counter  visits  have  been  paid 
by  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  the  schools,  and  many  have  sent  their  trade 
designers  to  see  the  school  work  and  to  give  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  the  Indus- 
trial point  of  view.  Practical  problems  have  been  worked  out  in  material,  and 
not  a  few  competitions  have  been  Instituted  by  trade  representatives  that  pupils 
might  see  iK>w  Immediately  useful  in  business  is  the  information  gained  in  tbe 
school.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Every  one  must  patronize  the  industrial  artist,  for  all  must  have  chairs  and 
tables,  dishes  to  eat  from,  and  clothes  to  wear,  and  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  professional  nature  of  the  work  of  the  school  that  the  student  might  be 
made  ke^ier  to  scrutinize  the  professional  hand  which  he  sees  about  him  at 
every  turn.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Many  thousands  of  pupils  are  thus  reached  every  year  and  are  encouraged 
to  visit  the  museum  freciueutly  to  enjoy  not  only  the  pictures  and  sculpture, 
but  the  splendid  carvings,  beautiful  enamels,  the  glowing  porcelains  and  the 
priceless  tapestries.  Thus  they  are  given  what  may  be  called  "  museum  habit" 
They  are  taught  not  only  wliere  to  look  but  how  to  look  and  are  given  something 
at  least  of  the  satisfaction  of  *'  the  knowing  one,"  the  connoisseur  whose  affec- 
tion is  drawn  by  insight  into  the  beauties  of  the  craft  which  are  displayed  In 
Jeweled  cup  or  damascened  armor.  This  Interpretation  of  the  museum  to  the 
school  pupil,  this  revelation  of  what  pleasure  may  be  had  In  this  scrutiny  is 
held  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  art  department  of  the  city  school  system. 
It  can  little  profit  a  city  to  have  within  Its  borders  priceless  collections^  If  these 

for  whom  the  collections  are  shown  see  its  beauties  us  through  a  glass  darkly. 
#     #    • 

This  training,  It  Is  manifest,  is  not  to  be  given  by  talking  about  It.  but  ratner 
by  continually  olTerlng  to  the  learner  problems  In  which  choice  must  be  ex- 
pressed In  terras  of  Immediate  need.  Shall  one,  for  example,  In  designing  a 
flower  bowl,  turn  the  curve  thus,  or  shall  it  be  so?  The  decision  as  to  which 
line  best  expresses  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  bowl 
is  shaped  Is  the  decision  which  makes  for  taste.  Taste  in  other  words  is  a  dis- 
criminative Judgment  born  of  many  opportunities  for  choice.  Some  grow  in 
taste  rapidly,  some  slowly,  but  the  process  is  always  the  same.  One  must  leani 
to  choose  and  to  choose  by  virtue  of  the  knowledge  of  what  makes  for  better 
line  or  color  or  pattern.  Taste  Is  thus  not  a  thing  of  definite  standards.  It  Is 
ratiier  an  Intellectual  quality.  It  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  seeks  always  to  com- 
pare the  better  with  the  poorer  and  which  strives  continually  to  sharpen  Its 
own  perceptions  that  it  may  Judge  more  truly.  It  has  a  critical  function  but  a 
constructive  one  which  aims  not  only  to  see  that  the  thing  is  better  but  aims 
to  know  why  it  is  better.    ♦    ♦    * 
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The  merchant  who  is  a  bad  designer  will  seldom  be  cured  by  admonition. 
The  only  way  to  cure  him  is  to  catch  him  while  he  is  still  a  lad  at  school.  But 
granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  practical  teaching  can  be  given — and  it 
surely  can — ^it  must  be  plain  that  there  resides  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
enormous  force  to  affect  the  art  ideas  of  the  public  for  the  better.  This  force 
undoubtedly  is  at  work.  No  one  who  knew  the  American  home  and  its  decora- 
tions as  it  stood  in  the  early  seventies  and  now  sees  the  home  of  the  persons 
of  equal  social  standing  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  great  progress  has,  been 
made.  It  is  a  change  which  has  taken  place  all  over  the  country,  but  most  sig- 
nificantly where  the  art  teaching  of  the  schools  has  been  active.  Something  of 
this  idea  that  everyone  is  an  artist  in  his  own  right  has  dawned  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women.    *    *    ^ 

But  with  the  development  of  that  which  we  have  called  the  modem  art 
teaching  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward 
talented  pupils — that  little  group  which  we  have  called  "  the  few.**  It  has  been 
plainly  seen  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  to  hold  those  gifted  boys 
and  girls  within  the  character-shaping  boundaries  of  its  walls.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is  to  the  pupils*  interest  to  stay  rather  than  to 
leave  half  trained  in  all  ^at  makes  for  general  culture  and  to  plunge  at  too 
early  an  age  into  the  ceaseless  grind  of  business  life.  For  these  reasons  the 
modem  high  school  seeks  to  retain  the  talented  pupil  through  its  entire  course. 
Instead  of  fitting  the  pupil  to  the  course,  it  now  devises  special  courses  to  fit 
the  pupil.  It  recognizes  that  talent  is  precious,  and  when  it  finds  it,  does  all  it 
can  to  cultivate  the  gifted  and  to  school  them  to  high  technical  experience. 

Certain  difficulties  are  evident  in  the  organization  of  high-school 
courses  in  art,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  schools. 

1.  There  are  seldom  any  accepted  standards  of  attainment  in  art 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  which  can  serve  as  a  dependable 
basis  upon  which  high-school  courses  may  be  planned. 

2.  A  large  number  of  high-school  instructors  have  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  art  school  ways  of  teaching  drawing  and  design. 
These  studio  methods  are  generally  adapted  only  to  those  who  possess 
special  aptitudes  for  drawing.  This  difficulty  is  being  remedied  be- 
cause cities  and  towns  in  increasing  numbers  are  requiring  that  the 
instructor  in  art  shall  have  some  normal  training,  including  general 
principles  of  education  and  practice  teaching  under  skilled  super- 
vision. 

3.  Except  in  the  larger  high  schools,  where  a  number  of  classes 
exist,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  course  which  offers  progress  from 
year  to  year,  because  frequently  pupils  from  each  year  in  high  school 
may  register  in  a  given  class.  For  example,  an  introductory  class  in 
drawing  may  be  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year  groups.  Under  these  circumstances  difficulty  is  found 
in  relating  art  instruction  to  other  school  interests  and  to  varying 
degrees  of  maturity  with  any  sort  of  definiteness.  This  condition 
tends  to  encourage  the  treatment  of  art  as  a  special  subject.  The  in- 
creased amount  and  better  organization  of  vocational  and  industrial 
courses  is  improving  this  situation  rapidly  and  definit^tj* 
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4.  In  the  past  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  in  art  toward  gradua- 
tion and  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions  was  often  small.  Conse- 
quently, registration  for  art  instruction  was  likely  to  be  limited  to 
those  who  had  very  strong  natural  desires  in  that  direction  and  those 
who  had  leisure  for  extra  courses.  This  hindrance  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. High  schools  are  tending  to  give  the  same  credit  toward 
graduation  for  art  subjects  as  for  any  others  in  the  curriculum.  To 
a  corresponding  degree,  higher  institutions  have  become  liberal  in 
the  number  of  units  in  the  arts  allowed  for  entrance  requirements. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  which  are  largely  administrative  in 
character,  courses  planned  to  realize  the  aesthetic  values  of  what  are 
conmionly  termed  the  fine  arts  encounter  another  difficulty  which  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  1915  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd  pointed  this 
out  clearly.  The  following  extracts  are  the  first  and  the  last  para- 
graphs of  his  discussion :  ^ 

The  fine  arts,  like  the  manual  and  industrial  arts,  have  stood  apart  from 
the  conventional  academic  subjects  and  have  been  givto  only  a  half-hearted 
recognition  in  the  organization  of  school  programa  From  one  point  of  view  this 
is  difQcult  to  understand,  for  civilized  nations  have  always  regarded  training 
in  music  and  drawing  as  highly  desirable  accomplishments.  We  in  America 
have  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  foreign  visitors  and  we  have  freely  criti- 
cized ourselves  for  our  meager  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  schoola  While 
thus  recognizing  the  arts  as  desirable,  we  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  problem 
to  malse  them  available  for  school  purposes.  How  can  one  formulate  a  course 
in  these  subjects?  They  seem  to  be  liighly  individualistic  and  vague  in  their 
results.  There  seems  to  be  so  large  an  element  of  chance  in  the  outcome  that 
we  turn  by  preference  to  those  courses  of  instruction  which  seem  to  be  more 
definite  and  capable  of  impersonal  formulation.  •  •  •  Whatever  the 
method  of  instruction,  art  teachers  must  give  up  the  practice  of  indulging  in 
rhapsodies  over  art  and  its  value,  and  must  learn  to  define  the  types  of  ap 
predation  which  they  wish  to  cultivate.  They  must  show  that  they  know 
when  they  have  produced  one  of  these  approved  types  of  appreciation.  Finally, 
they  must  by  practical  demonstration  convince  the  world  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental opposition  between  the  habits  of  mind  and  action  cultivated  in  the  arts 
and  those  cultivated  in  the  scientific  courses  given  in  the  sdioola  The  present- 
day  conditions  are  a  chaUenge  to  art  teachers  and  to  aU  of  ua  Vaguely  we  all 
believe  in  art;  practically  we  are  not  able  to  bring  it  into  the  schools  in  any 
form  which  we  regard  as  satisfactory  for  the  training  of  studenta  To  bring 
it  forcibly  into  the  course  without  heeding  the  objections  raised  wiU  be  unfor- 
tunate. To  ondt  it  altogether  is  to  deprive  the  student  of  one  important 
aspect  of  civilization.  The  challenge  to  deal  with  tliis  situation  int^igently 
is  peremptory. 

The  much  closer  relation  which  has  recently  been  established  be- 
tween art  courses  and  industrial  and  vocational  education  has  gone 
far  toward  defining  the  type  of  appreciation  and  of  technical  ability 
which  art  courses  thus  related  aim  to  develop.  This  result  has  not 
only  determined  the  aims  and  justified  for  both  pupils  and  instructors 

A  From  ths  Psychology  ol  B\i|l^  ^\iOQ\  ^\k\k\«cU,  ^^  346  and  864. 
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e  place  of  these  art  courses  which  accompany  industrial  work,  but 

has  also  led  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  aims  of  courses  not  so  related.    In 

nsequence,  these  courses,  in  revised  form,  have  received  new  justifi- 

tion. 

The  revision  of  these  so-called  fine-arts  courses  has  been  mainly  in 

e  line  of  a  better  presentation  of  the  imiqiie  historical  material 

[lich  the  field  of  art  possesses,  of  a  development  of  appreciation  of 

e  fine  arts  as  a  source  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  of  the  discovery 

id  conservation  of  special  artistic  talent  as  a  social  asset. 

Under  present  conditions  high-school  art  courses  may  be  broadly 

ossified  as  follows: 

1.  Courses  in  drawing  and  design  which  are  organically  related  to 
dustrial  and  constructive  work,  including  household  art. 

2.  General  art  courses,  which  correspond  somewhat  to  traditional 
t-school  courses  and  which  appeal  particularly  to  pupils  with 
ecial  art  interests. 

8.  Courses  consisting  of  illustrated  lectures,  readings,  and  class 

citations  which  present  a  survey  of  art. 

The  character  of  these  three  types  of  courses  is  indicated  more  in 

itail  as  follows: 

1.  High-school  courses  in  drawing  and  design  are  coming  to  be 

Dre  and  more  closely  correlated  with  industrial  and  constructive 

3rk.    Formerly  this  correlation  was  expected  to  resiilt  from  a 

"esentation  in  the  art  classes  of  general  principles  of  drawing  and 

isign  and  an  application  of  these  later  to  the  specific  problems  of 

opwork,  printing,  household  art,  etc. 

The  relation  is  rapidly  becoming  more  organia    The  problems  of 

e  drawing  and  design  classes  are  now  largely  the  actual  current 

oblems  of  the  industrial  and  vocational  classes.    In  many  cases 

e  pupils  spend  alternate  periods  in  the  shop  and  the  art  class- 

om,  dealing  with  the  same  problems  in  both  classes.    Sometimes 

e  industrial  departments  take  over  much  of  the  art  instruction 

Aling  with  their  projects.    Working  drawing,  appearance  drawing, 

id  design  have  become  intimately  related. 

A  common  use  of  drawing  closely  related  to  home  planning  and 

terior  decoration  is  illustrated  by  this  extract  from  the  course  in 

t  and  industrial  training  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  schools: 

TOPICS  FOB  DISCUSSION  AND  ILLUSTBATION. 

L.  BuUdlng  site:  Location,  exposure,  drainage,  water  supply,  fertility  of 
1,  etc.  2.  Building  materials :  Wood,  brick,  cement,  etc.  8.  Freehand  sketch 
plan  of  home  kitchen,  for  class  discussion  of  conveniences  and  necessities  in 
ill  openings  and  furniture.  4.  Study  of  mounted  illustrations  of  plans  of 
X!hen,  pantry,  and  dining  room,  to  scale.  5.  Drawing  to  scale,  with  custom- 
IT  conventions,  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  room,  showing  plan  and  eV«s%.- 
n.    d.  Freehand  or  instrumental  sketch  Bho^rVni^  Uie  \)QiBsAX3&!b  x^msA^S^^n^  ^ 
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the  home  kitchen  to  secure  greater  convenience  or  better  lighting  and  Tentflt* 
tion.  7.  Study  various  styles  of  door  and  window  openings,  from  tlie  view 
point  of  convenience,  beauty,  and  expense.  8.  Floor  coverings :  Material,  color, 
and  wood  finish.  9.  Wall  finish:  Paint,  paper,  and  color  scheme.  10.  Neces- 
sary and  convenient  furniture  for  kitchen. 

The  present  tendency  to  articulate  the  teaching  of  design  with 
shopwork  ls  described  in  this  extract  from  the  course  of  study  of  the 
West  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  schools: 

We  must  deal  with  design,  wheth^  we  wiU  or  not.  Every  hour  calls  for  us 
to  settle  some  problem  in  design,  some  arrangement  of  form,  some  disposition 
of  lines  and  masses,  some  choice  and  disposition  of  colors.  Man*s  whole  life  is 
a  series  of  designs.    The  relation  is  wide,  the  laws  are  widespread. 

Pure  or  abstract  design  is  not  a  science.  It  luui  one  decided  lack,  it  fails 
to  give  the  constructive  view  of  design.  There  must  first  be  a  problem  of  con- 
struction, and  second  one  of  decoration  wherein  we  consider  balance,  rhythm, 
harmony,  etc 

The  function  of  applied  design  is  to  add  interest  to  construction.  Therefore 
applied  design  is  conditioned  first  by  structure,  second  by  use  or  purpose  of  ttie 
thing  decorated,  third  by  the  convention  required,  fourth  by  the  symbolic  ele- 
ment that  may  be  introduced,  and  fifth  by  the  personality  of  the  draftsman. 

In  this  course  of  instruction  we  endeavor  to  plan  the  work  so  that  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  govern  the  subject  matter. 

The  following  recommendations  regarding  the  general  scope  of 
high-school  industrial  drawing  in  connection  with  shopwork  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  soldier  training  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  also  of  that  section  of  the 
committee  of  the  high-school  conference  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  has  in  charge  the  revision  of  high-school  courses  in  drawing. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  DBAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

I.  Freehand  drawing  of  appearances  to  describe  construction. 

1.  Sketches  directly  from  objects  to  show  the  appearance  in  i)erspective. 

2.  Sketches  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  ideas 

of  construction  and  design. 
To  do  this  two  things  are  required : 

(a)  Ability  to  Judge  proportions  and  angles  rapidly  and  with  fair 
accuracy. 

(&)  Mastery  of  a  few  basic  constructive  forms  so  that  these  can  be 
drawn  in  any  specified  position  or  modification  or  combina- 
tion  from   imagftiation. 

Since  a  rectangular,  a  cyUndrical,  and  a  hemispherical  solid 
are  basic  to  most  forms  of  construction,  the  drawing  of  these 
from  imagination  according  to  specifications  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered. 

Tests  indicate  that  theories  of  perspective,  including  prin- 
ciples of  convergence,  and  foreshortening  are  not  the  best 
way  of  introducing  the  study  of  these  forms.  The  most  rapid 
and  effective  progress  appeared  to  depend  uipon  developing 
the  pupU*s  abiUty  to  Judge  as  to  whether  the  drawings  ap- 
pear geometr\e&\\^  coiialstent  or  distorted  (that  is,  as  to 
whether  they  look  tV%\i\.  ox  iioV^ ,  T«)^«t  ^dk^  "ozitfsGk  tba  knowl- 
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edge  of  formulated  principles  of  perspective.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  method'  differs  radically  firom  the  old-time 
teaching  of  geometrical  type  forms  by  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 
(e)  Knowledge  of  an  effective  method  of  procedure  in  drawing  con- 
structed objects,  i.  e.,  what  lines  are  the  basis  of  the  form 
and  determine  the  length  and  direction  of  the  others.  For 
example,  in  a  rectangular  solid  standing  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  to  draw  one  vertical  edge,  preferably  the  nearest,  de- 
termines the  scale  of  the  drawing.  To  draw  one  main  edge 
extending  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  so  as  to  show  their 
apparent  slants  and  lengths,  determines  the  proportions  and 
apparent  position  of  ^e  whole  object  These  are  the  key 
lines  and  by  them  are  determined  the  direction  and  propor- 
tion of  most  of  the  other  lines,  even  if  the  form  is  consid- 
erably complicated. 
L  Drawing  of  plans  and  patterns  to  describe  construction. 

1.  Freehand  sketches  of  patterns  and  orthographic  projections  directly 

from  objects  to  record  constructive  data. 

2.  Freehand  sketches  of  patterns  and  orthographic  projections  for  the 

purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  perfecting  ideas  of  construction 

and  of  design. 
To  do  these  requires  two  things: 

(•)  Ability  to  read  orthographic  projections  rapidly  and  to  trans- 
late facts  of  appearance  and  structure  into  the  shop  con- 
ventions of  working  drawing,  with  complete  dimensioning 
according  to  shop  practices.  In  other  words,  given  an  actual 
piece  of  construction,  to  make  sketches  in  orthographic  pro- 
jection which  shall  include  all  data  necessary  for  con- 
structing the  object. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary,  to  understand 
projection  only  in  the  third  angle.  An  introductory  discus- 
sion of  all  four  angles  is  generally  confusing. 

(ft)  Ability  to  put  one's  own  ideas  of  a  piece  of  construction  first 
into  freehand  working  drawings  with  complete  specifications, 
and  then  into  accurate  instrumental  drawings. 

Most  copying  of  instrumental  work  should  be  eliminated. 
Only  a  very  limited  amount  is  valuable  to  give  standards  of 
technique. 

Much  detailed  instrumental  drawing  should  be  avoided. 
Freehand  working  drawings  and  appearance  sketching  are 
the  chief  channels  of  constructive  thinking.  The  finished 
instrumental  drawings  hold  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
these  that  the  stenographer's  copy  does  to  the  author's  manu- 
script. Much  instrumental  drawing  tends  to  substitute 
manual  dexterity  for  constructive  thinking. 

(c)  Ability  to  sketch  the  appearance  of  an  object  from  the  working 
drawing.  This  is  particularly  valuable  In  enabling  pupils 
completely  to  visualize  and  understand  structures  when  only 
the  working  drawing  is  given.  It  requires  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  constructive  thinking  that  is  employed  when  objects 
are  actually  constructed  from  working  drawings. 

In  both  appearance  sketching  and  orthoera'!;>hi<^  tov^Ns^:^ 
tpeed  aa  well  as  accuracy  should  \m  coWXnsAa^ 
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III.  Oonstmctlve  and  decorative  design. 

1.  Choice  of  materials  and  processes  best  suited  to  meet  the  spedflcatlODi. 

2.  Choice  of  styles  of  construction  and  decoration  most  appropriate  to 

the  piece  of  work  in  hand. 
These  require: 

(a)  Acquaintance  with  a  reasonable  range  of  materials  and 
processes,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  industries 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  immediate  project  Thii 
calls  for  class  discussions,  visits  to  industrial  plants  or 
other  places  where  constructive  work  of  the  sort  under  con- 
sideration is  going  on,  and  assigned  reading  planned  to  opra 
up  an  industrial  and  historical  outlook. 

(ft)  Study  of  artistic  styles  of  construction  and  decoration  and 
the  adaptation  of  these  to  the  problem  in  hand.  In  any  par- 
ticular instance,  as  for  example  in  furniture,  this  involves 
some  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  styles  and  a 
knowledge  from  books  and  museums,  of  the  best  that  the 
past  has  produced,  and  also  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
modem  products  and  current  fashions  as  displayed  in  trade 
literature  and  advertisements  and  in  stores. 

Appreciation  and  discrimination  are  developed  by  selecting 
and  by.  classifying  examples  according  to  various  styles  and 
also  according  to  degrees  of  excellence  in  things  ol  the  same 
general  styles.  Notebook  collections  of  sketches  and  of  illus- 
trations from  advertisements,  trade  journals,  eta*  are  prac- 
«.  tical  helps.    After  the  characteristics  of  a  style  have  been 

given  it  is  helpful  to  select,  classify,  and  discuss  examples 
accordingly. 

(o)  Supplementary  practice  in  making  good  space  arrangements 
and  in  drawing  with  facility  a  few  typical  curves;  for  ex- 
ample, arcs  of  circles,  ellipses,  and  spirals  of  varying  degrees 
of  curvature. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  self-reliance  in  analyzing  a 
problem  so  as  to  outline  effective  methods  of  0oing  to  work, 
and  to  decide  along  what  lines  investigation  or  reference 
material  will  be  helpfuL 

fi.  General  art  courses.  These  courses  are  usually  planned  to  train 
ability  in  representation  along  two  lines.  One  of  these  is  descrip- 
tive drawing,  to  enable  pupils  to  meet  readily  the  ordinary  demands 
for  illustration  in  connection  with  any  school  or  home  interest  not 
reached  by  drawing  in  connection  with  the  industrial  arts.  Sketches 
and  drawings  in  connection  with  history,  geography,  literature,  and 
the  natural  sciences  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  drawing. 

The  use  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  illustration  of  other  high-school 
subjects  has  recently  received  careful  attention.  It  has  been  found 
that  pupils  can  be  taught  methods  of  procedure  in  illustrating  a 
theme,  which  will  make  their  drawing  a  genuine  piece  of  study  in 
selecting  the  particular  aspects  essential  to  the  points  to  be  described, 
in  choosing  the  medium,  hard  or  soft  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water 
eolor^  or  colored  crayon,  or  yrhatever  other  medium  is  best  fitted  to 
^Ve  the  characteristic  effeci)  m  coi^\3i\^im,^wic^:»&  Ql\K&ssB«Eko^  mate- 
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rial,  and  in  gradually  elaborating  sketches  whidi  are  at  first  usaally 
crude  and  inaccurate,  but  which  are  gradually  perfected  through 
many  experiments  and  the  accumulation  of  skill  and  of  data. 

By  working  up  pictorial  themes  in  this  way,  pupils  gain  by  experi- 
ence some  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  pictures  dcTelop. 
They  learn  that  a  work  of  art,  however  spontaneous  in  appearance, 
is  usually  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  sketches,  observations, 
and  experiments.  This  experience  contpbutes  to  the  understanding 
of  art,  something  comparable  to  what  the  production  of  themes  in 
English  is  expected  to  add  to  one's  appreciation  of  literary  methods. 

It  has  been  shown  that  certain  methods  of  drawing  may  promote 
keen  observation  and  analysis,  while  other  methods  may  actually 
hinder  these  mental  processes.  In  a  study  of  drawing  in  relation  to 
its  use  in  science  laboratories,  Prof.  F.  C.  Ayer,  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  says  :^ 

• 

Representative  drawing  does  not  insure  a  consideration  of  the  scientific  as- 
pects, or  an  analytical -study  of  an  object  The  preconceived  purpose  of  repro- 
ducing a  visual  copy  narrows  the  scope  of  observation,  and  the  attention,  at 
best,  is  directed  to  items  of  form  and  color.  There  is  nothing  to  caU  ap  asso- 
ciations which  have  to  do  with  scientific  enda  The  attention  it,  In  fact,  kept 
away  f^om  the  associations  that  have  to  do  with  science  as  such.  Bven  in  the 
province  of  forin,  sustained  attention  is  not  necessary.  The  pupil's  drawing  la 
always  subject  to  direct  comparison  with  the  object  at  hand,  so  that  extended 
study  and  reflection  over  its  proportions  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  for  the  interests  of  seientific  thinking  to  require  pupUs  to  spend  extended 
periods  of  time  at  i«pxesantative  drawing.  In  fact,  It  is  worse  than  a  waste  of 
time,  for  it  encourages  had  habits  of  analytical  study,  which  are  opposed  to 
interests  of  scientific  thinking  and  constructive  research.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
so  few  of  our  picture-laden  notebooks  give  evidence  of  sdentlflc  grasp  or  initia- 
tive. The  excessive  use  of  representative  drawing  is  a  serions  pedagogical 
formalism  which  produces  copyists  instead  of  scientists  and  which  creates  dis- 
taste inttsad  of  enthusiasm  for  science. 

After  analyzing  descriptive  drawing  in  a  similar  fashion.  Prof. 
Ayer  says  of  analytical  drawing: 

The  preconceived  purpose  of  analytical  drawing  supplies  the  direction  of  at- 
tention which  is  lacking  in  spontaneous  description.  The  attention  is  directed 
to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  object  which  are  of  immediate  scientific 
concern.  The  successful  type,  schematic,  or  diagrammatic  drawing  can  not  be 
made  without  analytical  study.  The  student  who  attempts  to  make  a  diagram- 
matic drawing  *  *  *  has  before  him  a  definite  problem  In  analysis  which 
necessitates  sustained  mental  effort  to  the  end  of  the  process  of  representation. 

A  second  purpose  of  these  general  art  courses  is  to  meet  the  need 
of  pupils  with  special  art  interests.  This  group  of  pupils  includes 
those  to  whom  the  practice  of  art  is  a  continual  source  of  pleasure 
of  a  high  sort.    They  may  never  make  art  a  profession,  but  it  will 

s  The  Ptyehology  of  Drawing,  F.  C  Aytr,  pp.  les-iea. 
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always  be  to  them  a  means  of  discovering  new  interests  and  enjof 
ments.  It  includes  also  those  talented  few  who  will  make  art  in 
some  form  their  life  work.  For  these  pupils  the  courses  are  voca- 
tional in  character  and  help  to  discover  and  guide  their  ability  into 
the  lines  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  These  are  the  pupils  who 
become  industrial  designers,  painters,  sculptors,  illustrators,  archi- 
tects, etc. 

3.  The  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art.  Courses  of 
this  sort  are  becoming  fairly  common  in  high  schools.  They  giTO 
acquaintance  with  the  salient  characteristics  of  styles  of  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  industrial  design,  of  the  chief  historic 
periods  of  art.  They  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  pupils  the  more 
important  masterpieces  of  these  periods.  In  such  general  surveys  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  any  (me  topic 
Nevertheless,  the  general  features  of  the  arts  of  different  tinotes  which 
express  most  intimately  the  life  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  peoples  can 
be  shown.  The  pupils  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  in  a  way  which  gives  new  meanings  to  history,  litera- 
ture, and  current  events.  Modern  art  gains  added  significance  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  past  art,  and  modem  life  is 
interpreted  from  another  point  of  view  when  the  arts  of  the  present 
are  recognized  as  being  its  inevitable  expression. 

The  effect  of  war  conditions  upon  high-school  art  has  been  evident, 
especially  in  its  influence  upon  the  subjects  chosen  for  design.  For 
instance,  war  posters  have  been  produced  all  over  the  country.  An- 
other and  more  general  effect  has  been  the  quality  of  directness  and 
concentration  that  has  come  into  work  connected  with  the  war. 
There  is  in  it  all  an  element  of  emergency  which  tends  to  eliminate 
steps  of  doubtful  value  and  to  produce  desired  effects  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  time  and  means.  For  example,  in  the  drawing  con- 
nected with  constructive  work  in  classes  of  enlisted  men,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  give  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  has  pre- 
viously been  considered  necessary,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  in  these  classes  is  being 
done  by  high-school  instructors,  and  the  facts  brought  to  light  will 
inevitably  affect  their  regular  teaching.  The  Instruction  Manuals 
issued  by  the  War  Department  committee  on  education  and  special 
training  contain  many  stimulating  suggestions  which  will  doubtless 
influence  all  the  teaching  of  the  instructors  who  use  them.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  Instruction  Manual  No.  1  indicate  the  spirit 
of  directness  which  dominates  them : 

Methods  of  instructiou  must  be  used  which  in  the  time  available  wm  best 
train  men  to  do  these  Jobs.    ♦    •    • 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  development  of  originalltar,  initiative,  and  real 
thinking  p^wsT  and  ttlso  to  ptevent  a  T\)\«-olA2ciL>i\&k^  \&ftthod«  the  tea<Aiiig  ■hoold 
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be  almost  entlrdy  through  Jobs,  Qiie8tloii%  proMems,  and  guided  diacassioD 
about  the  work    •    •    • 

The  acoompliabment  c^  a  Job  la  both  the  ood  to  be  attained  and  the  means  for 
instniction. 

Another  incidental  effect  of  the  war  upon  high-school  instructicm 
has  been  the  widespread  discussion  of  art  values  that  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  destruction  of  so  much  of  fine  art  that  can  not  be 
replaced. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  UNiyEBSinB& 

Courses  in  art  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities  may  be 
broadly  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Courses  in  history  of  art 

(2)  Courses  involving  studio  woric  related  as  laboratcnry  work  to 

academic  courses,  and  dependent  for  credit  upon  association 
with  these  courses. 

(8)  Studio  work  credited  independently. 

The  trend  of  recent  development  in  these  groups  of  courses  has 
been  as  follows: 

1.  Courses  in  history  of  art.  Historical  and  archsBological  j:e- 
searches  have  steadily  increased  the  range  and  value  of  the  material 
for  these  courses,  especially  in  the  fields  of  Egyptian,  Cretan, 
Chinese,  and  primitive  American  art  Very  large  additions  to  the 
number  of  original  examples  of  art  available  for  study  in  this 
country  have  been  made  during  the  past  10  years.  There  is  pretty 
general  recognition  now  of  the  fact  that  art  supplements  literary 
documents  in  a  special  way,  because  it  not  only  furnishes  material 
in  additional  quantity,  but  its  records  are  peculiarly  different  in  kind. 
The  arts  of  form  with  their  vocabulary  of  visible  shapes  and  colors 
can  embody  and  preserve  certain  significant  human  interests  which 
literature,  from  the  nature  of  the  indirect  terms  which  it  uses,  can 
not  express  in  quite  the  same  way.  These  records  of  art  are  inti- 
mate and  illuminating  in  a  unique  sense,  because  in  many  cases  the 
student  has  before  him  the  actual  forms  and  surfaces  which  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  produced.  For  this  reason  original  art  ma- 
terial is  peculiarly  confidential  in  transmitting,  in  addition  to  th^ 
actual  subject  matter,  an  element  akin  to  what  inflections  and  gesture 
add  to  words. 

In  addition  to  a  wider  range  of  historical  material,  the  courses 
offered  show  an  increase  in  the  time  devoted  tc  modem  art.  The 
historical  value  of  the  records  which  art  has  left  has  always  been 
recognized.  The  fact  that  the  art  of  to-day  is  an  equally  illumi- 
patlng  factor  in  interpreting  certain  important  aspects  of  the  present 
has  not  been  as  generally  evident.  Moreover,  the  aesthetic  standards 
of  historic  art  have  been  comparatively  well  estaVAi^^Qi^  oic^  ^^  Sxl- 
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structors  can  feel  fairly  safe  in  expressing  their  appreciation  widioot 
hesitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  type  of  critical  judgmoii 
and  aesthetic  appreciation  required  to  discern  the  tendencies  toward 
significant  expression  and  the  germs  of  future  perfection  in  the  ait 
of  to-day  have  frequently  made  instructors  diffident  about  dealing 
with  this  complex  subject.  An  increased  willingness  to  attempt  it 
is,  however,  observable. 

The  following  comments  on  the  study  of  modem  art  are  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  Prof.  George  B.  Zug,  of  Dartmouth  College: 

A  professor  of  Greek  once  said  to  me  that  he  thought  most  people  are  really 
interested  only  In  contemporary  literature.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  with 
most  people  an  Interest  In  art  begins  with  an  Interest  in  contemporary  art  Ac- 
cordingly, in  some  of  my  smaller  exhibitions  I  have  interested  the  boys  in  the 
art  of  Daumier,  by  means  of  drawings  of  Boardman  Robinson.  Prom  Daumier 
they  were  easily  led  to  Delacroix,  and  the  latter  prepared  for  a  study  of 
Michael  Angelo.  In  the  same  way,  drawings  of  the  cartoonist  Cesare  have  beeu 
the  means  of  opening  up  the  subject  of  pictorial  satire,  and  this  has  led  to 
Daumier,  to  Goya,  and  to  Hogarth. 

Students  are  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  art  They  enjoy  seeing  the  tooli 
and  studying  the  processes  used  in  the  making  of  etchings,  tfigrayings,  litho- 
graphs, and  other  prints.  Ck)lleges  could  attract  more  students  to  the  subject 
of  art  by  means  of  exhibitions  of  the  materials  and  tools  and  stages  in  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  prints,  such  as  those  in  the  New  York  Public  li- 
brary on  "How  Etchings  Are  Made,"  "How  Lithographs  Are  Made,"  "How 
Mezzotints  Are  Made,**  "  The  Making  of  a  Wood  Engraving,**  or  **  The  Making 
of  a  Japanese  Wood  Blocks  Print."  Few  professors  would  want  aU  of  these 
exhibitions,  and  perhaps  none  of  us  could  secure  material  and  prints  for  such 
complete  displays  as  Mr.  Weitenkampf  has  arranged. 

But  modest  exhibitions  on  one  or  two  of  these  lines  would  arous*  a  new  in- 
terest among  the  students  and  would  cost  a  comparatively  smaU  sum.  At  least 
one  such  exhibition  should  be  part  of  a  permanent  coUection  of  every  college 
art  department 

Begarding  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  etchings,  and  illustrations, 
he  says: 

The  latter  were  chosen  not  in  order  to  represent  any  special  lUfistratoTs,  but 
to  present  selected  examples  of  high  quality  of  work  in  black  and  white,  of  oil 
•  in  full  color,  water  color,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  pencU,  and  etching.  Con- 
siderable Interest  was  aroused  in  the  class  by  assigning  a  paper  which  should 
compare  and  contrast  the  use  of  illustration  in  Harper's,  Scribner's,  and  the 
Century,  and  the  use  of  Illustration  in  the  cheaper  magazines,  such  as  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  the  Metropolitan.  The  best  of  the  essays  on  this  subject, 
which  showed  decided  originality,  was  entitled  "The  Big  Three  and  the  Pro- 
letariat** The  advantage  of  this  theme  was  that  it  lent  a  vital  interest  to  the 
subject  in  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  Interpretation  of  contonporary  life  and 
especially  that  the  work  was  based  on  the  observation  of  originals  and  of  the 
relation  of  their  reproductions  to  the  text  It  was  a  subject,  therefore,  which 
could  not  be  cribbed  from  books  or  artldea 

Some  of  the  t>est  essays  by  undergraduates  were  published  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  SprlnfcCieY^  B^l^xxVAlean.  The  chief  aim  of  a  coarse  in  fine 
arts  is  not  to  famish  copy  tor  metto'^WXAii  ti^'^^^^^tcl  \x  Ni^  tA  oohance  the 
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appreciation  of  art  The  point  Is  not  only  that  these  nndergradoate  essays 
were  good  enough  to  be  accepted  by  newspaper  editors,  but  also  that  they  were 
the  result  of  personal  appreciation,  of  first-hand  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  college  exhibitions  are*  turned,  I  wish  to  speak 
first  of  what  the  Instructor  can  give  the  students  by  means  of  lectures,  personal 
explanations,  and  gallery  tours ;  and  second,  what  the  student  can  himself  gain 
from  such  exhibitions. 

The  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  show  such  qualities  and  characteristics 
as  do  not  appear  adequately  In  any  reproduction.  For  painting  he  can  ex- 
plain and  actually  show  such  things  as  tone,  brush  work,  harmony  of  color, 
aud  other  qualities  for  different  periods,  and  different  groups  within  the  same 
period.  For  Instance,  the  handling  of  color  and  tone  of  impressionist  pic- 
tures, of  tonallst  pictures,  and  post-impresslonlst  pictures.  For  sculpture,  of 
course,  there  are  qualities  of  color,  modeling,  and  patina  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  in  originals. 

The  direct  appeal  of  originals  Is  one  explanation  of  the  success  of  well- 
selected  art  shows  among  undergraduates.  Moreover,  exhibitions  make  the 
student  body  feel  as  they  never  have  the  Importance  of  the  study  of  fine  arts. 
The  feeling  of  proprietorship  of  personal  Interest  is  encouraged  by  having  the 
undergraduates  perform  actual  work,  which  brings  its  own  reward  in  experience 
and  appreciation.  Students  get  valuable  experience  In  the  kind  of  manual 
labor  done  in  museums ;  they  unpack,  hang,  and  repack  paintings  and  sculpture ; 
they  make  pedestals  for  sculpture,  design  labels  and  posters;  they  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  framing,  hanging,  and  installation.  A  few  also 
learn  something  of  the  business  side  of  exhibitions,  where  and  how  to  borrow 
pictures,  selection  of  works  of  art  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  matters  of 
insurance. 

Undergraduate  correspondents  have  reported  the  exhibitions  for  city  papers 
and  for  college  publications.  They  have  also  shown  competitive  interest  in 
writing  essays  for  small  money  prizes.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  happy 
results  of  the  exhibitions  has  been  their  use  by  other  departments.  The  pro- 
fessors of  psychology  and  of  English  composition  have  required  themes  based 
on  direct  observation  of  the  originals.  Accordingly,  over  500  students  in  three 
departments  had  required  exercises  based  on  the  works  of  art  in  one  exhibition. 

2.  Courses  involving  actual  practice  in  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ing, and  designing  and  directly  related,  as  laboratory  work  to  aca- 
demic courses.  The  character  of  these  courses  is  naturally  determined 
by  the  particular  departments  to  which  they  minister.  Prominent 
among  the  departments  under  whose  auspices  courses  of  this  type  are 
organized  are  those  of  history  of  art,  education,  architecture,  and 
engineering. 

The  foDowing  quotations  from  a  paper  by  Miss  Edith  R.  Abbott, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of  New  York,  indicate  the  character 
of  many  of  these  courses,  organized  in  connection  with  courses  in 
history  of  art: 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  have  assumed  that  the  term  nontechnical  lab- 
3ratory  work  may  properly  be  applied  to  laboratory  drawing  In  'vhich  the 
)bject  has  been  to  develop  the  power  of  observation,  not  to  achieve  technical 
[)roficiency.  Prof.  Moore,  of  Mount  Holyoke,  says,  "  The  term  •  laboratory  wort^' 
sorrowed  from  the  sciences,  is  not  a  misnomer  here.  In  Bc^eoic^  \ii^  \»ife«t^^.ara 
lorms  the  baalM  of  theory;  t&cta  are  observed*  and  \>y  \iitoc\JLN%  «xA  ^i»ft»R>^^ 
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reasoning  general  principles  are  from  them  affirmed.  In  a  study  of  historical 
art,  too,  laboratory  work  is  used  as  a  method  of  close  analysis.  Such  work 
should  be  not  merely  an  accompaniment,  but  an  organic  part  of  the  study  d 
the  history  of  art  Our  purpose  in  its  use  is  to  enable  the  student  to  devote 
his  attention  for  a  time  to  one  or  another  feature  of  a  picture ;  ^  ^  *  tbe 
student  tries,  by  drawing  or  modeling,  to  copy  or  suggest  these  pointSt  and  in  » 
trying  he  is  obliged  to  analyze  them  with  a  peculiar  concentration  that  be 
would  hardly  attain  by  any  other  method."    •    •    • 

The  study  of  this  form  of  expression,  I  believe,  should  not  differ  essentiallj 
from  that  of  music  or  literature.  The  work  itself  must  speak  directly  to  the 
observer  without  any  intermediary.  The  art  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  his  own  investigations  and  to  draw  his  independent  conclusions  from 
analysis  of  the  masterpiece  Itself.  He  may  examine  the  structure  of  the  picture 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  examine  the  structure  of  a  symphony ;  he  may 
look  for  the  idioms  of  the  painter  or  draftsman  and  learn  to  recognize  them 
as  he  would  recogniise  the  terms  of  speech  which  characterise  the  style  of  a 
great  writer. 

In  any  such  analysis,  I  believe  the  use  of  drawing  to  be  invaluable.  With  the 
student  and  beginner,  drawing  has  the  important  advantage  of  holding  the  at- 
tention focused  upon  the  object  for  an  appreciable  time. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantage  of  laboratory  drawing  in  the  study  of  composl' 
tion.  Ck)mpositlons  might  be  called  the  study  of  the  interrelation  of  the  part& 
Baldwin  Brown  says,  "The  temptation  to  consider  the  parts  in  themselves 
rather  than  the  eJffect  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  is  to  most  peo- 
ple irresistible.'*  The  untrained  eye  finds  the  plan  of  composition  difficult  to 
decipher,  and  yet  the  artist  has  based  his  arrangement  upon  a  carefully  con- 
structed scheme.  Mr.  Ck)x  thought  it  worth  while  in  his  analysis  of  Veronese 
to  draw  a  diagram  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  severe  laws  of  balance  upon 
which  Veronese  relied  for  his  effects.  It  seems  beyond  question  that  the  pic- 
ture has  a  greater  interest  when  this  fundamental  structure  is  understood, 
since  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  complex  scheme. 

A  similar  analysis  may  be  made  a  class  exercise,  the  students  being  re- 
quired to  sketch  from  lantern  slides  the  structure  lines  of  simple  compositions. 
A  time  limit  of  5  or  10  minutes  may  be  set,  or  the  student  may  be  left  in  un- 
certainty when  the  light  will  be  extinguished.  By  this  means  they  learn  to  think 
logically  and  to  build  up  the  "  anatomy  "  of  the  picture  in  an  organic  fashion. 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  on  paper,  the  exercise  necessitates  concentration 
upon  structure  and  upon  logical  development.  College  teachers  of  English  have 
told  me  that  the  clear  analysis  shown  in  these  drawings  was  exactly  what  thej 
were  trying  to  get  in  their  work  in  English  composition.  Laboratory  drawing 
holds  the  attention  concentrated  upon  form  rather  than  upon  any  extraneous 
interest  or  associated  idea.  It  facilitates  the  understanding  of  compositional 
problems  with  all  the  delicate  adjustment  of  forms  to  space  which  they  involve. 
A  more  intimate  acquaintance  is  gained  with  the  expressive  language  of  art, 
and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  appreciation  of  "quality,**  so  that  in  the 
final  analysis  one  should  be  able  not  only  to  distinguish  the  line  of  this  or  that 
painter,  but  also  la  ligne  vivante  which  characterizes  great  art.  Laboratory 
work  is  essentially  a  means  to  an  end.  For  the  student  with  artistic  ability  it 
can  never  become  a  substitute  for  real  studio  practice.  But  once  initiated  into 
this  new  world  In  which  the  senses  play  so  large  a  part,  the  student  experiences 
keen  enjoyment 

3.  Studio  courses  not  planned  primarily  as  laboratory  work  for 
academic  ooursoa. 
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Phere  is  an  evident  tendency  to  credit  work  in  art  which  is  more  or 
B  independent  of  an  organic  relation  to  academic  courses,  but 
ich  is  nevertheless  considered  as  an  appropriate  part  at  a  major 
art.  In  some  cases  these  comises  are  carried  on  in*  an  accredited 
school.  The  affiliation  between  Brown  University  and  the  Rhode 
and  School  of  Design  is  an  instance  of  this  type  of  arrangement. 
ny  colleges  and  universities  have  their  own  department  of  fine  art. 
e  steadily  increasing  amount  of  reoognitioo  aooorded  to  well- 
^anixed  studio  courses  in  art  as  appropriate  for  academic  credit  is 
.i;ly  the  result  of  a  realization  that  art  expression  is  more  than  a  . 
tter  of  manual  dexterity  in  making  a  reo(»rd  of  what  one  8de&  It 
olves  in  addition,  the  translation  of  one's  impressions  into  terms 
expression  which  have  been  slowly  evolved  by  the  race,  and  which 
nand  careful  analysis  and  selection,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  body 
principles  and  recorded  experience.  In  the  same  senae  that  the 
t  of  excellence  of  themes  in  English  is  not  their  exactness  as  die- 
graphic  records  of  actual  ccmversations  nor  as  literal  statistics  of 
nervations,  so  the  test  of  college  art  work  is  not  its  correctness 
GL  record  of  forms  and  colors,  but  its  reconstruction  of  the  raw  ma- 
ial  of  visual  sensation  into  artistic  expression. 
The  recent  steady  increase  in  the  number  and  sixe  of  departments 
fine  art. in  universities  is  destined  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
3nce  upon  American  art  in  two  directions;  namely,  by  giving  to 
t  future  citizens  who  will  be  the  patrons  of  art  and  the  promoters 
the  standards  of  civic  beauty  an  early  acquaintance  with  artistic 
erests  and  ideals  of  excellence,  and  also  by  offering  to  those  who 
ar  will  be  professional  artists  an  opportunity  to  continue  through 
lege  the  contact  with  art  which  in  many  cases  was  b^un  in  high 
ooL 

Notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  skill  in  handling  materials 
ich  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  designing  involve,  they  are 
their  higher  forms  allied  to  the  arts  of  expressicMi  moare  closely 
ji  to  the  arts  of  construction.  In  universities  where  art  may  be 
3cted  as  a  major  subject,  the  student  who  plans  to  use  art  as  his 
m  of  expression  has  the  same  opportunity  as  the  student  who  in- 
ds  to  enter  the  profession  of  literature,  to  begin  his  work  under 
tditicms  which  will  give  him  a  broad  intellectual  background  and 
nulating  contact  with  other  vigorous  interests. 
rhe  artistically  gifted  student  in  a  coU^e  or  university  which  has 
art  department  generally  finds,  early  in  his  course,  that  he  must 
K>se,  in  a  manner  that  the  student  who  plans  to  make  science  or 
irature  his  profession  is  not  called  upon  to  do,  b^ween  a  college 
trse  and  a  highly  specialized  art  course.  Too  early  technical 
ilityi  unaccompanied  by  constantly  enlarging  intellecUiai  ^^^Xs^Vl 
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is  as  bad  for  the  art  student  as  too  late  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  bk 
means  of  expression. 

The  organization  of  college  art  courses  is  steadily  improving.  The 
work  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  is  oontribatiiig 
effectively  to  this  end. 

ART  MUSEUMS  AND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Art  museums  have  always  been  a  most  important  factor  in  ait 
education  in  America,  and  their  influence  is  extending  rapidly.  This 
development  is  due  in  part  to  the  incrciise  in  number  of  museums  and  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  collections,  and  in  part  to  improved  means 
of  making  their  collections  available.  Most  modem  museums  have 
established  close  relations  with  the  communities  in  which  they  exist, 
and  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  their  collections  of  use  as  a 
stimulus  and  guide  to  the  art  student  and  industrial  worker  and  as  a 
means  of  artistic  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  general  public. 

The  older  museums  have  existed  long  enough  to  be  able  to  weed 
out  much  ordinary,  but  space-filling  and  mind-confusing,  mat^aL 
The  newer  museums  learned  by  the  experience  of  older  institutions 
to  protect  themselves  tactfully  from  mediocre  but  generously  offered 
material,  so  that  a  satisfyingly  large  proportion  of  the  works  ex- 
hibited in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  museums  of  .to-day  have 
a  genuine  artistic  significance. 

Where  means  are  limited,  it  is  generally  considered  more  import- 
ant, in  extending  the  list  of  permanent  acquisitions,  to  have  a  small 
collection  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  than  one  which  is  large  but 
only  fairly  good.  It  has  become  customary  to  regard  a  sum  of 
money  as  more  wisely  expended  in  the  purchase  of  one  or  two  ex- 
cellent examples  of  a  given  style  or  period  of  art  than  in  procuring 
many  ordinary  illustrations  of  a  wider  range  of  styles.  Photographs, 
and  in  some  cases  casts,  are  generally  regarded  as  better  substitutes 
for  unobtainable  fine  things  than  original  productions  of  indifferent 
ment.  In  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  number  of  commonplace 
productions  on  permanent  exhibition  in  American  museums  is  rela- 
tively small. 

Besides  the  regular  displays  of  collections  owned  by  the  institu- 
tion, nearly  every  museum  has  a  succession  of  exhibitions  of  works 
of  special  interest,  including  current  productions  of  pictorial  and  in- 
dustrial art.  Societies  now  exist  for  the  promotion  of  American  art, 
and  their  patronage  in  the  form  of  prizes  and  purchases  is  an  added 
influence  in  bringing  to  these  exhibitions  much  of  the  best  in  modem 
American  painting,  sculpture,  and  design.  While  the  collections 
accumulated  from  current  exhibitions  by  these  associations  doubtless 
contain  many  things  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  nevertheless 
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fter  a  hundred  years  the  really  excellent  material  they  contain 
romises  more  than  to  justify  the  policy,  without  taking  into  account 
le  encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  American  art  during  that 
me. 

Besides  making  art  productions  of  the  past  and  present  available, 
luseiuns  are  organizing  further  educational  activities  with  increasing 
Tectiveness.  In  the  galleries,  docents  and  guides  are  available; 
terature,  lantern  slides,  photographs,  and  color  prints  of  good 
iiality  are  provided;  and  lecture  courses  and  classes  are  organized, 
[any  museums  have  their  collections  of  lantern  slides  selected  and 
rranged  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  the  community,  especially  in  the 
;hools.  Carefully  prepared  lectures  in  manuscript  form,  together 
ith  appropriate  slides,  are  frequently  available  for  the  use  of 
ihools.  A  few  museums  have  collections  of  slides  which,  for  a  small 
3ntal  fee  to  cover  packing,  will  be  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
)untry.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  and  the  Art  Insti- 
ite  of  Chicago  are  notable  among  the  institutions  which  offer  this 
ide  opportunity.  The  bulletins  published  periodically  by  many 
luseums  have  become  important  art  documents.  By  them  the  acqui- 
tions  and  opportunities  of  these  institutions  are  made  known  to 
le  public. 

The  educational  activities  of  museums  and  special  art  schools 
iffer  considerably,  because  each  is  experimenting  with  methods  of 
leeting  the  needs  of  its  locality.  Reference  can  be  made  here  to 
nly  a  few,  but  the  following  are  fairly  typical  of  the  various  lines 
f  effort 

Some  of  the  lectures  and  classes  announced  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
letropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  September,  1917, 
re  the  following : 

For  the  public,  Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  lUustrated  and  followed  by  visits 
i  the  gaUerles  through  the  winter  season. 

Story  hours  for  children  and  adults,  illustiated  and  followed  1^  visits  to 
le  galleries. 

Artistic  problems  In  Greek  sculpture;  five  iUustrated  lectures. 

For  students  of  sculpture  and  painting  In  the  art  schools  of  New  York.  Four 
iformal  talks  by  painters  and  sculptors,  with  Illustrations. 

For  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  Gallery  talks  by  the 
luseum  instructors. 

For  elementary  and  high  school  pupils.  Four  lectures  In  cooperation  with 
tie  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  TextUe  industries  of  the  United 
tates.  The  garment  makers  of  primitiye  times.  Historic  fabrics  and  cos- 
ames. 

For  sales  people,  buyers,  and  designers,  three  seminars. 

For  the  deaf.    Four  Illustrated  lectures  for  those  who  can  read  the  lips. 

For  the  blind.  Three  talks  for  chUdren,  iUustrated  with  objects  from  the 
oUection  which  may  be  handled. 
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The  Art  Museum  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  set  an  admirable  ex< 
ample  in  the  activities  of  its  children's  department,  the  informal  |  > 
work  in  drawing,  the  Saturday  story  hour,  and  the  gallery  visiting 

Inevitably,  the  most  important  results  of  this  work  can  not  be  measured  1& 
figures ;  they  are  observed  by  those  who  know  the  children  as  individoala,  in  tin 
increased  capacity  for  spontaneous  enjoyment  of  beauty  wherever  seen,  and  tbi 
deeper  Interest  in  the  museum,  leading  even  to  a  certain  sense  of  part  owne^ 
ship  in  the  collections  which,  through  intimate  association,  have  come  to  meao 
much  to  these  "  younger  citizens/' 

A  large  number  of  museums  carry  on  systematic  work  in  direct 
connection  with  the  public  schools  and  offer  to  teachers  and  pupils 
free  admission  to  the  galleries.  The  plans  followed  by  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  in  Indian* 
apolis,  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Cincinnati  Mu- 
seum Association  are  typical  of  these  activities.  | 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  among  numerous  other  oppor- 
tunities which  it  furnishes,  has  established  in  another  section  of  the 
city  a  Children's  Art  Center.  Here  children  may  see  loan  exhibitions 
and  be  helped  in  the  study  of  them  and  guided  in  their  own  efforts  to 
draw. 

Some  18,000  persons  annually  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  free  admission  offered  to  school  children  and  teachers  by  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  of  Indianapolis.  It  maintains  a  series  of  illus- 
trated talks  for  grade-school  children  on  popular  subjects  closely 
allied  to  art  study.  For  high-school  students  a  two-year  lecture  course 
is  given  on  the  history  of  art  (one  term  each  covering  painting,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arts) ,  a  full  high-school  credit 
being  awarded  to  each  student  attending  through  the  two  years.  A 
course  in  ''  museum  study,"  planned  to  develop  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
museum  material  and  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
is  a  required  part  of  the  Indianapolis  Normal  School  curriculum.  In 
addition  to  these  regular  courses,  all  given  at  the  museum,  numerous 
classes  come  for  special  study  or  for  a  general  museum  visit,  and  fre- 
quent lectures  are  given  in  the  various  school  .buildings  on  the  prac-  i 
tical  application  of  art  in  the  home,  the  city,  the  community,  and 
along  similar  directly  helpful  lines.  In  the  art  school  which  it  main- 
tains for  professional  training  in  drawing,  painting,  and  the  deco- 
rative arts,  classes  are  conducted  for  teachers  at  special  low  prices 
and  free  classes  for  elementary  and  high -school  pupils.  In  addition 
it  offers  scholarships  for  advanced  work  in  art  to  pupils  who  show 
special  ability.  Recently,  the  free  scholarship  has  been  extended  to 
cover  the  whole  State  of  Indiana  and  a  scholarship  offered  for  each 
of  the  92  counties  in  the  State. 

The  Cincinnati  Museum  announced  its  plan  in  its  report  for  1909 
as  follows: 
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The  queBtion  of  education  on  a  large  scale — that  la,  of  bringing  the  g^ieral 
mblic  into  intelligent  and  agreeable  acquaintance  with  objects  of  art — is  a 
natter  which  is  occapying  the  attention  of  every  museum  at  the  present  time. 
t  is  being  variously  dealt  with.  There  is,  of  comrse,  no  difficulty  in  answering 
be  needs  of  an  individual  or  of  a  small  group  who  come  with  a  definite  quea- 
ion  or  a  common  want  It  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task,  for  example,  to 
alk  over  the  Gre^  sculptures  with  a  group  of  children  who  know  their 
oythology.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  needs  of  large  visiting  classes  of 
ichool  children  can  ever  be  adequately  met  by  instruction  inside  a  museum, 
[certainly  to  attempt  locally  the  systematic  instruction  of  great  numbers  would 
>e  an  impossible  tax  on  a  small  and  bu^y  staff  *  *  ^.  There  are  times 
vhen  the  request  for  guidance  must  be  reluctantly  refused.  Volunteer  service 
»f  the  right  sort  would  be  a  great  boon  and  would  hardly  run  the  risk  of  becom- 
ng  stereotyped,  a  real  danger  to  any  employing  the  function  too  frequently. 
)y  far  the  best  results,  however,  are  to  be  gained  by  the  school-teacher  who 
K)ssesBe8  sufficient  knowledge  to  use  the  collections.  She  can  reinforce  her 
»wn  work  by  drawing  on  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  illustration,  and  by  reason 
»f  her  knowledge  of  the  child's  degree  of  preparation  she  need  waste  nothiug. 
[f  she  possess,  in  addition,  a  love  of  beauty,  either  native  or  acquired,  the 
:onditions  for  success  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 

The  museum,  then,  is  putting  its  main  strength  along  this  line  into  its  work 
or  teachers. 

Another  not  uncommon  affiliation  is  illustrated  by  the  opportunity 
>ffered  at  Cincinnati,  where  high-sdiool  students  may  elect  an  art 
course  which  is  arranged  to  allow  five  afternoons  of  work  each  week 
n  the  museum  academy.  Each  afternoon's  program  includes  three 
lOurs  of  drawing  and  painting.  Instruction  in  the  history  of  art  is 
riven  to  these  students  at  the  museum.  The  museum  circulates 
lirough  the  schools  certain  sets  of  lantern  slides  with  a  cfynopsis. 
rhe  subjects  for  1918  are:  "A  Review  of  the  Museum,"  "  The  History 
)f  Painting  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Characteristics  of  the 
5reat  Periods,"  "  Metal  Work,"  "  Design  as  Studied  and  Practiced 
Po-day."  A  lecturer  from  the  museum  is  sent  to  the  schools  occa- 
donally. 

The  way  in  which  the  Carnegie  Institute  comes  into  touch  with  the 
ichool  children  is  described  as  follows : 

The  problem  presented  to  us  by  visits  to  our  galleries  of  groups  of  children 
!rom  the  public  schools,  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  undertaken  to  solve  it, 
Day  be  briefly  stated. 

Through  the  interested  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  director  of  art  instruction,  and  the  exceptional  liberality  of  the 
K)ard  of  education,  the  students  of  the  entire  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools, 
lumbering  5,000,  and  ranging  In  age  from  about  14  to  16  years,  come  three 
imes  during  the  school  year,  with  their  teachers,  as  part  of  their  regular  work, 
o  visit  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  at  Carnegie  Instl- 
ute.  Each  visit  is  limited  in  time  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  three  sub* 
ects,  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  are  studied,  but  each  period  Is 
tevoted  to  the  study  of  one  subject  and  of  only  a  few  works  of  art  These 
vorks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  iUustrating  some  of  the  fundamental  ^Ka»U\\w^ 
lefined. 
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As  a  result  of  many  years  of  observation  the  problem  presents  itself  to  me 
In  this  way.  We  have,  on  the  one  side,  groups  of  Interested  and  intelllgeot 
children,  eager  to  see  and  hear  and  understand.  They  come  to  us  from  S^OOO 
homes  scattered  throughout  the  entire  city,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  hid 
no  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  art,  or  even  to  see  works  of  art  Thej 
have  had  nothing  beyond  the  elemental  art  training  offered  by  the  public 
schools,  and  their  sole  means  of  observation  has  been  practically  limited  to 
Illustrations  published  in  books  and  magazines  telling  stories  or  lllustratiiig 
Incidents.  This  side  of  art  is,  of  course,  so  obvious  that  It  may  be  readily 
understood  by  a  child. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  we  have  the  entire  realm  of  art  with  whlcb 
to  deal,  in  three  sessions  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each;  the  history  of  art  of 
painting,  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  the  wide  field  of  biography,  of  painters, 
of  architects  and  sculptors;  the  technical  side  of  art,  the  peculiar  or  special 
methods  adopted,  especially  by  painters,  in  the  production  of  their  work;  and 
the  various  elements  or  qualities  which  enter  into  a  work  of  art.  Ttie  problem 
might  be  approached  from  any  of  these  angles. 

It  win  be  seen  at  once  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  give  the  young 
people  any  idea  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  In  the  space  of  an  boor 
and  a  half.  It  might  be  possible  to  deal  briefly  with  the  life  of  a  single  artist 
within  the  time,  but  the  Impossibility  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  wide  field 
of  biography  within  the  hour  and  a  half  is  apparent  And  while  the  technique 
of  art  is  an  Interesting  field  of  Inquiry  and  study,  the  peculiar  manner  of  doing 
a  thing  Is  unimportant.  Supreme  examples  of  art  have  been  produced  by 
various  technical  methods.  Technical  methods  are  of  little  more  importance 
than  the  handwriting  of  the  author.  Moreover,  these  students  do  not  come 
seeking  technical  knowledge.  They  simply  want  to  know  why  this  or  that  work 
is  good,  to  the  end  that  they  may  better  understand  and  enjoy  art  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  teach  these  young  people  the  history,  blographr,  or  technique 
of  any  art  in  an  hour  and  a  half  is  evident 

Therefore,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  we  are  to  give  these  students  any- 
thing worth  bringing  them  to  the  institute  for,  we  must  select  for  them  with 
discriminating  Judgment  and  concentrate  their  attention  upon  some  important 
quality  or  qualities  of  the  subject.  Our  chief  purpose,  then,  is  to  give  the 
student  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  examine  and  study,  not  one  work  of  art 
but  all  works  of  art. 

The  scholarship  plan  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  illustrates 
some  of  the  types  of  scholarships  which  art  schools  offer  to  talented 
public-school  pupils.  This  school  offers  working  scholarships  and  a 
few  money  scholarships.  Last  year  the  "  Mutual  service  fund  "  was 
inaugurated.  This  is  made  up  at  present  of  eight  purses  of  $350 
each.  A  talented  pupil  can  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  purses 
on  condition  that  as  soon  as  his  earnings  begin,  the  money  be  re- 
turned without  interest,  in  installments  to  be  paid  either  by  the  in- 
dividual or  by  his  employer — a  certain  percentage  of  his  earnings 
monthly — until  the  whole  is  returned  for  another  to  use.  The  purses 
are  given  by  individuals  or  organizations  who  come  into  personal 
touch  with  the  beneficiary.  The  pupils  whose  abilities  are  recog- 
nized by  the  award  of  these  scholarships  are  usually  discovered  in  the 
high  schools.  Application  is  made  through  some  special  teacher  of 
drawing  who  knows  the  i^e\&  ^ouX.  >i}c!L^  y^y^  ^sAloia  work. 
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The  Cleveland  Museum,  in  addition  to  its  regular  gallery  displays, 
has  exhibitions  of  selected  works  of  art  in  a  place  of  honor  and  under 
special  illumination,  each  for  two  weeks  only.  Illustrated  leaflets  are 
issued  interpreting  these  selected  works  and  giving  references  to 
helpful  literature  about  them  and  the  artists  who  produced  them. 

In  connection  with  the  difficult  matter  of  appropriate  gayery  talks 
a  much  better  imderstanding  is  evident  regarding  the  ways  in  which 
genuinely  artistic  appreciation  is  promoted.  Some  fundamental  con- 
siderations on  this  complex  problem  are  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracts: 

There  1b  no  form  of  art  lecture  capable  of  greater  value  to  the  Interesrted 
pubUc  than  that  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  works  under  discussion.  Here 
qualities  are  seen  and  pointed  out  rather  than  described,  and  here  the  emphasis 
can  be  laid  on  a  statement  of  the  principle  governing  the  manipulation  of  those 
qualities — the  essential  processes  of  art. 

And  yet  there  is  no  situation  In  which  the  lecturer  can  more  easily  be 
tempted  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  sdentlflc  truth  than  in  the  gal- 
lery talk  where  the  acquiescent  pictures  seem  so  ready  to  corroborate  any  word 
be  may  utter.  The  exercise  of  individual  taste  and  the  play  of  individual 
f^cy  have  a  right  to  play  their  part  in  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  and 
something  very  like  these  often  stimulates  the  amateur  critic  into  strange  ve- 
hemence of  statement — either  of  denunciation  or  of  praise — ^in  channels  of 
purely  personal  thought  whose  value  for  his  audience  is  certainly  nothing  and 
may  be  less. 

Now  this  leads  to  the  single  deadly  sin  of  the  picture  talker — the  creation  of 
prejudice.  *  *  *  It  is  precisely  the  function  of  the  gaUery  talker  to  help 
us  to  find  the  artist's  angle  of  vision.  The  greatest  gift  he  can  offer  us  is  to 
make  us  sympathetic  with  the  conceptions  which  are  new  to  us.  EUs  best  means 
of  accomplishing  this  is  to  help  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  films  of  prejudice 
through  which  we  all  are  obliged  to  some  extent  to  peer.    •     •     • 

For  we  can  not  receive  our  Aesthetic  experience  second  hand.  With  the  op^i- 
minded  attitude  which  is  ready  to  accept  a  "message"  from  any  work,  how- 
ever old  or  however  new,  there  must  be  combined  an  insistence  upon  receiving 
that  message  at  first  hand  and  for  ourselves.  The  gallery  lecturer  who  in  any 
way  attempts  to  come  between  us  and  the  superlative  delight  of  growing 
into  the  love  of  a  work  of  art  through  our  growing  acquaintance  with  It,  shows 
us  at  the  start  his  (or  her)  failure  to  grasp  the  first  essential  of  leadership  in 
art  appreciation. 

Practically  all  modem  museums  carry  on  one  or  more  of  the  kinds 
of  educational  activity  here  mentioned.  The  foregoing  examples 
have  been  cited  only  to  illustrate  types  of  work,  all  the  specific  in- 
stances of  which  are  fortunately  much  too  numerous  to  allow  of  indi- 
vidual mention. 

Art  education  related  to  industries  has  been  prominent  in  America 
for  many  years.    It  is  receiving  a  fresh  impetus  at  present  from  the 
prospect  that,  after  the  war,  the  United  States  wUl  have  to  depend 
upon  its  own  resources  more  than  in  the  past^  not  oxklj  tcxc  ^^^(\^t& 
but  also  for  styles  of  desigru   A  kind  of  origma^ty  ixi\uA»\^  ^n^o\^ 
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that  can  produce  things  which  are  not  only  new  but  fine  in  quality.  I  ^ 


With  this  necessity  in  mind,  older  schools  have  been  improving  their 
facilities,  while  new  schools  intimately  related  to  local  industries  ha^ 
arisen.  The  Grand  Rapids  School  of  Art  and  Industry,  in  Michigan, 
and  the  Federal  School  of  Commercial  Designing,  in  Minneapolis, 
are  types  of  these  newer  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  of  industrial  art 
offer  special  opportunities  for  school  pupils  whose  vocational  inte^ 
ests  in  this  field  have  become  evident.  The  scheme  of  affiliation 
worked  out  by  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
typical  of  this  sort  of  arrangement.  Here  pupils  from  the  city 
schools  may  take  courses  for  which  the  fees  are  merely  nominal 
Technical  art  courses  are  provided  for  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
junior  high  school,  and  an  art  teachers'  course  is  offered  for  studenta 
in  the  normal  school.  I 

American  students  of  textile  design  have  only  recently  discovered 
the  value  to  their  work  of  the  extensive  collections  of  primitive  art 
which  are  gathered  in  the  anthropological  museums  of  this  country. 
These  students  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  primitive  art  is  often 
very  good  art  and  that  it  offers  a  vast  source  of  suggestion  and 
inspiration  for  designs  that  are  original,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
unlike  those  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  In  un  article  en- 
titled "  Museum  Documents  and  Modem  Costume,"  in  the  American 
Museum  Journal  for  April,  1918,  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  writes: 

Above  and  beyond  the  artistic  merit  of  these  costnmes,  however,  they  lllns- 
trate  in  a  definite  manner  a  very  Important  feature  of  the  educational  possibili- 
ties and  public  usefulness  of  the  American  Museum.  Bvery  slng^le  gartnent  in 
the  collection  was  founded  on  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  this  museum.  In 
certain  instances,  the  inspiration  is  perhaps  dlfiicult  to  trace,  but  in  others  it  is 
quite  obvious.  These  garments  represent  the  first  fruits  of  what  I  may  term 
•*  creative  research  "  by  the  American  costume  industry.  The  documents  in  tlie 
museum  were  studied  with  the  vlow  of  applying  ideas,  either  in  decoration  or 
in  line,  to  modern  costumes.  Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  Importing  modern 
foreign  costumes  (themselves  based,  generally,  on  foreign  museum  collections), 
our  designers,  familiar  with  the  practical  needs  of  to-day,  have  gone  direct  to 
original  documents  for  their  inspiration.  The  work,  therefore,  marks  one  of  I 
the  most  important  movements  in  the  development  of  a  truly  American  type  of 
industrial  art    •    •    ♦ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  important  a  part  our  great  museums  and 
libraries  must  play  in  the  proper  industrial  expression  of  art  They  are  for 
the  artist  inexhaustible  mines  of  suggestion.  The  art  of  each  people  and  age  is 
an  evolution  from  some  former  type.  The  artist,  especially  the  decorative 
artist,  is  concerned  not  alone  with  purely  original  creation,  but  with  the  in- 
spired  selection  of  certain  Ideas  and  motives  of  ancient  origin  that  may  have  a 
fresh  significance  for  his  own  time  and  people. 

The  national  need  for  industrial  design  is  strongly  influencing  the 

art  departments  in  high  schools  and  art  schools.    In  the  past,  many 

students  have  entered  art  v^oTk  because  of  their  strong  liking  for  that 

work,  but  in  only  a  iew  \ifi^\xvt\oxia  V«^  ^^  \x^^ 
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and  vitalized  by  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  demands  for 
the  product.  Consequently,  many  art  students  with  marked  abili- 
ties in  design  but  not  in  pictorial  art  have  received  only  formal 
training  in  design  or  have  given  their  time  to  painting  pictures, 
thinking  that  overcrowded  field  to  be  the  only  place  for  art  expres- 
sion. Many  with  valuable  talent  have  turned  to  work  other  than  art 
because  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Prom- 
inent among  the  agencies  which  are  remedying  this  condition  is  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America.  This  association  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1914,  with  headquarters  at  10  East  Forty-seventh 
Street.  One  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  working  rela- 
tions between  art  producers  and  the  industries.  It  brings  artists 
and  art  students  into  personal  touch  with  industries  which  need  art 
products.  The  New  York  division  of  this  association  was  organized 
in  New  York  City  in  1914.  Galleries  are  maintained  in  the  heart 
of  New  York's  shopping  district,  where  exhibitions,  organized  in 
close  cooperation  with  artists  and  with  the  trades,  are  held  every 
month.  Positions  are  secured,  work  sold,  and  advice  given  by  artists 
and  educators.  Hours  are  assigned  daily  for  personal  interviews  and 
examination  of  work.  The  Central  States  division  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1918  in  Chicago,  and  maintains  an  office  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. At  each  monthly  luncheon  the  artistic  possibilities  of  some 
industry  are  discussed.  The  movement  has  the  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive exf)osition  in  the  fall  of  1919  which  will  illustratfe  the  neces- 
sity of  art  in  industry  are  under  way.  Additional  divisions  are  being 
organized  in  other  centers  in  the  country,  so  that  the  alliance  is  likely 
to  exert  a  strong  and  direct  influence  upon  the  methods  of  teaching 
of  design,  and  upon  the  vocational  guidance  of  students  of  marked 
artistic  abilities. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  another  important  step 
has  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  relations  to  educa- 
tion. Under  the  new  measure,  Federal  appropriations  ultimately 
aggregating  over  $7,000,000  per  annum  have  been  made  available  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
in  agricultui-e,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  principle  of  Federal  aid 
through  the  States  to  educaticm  in  institutions  of  subcoUegiate  grade 
has  been  established,  and  an  additional  set  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery has  been  devised  to  operate  the  new  system  of  education 
which  is  provided. 

As  a  pioneer  measure,  the  new  legislation  inevitably  recalls  the 
original  Morrill  Act.  Primarily  both  laws  were  apparently  intended 
to  provide  training  in  agriculture  and  the  industries,  the  one  in  col- 
legiate, the  other  in  subcoUegiate  institutions.  They  were  thus  both 
designed  to  develop  a  type  of  education  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
our  country,  but  previously  never  directly  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  only  a  limited  degree  by  the  States  and  local 
communities.  Likewise  both  acts  involved  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  education  into  the  existing  system. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  two  measures,  separated  in 
time  by  a  period  of  over  half  a  century,  should  both  have  been  enacted 
in  a  period  of  great  national  crisis.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was 
of  course  signed  in  the  midst  of  tlie  Civil  War,  while  the  vocational 
education  act  of  1917  antedated  by  only  a  few  weeks  the  formal 
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entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  present  conflict.  The  cc 
dence  is  the  more  striking  since  both  measures  were  designed  to  i 
agi'iculture  and  the  industries,  foremost  among  the  arts  of  peace 
since  both  had  been  pending  in  Congress  for  years  before  the  outl 
of  liostilities. 

The  measure  ultimately  adopted  was  introduced  into  the  S 
fourth  Congress  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  on  December  7,  1915 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  amendments  July  31,  1916.     Its 
enactment  was  strongly  urged  by  President  Wilson  in  addrc 
Congress  at  its  reopening  in  the  following  December,  as — 

of  vital  Importance  to  the  whole  conutry  because  it  concerns  a  matter  to 
neglected,  upon  which  the  thorough  industrial  preparation  of  the  count 
the  critical  years  of  economic  development  immediately  ahead  of  us  ii 
large  measure  depends  ♦  ♦  ♦.  It  contains  plans  which  affect  aU  int 
and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  legislatioi 
pending  before  the  Congress  wliose  passage  the  country  awaits  with 
thoughtful  approval  or  greater  impatience  to  see  a  great  and  admirable 
set  in  the  w^ay  of  being  done. 

As  an  expression  of  educational  policy,  the  new  act  embodies 
important  departures  from  previous  legislation.  It  makes  proi 
for  the  training  within  the  schools  of  a  large  group  of  our  po 
tion  hitherto  unreached  directly  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  one  hand,  by  offering  instruction  along  vocational  lines  ai 
subcoUegiate  grade,  it  supplements  the  Morrill  Act,  the  expi 
purpose  of  which  is  to  maintain  colleges  "  to  teach  such  brancli 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mecha^c  arts  * 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  h 
trial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  O 
other  hand,  since  it  contemplates  a  system  of  training  in  the  scl 
it  also  supplements  the  agricultural  extension  act  of  1914,  in  whic 
service  provided  is  "  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  de 
strations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attei 
or  resident  in  State  colleges  in  the  several  communities.''  Sir 
imposes  definite  requirements  as  to  the  training  of  teachers,  it 
represents  a  material  extension  of  authority  over  the  purely  pe: 
sive  provisions  of  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907. 

The  most  radical  innovation  in  the  act  deals  with  the  method  i 
administration.  Previous  legislation  along  these  lines  has  rega 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  the  State  unit,  wh 
for  college  instruction  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  acts  supplemei 
thereto,  the  preparation  of  teachers  under  the  Nelson  amendi 
the  conducting  of  research  in  agriculture  under  the  Hatch 
Adams  Acts,  or  the  carrying  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Ui 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  extension  work  in  agricu 
and  home  economics  under  the  extension  act.    The  administratic 
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those  measures  dealing  with  college  instruction  has  centered  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  of  those  dealing  with  research  and 
extension  work  in  agriculture  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  vocational  education  act  in  both  respects  establishes  a  new  ad- 
ministrative system. 

As  its  head  there  is  provided  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. This  board  consists  of  seven  members,  including  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  Conunerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  ex  officio,  with  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  ultimately  for  terms 
of  three  years  each.  One  of  the  appointed  members  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  manufacturing  and  conmiercial  interests,  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  the  third  of  those  of  labor.  The  board  selects 
its  own  chairman  each  year. 

The  Federal  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act, 
the  details  as  to  the  care  of  funds,  the  certifying  of  the  States,  etc., 
in  general  plan  resembling  the  legislation  for  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations.  In  addition  it  is  empowered  to  make, 
or  have  made,  investigations  and  reports  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools  and  classes,  and  in  giving  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and 
commercial  pursuits,  and  home  economics.  These  studies  include 
agriculture  and  agricultural  processes  and  the  rwjuirement  upon 
agricultural  workers,  similar  studies  as  regards  the  trades,  industries, 
and  commerce,  home  management,  domestic  science,  and  the  study 
of  related  foods,  and  the  principles  and  problems  of  administration 
of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  vo- 
cational subjects.  In  the  discretion  of  the  board,  the  studies  con- 
cerning agriculture  may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Similar  cooperative  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  for  indus- 
trial subjects,  while  the  studies  of  the  administration  of  vocational 
schools,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  subjects 
may  be  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. An  appropriation  of  $200,000  per  annum,  available  from  the 
date  of  passage  of  the  act,  is  made  to  the  board  for  its  expenses. 

To  cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  in  carrying  out  the  act,  each 
Stale  when  accepting  its  provisions  is  to  designate  a  State  board  of 
at  least  three  members.  The  State  board  of  education  or  some 
board  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public  education  or  of 
any  kind  of  vocational  education  may  be  designated  as  the  State 
board,  or  an  entirely  new  board  may  be  created. 

The  State  board  is  to  prepare  plans  for  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral board,  showing  the  details  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  expected 
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to  use  the  appropriatioiLS.  These  plans,  it  is  specified^  must  shuv 
the  kinds  of  vocational  education  contemplated,  the  kinds  of  8i*iioob 
and  equipment,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the 
qualifications  and  the  plans  for  the  training  of  the  teftchers  and 
agricultural  supervi8oi*s.  In  all  cases  the  work  most  be  coBducted 
under  public  supervision  and  control. 

The  plans  of  expenditures  for  salaries  in  agricultural  subjects  must 
in  additioaoL  show  that  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  education  is  to 
fit  for  useful  employment,  that  the  training  is  less  than  college  grade, 
and  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  oyer  14  years  of 
age  who  have  entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home. 

The  Federal  appropriations  to  die  States  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  groups,  providing  respectively  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers^  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects;  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects;  and  for  the  preparing  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects,  and  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  subjects. 

The  main  initial  appropriation  for  salaries  in  agricultural  subjects 
is  $500,000.  This  is  increased  by  $250,000  per  annum  during  the  next 
six  years  and  then  by  $500,000  per  annum  during  the  next  two  years, 
making  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  and 
annually  thereafter. 

The  main  appropriation  for  preparing  teachers  and  superrisors  is 
likewise  $500,000  for  the  first  year,  but  increases  to  $700,000  and 
$900,000,  respectively,  for  the  next  two  years  and  then  becomes 
$1,000,000  per  annum  thereafter.  The  Federal  appropriations  for 
teacher  training  must  be  divided  among  agricultural,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial, and  home  economics  subjects,  no  one  of  these  subjects  being 
granted  more  than  60  nor  less  than  20  per  c«at  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment for  that  year. 

The  act  enibodies  a  syst^n  of  Federal  and  State  administration  of 
vocational  education  which  is  a  compromise  between  the  views  of 
those  who  thought  a  separate  system  of  public  education  should  be 
organized  for  vocational  purposes  and  those  who  believed  that  the 
unity  of  our  present  public-school  system  should  be  maintained. 
Each  State  is  left  free  to  establish  a  separate  system  or  to  make  the 
vocational  schools  and  courses  a  part  of  its  existing^  system. 

It  is  probably  very  fortunate  that  so  much  flexibility  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  incorporated  in  this  act.  This  broad  measure,  which 
will  afFect  the  educational  system  of  our  vast  country  with  Ha  great 
variety  of  industrial  conditions  and  possibilities,  gives  an  unequaled 
opportunity  for  the  study  and  trial  of  curricula,  methods  of  teadiingi 
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practical  work,  equipment,  etc.,  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  vocations 
and  very  diverse  environments. 

The  training  of  the  tesCchers  provided  for  will  throw  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility  on  our  higher  te<^ical  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly the  land-grant  colleges.  These  institutions  have  been  very 
successful  in  training  technical  experts  who  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  our  industries.  They  have  not  as  yet  paid 
any  large  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools 
of  the  strictly  vocational  type.  The  pedagogy  of  this  class  of  educa- 
tion is  yet  in  its  preliminary  stages.  It  evidently  will  not  do  simply 
to  copy  what  has  been  worked  out  abroad.  There  is  therefore  great 
incentive  for  men  of  original  thought  and  inventive  skill  to  enter  this 
comparatively  new  field  of  teacher  training. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  inspection  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  the  Federal  board  has  divided  the  country  into  five  sec- 
tions or  regions.  In  defining  these  regions  the  States  are  grouped 
as  follows: 

I.  North  Atlantic. — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland.    Headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

II.  Southern. — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.    Headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

III.  North  Central, — Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Head- 
quailers  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

IV.  West  Central. — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 
Headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

V.  Pacific. — Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.    Headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

An  agent  of  the  Federal  board  for  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  industrial  subjects  is  assigned  to  each  region;  the  agents  for 
home  economics  remain  in  Washington.  These  Federal  agents  are, 
in  general,  to  act  as  administrative  representatives  of  the  Federal 
board  in  the  field,  to  gather  information  regarding  methods  adopted 
by  the  several  State  boards  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  to 
inspect  the  work  of  the  State  boards  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  with  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  board  and  with  the  approved  plans  for  the  States. 

Up  to  January  1,  1918,  48  States  have  accepted  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  either  by  specific  provisions  of  the  legislatures  or  by  act  of  the 
governor,  and  up  to  January  1,  1918,  the  plans  of  48  States  had  been 
examined  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  approved, 
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and  the  board  had  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
these  States  were  entitled  to  receive  the  allotments  for  the  year  1917" 
18,  apportioned  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Over  500  agricultural  schools  and  classes  were  approved  by  State 
and  Federal  boards  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  agriculture  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  chief  handicap  in  the  promotion  or  introduction  of  vocational 
agricultural  instruction  was  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  This  was 
due  largely  to  the  present  war  emergency — many  of  the  agricul- 
tural teachers  being  drafted  or  volunteering  for  service  in  the  Army. 

In  practically  every  State  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
has  provided  a  State  supervisor  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  this 
supervisor  is  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  State  board  and  in  some 
cases  he  acts  in  a  dual  capacity  as  head  of  the  teacher-training  work 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  State  supervisor 
of  agi'iculture.  This  arrangement  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  funds 
on  the  pail  of  the  State  boards  for  carrying  on  supervisory  work. 

In  every  State  but  one  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has 
designated  the  land-grant  college  as  a  teacher-training  institution 
in  agi-iculture.  As  a  result  of  their  designation  as  teacher-training 
institutions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  they  have 
organized  departments  of  agricultural  education  and  are  proceeding 
along  very  definite  lines  to  train  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  many  agencies  to 
promote  the  various  phases  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  common 
schools. 

Mimiesota, — The  work  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  has 
practically  all  been  in  the  form  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  The 
majority  of  county  superintendents  have  acted  as  county  club  leaders 
directing  the  work.  The  work  has  been  taken  up  along  10  lines  of 
home  projects — corn,  potato,  pig,  calf,  garden,  canning,  poultry, 
cow  testing,  bread  making,  and  sewing.  Something  like  5,000  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  wore  organized  in  the  rural  districts  in  1918.  Most 
of  these  come  from  the  rural  schools  as  a  unit,  with  the  teacher  as  the 
local  leader  and  the  county  superintendent  as  county  club  leader. 

New  Uampshire, — For  the  past  five  years  efforts  have  been  made 
and  plans  formulated  for  converting  the  old-time  nature  study  in 
rural  schools  into  elementary  agriculture  of  a  practical  type.  During 
the  year  1918,  that  effort  has  culminated  in  enrolling  32,000  school 
children  in  home-project  gardening.  This  has  been  directly  under 
school  management  through  the  State  department,  local  superinten- 
dents, and  teachers. 
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CaJifornia. — The  California  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the 
following  regulation  relative  to  agricultural  instruction  in  normal 
schools :  "  For  students  entering  after  June  30,  1919,  one  unit  shall 
be  required  in  manual  training  or  household  arts  or  both,  and  one  unit 
in  the  elements  in  agriculture,  including  practical  work  in  garden- 
ing, floriculture,  and  plant  propagation." 

Massachusetts.- — As  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  comity  club 
leaders  in  each  one  of  the  county  farm  bui'eaus  in  the  State,  a 
thorough  canvas  of  the  rural  schools  has  been  made  in  an  effort 
to  interest  them  in  both  home  and  school  garden  work  and  junior  ex- 
tension club  work.  From  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  have 
l)een  reached  during  the  past  two  years  through  these  agents.  In  a 
few  instances  this  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  some  definite 
course  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  in  these  schools. 

The  extension  division  of  the  college  of  agriculture  during  1918 
made  an  effort  to  arrange  a  course  satisfactory  to  hio^h-school  men 
that  would  be  accepted  by  the  college  for  credit  on  admission.  It 
is  felt  that  this  would  lead  to  steps  to  establish  the  work  in  elementary 
schools  to  fit  the  work  in  tho  high  schools. 

Wyoming. — The  only  teacher-training  institutions  below  college 
grade  in  the  State  are  some  high  schools  offering  one  year  of  normal 
training.  These  schools  were  established  in  the  fall  of  1917,  and  the 
only  work  in  agriculture  offered  in  such  schools  is  a  short  general 
course  in  agriculture  that  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Michigan. — Three  new  county  normal  training  classes  have  been 
established  in  the  State  in  the  past  year  and  a  few  for  the  purpose 
of  training  rural  teachers,  making  in  all  53  suoh  institutions.  A  law 
was  passed  in  1917  requiring  all  persons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  have  at  least  six  weeks  of  professional  training 
before  a  teacher's  license  can  be  issued  to  tliem.  In  all  institutions 
giving  training  for  rural  teachers  a  semester's  course  in  elementary 
agriculture  and  in  the  pedagogy  of  such  subjects  is  given. 

Montana. — In  1918  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  making  agriculture 
a  required  subject  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  coui^se  of  study  has 
been  prepared  including  agriculture.  Home  project  work  is  a  part 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  approved  credit  for  project  work  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  each  year. 

Kansas. — The  teacher-training  institutions  below  college  grade 
offering  work  in  agriculture  are  the  high  schools  which  are  reim- 
bursed from  State  funds  for  normal  training  work.  These  high 
schools  are  offering  either  one-half  unit  or  a  unit  of  agriculture  as  a 
part  of  the  high-school  work  for  those  who  are  planning  to  teach. 
Previous  to  1910-17  agriculture  was  not  a  fixed  requirement^  now  «.t 
06658*'--19— — 2 
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least  one-half  unit  is  required  in  all  normal-training  nigh  schookj 
About  90  per  cent  of  them,  however,  give  a  full  unit  of  that  work. 
The  State  grants  aid  of  approximately  $200  for  this  work  in  ap- 
proved high  schools.  The  number  of  high  schools  giving  the  work 
now  is  234,  and  the  number  giving  tlie  work  before  1916-17  was  185. 

North  Cai'olina, — At  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  a  bill 
was  passed  providing  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose  of  preparing  leaflets  and  bulletins  containiiij^ 
courses  of  study,  practical  outlines  in  agi-iculture,  to  be  used  by  the 
teachers  as  supplements  to  the  text.  Two  bulletins,  one  for  tlie  sixth 
and  one  for  the  seventh  grades  have  been  prepared.  These  bulletins 
ftre  somewhat  in  the  form  of  laboratory  manuals  following  the  pro- 
ject plan,  and  it  was  thought  by  State  officials  that  they  are  going 
to  prove  a  great  help  to  the  teachers  in  making  their  agricultural 
work  more  practical. 

New  York, — An  act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  1917  pro- 
vides for  the  Employment  of  directors  of  agriculture  in  cities,  towns, 
and  school  districts  not  maintaining  a  school  of  agriculture,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  home  making.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  emphjy 
a  person  who  shall  devote  his  time  to  interesting  young  people  in 
practical  agriculture  and  to  giving  technical  instruction  accompany- 
ing their  practical  work;  to  encouiago  cities  and  villages  to  employ 
supervisors  for  school,  home,  and  vacant-lot  gardening.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  will  apportion  to  each  city,  town,  or  school 
district  employing  or  joining  in  the  employment  of  a  director  of 
agriculture  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  salary  paid  to  such  director, 
not  exceeding  each  year  the  sum  of  $000  for  each  director  employed. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  undertake 
agricultural  enterprises  adapted  to  their  home  conditions.  The 
projects  may  include  poultry,  pig,  and  calf  raising,  growing  a  cer- 
tain area  of  general  gai:den  or  corn,  potatoes,  or  other  farm  cropa 
A  complete  scheme  is  found  in  Bulletin  654  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Indiana. — Educational  Bulletin  Xo.  32  of  the  Vocational  Series 
No.  17,  entitled,  "  Supervised  Home  Project  and  Club  Work,"  con- 
tains what  is  considered  the  ideal  organization  for  club  work  in  a 
county.    It  is  described  as  follows: 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Montgomery  County  to  ])erfect  a  more  complete 
organization  than  has  been  possible  lieretofore  in  the  State.  With  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  States  Rehitions  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  State  and  county, 
It  is  hoped  that  an  organization  will  be  i)erfected  that  will  serve  as  a  moilel  for 
other  counties. 

The  work  in  this  county  is  being  directe<l  by  tlie  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  county  agricultural  agent.  w(»rking  through  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  board  of  education  ami  such  allied  county  organlfations  as  the  com- 
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^,  munlty  association,  the  county  fair  association,  tlie  home  economics  association, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  live-stock  breeders.  The  fullest  cooi)eration 
"  is  assured  from  the  banks,  grain  elevators,  and  bnsiness  men.  The  teachers 
-'  and  their  oiBcials  and  supervisors  are  interested  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
~^  movement. 

-T.  Each  township  will  employ  at  least  one  teacher  as  a  club  supervisor.  This 
_  lo<-al  supervision  will  begin  February  1,  and  while  the  schools  are  In  session 
^  each  township  supervisor  will  devote  time  outside  of  school  hours  to  visiting 
"  scliools,  arousing  interest  and  getting  the  enrollment.  At  the  close  of  school, 
-  the  time  of  the  township  supervisor  will  be  spent  in  visiting  club  members  and 
giving  instructiOD. 

A  county  director  of  club  work,  giving  full  time  to  bis  task.  Is  employed  for 
the  full  year.  He  is  to  work  with  the  township  supervisors  and  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  and  county  agent.  He  will  train 
supervisors,  assist  In  supervising  the  instruction  In  agriculture,  distribute  litera- 
ture, and  correlate  the  work  generally. 

Township  and  county  exhibits,  demonstration  teams,  dub  meetings,  and 
frequent  conferences  are  planned. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION   AT   MEETINGS. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1917  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  is  one  of  the  great  scientific  events  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  vast  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  results  in  science,  and 
for  the  testing  and  molding  of  views.  It  presents  the  largest  forum 
in  this  country  for  healthy,  tempered  but  searching  criticism  in  sci- 
ence, without  which  science  becomes  self-complacent,  lax,  and  unex- 
acting  in  its  requirements. 

The  section  of  agriculture  confined  its  program  to  a  single  session 
and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  discussions  were  a  frank 
acknowledgement  of  the  present  limitations  of  our  agricultural 
knowledge,  especially  the  full  understanding  of  it,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  its  application  in  successful  farming.  It  was  a  some- 
what critical  analysis  of  experimental  methods,  and  it  sounded  a 
caution  against  premature  generalization  from  laboratory  results  to 
the  farm.  As  Dr.  Jordan  stated,  the  stations  have  been  and  are  still 
putting  too  much  time  on  mere  variables  that  have  no  broad  signifi- 
cance, and  too  little  time  on  broad  fundamentals.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fallacy  and  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  state  results  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  since  these  have  no  real  permanent  or  scientific 
significance. 

Speaking  of  the  training  of  the  investigator.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  held 
that  the  the  research  man  should  be  a  student  in  all  that  the  name 
implies.  The  investigator  in  horticulture  should  have  a  grounding 
in  chemistry,  physics,  and  physiology,  for  the  grasp  they  give  on 
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methods  and  approach.  And  he  should  have  training  in  systematic 
botany,  not  alone  for  its  knowledge  of  plants  but  for  its  key  system, 
for  the  drill  in  comparing  things  that  are  actually  comparable.  His 
training  should  also  give  him  a  contemplative,  reflective  habit  rf 
thought;  and  he  should  always  continue  to  be  a  student.  Unless  he 
continues  to  acquire  much  .of  his  preparation  as  he  goes,  his  research 
spirit  has  got  its  growth.  The  investigator  must  prepare  himself  for 
each  separate  piece  of  work. 

In  addition  to  this  training  in  the  sciences,  oh.^/hasis  was  laid  on 
the  need  for  much  study  of  English,  to  give  familiarity  with  words 
and  terms  in  order  to  make  sharp  discriminations  and  coiuparisons, 
and  to  enable  clear  expression  of  thought  and  deduction.  This  is  an 
all  too  frequent  lack  at  present.  Science  is  exact,  in  expression  as 
well  as  in  essence.  No  worker  has  a  right  to  be  imderstood  except  in 
the  terms  of  his  own  language.  Good  training  in  logic  was  also  ad-  I 
vocated,  in  weighing  of  evidence,  because  ability  in  that  line  is  one  of 
the  prime  essentials  of  the  investigator. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURAL    COLI.EOES    AND    EXPERIMFNT 

STATIONS. 


Following  the  general  policy  adopted  many  yeare  ago  of  meeting 
in  alternate  years  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  its  thirtieth  an- 
nual convention  in  that  city  November  ir)-17,  1916.  The  selection 
of  the  Nation's  capital  this  year  seemed  especially  appropriate,  in 
view  of  the  predominance  in  the  program  of  questions  of  nation- 
wide significance,  the  imix)rtant  lelationship  developing  with  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  (Toverniiient.  and  the  plentiful  evidences  of 
the  growing  realization  of  the  essential  kinship  and  community  of 
purpose  of  the  institutions  comprising  the  great  Federal  system  of 
education  and  research  for  whose  interests  the  association  stands. 

The  program  of  the  association  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  agi'i- 
cultural  lines.  The  interests  of  the  association  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderably broader  in  scope,  and  this  year,  in  particular,  much  em-  | 
phasis  was  put  upon  what  may  be  termed  its  nonagricultural  phases. 
In  the  general  sessions  especially,  aside  from  the  addresses  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  president  of  the  association  and  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees, 
attention  was  centered  quite  largely  on  the  proposed  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  engineering  experiment  stations,  the  | 
development  of  military  training  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the 
best  ways  of  conducting  extension  work  in  home  economics  and 
similar  lines  of  interest  to  farm  women.  This  trend  of  the  conven- 
tion, however,  in  no  sense  betokened  a  diminution  of  interest  in 
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agricultural  education  and  research.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  realization  of  the  outstanding  importance  of 
these  phases,  and  especially  the  need  of  adequate  and  systematic 
provisions  for  research,  was  ever  more  strongly  in  evidence.  For 
example,  it  was  the  domiitating  note  in  the  presidential  address,  given 
by  Director  C.  E.  Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  upon  the  subject  of 
"  Progress  of  education  and  research  in  agriculture."  Director 
Thome  reviewed  the  history,  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  especially 
in  their  relations  to  the  experiment  stations,  and  sounded  a  note  of 
'  warning  that  the  temptation  to  neglect  the  work  of  the  stations  in 
wder  to  take  care  of  the  great  pressure  for  educational  work  must  be 
strongly  resisted  if  permanent  progress  is  to  be  made.  As  he  pointed 
out — 

science  can  not  stand  still.  Every  extension  of  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge 
only  expands  the  boundary  of  the  unknown,  and  makes  yet  more  imperative  the 
necessity  for  further  research,  and  the  institution  which  contents  Itself  with 
present  knowledge  wUl  soon  find  itself  forgotten. 

College  instruction  in  agriculture  was  discussed  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  instiniction 
in  agriculture  dealt  with  the  question  of  college  credit  for  high- 
school  agriculture.  This  included  a  study  of  existing  conditions  by 
D.  J.  Crosby,  which  indicated  that  agriculture  is  now  accepted  as 
an  entrance  subject  in  44  of  the  48  States,  but  that  only  one  institu- 
tion allows  advanced  credit.  It  was  found  tliat  agriculture  is  now 
taught  in  19  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  the 
committee  considered  this  a  factor  which  might  well  bo  taken  into 
accoimt  in  college  instruction  to  a  greater  degree.  Certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture,  it  pointed  out,  might  be  taught  as 
effectively  in  the  high  schools  as  in  the  freshman  class,  or  even  better 
if  the  college  instruction  is  delegated  to  fellows  and  assistants  pf 
limited  year's  and  experience. 

Some  obstacles,  however,  were  recognized  to  the  acceptance  of 
high-school  agriculture,  especially  the  wide  variation  in  the  grade  of 
work  accomplished.  Care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  textbooks 
and  apparatus  and  the  outlining  of  courses,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  colleges  might  here  render  a  useful  service.  In  28  States 
there  is  no  systematic  supervision  of  high-school  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. In  some  States  the  college  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion cooperate,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  in 
this  field  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  arbitrary,  and  should 
^  scrupulously  avoid  the  appearance  of  domination. 

"  Methods  of  improvement  in  teaching  college  agriculture  "  w:is 
discussed  by  Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.     Dean  Charters  pointed  out  that  the  im- 
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portai^t  thing  in  education  is  not  apparatus  or  baildingB  or  equip- 
ment, but  the  classroom  intercourse  of  teacher  and  student.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  present  teaching  of  agriculture  is  very  uneven  in 
quality.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  results  of  teacliing  are  less  tan- 
gible than  those  of  research  and  therefore  easy  to  judge  in  a  coh»- 
parative  way.  The  code  of  professional  ethics  which  bars  instructoi'S 
of  equal  rank  from  the  classrooms  of  others  also  liinders  improre- 
ments  and  obscures  the  merits  of  efficient  teachers.  More  attention 
to  the  formulation  and  application  of  pedagogical  principles  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  was  earnestly  advocated.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  very  similar  views  were  expressed  in  the  section  on  engineer- 
ing as  regards  instruction  in  that  subject,  and  that  close  cooperation 
with  schools  of  education  was  a  suggested  remedy. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  14-16,  1917,  seems  likely  to  be  long  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  the  orgftni- 
zation. 

The  important  service  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  this  country 
was  attested  by  several  speakers.  Thus  Secretary  Houston  declared 
that  while  at  the  time  the  country  entered  the  war  the  Nation  was  not 
fully  prepared  for  war  in  any  respoet — 

it  was  fortunately  clrcunistanoed  in  the  character  of  its  agricnltural  orj^nl- 
zation  and  the  number  and  eflicienoy  of  its  expert  agencies.  In  fact.  In  effi- 
cient machinery  for  directing  apjriciiltiiral  activity  as  represented  by  the  land- 
grant  collejres,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers'  organizations!, 
and  its  alert  and  patriotic  rural  population,  it  excelled  any  other  two  or  three 
nations  in  the  world  combined. 

"The  Nation  may  well  pride  itself,"  he  said,  "on  the  fact  that  it 
had  had  the  foresight  generations  ago  to  lay  deep  its  agricultural 
foundations."  He  congratulated  the  representatives  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  on  the  fine  opportunity  for  service  presented  to  them 
and  on  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  had  seized  it: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  had  great  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
these  Institutions,  ably  planned  and  wisely  directed,  existed  in  every  part  of 
the  Nation  and  stood  ready  not  only  to  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  tlw» 
National  Government  but  also  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  vast  number  of  direc- 
tions. 

The  duty  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  teacher  training  was 
pointed  out  by  the  standing  committee  on  instniction  in  agriculture 
in  its  report  on  college  teaching  in  agriculture,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  methods.  In  this  report  the  committee 
expressed  the  view  that: 

strong  departments  of  agricultural  education  will  be  needed  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  order  to  give  the  coUeges  of  agricul- 
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ture  the  positions  they  should  occupy  in  tlie  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Unless  these  colleges  take  up  the  teacher-training  work  actively  at  the  present 
time,  the  funds  provided  for  this  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  likely 
in  many  States  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of  institutions,  including  some 
of  relatively  low  grade  and  poor  equipment,  with  the  result  that  our  whole 
system  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture  will  be  fundamentally  weak.  The 
agricultural  colleges  ought  to  have  a  clear  leadership  in  this  field,  and  tliey 
can  not  have  this  unless  they  adequately  equip  their  departments  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

The  committee  also  urged  the  development  of  such  departments  as 
a  means  of  improvement  of  college  teaching  in  general.  It  was 
recognized  that  in  the  past  a  large  proportion  of  college  graduates 
without  special  pedagogical  training  have  done  well  as  teachers, 
but — 

they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  professional  training,  and  the  per- 
centage and  degree  of  successes  might  have  l)een  much  larger  if  the  profes- 
sional training  had  been  provided.  No  matter  how  well  manned  and  equipped 
the  subject  matter  departments  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  may  be,  they  need 
the  help  of  strong  departments  of  agricultural  education,  not  only  in  the  train- 
ing of  undergraduates  for  teaching  positions  but  also  in  improving  the  quality 
of  teaching  within  the  subject  matter  departments. 

The  1917  convention  revealed  how  closely  the  war  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  land-grant  institutions,  depleting  the  faculty 
and  student  body,  interrupting  many  well-established  projects,  and 
compelling  a  redirecting  of  their  entire  program  and  point  of  view. 
More  strongly,  however,  did  it  indicate  how  largely  the  Nation  is 
relying  on  these  institutions  in  the  present  emergency,  and  how  im- 
portant are  the  functions  which  are  theirs  to  fulfill.  It  put  this 
great  body  of  public-service  institutions,  already  conspicuous  for  a 
season's  successful  endeavor,  formally  on  record  as  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  with  their  full  resources  mobilized  in  the  national  service. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 

The  first  New  England  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  was 
held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  12-21, 1916,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Eastern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition.  All  previ- 
ous records  for  attendance,  exhibits,  and  profits  are  said  to  have 
been  broken.  *  Nearl}'  1,000  entries  of  dairy  stock  were  on  exhibition 
and  the  attendance  is  estimated  as  averaging  close  to  30,000  per  day. 

Much  prominent  e  was  given  to  educational  features  at  the  show. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  its  extension  work  among  boys  and  girls,  with  several  thou- 
sand exhibits  of  their  work  and  many  demonstrations  by  boys  and 
girls  illustrating  methods  in  canning,  bread  making,  dairying,  se- 
lection of  seed  corn  and  potatoes,  gardening,  treatment  of  plant 
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diseases,  etc.    A  working  dairy  was  also  in  operation  by  the  de- 
partment. 

The  intercollegiate  stock  judging  contest  was  participated  in  by 
18  institutions,  many  being  represented  for  the  first  time.  The 
highest  rating  for  all  breeds  was  attained  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, with  New  Hampshire  first  on  Ayrshires,  Kansas  on  Guern- 
seys, Massachusetts  on  Jerseys,  'and  Nebraska  on  Holstein-Friesians. 

There  was  also  an  intercollegiate  butter  judging  contest,  arranged 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  contest  nine  institutions  were  repre- 
sented,-first  place  being  awarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  College. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  occasioned  by  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  situation,  the  Fourteenth  International  Live  Stock  exposition 
was  held  at  Chicago  in  December,  1916.  The  agricultural  colleges 
were  again  strongly  in  evidence,  both  the  grand  champion  and  the 
reserve  champion  in  the  bullock  section  coming  from  the  University 
of  California. 

A  new  feature  of  the  show  is  to  be  a  special  exhibit  each  year  from 
some  one  agricultural  college.  The  institution  selected  to  initiate 
this  practice  was  the  Uniyei-sity  of  Illinois,  which  depicted  in  minia- 
ture its  campus  and  buildings  and  likewise  a  model  farm  divided 
into  fields  supporting  a. profitable  and  soil-building  rotation  as  well 
as  much  other  illustrative  material. 

At  the  students'  stock  judging  contest,  16  institutions  were  repre- 
sented, 3  for  the  first  time.     The  first  place  was  awarded  to  the 
team  from  Purdue  University,  second  to  the  Iowa  State  College,  and' 
third  to  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Following  a  meeting  called  by  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
a  National  Congress  of  Horticulture  was  organized  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  November,  1916,  to  serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  of  hor- 
ticultural interests.  Active  membership  is  to  consist  of  delegates 
appointed  by  affiliated  horticultural  organizations  on  the  basis  of 
membership,  and  it  is  hoped  thus  to  enroll  representatives  of  from 
60,000  to  60,000  members. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF   AGRICULTURAL 

TEACHING. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  was  held  in  Wasliington, 
D.  C.,  November  14,  1916.  Two  main  topics  were  presented  for  dis- 
cussion, the  content  of  the  course  in  the  college  of  agriculture  for 
prospective  high-school  teachers  of  agi'iculture  and  the  high-school 
coui'se  in  agriculture. 

Under  the  first  of  these.  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  discussed  the  relation 
of  the  sciences.     He  thought  that  the  science  taught  ought  to  be 
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applied  science,  which  will  directly  connect  up  with  the  work  of  the 
farmer  and  the  community  in  which  the  teachers  will  serve. 

As  to  general  professional  subjects,  K.  L.  Hatch  held  that  psy- 
chology is  the  basis  of  the  professional  preparation,  but  that  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  course  in  general  education  is  doubtful.  The 
student's  time  is  so  taken  up  with  technical  work  in  agriculture  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  x)rofessional  preparation  to  the 
minimum.  The  course  in  agricultural  education  ought  to  include 
the  principles  of  general  methods.  A  certain  amount  of  practice 
work  should  be  required  with  real  students,  with  real  classes  and 
conditions,  and  with  problems  teachers  are  going  to  meet.  Prof. 
Hatch  also  discussed  at  length  the  growing  demand  for  a  course  in 
the  college  known  as  general  science  or  elementary  science.  In  dis- 
cussing this  paper  K.  W.  Stimson  laid  stress  upon  the  impoitance  of 
training  college  teachers  of  agriculture,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  prospective  teachers  coming  under  their  influence  may 
imitate  good  teaching. 

G.  A.  Works  took  up  ''  The  content  of  the  methods  course  for  high- 
school  teachers  of  agriculture,"  outlining  the  work  given  in  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Tliis  course,  which  is  given  three 
or  four  tunes  a  year,  is  open  only  to  seniors.  It  runs  for  a  term  with 
two  discussion  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  2J  hours  in  length 
each  week.  The  class  is  limited  to  50  and  each  laboratory  section  to 
12  students.  The  laboratory  and  lecture  work  are  closely  correlated 
throughout  the  course,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  adapted  to  the  high-school  pupil  and  to  its  arrangement 
in  seasonal  sequence.  Other  topics  taken  up  are  the  place  of  the 
home  project  and  the  organization  of  study  material  for  the  recitation 
lesson,  the  laboratory,  and  the  field  trip.  A  visit  to  a  near-by  high 
school  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  equipment,  library,  and 
home  projects,  and  some  work  is  done  in  chait  making  and  bulletin 
collecting  and  cataloguing. 

In  a  paper  on  '•  How  to  connect  the  high-school  work  with  practi- 
cal farm  operations,"  A.  K.  (Jetman  suggested  (1)  a  seasonal  distri- 
bution of  the  topics  studied,  the  study  to  coincide  with  the  operations 
on  the  farm;  (2)  provision  for  field  and  laboratory  work;  and  (3) 
the  use  of  the  home  project  properly  planned,  accounted,  summarized, 
and  supervised. 

C.  H.  Lane,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  content  of  high-school  courses  in 
agriculture,''  said  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  what  is  worth 
teaching  and  studying,  but  what  is  best  considermg  all  local  condi- 
tions, equipment,  time,  teacher,  community  interests,  adaptations,  etc. 
Thus,  the  determination  of  the  content  and  arrangement  of  a  course 
in  agi'iculture  becomes  a  local  problem  and  no  general  solution  can 
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bo  given  that  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  localitie^s.  The  followinir 
outline  of  work  wa.s,  however,  sujfgested:  Fii'st  year,  practical  work 
on  how  plants  giow,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  field  crops  or  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  choice  depending  upon  local  conditions  us  i^egards 
available  material  and  interest  in  home  project  work.  The  second 
year  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  live  stock.  After  such  general 
coui*se.s  the  student  is  prepared  for  more  special  work.  In  sections 
where  horticulture  is  important  the  third  year  may  well  be  sjwut  in 
such  specialized  branches  of  plant  production  as  fruit  gi'owing,  prac- 
tical work  on  soils  and  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  etc.,  as  relate  to  the 
production  of  fruit,  or  market  or  vegetable  gardening,  and  one-thinl 
of  a  unit  on  improvement  of  home  grounds  and  ornamental  planting. 
Similar  specialized  courses  sho\dd  be  provided  in  districts  where 
one  or  more  field  crops,  dairying,  or  some  other  special  phase  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  pi'cdominate-s.  In  di.^tricts  having  broad  interests  in 
agi'iculture  the  school  should  be  equipped  to  offer  a  number  of  spe- 
cial courses  during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  While  the  subject  of 
tools,  implements,  and  machinery  is  necessarily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  crop  production,  the  subject  of  farm  mechanics  is 
deemed  sufficiently  important  to  receive  special  attention  during  the 
fourth  year.  A  half  unit  in  rural  economics  and  farm  management 
should  not  pivclude  careful  accounting  in  connection  with  the  proj- 
ects of  each  of  the  pievious  yeais  nor  the  study  of  simple  methods  of 
accounting  in  connection  therewith. 

NATIONAL  EDl'CATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  attention  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  7-14,  1917.  The  general 
topic  considered  by  the  National  Council  was  '\\gricultural  prepannl- 
ness  and  food  conservatiou.''  W.  II.  (^ampbell,  representing  the 
Fanners'  Educational  and  Cooperative  I^nion  of  America,  presented 
a  paper  at  the  section  of  the  Department  of  Kural  and  Agricultural 
Education  on  '^  The  rural  people  a  strong  factor  in  rural  education 
problems,"  which  dealt  w  ith  the  revision  of  the  whole  educational 
system  of  this  country  from  the  top  down  and  with  the  building  of  a 
centralized  school  and  its  development  into  a  community  center  for 
the  people  in  Johnson  Countj',  Nebr.  The  speaker  urged  that  the 
univei*sities  and  normal  schools  l>e  put  on  a  full  year,  four-quarter 
plan,  and  have  a  department  that  will  receive  mature  students  who 
have  completed  the  rural  school.  The.se  universities  and  normal 
schools  will  then  be  in  position  to  release  students  for  winter  va- 
cations for  the  purpose  of  teaching  short  winter  terms  in  the 
country.  These  tenns  should  include  a  course  strong  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  science,  farm  accounting,  manual  training,  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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In  an  illustrated  address  on  "  Results  achieved  in  secondary  agi-i- 
"'^  culture  and  methods  pursued  in  actual  practice,"  H.  N.  Goddard  of 
"the  Departnient  of  Education  of  Madison,  Wis.,  indicated  the  prog- 
:;ress  in  the  development  of  secondary  agricultural  instruction.  lie 
-stated  that  two  viewpoints  have  developed  in  relation  to  the  work, 
:  the  informational  or  cultural  and  the  vocational.  The  latter  has 
'  gained  in  i-elative  importance  wliile  the  informational  idea  lacks  suf- 
ficient motive  and  fails  to  give  vocational  training. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  the  school  plat  is  a  valuable  school 
project  and  is  desirable  wherever  it  can  be  made  certain  that  it  can 
be  well  cared  for  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  school  farm  of 
large  size  offers  many  difficulties  and  should  not  usually  be  under- 
taken in  high-school  departments.  Among  succe^ssful  school  or 
group  projects,  aside  from  the  school  plat,  are  steer  fattening,  keep- 
ing dairy  cows,  cow  testing,  poultry  work,  shopw^ork,  and  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  farm  buildings.  The  school  plat  should  be  used 
for  crop  production  demonstrations,  illustrative  material,  and  out-of- 
door  experiments.  Home  or  individual  projects,  regarded  as  the 
more  fundamental,  have  include<l  practically  every  phase  of  farm 
practice  that  can  be  carried  out  on  the  home  farm  or  garden.  Ex- 
hibits and  contests  have  been  very  commonly  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  projects.  Most  imi)ortant  of  all  is  the  annual  school 
fair  held  in  most  high-soliool  departments,  where  the  productive  re- 
sults are  rounded  up  in  direct  connection  with  the  school  community. 
A  large  amount  of  extension  work  has  been  carried  on.  A  large 
general  result  of  all  the  work  has  been  evident  in  greater  interest 
and  intelligence  in  the  best  farm  practice  and  in  rural  life.  A  largo 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  courses  are  actually  going  back 
to  the  farms  with  minds  awakened  and  trained  for  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  work.    Manv  city  bovs  have  also  been  directed  to  the  farm 

^  m.'  %. 

for  their  future  occupation. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  department  of  the  association 
that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  special 
normal  schools  whose  sole  function  is  the  study  of  industrial,  social, 
and  educational  rural  problems,  and  the  training  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    IN    OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

AFIMCA. 

A  fifth  school  of  agriculture  has  been  erected  at  Glen,  in  the 

Orange  Free  State,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  postponed  because 

of  the  financial  stringency  created  by  the  war.    It  has  a  farm  of 

4,000  acres,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $07,200,  and  school  and  farm  build- 

*ings  erected  at  a  cost  of  $194,400« 
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The  schools,  which  are  located  at  Elsenburg.  Middelburg,  Cedari 
and  Potchefstroom,  and  the  new  school  at  Glen,  are  located  on  large, 
well-stocked,  and  well-equipped  faiins,  and  offer  the  following 
courses:  A  one-year  certificate  course  including  theoretical  aIldp^l^ 
tical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  live  stock,  farm  economics  and 
bookkeeping,  agricultural  engineering,  veterinaiy  science,  poultry 
husbandry,  horticulture,  viticulture  (at  Elsenburg),  and  dairying; 
a  two-year  diploma  course,  including,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  ] 
subjects,  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology,  agricultural  botany 
and  bacteriology,  and  agricultural  zoology  and  entomology;  a  th^e^ 
year  advanced  diploma  course;  a  special  course  in  dairying  at  the 
Grootfontein  school  at  Middelburg,  followed  by  practical  work  in  a 
factory  dairy;  a  two-week  short  winter  course  open  also  to  women. 
At  the  request  of  the  university  council  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
courses  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  at  the  agricultural  schools  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

In  1916  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  dealing  with  the 
agiicultural  education  work  of  the  various  institutions  and  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  decided  as  a  measure  of  war  econ- 
omy, to  suspend  the  grants  to  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  and  to 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  School  at  Wisley.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  Uck* 
field,  Sussex,  were  closed  in  the  summer  of  1915,  owing  mainly  to 
the  serious  decrease  in  attendance.  All  of  the  institutions  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  new  buildings  at  the  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle,  have  been  wholly  utilized  as  a  hospital  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  rooms  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  Wye  College,  were  occupied  for  a  time  for  military 
purposes.  The  Koyal  Veterinary  College,  London,  is  the  only  insti- 
tution whose  activities  have  not  seriously  diminished.  To  encourage 
cheese  making  instead  of  butter  making,  with  a  view  both  of  con- 
serving the  food  supply  and  the  economical  utilization  of  surplus 
milk,  the  board  developed  a  scheme  of  establishing  traveling  cheese 
schools,  under  which  it  loaned  sets  of  apparatus  to  local  authorities 
who  agreed  to  make  new  and  additional  provision  for  itinerant  in- 
struction in  this  subject.  Nineteen  authorities  availed  themselves  of 
this  offer,  and  33  new  schools  wore  created  in  addition  to  5  previously 
in  existence. 

A  report  in  1916  on  the  question  of  education  in  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture, with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  how  to  increase  the 
annual  output  of  skilled  cultivators  of  and  workers  on  the  land,  by 
the  education  committee  of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of. 
Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  shows  that  50  years  ago  the  number  of 
mcii  working  on  the  land  itv  tl\^  United  Kingdom  was  greater  by 
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1, 000,000  than  it  is  to-day  and  to  the  concurrent  steady  decline  in  the 
production  of  the  land.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  be  made  more  practical  and  more  truly 
based  upon  surrounding  life ;  that  new  schools  of  the  following  types 
be  created:  (1)  Centralized  continuation  day  schools  of  the  type  ex- 
isting in  Canada,  (2)  the  creation  of  a  system  of  lower-grade  instruc- 
tion centers  with  courses  that  would  review,  complement,  and  give  a 
more  directly  vocational  bearing  to  the  practical  work  already  done 
in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  (3)  a  new  type  of  farm  school  for 
boys  and  girls  between  13  and  18  years  of  age  to  continue  the  in- 
struction from  the  elementary  school  and  definitely  prepare  them  for 
settling  on  the  land  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  (4)  farm  lads'  clubs;  that  definite  measures  should 
be  taken  to  interest  the  children  in  town  schools  in  country  life  and 
to  induce  more  poor  law  children  to  become  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land ;  that  as  far  as  possible  all  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools  should  have  farms  attached  and  the  pupils  be  more  di- 
rectly encouraged  to  study  agriculture;  that  continuation  instruction 
should  be  compulsory;  and  the  development  of  training  to  enable 
country  children  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Board  of  Development  Com- 
missioners of  Great  Britain  of  a  research  institute  for  problems  re- 
lating to  agi'icultural  machinery  at  Cambridge  Univei'sity  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  schools  of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  fund  of  $750,000  for  the  erection 
of  new  science  buildings  at  the  University  College  of  Xorth  Wales 
"  as  a  memorial  to  the  men  of  Xorth  Wales  who  have  fallen  in  the 
war."  A  gift  of  $100,000  has  already  been  secured.  It  is  announced 
that  special  prominence  is  to  be  given  in  the  new  buildings  to  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

The  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  England,  has  or- 
ganized a  research  and  advisory  department  distinct  from  the  teach- 
ing side  of  the  college  and  governed  by  a  separate  representative  com- 
mittee, composed  in  part  of  research  workers  at  the  institution  and 
in  part  of  other  scientific  men.  Some  of  the  work  in  progress  and  in 
contemplation  includes  problems  connected  with  the  general  prac- 
tice of  fruit  growing,  the  biological  study  of  flax,  the  conservation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  pasture  studies,  diseases  of  sheep,  hop 
breeding,  and  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  and  their  treatment 
by  spraying. 

The  tropical  school  of  agriculture  which  was  opened  at  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon,  January  15,  1916,  received  77  students  during  its  first  year 
of  operation.  Each  student  had  to  cultivate  one-sixteenth  acre  and 
grow  three  crops  on  it,  a  pulse,  a  grain,  and  a  vegetable,  conductm^ 
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all  the  operations  himself.  The  average  age  of  the  students  was  21 
years.  The  school  staff  consisted  of  a  registrar  and  four  agricul- 
tural teachers  who  held  the  diploma  of  the  Pooma  Agricultunl 
College  and  who  carried  out  the  ground  work  in  all  subjects.  Ceylon 
had  a  total  of  327  school  gardens  in  1910,  an  increase  of  40  over  the 
previous  year.  Government  grants  were  received  by  over  160  schods 
for  school-garden  work. 

CANADA. 

In  the  four  years  that  the  agricultural  instruction  act  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  contributed  a  total  of  $3,400,000  to  the  Provinces. 
With  the  year  1917-18  the  grants  reach  their  maximum  of  $1,100,000 
a  year  to  continue  until  the  completion  of  the  act  on  March  31, 1923. 

In  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  $2,500  is  set  aside  for 
bonuses  to  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  nature  study  and  agri- 
culture. Teachers  especiall}^  trained  in  two  sessions  of  the  summer 
school  receive  $7  for  the  first  half  year  and  $5  for  the  second;  those 
especially  trained  in  one  session  of  the  summer  school  receive  $G  and 
$4;  and  those  who  have  not  attended  summer  school  but  are  doing 
creditable  work  receive  $5  and  $3.  The  requirements  for  grants  in- 
clude: (1)  Sj-stematic  instruction  in  rural  science  in  the  school  every 
week  throughout  the  term;  (2)  a  written  report  on  the  provided 
form  to  the  department  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  term  show- 
ing the  instruction  that  has  been  given;  (3)  pupils'  records  of  the 
work  systematically  kept  in  special  rural  science  notebooks;  and  (4) 
supervised  projects  or  gardens  at  the  pupils'  homes,  or  a  well-kept 
school  garden  in  which  there  arc  some  valuable  demonstrations  and 
experiments  with  vegetables  or  field  crops,  or  with  both,  as  well  as 
attractive  flower  beds  and  borders.  A  school  garden  neglected  in  the 
summer  holidays  will  disqualify  for  part  or  all  of  the  bonus. 

In  1916  the  provincial  ministry  of  agriculture  of  British  Colum- 
bia, which  until  then  had  always  been  united  with  some  other  min- 
istry, was  made  a  separate  and  distinct  department. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
high  schools  of  British  Columbia  in  a  systematic  way.  The  first 
class  in  the  Province  was  organized  in  September,  1915,  and  was 
followed  by  similar  instruction  in  four  other  high  schools  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916.  The  instruction  is  being  given  by  agricultural  spe- 
cialists, and  is  attended  by  a  total  of  about  130  boys  and  girls.  A 
two-year  course  has  been  outlined  for  these  schools. 

Equipment  costing  about  $400  is  available  in  each  school,  witli 
from  one-half  to  one  acre  of  land  for  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion plats.  The  salary  of  the  instructor  is  paid  by  the  provincial  de- 
partment of  educatioUi  and  the  remaining  expenses  by  the  local 
authorities. 
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The  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  began  extension  work  in 
agriculture  last  spring  with  district  agents  in  the  field  at  various^ 
points  in  the  Province.  The  minister  of  education  is  cooperating 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  time  of  the  classes  in  school  available 
to  the  agents  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  teacher  and  inspector.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  pupils  take  actual 
part  in  the  growing  of  garden  crops,  the  i*aising  of  chickens,  and  the 
feeding  and  management  of  young  stock  on  their  own  farms.  Initial 
group  instruction  in  the  laying  out,  planning,  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  home  garden  is  given  in  the  schools,  where  leaflets  and 
bulletins,  seeds,  and  a  limited  number  of  eggs  are  distributed.  Com- 
petitions in  caring  for  stock  are  carried  on  and  the  season's  pro- 
gram culminates  in  a  fall  fair  held  in  conjunction  with  the  district 
fair  or  at  the  most  convenient  school  or  village  center.  The  work 
is  being  conducted  in  five  centers  and  about  100  schools  are  taking 
piirt  in  it. 

In  a  special  effort  to  populate  and  bring  under  cultivation  largo 
ai-eas  in  northern  Ontario,  an  agricultural  high  school  and  demon- 
stration farms  at  New  Liskeard,  a  government  creamery  at  the  same 
place,  a  50-acre  demonstration  field  near  Matheson,  and  a  plant 
bi'eeding  station  at  Fort  William  are  to  be  established. 

Plans  are  also  under  wa}'  for  the  necessary  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  a  new  agricultural  school  to  be  established,  through  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  near  Kemptville  in  eastern  On- 
tario. It  is  intended  to  give  useful  and  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
cultme  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  who  have  left 
school.  It  is  not  proposed  to  duplicate  anything  already  being  done 
in  the  Province  unless  to  some  extent  the  first  two  years  of  the  coui*so 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  regular  coui'se  will  not  b<^ 
longer  than  two  years  and  there  ma}'  also  be  a  number  of  short 
courses. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  in  Ontario  for  furnishing  home- 
steads to  returning  soldiers.  Tliese  soldiers  will  fii'st  be  sent  to  an 
agricultural  training  depot  being  established  at  the  Government  ex- 
perimental farm  at  Montcith,  where  they  will  receive  instruction. 
When  a  sufficient  number  have  been  trained,  a  farm  colony  will  bo 
opened  at  some  point  along  the  railway  in  charge  of  a  competent 
superintendent.  Farms  containing  not  over  80  acres  will  be  laid  out 
and  so  planned  as  to  bring  the  various  farm  houses  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  A  10-acre  tract  will  be  cleared  on  each  farm,  and  when 
this  is  completed  the  farm  may  be  allotted  free  of  charge  to  a  soldier. 
He  may  also  receive  machinery,  live  stock,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $500, 
this  being  reimbursable  within  20  years.  The  final  title  to  the  land 
will  be  given  after  five  years.    The  commujiity  system  will  be  fol- 
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lowed  in  supplying  horses,  other  stock,  and  implements,  and  coopen 
tive  methods  of  buying  and  selling  will  bo  used.  Iiu 

Other  plans  for  placing  soldiers  on  the  land  are  also  under  con-||| 
sideration.  i^ 

The  chief  of  the  Military  Convalescent  Home  of  Sans  BniJ^|{ 
Quebec,  has  made  arrangements  for  teaching  agriculture  to  conva- 
lescent soldiers,  the  courses  being  in  charge  of  a  district  agricultural 
representative.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  practical  work  in 
drainage  surveys  and  rotations  on  the  hospital  farm,  conunerciil 
poultry  keeping,  market  gardening,  and  beekeeping.  Some  of  the 
convalescents  have  also  helped  in  field  husbandrj^,  soil  proparation, 
harvesting,  etc. 

What  are  ksiown  as  the  royal  agricultural  schools,  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  of  Quebec,  are  designed  to  give  instruction  to  the  sons 
of  soldiers.  These  schools  and  farms  are  situated  in  the  township  of 
Howard,  Argenteuil  County,  and  are  open  to  the  sons  of  all  soldiers 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  war.  The  property  of  the  schools 
consists  of  3,468  acres,  with  a  large  residential  building  to  accommo- 
date 25  boys,  a  residence  for  teachers,  and  a  number  of  cottages  for 
workmen.  The  parents  of  the  boys  will  be  under  no  expense  for  their 
sons  while  they  are  at  the  schools,  and  when  of  sufficient  age  the  boys 
will  be  assisted  in  making  a  start  for  themselves. 

CHINA. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  devoted  in  China  to  agricultural 
education  and  experimentation  in  various  classes  of  institutions.  An 
experiment  station  was  located  at  Peking  in  1907,  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  agi'iculture,  industry,  and  conunerce.  An  experimental 
tract  of  nearly  300  acres  is  available,  and  departments  of  crops,  soils, 
animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  floriculture,  entomology,  botany,  for- 
estiy,  bacteriology,  and  biology  have  been  put  in  operation.  In  1907 
an  agricultural  college  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tion, but  this  was  disbanded  in  1915. 

Subsequently  an  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  was 
established  at  the  capital  of  each  Provhice  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  at  Peking,  and  many  other  stations  in  additions.  There  are  now 
reported  to  be  130  stations  in  the  22  Provinces,  of  which  31  are  in 
Chihli,  25  in  Szcchwan,  15  in  Hu-Long-Kiang,  7  in  Hupeh,  and  7  in 
Kwangtung. 

Among  these  are  two  cotton-experiment  stations,  one  at  Cheng 
Ting  Hsien,  Chihli,  and  one  at  Nan  T'ung  Chou,  Kiangsu,  with  a 
third  under  consideration  at  Tung  Haing  Chou,  Hupeh.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  at  these  stations  in  seed  selection,  seed 
distribution,  plant  harvesting,  soils  and  manures,  treatment  of  pests, 
and  cotton  weaving.    A  corps  of  students  is  also  being  trained  at 

these  stations. 
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Stock-raising  experiment  stations  have  been  established  at  Kalgan 
and  Shih  Men  Shan,  Anhiii.    These  are  expected  to  study  the  im- 
provement of  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  promote  the  breeding  and 
S4ilc  of  stock  and  stock  raising  enterprises,  and  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops. 

Considerable  attention  is  also  being  devoted  to  forestry  in  China. 
"  A  department  of  forestry  was  organized  in  January,  1916,  with  a 
^-  forestry  commissioner  in  each  province.  Forestry-experiment  sta- 
^  tions  and  training  schools  have  been  established  at  Ch'ang  Ch'in 
p  Hsien,  Shantung,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking. 
"^  The  university  at  Nanking  has  maintained  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  a  school  of  forestry  for  several  years.  This  is  an  American- 
i:  supported  institution,  and  in  1915  had  enrolled  about  70  students  in 
J  agriculture.  A  colonization  association  has  been  organized  under 
i  its  auspices,  with  proWsion  for  the  reservation  of  about  35  acres  in 
i  each  colony  for  a  model  farm.  A  tract  already  purchased  on  Purple 
I  Mountain,  just  outside  Nanking,  is  to  be  used  as  an  experiment  sta- 
•'  tion  in  connection  with  the  different  colonies. 

-  An  agricultural  experiment  station  was  opened  at  Nanltsuchou, 
Anhwei,  in  1915,  as  a  part  of  the  American  Presbyterian  mission  sta- 
tion. Agricultural  work  was  taken  up  at  this  institution  partly  as  a 
practical  way  to  teach  Christianity,  partly  to  make  friends,  and  partly 
to  improve  economic  conditions.  The  station  is  located  on  the  railway 
between  Nanking  and  Tientsin,  and  attempts  to  serve  an  area  of 
about  6,000  square  miles  and  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  people.  The 
farming  methods  in  use  are  those  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Special  prominence  is  being  given- in  the  experimental  work 
to  seed  selection,  better  tillage  methods,  more  and  better  fertilization, 
drainage,  and  animal  husbandry.  The  work  is  to  be  largely  of  a 
demonstration  nature  during  the  present  pioneer  stage,  and  will  also 
include  an  agricultural  school,  a  school  farm,  and  short  winter 
courses  for  farmers. 

LATIN    AMKKUA. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a  practi- 
cal school  of  agi'iculture  has  been  opened  at  Aconcagua,  in  Chile, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  found  an  agricultural  school  for  women 
in  tiie  Province  of  Aconcagua. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Challapata,  Bolivia,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  has  been  moved  to  Kos^ario  Plantation,  near  the  town 
of  Challapata,  and  enlarged. 

A  recent  executive  decree  in  Colombia  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tropical  agricultural  station  annexed  to  the  national  insti- 
tute of  agronomy  in  the  municipality  of  San  Lorenzo,  Department  of 
Tolima.  General  instruction  is  expected  to  be  given  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  allied  sciences,  including  veterinary 
science,  and  courses  will  also  be  arranged  for  stud^tvX,^  ^Vo  ^<i^vt^\s^ 
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specialize  along  certain  linens.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  tol  '^ 
teaching  students;  how  to  distinguish  beneficial  from  injurious  inseehW'' 
met  with  in  practical  agriculture.  The  government  of  the  Deptit-I^^ 
ment  of  Antioquia  has  taken  preliminary  steps  to  establish  a  labon-l  - 
tory  for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  to  be  used  by  stockmen  inthl^'^L 
prevention  of  murrain  and  similar  diseases  of  cattle^  A  recent  ezeco- 1 f"'- 
tive  decree  phice.s  the  national  meteorological  service,  establi^ed  ii|'" 
1917,  under  the  department  of  public  instruction.  l''^'^ 

The  school  of  agi'icultural  mechanics  at  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentini,  I 
which  admits  pupils  of  not  less  than  17  yeai*s  of  age,  had  an  attend-  V^ 
ance  of  32  in  1916.    The  shops  of  the  school  have  been  equipped  with  I  ^ 
new  machinery.  I  ^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic  hts  I 
provided  a  traveling  agricultural  instructor  to  recommend  measures  ' 
for  obtaining  more  abundant  yields  of  staple  crops.  An  a|^ciil-  | 
tural  school  was  recently  organized  at  Charpentier,  Haiti. 

An  agricultural  experinmt  station  of  the  coeducational  schools  of 
Amatitlan,  Guatemala,  recently  began  opei*ations,  the  equipment 
having  been  donated  by  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  the  community. 

In  Mexico  a  school  of  agriculture  was  opened  in  TIermosillo,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  March,  1017,  under  the  directi<Mi  of 
thifi' governor  of  that  (Commonwealth.  In  the  same  month  a  national 
forestry  school  wna  inaugurated  at  Coyoacan,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  States  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Oaxaca,  and  Tabasco  have  been 
supplied  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances,  as  well  as  improved 
seeds,  and  instruction  by  experts  will  l>e  given  to  farmers  in  these 
States.  A  publication  entitled  Rivista  Agricola  has  been  founded 
in  the  national  capital. 

An  agricultural  school  has  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
Leon,  Nicaragua,  with  Manuel  Godoy  as  president.  The  Government 
has  also  formulated  a  plan  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  new 
national  school  of  agriculture,  according  to  which  there  will  be  a 
section  for  the  instruction  of  laborers  or  fami  hands,  a  section  for 
agiiculturists  or  farmers,  and  a  section  for  agronomists  or  agri- 
cultural engineers.  The  governor  of  each  Province  is  to  select  by 
competitive  contests  two  boys  who  have  passed  the  fourth  grade  of 
primary  instruction  and  are  over  13  years  of  age  for  entrance  into 
this  school  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  A  school  for  boys  not  over 
U)  y(Mirs  of  age  who  have  studied  agronomy  for  at  least  a  year  was 
opened  recently  at  Chinandega  City,  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  its  installation.  It  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
implements  necessary  for  the  pro[>er  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other 
crops,  and  makes  a  si)ecialty  of  teaching  its  pupils  the  practical  use 
and  advantages  of  machinery  in  agricultural  operations 
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The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  granted  10  scholarships  in  its 
^iagricultural  school  to  young  Paraguayans  who  desire  to  continue 
v^lieir  studies  in  Uruguay. 

An  executive  decree  in  Uruguay  places  its  agronomic  stations 
•under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  the  Department  of 
jFomento.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  park  commission  of  Montevideo, 
■>,jBL  school  for  gardeners  has  been  established  in  the  national  capital 

for  the  purpose  of  supplying  special  skilled  labor  of  this  kind. 
,,  School  and  Society  announces  that  a  Pan-American  university  has 
been  established  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  trustees  arc  to 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Panama  and  the 
diplcHnatic  representatives  of  the  American  Republics  or  their  dele- 
^  gates,  together  with  similar  representatives  of  other*  nations  which 
may  maintain  chairs  in  the  university.  It  is  hoped  that  the  institu- 
tion may  be  of  international  value,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
medicine,  law,  and  agriculture. 

In  Venezuela,  a  presidential  decree  of  March  12,  1917,  creates  an 
"  ex{>erimental  station  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  with  an  acclimati- 
zation garden,  to  be  located  near  Caracas,  and  intended  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  such  stations  to  be  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic  The  objects  of  the  station  are  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  cultivation  of  the  principal  agi-icultural  products  of  the 
country;  the  introduction,  selection,  and  distribution  of  seeds;  ex- 
periments in  reforestation;  the  suitability  of  soils  to  crops  and  of 
crops  to  the  various  regions;  and  practical  work  for  the  training  of 
agricultural  foremen  and  forest  rangers. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ecuador  has  arranged  to 
establish  an  agricultural  class  connected  with  the  faculty  of  science 
of  Central  University  at  Quito.  The  professor  in  charge  of  this 
course  is  also  to  edit  an  official  bulletin  to  encourage  the  study  of 
ftgi-iculture. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1917-18,  all  schools  where  a  course 
in  farming  is  given  are  to  be  in  session  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
not  entirely  a  new  venture,  as  for  several  years  all  settlement  farm 
schools  and  most  agricultural  schools  have  been  in  continuous  session, 
and  notwithstanding  the  younger  pupils  enrolled  in  them,  these 
schools  have  maintained  the  best  farms. 

The  calendar  year  has  been  divided  into  42  weeks  of  classroom 
work,  4  weeks  of  special  field  practice,  4  weeks  of  vacation,  and  1 
week  each  for  examinations  and  an  annual  cleaning  up.  Each  pupil 
enrolled  wiU  be  given  a  vacation  of  4  weeks  at  the  time  in  the  year 
that  the  farm  activities  can  best  spare  his  services.  All  teachers  as- 
signed to  farm  schools  are  required  to  render  service  throughout  tha 
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school  year,  except  that  short  vacations  may  be  giv^i  whei 
services  can  be  spared. 

It  is  believed  that  students  should  be  detailed  to  definite  p 
and  thereby  become  factors  in  a  productive  enterprise.  Eacl 
16  expected  to  do  field  work  for  not  less  than  4  consecutive  ] 
(160  minutes)  each  day  for  5  days  a  week,  and  daily  field  w 
to  3.5  hours  may  be  required  at  the  option  of  the  principal. 
pupil  is  required  to  perform  at  least  8  hours  of  field  work  oi 
other  Saturday  forenoon, 

EDUCATIONAL  ViTORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUl 

During  the  past  two  years  extension  education  through  spe 
has  become  prominent,  both  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  at  the  State  agric 
college  and  in  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture  are  specialists  i 
ous  branches  of  agi'iculture  who  aid  county  agents  in  their 
und  also  give  direct  instruction  to  farmers  in  counties  wher 
are  no  county  agents.  A  specialist  is  generally  an  extensior 
who  has  a  very  thorough,  knowledge  of  some  particular  line  o 
and  who  is  efficient  in  presenting  his  subject  to  the  county 
and  the  farmer's.  He  may  be  diiferentiated  from  the  county  a| 
that  the  county  agent  has  to  cover  in  a  more  or  less  thorough  "^ 
entire  field  of  agi-iculture,  whereas  the  specialist's  field  of  v 
generally  limited  to  a  narrow  field,  such  as  dairying,  hortic 
poultry,  etc. 

The  principal  lines  of  extension  work  of  this  character  beir 
ducted  in  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  are  hog-cholera  woi 
and  poultry  clubs,  dairying,  and  animal  husbandry,  through  t. 
reau  of  Animal  Industry.  All  of  this  work  is  conducted  in  cc 
tion  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  under  ] 
agreements  mutually  entered  into  as  a  part  of  the  general  sys 
cooperation  under  the  general  memorandum  of  understand! 
tween  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  colleges  of  agricult 

In  hog-cholera  work  veterinary  field  agents  have  been  app 
to  cooperate  with  county  agents  and  demonstrate  to  them  i 
local  veterinarians  and  farmers 'the  prevention  of  loss  froi 
cholera  and  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  herd  to  herd  by  t 
of  the  serum  treatment  and  proper  quarantine  and  sanitat: 
premises. 

In  the  dairy-extension  work  specialists  are  appointed  to  a 
work  in  the  various  States  through  county  agents  and  otherw 
organizing  cow-testing  associations,  bull  associations,  teachii 
keeping  of  herd  records,  planning  the  construction  of  silos,  t 
modeling  of  dairy  barns,  milk  houses,  and  other  dairy  buil 
establishing  feeding  denlonstrations,  management  of  herds,  and 
special  dairy-farm  proVAems* 
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In  soils,  forestry,  plant  pathology,  marketing  and  rural  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  specialists  are  also  employed  to  carry  on  extension  work. 

In  addition  to  the  fund  provided  for  the  regular  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work,  Congress  passed  in  1917  the  food-production 
act,  which  includes  an  item  of  $4,348,400  for  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, eliminating  waste,  and  promoting  conservation  of  food,  by  edu- 
cational and  demonstrational  methods  through  counties,  districts, 
and  urban  agents,  and  othei's.  Under  the  provision  of  this  act  over 
1,600  emergency  demonstration  agents  have  been  employed,  and  for 
the  fii'st  time  agents  have  been  designated  to  take  up  work  in  tho 
larger  urban  centei's. 

Tlie  enrollment  in  the  South  in  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs 
inci'eased  in  1917  and  now  approximates  100,000  in  the  regular  clubs. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  enrollment,  approximately  20,000  were  en- 
rolled to  assist  in  meeting  the  emergency  incidental  to  the  war.  A 
large  number  were  enrolled  in  wheat  clubs  for  1918,  wheat,  rye, 
and  oat  clubs  being  organized  wherever  the  growing  of  these  crops 
was  thought  to  be  practicable. 

Farm  makers'  clubs  for  negro  children  were  organized  during  1917 
in  several  States.  Much  work  has  been  done  every  year  in  these 
flubs  among  the  negroes,  but  it  was  systematized  as  a  separate  pro- 
ject in  1916. 

Pig  and  poultry  clubs  promoted  in  cooperation  with  the  animal 
hu.sbandi-y  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  very  popu- 
lar. Poultry  clubs  which  consist  largely  of  school  pupils  are  usually 
organized  in  the  schools  through  the  direction  of  the  county  agents, 
the  teachers  serving  as  local  leaders  or  supervisors  of  the  work. 
Officers,  including  a  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  are 
elected,  meetings  held  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  the  work  carried 
on  in  an  educational  and  businesslike  manner.  The  State  poultry 
club  agents  or  poultry  specialists  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  director  of  extension  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  visit  these 
schools  and  deliver  lectures  on  various  subjects  as  well  as  give  actual 
demonstrations  on  selecting,  culling,  killing,  and  dressing  for  mar- 
ket, and  other  phases  of  poultry  work. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1,  1917,  8  States,  comprising 
281  counties,  were  carrying  on  the  work,  representing  1,010  clubs 
and  13,664  members.  Club  members  furnishing  reports  hatched, 
during  1917,  98,272  clucks  and  raised  80,310  mature  fowls.  They 
sold  $17,908.25  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  market  and  breeding 
purposes  and  the  total  value  of  their  receipts,  stock  on  hand,  and 
prizes  won  amounted  to  $41,312.42.  In  addition  to  other  school  work, 
these  poultry  club  members  are  becoming  proficient  in  the  selection 
and  judging  of  standard-bred  poultry,  and  also  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  carry  on  various  phases  of  poultry  work,  svLe\i  ^^  ^^^x^x^et'^ 
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incubatoi^,  preserving  eggs,  caponizing  cockerels,  killing  and  dress- 1 1 
ing  fowls  for  market,  etc.  |  i 

Boys'  and  girls^  pig  clubs  are  also  quite  closely  interwoven  with 
the  rural-school  system.  The  pig  clubs  are  usually  organized  arouBd 
a  school  or  community  as  a  unit.  The  rural  teachers  are  recognizing 
the  value  of  pig  clubs  as  a  vitalizing  factor  in  school  work  and  an 
heartily  suppoHing  it.  Many  rural  teachers  are  acting  as  local 
leaders,  and  swine  extension  workers  visit  the  schools  and  give  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  etc.,  on  swine  work. 

The  school  pig  is  one  phase  of  the  pig  club  work  in  which  the 
rural  school  is  especially  prominent.  A  great  many  rural  schools 
have  raised  a  pig  on  the  school  gi*ounds,  the  pig  usually  being  fed  on 
the  scraps  from  the  children's  dinner  pails. 

The  progress  made  in  boys'  and  girls*  pig  club  work  has  be^i  quite 
satisfactory.  During  the  past  year  35,980  members  completed  their  | 
pig  club  work,  and  there  are  now  more  than  100,000  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  for  this  season's  work.  The  average  profit  of  the  members 
fattening  a  pig  was  $11.38.  and  that  of  the  members  raising  a  sow 
and  litter  was  $72.84.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  members  raising 
breeding  stock  had  pure-bred  animals.  Pig  club  work  is  now  carried 
on  in  28  States. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  there  were  in  the  33  North- 
ern and  Western  States  1,124  paid  leadei>i  working  in  connection 
with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  In  addition  to  the  paid  leaders 
there  were  9,748  volunteer  club  leaders.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
club  leaders  were  paid  cooperatively  by. the  State  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  133  by  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  local  people,  18  by  the  college  only,  and  783  by  the  local 
people. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30/1917,  there  were  in  the  33  North- 
ern and  Western  States  a  total  enrollment  of  406,633  members  of 
regularly  organized  clubs.  In  addition  to  this  about  400,000  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  war-emergency  projects — ^growing  gar- 
dens, canning  food  products,  raising  ix)ultry,  making  war  bread, 
and  doing  other  things  of  a  special  character. 

During  the  period  from  December  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1917,  3,589 
club  members  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  attended  the  one  or 
two  weeks'  short  coursers  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges;  1,528  of 
these  were  champions  of  their  respective  counties  in  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  and  were  sent  by  the  local  people  free  of  expense  to 
attend  the  coui'ses. 

The  division  for  agricultural  instruction  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  continued  its  project  which  had  to  do  with  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  organization  and  administration  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  public  schools,  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work 
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and  the  relationship  of  different  agencies  in  promoting  such  instruc- 
tion. Under  this  second  project  four  additional  conferences  dealing 
'with  the  problem  of  teacher  training  in  land-grant  colleges  (making 
seven  in  all)  have  been  held.  The  aim  of  these  conferences  held  both 
in  the  North  and  the  South  was  to  work  out  a  tentative  course  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  training  teachers  in  agriculture  and  to 
cooperate  the  various  forces  and  agencies  which  would  promote  agri- 
cultural education. 

This  divison  has  continued  its  work  in  the  preparation  of  courses 
of  study  for  teachers  of  elemeAtary  agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
State  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  State  depart-" 
ments  of  education.  Bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  published  for 
the  schools  of  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Similar  courses  have  been  pre- 
pared for  Vermont.  In  addition  to  these  bulletins  others  have  been 
issued  dealing,  with  the  elementary  school  courses  in  agriculture; 
among  the  recent  ones  are  Lessons  on  Tomatoes  for  Rural  Schools, 
Lessons  in  Poultry  for  Sural  Schools,  Lessons  on  Pork  Production 
for  Rural  Schools,  Lessons  in  Dairying  for  Rural  Schools. 

The  publication  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Monthly  has  been 
discontinued  and  in  its  place  have  been  issued  a  series  of  documents 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture. 

A  series  of  leaflets  on  how  teachers  may  use  Farmers'  Bulletins 
have  been  prepared.  Twenty-one  in  all  have  beeen  prepared,  of  which 
18  have  been  published. 

The  beginning  of  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  has 
brought  demands  for  a  large  amount  of  service  which  has  not  been 
in  printed  or  multigraphed  form.  A  memorandum  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  this  bureau  con- 
templates a  series  of  investigations  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  a 
part  of  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  division  of  agricultural  in- 
struction. The  committee  representing  this  cooperative  work  has 
already  begun  the  plans  for  such  studies.  A  bulletin  on  the  home 
project  as  a  phase  of  vocational  agriculture  has  been  prepared  by 
this  division  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  submitted  to  the  board  for  publication. 

This  division  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  problems  of 
visual  instruction  in  agricultural  education  and  has  completed  a 
series  of  lantern-slide  lecture  sets  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
agricultural  education.  Among  those  more  recently  added  to  the  list 
are  How  to  Teach  Poultry  Lessons  in  Elementary  Schools,  Lessons 
on  Tomatoes  for  Rural  Schools,  and  Teaching  Garden  Practice. 

Plans  have  been  developed  by  means  of  which  illustrative  material 
of  various  types  may  be  made  more  available  to  schools  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  especially  to  help  State  officers  prepare  duplicates  of  our 
materiaL 
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The  literatui*e  on  agricultural  education  has  been  reviewed  and  ib-l 
stracted  by  this  office.  Card  indexes  of  the  world's  literature  of 
agricultural  education,  as  well  as  American  and  foreign  institutioDS 
for  agricultural  education  and  honie  economics,  were  maintained  \fj 
the  division. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  in  April,  1917,  profoundly  af- 
fected our  system  of  higher  education  in  agriculture  almost  iaasot 
diately.  Attendance,  which 'in  most  land-grant  colleges  had  ben 
steadily  rising  from  year  to  yea*'  was  suddenly  depleted  as  the  cill 
came  for  one  form  or  another  of  national  service.  Some  institutions 
closed  their  doors  early  in  May  and  in  others  the  work  went  on  under 
greatly  changed  conditions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  | 
the  duty  of  the  land-gi'ant  colleges  and  technical  schools  during  the 
war,  the  situation  was  admirably  stated  by  President  Wilson  in  a 
letter  of  July  20,  1917,  as  follows: 

The.  question  which  you  liave  brouslit  to  my  nttentiou  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  moment.  It  wcmld,  as  you  suggest,  seriously  impair  America's  pros- 
I)ects  of  success  in  this  war  if  the  supply  of  highly  trained  men  were  unneces- 
sarily diminished.  There  will  he  neeil  for  a  larger  number  of  persons  ex|)ert  in 
the  various  fields  of  applied  science  than  ever  l>efore.  Such  persons  will  be 
needed  both  during  the  war  and  after  its  close.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitatioii 
In  urging  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  endeavor  to  maintain  their  courses 
ns  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  bnsis.  There  will  Ik?  many  young  men  from 
these  Institutions  who  ^ill  serve  in  the  arme<l  forces  of  the  country.  Those 
who  fall  beloAV  the  age  of  selective  conscription  and  who  do  not  enlist  may  feel 
that  by  pursuing  their  courses  with  earnestness  and  diligence  they  also  are 
preparing  themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the  Nation.  I  would  particularly 
urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are  leaving  our  high  schools  that  as  many  of 
them  as  can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  year  of  the  opiwrtunities  offered  by  tlw 
colleges  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  not  lack  an 
adequate  supply  of  trainetl  men  and  women. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  statement  particular  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  need  for  men  trained  in  applied  science.  In  this  group 
will  be  included,  of  course,  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 
In  view  of  the  important  and  unique  functions  which  these  institu- 
tions have  to  fulfill,  and  the  realization  that  in  some  ways  the  condi- 
tions regarding  their  prospective  attendance  differed  from  those  in 
other  institutions,  it  was  deemed  of  general  interest  to  ascertain, 
after  their  reopening  in  the  fall  of  1917,  how  they  had  fared  as  i*e- 
gards  enrollment.  A  general  survey  of  the  existing  situation  showed 
that  the  average  decrease  for  the  institutions  reporting  was  slightly 
over  30  per  cent  and  in  numerous  cases  exceeded  50  per  cent.  Some 
sectional  variation  was  noticeable,  several  southeastern  coUeges 
maintaining  their   previous  registration   and   others   falling  only 
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iliglitly  below  it,  while  losses  were  exceptionally  heavy  in  the  South- 
sv^est  and  in  the  Middle  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  decrease  in  mechanic  arts  was 
ipproximately  only  15  per  cent  and  did  not  exceed  36  per  cent  for 
iny  institution. 

Analysis  of  the  i*egistration  by  classes  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
revealed  heavy  losses  at  every  stage.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
senior  class  was  largely  effected,  decreases  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
being  not  uncommon. 

The  depletion  of  the  junior  and  sophomore  ranks  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  in  most  institutions. 

The  entering  classes,  however,  preselit  a  special  problem  for  con- 
sideration. Before  the  war  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  freshmen, 
in  many  cases  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  college,  had  been  the  rule, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1917,  36  institutions  reported  losses  ranging  from 
8  to  60  per  cent.  The  Texas  College  reported  an  increase  of  over  12 
per  cent,  resulting  in  the  largest  class  in  its  history,  and  four  others 
showed  smaller  gains,  but  the  average  for  the  entire  group  was  a 
loss  of  about  25  per  cent. 

Expressed  not  in  percentages,  but  in  actual  numbers,  the  data  are 
even  more  striking.  For  the  institutions  available  the  freshmen  ag- 
gi-egated  in  1916,  4,630,  and  in  1917  only  3,463.  This  means  a  de- 
crease of  1,167  freshmen  students  in  agriculture  in  the  41  States 
reporting  this  item. 

Another  problem  before  the  land-grant  colleges  to-day  is  the 
provision  of  special  courses  to  meet  the  emergency  needs.  Thus,  as 
regards  the  training  of  teachers,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  upwards  of  1,000  college  trained  young  men  teaching  agri- 
culture in  schools  below  college  grade,  the  number  has  now  been 
seriously  depleted,  while  the  development  of  work  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  alone  has  created  a  demand  for  several  hundred  addi- 
tional instructors  with  such  training.  It  is  suggested  that  the  col- 
leges can  do  much  to  "  prevent  the  serious  lowering  of  standards  by 
increasing  their  facilities  for  training  undergraduates  for  the  teach- 
ing profession,  by  conducting  emergency  courses  for  teachers  now 
in  service,  and  by  the  intensive  training  along  agricultural  lines  of 
college  graduates  in  arts  and  science  courses." 

Emergency  short  courses  in  agriculture  have  already  been  offered 
l)y  a  number  of  institutions  and  their  further  development  seems 
logical. 

The  committee  on  instruction  in  agi'iculture  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  of 
the  opinion  that  not  within  a  decade  "  has  there  been  a  time  so  favor- 
able for  giving  serious  attention  to  measures  for  improving  the 
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quality  of  teaching  in  the  colleges  themselves  as  the  present  war  enw-l  p 
gency  affords."  \%s,r^ 

If  the  reduction  in  enrollment  of  agricultural  students  by  ned||T|)e 
one-third  seems  discouraging,  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  in  lSngltti|hu] 
wholesale  losses  of  faculties  and  students  have  occurred,  that  scTenllj|^ 
institutions  have  closed  their  doors,  and  that  others  have  been  ^liji 
seriously  restricted  in  their  operations.  In  our  own  country  no  soAI^ 
developments  are  expected  and  often  the  enrollment  is  far  in  exceal  j^ 
of  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  importance  of  trained  af^l);^, 
cultural  leadership  becomes  thoroughly  realized,  particularly  in  itslj^j^ 
relations  to  the  existing  emergency,  there  need  be  little  doubt  thitiL 
the  agricultural  collegers,  as  the  training  ground  for  such  leadershipjl^j^ 
will  receive  and  retain  the  full  support  in  every  direction  whichthejl 
will  need  for  this  vital  service.  I  ^ 

BUILDINGS.  jin 

The  new  Hilgard  Hall  at  the  University  of  California  is  an  elib-p 
orate  four-story  structure,  of  reinforced  concrete,  (>0  by  300  feet,  cost- 1 
ing  with  equipment  about  $370,000,  and  constituting  the  second  of  ti*  I 'J 
three  buildings  which   will  complete   the  agricultural    quadrangle.  P 
It  will  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  hows-  i 
ing  the  departments  of  agronomy,  citriculture,  foi'estry,  genetics,  [ 
pomology,  soil  technology,  and  viticulture. 

The  new  animal-husbandry  laboratory  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  one-story  building  74  by  IIS 
feet,  costing  about  $50,000.  It  has  been  devised  especially  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting,  and  curing  of 
meats.  The  basement  contains  a  10-ton  refrigerating  plant,  coolers, 
a  smokehouse,  refining,  sausage,  lard,  and  other  by-product  i^ooms,  J 
offices,  etc.  The  main  floor  can  l)e  divided  into  three  distinct  rooms,  * 
or  used  as  a  whole  for  demonstration  work. 

The  new  beef-cattle  barn  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  n^ 
place  the  structure  burned,  is  practically  completed.  It  is  60  by  120 
feet  with  a  wing  36  by  120  feet.  The  portion  to  be  used  as  a  stable 
is  built  of  hollow  tiles  with  reinforced  concrete.  Two  hollow-tile 
silos  adjoin  the  stable,  and  the  wing  contains  a  laboratory  for  class 
work  and  demonstration.    The  total  cost  is  alwut  $25,000. 

A  two-story  institute  hall  has  been  completed  at  the  Duluth  sub- 
station. The  first  floor  contains  an  auditorium  and  office  space,  and 
the  second  dormitory  accommodations,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room. 
The  new  equipment  will  make  possible  the  holding  of  community  | 
gatherings  at  the  substation,  as  well  as  afford  a  meeting  place  for 
various  farm  organizations  of  noilheastern  Minnesota. 

Wolf  Hall,  the  new  $280,000  building  at  Delaware  College,  wiU 
house  all  the  activities  of  the  agiMcultural  department  and  tem- 
porarily the  college  d^pavtm^wta  of  chemistry  and  biology. 
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Plans  have  been  approved  by  the  building  committee  for  the  new 

ricultural  building  at  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College. 

legislature  has  appropriated  $175^000  for  the  construction  of  this 

iimilding,  which  will  be  a  three-story  and  basement  structure  with  a 

■^"?»oiit  wing  200  by  68  feet  connected  with  an  inclosed  bridge  with  an 

^^Ikiulitorium  seating  about  1,000  people  and  this  in  turn  connected 

"^  vrith  a  rear  wing  with  the  same  dimensions  as  the  front. 

A  plant  for  the  curing  and  drying  of  meat  is  to  be  erected  on  the 

^'New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  farm.     The  structure  will 

-"eonsist  of  two  fireproof  and  two  waterproof  compartments,  one  to 

used  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  other  for  the  curing 

d  storing  of  meat.    There  will  also  be  a  small  compartment  for 

-smoking  meats.    This  plant  will  provide  facilities  for  instructing 

students  in  the  long  and  short  courses  in  agriculture  in  home  butcher- 

ing,  which  will  be  given  due  attention  as  a  part  of  the  campaign  for 

^he  conservation  of  foodstuffs. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  the  constructi<»i  of  a  new 

$100,000  administration  building,  auditorium,  and  museum  at  tho 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

^      The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  and  station  has  recently  com- 

'^  pleted  a  modern  two-story  grain  storage  house.    The  upper  story 

"^  will  be  used  for  laboratory  work  in  plant  bi*eeding,  seed  selection, 

etc.   The  lower  floor  has  six  rooms,  three  of  them  designed  for  storage 

rooms  for  small  grains  and  equipped  with  special  appliances  for 

fumigation,  and  the  remainder  are  designed  for  a  general  receiving 

and  work  room,  a  machine  room  for  the  graders,  ginners,  etc.,  and  a 

"^  lifeneral  storage  room,  respectively. 

'  APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  State  appropriation  in  Alabama  of  $100  per  annum  for  the 
-  years  1915-1918,  inclusive,  is  now  available  for  each  county  that  raises 
r  a  similar  sum  to  be  used  for  prizes,  premiums,  and  other  phases  of 
^  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  These  funds  are  spent  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  county  author- 
ities under  plans  and  rules  submitted  by  the  professor  of  school  agri- 
culture of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  $481,000  for  the 
ensuing  biennium  for  the  divisions  of  liberal  arts,  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, and  education.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  over  any  previous  appropriation. 

Tlie  Connecticut  General  Assembly  of  1917  appropriated  $28,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  central  heating  plant  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  and  added  $2,500  per  year  to  the  maintenance  ap- 
propriation of  the  station.  Other  appropriations  for  the  biennium 
included  $12,000  for  the  State  entomologist,  $40,000  iox  \k^  ^\vv^^c5^a^ 
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sion  of  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and  nursery  inspection,  nil  el 
$15,000  for  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust  I  cc 

A  law  passed  by  the  Montana  Legislature  in  1917  appropn^l  P 
$10,000  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  iil|  tl 
from  their  homes  of  students  at  the  State  agricultural  coII^e,  All  A 
State  university,  the  State  school  of  mines,  and  the  State  normal  cctl  {< 
lege.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  equalize  the  cost  of  attendtBal  n 
at  these  institutions  to  students  coming  from  distant  parts  of  tbl  y 
State.  I 

The  Delaware  legislature  appropriated  in  1917  a  total  of  ^85j 
890.27  to  the  State  agricultural  college  for  the  ensuing  bienmim| 
Among  the  items  authorized  were  $125,000  for  the  new  dormitory  atj 
the  women's  college,  $32,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  thitl 
college,  $32,000  for  a  new  heating  plant,  $10,000  per  annum  for  the' 
maintenance  of  the  agricultural  department,  $7,890.27  for  agricul) 
tural  extension.  Gifts  made  to  the  college  from  an  unannounced 
donor  during  1916  amounted  to  $1,000,000  and  are  being  utilized 
largely  for  buildings. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  to  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  $80,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used  for  animal 
husbandary,  dairy,  and  poultry  farms,  and  $50,000  for  an  addition  to 
the  agricultural  building. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1917  appropriated  to  the  State 
agricultural  college  $40,000  to  enlarge  the  power  plant,  $33,000  addi- 
tional for  new  equipment,  and  $10,000  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  market  garden  substation  at  Lexington. 

In  1917  the  New  York  State  Legislature  appropriated  $779,401  for 
the  State  agricultural  college  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  an 
earlier  emergency  grant  of  $55,910  for  the  present  year  and  $42,000 
for  printing. 

A  bill  appropriating  125,000  pesos  ($62,500)  for  the  establislmient 
of  an  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture, 
was  passed  by  the  Philippine  House  of  Representatives  at  its  1917 
legislature. 

The  Porto  Rico  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000  for  aid  in  the  gi-owing  of  food  crops.  In  1917  about  40  rural 
teachers  were  engaged  in  all  sections  of  the  island. 

A  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  was  authorized  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Legislature  in  1917  for  buildings  and  other  improvements  by  the 
State  university,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  the  half-mill  tax, 
estimated  to  produce  about  $336,000  per  annum  at  present  and  to  be 
used  for  maintenance.  About  $100,000  may  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  at  a  substation  in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  Texas  Legislature  for  1917  established  the  West  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  on  a  grade  coordinate  with  the  ex- 
isting institution  at  Co\\egeSl«c\\o\v^^^^^^^  Vocaiai:  college  located 
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elsewhere  to  give  two  years  of  high-school  agriculture  and  two  years 
corresponding  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college  work. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  establishing  a 
third  junior  agricultural  college  to  be  known  as  the  Northeast  Texas 
Agricultural  College.  An  appropriation  of  $250,000  has  been  made 
for  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  Special  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  station  and  substations,  aggregatii;>g  $225,095.34  for  the 
3'ear  beginning  September  1,  1917,  and  $181,270.40  for  the  following 
year. 

The  1917  legislature  of  West  Virginia  granted  an  additional 
$75,000  for  the  agricultural  building.  The  legislature  also  appro- 
priated $20,000  for  buildings  on  the  new  farms. 

EXTENSION  AND  SHORT  COURSES. 

Special  instruction  courses  for  extension  workers  were  held  in 
December  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  a  course  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  home  demonstration  agents,  including 
English,  gardening,  dairying,  rural  sociology,  poultry  work,  rural 
social  engineering,  household  conveniences,  rural  recreation,  sanita« 
tion,  home  nursing,  care  of  infants,  etc.,  from  January  7  to  February 
2,  1918. 

Four-year  professional  courses  in  forestry  and  forest  engineering 
have  recently  been  established  at  the  University  of  California.  A 
12- weeks  short  course  was  also  given,  begining  January  15,  1917,  to 
help  practical,  woodsmen.  The  work  included  theoretical  training  in 
surveying,  log  scaling,  timber  estimating,  logging,  fire  protection, 
silverculture,  forest  administration,  trail  and  telephone  construction, 
English  composition,  grazing,  and  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

A  feature  of  the  annual  short  course  in  January  at  the  Georgia 
State  Agricultural  College  was  the  food-conservation  school  for 
farm  women.  County  demonstration  and  home  economics  agents 
who  have  recently  taken  up  work  in  the  extension  departments  were 
also  present  at  these  courses. 

A  four-weeks  course  in  dairying  has  been  offered  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity to  women  preparing  themselves  to  fill  positions  in  factories 
manufacturing  dairy  products.  This  course  included  the  testing 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  the  making  of  soft  cheese  and  ice  cream, 
dairy  bacteriology,  general  dairying,  and  lectures  on  food  production. 

A  special  short  course  was  arranged  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  November,  1917.  This  course  included  instruction 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  engineering,  and  industrial  science, 
and  was  open  to  young  people  who  have  not  yet  completed  high- 
school  work  as  well  as  to  those  prepared  for  full  collegiate  in- 
struciion. 
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Evening  courses  in  various  branches  of  agriculture  were  offered  in 
1917  at  the  Maryland  State  Agi-icultural  College.  Thc^se  couraeG  in- 
cluded special  work  in  beekeeping,  poultry  raising,  and  fruit  growiig 
for  suburban  residents  of  Washington,  D.  C.  College  credit  wis 
given  for  these  courses  so  far  as  practicable,  with  a  sj^stem  of  certifi- 
cates showing  all  work  completed. 

The  Annual  Farmers'  Convention,  held  at  the  North  Caroliaa  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  Station,  in  August,  1916,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  college,  station,  and  extension  workers,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  of  its  kind  yet  held  in  the  State.  About  3,000 
men  and  2,000  women  were  in  attendance.  The  special  subject  of  the 
meeting  was  rural  education,  which  was  graphically  pi^esented  bv 
means  of  an  exhibition  in  which  several  booths  were  grouped  around 
a  larger  booth  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  The  smaller  booths 
represented  the  activities  of  the  station  and  extension  service,  while  I 
the  larger  booth  represented  a  consolidated  or  farm-life  school. 

A  school  of  education  has  been  organized  at  the  North  Dakota  State 
Agricultural  College  with  four  courses  covering  four  years  and  two 
courses  covering  two  years  for  completion.  The  four-year  curricula 
are  designed  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  science, 
and  vocational  and  rural  school  administration,  while  the  two-year 
curricula  are  for  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  and  special  teachers 

THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  was  held  July  3-28,  1916,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College.  The  attempt  was  made  to  develop  t 
more  systematically  organized  plan  of  work  at  this  session  than  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken.  This  plan  involved  work  in  two  main 
lines.  One  of  these  included  progressive  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  involved  in  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
other  dealt  with  the  economic  and  social  factors  which  enter  into  the 
development  of  profitable  systems  of  agriculture  and  well-organized 
rural  communities. 

At  its  public  opening  exercises  the  school  was  welcomed  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  by  President  K.  L.  Butterfield, 
and  the  granges  of  New  England  were  represented  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hoyt.  Dean  A.  C.  True,  of  the  graduate  school,  outlined  briefly  the 
objects  for  which  the  school  was  established,  the  reasons  for  the  par- 
ticular courses  of  instruction  offered  at  the  seventh  session,  and  the 
int-ellectual  and  social  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  contact  of 
instnictoi-s  and  students  in  such  a  school. 

Dr.  True  pointed  out  that  in  our  time — 

education  and  research  more  and  more  Involve  the  harmonioxui  worl^lng  to- 
gether  ot  groups  of  In^vVaxxaYti  ^\xo  ivx^  ^NUlVui;  to  put  awaj  seLfiab  end*  iter 
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the  common  good.  In  a  vast  country  like  oar  own  with  a  population  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  environ- 
mental conditions,  associations  of  scholars  and  investigators  from  many  differ- 
ent regions,  whether  their  work  deals  with  subjects  remote  from  practical 
affairs  or.  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  us,  with  matters  of  vital  concern  to  great 
industries.  Is  of  great  Importance  as  an  aid  to  that  mutual  understanding  on 
which  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  the  perfecting  of  our  civilization  depend.  For 
after  all,  as  recent  events  In  the  world's  history  have  shown,  public  opinion 
and  governmental  action  depend  more  largely  than  Is  generally  recognized  on 
the  modes  of  thought  which  are  develojied  In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Such  an  organization  as  this  graduate  school,  having  behind  It  the  associated 
universities  and  colleges  represented  In  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  may  also  be  Influential  in  shaping  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  agricultural  scholarship  and  research.  If  through  our 
discussions  here  we  are  able  to  carry  back  to  our  respective  Institutions  sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  of  courses  of  instruction  and  methods  of  research 
and  to  stimulate  faculties  and  students  to  more  thorough  work,  vre  shall  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  those  influences  which  are  to  determine  the 
success  of  the  great  nx>vement  to  raise  American  agriculture  and  country  life 
to  the  highest  possible  level. 

Since  the  last  session  of  our  school  this  movement  has  made  unusually  rapid 
progress.  The  permanent  national  system  of  agricultural  extension  education, 
provided  for  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  has  already  become  well  organ- 
ized and  attained  great  dimensions.  In  over  1,200  counties,  spread  over  the 
entire  country,  extension  agents  are  regularly  working.  Sui^wrting  these  local 
forces  are  about  1,500  extension  specialists  and  administrative  officers  main- 
tained by  the  State  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  least 
1.000  teachers  are  giving  Instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  in  our  colleges, 
and  the  number  of  students  in  four-year  courses  of  agriculture  has  risen  from 
14,000  in  1913  to  19,500  In  1915.  The  past  year  4,900  secondary  schools  gave 
agricultural  courses  attended  by  95,000  students,  as  compared  with  1,400  schools 
and  30,000  students  two  years  before.  The  force  employed  in  our  agricultural 
exx>erlment  stations  has  risen  to  1,860  and  the  income  of  the  stations  In  1915 
was  $5,286,000.  The  force  employed  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  over 
16,000  and  its  income  about  $25,000,000. 

The  demand  for  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient  workers  In  agricultural  lines, 
whether  In  research,  education,  or  farm  practice,  has  never  before  run  so  tar 
beyond  the  supply.  The  responsibilities  of  the  leaders  In  the  agricultural 
movement  have  never  been  so  heavy.  Their  encouragements  have  never  been 
so  great.  This  body  of  young  men,  who  have  already  been  trained  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  many  of  whom  are  already  engaged  In 
teaching  or  research,  have  before  them  exceptional  opportunities  for  leadership 
and  high  success.  The  incentives  to  .thorough  preparation  and  the  most  strenu- 
ous endeavor  are  of  the  highest  and  broadest  character.  To  discover  nature's 
secrets  and  thereby  advance  science  and  human  welfare,  to  Inspire  and  Instruct 
a  vast  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  colleges,  schools,  and  millions 
of  homes,  to  lay  a  firm  and  safe  foundation  for  the  permanent  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  In  large  measure  of  all  the  world — these 
are  the  appropriate  ta^s  of  agricultural  sdiolars  and  scientists. 

A  week  was  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  problems  of  education 
with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  students  along  agricultural 
lines.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  director  of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
Uniyersitj  of  Illinois,  gave  five  lectures  on  the  f o\iiid»AioT^  ^V  ^^i^ 
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gogy.    He  argued  that  not  only  knowledge  but  "  skill "  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  impoi*tant  end  of  education,  whether  the  subject  taught  kn 
what  is  ordinarily  called  cultural,  such  as  language  and  mathematics, 
or  technical,  as  engineering  and  agriculture.    The  interrelations  d  >^ 
technical  and  cultural  aims  in  education  were  also  dwelt  upon.  A 
clear  and  impartial  resume  of  the  experimental  researches  on  tk 
disciplinaiy  value  of  various  studies  was  given,  with  the  conclusifli 
that  the  evidence  thus  far  accumulated  indicates  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain disciplinary  result  which  may  be  transferred  from  one  study  to 
another,  but  that  this  is  not  so  large  as  has  been  commonly  held  bj 
the  friends  of  the  old  classical  education. 

Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  I 
of  Missouri,  presented  some  of  the  principles  on  which  methods  of  I 
teaching  should  rest.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  principle  thit  r 
the  normal  mental  process  in  learning  is  to  work  from  problems  li 
toward  their  solution.  A  problem  arising  in  the  experience  of  the 
student  or  being  presented  to  him  by  his  teacher,  the  learner  may 
become  in  large  degree  his  own  instructor,  especially  if  the  solution 
is  of  vital  interest  to  him.  The  application  of  this  principle  would 
in  many  subjects  result  in  economy  of  mental  effort,  increase  of 
interest,  and  more  permanent  results.  Good  method  should  always 
culminate  in  elaborated  and  well-organized  knowledge. 

At  the  seminars  the  practices  of  teaching  various  agricultural  sub- 
jects were  presented  by  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  on  vegetable  gardening;  Prof.  C.  G.  Woodbury,  of  Purdue 
University,  on  pomolog}';  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  on  agronomy ;  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell  Univer-  I 
sity,  on  poultry  husbandry,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Massachu-  | 
setts  College  faculty  and  others.  On  Saturday  a  conference  on  the 
training  of  men  for  agricultural  service  was  led  by  President  H.  J. 
Waters,  of  the  Kansas  Agi-icultural  College,  who  dwelt  on  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  college  course  in  its  adaptation  to  this  end,  and 
by  Prof.  G.  A.  Works,  of  Cornell  University,  who  discussed  the 
relation  of  the  agricultural  college  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  ax)und-table  discussion  by  teach- 
*ei-s  of  secondary  agriculture  on  the  value  of  the  college  coui-ses  in 
agricultural  education  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  teaching  agri- 
culture, this  meeting  being  one  of  the  series  of  conferences  held  dur- 
ing the  past  year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  States  Relations  Service.  During  this 
educational  week  emphasis  was  often  laid  on  the  impoilance  of  train- 
ing in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  for  students  intending 
to  become  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  colleges  or  schools. 
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The  educational  survey  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  event  or  an  occa- 
iional  happening.  It  has  been  critically  transformed  into  a  perma- 
lent  means  of  progress.  Changes  in  the  educational  conditions  of 
I  given  system  are  now  to  be  expected  not  merely  from  the  initiative 
ind  push  within,  but  are  actively  sought  for  as  the  outcome  of  an 
>b]ective  and  unbiased  study  of  the  situation.  The  establishment 
>f  standards  based  on  current  practices  and  the  more  exact  defini- 
ion  of  the  relations  which  should  obtain  in  the  dynamics  of  educa- 
;ional  support  and  organization,  of  teaching  and  learning,  have  made 
possible  the  increasing  number  of  scientific  approaches  to  the  task  of 
formulating  qualitative  and  quantitative  judgments  concerning  com- 
n  unities  and  their  schools.  The  system  of  schools  set  up  and  main- 
;ained  by  a  State,  county,  or  city  is  a  most  important  form  of  human 
>ehavior,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  intensive  study  essentially 
jharacteristic  of  a  survey.  The  synthetic  judgment  in  which  the 
>tudy  culminates,  prophetic  of  vital  readjustments  to  be  made,  is 
possible  only  to  the  survey  whose  scientific  acumen  is  guided  by  a 
fertile  imagination  drawing  from  the  now  rich  stores  of  ranks, 
standards,  and  measurements  possessing  both  accuracy  and  ap- 
plicability. 

&  This  chapter  Is  the  fourth  report  in  the  special  series  presenting  a  record  of  the 
»diicational-survey  movement.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
rear  ended  June  30,  1914  (Ch.  XXIV,  vol.  1,  pp.  513-562),  and  also  June  30,  1915  (Ch. 
STVIII,  vol.  1,  pp.  438-492),  appeared  the  first  two  reports  of  school  surveys  in  the 
CJnited  States.  The  educational  inquiries  and  surveys,  the  reports  of  which,  with  two 
exceptions,  had  been  published  up  to  the  close  of  each  of  the  two  years,  respectively, 
Hrere  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  place  and  time,  the  authorization,  the  details  of 
Jie  staff,  the  situation  leading  to  the  inquiry,  the  method  and  scope,  and  the  funda- 
nental  problems  investigated,  with  a  summary  of  the  more  Important  findings  and  the 
•ecommendations. 

The  third  report,  appearing  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducatlon  for  the 
rear  ended  June  30,  1916  (Ch.  XXI,  vol.  1,  pp.  353-371),  Included  those  surveys  of 
irtalch  the  reports  had  been  published  during  the  year  under  review  or  were  in  process 
ftf  publication,  and  listed  those  surveys  the  reports  of  which  remained  unpublished. 
This  fourth  report  presents  an  account  of  the  surveys  which  have  been  published  during 
the  biennum  1916-1918  or  are  in  process  of  pubUcation,  listing  those  which  may  not  be 
published. 
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The  permanency  of  the  survey  as  an  American  means  of  ednori  c 
tional  progress  is  clearly  shown  by  the  greatly  increased  munberl  ^ 
made  during  the  biennium  of  1916-1918,  which  this  rej>ort  revicii|  * 
Of  the  157  surveys  (including  7,  the  reports  of  which  are  unpob- 
lished)  made  during  the  past  seven  years,  73,  or  47  per  cent,  were 
made  during  the  last  two  years.  The  147  published  rei>orts  presntf 
the  results  of  extensive,  or  special,  studies  of  districts,  in  whokor 
in  part,  thus  distributed :  United  States,  1 ;  States,  18 ;  counties  and 
"  towns,"  40  (reporting  on  conditions  obtaining  in  67,  3  counties  in 
one  instance  being  "  typical "  of  a  State) ;  cities,  59 ;  higher  institu- 
tions, 10  (covering  24  institutions);  vocational,  13;  and  special,  6. 
The  average  number  of  surveys  per  year  made  during  the  entire 
period  is  22.  During  the  biennium  the  annual  average  is  over  U.  | 
The  69  survey  reports  published  (or  in  press)  during  these  twoj 
years  show  in  their  distribution  a  steady  widening  of  the  field  of 
application :  State,  8 ;  county  and  "  town,"  24  (reporting  conditions 
prevailing  in  49) ;  city,  22;  higher  institutions,  5;  vocational,  6;  and 
special,  4. 

The  survey  continues  to  extend  its  services  in  general,  ranging  from 
an  almost  complete  reorganization  of  a  system  to  the  easing  of » 
local  "situation";  and  in  particular,  such  as  showing  the  limitations 
of  the  school  plant  and  furnishing  a  building  program  for  several 
years  to  come,  specifying  costs  of  operation  and  instruction  and  re- 
vealing untouched  financial  resources,  discovering  the  attainments  of 
pupils  in  classes,  buildings,  and  districts,  and  thus  pointing  out  new 
functions  in  the  field  of  supervision,  extending  more  exact  inquiry  to 
include  additional  subjects  as  music,  drawing,  and  school  gardening, 
and  formulating  the  teaching  norms  characteristic  of  a  city,  county, 
or  State.  The  survey  has  more  than  "  paid  for  itself "  by  showing 
that  we  can  not  cheapen  education.  It  has  become  an  effective  means 
for  the  explanation  and  the  preparation  of  a  supporting  community 
for  the  rapidly  and  inevitably  increasing  costs  of  public  education 
(e.  g.,  the  bond  issues  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Harrisburg).  A 
most  striking  feature  of  the  survey  changes  in  the  biennium  is  to  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  distinctive  methods  by  superin- 
tendents, particularly  of  city  schools,  in  their  annual  reports  or 
special  publications.  This  form  of  "auto"  surveying  at  once  dis- 
seminates in  the  community  more  accurate  and  intelligent  informa- 
tion concerning  schools,  and  places  a  new  interpretation  upon  the 
meaning  of  educational  administration  in  practice.  Important  in- 
crements to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  educational  processes  and  re- 
sults are  being  ipade  through  the  greater  attention  given  to  the 
measurement  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  by  the  inclusion  of  stand- 
ard scales  and  tests.    What  can  we  tell  about  a  school  SEystem  having 
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exact  information  about  this,  that,  or  another  trait,  is  a  question 
the  survey  has  enabled  us  to  answer  with  increasing  certainty.  The 
duty  of  comprehending  the  educational  survey  is  thus  laid  alike  upon 
the  public,  both  parent  and  taxpayer,  the  practitioner,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  education,  for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  event  or  an  occa- 
sional happening. 

In  connection  with  these  general  features  and  before  taking  up 
the  details  of  survey  activities  during  the  biennium,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  view  of  the  special  significance  of  the  educational  survey 
as  a  means  of  progress  and  of  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  forwarding  this  movement  by  extensive  participation  therein 
is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1917  (Vol.  I,  Chap.  II,  pp.  19-44).  It  is 
important  to  observe  how  legitimately  the  educational  survey  has 
fitted  in  with  the  conditions  of  national  progress  as  previsioned  in 
the  congressional  legislation  half  a  century  ago.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  thus  calls  attention  to  this  situation,  as  a  preface  to 
the  extended  summaries  of  several  important  surveys  conducted  by 
the  bureau  which  are  included  in  this  account  of  its  varied  activ- 
ities during  1916-17 : 

In  its  educational  survey  worlt  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  carrying  out  in 
the  most  direct  manner  possible  the  task  contemplated  in  the  original  act 
[1867]  creating  the  bureau.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  precisely  this  function  that  the 
educational  survey  fulfills.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  educational  survey  constitutes  a  type  of  service  most  appropriately 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

STATE  SURVEYS. 

Illinois,^ — This  survey  presents  most  of  the  results  of  a  State-wide 
survey  growing  out  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1913.  After  a  period  of  conferences  and 
committee  organization,  it  was  decided  to  investigate  "the  children; 
the  teachers;  the  program  of  studies;  the  school  plant;  finances; 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision;  the  school  and  the 
community ;  conditions  affecting  vocational  education ;  and  the  rural 
schools,"  with  a  special  investigator  in  charge  of  each  division.  "  It 
was  not  possible  to  present  complete  and  detailed  reports  upon  all 
of  these  topics,  partly  because  the  investigators  were  not  free  to 
secure  the  information  at  first  hand  and  partly  because  of  limited 
resources."  "  The  committee  was  handicapped  not  only  by  a  lack  of 
funds,  but  by  the  failure  of  certain  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
movement  and  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  certain  members  of  the 

^  Illinois  School  Survey :  A  CooperaUve  InYestigatlon  of  School  ConditioDB  and  School 
Bfflclency,  Initiated  and  Conducted  by  the  Teachers  of  Illinois  in  the  Interest  of  All  the 
Children  of  All  the  People.  By  L.  D.  CofTman,  director.  877  pp.  Published  by  order  of 
The  IlUnois  State  Teachers'  Association,  1917. 
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teaching  force."    The  method  of  securing  information  employed  tin  I 
questionnaire  extensively,  with  the  visitation  of  a  total  of  173  nnl 
schools  by  three  investigators. 

The  report  of  the  Illinois  school  survey,  accordingly,  includffi 
11  reports  on  the  following  specific  topics : 

The  economic  status  of  teachers  in  Illinois,  by  L.  D.  Coffman.  I 

Program  of  studies  in  town  and  city  graded  elementary  schools,  by  W.  d 
Bagley. 

The  technique  of  superintendence,  by  L.  D.  Ck)ffman. 

School  finances,  by  David  Felmley. 

Student  population  and  related  problems  in  high  schools,  by  J.  A.  dement 

Spellitfg  scores  for  54  Illinois  cities,  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt 

Arithmetic  scores  in  seven  Illinois  cities,  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt. 

Some  exceptional  high-school  pupils  in  Illinois,  by  B.  B.  Jones. 

The  rural  schools :  Reports  by  Caroline  Grote,  Bdgar  Packard,  and  Joseph  E 
Hill. 

Aldbama, — ^The  1915  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  au- 
thorized the  submission  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  to  be 
held  in  November,  1916,  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  permit- 
ting the  several  counties  in  the  several  districts  of  any  county  to  levy 
and  collect  a  special  tax  not  exceeding  30  cents  on  each  $100  woitli 
of  taxable  property  for  school  purposes.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  accordingly,  undertook  a  special  study  of  educa- 
tional conditions  which  would  enable  the  voters  to  act  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  when  voting  upon  the  proposed  amendment.  It  issued  in 
J  uly,  1916,  "  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Public  School  Systems  in 
Alabama  and  Other  Typical  States  and  an  Exhibition  of  Educational 
Conditions  in  the  67  Counties  of  Alabama."  (Bulletin  No.  55,  38 
pp.)  The  States  chosen  for  comparative  purposes  included  Florida, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Washing- 
ton, the  data  being  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1914.  The  study  of  conditions  in  the  several  counties 
in  the  State  related  only  to  whites,  including  both  rural  and  city 
districts.  The  special  topics  presented  include:  Children  in  school 
and  out ;  length  of  school  year  and  average  attendance ;  average  an- 
nual expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled;  teachers  and  teachers*  salaries; 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher;  grades  of  certificates;  invest- 
ment in  school  plant ;  and  illiteracy  in  Alabama.  The  entire  material 
of  the  bulletin  is  organized  after  the  pattern  of  "  A  Comparative 
Study  of  Public  School  Systems  in  the  48  States,"  issued  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  in  1912. 

Colorado. — The  "Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Administraticm 
and  Support  of  the  Colorado  School  System  made  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education "  was  issued 
as  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  5  (93  pp.,  48  tables).    The  scope  of  this  study, 
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hich  was  made  upon  the  request  of  the  Colorado  State  Survey  Com- 
i  jnittee,  '^  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  administration  and 
support  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  their  imme- 
iT.  diate  effects  upon  conditions  determining  the  character  of  work  done 
in  these  schools."    The  inquiry  was  made  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and 
Catherine  M.  Cook,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  were  in 
^  ^he  State  during  a  considerable  time  in  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
-tober,  and  November,  1916.    The  detailed  topics  taken  into  considera- 
t^ion  include  the  State  of  Colorado  and  its  educational  system,  gen- 
.  <ral  administration,  revenue  and  support,  and  the  administration  of 
school  instruction.    Chapter  II  presents  a  summary  of  the  25  recom- 
xiiendations  made  to  meet  "  Colorado's  greatest  need  in  public  educa- 
-tion "  which  was  found  to  be  "  a  type  of  centralized  organization, 
•  xiow  wholly  lacking,  which  would  furnish  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance necessary  to  insure  State-wide  progress.** 
;i        AriBona. — Because  of  its  recent  admission  to  statehood  and  the 
j;  :fformative  stage  through  which  its  educational  development  is  passing, 
.  -  ^^{>ecial  interest  attaches  to  the  study  of  '^  Educational  Conditions  in 
r    Arizona:  Report  of  a  Survey  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
/    €ion,"  and  issued  as  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  44  (196  pp.,  86  tables,  and 
^.   3.5  plates) .    The  inauguration  of  the  movement  leading  to  the  survey 
M   "^«ras  made  by  the  Arizona  School  Officials'  Association  early  in  1915. 
^    Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
^   instruction  requested  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  conduct  the  survey, 
5   'which  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1916.    The  members  of  the  bureau 
5    assigned  to  the  study  included  A.  C.  Monahan,  J.  C.  Muerman,  Kath- 
:  erine  M.  Cook,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  F.  B.  Dresslar,  H.  W.  Foght,  and 
i:^    Samuel  P.  Capen.    The  study  made  of  the  State  university  was  as- 
^   eisted  by  Livingston  Farrand.    In  addition,  assistance  was  rendered 
3   by  State  and  educational  officers,  and  questionnaire  returns  from  81 
;^   per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  several  hundred  other  citizens  in  the 
^    State. 

^         The  topics  presented  in  the  report  include  the  State  of  Arizona  and 

•    its  educational  system,  the  status  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 

r    tion,  the  State  normal  school  and  the  department  of  education  in  the 

-    State  university.    Chapter  II,  which  deals  with  secondary  and  ele- 

F     mentary  education,  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  report  and 

K     presents  considerations  of  State  administration,  county  and  district 

I     administration,  revenue  and  support,  urban  school  districts,  high 

schools,  elementary  school  attendance,  and  instruction.   The  problems 

involved  in  the  supply  of  teachers  were  the  chief  feature  of  the  study 

made  of  the  State  normal  school  and  the  department  of  education  in 

^     the  State  university. 
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The  10  groups  of  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  ednca-  / 

tional  conditions  in  the  State  are : 

I 

1.  Centralization  of  the  State  school  system,  placing  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  of  the  public-school  system  definitely  upon  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  State  department  of  education  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  boards  of  education  and  school-district  trustees. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education,  conferring  upon  it  enlarged  ^ 
powers. 

3.  Provision  for  a  nonpolitlcal  State  superintendent  who  shall  be  the  head 
of  an  enlarged  and  more  effective  State  department  of  education.  I 

4.  Provision  for  county  control  of  county  school  funds  through  county  boards  I 
of  education  and  nonpolitlcal  county  superintendents. 

5.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  apportioning  State  funds  on  a  basis  which  I 
recognizes  county  and  local  effort.  i 

6.  Requirement  of  a  higher  standard  of  general  and  professional  education  | 
for  teachers,  a  revision  of  the  method  of  certification,  establishment  of  a  cer-  | 
tification  division  in  the  State  d^artment  of  education,  which  shall  be  also  a  ' 
teachers'  employment  bureau. 

7.  Means  to  encourage  the  erection  of  suitable  school  buildings  and  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  undesirable  ones. 

8.  Rearranged  course  of  study  especially  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools. 

9.  Provision  for  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

10.  Reorganization  of  the  method  of  handling  State  textbooks  to  prevent  an-  [ 
necessary  losses. 

South  Dakota. — ^A  complete  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  public  education  in  South  Dakota,  in  order  to  bring  its 
administration  into  conformity  with  the  best  current  practice,  to 
secure  a  more  effective  unification  of  the  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions, and  to  eliminate  various  disturbing  political  factors,  is  pre-  | 
sented  in  the  recommendations  of  the  report  made  by  the  State  edu- 
cational survey  commission  announced  in  June,  1918.  The  conmiis- 
sion  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1917,  appropriation  having  been  made  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  study.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  field  work  and  prep- 
aration  of  the  report  being  in  charge  of  Harold  W.  Foght.  I 

The  report,  which  will  be  published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  includes  these  topics:  The  topography  of  South 
Dakota;  economic  conditions;  the  kind  of  schools  best  adapted  to 
an  agricultural  people ;  the  present  system  of  education ;  rural  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools;  town  and  city  elementary  and  high  schools; 
State,  county,  and  rural  school  organization  and  administration; 
supervision  of  city,  town,  and  county  schools;  the  preparation  and 
certification  of  teachers,  and  teacher  training  in  the  several  public 
and  denominational  institutions;  the  State  university;  the  State 
college  of  agriculture ;  the  State  school  of  mines. 
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CSiapter  XXI  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative and  administrative  recommendations  offered,  among  which 
are  the  following:  (1)  Constitutional  amendments  enlarging  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  so  as  to 
unify  the  system  and  to  secure  the  election  by  this  board  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (2)  reorganization  of 
rural  schools  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  one-teacher 
schools  and  to  increase  the  number  of  consolidated  and  rural  high 
schools,  to  secure  enlarged  school  plants,  homes  for  teachers,  and  a 
more  permanent  staff  of  teachers  receiving  more  adequate  salaries, 
and,  to  readjust  the  school  year  in  conformity  with  the  growing 
season  and  the  occupational  interests  of  communities;  (8)  reorgan- 
ization of  school  districts  outside  of  present  independent  town  and 
city  districts  into  the  county-unit  system,  with  county  boards  of 
education  having  specified  powers  and  duties,  including  levjring  a 
uniform  county  school  tax  and  equalizing  educational  advantages 
among  all  school  children  in  the  county ;  (4)  the  provision,  new  for 
South  Dakota,  for  a  State  school  tax  amounting  to  about  one-third 
of  the  total  school  maintenance,  and  also  a  permanent  millage  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  higher  institutions  in  lieu  of  present  legisla- 
tive appropriations;  (5)  the  improvement  of  teachers'  qualifications 
and  teaching  conditions. 

Iowa, — The  novel  attempt  to  discover  and  formulate  State  norms 
in  the  attainments  in  certain  subjects  by  children  under  instruction 
in  public  schools  is  exemplified  by  the  two  following  monographs: 
"Handwriting  of  Iowa  School  Children,"  by  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh, 
University  of  Iowa,  Extension  Division  Bulletin  No.  15,  March  1, 
1916  (24  pp.,  10  tables,  6  figs.,  4  graphs) ;  and  "  The  Arithmetical 
Skill  of  Iowa  School  Children,"  by  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh,  University 
of  Iowa,  Extension  Division  Bulletin  No.  24,  November  1,  1916  (63 
pp.,  17  tables,  31  figs.). 

The  first  study  attempts  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  How  weU  do  Iowa  school  children  write? 

2.  Do  children  improve  their  quality  of  writing  regularly  as  they  progress 
through  the  grades? 

3.  Do  children  attending  school  in  towns  and  cities  write  better  than  those 
attending  the  rural  schools? 

4.  Do  the  children  in  the  larger  cities  write  better  than  those  in  towns  or 
small  cities? 

.5.  How  do  children  in  this  State  compare  with  children  in  other  States? 
e.  Is  the  quality  of  writing  of  the  average  eighth-grade  child  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ordinary  demands  of  everyday  life  outside  of  school? 

The  data  on  basis  of  which  the  answers  could  be  formulated  were 
secured  during  the  school  year  1914-15,  being  a  total  of  28,000  papers 
received  from  110  cities  and  towns  and  from  rural  schools  in  14  coun- 
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ties.  The  scoring  of  the  papers  was  based  on  Ayres's  measuring  scale 
for  handwriting.  In  general,  it  was  found  that,  ^on  the  average, 
Iowa  children  are  writing  as  well  as  children  of  like  grade  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  at  a  greater  speed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eighth  grade,  which  is  only  a  little  slower." 
The  second  study  attempts  to  secure  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  How  skillful  are  Iowa  school  children  in  performing  the  four  fandamental 
oi)eratlons  in  arithmetic? 

2.  How  does  the  skill  of  Iowa  school  children  compare  with  that  of  chUdren 
of  like  grade  in  other  States? 

3.  How  does  the  skill  of  children  in  small  towns  compare  with  that  of  chil- 
dren in  larger  towns  and  cities? 

4.  What  use  can  be  made  of  standard  tests? 

The  data  were  secured  by  the  extension  division  of  the  university, 
through  whom  arrangements  were  made  for  the  giving  of  the  Courtis 
Series  B  tests  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year  1915-16. 
Papers  were  secured  from  about  18,000  pupils  in  52  cities  and  towns, 
the  teachers  checking  the  papers  and  recording  the  number  of  ^'  at- 
tempts "  and  "  rights."  Class-record  sheets,  which  were  accepted  as 
accurate,  were  then  handled  by  the  extension  division  in  order  to 
secure  the  information  sought  by  the  four  questions.  It  was  found 
that  the  speed  is  greater  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  upper,  and 
the  accuracy  may  be  improved  in  most  grades,  especially  in  addition 
and  multiplication.  In  comparison  with  the  children  of  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota  and  the  Courtis  general  scores,  Iowa  children 
excel  in  most  grades  and  operations.  The  study  seems  to  throw 
^^  some  light  on  the  justice  of  the  criticism  "  which  specifies  the  inac- 
curacy in  arithmetical  ability  on  the  part  of  children  who  complete 
the  common-school  course. 

In  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  Music,"  by  Carl  E.  Seashore  (Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Monographs,  First  Series  No.  2,  September,  1916, 11 
pp.),  announcement  is  made  of  the  provision  in  the  psychology  of 
music  studio  for  the  conduct  of  music  surveys  in  the  public  schools. 
This  development  of  grade  tests  in  music  for  vocational  guidance 
represents  additional  equipment  for  school  survey  purposes. 

Wiaconam, — ^A  contribution  toward  the  improvement  of  teadiing 
in  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  instruction  given  and  representative  of  the  practices 
characteristic  of  the  State,  is  presented  in  ''A  Report  on  the  Use  of 
Some  Standard  Tests  for  1916-17,"  by  W.  W.  Theisen,  and  issued 
by  C.  P.  Cary  (Studies  in  Educational  Measurements  in  Wisconsin, 
Bulletin  No.  1, 1918,  Madison,  pp.  120,  45  tables  and  9  figures). 

These  "  tentative  Wisconsin  standards  of  achievements  "  in  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  handwriting,  composition,  and  reading  were  derived 
from  an  extended  plan  oi  coo^t^Uv^  research,  aided  by  members 
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of  the  State  department  of  education,  city  and  county  superintendents 
and  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  supervisor  of  educa- 
tional measurements.  In  addition  to  the  pupils'  work,  the  study 
sought  by  questionnaires  certain  facts  as  to  the  course  of  study  and 
organization  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  tested  in  order  to  find 
possible  correlative  explanations  of  the  results  obtained  in  some  of 
the  tests. 

The  spelling  of  36,564  pupils  in  rural,  ^^  State  graded,"  and  high 
and  city  schools  was  tested  by  the  Ayres  scale,  and  found  "  to  be 
from  one-half  year  to  a  full  year  behind  "  its  standards,  city  pupils 
falling  below  the  others.  The  attainments  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  of  varying  numbers  of  the  third  to  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  a  total  of  21  cities  were  measured  by  the  Woody 
test  series  A,  and  proved  to  be  up  to  standard  in  the  three  lower 
grades,  but  below  in  the  three  upper  grades.  The  handwriting  of 
7,231  children  in  rural,  graded,  and  city  schools,  second  to  eighth 
grades,  was  scored  in  quality  by  the  Thomdike  scale,  and  compared, 
also,  through  conversion  by  Kelly's  method,  with  Freeman's  and  the 
Iowa  standards,  and  shown  to  fall  below  them,  excepting  that  the 
best  Wisconsin  handwriting  both  in  quality  and  speed  appears  to  be 
in  the  rural  schools.  The  Hillegas  scale  and  the  Nassau  County  sup- 
plement to  the  Hillegas  scale  were  used  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
representative  State  measurement  of  the  results  in  English  composi- 
tion of  6,848  children  of  the  third  to  eleventh  grades  in  15  cities,  and 
revealed  that  "  the  children  as  a  whole  in  these  Wisconsin  cities  do 
not  make  a  commendable  showing."  Results  in  the  reading  of  7,549 
children,  tested  by  the  Kansas  silent  reading  test,  as  reported  by 
18  cities,  two  cities  including  scores  made  by  high-school  pupils,  show 
Wisconsin  children  to  be  below  the  standard  performances  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  and  above  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades. 

COUNTY  SURVEYS. 

Georgia, — What  may  be  designated  as  the  Georgia  method  of 
county  school  survey,  illustrated  in  the  material  of  former  reports, 
continues  to  be  applied  during  the  biennium  by  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural 
school  agent,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of 
education.    The  present  list  includes : 

No.  11.  TattnaU  CJounty,  1916.  No.  12.  Screven  County,  1916.  No.  15.  Brooks 
County,  1917.  No.  16.  Hart  County,  1917.  No.  18.  Spalding  County,  1917. 
No.  19.  Towns  County,  1917.  No.  20.  Jones  County,  1918.  No.  22.  Candler 
County,  1918.    No.  23.  Tift  County,  1918.    No.  24.  Ben  Hill  County,  1918. 

By  noticing  the  different  existing  features  placed  under  the  several 
rubrics  used  in  describing  existing  conditions,  one  can  see  the  several 
lines  of  change  and  improvement  which  are  appearing  in  rural  sec- 
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tions  in  this  State  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  No.  11  specific 
that  ^'  moonlight "  schools  or  '*"  no  moonlight "  classes  are  organized 
No.  15  notes  as  a  new  feature  "  clubs  "  or  "  no  clubs,"  such  as  canning, 
com,  pig,  and  poultry,  organized.  No&  16  and  18  emphasize  the  con- 
trast in  outlays  for  schools  as  compared  with  courthouses  and  jaik 
and  urges  a  wider  extension  of  a  county  tax  levy  and  a  district  tai 
levy.  No.  19  lists  the  rubrics  by  means  of  which  one  may  score  a 
school  as  standard.  No.  22  shows  the  importance  of  compulsory 
attendance,  and  No.  23,  the  advent  of  "  the  school  pig." 

A  most  interesting  application  of  the  "  survey  "  type  of  handling 
official  statistical  data  in  the  training  given  to  prospective  teachers 
may  be  found  in  "A  Brief  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  Muscogee 
County,"  by  Ella  Jones,  and  published  by  the  Georgia  Club  as  a  | 
bulletin  of  the  State  normal  school,  Athens,  6a.,  June,  1917  (14  pp.),  i 
and  "A  Brief  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  Floyd  County,"  by  ' 
Estelle  Hughes,  September,  1917  (15  pp.)-  Similar  studies  have 
been  made  of  Clarke,  Putnam,  and  Webster  Counties  by  students  at 
the  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  F.  A,  Merrill. 

Indicma. — That  survey  reJ)orts  may  serve  two  forms  of  educational 
service  is  illustrated  in  the  "  Educational  Survey  of  Greene  County, 
Ind.,"  by  Supt.  Daniel  C.  Mcintosh,  published  in  June,  1916,  (110  I 
pp.).  "To  present  the  facts,  just  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  (1913-1916),  so  they  may  be  understood  by  everyone, 
and  then  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  to  better  conditions,'* 
were  the  main  objects  of  this  study.  The  report  was  also  submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  the  school  of  education,  Indiana  University.  The  material 
was  collected  by  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  aid  of  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  is 
arranged  in  10  chapters,  29  tables,  and  26  figures.  The  details  in- 
clude: The  location  and  history  of  the  county;  the  topography,  re- 
sources, and  transportation ;  the  economic,  social,  and  religious  condi- 
tions; the  history,  organization,  and  administration  of  schools;  the 
physical  plant;  the  teachers;  the  pupils;  programs  and  curriculum; 
financial;  summary  and  recommendations.  The  appendix  includes 
the  blanks  which  were  employed  in  collecting  the  data  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  survey  of  a  rural  county. 

Texas. — "A  Study  of  Rural  Schools  in  Travis  County,  Tex.,"  by 
E.  E.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  department  of  extension, 
division  of  school  interests  (Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  1916, 
No.  67,  53  pp.))  is  also  a  study  that  served  a  double  purpose,  namely, 
"  to  make  an  accurate  and  scientific  estimate  of  public  education  "  in 
a  part  of  Travis  County,  and  to  be  a  chapter  of  a  thesis  offered  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
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in  the  University  of  Texas.  The  scope  of  the  material  includes: 
Economic  and  social  conditions;  finances;  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment;  course  of  study;  teachers;  pupils;  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. In  dealing  with  the  course  of  study  use  was  made  of  a 
number  of  tests  for  measuring  the  achievements  of  pupils,  such  as 
Ayres's  scale  in  handwriting,  Thomdike's  reading  scale,  Courtis's 
series  B,  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic,  and  Starch's  reasoning 
tests,  scale  A,  in  arithmetic.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  Ballou's 
scale  for  measuring  English  composition,  but,  owing  to  certain 
difSculties,  the  plan  was  not  executed. 

In  February,  1917,  a  "  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Walker 
County,  Tex.,"  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  made  special  study  of  the  academic  education  and  professional 
training  of  the  teachers,  their  certificates  and  tenure  of  position; 
salaries;  grades  taught;  school  grounds;  buildings  and  equipment; 
water,  toilets,  lighting;  length  of  term.  A  summary  of  the  main 
findings  appeared  in  the  "Texas  School  Journal,"  March,  1918, 
(pp.  13^15). 

Missouri. — ^"A  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  Northeast 

Missouri,"  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Bray,  was  published  in  "The  Rural 

School  Messenger,"  November,  1917  (pp.  47-80).    The  data  in  this 

report  were  obtained  by  the  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  more  than 

100,000  questions. 

These  answers  were  from  representative  rural  schools  In  each  of  the  26 
coantiefi  In  this  section  of  Missouri.  These  questions  called  for  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  and  not,  with  one  single  exception,  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 
The  answers  obtained  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  exact  statement  of  facts  In 
almost  every  case. 

The  scope  of  inquiry  included  school  grounds,  school  buildings, 
and  schoolrooms,  health  conditions  of  children,  dental  inspection, 
adenoids,  eye  defects,  hearing,  malnutrition,  speech  defects,  water 
supply,  heating  of  schoolrooms,  disposal  of  dust  and  dirt,  infectious 
diseases,  and  disposal  of  sewage.  "The  data  when  received  were 
tabulated  by  counties,  and  the  totals  under  each  item  obtained  by 
adding  corresponding  items  from  all  the  counties." 

New  York, — ^The  "  Report  of  the  Survey  of  Public  Education  in 
Nassau  Coimty,  N.  Y.,"  conducted  in  1916,  has  been  published  as  a 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  bulletin,  No.  662,  December  1, 
1917  (287  pp.,  112  tables,  and  16  figures).  It  comprises  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  report  of  the  survey  conducted  by  L.  S. 
Hawkins,  of  the  New  York  State  department  of  education,  and 
George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers'  College,  with  the  assistance  of 
M.  R.  Trabue,  who  had  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  field  work 
and  the  compilation  and  report  of  the  findings.  The  second  part 
includes  the  report  of  the  survey  conducted  by  A,  G*  Motk»ik«SL^  i ,  ^, 
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Muerman,  Katherine  M.  Cook,  and  Belvia  E.  Cuzzort,  representing 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  first  part  devotes  its 
attention  largely  but  not  exclusively  to  the  five  towns  or  super- 
intendent districts ;  the  second  part  to  ''  practically  all  the  fanning 
territory  in  the  county  and  all  the  small  villages."  The  survey 
reveals  extraordinary  conditions,  which  are  to  be  understood  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  school  administration  was  '^in- 
augurated over  a  hundred  years  ago  "  and  has  been  essentially  out- 
grown. Accordingly  the  survey  suggests  the  basic  need  of  a  single 
county  organization.  In  the  attempt  to  measure  school  conditions 
and  achievements  of  pupils  use  is  made  of  more  recently  established 
forms  of  measurement.  The  school  plant  is  estimated  by  means 
of  Strayer's  score  card  for  city  school  buildings.  About  one- fourth 
of  the  report  (pp.  146-217  and  pp.  279-287)  is  given  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  achievements  of  pupils,  including  English  composition 
(Hillegas),  reading  scale  alpha  (Thorndike),  completion  test,  Ian- 
gauge  scales  C  and  L  (Trabue),  arithmetic  (Woody,  Courtis,  series 
B,  Stone's  reasoning),  penmanship  (Thorndike),  and  spelling 
(Ayres).  In  accounting  for  the  low  achievements  in  fundamental 
subjects  the  survey  believes  that  the  causes  "  are  not  probably  to  be 
found  in  any  lack  of  mental  ability  or  willingness  to  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers  or  supervisors.  The  blame  must  be  put,  not  on  indi- 
viduals, but  on  an  old  worn-out  system  of  school  administration  and 
supervision."  The  inquiry  into  the  achievements  of  pupils  led  to 
the  development  of  the  "  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas 
Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  English  Compositions"  (pp. 
160-162). 

By  means  of  this  scale,  which  is  somewhat  more  easily  used  by 
teachers  than  the  Hillegas  scale,  teachers  may  check  up  with  one 
another  two  or  three  times  each  year  and  know  how  their  pupils 
compare  with  pupils  of  the  same  grade  and  age  in  neighboring 
schools.  The  county  supervisors  recommended  by  this  report  will 
be  able,  by  means  of  this  scale,  to  make  comparisons  between  schools 
in  the  county  and  between  the  Nassau  County  school  system  and 
other  school  systems  wherever  it  seems  necessary.  The  median 
results  obtained  by  using  this  supplement  are  exactly  comparable 
to  the  median  results  obtained  by  using  the  Hillegas  scale  itself. 

"  TOWN  "  SURVEYS. 

Connecticut. — ^In  order  to  improve  local  school  conditions  and  to 
better  the  administration  of  public  education,  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Connecticut  instituted  in  1916  an  "  educational  inquiry  " 
in  the  several  "  towns  "  of  the  State  which  were  under  State  super- 
vision and  received  State  grants.    The  surveys  of  the  schools  were 
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made  by  agents  of  the  board  of  education,  by  personal  inspections, 
aided,  where  possible,  by  the  cooperation  of  school  committees,  super- 
intendents, and  citizens.  The  published  reports  of  these  inquiries 
include  the  following:  "Glastonbury,  1916,"  by  N.  Searle  Light 
(pp.  37,  Connecticut  Bulletin  29) ;  "  Seymour,  1916,"  by  N.  S.  Light 
and  E.  W.  Ireland  (pp.  26,  Bulletin  30) ;  "  North  Stonington,  May, 
1916,"  by  G.  C.  Swift  (pp.  29,  Bulletin  32) ;  "  East  Windsor,  May, 
1916,"  by  N.  S.  Light  (pp.  34,  Bulletin  46) ;  "  New  Hartford,  1916," 
by  E.  Ward  Ireland  (pp.  88,  Bulletin  30,  Series  1917-18) ;  "  Kent, 
1916-17,"  by  E.  Ward  Ireland  (pp.  88,  Bulletin  66,  Series  1917-18). 
The  scope  of  these  inquiries  usually  included :  The  early  history  of 
the  town  and  the  beginnings  of  school  activity ;  location,  topography, 
and  resources;  the  town's  finances  and  school  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; population  analysis;  the  school  population,  attendance,  clas- 
sification, and  progress  of  pupils;  school  buildings,  equipment,  and 
grounds;  teachers;  instruction,  observed  or  tested;  administration 
and  supervision.  The  conditions  varying  in  these  towns,  a  uniform 
scheme  of  inspection  and  testing  could  not  be  applied.  Conditions 
were  reported  as  found.  "A  system  of  control  which  makes  possible 
a  janitor's  striking  and  cursing  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
presence  of  pupils  is  abominable.  And  this  incident  on  a  day  of 
visitation  by  the  writer  has  not  been  the  only  occurrence  of  a  similar 
nature"  (Glastonbury).  The  indifference  of  the  school  committee 
to  school  conditions,  and  a  failure  during  four  months  to  secure  a 
public  meeting  or  conference  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  novel  plan  of 
sending  within  one  month  a  series  of  seven  postals  to  the  voters  of 
the  town  setting  forth  the  main  findings  in  the  form  of  questions. 
"The  people  were  entitled  to  the  facts"  (East  Windsor).  Tests  of 
the  results  of  instruction  were  devised  in  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  geography  (location),  and  history  (dates)  and  given  in 
Seymour,  New  Hartford,  and  Kent,  the  results  being  exhibited  in 
the  appendices. 

crrr  survbts. 

Boston^  Mass, — The  greatly  increased  cost  of  public  education  in 
Boston  has  led  to  two  surveys  of  the  city's  school  sytem.  The  main 
features  of  the  first  survey,  1911,  were  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (Chap.  XXIV,  Vol.  I,  1914,  pp.  621-623). 
In  1916  the  finance  commission  was  requested  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  to  investigate  the  great  increase  in  school  expenses.  "  With  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000  in  hand,  the  finance  commission  decided  to 
supplement  the  report  of  1911  with  an  investigation  by  an  educa- 
tional expert."  This  inquiry  extended  from  October  1, 1916,  to  Jan- 
uary 22,  1916,  the  results  appearing  in  the  "  Report  of  a  Study  of 
Certain  Phases  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Boston^  Maask^  \s^a&As^ 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commifision,"  City  of 
Boston,  Document  87,  1916  (219  pp.,  9  chapters,  16  tables,  12  dia- 
grams). A  second  document,  '^  Report  on  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment with  Especial  Emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  E^organization 
of  its  Central  Administrative  System"  (66  pp.),  contains  a  review 
of  the  report  of  the  survey  committee  (pp.  6-49),  and  a  review  of  the 
assistant  superintendents'  "reply"  (pp.  50-61). 

The  personnel  of  the  survey  committee,  with  their  special  topics 
of  study,  included  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  director  of  the  study  and 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  George  D.  Strayer,  administrative  offices 
and  supervision  districts;  Lewis  H.  Carris  and  Egbert  E.  MacNary, 
prevocational  and  vocational  features  of  the  schools;  Edwin  Hebden, 
vocational  needs  of  Boston  children ;  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings;  Earle  Clark,  general  study  of  costs;  Don  C. 
Bliss,  the  organization  of  supervision  and  the  work  of  special  classes; 
Henry  S.  West,  the  high  school  situation.  "Though  the  director 
holds  himself  individually  responsible  for  each  and  every  part  of 
what  is  here  presented  the  report  represents  the  combined  judg- 
ment of  all  who  participated  in  the  study." 

The  report  does  not  present  itself  as  "  a  complete  survey  "  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  study  was  restricted 
to  those  phases  of  the  system  "  having  to  do  chiefly  with  organization 
and  costs,"  specified  as  follows :  Cost  of  administration  of  the  school 
system,  with  the  various  duties  of  the  administrative  officers ;  the  or- 
ganization of  high  and  grammar  school  districts  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  duties  of  principals;  the  proper  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher ;  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year ;  the  elimination  of  extra 
pay  to  teachers  for  service  in  vacation  schools ;  the  shortening  of  the 
common  school  course  from  eight  to  seven  years;  the  value  of  the 
new  schools  and  studies  established  since  1911;  method  of  paying 
salaries  to  teachers;  whether  or  not  the  system  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional school  accommodations  is  being  carefully  and  economically 
planned.  The  director  observes  that  a  complete  survey  would  in- 
clude many  additional  topics,  among  which  are: 

1.  The  relation  of  the  courses  of  study  to  individual  dlfTerences  existing 
nnion^  children  and  to  modem  social  demands. 

2.  The  quality  of  teaching. 

3.  The  achievements  of  pupils. 

4.  The  adequacy  of  present  provision  for  physical  welfare  of  children,  pre- 
vocational and  vocational  training,  special  classes,  playgrounds. 

5.  The  possibility  of  improving  the  present  system  of  recording  and  report- 
ing school  facts,  including  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  clerks  In  ele- 
mentary and  in  high  schools. 

6.  An  industrial-commercial  survey. 

7.  The  classification  of  children  in  the  school  system,  including  a  study  of 
retardation,  elimination,  and  progress  of  children,  together  with  a  consldeni- 
tloD  ot  promotion  rates,  taUutea  \>>}  «Xm^V«^  «jcA  \!^<^  VLkft« 
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8.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  expenditures  among  the  several  units  of 
the  school  system  for  the  sake  of  discovering  any  farther  possibility  of  saving 
without  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

9.  An  investigation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  school  plant,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  such  accommodations  or  equipment  upon  the  health 
and  achievement  of  school  children. 

10.  An  inquiry  concerning  teachers,  including  the  recruiting  of  the  corps, 
their  salaries,  tenure.  Improvement  in  service,  and  the  like. 

11.  A  study  of  the  present  efficiency  of  general  and  s];>ecial  supervision,  witl? 
particular  reference  to  the  contribution  made  by  the  supervisory  corps  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  teachers. 

12.  The  care  of  school  buildings,  including  the  qualifications,  compensation, 
and  control  of  Janitors. 

13.  Apparatus  and  materials  for  the  purposes  of  training  and  instruction 
(textbooks,  laboratories,  workshops,  libraries,  schoolroom  decorations,  etc.). 

14.  The  legal  basis  of  the  school  system.  The  relation  of  the  school  depart- 
ment to  other  departments  of  the  city  government  and  to  the  State  legislature. 

The  discussions  and  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  nine 
chapters  dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  the  administration  of 
schools ;  reorganization  of  district  supervision ;  the  high-school  situ- 
ation; special  departments,  including  practice  and  training,  promo- 
tion and  research,  physical  welfare,  industrial  arts  and  household 
arts,  evening  and  voluntary  continuation  schools,  community  centers, 
music,  and  kindergartens ;  vocational  education ;  vocational  needs  of 
Boston  children;  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  Boston  com- 
pared with  expenditures  in  (22)  other  large  American  cities;  the 
construction  of  school  buildings;  subsidiary  matters.  Among  the 
recommendations  which,  in  the  summary,  fill  nine  pages  (pp.  ^14), 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Beorganizing  the  administration 
so  as  to  secure  a  responsible  executive  head,  who  should  be  superin- 
tendent of  schools ;  a  more  adequate  plan  of  supervision  by  redistrict- 
ing  the  areas  and  taking  account  of  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of 
masters  employed ;  the  general  organization  of  junior  high  schools  so 
as  to  extend  their  advantages  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  school  costs;  the  15  special  departments  should  be  re- 
grouped into  10;  the  prevocational  departments  should  be  reorgan- 
ized as  a  part  of  the  junior  high  schools ;  while  Boston  ranks  second 
among  the  21  cities  in  expenditure  per  inhabitant  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  the  expenditure  per  unit  of  wealth  is  rela- 
tively low ;  the  city's  plan  of  erecting  school  buildings  through  the 
agency  of  an  independent  schoolhouse  commission  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  cost. 

San  Francisco^  Cai, — The  detailed  character  of  the  study  of  the 
school  system  of  San  Francisco  is  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  28 
pages  (pp.  621-644)  required  to  present  the  brief  digest  of  the  im- 
portant recommendations  which  are  made  in  connection  with  the  dieh 
9e657*— 19 8 
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cussion  of  the  several  topics  taken  into  consideratioiL.    The  presuppo-  { i 
sitions  which  serve  as  a  preamble  to  this  summary  could  well  serve  1 1 
as  the  foreword  to  the  survey  of  every  public-school  system,  in  order 
to  bring  together  school  officials,  citizens,  and  surveyors  upon  a  com- 
mon platform  from  which  to  view  with  like-mindedness  all  findings 
and  recommendations. 

On  January  3, 1916,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  undertook  the 
organization  of  the  survey  which  had  been  proposed  as  early  as 
December,  1914,  by  representatives  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  with  which  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education  co- 
operated. The  Bureau  of  Education  furnished  the  services  of  five 
specialists  and  the  board  of  education  seven  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, who  were  nominated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  a  list  I 
approved  by  the  board  of  education.  The  commission,  as  finaUy  i 
made  up,  and  the  topics  to  which  each  member  was  assigned,  are  as  I 
follows:  William  T.  Bawden,  director  of  field  work  for  the  survey 
commission,  manual  training,  vocational  education;  Henrietta  W. 
Calvin,  home  economics;  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  school  architecture, 
sanitation,  buildings,  and  equipment;  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  civic  educa- 
tion; John  L.  Randall,  school  and  home  gardening;  Frederick  £. 
Farrington,  education  for  immigrants;  William  M.  Davidson,  organ- 
ization, administration,  financial  and  fiscal  problems;  Charles  A. 
McMurry,  elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching; 
John  W.  Withers,  elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching;  J.  Stanley  Brown,  secondary  education;  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  fine  arts ;  Will  Earhart,  music. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  field  included  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary by  eight  members  and  the  month  of  August,  after  the  opening 
of  the  new  school  year,  by  four  members,  aggregating  a  total  of  347 
days  in  San  Francisco.  Every  elementary  school,  every  high  school, 
and  16  evening  schools  were  visited.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
conferences  were  held  with  groups  of  teachers  and  principals.  The 
expense  of  the  survey  was  estimated  at  $8,500.  The  report  is  con- 
tained in  "  The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco,  Gal.  A  Ee- 
port  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  of  a  Survey  made 
under  the  Direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion," Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46  (644  pp.,  221  tables,  76  figures). 

The  scope  of  the  survey  is  readily  seen  from  the  following  topics, 
to  each  of  which  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted:  The  city  of  San 
Francisco;  a  statistical  study  of  the  school  system;  organization  and 
administration;  the  finances  of  the  school;  school  buildings  and 
grounds;  the  elementary  schools;  tests  of  the  achievements  of  pupils; 
the  high  schools;  civic  education;  music  in  the  public  schools;  in- 
struction in  art;  home  economics  education;  manual  training;  voca- 
tional education;  education  oi  V)b!^  \imn\%|cant ;  educational  and  eco- 
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omio  value  of  school-directed  gardening.  A  striking  feature  of 
lis  survey  is  the  new  and  special  subjects  which  are  included,  indie- 
dve  of  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  western  section  of  the 
mted  States,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  ninth,  tenth, 
fteenth,  and  sixteenth  topics  touch  upon  these  specific  conditions. 

The  tests  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  were  made  in  the  subjects 
f  penmanship,  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic;  the  preparation  of 
le  report  on  the  results  in  each,  respectively,  being  made  under  the 
irection  of  Frank  N.  Freeman,  L.  D.  Coffman,  N.  L.  Garrison,  and 
'arter  Alexander.  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  writing  of  the 
[lildren  was  found  to  be  good ;  in  spelling  the  city  as  a  whole  ranks 
^nsiderably  above  the  standard  average  for  a  large  number  of  cities; 
1  arithemtic,  the  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing  in 
peed,  but  not  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  evidence  the  usual  increase 
1  this  quality  with  progress  through  the  grades.  Instruction  in 
eading  stands  in  need  of  standardization  so  as  to  insure  grade  to 
rade  progress  and  greater  uniformity  in  school  situations,  and  thus 
3  facilitate  transfer  and  promotion  of  students.  The  intensive 
budy  of  the  13  and  14  year  old  pupils  in  11  elementary  schools, 
elected  at  random  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  F.  J.  Kelly, 
a  the  interests  of  the  development  of  a  program  for  vocational  edu- 
ation,  indicates  a  new  mode  of  attack  upon  the  problems  in  this 
eld. 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. — One  of  the  most  searching  studies  of  a 
c^hool  system,  that  has  yet  been  made,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
f  the  "School  Survey  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1916"  (506  pp.,  17 
hapters,  112  tables,  94  diagrams).  The  survey  was  originally 
lanned  by  the  board  of  education  to  study  the  efiiciency  of  instruc- 
ion.  As  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  instructional  problems  were 
btained,  it  became  apparent  that  this  system  was  securing  a  dis- 
inctive  type  of  results  which  doubtless  involved  high  cost,  and,  ac- 
ordingly,  the  scope  was  extended  to  include  a  comparative  study 
f  the  costs. 

The  following,  including  Charles  H.  Judd,  comprised  the  survey 
taff  and  the  topics  to  which  they  were  assigned : 

Charles  S.  Berry,  special  classes ;  John  F.  Bobbitt,  elementary  school 
urriculumand  school  buildings ;  George  S.  Counts,  arithmetic ;  John 
J.  Cragun,  music ;  Calvin  O.  Davis,  high  schools ;  John  H.  Francis, 
unior  high  schools ;  Frank  N.  Freeman,  writing ;  William  S.  Gray, 
eading;  Benjamin  F.  Pittenger,  statistical  material  (in  part)  on 
eachers  and  promotions;  Harold  O.  Bugg,  school  finances;  and 
f atthew  H.  Willing,  English  composition. 

Dr.  Judd  organized  the  staff,  edited  the  results,  and  contributed 
he  portions  of  the  report  not  otherwise  indicated  abovew 
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The  report  comprises  the  following  topics  in  chapter  order:  Tl» 
teachers;  nonpromotions  and  failures  in  the  elementary  schools, 
introduction  to  tests;  reading;  composition;  arithmetdo;  pennm 
ship;  music;  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools;  intxoduction  t^ 
high-school  report;  secondary  schools;  special  classes  of  the  public 
schools  of  Grand  Rapids;  buildings  and  equipment;  the  cost  of  public 
education  in  Grand  Rapids;  the  business  management  of  the  public 
schools;  administrative  organization.  The  final  chapter  presents  a 
summary  of  the  entire  report  (pp.  484-606). 

In  addition  to  the  results  secured  in  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ard tests  which  were  used  to  discover  the  ability  of  children  in  each 
of  the  school  subjects  studied,  the  survey  is  conspicuous  by  reason' 
of  its  specification  of  the  functions  of  supervision  in  the  development  I 
of  instruction.    Detailed  analyses  of  grade  progress  in  the  several! 
subjects  are  so  presented  as  to  indicate  both  to  principals  of  build- 1 
ings  and  to  supervisors  how  the  checking  up  of  the  results  of  teach 
ing  can  be  carried  forward  diagnostically  both  in  particular  build 
ings  and  in  particular  grades. 

The  report  in  general  shows  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  progress  in  the  Grand  Rapids  school  system.  Instruction 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  results  are  relatively  superior.  The  de- 
tailed recommendations,  which  have  been  outlined  in  this  summary, 
and  are  presented  in  full  in  the  report,  would  make  for  an  improve- 
ment of  a  school  system  already  well  organized  and  carrying  on  its 
work  in  a  very  adequate  fashion.  ^ 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  use  of  a  new  composition 
scale  which  is  derived  from  material  gathered  in  a  similar  test  in 
Denver,  Colo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  in  the  San  Francisco 
survey,  music  is  made  a  subject  of  study  in  the  Grand  Rapids  sur- 
vey. A  new  type  of  foreign  language  courses  is  suggested  for  tho 
junior  high  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  recommendation 
that  advanced  courses  in  the  senior  high  school  should  be  given  a 
"  practical  or  functioning  trend."  The  extended  analysis  of  the  data 
relating  to  high-school  teachers  sets  a  new  degree  of  attainment  in 
survey  methods.  The  discussion  of  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
cost  is  clarified  by  the  preliminary  definition  of  the  10  different 
terms  used  in  this  report.  Grand  Rapids  is  compared  with  18  cities 
in  the  items  of  expense. 

St.  Lotds^  Mo. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  carefully  planned 
public-school  surveys  which  has  been  conducted  during  the  biennium 
is  that  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  This  survey  "  was  organ- 
ized by  the  board  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  definite 
body  of  facts  on  which  to  base  its  financial  policy  and  with  which  to 
persuade  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,''  and 
was  conducted  ^  primarily  to  «Ad  m  tVks^  ^^ssa^a  of  a  bond  issue  of 
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$3,000,000.''  The  survey  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  education 
on  May  11,  1916.  The  survey  of  instruction  was,  accordingly,  un- 
dertaken and  completed  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  school  year 
1915-16.  The  final  reports  of  the  different  sections  of  the  survey 
were  filed  with  the  board  in  August  and  September,  1916.  The  cost 
of  the  survey  was  $9,780.06,  exclusive  of  the  printing  of  the  reports. 
The  survey  was  published  December,  1917. 

The  organization  of  the  work  of  the  survey  included:  (1)  Gen- 
eral organization  of  school  system;  (2)  records,  observations,  and 
tests  of  schools,  elementary  schools,  including  nonpromotions  and 
promotions,  observations  of  instruction,  the  course  of  study,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  handwriting,  special  schools,  and  high  schools:  (3) 
administration:  supervisory  organization,  including  music,  draw- 
ing, and  physical  education;  divisions  of  administration,  including 
attendance  department,  department  of  hygiene,  and  appointment  of 
teachers  and  teacher  training;  (4)  building:  construction,  hygiene, 
use  of  buildings  for  classes;  (5)  finance. 

The  respective  assignments  of  the  members  of  the  staff  to  the  above 
topics  are  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  the  reports,  which,  for 
purposes  of  publication,  were  grouped  in  seven  volumes. 

Vol.      I.  Part  1.  General  statement Gharles  H.  Judd. 

Part  2.  Administration  and  organization K.  G.  Morrison. 

Part  3.  Appointment  of  teachers  and  teacher  train- 
ing  Charles  H.  Judd* 

Vol.    IL  Parti.  Nonpromotions  and  two-quarter  promotions 

in  the  elementary  schools Gharles  H.  Judd. 

Part  2.  Observations  of  elementary  school  instruc- 
tion  George  A.  Mirick. 

Part  3.  The  curriculum  situation J.  F.  Bobbitt 

Part  4.  Reading WiUiam  S.  Gray. 

Parts.  Arithmetic- 1 Gharles  H.  Judd. 

Parte.  Handwriting Frank  N.  Freeman. 

Part  7.  Special  schools Walter  F.  Dearborn. 

Vol.  III.  High  schools A.  B.  Meredith. 

Vol.   IV.  Finances H.  O.  Rugg. 

Parti.  Public  school  costs  in  St.  Louia 
Part  2.  The  business  management  of  the  public 
schools. 

VoL     V.  Part  1.  Construction  of  school  buildings W.  R.  McGomack. 

Part  2.  Hygiene  of  school  buildings F.  B.  Dresslar. 

Parts.  The  use  of  elementary   and   high-school 

classrooms S.  O.  Hartwell. 

VoL  VI.  Part  1.  Music J.  Beach  Gragun. 

Part  2.  Drawing F.  H.  Daniels. 

Part  3.  Physical  education George  W.  Ehler. 

(Volume  VI  is  not  published,  and  it  la 
expected  wlU  not  be.) 

VoL  VII.  Part  1.  ChUd  accounting  and  attendance H.  G.  Morrlsoiu 

Part  2.  Medical  inspection EL  k-  l^^Xxsc^nou 
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The  splendid  record  which  the  St.  Louis  schools  had  been  making 
through  a  long  period  of  years  gives  reason  for  special  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  the  results  of  this  survey.  One  of  our  leading  school 
systems  thus  has  its  enviable  record  confirmed  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  present  scientific  standards  of  measurement.  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  is  readily  gathered  from  the  extended  general  statement  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  in  Volume  I  (pp.  5-46). 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  valuable  point  emphasized  in 
the  St.  Louis  survey  is  the  close  connection  between  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  and  the  educational  policy  of  a  system  stated  in 
terms  of  the  course  of  study  and  teaching  activity.  This  identifica- 
tion of  interests  appears  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  report 
and  is  summarized  in  the  following  statement  of  the  director : 

The  fact  Is  that  a  school  building  is  in  a  very  Important  sense  of  the  word 
a  concrete  embodiment  of  the  whole  school  poUcy.  When  one  thinks  of  a  school 
building,  therefore,  he  must  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  plans  which  the  school 
administration  has  for  the  use  of  this  building.  For  example,  if  a  school  build- 
ing contains  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  pool.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
administrative  officers  who  put  the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming  pool  into  the 
buUding  contemplate  using  it  as  a  part  of  the  regular  educational  eqaipment 
They  will  by  their  policy  of  construction  be  called  upon  inunediately  to  provide 
the  time  and  instruction  necessary  to  use  this  material  equipment  The 
moment  they  begin  to  try  to  provide  time  for  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool, 
they  will  raise  a  number  of  questions  with  regard  to  the  relative  Importance 
of  swimming  as  contrasted  with  arithmetic  and  reading.  The  swimming  pool, 
therefore,  comes  to  be  a  part  of  every  consideration  of  the  course  of  study. 
What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  swimming  pool  could  be  said  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the  building. 

The  school  system  becomes  aware  of  lack  of  proper  building  equipments 
long  before  the  citizens  in  general  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  coarse  of 
study  and  the  general  policy  of  the  school  system  are  being  invaded.  It  Is  in- 
evitable, of  course,  if  there  is  a  lack  of  funds,  that  the  school  organization  will 
ultimately  be  cramped  because  of  this  inability  to  enlarge  the  work  of  the 
schools.  But  the  ordinary  citizen  is  not  likely  to  realize  that  the  lack  of  funds 
means  a  reduction  in  the  richness  of  the  course  of  study  and  a  dc^rloratlon  of 
Instruction. 

Gary^  Ind. — The  advancement  of  educational  science  and  the  pro- 
motion of  administrative  practices  in  controlling  the  school  experi- 
ences of  children,  as  reflected  in  opinion,  on  one  hand,  and,  as  known 
by  deliberate  comparative  judgments  and  exact  measurements,  on 
the  other,  have  shared  in  a  rare  good  fortune  during  the  biennium. 
No  experiment  in  public  education  in  the  United  States  has  more 
quickly  or  widely  influenced  the  formulation  of  opinions,  and  like- 
wise carried  conviction  within  an  increasing  group  of  official  minds 
elsewhere  than  the  undertakings  and  apparent  novelties  at  Garji 
Ind.  The  impression  made  upon  many  a  visitor  by  its  demonstra- 
tions of  what  can  be  done  for  children,  if  not  what  children  can  do 
for  themselveS|  under  the  study-play-work  program  led  to  efforts 
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to  reproduce  its  obvious  features  more  or  less  formally  in  other  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  so  plainly  had  some  of  its  leading  issues  involved 
been  controverted  that  it  was  impossible  to  poll  citizens  by  the 
question:  Are  you  in  favor  of  "garyizing"  our  schools? 

In  view  of  what  "  Gary  "  had  become  in  American  public  educa- 
tion the  most  important  survey  of  the  biennium  is  that  of  its  schools. 
The  value  of  the  survey  as  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and  the 
interpretation  of  educational  progress  has  had  no  more  fortunate 
opportunity  for  revelation  than  in  this  study.  The  comparative 
merits  of  the  traditional  methods  as  over  against  the  surveying 
methods  of  estimating  the  basic  worth  of  contributions  to  both  ad- 
ministrative and  instructional  experiments  may  now  be  exhibited 
by  the  critical  student  more  accurately  than  ever  before.  Our  edu- 
cational enlightenment  has  been  exceptionally  advanced  by  the  re- 
port of  the  study  of  the  Gary  schools  which  was  undertaken  in  1917  by 
the  General  Education  Board  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  city  superintendent  of  Gary.  The  report,  "The  Gary 
Public  Schools,"  New  York,  1918  (over  1300  pages),  comprises 
seven  parts  "dealing  with  the  more  characteristic  or  important 
aspects  of  school  work  at  Gary,"  preceeded  by  a  general  volume, 
"The  Gary  School:  A  General  Account,"  which  summarizes  the 
separate  reports  and  presents  "  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
situation : " 

Part  1.  A  Qeneral  Account    Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman« 

Part  2.  Organization  and  Administration.  Qeorge  D.  Strayer  and  Frank 
P.  Bachman. 

Part  3.  Costs,  school  year,  191&-1916.  Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph 
Bowman. 

Part  4.  Industrial  work.    Charles  R.  Richards. 

Part  5.  Household  arts.    Eva  W.  White. 

Part  6.  Physical  training  and  play.    Lee  F.  Hanmer. 

Part  7.  Science  teaching.    Otis  W.  CaldwelL 

Part  S.  Measurement  of  classroom  products.    Stuart  A.  Courtis.' 

The  scope  of  the  survey  is  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  special 
topics  considered.  In  addition  to  the  summarizing  by  chapters  of 
the  several  separate  parts  the  general  volume  presents  data  and 
interpretations  on:  Gary,  its  industries  and  its  people;  course  of 
study;  teaching  staflf ;  classroom  instruction  (judged  by  observations 
extending  over  four  months  and  based  on  a  total  of  228  recitations 
in  the  eight  grades  and  the  high  school) ;  auditorium  and  religious 
instruction;  enrollment,  attendance,  and  pupil  progress;  and  con- 
clusion.  The  special  topics  of  the  other  parts  are : 

Part  2.  Present-day  problems;  program;  plant;  organization;  use  of  plant; 
fupervlsion  and  administration ;  comparative  cost 

1  The  pobUcatioii  of  the  report  did  not  begin  until  December,  1018.    The  ■occeMlTe  parti 
«Mt,  reepectlTely,  26  eenti»  16  cents,  26  cents,  26  cents,  10  cents,  10  cents,  10  oeBts^  end 
90  cents,  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  amount  ■pedtVftA,  bi  1(3^  ^^g&unQL  ^«Aeq«9i.>&h^ 
Board,  61  Broadiri^,  Neir  Tort  City. 
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Part  3.  Accounting  methods ;  current  cost  of  entire  syst^n ;  current  cost  of 
regular  day  schools;  current  cost  of  larger  day  schools;  current  co6t  of  tlu 
school  shops;  capital  outlay  for  grounds,  huildings,  and  eqaipmentr  fix^ 
charges ;  financing  the  system. 

Part  4.  Shop  work  in  Gary  schools;  shops  and  tests  (machine,  forge,  founclrj. 
printing)  in  Emerson  School;  shops  and  tests  (printing,  woodworking,  sheet 
metal,  plumbing,  painting,  shoe)  in  Froebel  School;  shop  work  in  Jefferson 
School;  drawing  and  handwork;  forms  and  records;  summary  and  concla8i0D& 

Part  5.  Aim  of  household  arts  work;  cooking,  time  schedule  and  enroll- 
ment; the  cafeteria;  staff  and  instruction;  tests;  merits  and  defects;  sewing, 
time  schedule  and  enrollment;  equipment,  staff  and  instruction;  tests;  merits 
and  defects. 

Part  6.  Place  of  physical  training  and  play;  facilities;  teaching  staff;  in- 
struction ;  tests  and  results ;  merits  and  defects. 

Part  7.  Science  teaching  as  a  part  of  a  modern  curriculum ;  science  teaching 
in  the  Gary  schools  (general  plan,  time  allotment) ;  daily  teaching  schedules 
and  composition  of  classes;  nature  study  and  garden  work  in  primary  grades; 
staff  and  instruction  in  nature  study;  botany  and  gardening;  zoology;  physics; 
chemistry ;  tests ;  pupil  helpers  in  science  work ;  conclusion. 

Part  8.  Introduction;  tests  and  testing  conditions;  handwriting;  spelling; 
arithmetic;  composition;  reading  (the  presentation  of  the  general  results  of 
each  of  the  five  subjects  tested  is  followed  by  a  critical  discussion) ;  factors 
affecting  performance ;  conclusions. 

The  several  authors  received  special  assistance  in  various  phases 
of  their  work  from  Frank  L.  Shaw,  Edith  Holman,  Anna  C.  Thom- 
blum,  Trevor  Arnett,  Frederick  Cleveland,  Frank  E.  Spaulding, 
Anna  M.  Cooley,  Shattuck  O.  Hartwell,  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  Charles  EL  Judd, 
William  S.  Gray,  and  groups  of  assistants,  some  of  whom  were 
especially  trained  to  do  specific  tasks  with  unquestioned  accuracy. 
Each  part  of  the  report  is  amplified  with  numerous  tables,  charts, 
illustrations,  and  special  appendices,  some  of  which  are  richly  sup- 
plied with  samples  of  the  evidences  supporting  the  conclusions. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Gary  study  is  probably  the  most  analytic  educa- 
tional survey  yet  accomplished.  By  reason  of  the  ample  resources 
available  for,  and  the  freedom  enjoyed  in,  the  undertaking,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  aids  and  devices  used,  to  vary  the 
approaches  to  the  study  of  particular  phases,  and  to  cross  section  at 
different  angles  the  processes  and  the  results  characteristic  at  Gary. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  usual  survey,  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  task  of  finding  the  secret  of  "  a  local  situation,"  the  results  of 
the  Gary  survey,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  necessarily  become  vital  for  all 
educational  interests,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The  evalua- 
tions discovered  are  direct  contributions,  derived  from  the  ascertain- 
able results  of  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale.  "  While  Qhij  would 
hardly  have  been  selected  deliberately  as  the  fittest  place  for  a  con- 
siderable experiment  in  public  education,  nevertheless,  from  one 
point  of  view,  perhaps  no  place  could  have  been  chosen  wheiB  there 
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were  fewer  obstacles  and  where  conditions  were  more  favorable  to 
innovation."  That  the  schools  are  feeling  the  impetus  of  experi- 
mentation is  indicated  by  the  "complication"  of  various  detailed 
features  which  tends  to  baffle  analysis  and  evaluation  in  light  of  long- 
established  practices,  and  also  by  this  observation:  "There  has  been 
a  distinct  process  of  development,  at  times  such  rapid  and  unstable 
development,  that  our  account  will  in  some  respects  be  obsolete  before 
it  is  printed." 

Gary  is  credited  with  having  "adopted  the  progressive,  modem 
conception  of  school  function,  formulated  its  conception  in  .clear 
terms,  and  with  all  i>ossible  expedition  provided  facilities  adequate 
to  the  conception."  Its  experimentation  in  utilizing  its  pla^t  by  all 
the  children  has  resulted  in  its  distinctive  contribution  to  school  or- 
ganization. "  Gary  has  attempted  to  practice  democratic  theory  in 
school  conduct  and  discipline."  Over  against  these  achievements  it 
is  found  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  "  defective  "  both  in  respect 
to  administration  and  supervision,  that  in  the  fundamental  necessi- 
ties of  education,  the  "  old  line  "  branches,  the  achievement  falls  short 
of  usual  performances,  and,  in  respect  to  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
riculum by  the  addition  of  scientific  materials,  community  work,  and 
physical  education,  etc.,  "  that  mere  practical  occupation  is  not  alone 
broadly  educative."  While  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  measure  ac- 
curately by  cost  computations,  because  "  the  town  buys  different  op- 
portunities under  different  conditions,"  it  is  concluded  that  the  ad- 
vantages offered  "probably  cost  less  than  the  same  advantages  on  a 
more  conventional  plan  of  school  organization." 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  survey  is  its  persistent  effort  to 
establish  its  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  objective  evidence.  Wherever 
possible  standard  and  provisional  tests  were  made,  including  fimda- 
mental  subjects,  science  teaching,  industrial  work,  household  arts, 
and  physical  education.  Indeed^  in  view  of  the  exceptional  mono- 
graphic treatment  of  the  measurements  of  classroom  products,  the 
survey  may  be  regarded  as  a  testing  of  the  tests.  The  more  marked 
developments  at  Gary  and  of  the  survey  use  of  tests  are  almost  coeval, 
and  there  is  accordingly  a  fitting  timeliness  in  this  effort  to  make 
"  a  critical  study  of  the  results  secured,"  and  thus  arrive  at  their  true 
value  in  the  interpretation  of  specific  educational  processes. 

Standard  tests  in  five  of  the  common  subjects  were  given  in  the 
four  larger  schools  and  included  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 
The  subjects  are  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  English  com- 
position, and  reading.  Handwriting  was  tested  by  three  methods: 
The  Cleveland  free  choice,  Courtis  dictation,  and  specimens  obtained 
from  the  composition  tests.  The  Ayres  scale  was  used  in  finding  the 
quality.  Spelling  was  measured  by  the  Ayres  scale,  the  material 
96657*— 19 A 
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being  collected  in  three  ways:  The  Cleveland  survey  lists  of  dis- 
connected words,  sentence  dictation  at  a  definite  rate,  and  the  spell- 
ings in  the  composition  papers.  In  arithmetic,  use  was  made  of  the 
Courtis  Series  B  test  in  fundamentals  and  of  the  multiplication  and 
fraction  tests  of  the  Cleveland  survey.  Narration  was  the  only 
form  of  English  composition  measured,  the  test  given  followed  the 
plan  in  the  Denver  survey,  the  quality  being  rated  by  the  Hill^is 
scale  and  the  papers  scored  for  different  sorts  of  errors.  Oral  read- 
ing was  tested  by  Gray's  scale,  and  silent  reading  by  a  reading-and- 
reproduction  test,  by  the  Kansas  Silent  Beading  test,  and  by  the 
Trabue  language  scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  total  number  of  tests, 
including  repetition,  was  55.  The  total  number  of  papers  scored 
and  tabulated  was  69,282.  Unusual  care  was  exercised  in  securing 
control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  given.  Dupli- 
eating  the  scoring  of  papers  and  checking  by  the  examiners  were 
precautions  taken  to  secure  accurate  data,  in  addition  to  the  special 
training  given,  as  in  English  composition  and  reading,  to  the  seiners 
for  the  task  of  scoring  the  papers.  The  general  conclusion  derived 
from  the  measurements  is — 

That  the  product  of  classroom  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  Usted  above  Is 
poor  in  quality  and  inadequate  in  amount;  it  approximates  in  character  the 
product  of  the  poorer  conventional  schools,  and  reveals  in  no  particular  the 
slightest  Judication  that  it  has  been  affected  either  favorably  or  unfavorably 
by  the  enriched  curriculum,  or  other  special  features  of  the  Gary  schools. 

The  results  do  not  mean  at  all  that  the  movement  for  the  socialization  of 
school  worls  is  wrong,  that  the  new  type  of  organization  is  injurioas,  and  that 
a  modernized  program  is  a  failure.  • 

*  *  *  When  the  investigation  was  undertalsen,  it  was  eipected  that  de- 
cisive results  would  be  secured,  it  must  now  be  emphasized  again  and  again 
that  the  effects  of  the  newer  ideals  of  education  have  not  been  measured, 
because  at  Gary  these  ideals  are  operating  under  such  conditions  that  they 
play  little  or  no  part  in  determining  the  product  of  classroom  teaching. 

The  Gary  survey,  accordingly,  brings  us  to  the  point  where  one 
must  question,  whether  or  not,  vital  experimentation  outruns  the 
range  of  "  standardized  "  tests  ?  Must  these  be  revised,  or  even  en- 
tirely reconstructed  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  modem  socialized 
school  ?  Must  measurement  forsake  "  the  fundamentals  "  and  pursue 
"  the  newer  ideals  of  education  "  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  science  of  education  ? 

Uarrisburg,  Fa.— "The  Plain  Truth  About  the  High  School 
Situation  in  Harrisburg"  (24  pp.)  is  another  instance  which  shows 
how  completely  the  building  project  of  a  school  system  involves  the 
education  which  it  undertakes  to  give  to  its  children.  This  docu- 
ment contains  (pp.  10-24)  the  report  of  James  H.  Van  Sickle  who 
was  invited  by  the  special  high-school  committee  to  examine  the 
problems  presented  by  the  high-school  situation.    His  conclusions 
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and  recommendations  were  based  upon  a  week's  observation  in  the 
city  and  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  August  1, 
1916.  In  presenting  the  three  alternate  plans  which  the  city  could 
adopt,  the  report  gives  a  special  review  of  the  arguments  for  the 
junior  high  school  as  a  part  of  a  city  plan  of  organization.  At  the 
general  election  on  November  7,  1916,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  was 
voted  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  in  making  proper  high-school 
provisions, 

FrarmTtgham^  Mass, — The  impossibility  of  the  local  authorities 
and  citizens  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which 
involved  a  needed  school  building  in  1914  led  the  school  committee 
of  the  town  of  Framingham  to  invite  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  George 
D.  Strayer,  and  Ernest  C.  Moore,  as  a  special  conmiittee,  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  report  on  the  building  needs  of  the  town.  This 
report  is  published  in  the  1916  "  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools"  as  Appendix  A 
(pp.  42-73).  Several  methods  of  analysis  were  used  for  determin- 
ing the  building  situation,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  schools,  and  the 
indicated  future  needs  of  the  town,  including  the  Strayer  score 
card  for  city  school  buildings,  increase  in  population  in  school  at- 
tendance, the  retardation  and  elimination  of  pupils,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  plant,  the  availability  of  land,  the  industries  into 
which  children  may  be  expected  to  go,  and  transportation  facilities. 
On  this  basis  a  building  program  is  recommended, 

Brookline,  Mass. — On  April  23,  1917,  the  report  of  an  "  Educa- 
tional Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass."  (436  pp., 
with  numerous  tables  and  charts),  was  presented  to  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Brookline,  which  authorized  the  inquiry  on  June  5,  1916. 
The  survey  staff  included  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  director  of  the 
survey ;  Henry  •  S.  West,  Harlan  Updegraff,  George  D.  Strayer, 
Egbert  E.  MacNary,  May  Ayres,  Bertha  M.  McCJonkey,  James  H. 
McCJurdy,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  and  Edwin  A.  Shaw.  The  method  of 
the  survey,  which  included  observations  on  the  ground,  distributed 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which  different  members  of 
the  staff  were  present  at  different  times,  enabled  the  director  "to 
gain  the  necessary  insight  into  the  complex  problems  involved  which 
would  enable  him  to  present  a  unified  report "  for  which  he  assumes 
full  responsibility.  The  scope  of  the  survey  is  clearly  indicated 
from  the  topics  to  which  the  chapters  are  devoted:  The  Brookline 
community ;  the  school  system ;  school  finances ;  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  elementary  schools,  high  school,  practical  arts  and  man- 
ual training  buildings,  public  gymnasium,  simmiary  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  plans  for  the  future;  the  school  population;  provisions 
for  safeguarding  health;  the  kindergartens;  the  common  branches, 
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with  tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship,  reading,  and  compo- 
sition; the  special  branches;  grades  eight  and  nine;  the  high  school; 
the  school  of  practical  arts;  a  demonstration  school  for  BrookUne. 
A  summary  of  conclusions  is  presented  on  pages  5-26. 

The  most  interesting  suggestion  growing  out  of  this  detailed  study 
of  this  wealthy  suburb,  which  "  has  been  a  pioneer  in  nearly  all 
phases  of  education  which  are  agitating  the  public  mind  to-day,''  is 
the  recommendation  that  the  school  committee  establish  and  main- 
tain a  demonstration  school  for  Brookline: 

As  a  result  of  an  educational  survey,  something  of  a  practical  nature  should 
follow  not  only  in  the  matter  of  buUdings,  organization,  and  general  directioDs 
as  to  educational  poUcy,  but  In  addition  something  that  would  affwd  a  con- 
tinuous opportunity  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  best  things  capable  of  being 
done  in  the  town  of  Brookline  itself. 

Other  cities,  Detroit  and  Boston,  for  instance,  and  a  number  of  smaller  cities 
have  established  departments  of  reference  and  research  which  deal  extensively 
with  the  particular  school  system  as  a  whole.  A  demonstration  school  would 
deal  intensively  with  a  problem  under  controlled  conditions.  The  results  in 
Boston  and  Detroit  are  published,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Brookline  can  share 
the  benefit  of  their  findings.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There  are  certain  prob- 
lems that  Detroit's  efficiency  office  and  Boston's  efficiency  office  can  not  solve 
for  Brookline.  These  problems  must  be  solved  by  Brookline  and  in  Brookline. 
There  are  other  problems  which  no  school  system  has  yet  undertaken  to  solve 
Here  lies  Brookline's  opportunity,  not  only  to  benefit  her  own  schoc^s,  but, 
through  publication  of  results  to  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
public  education.  Her  wealth  and  her  standing  among  progressive  American 
communities  lead  one  to  expect  from  her  some  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare. 

Richmond^  Ind, — Attention  has  been  given  to  the  place  of  the 
kindergarten  in  a  number  of  surveys  of  city  schools,  but  the  first 
kindergarten  survey,  as  such,  is  reported  in  the  "  Survey  of  the 
Kindergartens  of  Richmond,  Ind.,"  by  Alice  Temple,  issued  as  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Monographs  (Vol.  I,  No.  6,  September,  1917, 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  54  pp.)-  The  material  for  the 
study  of  the  eight  kindergartens  of  this  city  was  gathered  during 
visits  made  on  nine  days  in  January  and  February  (1917?),  which 
included  also  all  the  first-primary  grades.  Written  material  by  the 
kindergarten  and  first-primary  teachers,  special  conferences  with 
teachers,  information  from  the  office,  and  the  course  of  study  planned 
in  1912  supplied  additional  data  for  developing  the  treatment  and 
reaching  the  conclusions  in  the  five  chapters:  The  kindergartens; 
room  equipment;  the  teachers;  the  relation  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade;  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
including  subject  matter  and  methods,  manual  activities,  language 
and  literature,  physical  activities,  and  music. 

SL  Paul,  Minn, — ^The  elaborate  study  of  the  St.  Paul  "  situation,'^ 
authorized  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council  on  May  23,  1916, 
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amended  February  16,  1917,  and  conducted  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1917,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  compare, 
in  part,  the  fortunes  of  public  education  under  the  recently  devised 
"  commission  "  form  of  city  government  with  its  progress  under  the 
form  thus  displaced. 

The  four  major  issues  upon  which  a  report  was  desired  included:  (1)  The 
situation  with  respect  to  the  school  plant,  together  with  a  program  for  the 
development  of  adequate  school  accommodations;  (2)  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
St.  Paul  for  vocational  education  and  a  program  for  the  establishment  of  this 
type;  (3)  a  study  of  the  work  done  in  the  classroom  with  particular  reference 
to  the  development  of  more  elhclent  teaching  and  a  more  satisfactory  curric- 
culum;  and  (4)  a  consideration  of  the  administration  of  public  education. 

The  survey  commission  included  George  D.  Strayer,  chairman, 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  and  Charles  A.  Prosser,  each  of  whom  directed 
one  of  the  three  sections  of  the  study  as  organized.  The  "  Report 
of  a  Survey  of  the  School  System  of  St.  Paul,  Minn."  (pp.  962,  141 
tables,  9  figures,  2  charts)  comprises:  Part  I,  The  Administrative 
Problem  (pp.  5-210,  55  tables) ;  Part  II,  The  Instructional  Problem 
(pp.  211-660,  52  tables,  6  figures) ;  Part  III,  The  Vocational  Prob- 
lem (pp.  661-832,  2.charts) ;  and  appendix  (pp.  833-962,  34  tables, 
3  figures).  The  editing  of  the  report  and  the  delay  in  publication 
suffered  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  including  war  services  of 
some  of  the  surveyors.  Part  I,  containing  the  general  administra- 
tion and  school  building  survey,  was  prepared  by  George  D.  Strayer 
and  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  and  treats  of  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
school  attendance  and  census,  conservation  of  health,  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  library  with  the  schools,  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
cost  of  school  maintenance.  The  adequacy  of  the  city's  school  plant 
was  measured  by  the  Strayer  score  card  for  school  buildings.  "  Three 
or  more  competent  judges  recorded  their  ratings  on  each  building," 
^'  visited  by  one  man  at  a  time  so  as  to  permit  of  an  unbiased,  unham- 
pered recording  of  the  coniditions  actually  found  to  exist  in  the* 
building."  The  report  of  Part  I  was  submitted  on  April  15, 1917,  and 
contaiifed  a  recommendation  of  a  building  program  for  five  years 
to  come,  involving  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  which  was  voted  by  the 
taxpayers  in  June,  1917.  A  measure  of  the  city's  financial  abilities 
was  secured  by  comparing  educational  costs  with  24  other  northern 
and  ^western  cities  with  populations  ranging  from  125,000  to  400,000. 

The  political  control  of  a  city  school  system  under  the  commission 
form  of  government  is  noted  by  the  survey  committee,  which  places 

itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  control  of  public  education  by  a  board  of  from 
five  to  seven  members  elected  at  large,  one  each  year  for  either  five  or  seven 
year  terms  of  office  at  a  special  school  election.  This  board,  withlA  certain  limi- 
tations, to  be  determined  by  the  charter,  should  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  aU  moneys  raised  for  educational 
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purposes.  The  board  should,  subject  to  the  limitations  commonly  Imposed 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  debt  and,  upon  the  vote  of  the  people,  have 
the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  The  board  should 
be  responsible  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 

Part  II,  which  deals  with  instruction  and  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  appendix,  presenting  data  concerning  the  classification  and 
progress  of  school  pupils,  constitute  over  five-ninths  of  the  entire 
report.  This  part  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Lotus  D. 
Coffman,  assisted  by  the  specialists  indicated  in  the  list  of  its  topics: 
Instruction  and  the  course  of  study;  instruction  in  the  first  four 
grades,  by  Flora  J.  Cook;  instruction  in  the  upper  four  grades,  by 
Lida  L.  Tall,  Ernest  Horn,  and  L.  D.  Coflfman;  measurement  of 
children's  achievements,  by  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  M.  R.  Trabue,  as- 
sisted by  C.  L.  Harlan,  H.  N.  Fitch,  E.  Laury,  and  J.  Boraas;  the 
course  of  study,  by  Ernest  J.  Horn,  Lida  L.  Tall,  and  L.  D.  Coff- 
man ;  the  secondary  school  system,  by  A.  B.  Meredith.  The  app^idix 
chapter  on  classification  and  progress  of  school  pupils  was  prepared 
by  Marion  Rex  Trabue. 

The  instructional  problem  was  studied  by  means  of  data  collected 
in  course  of  the  application  of  six,  in  part,  novel  methods  of  secur- 
ing information:  By  direct  observation  of  recitations;  by  the  chil- 
dren's own  work,  secured  through  a  paper  written  (or  drawn,  with 
colored  crayon,  by  nonwriting  first-graders)  on  the  topic  **How  I 
Have  Fun  " ;  by  teachers  describing  in  writing  the  most  satisfactory 
lesson  or  lessons,  and  the  points  therein  considered  good,  they  had 
given  during  the  first  half-year;  by  the  written  criticisms  and  dis- 
cussions of  teachers  after  observing  a  model  lesson  by  one  of  their 
number  (e.  g.,  a  lesson  in  reading  by  a  fourth-grade  teacher)  in 
response  to  five  specific  questions;  by  the  examination  of  data  fur- 
nished by  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers ;  and,  by  standardized 
tests  given  the  pupils.  The  study  of  the  four  upper  grades  did  mot 
'  include  the  children's  essays  and  the  teachers'  written  description  of 
lessons.  A  distinctive  contribution  is  made,  among  the  group  of 
suggestions  offered  for  the  improvement  of  instruction,  in  the  form 
of  plans  for  making  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  believed 
that  such  work  will  definitely  improve  the  classroom  teaching,  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  cooperate  in  this  labor.  "  The  problem 
of  the  course  of  study  is  to  determine  what  specific  items  of  subject 
matter  are  to  be  taught.  The  syllabus  attempts  to  assure  that  such 
subject  matter  will  be  taught  and  with  the  greatest  eflSciency." 

Over  one-fourth — or  27.8  per  cent,  to  be  exact — of  the  Report  is 
given  to  the  results  of  the  extended  measurement  of  the  achievement 
of  children  in  reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
composition,  and  language.    Twelve  tests  were  distributed  between 
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January  26  and  February  21,  so  as  to  measure  all  grades  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  year  high  school  and  "  practically  every  child  in 
the  city  "  by  one  or  more  of  the  standard  tests  and  scales.  In  order 
to  make  the  measurements  representative  of  city  conditions,  a  unique 
plan  of  securing  six  rankings  of  all  the  schools  on  six  different  points 
was  adopted,  and  four  different  groups,  "from  the  poorest  to  the 
best,"  were  arranged,  from  each  of  which  two  or  more  buildings  were 
selected  in  all  tests.  As  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements, 
test  data  were  secured  in  each  instance,  excepting  reading  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  high  schools  and  in  grammar,  from  two  groups  of 
schools — ^those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  staff  and  those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  by  the  teachers 
of  the  classes  they  were  teaching  under  specific  directions.  Tabula- 
tions were  made  for  the  two  groups  separately  and  later  the  results 
compared  and  combined. 

The  following  measures  were  used:  Spelling,  Ayres;  arithmetic, 
Woody  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division) ;  handwrit- 
ing, Ayres  (three-slant  scale,  1912) ;  primary  reading,  Haggerty 
(sight  and  phonetic  scales) ;  reading  in  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades,  Thomdike's  scale,  alpha  2,  and  Haggerty,  visual  vocabulary ; 
grammar,  Buckingham  (to  eighth  grades) ;  language,  Trabue  (lan- 
guage scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E  in  elementary  schools  and  L  and  M 
in  high  schools) ;  composition,  Nassau  County  supplement  of  the 
Hillegas  scale  (elementary  and  high  schools).  Computations  were 
made  so  as  to  render  these  midyear  tests  comparable  with  the  test 
norms  determined  at  various  times  in  the  school  year.  In  order  to 
test  the  reading  abilities  of  high-school  pupils  a  new  scale  was  de- 
vised, involving  "an  understanding-of -sentence  test."  It  consisted 
of  nine  paragraphs  selected  from  seven  different  writers,  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty,  each  paragraph  calling  for  written  answers  to 
five  specific  questions.  While  this  test  proved  to  be  suggestive,  it 
"  was  found  somewhat  too  difficult."  The  overlapping  of  the  grades 
and  the  variations  among  schools  are  shown  in  detail.  The  recom- 
mendations include  a  specification  of  the  supervisory  values  of  test 
results,  a  suggestion  of  the  device  of  reclassifying  pupils  according 
to  specific  grade  abilities  for  brief,  intensive  drill  in  various  subjects 
until  they  are  brought  up  to  grade,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  educational  research. 

Part  III,  The  Vocational  Problem,  was  prepared  by  C.  A.  Prosser 
with  .the  assistance  of  W.  H.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince, 
Josephine  T.  Berry,  Mr.  Gsell,  an  advisory  committee  on  vocational 
education  consisting  of  20  citizens,  and  several  organizations.  The 
sttidy  extended  from  February  6  to  April  15,  1917,  and  was  made 
at  the  total  expense  of  $2,000.    The  topics  discussed  include:  Why 
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vocational  education  for  St.  Paul;  for  what  vocations  should  St 
Paul  give  training;  how  far  do  the  vocations  train" their  own  work- 
ers, and  how  far  do  the  St.  Paul  schools  meet  the  need  for  vocational 
training;  recommendations  as  to  training  needed;  recommendations 
as  to  types  of  school ;  and,  vocational  and  prevocational  training  for 
girls  and  young  women.  The  appendix  details  short-unit  vocational 
courses  for  men  and  for  women.  The  limits  of  the  published  report 
excluded  four  special  studies  which  were  filed  for  public  examination 
in  the  office  of  the  city  commissioner  of  education. 

Portland^  Oreg, — One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  accomplishments  in  school  systems  directly  traceable  to  earlier 
surveys.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  a  given  survey  has  been  delayed  so  long  as  to  permit  the 
announcement  of  the  adoption  of  a  few  of  the  recommendations 
growing  out  of  the  study.  The  "  Report  of  Supplementary  Survey 
of  Portland  Public  Schools,"  by  P.  W.  Horn,  April,  1917  (64  pp.), 
is  especially  interesting  as  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  a  previous 
survey.  This- investigation  was  made  "  in  behalf  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  city  school  board  jointly  "  in  the  month  of  April, 
the  investigator  spending  two  and  one-half  weeks  in  visiting  schools, 
inspecting  the  work  during  school  hours,  examining  written  work 
prepared  by  pupils,  and  interviewing  "  a  large  number  of  people  who 
had  views  to  express  in  regard  to  the  schools."  These  inquiries  were 
to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Portland  public  schools  with  special 
reference  to  their  advance  or  retrogression  since  the  survey  of  1913, 
which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Cubberley  and  a  considerable  staff  of 
assistants.  This  resurvey  finds  that  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Portland  schools  in  48  different  particulars.  In  two  respects  a  back- 
ward step  has  been  taken.  Twelve  of  the  original  recommendations 
which  have  not  yet  been  put  into  effect  should  be  acted  upon  favor- 
ably. Only  three  of  the  original  recommendations  it  probably  would 
not  be  wise  to  carry  out.  Eighteen  recommendations  are  reaffirmed 
or  added  in  line  with  the  original  reconunendations.  It  is  found  that 
"the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Portland  Schools  to-day 
are  distrust,  the  impossibility  of  building  up  a  better  teaching  corps 
under  present  legislation,  and  the  probability  of  limiting  the  school 
tax  levy  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar,  when  at  present  6.8  mills  is  needed.'' 

Bloomington^  Ind, — The  literature  of  educational  surveys  has  been 
permanently  enriched  by  the  publication  of  "A  Survey  of  a  Public 
School  System,"  by  Henry  Lester  Smith.  (Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  82, 1917,  804  pp.,  168 
tables,  16  figurea)  This  survey  was  undertaken  "with  the  two-fold 
view  of  determining  and  remedying  conditions"  by  using  so  far'as 
possible  the  local  resources  within  a  school  system  and  of  the  State 
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university  in  its  midst,  to  which  were  added  a  small  amount  of  out- 
side supervision  and  direction.  It  accordingly  stands  as  essentially 
a  cooperative  survey.  The  entire  period  covered  by  the  study  is  six 
years,  with  most  of  the  work  having  been  done  in  the  years  1912-13 
and  1913-14,  during  the  last  of  which  assistance  was  given  by  Gkorge 
D.  Strayer.  At  different  times  various  tests  were  given,  respectively, 
by  Clifford  W.  Stone,  E.  E.  Jones,  S.  A.  Courtis,  and  H.  G.  Childs. 
Theses  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  Indiana  University  were 
prepared  by  eight  graduate  students  who  worked  on  practical  school 
problems  in  the  city,  and  portions  of  five  of  these  studies  are  incor- 
porated in  this  publication.  As  to  the  practical  educational  value 
of  an  "  autosurvey,*'  the  author's  experience  warrants  him  "  in  pre- 
dicting a  survey  undertaken  by  the  teaching  corps  as  a  whole  will 
soon  reveal  to  the  superintendent  that  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  principals,  buildings  as  a  whole,  or  individual  teachers  will  sur- 
pass even  his  own  dream  of  what  could  be  accomplished." 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  readily  seen  from  the  list  of  topics  which 
are  treated :  The  community  and  the  plan  of  its  public  school  sur- 
vey; normal  progress,  retardation,  and  acceleration;  census,  enroll- 
ment, promotions,  failures,  withdrawals,  repetitions;  finances;  the 
course  of  study;  achievement  of  pupils;  teachers;  supervision  of  in- 
struction; school  buildings;  general  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions; criticisms  of  Bloomington  school  survey;  and  value  of  %  sur- 
vey similar  to  that  made  of  Bloomington.  In  view  of  the  dynamic 
character  of  an  educational  system  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  this  study  was  in  progress,  a  large  amount  of  the  material 
represents  the  accumulation  of  readjustments  which  the  school  au- 
thorities and  teaching  staff  were  enabled  to  put  into  practice  in 
the  succeeding  years.  This  enrichment  of  school  life  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  more  intelligent  direction  and  supervision  resulting 
from  the  progress  of  the  protracted  studies. 

Over  one-third  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils  as  measured  by  standard  tests,  withdrawals  and  fail- 
ures, and  correlation  of  rank  in  various  subjects.  The  tests  given  in 
arithmetic  include  the  Indianapolis,  Stone,  Courtis,  Haggerty  and 
Smith.  The  handwriting  was  measured  by  the  Thomdike  and  Ayres 
scales.  Spelling  was  tested  by  the  Buckingham,  Rice,  and  Courtis 
lists.  Composition  and  reading  were  measured  by  the  Courtis  tests 
in  English  composition  and  rates  of  reading.  Drawing  was  tested 
by  the  Thomdike  drawing  scale.  Bloomington  will  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  State-wide  application  of  the  Thomdike  visual  vo- 
cabulary test  and  understanding  of  sentences  test  which  were  given 
in  a  large  number  of  Indiana  towns. 
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In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  results  of  self-examinations  by  a 
small  school  system,  the  author  concludes  thus: 

Above  everything  else,  a  survey  of  the  Bloomlngton  type  results  in  iMUbi 
ultimately  the  surveyor's  attention  on  individual  pupils  and  their  performaiiees 
and  away  from  the  mass  performance.  The  result  is  that  individual  needs 
become  more  quickly  evident  and  consequently  more  quickly  ministered  to. 

Akrofhj  Ohio. — When  the  educational  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  organized  in  December,  191G,  it 
attempted  to  foster  the  widespread  interest  in  public-school  affain 
by  making — 

80  complete  a  study  of  the  school  system  as  to  make  possible  a  conmnmity  pro- 
gram of  education.    *    *    *    We  had  in  mind  what  is  best  for  the  young  people 

of  Akron  at  the  present  time,  and  what  the  line  of  growth  of  the  educatioiial 

system  should  be,  in  order  that  each  succeeding  group  of  children  be  pnqperly 

educated  to  fit  into  its  life  in  this  city. 


I 

I 


Horace  L.  Brittain,  director  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  researdi, 
Toronto,  Canada,  was  invited  to  conduct  the  survey.  He  was  assisted 
by  Thomas  L.  Hinckley,  of  his  bureau,  and  received  the  cordial  coop- 
eration of  the  local  authorities  and  school  staff.  On  July  10,  1917, 
he  presented  his  ^^  Beport  on  the  Schools  of  Akron,  Made  for  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce."  (2S4 
pp.,  37  tables,  numerous  graphs  and  photographs.) 

The  three  main  topics  included  in  the  study  are  the  raising  and 
administration  of  school  funds,  the  physical  plant  and  equipment, 
and  what  the  school  revenue  buys  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Akron. 
The  consideration  of  the  first  topic  presents  general  financial  facts,  \ 
financial  methods,  and  business  administration.  The  observation  of 
the  physical  plant  and  equipment  includes  sites  and  buildings,  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  lighting,  cloakrooms,  seating,  cleaning  of  rooms, 
and  a  school  building  policy  for  Akron.  The  answer  to  the  third 
topic  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  taught  in  the  public  schools; 
how  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  are  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools;  instruction  in  the  high  schools;  educational  administration 
and  supervision  of  instruction ;  educational  records  and  reports ;  pro- 
motion of  school  children;  retardation  and  overage;  elimination  of 
children ;  the  exceptional  child ;  medical  inspection  and  open- window 
rooms  in  the  schools;  the  academic  and  professional  training  of 
teachers,  their  working  day,  their  pay,  and  length  of  service;  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  school  and  the  conmiunity.  The  group  of 
47  findings  and  reconmiendations  is  presented  in  brief  (pp.  21-85). 
The  educational  conmiittee  resummarizes  the  results  of  the  study  on 
pages  5  to  12  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits 
accrue  to  the  school  system  as  early  as  possible. 

Elyriay  Ohio. — The  radical  character  of  the  changes  effecting  the 
economic  interests  and  the  composition  of  the  populaticHi  recently 
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r  appearing  in  some  of  our  smaller  cities,  and  the  consequent  bearing 
upon  educational  problems  are  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the 
**  Educational  Survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio,"  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  (Bulletin,  1918,  No. 
16,  pp.  300,  numerous  tables  and  figures).  The  survey  was  financed 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  received  the  cooperative  support 
of  the  school  officers  and  teachers.  The  field  work  was  under  the  di- 
i-ection  of  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  with  whom  was  associated  seven  other 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  five  persons  from  outside. 
Each  phase  of  the  school  system  and  its  activities  studied  was  as- 
signed to  a  specialist.  A  total  of  94  distinctive  reconmiendations 
grew  out  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of  the  following 
special  topics:  Administration  and  supervision;  school  buildings, 
high  school;  instruction  in  primary  grades;  instruction  in  intermedi- 
ate and  grammar  grades;  civic  education;  home  economics;  and 
vocational  education. 

Measurements  of  the  results  of  teaching  were  made  by  use  of  Hag- 
gerty's  test  for  reading  vocabulary,  the  Cleveland  survey  word  lists 
selected  from  Ayres's  spelling  scale,  Thorndike's  scale  for  quality  of 
penmanship.  Woody 's  (Series  B)  and  Stone's  scales  in  arithmetic 
A  novel  feature  in  the  study  of  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  is 
the  analvsis  of  "the  out-of -school  activities"  of  children  in  these 
four  grades.  The  tabulation  (pp.  138-139)  of  these  experiences 
under  home  work,  home  games,  vacation  activities,  and  books  read, 
furnishes  useful  guidance  for  correlation  with  the  usual  school  room 
activities.  The  occupational  analysis  of  the  high  school  population 
and  the  vocational  study  of  the  13  to  15  year  old  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  show  a  suggestive  extension  of  methods  appropriate 
to  the  study  of  vocational  problems. 

JanesvUlej  Wis. — Upon  the  invitation  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Janesville,  a  city  of  about  14,000  population,  a  survey  was  under- 
taken by  the  Wisconsin  State  department  of  education.  This  study 
offered  an  opportunity  "  to  present  in  organized  form  for  the  schools 
of  Wisconsin  the  views  of  the  State  department  on  city  school 
administration."  The  survey  was  organized  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  C.  P.  Gary,  the  active  direction  of  the  field  work  and  the 
preparation  of  the  report  being  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Theisen,  who 
was  assisted  by  H.  L.  Terry,  B.  R.  Buckingham,  H.  N.  Goddard, 
Amy  Bronsky,  Maybell  G.  Bush,  Annie  Reynolds,  J.  M.  Dorrans, 
Janet  R.  Rankin,  O.  S.  Rice,  A.  B.  Cook,  P.  W.  Dykema,  Lucy  D. 
Hale,  Cecile  W.  Flemming,  Benjamin  P.  James,  Edgar  F.  Riley, 
Frank  J.  Lowth,  and  students  in  several  normal  schools  who 
assisted  in  giving  and  scoring  the  tests  in  various  school  subjects. 
The  report^  ^An  Educational  Survey  of  Janesville,  Wis.,"  issued  by 
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C.  P.  Gary,  Madison,  Wis.,  1918  (329  pp),  does  not  include  all  tli« 
material  presented  to  the  board  of  education  in  connection  with  tb 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  published  report  is  organized 
so  as  to  present,  first,  the  problems  of  administration,  including  the 
problem  of  high-school  organization,  the  building  problem,  teachen 
and  salaries,  financing  the  school  system,  the  board  of  education.) 
census,  enrollment,  and  attendance;  and,  second,  the  problems  of 
instruction,  including  the  problem  of  industrial  education,  class- 
room instruction  in  elementary  schools,  high-school  instruction^ 
special  courses  and  instruction  in  special  subjects,  library  work,  time 
allotments  and  course  of  study,  measuring  results  in  school  subjects,  I 
supervision  of  instruction,  progress  and  classification  of  pupils,  pro-  \ 
visions  for  special  classes,  home  cooperation,  health  and  recreation.  | 
The  measurement  of  results  in  school  subjects  include :  TTie  Woody, ! 
Courtis,  and  Stone  reasoning  tests  in  arithmetic ;  the  Kansas  silent- 1 
reading  test  in  reading;  the  Ayres  and  Buckingham  tests  in  spelling; 
the  Thorndike  and  Ayres  scales  in  handwriting;  the  Hillegas,  Thorn- 
dike,  and  Trabue  scales  in  grading  the  composition  papers,  and  the 
Trabue  language  completion  tests  B  and  C. 

Columbia^  S.  C. — An  interesting  geographical  extension  of  the 
survey  movement  was  made  when  the  board  of  school  conunissioneis 
of  Columbia, 'S  C,  requested  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  study  of  its  public  schools. 
This  is  the  southeastemmost  city  of  the  Union  to  seek  the  benefits 
of  a  comparison  of  its  educational  activity  with  that  of  other  cities. 
The  report,  "  The  Public  Schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C-,"  Bulletin,  1918, 
No.  28  (192  pp.,  with  numerous  tables  and  figures),  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  sympathetic  and  constructive  type  of  educational  sur- 
veys. In  presenting  the  23  general  recommendations  growing  out 
of  its  labors,  the  committee  assigned  to  the  task  "  has  not  undertaken 
in  arbitrary  fashion  to  tell  Columbia  what  her  school  system  should 
be  nor  how  near  the  ideal  in  accomplishment  she  is  nor  how  far  away 
from  it.  This  committee  is  not  competent  to  define  the  ideal  school  ' 
system  nor  the  ideal  school  practice.  It  can,  however,  brin^jf  to  Co-  | 
lumbia's  attention  those  practices  which  are  held  by  other  com- 
munities, for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  the  best.'^  There  is  offered, 
accordingly,  "a  constructive  program,  the  inauguration  of  which 
should  properly  extend  over  a  period  of  years."  "  In  justice  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  fact  should  be  mentioned  that  from 
time  to  time  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  board  of  sdiool  conunis- 
sioners  he  has  suggested  many  of  the  things  which  this  committee 
recommends." 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  survey  appear  even  in  the  head- 
ings of  the  six  chapters  of  the  report,  most  of  which  are  phrased  in 
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the  form  of  suggestive  problems  and  arguments.  The  city  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  rise  of  the  public-school  systems;  are  the  schools  of 
Columbia  adequately  supported?  insufficient  maintenance  means 
meager  salaries  for  school  employees;  insufficient  maintenance  limits 
the  activities  attempted;  insufficient  maintenance  has  rendered  the 
supervision  inadequate;  the  holding  power  of  the  system  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  systems.  Some  aspects  of  instruction 
and  supervision  were  studied  by  means  of  standard  tests  in  spelling 
(Ayres)  and  in  arithmetic  (Courtis,  fundamentals,  and  Stone,  rea- 
sonings). The  data  record  interesting  and  important  contrasts  be* 
tween  the  white  and  the  colored  pupils.  The  survey  was  made  in 
1917  by  the  committee  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, including  four  specialists  of  the  bureau,  F.  F.  Bunker,  director; 
Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  J.  L.  RandaU,  and  H.  H.  Baish,  and  Supt.  C.  B, 
Gibson,  of  Savannah,  Gk. 

Wmston-Salem^  N.  G. — ^"A  Study  of  the  Winston-Salem  Schools," 
by  L.  A.  WiUiams  and  J.  H.  Johnston,  1918  (93  pp.),  is  a  larger 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  home-county  study  clubs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  which  led  the  authorities  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  Forsyth  County  to  desire  an  extended  survey  of  their 
schools.  The  educational  study  of  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem, 
contained  in  this  volume,  is  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  larger  system 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Forsyth  County  and  of  the 
industrial  situation  of  the  city.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  was 
made  in  February,  1917,  the  superintendent,  principals,  and  teachers 
cooperating  in  every  way  possible.  The  topics  of  the  report  include: 
Historical;  organization;  the  school  plant;  the  pupils;  the  teaching 
staff  and  supervisory  officers;  and  finances.  The  summary  of  the 
study  concludes  by  saying: 

The  superintendent  knows  that  all  these  difflcnltles  exist  He  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  them.  He  needs  more  money  and  a  larger  force  with  which 
to  handle  the  problem.  That  many  of  these  conditions  now  obtain  is  the 
fault  not  of  the  school  officials  but  of  a  too  small  banking  account  for  the 
schools. 

It  is  planned  to  have  this  study  continued  by  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  teaching  results  of  the  schools. 

Alton,  lU. — ^"A  survey's  finding  is  not  worth  much  that  could  be 
carried  out  at  once ;  it  furnishes  rather  a  goal  toward  which  we  can 
strive,  an  ideal  that  we  can  pursue."  With  this  expression  of  its 
belief  in  the  constructive  character  of  a  school  survey,  the  special 
committee  presented  on  April  29,  1918,  to  the  board  of  education, 
city  of  Alton,  111.,  the  29  '^  necessary  and  feasible  recommendations 
as  obtained  from  the  survey"  which  had  been  made  during  the 
school  year,  1917-18,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  John  W.  Withers 
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("  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Survey  of  the  Alton  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  pp.  88,  numerous  tables  and  figures).  The  cordial 
reception  of  the  report  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  record  of 
favorable  action  upon  10  of  these  recommendations  within  less  than 
a  month  thereafter. 

The  survey  staff  comprised  eight  assistant  superintendents  and 
other  school  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  each  of  whom  prepared 
the  reports  on  the  following  topics,  respectively:  Organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision;  teachers;  spirit;  methods  of  teachmg; 
relations  of  teachers  and  other  school  officers,  relations  of  teachers 
and  children;  course  of  study  and  school  supplies;  testing  of  the 
results  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools;  the  high  school;  the 
progress  of  children  through  the  grades;  and  finances.  One-third 
of  the  report  is  occupied  with  the  results  of  the  tests  employed  in 
six  subjects:  Arithmetic  (Courtis,  series  B,  and  No.  8,  series  A), 
reading  (Starch),  spelling  (Ayres),  written  English  (specially 
devised  to  trace  the  "growth  of  sentence  sense"),  handwiiting 
(Thomdike),  and  geography  (devised  by  Beavis  and  Branon,  as  a 
completion  test  for  the  measurement  of  minimum  geographic  knowl- 
edge of  elementary-school  children). 

Mownt  HoUy^  N.  J. — ^The  study  of  this  small  school  system  com- 
prising a  staff  of  40  teachers  and  1,110  pupils,  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education,  is  marked  by  a 
particular  interest  in  the  problems  of  supervision  and  teaching. 
"  The  lack  of  a  body  of  significant  school  records,  of  a  comparative 
sort  and  covering  a  period  of  years,  dealing  "  with  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems such  as  "  would  be  asked  by  a  board  of  education  and  used  by 
a  supervising  officer  in  a  continuous  self-survey  of  a  system  of 
schools,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school 
officials  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  as  an 
aid  to  increased  efficiency,  and  for  the  information  of  the  public'^ 
The  observational  part  of  the  survey,  made  in  February  and  in  May, 
1918,  was  conducted  by  A.  B.  Meredith  and  Z.  E.  Scott,  of  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  application  of  standard  tests  was 
made  by  Profs.  C.  H.  Elliott  and  C.  S.  Crow,  of  the  department  of 
education  of  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  the  account  of 
which  constitutes  three- fourths  of  the  report,  "  Survey  of  the  School 
System  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Northampton  Township"  (80  pp., 
with  numerous  tables  and  figures) .  The  tests  used  were :  English  com- 
position, in  the  grades  and  the  high  school  (Nassau  County  scale) ; 
handwriting  (Thomdike) ;  spelling  (Ayres  and  Buckingham)  ;  read- 
ing (Thomdike,  Alpha  2) ;  arithmetic  (Courtis,  series  B,  and  Stone, 
reasoning) ;  algebra,  in  first  year  high  school  (Holtz) ;  and  Latin, 
four  years  of  high  school  (Henmon).    The  report  closes  with  29 
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recommendations,  and  a  list  of  the  equipment  of  a  biological  labora- 
tory for  a  high  school  class  of  12  pupils. 

Des  Moines^  Iowcl. — ^The  applicability  of  survey  methods  to  specific 
problems  of  a  particular  part  of  a  school  system  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated in  the  ^^  Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines,''  by  Ervin 
E.  Lewis  (University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  87,  pp. 
64,  with  tables,  figures,  and  map).  The  problems  considered  in  this 
survey  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Are  new  high  schools  or  additions  to  present  buildings  needed?  If  so, 
how  many?    Where?    Whwi? 

2.  Are  different  kinds  of  high  schools  needed?  Should  Des  Moines  continue 
its  present  policy  of  cofflnopoUtan  high  schools,  or  should  special  kinds  of 
schools,  such  as  commercial,  technical,  or  trade  be  established? 

3.  Are  junior  or  six-year  high  schools  needed? 

4.  What  should  be  Des  Moines'  policy  with  reference  to  vocational  secondary 
education  during  the  next  decade? 

The  recommendations  offered  in  answer  to  these  questions  are  based 
on  the  results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  historical  development  of 
high  schools  in  the  city  and  a  comparison  of  Des  Moines  with  25 
other  cities  of  its  size.  A  clearer  perspective  is  gained  by  the  con- 
centration of  those  factors  involved  in  the  specific  problems.  The 
survey  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors,  sanctioned  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  directed  by  E.  E.  Lewis,  with  whom  was 
associated  a  committee  of  the  extension  division  and  the  college  of 
education  of  the  State  university,  as  well  as  assistants. 

Muscatine^  Iowa. — ^The  extent  to  which  the  problem  of  a  building 
program,  featured  in  several  recent  surveys,  can  be  carried  further 
into  a  stock  taking  of  all  the  school  plant  of  a  small  city  is  iUus- 
trated  in  the  "  Survey  of  the  School  Buildings  of  Muscatine,"  by  E.  J, 
Ashbaugh  (University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  41, 
pp.  38, 14  figs.).  By  means  of  Strayer's  score  card  for  school  build- 
ings, the  seven  large  grade  buildings,  as  weU  as  the  high-school  build- 
ing, were  scored  in  January,  1918,  by  two  members  of  the  survey  staff. 
It  was  found  that  the  conditions  of  buildings  and  grounds  were  22 
per  cent  "  good,"  21  per  cent  "  fair,"  and  57  per  cent  "  bad."  The 
findings  are  graphically  detailed  for  the  benefit  of  community  interest 
and  culminate  in  a  group  of  recommendations  ^  which  will  take  years 
to  complete." 

Patersonj  N.  J. — An  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  departments  of  education  in  higher  institutions  is 
found  in  the  survey  jof  the  public  schools  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1918  by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  de- 
partment of  educational  administration  of  teachers  college.  The 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  survey  were  by  George  D.  Strayer, 
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N.  L.  Engelhardt,  F.  W.  Hart,  and  E.  S.  Evenden.  The  details 
were  marked  out  in  the  practicmn  in  educational  administration  it 
the  college.  Four  major  studies  were  undertaken:  The  ability  of 
Paterson  to  pay  for  educational  advantages;  the  school  building 
plant;  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools;  tho 
teaching  staff  and  quality  of  instruction.  The  material  on  the  last 
topic  is  not  included  in  the  report  which  appears  in  the  ^^  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1918,^  (pp.  99-290). 

The  data  for  the  measurement  of  the  achievement  of  the  pupils 
were  gathered  between  March  14  and  April  10,  and  are  accepted 
as  being  comparable  with  the  results  of  other  surveys.  The  sub- 
jects measured  and  the  tests  given  were  composition  (Nassau  Comity 
supplement),  handwriting  (Thomdike),  spelling  (Ayres),  arithme- 
tic (Woody,  Stone  reasoning,  Courtis  fundamentals),  language 
(Trabue),  and  reading  (Thomdike,  alpha  2).  The  tests  were  so 
arranged  that  every  grade  and  every  child  in  the  regular  elementary 
schools  was  represented  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects. 

City  school  reports. — ^The  biennium  under  review  has  witnessed  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  educational  surveys  in  the 
form  of  the  reports  of  boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of 
schools.  The  following  are  a  group  of  reports  which  illustrate  the 
spread  of  the  survey  method  and  its  utilization  in  creating  a  more 
intelligent  public  who  support  and  patronize  the  schools : 

"A  Review  of  the  Rockford  (111.)  Public  Schools,  lOlS-lC,**  by 
Supt.  R.  6.  Jones  (126  pp.,  58  tables,  53  charts),  contains  informa- 
tion  which 


collected  and  organized  by  the  staff  in  the  schools  and  submitted  to  the  board 
of  education  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Its  purpose  Is  to  carry  to  tbe 
homes  of  this  city  information  concerning  the  physical  property,  the  coniculum, 
the  teaching  staff,  the  attendance,  some  measurable  results  In  teaching^  and 
other  matters  which  may  interest 

This  detailed  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  schools  was  put 
forth  with  the  hope  of  making  "  every  citizen  of  this  city  better  ac- 
quainted with  an  institution  in  which  he  is  a  stockholder."  Tests  of 
the  achievements  of  pupils  were  made  in  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  composition,  and  reading. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1916-17  "  of  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  by  Supt.  F.  L.  Whitney  (86  pp.,  35  tables,  39  charts),  "at- 
tempts to  give  those  more  directly  concerned  a  somewhat  detailed 
idea  of  the  present  conditions  obtaining  in  their  public  schools  and 
to  let  them  know  what  the  schools  are  attempting  to  do."  The  ma- 
terial is  arranged  under  these  topics:  Organization  and  administra- 
tion; physical  environment;  teaching  force;  pupil  accounting; 
quality  of  instruction*,  pupil  achievement;  and  school  costs.    Tests 
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of  pupil  achievement  were  made  in  first  grade  vocabulary,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  reading,  composition,  and  algebra. 

The  first  printed  "  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1912-1918," 
of  Rochester,  Minn.,  by  Supt.  H.  A.  Johnson  (208  pp.),  shows  how 
the  survey  movement  has  found  lodgment  in  this  rapidly  growing 
community. 

In  these  days  8<diool8  are  surveyed,  tested,  and  measured ;  but  so  many  times 
this  is  done  hurriedly  and  by  outsiders.  In  many  cases  the  results  can  not  help 
but  lack  in  thoroughness.  For  the  past  five  years  our  schools  have  been  con- 
stantly surveyed  by  the  superintendent,  working  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
his  teachers. 

The  effort  to  secure  a  definite  measurement  of  the  eflSciency  of  their 
schools  led  the  superintendent  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  City-School  Circular,  1915- 
16,  No.  21,  offering  "some  suggestive  points  for  superintendents  in 
the  smaller  cities  who  are  surveying  their  own  schools."  The  material 
accumulated  (pp.  31-141)  includes  tests  in  reading,  errors  in  English, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  arithmetic,  spelling,  age-grade,  retarda- 
tion, and  acceleration,  promotion,  etc.  Mr.  W.  F.  Miller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  cooperated  in  giving  the  tests  from  which  were 
derived  the  "  cause  and  effect  and  analogies  tests." 

This  report  we  hope  will  be  studied  by  every  school  patron  into  whose  hands 
It  may  fall.  It  answers  many  questions  which  have  been  asked  again  and 
again.  The  tabulations  will  be  thrown  on  a  screen  at  teachers'  and  parents' 
meetings,  so  that  every  parent  may  learn  their  significance. 

Supt.  H.  O.  Dietrich,  of  Kane,  Pa.,  is  utilizing  a  novel  mono- 
graphic method  of  reporting  the  results  of  self -surveys  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  The  board  of  education  of  Kane  has  issued  the  following 
series  of  documents:  (1)  Estimates  or  positivism.  Which?  April, 
1917  (16  pp.)>  reporting  tests  in  spelling,  handwriting,  and  arithme- 
tic; (2)  Child  Accounting  for  the  Schools  of  Kane,  Pa.,  June,  1917 
(8  pp.,  7  tables) ;  (3)  The  Child.  Where  is  He?  October,  1917. 
(8  pp.) ;  (4)  Education  in  Dollars  and  Cents,  March,  1918  (16  pp.) ; 
(5)  Does  it  Pay?  April,  1918  (15  pp.),  containing  15  exhibits  from 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  (6)  Suggestions  for  Teach- 
ers, June,  1918  (24  pp.),  dealing  with  the  course  of  study.  In  1916 
he  published  "An  Evidence,  the  Curwensville  Schools"  (23  pp.), 
which  was  a  report  modeled  on  these  lines. 

Supt.  Ernest  C.  Witham,  in  the  "  School  Report  of  the  Town  of 
Southington,  Conn.,"  in  1916,  summarized  the  progress  of  the  four 
previous  years,  offered  a  program  for  the  future,  and  informed  his 
constituency  on  such  matters  as  retardation  and  results  of  tests  in 
English  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  improvement 
of  teachers  while  in  service.  In  his  report  for  1917,  with  an  increase 
in  graphic  and  tabular  presentations,  he  again  exhibits  the  (\ii&lit^ 
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of  instruction  in  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  English  composition, 
spelling,  handwriting,  algebra,  and  shows  the  holding  power  of  the 
high  school. 

"The  Mirror;  As  We  See  Ourselves''  (28  pp.)j  was  issued  by 
Supt.  Frederick  S.  Camp  as  a  partial  "  autosurvey  "  for  the  period, 
September,  1916,  to  February,  1918,  as  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
supervisor  of  tests  and  standards  of  the  public  schools  of  Stamford, 
Conn.  It  includes  an  eighth  grade  study,  grade  progress  table,  time 
allotment,  distribution  of  marks  in  eighth  grade  and  high  schools, 
graphic  exhibit  of  school  buildings  and  premises,  results  of  tests  in 
handwriting  and  eighth  grade  composition,  and  a  report  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  supervisor  of  tests  and  standards. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEYS. 

Vocational  education,  as  a  specific  problem  as  well  as  an  element  in 
school  situations,  has  received  attention  during  the  biennium  in  both 
special  and  general  surveys.  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
by  Congress  in  February,  1917,  brought  to  a  Nation-wide  conclusion 
the  first  definite  formative  developments  of  the  vocational  type  of 
education,  and  fixed  the  program  for  its  extension. 

The  original  edition  of  the  repgrt  of  the  Minneapolis  Survey  for 
Vocational  Education,  published  on  January  1,  1916,^  being  soon 
exhausted,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  issued  as  "the  finished 
y  result  of  the  survey  ^  under  the  title  of  "  Vocational  Education  Sur- 
vey of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,"  made  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1917,  Bulletin,  Whole  No.  199,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Series,  No.  1  (pp.  582,  25  chapters,  4  appendices,  20  tables,  8 
charts). 

Indiana. — ^Four  of  the  surveys  for  vocational  education  growing 
out  of  the  vocational  education  law  passed  in  February,  1918,  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature,  have  appeared  within  the  biennium.  This  series 
of  surveys  is  unique  in  that  it  attempts,  under  State  authority  joined 
with  local  cooperation,  to  provide  a  State-wide  program  built  up 
out  of  the  results  of  surveys  of  well -selected  communities.  The  State 
board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act, 
organized  a  vocational  division,  placed  in  charge  of  W.  F.  Book, 
deputy  superintendent,  with  whom  later  were  associated  A.  M.  Smith, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  agricultural  education,  Adelaide  S,  Baylor, 
special  agent  to  supervise  domestic  science,  and  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
special  agent  for  vocational  research.  The  underlying  purpose  of  all 
these  surveys  was — 

to  ascertain  from  a  study  of  the  industries  of  a  particular  community  the 
facts  that  would  be  needed  to  outline  an  efficient  and  economic  program  of 

^  See  Report  of  the  CommiBSlonec  ot  E^ucaXVon  tc^t  tUe  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1916,  VoL  I, 
pp.  16^-167. 
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Tocational  training  for  that  community,  and  to  ascertain  from  a  study  of  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  of  the  community  how  far  the  vocational 
needs  of  that  conununity  were  already  being  met  by  existing  agencies.  The 
ultimate  purpose  was  to  suggest  a  definite  program  for  organizing  and  develop- 
ing vocational  education  in  the  particular  city  or  district  covered  by  the 
survey — 

and  thus  '^  some  definite  help  might  also  be  obtained  for  solving  the 
problem  of  providing  an  efficient  scheme  of  vocational  training  for 
the  State  as  a  whole." 

The  "  Report  of  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation," December  1,  1916  (686  pp.,  41  tables,  61  illustrations),  yras 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  board 
of  education  of  Richmond,  and  Indiana  University,  assisted  by  an 
extensive  local  survey  committee  of  61  members  under  the  dii«ection 
of  Robert  J.  Leonard,  of  the  university.  The  field  work  extended 
from  February  1  to  May  16,  1916.  Occupational  information  con- 
cerning the  forms  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  household  employ- 
ment, juvenile  employment,  and  home  and  school  gardening  is  col- 
lected in  detail,  and  the  present  provisions  of  the  schools  to  meet 
these  needs  are  set  forth.  Part  IV  presents  the  methods  of  the 
survey  and  the  forms  and  schedules  used  in  making  type  studies. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Evansville,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation," January  1, 1917,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow  (510  pp.,  66  tables, 
4  charts) ,  with  the  assistance  of  a  local  survey  committee  of  12  mem- 
bers and  the  cooperation  of  23  organizations,  was  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  Evansville  board  of  education  to  the 
State  board  of  education  "  to  make  a  survey  of  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville, looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  day  vocational  school," 
$2,800  being  appropriated  for  the  work.  The  occupational  analyses 
present  the  situation  in  furniture  and  woodworking  industries,  build- 
ing trades,  cigar  factories,  dressmaking,  flour  mills,  garment  making, 
gas  engine  manufacturing,  hospitals  and  nurses,  laundries,  machinist 
trade,  plow  manufacturing,  potteries,  printing,  railroad  shop,  retail 
stores,  stove  manufacturing,  vehicle  manufacturing,  gardening,  and 
general  agriculture.  The  resources  of  the  schools  and  libraries  for 
vocational  purposes  are  included.  Special  attention  is  called  in  Part 
VIII  to  the  vocational  needs  of  colored  people. 

The  "Report  of  the  Jeflferson  County  Survey  for  Vocational 
Education,"  January  1,  1917  (86  pp.),  was  made  by  a  survey  com- 
mittee of  13  members,  including  State  and  local  representatives, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  F.  Book,  and  contains  the  material  of  the 
survey  conducted  during  the  months  of  June  to  December,  1916. 
This  study  followed  four  main  interests,  which  are  represented  in 
the  organization  of  the  report,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  economic  sitnation,  setting  forth  important  facts  pertainla^  tA  \3ol^ 
location,  history,  and  industries  of  the  county,  the  c\iQitac\i»e  %xi<^  «sX»qX  ^\. 
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land  and  other  property  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  work;  (2)  the  sUte 
of  husbandry  In  the  county;  (8)  financial  resources  of  the  county  and  agenda 
for  rural  betterment;  (4)  the  status  and  work  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
county. 

The  "Report  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Survey  for  Yocationil 
Education,"  January  1,  1917  (Vol.  I,  400  pp.,  31  tables,  4  charts), 
was  prepared  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  who  was  aided  by  a  State 
survey  committee  of  28, members  and  23  cooperative  agencies  in  the 
city.  One-half  of  the  fund  of  $7,000  for  the  expense  of  the  surrey 
was  contributed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  one-half  by 
the  Indiana  board  of  school  commissioners.  The  field  work  was 
begun  on  July  5,  1916.  The  Indianapolis  survey,  where  possible, 
is  diflferentiated  from  the  other  surveys  chiefly  in  emphasis — 

by  the  effort  to  present  process  analyses  by  industries,  to  summarize  the  resolti 
of  the  survey  in  analysis  charts  of  occupations,  to  consummate  trade  agreementB; 
and  to  regard  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  vocational  needs  of  bojB 
and  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  of  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  following  tables  of  agreement  were  entered  into :  A  two-year 
part-time  agreement  for  instruction  in  salesmanship,  by  four  firms; 
a  continuation  school  agreement  for  instruction  in  salesmanship,  by 
four  firms ;  agreement  for  a  two-year  day  course  in  woodworking,  by 
16  employers;  a  three-year  compulsory  evening  continuation  school 
agreement  for  plumber's  apprentices,  by  60  employers;  agreement 
for  a  two-year  day  course  in  sheet-metal  work;  and  for  a  one-year 
part-time  course  for  girls  who  wish  to  become  telephone  operators 
is  pending. 

Wilmington,  Del. — ^"Industrial  Education  in  Wibnington,  Dela- 
ware" (Bulletin,  1918,  No.  25,  pp.  102,  67  tables)  is  the  report  of  a 
survey  made  by  Fred  C.  Whitcomb  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  It  forms  "  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  con- 
structive educational  survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware,"  undertake 
.  /  ^y  ^1^^  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Delaware  Edu- 
^  cational  Cooperation  Association.  The  purpose  of  the  effort  was 
to  correlate  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  schools,  of  the  industries, 
and  of  the  provisions  for  industrial  education  in  both  schools  and 
industries,  into  a  constructive  program.  The  field  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  period  from  November,  1915,  to  January, 
1916,  use  being  made  of  the  six  forms,  reproduced  in  the  appendix. 
The  study  is  characterized  by  the  special  attention  given  to  the  13 
or  14  year  old  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  approach  made  to  the 
problem  of  vocational  education  found  in  recent  surveys. 

After  stating  the  local  features  of  education  and  employment  legis- 
lation aflfecting  minors,  the  report  presents  its  mat^ad  under  the 
following  topics:  A  study  of  certain  groups  of  public  school  pupils; 
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a  study  of  the  industries ;  youn^  people  in  the  industries ;  educational 
needs  of  workers,  and  present  educational  opportunities;  sugges- 
tions for  a  program  of  industrial  education. 

Fort  Dodge^  lowcu — ^In  " The  Boy  and  the  School,  a  Partial  Suney 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,"  August  16, 1917  (19  pp., 
Bulletin  82,  engineering  extension  department,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture),  Edward  T.  Snively  undertakes  to  discover  in  this  typi- 
cal town,  located  in  an  agricultural  community — 

the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  boys  leave  the  schools  of  our  city  before  com- 
pleting the  course ;  in  what  grades  the  greatest  number  of  boys  drop  out ;  what 
they  do  after  leaving  school ;  what  their  earning  capacity  Is ;  and  what  readjust- 
ments should  be  made  in  our  present  courses  of  study  to  make  them  meet,  even 
more  fully  than  they  are  now  doing,  the  needs  of  our  boys  and  of  the  community. 

The  data  studied  include  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades,  in  the  autumn  of  1909  in  order  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  them  educationally  and  vocationally  by  the  time  of  the  study, 
which  was  made  in  February,  1916. 

Corrmiercidl  education  surveys. — ^That  a  survey  should  "  present  a 
program  for  development "  is  illustrated  in  the  studies  made  of  com- 
mercial education  in  Missouri  (1916)  and  in  New  Mexico  (1917). 
^  They  had  their  origin  in  the  rush  of  the  commercial  teachers  of 
each  State  to  inaugurate  a  constructive  and  comprehensive  program 
of  State- wide  standardization  of  commercial  education  "  and  were 
authorized  by  the  commercial  departments  of  the  State  teachers' 
associations.  A  summary  of  the  methods,  scope,  and  findings  of 
the  studies  is  contained  in  the  '^  Signified  Results  of  Missouri  and' 
New  Mexico  Commercial  Education  Surveys,"  by  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
School  Review,  February,  1918  (pp.  73-84),  who  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  each  State.  Questionnaire  data  were  col- 
lected and  summarized  under  these  topics:  Qualifications  of  com- 
mercial teachers;  equipment  of  commercial  departments;  business 
curriculum;  courses  of  study;  educational  measurements. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

North  Dakota. — On  August  4,  1916,  the  newly  created  North  Da- 
kota board  of  regents  invited  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  assist 
the  board  in  making  a  survey  of  the  State  educational  institutions  as 
required  by  a  recently  enacted  law.  The  survey  commission,  selected 
jointly  by  the  commissioner  and  the  board,  included  William  T.  Baw- 
den,  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  and  Liotus  D.  Coffman.  The  field  work  was 
begun  November  1, 1916.  Approximately  100  days  were  spent  in  the  • 
field  studying  the  State  institutions,  including  the  imiversity,  the 
agricultural  college,  and  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City.  The 
final  preparation  of  the  report  in  June,  1916,  undertook  to  handle  the 
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findings  and  recommendations  so  as  to  realize  the  desire  of  the  board 
for  "  a  comprehensive,  constructive  report,  looking  toward  the  future 
development  of  a  sound,  progressive  State  policy  for  higher  educa-  I 
tion  rather  than  a  mere  critical  analysis  of  any  defects  that  might 
be  found  to  exist." 

"  State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  North  Dakota,  a  Re- 
port to  the  North  Dakota  State  Board  of  Begents  of  a  Survey  made 
under  the  Direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion," Bulletin,  1916,  No.  27  (202  pp.,  56  tables,  26  figures),  presents 
the  report  under  the  following  topics:  The  State  of  North  Dakota; 
brief  outline  of  educational  needs,  as  indicated  by  character  and  re- 
sources of  the  State;  the  University  of  North  Dakota;  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College ;  function  of  the  university  and  agricul- 
tural college ;  department  of  education  at  the  university  and  the  agri- 
cultural college ;  the  State  normal  schools ;  the  State  school  of  forestry 
and  the  State  school  of  science;  the  State  library  conunission;  sta- 
tistical comparisons;  comparison  of  courses  and  classes  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  agricultural  college,  and  summary  of  reconrunendations 
This  survey  is  an  addition  to  those  which  have  more  recently  been  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  proper  correlation  along  functional  lines.  In 
considering  the  arrangements  for  instruction,  attention  is  called  to 
the  contrary  effects  of  the  "  vertical "  and  the  "  horizontal "  spread 
in  classes  and  courses.  North  Dakota  being  essentially  a  rural  and 
agricultural  State,  the  determination  of  its  educational  needs  are 
most  effectively  stated  (p.  26).  The  interpretation  of  these  needs  is 
made  clearer  by  the  12  presuppositions  which  precede  (p.  170)  the  40 
recommendations  which  are  made  to  the  State  board  of  regents. 

University  of  Nevada, — On  February  17,  1917,  the  Conunissiono* 
of  Education  presented  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  University  of 
Nevada  conducted  under  his  direction,  as  provided  by  the  action  of 
the  Educational  Survey  Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of 
1915  of  that  State.  The  work  of  the  survey  was  done  by  Samuel  P. 
Capen  and  Edwin  B.  Stevens.  The  labors  of  this  committee  extended 
during  the  last  five  months  of  1916.  In  studying  the  institution  and 
preparing  the  material  which  was  published  as  the  "Report  of  a 
Survey  of  the  University  of  Nevada,"  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  19  (184  pp., 
30  tables,  13  figures,  25  maps,  with  numerous  tables  in  the  appendix), 
the  survey  was  attentive  to  the  four  basal  criticisms  indicating  unrest 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  operations  of  the  institution.  The  in- 
stitution's relation  to  partisan  politics  seemed  to  be  "  the  root  of  all 
the  evil."  The  detailed  topical  studies,  which  follow  in  many  respects 
the  surveys  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, offer  contributions  to  the  field  of  university  administration. 
The  specific  topics  considered  include:  The  University  of  Nevada 
and  public  sentiment*,  government  and  control  of  the  University  of 
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^  Nevada;  higher  education  in  Nevada  and  the  factors  which  condi- 

^  tion  it;  the  University  of  Nevada  and  the  public  service;  standards 

?  and  the  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  the  University  of  Nevada ; 

ft  educational  administration  of  the  university ;  training  and  experience 
of  the  faculty;  work  and  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staff;  costs; 

.  organization  and  needs  of  separate  divisions  of  the  uinversity.    The 

•  committee  finally  conceives  of  an  ideal  for  a  university  in  such  a 

i  State  which  is  thus  described : 

Id  view  of  a  smaU  population  and  Insistent  local  needs,  the  institution  would 
devote  itself  solely  to  the  education  and  service  of  the  citizens  of  Its  own  State. 
It  would  consist  of  but  few  colleges  and  departments.  Exclusive  of  a  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  designed  to  give  facilities  for  liberal  culture  and  pure  schol- 
arship to  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  them  (and  the  number  should  in- 
crease as  fast  as  possible),  it  would  offer  technical  and  professional  courses  only 
In  lines  contributory  to  the  major  vocations  of  the  State.  It  would  recognize  a 
special  obligation  to  provide  enough  trained  teachers  to  Insure  to  the  State  an 
evenly  served  and  effective  public  school  system.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
students  in  residence,  it  would  be  a  small  institution.  It  would,  indeed,  regard 
its  small  size  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  enabling  it  to  give  to  those  who  frequent 
it  a  more  intimate  oversight,  a  more  intensive  training  than  are  commonly 
afforded  in  very  large  institutions.  It  would  seek  a  national  reputation  for  the 
highest  exceUence  in  those  few  departments  which  the  special  needs  of  its  con- 
stituency have  called  into  being.  It  would  press  for  means  to  secure  men  and 
equipment  to  win  such  a  reputation.  It  would  convince  the  State  of  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  this  program,  of  the  bigness  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 
It  would  reinforce  its  appeal  by  making  itself  the  State's  center  of  inquiry  and 
distribution  for  aU  forms  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  health,  the  material  in- 
terests, the  intellectual  and  social  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

University  of  Kentucky, — ^In  January,  1917,  the  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, acting  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Kentucky  adopted  in  the  preceding  month, 
appointed  an  investigating  committee  of  the  board  to  report  in  the 
following  June  upon  the  propriety  of  consolidating  the  two  colleges 
of  engineering  and  the  conditions  involving  the  "  discontent  among 
the  alumni  and  student  body  toward  the  existing  administration." 
This  committee  called  to  its  aid  a  survey  commission  comprising 
Thomas  F.  Kane  and  Charles  M.  McConn,  with  Kendrick  C.  Bab- 
cock  as  consulting  member,  two  of  whom  spent  20  days  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  third  visiting  it  at  four  diflferent  times.  The  "  Report 
of  the  Survey  Commission,"  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
July,  1917  (pp.  7-76,  with  a  later  report  for  prolonged  consideration 
of  future  policy,  pp.  77-92),  includes  also  the  report  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee.  The  work  of  the  survey  commission  undertook  to 
formulate  principles  by  which  practices  found  current  in  the  institu- 
tion could  be  judged  accordingly.  This  study  is  necessarily  local  and 
descriptive,  using  so  far  as  possible  many  contributions  of  the  sur- 
veys of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of  Washington 
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for  comparative  standards.  Because  of  the  ];)eciiliar  situatiop  in-j 
volved  this  study  is,  for  surveys,  unusually  frank  and  personal  Oil 
the  69  recommendations  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees,  all  but  qm 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Iowa  State  TeaxiherfP  College. — The  "Report  of  an  Inside  Sur- 
vey" (Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  April,  1917,  \\% 
pp.,  12  tables,  5  maps,  and  views,  and  Supplement  of  the  Report,  by 
President  H.  H.  Seerley)  is  the  result  of  the  "protective  measure^ 
adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  after  the 
institution  had  "  been  surveyed  and  surveyed  by  legislative  commit- 
tees. State  boards,  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  foundations  and  by  self-appointed  individuals  notably 
curious,  honest  investigation  and  otherwise."  The  "  inside  survey  ^ 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  faculty,  between 
March  1  and  June  1,  1917,  with  the  understanding  "  that  it  must  be 
conducted  from  a  different  standpoint  and  with  a  different  purpose" 
than  the  previous  attempts.  A  committee  of  three  laymen  was  desig- 
nated "  to  read  the  report  in  manuscript "  and  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  facts  therein  stated  were  true.  An  effort  was  made  to  follow 
the  survey  outlines  projected  by  the  committee  on  normal  school 
standards  and  surveys  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Normal 
School  Presidents  and  Principals  in  1917;^  but,  it  was  soon  found 
that  a  report  limited  to  the  points  therein  designated  would  not 
adequately  represent  "the  motives,  purposes,  undertakings,  evalua- 
tions, expenditures,  requirements,  capabilities  and  accomplishments" 
of  the  college. 

The  introductory  sections  (pp.  5-39)  were  prepared  by  H.  H. 
Seerley.  The  report  presents  the  findings  of  the  several  subconmiit- 
tees  on  the  following  eleven  topics:  The  organization  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College;  the  curriculums  offered;. length  of  time  of 
the  several  curriculums;  entrance  requirements;  graduation  require- 
ments and  numbers;  special  subjects;  the  training  school;  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  faculty;  salaries,  teaching  hours,  student 
hours,  cost  per  student  hour;  accounting  and  costs;  normal  school 
costs. 

Illinois  colleges. — In  order  to  "  discover  such  facts  as  would  en- 
lighten the  church  boards  of  education  upon  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  colleges  and  inform  the  colleges  of  their  relation  to 
each  other,"  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education,  comprising 
the  boards  of  education  of  18  denominations,  authorized  **A  statisti- 
cal survey  of  Illinois  colleges,"  by  Warren  Brown,  survey  secretary, 

March  16, 1917,  Chicago,  111.  (78  pp.).    The  data  used  in  the  survey 

^ — — - — 

1  See  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Bducation  Aasoclatloii,  Portland,  On^, 
1917,  pp.  889-387. 
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were  collected  between  September,  1916,  and  February,  1917,  through 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  council.  Statistical  and  graphic  representa- 
tion is  given  of  the  density  of  population  of  Illinois,  geographic 
source  of  students,  educational  source  of  students,  religious  source 
of  students,  source  of  students  socially;  the  overlapping  of  college 
territories;  religious  instruction;  attendance  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents; professional  distribution  of  graduates. 

Something  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  involving  higher 
education  in  Illinois  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  this  State  there 
are  "  37  institutions  in  addition  to  the  junior  colleges  "connected  with 
high  schools  competing  for  patronage  from  the  graduates  of  the  four- 
year  high  schools."  The  questionnaire  returns  from  2,543  fresh- 
men, about  two-fifths  of  all  the  liberal  arts  freshmen  in  the  State, 
show  the  following  interesting  results  as  to  the  reasons  why  they 
select  particular  institutions: 

Per  cent. 

Educational  standards  of  the  institution 27.0 

Location  of  college  near  home 23.0 

Influence  of  other  students 11.  0 

Opportunities  for  self-support  during  course 7. 3 

Influence  of  college  alumni 6. 8 

Church  connection  (same  denomination) 5.6 

Family  or.  relatives  connected  with  college 5.5 

Religious  life  of  institution 5. 5 

Social  and  athletic  life  of  the  college 5.1 

Influence  of  field  worker  for  college 2. 5 

University  of  Pittsbiurgh. — In  order  to  secure  a  clearer  vision  of 
the  institutional  functions  which  the  university  could  serve  in  its 
local  community,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh instituted  a  survey  in  1916  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years.  The  wide  ramifications  to  which  this  study  led 
and  the  increasing  complexity  in  which  a  university  and  its  com- 
munity stand  mutually  related  led  to  the  publication  of  "A  New 
Basis  for  Social  Progress,"  by  William  C.  White  and  Louis  J.  Heath, 
December,  1917  (221  pp.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York).  This 
volume  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  formulate  principles  for  educa- 
tional reorganization  which  shall  bring  about  a  more  efficient  co- 
ordination of  the  vocational  needs  of  a  modem  community  ^nd  the 
educational  agencies  within  the  community  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
those  needs.  Present-day  failures  in  education  and  in  other  human 
interests  are  traced  chiefly  to  a  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  which 
can  come  about  only  through  continued  analysis  of  conditions. 
Each  community  is  living  out  a  special  characteristic  life  that  needs 
to  be  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  entire  educational  system  will  be  possible  by  abolishing  the 
arbitrary  lines  drawn  between  the  present  branches  of  knowledge, 
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which  are  articolated  into  courses  of  study,  and  to  allow  for  a  ^  de- 
partmentalization "  of  knowledges  with  reference  both  to  students' 
capacity  and  community  needs.  To  this  end,  the  authors  propose 
'^  a  municipal  foundation  for  the  study  and  advancement  of  com- 
munity education,"  with  a  bureau  of  analysis,  a  bureau  of  statistics, 
and  a  bureau  of  supply.  This  foundation  would  carry  on  a  continu- 
ous survey  of  community  needs  and  community  schooling,  corre- 
lating the  latter  on  a  unit  plan  for  the  community.  Among  the  gen- 
eral recommendations,  it  is  proposed  that  such  a  foundation  for  the 
Pittsburgh  community  be  placed  in  residence  at  the  Universitj  of 
Pittsburgh. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION, 

A  monumental  effort  to  encompass  a  survey  involving  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  about  one-tenth  of  our  population  is  permanently 
recorded  in  "  Negro  Education :  A  Study  of  the  Private  and  Higher 
Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States,"  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones,  specialist  in  the  education  of  racial  groups,  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  two  volumes,  1917  (Vol.  I,  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  38, 
pp.  411,  8  tables,  3  maps,  40  plates  of  illustrations;  Vol.  II,  Bulletin, 
1916,  No.  39,  704  pp.,  31  maps,  1  diagram).  This  important  study 
grew  from  a  suggestion  made  in  November,  1912,  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  which  provided  most  of  its  expense,  and  was 
conducted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  regular  staff  of  surveyors  associated  with  the 
director  included  Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Walter  B.  Hill,  and  Ocea  Tay- 
lor. Special  assignments  were  completed  by  William  Hill,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Jones,  G.  S.  Dickerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Albertson,  Ogden 
Purves,  John  H.  Jinks,  and  Messrs.  Bebbington  and  Higson,  char- 
tered accountants  of  New  York.  Cooperation  was  extended  by  the 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  15  Southern  States 
involved,  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  surveyed,  and  by  the  various 
supporting  boards  and  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  formulated  in  terms  of  a  long-felt 
and  widespread  need  for  accurate  information  that  would  enable  one 
to  decide  "  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  appeals  for 
money  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  institu- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  Negro."  In  realizing  its  original 
aim  of  recording  an  "  evaluation  of  the  private  schools  "  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  the  study  makes  a  most  important  contri- 
bution towards  stabilizing  and  protecting  this  necessary  educational 
philanthropy. 

The  scope  of  the  survey,  accordingly,  included:  (1)  All  private 
schools  for  colored  people,  whether  elementary  or  higher;  (2)  all 
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(\   schools  above  the  elementary  grades,  whether  public  or  private, 
c  Keports  are  made  on  790  individual  schools  &nd  institutions,  of 
:  which  625  are  private  schools,  28  State  institutions,  64  public  high 
:  schools,  3  city  normal  schools,  27  county  training  schools,  and  43 
^  special  institutions   (arranged  geographically  in  Volume  II).     A 
»l3  "  backgroimd  "  for  the  private  and  higher  institutions  was  found  in 
'.:  the  public  school  system  for  Negroes.    The  information  presented 
3    concerning  each  school  includes:  Characterization  of  the  school; 
:    ownership  and  control;  attendance;  teachers  and  workers;  organi- 
5    zation;  financial;  plant;  and  recommendations.    Three  years  were 
required  to  complete  the  undertaking ;  two,  the  school  years  of  1913- 
14   and   1914-15,  being  spent  in   the   field   work   obtaining   facts 
through  personal  visits  to  the  institutions  described ;  and  one,  1915- 
16,  to  revisits  and  other  verification  of  the  data  and  the  preparation 
of  the  report.    A  striking  feature  of  the  study  is  the  attempt  to 
support  the  qualitative  evaluation  by  measurement.    "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  it  was  found  that  the  best  available  measure  of 
public-school  facilities  was  the  relation  between  teachers'  salaries,  as 
given  by  the  State  superintendents,  and  the  population  6  to  14  years 
of  age,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  census.    Salaries    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
are  the  most  accurately  reported  of  all  the  school  facts."    This  ratio 
as  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  wliite  and  colored  children  was 
determined  for  each  county  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Del- 
aware, Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Virginia. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  vast  material  collected  on  Negro 
education  is  presented  in  Volume  I  under  these  topics :  General  sur- 
vey; public  school  facilities;  secondary  education;  college  and  pro- 
fessional education;  preparation  of  teachers;  industrial  education; 
rural  education ;  ownership  and  control ;  educational  funds  and  asso- 
ciations ;  financial  accounts  and  student  records ;  buildings  and  grounds 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Albertson;  history  of  Negro  education,  by 
George  S.  Dickerman;  and  freedmen's  aid  societies,  1861-1871,  by 
Julius  H.  Parmelee.  The  appendix  contains  eight  extensive  tables 
of  statistics  of  Negro  schools. 

Having  performed  its  difficult  task  of  discrimination,  expressed  in 
the  constructive  policy  of  recommendations  regarding  individual 
institutions,  the  study  offers  a  large  program  of  educational  values 
in  reorganization,  in  its  proposal  of  a  committee  representing  the 
various  religious  denominations  to  act  wisely  in  the  development  of 
properly  distributed  and  graded  higher  institutions,  which  should 
include  two  universities,  three  colleges,  and  junior  colleges  in  12 
States  for  the  Negro  race. 
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FOREIGN  SURVEYS. 

• 

Saskatchewan^  Canada. — ^"  A  Survey  of  Education  in  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan,  Canada:  A  Report  to  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,"  by  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural 
school  practice,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Begina, 
1918  (183  pp.,  8  maps,  81  figs.,  32  tables,  and  additional  tables 
and  appendix),  is  a  unique  contribution  to  survey  literature.  Pre- 
liminary discussion  as  to  the  need  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  Saskatchewan  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  needed 
reorganization  led  to  an  order  in  council  on  Jime  7,  1917,  for  an  edu- 
cational survey.  "  This  is  probably  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
a  Government  extending  an  invitation  to  a  citizen  in  the  employ  of 
another  country  to  direct  the  study  of  its  school  system."  The  active 
field  work  was  extended  during  three  months  from  August  to  No- 
vember, 1917.  The  director  of  the  survey  was  assisted  on  special 
topics  by.W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Cordial  cooperation  was  extended  by  various  provincial 
officials,  officers,  and  teachers,  and  the  public  education  league. 

The  topics  presented  include:  Saskatchewan,  the  land  and  people; 
fundamental  educational  needs  as  indicated  by  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  Province;  the  present  educational  system;  school 
organization  and  administration;  school  inspection  and  professional 
supervision ;  school  population,  enrollment  and  attendance ;  organiza- 
tion and  adaptability  of  the  rural  schools;  consolidation  of  rural 
schools ;  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  for  adults ;  city, 
town,  and  village  schools;  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes;  the 
teaching  staff;  the  normal  schools;  vocational  education;  separate 
schools;  schools  in  non-English  communities;  the  examination  sys- 
tem ;  school  hygiene  and  health  inspection ;  school  support,  what  the 
Province  pays  for  education.  The  methods  of  inquiry  included  per- 
sonal visits  and  the  use  of  official  data  and  records  and  questionnaire 
material.  The  study  is  doubly  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
survey  movement  and  educational  progress  because  in  making  com- 
parisons it  utilizes  the  facts  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Fifty- 
eight  specific  recommendations  are  made. 

"  Studies  in  Higher  Education  in  Ireland  and  Wales  with  Sug- 
gestions for  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,"  BuUe- 
tin,  1917,  No.  15  (115  pp.),  and  "Studies  in  Higher  Education  in 
England  and  Scotland  with  Suggestions  for  Universities  and  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,"  Bulletm,  1917,  No.  16  (276  pp.,  14 
tables),  by  George  E.  MacLean,  are  the  reports  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  author  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1913. 
These  studies  are  of  special  interest,  made  as  they  were  during  the 
years  1913-1915,  and  recording  the  changing  situation  in  higher  edu- 
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cation  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  aim  of  the 
author  is  ^'  to  point  out  facts  and  tendencies  in  higher  education  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  by  whidi  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges  can  profif  The  reports  are  based  on  visits 
to  76  institutions,  including  universities,  university  coUeges,  colleges, 
and  technical  and  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 

The  topics  presented  in  Bulletin  No.  15  are:  The  Dublin  Uni- 
versity; Trinity  College;  the  Catholic  University;  the  predecessors 
of  the  National  University;  the  National  University;  the  three  con-* 
stituent  colleges;  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast;  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction ;  movements  preparatory  for 
the  University  of  Wales;  the  University  of  Wales;  the  royal  com- 
mission and  educational  problems  confronting  it;  summary  of 
studies  and  suggestions. 

The  topics  of  Bulletin  No.  16  are:  First  group  of  universities — 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham;  Scotch  universities;  University  of 
London;  the  new  or  provincial  university;  independent  university 
colleges — Exeter,  Nottingham,  Beading,  Southampton;  technical 
colleges  and  schools ;  agricultural  colleges  and  schools ;  women's  col- 
leges; organization  and  administration  of  universities;  university 
officers;  provisions  for  the  faculty;  state  aid  and  visitation;  coordina** 
tion  of  institutions;  applied  science  and  professional  education;  ad- 
vanced study  and  research  without  graduate  schools;  examinations; 
curricula;  student  life;  and  university  extension  teaching. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

**The  Third  Annual  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements,^ 
held  at  Indiana  University,  April  14,  15,  1916,  Bulletin  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  February,  1917,  offers  a  constructive  program 
which  contributes  to  setting  up  standards  for  survey  purposes  as  in- 
dicated by  some  of  its  special  topics :  Standard  tests  in  the  work  of 
school  administration  and  measurements  applied  to  school  financing, 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley;  survey  of  Gary  schools  and  prevocational 
schools  in  New  York  City,  by  B.  R.  Buckingham ;  cost  of  instruction 
in  Indiana  high  schools;  and  per  cent  of  failures  in  high  school,  by 
H.  G.  Childs. 

The  "  Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements," 
held  at  Indiana  University,  April  20, 21, 1917,  Bulletin  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  April,  1917,  gave  further  indication  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of,  and  benefits  from,  educational  surveys  in  the  addresses  by 
G.  D.  Strayer:  Significance  and  present  status  of  the  survey  move- 
ment, and  practical  improvement  in  general  school  administration 
resulting  from  the  school  survey. 
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"Suggestive  Studies  of  School  Conditions,  an  Outline  Study  in 
School  Problems  for  Women's  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
and  Community  organizations"  (101  pp.) 9  prepared  by  Janet  S. 
Bankin  and  issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  Madison,  Wis.,  1916,  ^ows  some 
very  interesting  phases  of  school  surveys  at  work.  In  its  sugges- 
tions for  the  study  of  schools,  it  indicates  by  outline,  bibliography, 
tables,  and  graphs,  the  approach  by  which  the  organizations  named 
might  consider  the  following  topics:  The  school  and  the  community; 
the  school  children;  pupil  health  and  hygiene;  physical  conditions; 
school  beautification ;  the  school  library ;  the  school-teacher ;  kinder- 
garten; the  lower  grades,  one  to  four;  upper  grades,  four  to  eight; 
discipline  and  moral  instruction;  industrial  work;  recreation;  thft 
high  school;  higher  educational  organizations;  school  finances;  the 
school  exhibit.  The  suggestions  close  with  an  appendix  on  meUiod 
of  equipment  and  procedure. 

The  more  elaborate  organization  of  handbooks  for  conducting 
educational  surveys  is  demonstrated  in  the  educational  survey  series, 
Volume  II,  "  Self-Surveys  by  Teacher-Training  Schools,"  by  W.  H. 
Allen  and  C.  G.  Pearse,  World  Book  Co.,  1917  (202  pp.),  and  Vol- 
ume III,  "  Self- Surveys  by  Colleges  and  Universities  (with  a  Ref- 
erendum to  College  and  University  Presidents),"  by  William  H. 
Allen,  World  Book  Co.,  1917  (384  pp.)-  The  former  volume  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  survey  of  Wisconsin's  eight  normal  schools  made 
in  1914.  ''  While  this  book  speaks  of  normal  schools,  it  is  addressed 
to  the  whole  family  of  teacher-trainers,  including  so-called  normal 
schools,  so-called  county  training  schools,  so-called  high-school  train- 
ing classes,  so-called  college  courses  for  teachers,  so-called  collies 
of  education,  so-called  graduate  courses  in  education,  so-called  sum- 
mer normal  courses,  so-called  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  addition 
State  departments  of  public  instruction,  State  central  boards  of 
education,  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  volunteer  associations 
of  educators,  including  foundations  which  deal  with  questions  affect- 
ing normal-school  ideals  and  methods."  The  topics  discussed  are: 
Seasons  for  self -surveys ;  pathfinding  by  Wisconsin's  normal  schools; 
steps  in  making  a  self -survey ;  making  self -surveys  build  as  they  go; 
administration  problems;  course  of  study  problems;  supervision 
problems;  classroom  instruction,  academic  department;  training 
department's  training;  extra-curricular  activities  of  students;  tech- 
nique of  reporting  surveys;  general  needs  of  teacher-training 
schools;  and  exhibits. 

The  latter  work  also  grew  out  of  surveys,  and  while  organized  as 
^'  a  handbook  "  it  presents  a  searching  discussion  of  survey  methods 
that  are  capable  of  self-application  by  the  different  groups  consti- 
tuting a  college  or  university.  The  analyses  of  all  educational  rela- 
tionships are  refined  to  the  utmost  and  call  for  a  yes-no  type  of 
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^response.  The  nine  main  topics,  the  survey  movement  in  higher 
^education,  procedure  for  a  cooperative  college  survey,  relation  of 
^  trustees  to  president  and  faculty,  executive  and  business  efficiency, 
■^  faculty  government,  extracurricular  activities  of  students,  course 
^'-  of  study,  instructional  efficiency,  and  relation  with  college  com- 
^  munities  are  analytically  treated  in  the  122  sections.  The  faculty 
-•  and  alumni  questionnaires  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  survey 
-  are  included  in  two  exhibits  of  the  appendix. 

^  The  diversification  of  the  literature  on  educational  survey  is  stiU 
•  further  indicated  in  "Methods  and  Standards  for  Local  School 
'-  Surveys,"  by  Supt.  Don  C.  Bliss,  D.  C.  Heather  &  Co.,  1918  (pp.  264, 
=  19  illustration  charts,  158  tables,  and  bibliography).  This  manual 
'  designed  for  the  use  of  a  superintendent  in  studying  his  local  school 
=  conditions,  is  the  outgrowth  of  "constant  use  *  *  *  of  the  re- 
ports of  surveys  conducted  by  groups  of  experts  in  different  cities." 
and  of  separate  investigations  of  educational  problems.  It  serves 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  handy  form  "  a  definite  chart  for  the 
would-be  local  surveyor."  The  f  imctions  of  surveying  in  school  ad- 
ministration are  presented  in  the  introduction  by  G.  D.  Strayer  and 
the  introductory  chapter  by  the  author.  The  guidance  derived  from 
the  day-to-day  experience  of  the  superintendent  in  meeting  school 
problems  is  apparent  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the 
several  topics:  General  conditions;  organization  and  administra- 
tion, the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff,  salaries,  pupils,  efficiency 
of  instruction;  course  of  study  and  time  schedule;  the  school  as  a 
social  and  community  center;  school  buildings;  school  hygiene; 
school  finance;  planning  for  future  needs.  Two  chapters  offer  as- 
sistance in  the  statistical  interpretation  and  the  graphical  representa- 
tion of  data.  The  entire  treatment  culminates  in  a  "  survey  outline," 
following  the  order  of  the  topics  treated.  A  special  feature  of  the 
work  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  standards  and 
forms  which  have  been  determined  for  city  systems  which  have  been 
studied,  thus  facilitating  the  comparative  use  of  data  locally  de- 
rived. 

"Teacher  Benefits  for  School  Surveys,"  Educational  Review  of 
Reviews,  No.  48  (24  pp.),  was  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  New  York  City,  to  present  the  answers  derived  from  a  digest, 
prepared  by  Helen  E.  Purcell  and  Hiram  H.  Bice,  of  80  survey 
reports  to  the  following  question:  "What  are  classroom  teachers 
getting  from  school  surveys  ? " 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Preparatory 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1917,  in< 
eluded  the  subject  of  educational  surveys  in  its  program,  the  dis- 
cussions being  presented  by  Clyde  Furst  and  Samuel  P.  Capen  (Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  42-59). 
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•*  The  Fruits  of  School  Surveys,"  by  Leonard  B.  Koos,  School  tul 
Society,  January  13, 1917/sunmiarizes  the  responses  of  18  out  of  tb 
25  city  superintendents  as  to  the  results  of  the  surveys  conducted  ii 
their  systems.  Incomplete  as  these  indications  are,  they  ^  point  to  u 
emphatic  justification  of  the  survey  movement  and  furnish  encourage- 
ment for  its  extension." 

"A  Statistical  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  School-survey  Data," 
by  L.  L.  Thurstone,  The  School  Review,  May,  1917,  offers  tedmictl 
suggestions  for  the  graphic  treatment  of  measurable  material  col- 
lected in  an  "  auto  "  survey  by  a  city  school  superintendent. 

"  College  and  University  Surveys,"  by  Francis  A.  Thomson,  School 
and  Society,  June  23, 1917,  discusses  the  surveys  of  single  institutions 
and  of  State  systems  of  higher  education.  J.  A.  Manahan  has  pre- 
pared a  select  list,  with  comment,  of  State,  city,  and  county  surveys, 
as  a  bibliography  appearing  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Record, 
Extension  Series,  November,  1916  (pp.  54r-62). 

"A  Plea  for  the  Educational  Survey,"  by  Lawrence  A.  Averill, 
School  and  Society,  February  16,  1918,  is  based  on  its  four  "more 
obvious  values,"  and  the  claim  "  that  the  principle  behind  the  educa- 
tional survey  is  a  sound  one." 

The  bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  No.  66,  March, 
1918,  contains  a  discussion  of  school  surveys  by  S.  H.  Edmunds. 

The  analytic  account  of  the  "  Standard  Tests  used  in  School  Sur- 
veys," by  Ernest  P.  Branson,  School  and  Society,  December  14, 1918, 
covering  24  "  typical  surveys  of  a  general  character,"  shows  that  the 
tests  were  used  in  16,  the  average  number  of  tests  used  increasing  an- 
nually at  this  rate:  1913,  1;  1914,  2;  1915,  4;  1916,  5;  1917,  8.  The 
choices  of  tests  used  favored  four  in  reading,  two  in  handwriting, 
two  in  spelling,  three  in  arithmetic,  and  three  in  composition. 

UNPUBLISHED  SURVEYS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  unpublished  surveys : 

Falls  County,  Tex.,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
report  being  made  to  the  local  officers. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  School  Survey,  1916,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Slunicipal  Research  of  New  York  City. 

South  River,  N.  Y.,  conducted  in  the  department  of  educational 
administration.  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

Everett,  Wash.,  conducted  by  Fred  C.  Ayer,  with  the  aid  of  20 
teachers  and  principals,  and  designed  as  a  survey  of  "  a  typical  north- 
west city  of  30,000  population,"  and  conceived  "  from  the  social  rather 
than  the  individual  point  of  view." 
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In  previous  reports  attention  was  called  to  the  rapid  improvements 
in  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  secured  through  a  cam- 
paign which  was  begun  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1904.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  number  of  medical 
schools  in  this  country  exceeded  the  total  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  was  clearly  an  oversupply  of  medical  schools.  Many  of  them 
were  poorly  equipped  and  adhered  only  to  low  entrance  require- 
ments, while  some  were  conducted  for  profit  and  required  for  admis- 
sion little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  educational  qualifications.  It  was 
shown  that  in  1904  only  four  medical  colleges  were  requiring  any 
college  work  for  admission,  and  only  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
were  actually  requiring  a  four-year  high-school  education.  Under 
tlie  methods  pursued,  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  1904  the 
number  of  medical  students  reached  the  amazing  total  of  28,142, 
and  that  in  that  year  5,747  physicians  were  graduated. 

The  campaign  for  improvement  successfully  urged  the  merging 
of  two  or  more  medical  colleges  in  each  of  our  various  cities  or 
States.  This  resulted  in  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  total  number,  but 
a  material  strengthening  of  the  quality  of  the  institutions  remaining. 
At  the  same  time  higher  standards  of  preliminary  education  were 
urged  consisting,  first,  of  the  four-year  high-school  education,  then 
one  year,  and  finally  two  years  of  premedical  college  education.  In 
1916  the  two-year  entrance  standard  was  made  an  essential  for  any 
medical  school  to  be  considered  as  acceptable  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.    In  that  year  48  colleges  had  already  put  into  effect 
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the  higher  requirement  and  also  16  State  boards  had  made  it  tbt 
minimum  essential  of  preliminary  education  of  graduates  who  might 
seek  licenses  in  those  States.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  great 
improvements  in  the  way  of  full-time  salaried  teachers,  greatly  ini' 
proved  laboratories,  the  closer  relations  with  teaching  hospitals,  and 
the  securing  of  greater  endowments. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  90  medical  collegOB;  the  number  of 
students  during  1917-18  was  13,630,  and  the  number  of  graduates  ii 
1918  was  2,670.^  These  lower  figures  represent  the  normal  decrease 
that  was  expected  under  the  increased  entrance  requirements,  and  an 
not  due  to  the  war.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  decided  in-  | 
crease  since  1904  in  the  number  of  colleges  which  have  enforred  i 
higher  entrance  requirements  and  in  the  number  of  students  and 
graduates  who  have  lield  the  higher  entrance  qualifications : 
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Instead  of  4  (2,5  per  cent)  medical  schools  which  in  1904  required 
any  college  work  for  admission,  for  the  session  of  1917-18  83  (925 
per  cent)  medical  schools  required  one  or  two  years  of  snch  work; 
Instead  of  only  1,761  (6.2  per  cent)  students  enrolled  in  the  higher 
standard  colleges  in  1904,  during  last  year  12,999  (95.8  per  ceat)  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  higher  standard  colleges;  and  instead  of 
only  369  (6.4  per  cent)  graduates  who  were  turned  out  by  the  higher 
standard  colleges  in  1904,  at  the  end  of  last  sesaon  2,412  (90.3  per 
cent)  graduated  from  those  institutions.  The  7  medical  schools 
which  still  require  only  a  high-school  education  or  less  for  admisaioo 
are  also  inferior  in  other  respects,  and  are  reported  as  not  recognised 
by  from  27  to  36  State  licensing  boards.  The  progress  in  medical 
education  In  resi)ect  to  preliminary  requirements  Is  graphically 
shown  in  Chart  1.    This  general  adoption  by  medical  schools  of  the 

'  Altogettaor  2.607  Htudenta  aurcenifullT  completMl  the  coniMi  Of  the  aeiilor  JMI. 
From  13T,  huwcTer,  Id  the  UDlrcTsltles  of  Calltocnla.  and  Minnniota  and  In  Basil  Mfdl- 
CBl  College,  the  doctecs  have  becD  wltliheld  pi-adtng-  the  mmplptkin  irf  a  hoapttal  tn- 
terneablp. 
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two-year  standard  of  preliminary  education  and  the  other  improve- 
ments made  have  brought  medical  education  in  this  country  to  a 
par  with  that  of  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

(Ch&bt  1. — Medical  gcho6l»  and  entrance  requirement ».) 
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ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS    OP    MEDICAL    COLLEGES. 

Eighty-one  medical  schools  are  now  requiring,  as  a  minimum  for 
entrance,  two  years  or  more  of  work  in  a  college  of  tilteral  arts  in 
addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  education.  The  years,  respec- 
tively, when  for  each  college  the  one-year  and  the  two-year  require- 
ments became  effective,  and  the  rating  of  each  college,  are  as  follows: 

ALABAMA.  Ooe     Two      Colleso 

7«ar.    ;ears.     rating. 
University  of  Alabama   School  of  Medicine 1914    1915        A 

ARKANSAS. 

University  of  Atkansoi  Medicai  Department 1«VS    VSW.       "^ 
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CALIFORNIA.  One      Two     CoWtp 

year,    jreani.     »!!&{. 

College  of  Medical  Evangelists 1914  1915  B 

University  of  Southern  California  IMedlcal  Department 1914  1916  B 

Iceland  Stanford  Junior  TTnlversity  School  of  Medicine-.' 1009  A 

University  of  CaUfomia  Medical  School 1905  A 

COLORADO. 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine 1910       A 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 1909       A 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Meilicine 1912        A 

(Swr^e  Washinpton  University  Metll(?al  ScIkk)! 1914     1918        A 

Howard  University  School  of  Meilkine 1910    1914        A 

GEORGIA. 

Emory  University  School  of  Medicine.  Atlanta 1914     1918        A 

University  of  Georgia  Medical  Department 1914    1918        A 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  School  of  Med- 
icine of  Loyola  University 1915  1918  B 

Hulincmann  Medical  College  and  Uos])ital 1914  1910  B 

Northwestern  University  MeiUcul  School 1908  1911  A 

Rush  Medical  College  (University  of  Chicago) 1904  A 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 1913  1914  A 

INDIANA. 
Indiana  University  School  of  Metlidue 1909     1910         A 

IOWA. 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  MtMllcine 1909    1910        A 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  HonicM>pathic  Medicine 1910        A 

KANSAS. 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Mo<Uciue — 1909        A 

KENTUCKY. 
University  of  Louisville  Medieval  I>ei>artiuent - 1914    1918        A 

LOUISIANA. 
Tulane  Unlvei-slty  of  Louisiana  School  of  Me<liclne 1910    1918        A 

MAINE. 
Bowdoin  Medical  School 1912    1916        A 
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MARYLAND.                               year,  years,  rating. 

One  Twt>  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  Department 1893  A 

University  of  Maryland  Scbool  of  Medicine  and  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 1914  1918  A 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine— 1914  1916  A 

Medical  School  of  Harvard  University 1900  A 

Tufts  College  Medical  School 1914  1918  A 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 1909  A 

University  of  Michigan  Homeopathic  Medical  School 1912  1916  A 

MINNESOTA. 

University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School 1907  A 

MISSISSIPPI. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine 1914  1918  A 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine 1910  1918  A 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Medicine 1906  1910  A 

Washington  University  Medical  School 1910  1912  A 

NEBRASKA. 

John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Nebraslca  College  of  Medicine 1908  1909  A 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 1910  A 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Medical  College 1914  1918  A 

Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 1910  A 

Cornell  University  Medical  College 1908  A 

Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine 1911  1918  A 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 1914  1918  A 

New  York  Homeo.  Med.  Coll.  and  Flower  Hospital 1915  1919  B 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine 1909  1910  A 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 1912  1918  A 

University  of  Buffalo  Department  of  Medicine 1914  1918  A 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Leonard  Medical  School 1914  B 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine 1908  A 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Me<licine 1910  1917  A 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine 1907  A 
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OHIO.                                      ^"®  Two  Coiled 

year,  years,  rating 

Electric  Medical  Ck)llege 1915  1018  B 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Metllclne 1914  1915  A 

Ohio  State  Univ.  Coll.  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 1915  1916  B 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 1910  1918  A 

Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine 1901  A 

OKLAHOMA. 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine 1914  1917  B 

OREGON. 

University  of  Oregon  Department  of  Mo<llclne 1910  1915  A 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 1914  1917  A 

Jefferson  Medical  College 1914  1917  A 

Temple  University  Department  of  Medicine 1914  1918  B 

University  of  Penns>'lvanla  School  of  Medicine 1909  1910  A 

University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine 1911  1913  A 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 1914  1915  A 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina ^ 1914  1916  A 

SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  Medicine 1906  1900  A 

TENNESSEE. 

Meharry  Medical  CoUege 1914  1918  B 

Vanderbllt  University  Medical  Department 1914  1918  A 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine 1914  1918  A 

TEXAS. 

Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine 1913  1918  A 

University  of  Texas  Department  of  Medicine 1910  1917  A 

UTAH. 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Medicine 1900  1010  A 

VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine 1912  1018  A 

VIRGINIA, 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 1914  1015  A 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medicine 1910  1017  A 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  University  School  of  Medicine 1011  1017  A 

WISCONSIN. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine 1913  1915  A 

University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School 1907  A 
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COEDUCATION   IN   MEDICINE. 

The  world  war  has  given  added  impetus  to  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  medical  colleges  to  throw  their  doors  open  to  women  students. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  action  has  been  taken  by 
several  of  the  largest  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada: In  1914  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  in  1915  by  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana ;  in  1916  by  the 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  in  1917  by 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia ;  and  in  the 
present  year  by  Harvard  University  Medical  School  and  by  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  McGill  University.  The  idea  of  granting  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  two  sexes  in  medical  schools,  however,  had  already 
made  rapid  advancement  before  the  world  war.  Over  40  years  ago 
the  University  of  Michigan  made  its  courses  in  medicine  coeduca- 
tional and  practically  all  State  universities  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple. From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1893,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  admitted  women  students. 
In  New  York  City  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  closed  its  doors  only  after  Cornell  University  in  1898  had 
established  its  medical  school  and  admitted  women  students.  In  1902 
Rush  Medical  College,  which  had  formed  a  close  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  became  coeducational.  At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  of  the  90  colleges  existing  in  the  United  States  60  admit 
both  sexes. 

MEDICAL   EDUCATION   AND   THE  WAR. 

The  reforms  in  American  medical  education  were  largely  com- 
pleted before  this  country  was  drawn  into  the  world  war.  For  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  the  majority  of  medical  schools  have  not  only 
been  enforcing  the  higher  entrance  standards  but  also  have  been 
operating  under  greatly  improved  conditions  in  other  respects.  The 
majority  of  students  graduating  in  the  past  several  years,  therefore, 
have  received  a  medical  training  equal  to  that  obtainable  anywhere. 
Furthermore,  it  is  these  recent  graduates  who,  in  larger  proportions, 
have  entered  the  Government  medical  services  and  who  will  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  medical  care  of  our  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  America  and  American  ideals  now  have  as  skilled  medical  care  as 
is  obtainable  anywhere.  That  this  can  be  said,  is  due  to  the  energetic 
campaign  to  improve  medical  education  that  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  15  years. 

The  war  has  affected  the  supply  of  physicians  for  civilian  needs, 
even  as  it  has  reduced  the  supply  of  those  in  other  technical  occu- 
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pations.  Stiitistics  show  that  this  country  has  one  physician  to  ctcij 
739  people,  as  compared  with  one  to  every  1,500  to  2,500  people  in  tk! 
countries  of  Europe  just  before  the  war  began.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  demand  for  medical  graduates  to  fill  positions  as  hos- 
pital internes,  health  officers,  medical  inspectors,  medical  teachers, 
and  other  positions  of  responsibility  has  been  greatly  increased. 
This  increased  demand  is  due,  not  to  any  scarcity  of  medical  gradu- 
ates, but  to  the  improved  qualifications  of  those  now  graduating  from 
our  medical  schools.  In  earlier  years  this  demand  was  not  so  grett 
because  few  of  the  graduates  then  turned  out  were  sufficient^ 
qualified,  educationally^  or  professionally,  to  occupy  the  positioifi 
now  open  to  them.  The  increase  in  the  demand  has  been  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  improvements  in  preliminary  and  medical  educi- 
tion. 

Even  for  the  army  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  in  previous 
times  for  tliose  of  highly  technical  and  special  training.  Educators 
are  agreed,  therefore,  that  present  conditions  call  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  entrance  requirement  of  two  years  of  college 
work;  for  further  improvements  in  laboratory  and  clinical  equip- 
ment; and,  particularly,  for  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  all 
medical  schools.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  these  fair  standards  that 
the  demand  will  be  supplied,  since  in  the  better  medical  schools,  the 
number  of  graduates  has  steadily  increased  each  year  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  the  decrease  in  the  total  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower-grade  colleges. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION   AND  THE   SELECTIVE   SERVICE. 

When  the  selective-service  law  was  passed  in  May,  1917,  it  made 
no  provision  for  the  exemption  of  medical  students.  A  study  of  the 
effect  the  draft  would  have  on  the  enrollments  of  medical  schools 
showed  that  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  students  would  be  taken 
in  the  first  three  calls,  which  would  force  the  majority  of  medical 
schools  to  suspend.  If  the  war  lasted  any  considerable  time,  the 
result  would  be  to  seriously  diminish  or  cut  off  the  annual  supply 
of  medical  giaduates;  hospitals  would  be  without  internes,  and  there 
"would  soon  develop  a  serious  shortage  of  physicians  for  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  was  found  in  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1915,  which  provided  for  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Army.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  medical  students  were 
permitted  to  enroll  in  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  This 
made  them  subject  to  call  at  any  time  should  extreme  emergency 
require  it.  It  was  the  stated  policy  of  the  Government,  however, 
to  leave  these  students  on  an  inactive  status  until  they  should  com- 
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plete  their  medical  course  and  secure  their  hospital  training.    It  was 
.   believed  that  they  could  render  the  country  a  better  service  by  fin- 
.-  ishing  their  training  and  becoming  efficient  medical  officers  than  by 
entering  at  once  on  active  service  without  that  training.    The  pro- 
vision for  the  Medical  Enlisted  Keserve  Corps  relieved  the  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  medical  students,  so  that  med- 
ical classes  have  been  retained  at  a  normal  status — ^the  only  loss  being 
.    of  those  students  who  voluntarily  enlisted  for  military  service. 

Provision  was  still  necessary,  however,  for  the  students  in  the 
;  premedical  classes  who  would  arrive  at  draft  age  before  becoming 
bona  fide  medical  students.  The  calling  into  service  of  such  stu- 
dents would  prevent  the  medical  schools  from  obtaining  medical 
.  students  and  would  eventually  be  as  serious  as  if  the  medical  students 
themselves  were  called  to  serv^ice.  There  also  arose  a  serious  problem 
as  to  medical  teachers.  Those  in  the  draft  age  wena  being  called  into 
active  service  and  others  were  volunteering,  even  though  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  them  to  remain  at  their  teaching  duties. 
It  appeared  that  many  of  the  colleges  would  have  to  suspend  because 
of  the  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  their  teachers. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems,  at  the  call  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  a  conference  of  representatives  of  medical  schools  was  held 
in  Chicago  June  11,  1918.  At  this  conference  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  medical  schools,^  made  up  of  representatives  of  medical 
colleges  and  licensing  boards,  was  chosen  to  cooperate  with  the 
standing  committee  on  medical  education  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army,  for  the  prompt  solution  of  such  problems  as  might  arise 
in  connection  with  medical  education.  At  a  meeting  of  the  two  com- 
mittees on  the  day  following  the  Chicago  conference,  attention  was 
called  to  the  provision  made  for  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
suggesting  a  solution  for  the  exemption  of  premedical  students.  It 
was  also  urged  that  premedical  and  medical  students  as  well  as 
medical  teachers  be  given  Government  recognition  by  being  placed 
in  uniform  and  that  the  teachers  be  granted  suitable  rank. 

Another  conference  of  the  two  committees  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, July  21, 1918.  The  arrangements  for  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  had  made  progress  under  the  War  Department's  committee  on 
education  and  special  training.  Tlirough  the  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  it  was  provided  that  all  students  enlisting  be  retained  in 

^Thls  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  T^eland  Stanford 
University,  chairman ;  Dr.  William  J.  Mfans,  presidt>nt  of  the  Associution  of  Amrrlcaa 
Medical  Colleges ;  Dr.  Samuel  W,  Lambert,  dean  of  Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Dr.  J.  Whitrldjre  Willlntiis.  drnn  of  .Tohns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Medical  Department ;  Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Department  of  Medicine;  Dr.  John  M.  Raldy,  prosidont  of  th«»  Pennsylvania  Bur(>au  of 
Medical  Educntlon  and  Licensure :  and  Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary  of  the  Council  on 
Madlcal  Eiducatlon  of  the  American  Medical  AiNsoclation,  secretary. 
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the  colleges  until  their  special  training  be  couipleted.  On  arriving 
at  draft  age,  the  student  would  be  required  to  register  under  the  sb- 
lective  service  law.  When  called  by  his  local  board,  each  stodeiit*^ 
record  would  be  examined  and  it  would  be  determined  whether  he 
would  be  called  in  active  service.  The  stated  policy  of  the  Govon-  . 
nient,  however,  was  that  students  who  were  making  satis&ctory  head- 
way in  their  studies  would  be  retained  in  college  until  their  trmining 
had  been  completed.  The  Students^  Army  Training  Corps  cletrl; 
provided  for  the  training  of  medical  officers  iis  well  as  of  engineers 
and  officers  in  other  special  lines.  As  to  the  threatened  dearth  of 
medical  teachers  due  to  losses,  by  enlistment,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  found  in  the  rule  providing  for  the  exemption  of  those  en- 
gaged in  ^'  essential  industries.''  Each  college  was  requested  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  furnish  a  list  of  its  essential  teachers  who,  it  wts 
planned,  would  not  be  called  to  active  duty  even  though  they  should 
enlist,  but  should  be  left  at  their  teaching  duties  on  the  ground  tfait 
they  were  engaged  in  an  ^  essential  industry." 

A  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Through  the  Medical  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  a  large  majority  of 
the  medical  student  enrollment  throughout  the  United  States  has 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army.  This  control  of  the  student  body,  coupled  with  the  measures 
made  necessary  to  retain  in  each  college  an  adequate  corps  of  medical 
instructors,  brought  the  medical  schools  also  to  a  large  extent  under 
the  same  national  control.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  soon  after 
a  state  of  war  was  recognized,  for  the  Surgeon  General  to  designate 
what  medical  schools  were  worthy  of  recognition  and  to  establish 
rules  for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  such  colleges.  Since  the  legal 
control  of  medical  education  had  previously  rested  solely  with  State 
medical  licensing  boards,  it  was  determined  to  consider  as  "  well 
recognized  medical  schools "  those  which  were  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  State  licensing  boards.  Of  the  90  medical  colleges  now 
existing,  81  are  well  recognized. 

The  unusual  demand  for  ph3^sicians  as  medical  officers  for  the 
tremendous  armies  being  organized  made  it  necessary  carefully  to 
ascertain  the  present  supply  of  physicians,  tlie  future  annual  output 
which  should  be  maintained  from  the  medical  schools,  and  the  edu- 
cational standards  and  other  measui*es  which  should  be  enforced,  at 
the  same  time  guaranteeing  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians  for 
civil  and  military  needs.  One  of  the  earliest  decisions  rendered, 
which  has  since  been  adhered  to,  was  that  the  present  reasonable 
standards  of  preliminary  education,  namely,  two  years  of  work  in 
an  approved  college  of  arts  and  sciences  or  its  actual  equivalent, 
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*•   should  be  maintained.^    In  fact,  this  standard  of  premedical  quali- 

-  fications  was  considered  suflSciently  important  that  all  "  well  recog- 

■  nized  "  medical  schools  were  instructed  to  enforce  that  requirement 

-  of  all  students  admitted  on  and  after  October  15, 1918. 

Careful  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  question  of  requir- 

■  ing  continuous  sessions  in  medical  schools  so  they  might  promptly 
and  intelligently  be  put  into  effect  should  the  emergency  demand  it. 
Looking  toward  this  possibility  a  few  of  the  medical  schools  which 
were  properly  equipped  to  do  so,  have  already  put  that  measure  into 
effect. 

IMPROVED   STANDARDS   OF    LICENSING   BOARDS. 

• 

In  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  adoption  by 
State  licensing  boards  of  higher  requirements  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion. A  review  of  the  various  medical  practice  acts,  published  during 
the  present  year,  shows  when  any  requirement  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion was  established  in  each  State,  and  when,  respectively,  a  four- 
year  high  school  education  or  higher  standards  were  adopted.  The 
accompanying  chart  (Chart  2)  shows  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  18  years.  In  1900,  it  appears  that  only  six  States  had  made  pro- 
vision for  preliminary  education  in  their  practice  acts  and  in  only 
one  of  these  was  the  standard  fixed  at  a  four-year  high  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent.  Since  1900,  however,  progress  has  indeed 
been  rapid,  following  closely  the  progress  in  entrance  requirements 
of  medical  colleges.  At  the  beginning  of  its  campaign  in  1904,  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  advocated  two  standards,  one  for  im- 
mediate adoption  which  recommended  a  four-year  high  school  course 
and  another — ^the  "ideal  standard" — which  suggested  one  year  of 
college  work  including  physics,  chemistry^  and  biology.  The  latter 
was  urged  for  adoption  by  January  1,  1908,  but  the  time  was  ex- 
tended till  January  1, 1910,  and  was  made  a  requirement  for  the  Class 
A  rating  January  1, 1914.  The  charts  show  more  marked  changes  in 
these  than  in  other  years.  By  1910  the  number  of  States  providing 
for  preliminary  education  had  increased  to  36,  in  28  of  which  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  was  required.  By  1910  when  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  published  its  report 
on  medical  education,  marked  improvements  had  already  been  made 
both  by  medical  schools  and  by  State  licensing  boards,  but  that  report 
did  much  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  campaign  for  improvement. 

^To  proyide  RRainst  a  resulting  Rhorta^e  of  medical  offlct^rn.  rd  Intonslve  coiirHP  of  In- 
Btniction  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine  was  promulgated  In  October,  1918,  by 
the  committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the  War  Department.  This  course 
crowded  Into  four  quarters  of  throe  months  each,  or  a  total  of  twelve  months,  a  quantity 
of  work  equal  to  that  usually  requiring  six  quarters  of  three  months  each.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  course  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  signing  of  the  armVstto^ 
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The  H^t  and  heavy  dott«d  lin&s  indicate  the  number  of  boards  ct 
successive  year  which  have  adopted  respectively  one  and  two  years 
colIegiHte  work  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  educstion 
the  minimum  preliminary  qualification  for  the  license  in  those  Stat 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  States  adopting  the  higher  prelii 


nary  standards,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  correspoods  qu 
closely  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  colleges  (i 
Chart  1)  which  had  put  those  standards  into  effect.  The  dot4 
lines  show  when  the  requirements  affected  students  matriculating 
medical  colleges;  the  increased  requirements  did  not  become  effect: 
ifor  graduatey  until  four  years  later-  hence  the  portions  of  the  chi 
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shown  by  the  vertical  and  the  heavy  shading  indicate  for  each  year 
the  number  of  States  in  which,  respectively,  one  year  and  two  years 
of  college  work  were  required  of  all  applicants  seeking  licenses  to 
practice  in  those  States. 

STATE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

There  are  now  40  States  which  have  adopted  requirements  of  pre- 
liminary education  in  addition  to  a  standard  four-year  high-school 
education.  These  States,  the  number  of  college  years  required,  and 
the  time  the  higher  requirements  became  or  become  effective  are  as 
follows  : 

state  requirements  of  preliminary  education. 


One  year  of  college  work. 

Two  years  of  college  work. 

State  exsmtning  board  of— 

Affects 
stadents 
matriculating. 

Affects 

aU 

graduates. 

Affects 

students 

matriculating. 

Affects 

aU 

graduates. 

AlAhAITlA,  ...-,. ,       

1915-16 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 

1919 

AlAftkA . 

1914-15 
1914-15 
1911^16 
1915-16 
1908-09 
1911-12 

1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1912 
1915 

1922 

Arizona 

1922 

Arkanma. 

1922 

California 

Colorado 

1910-11 

1914 

Connecticut 

Delaware  * 

District  of  ^'AhimhfA  1 

Florida. 

1914-15 

1918 

1918-19 
1918-19 

1922 

Georgia 

1922 

Idaho> 

Illinois 

1915-16 
1910-11 

1919 
1914 

1918-19 
1911-12 
1911-12 
1918-19 

1922 

Indiana 

1915 

Iowa 

1015 

1910-11 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1915-16 
1914-15 

1914 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1918 

1922 

Elentudcy. 

Lnti^Hna  x . , .  + .       „ 

191»-19. 

1922 

Maine 

Maryland 

1918-19 

1922 

Massachusetts  > 

Michigan. 

1914-15 

1918 

1918-19 
1908-09 
1919-20 

1922 

Minnesota! 

1912 

IflsRissippi 

1915-16 

1919 

1923 

llL«ianT^I.    . 

Montana 

1914-15 

1918 

1918-19 

1922 

NAhriuilrft  1 .            .    , 

Nevada  « 

"Nftw  HampflhlTfk 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1917-18 
1914-15 

1918 
1919 
1918 
1921 
1918 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1918-19 
1908-00 

1919 

New  Jersey 

1020 

New  Mexico 

1922 

New  York 

1922 

North  Carolina. 

1922 

North  Dakota 

1912 

nhi^i 

OVIfthQpui,  ,. 

1914-15 

1918 

1917-18 

1921 

Oregon* 

PeniuylvAijJik  - .  - . , - 

1914-15 
1914-15 

1918 
1918 

Rhode  Island 

1918-19 
1916-17 
1911-12 
1918-19 

1922 

South  Carolina 

1920 

South  Dakota ! 

1908-<» 
1916-17 
•    1914-15 
19ia-14 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1914-15 
1917-18 

1912 
1920 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1921 

1915 

Tennessee 

Texas r 

1922 

Utah = 

Vermont ' 

Washington 

1918-19 
1917-18 
1918-19 

1922 
1921 
1922 

Wisconsin. ' 

Wii^ie                1919 

1 

^Require  a  four-year  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent. 


*  No  fixed  standard. 
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CONFUSION  FROM   MULTIPLE  BOARDS. 

Besides  the  increase  in  the  standards  of  preliminary  education  al- 
ready referred  to,  much  progress  has  been  made  by  medical  licensiiig 
boards  during  the  last  18  years.  In  regulating  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  however,  much  confusion  exists  in  some  States  because 
the  authority  to  license  those  who  are  to  treat  the  sick  has  been  di- 
vided between  two  or  more  separate  and  independent  boards.  After 
excellent  practice  acts  have  been  adopted,  providing  for  fair  stand- 
ards of  preliminary  and  medical  education  in  these  States,  other 
laws  are  passed  allowing  certain  groups  of  practitioners  to  secure 
licenses  on  lower  educational  standards.  Some  of  these  laws  were 
secured  through  the  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  legislators  re- 
garding the  first  essential  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  making  a  diagnosis,  which  implies  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  fundamentals  of  medicine.  It  is  evident  that  unless  a 
practitioner  knows  the  difference  between  normal  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  unless  he  knows  what  particular  disorder  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  he  is  not  in  position  to  apply  any  kind  of  treatment 
The  plea  of  certain  healers  that  they  were  "  not  practicing  medicine'^ 
led  to  the  adoption  of  special  laws  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
such  practitionere  imder  lower  educational  qualifications  than  were 
required  of  physicians,  although  in  some  States  they  were  granted 
full  authority  to  practice  as  physicians.  Some  of  these  laws  pro- 
vided for  special  boards  without  mentioning  educational  standards; 
others  provided  for  lower  educational  requirements,  while  still  other 
laws  (or  amendments)  merely  exempted  these  practitioners  from  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  practice  act.  So  many  different  boards 
have  been  established  that  at  present  in  the  50  States,  including 
Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  94  separate  and  dis- 
tinct boards  having  to  do  with  licensing  those  who  are  to  treat  the 
sick!  There  are  20  States  which  are  fortunate  in  having  only 
one  board  each — ^the  State  medical  board.  Including  both  medical 
boards  and  boards  representing  various  "  systems  "  of  healing,  there 
are  19  States  having  2  boards  each;  7  having  3  boards;  2  having  4 
boards  each,  and  1  State — Arkansas — ^having  6  different  boards.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  with  the  authority  so  divided  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  efficient  protection  of  the  public  against  uneducated  and 
incompetent  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

SIMPLIFYING  MEDICAL  LICENSURE. 

State  goveminents,  however,  are  now  trying  to  avoid  a  multipliciiy 
of  boards  and  at  the  same  time  to  guarantee  that  all  who  are  to  treat 
the  sick  shall  have  secured  an  adequate  education.    Several  States, 
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by  legislation,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  placed  the  licensing  of 
all  practitioners  under  a  single  medical  board.  Some  States  demand 
that  all  practitioners  alike  be  required  to  possess  the  minimum  edu- 
cational qualifications,  after  which  they  are  given  a  physician's  li- 
cense and  may  practice  as  they  please.  The  most  recent  scheme  in 
the  licensing  of  those  who  are  to  treat  the  sick  is  that  adopted  in 
Illinois,  through  the  new  consolidation  law.  The  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education  in  Illinois  has  in  charge  not  only  the 
licensing  of  phj'sicians  and  other  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  but 
also  dentists,  pharmacists,  midwives,  and  those  in  other  licensed  oc- 
cupations. More  encouraging,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law  in  Illinois  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  edu- 
cators of  unquestioned  ability.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  poor  laws 
administered  by  able  men  bring  better  results  than  the  best  laws  ad- 
ministered by  inefficient  men.  The  chief  point  to  be  considered  in 
measures  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Illinois  is  to  see  that,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  those  are  appointed  who  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
progress  and  needs  of  general  and  medical  education. 

PRACTICAL  AND   CLINICAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  licens- 
ing examination  in  some  States.  A  larger  number  of  States  have  es- 
tablished an  efficient  examination  (including  practical  laboratory 
and  clinical  tests)  of  those  who  are  to  practice  the  healing  art,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  better  protecting  the  public  from  ignorance  and 
incompetence.  Educational  and  technical  efficiency  can  not  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  a  written  examination  alone.  A  student's  fit- 
ness to  intelligently  diagnose  and  treat  human  disorders  can  be 
brought  out  only  by  testing  his  ability  to  differentiate  between 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  at  the 
bedside. 

An  agency  has  recently  been  established — the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners — which  has  been  demonstrating  how  these  prac- 
tical and  clinical  examinations  should  be  conducted.  This  board  is 
now  holding  its  examinations  at  frequent  intervals  in  prominent 
hospitals  in  various  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  members 
of  State  boards  have  been  invited  to  attend  them.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  they  are  conducted,  are  so  evident,  that  State  board  members 
will  doubtless  be  encouraged  to  adopt  them  in  the  regular  examina- 
tion for  licensing  physicians. 
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NATIONAL   BOARD   OF   MEDICAL   EXAMINERS. 


The  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  just  referred  to,  was 
organized  in  1915.  It  consists  of  15  members,  including  the  Surgeon 
Oenerals  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Services,  and  one 
other  representative  of  each  of  those  services;  three  representatires 
of  the  State  medical  licensing  boards,  and  six  members  appointed  it 
large^  Its  establishment  on  a  high  plane  was  made  possible  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  made 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
board  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  placed  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

Six  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  board,  the  first  and  second 
at  Washington,  respectively,  in  October,  1916,  and  in  June,  1917; 
the  third  at  Chicago  in  October,  1917;  the  fourth  at  New  York  City 
in  January,  1918;  and  the  fifth  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  Fort 
Siley,  Kans.,  in  April,  1918.  At  these  five  examinations  altogether 
93  applicants  were  examined,  of  whom  72  passed  and  21  failed,  the 
percentage  of  failures  being  22.6  per  cent. 


Date  of  examination. 


October,  1016. 
June,  1917.... 
October,  1917. 
January,  1918. 

April,  1918.... 


Total. 


Where  held. 


Washingtoo. 
Washington. 

Chicago 

NewYork 


/Fort  OgleUiorpe. 
iFortRfley 


Total 
examined. 


} 


10 
12 
28 
20 

28 


93 


Passed. 


5 

9 

23 

18 

18 


72 


FaUed. 


5 

S 
6 
2 


21 


SS.S  I 

11.5  ^ 

10  I 

2L7  1 


22.6 


The  educational  requirements  of  applicants  are:  (a)  A  four-year 
high-school  course;  (6)  two  years  of  acceptable  college  work,  in- 
cluding courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  a  modem  lan- 
guage; (c)  graduation  from  a  medical  school  rated  in  Class  A  by 
the  American  Medical  Association;  and  (d)  a  year  spent  in  an  ac- 
ceptable hospital  as  anJnterne  or  in  a  laboratory.  These  require- 
ments apply  to  graduates  of  medical  schools  in  1912  and  thereafter. 
Tlie  board  may  accept  equivalent  credentials  of  applicants  who 
graduated  prior  to  1912.  Credentials  must  be  presented  to  the  board 
prior  to  the  examination  sufficiently  early  to  permit  investigation. 
The  only  fee  is  $5  for  registration.    There  is  no  examination  fee. 

This  board  is  a  voluntary  organization,  its  object  being  to  conduct 
examinations  of  physicians  so  thorough  as  to  prove  without  a  doubt 
their  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  value  of  its 
certificate,  jiside  from  being  a  qualification  of  merit,  depends  on  the 
recognition  given  to  it  by  State  medical  licensing  boards.  Such  rec- 
ognition  has  already  been  given^  or  assured,  by  the  licensing  boards 
of  the  12  following  States:  C<AoT«L^o,T>A'aj^vc<i^^\Qncv4a.^ld^    Ken- 
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tucky,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Vermont. 

When  the  permanency  of  the  national  board  is  established  and  the 
high  character  of  its  examinations  is  more  generally  recognized,  its 
certificates  will  doubtless  be  recognized  by  the  licensing  boards  of  a 
larger  number,  if  not  all  States.  It  will  also  furnish  a  credential 
by  which  reciprocity  in  medical  licensure  with  other  countries  may 
be  established.  A  successful  applicant  may  enter  the  regular  medi- 
cal corps  of  either  the  Army  or  Navy  without  further  professional 
examinations  if  his  papers  are  passed  and  are  satisfactory  to  a  board 
of  examiners  of  those  services. 

PREMEDICAL  COLLEGE  WORK. 

Since,  in  1916,  two  years  of  work  in  an  ''  approved  "  college  had 
been  so  generally  adopted  as  a  minimum  educational  requirement  for 
admission  to  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  it  became  impor- 
tant to  prepare  a  schedule  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  two 
years  of  recognized  colleges  which  would  best  prepare  the  student 
for  his  subsequent  medical  work.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  to  presidents  of  one  hundred  or 
more  of  the  leading  universities,  as  well  as  to  registrars  and  univer- 
sity examiners,  who  were  skilled  in  the  evaluation  of  credentials  of 
work  done  in  various  educational  institutions.  In  this  way  an  abun- 
dance of  data  was  collected.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  develop  a  schedule  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  which  make  up  the  60  semester  hours  required,  and  to  have 
this  schedule  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  regular  curricula 
of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  committee  which  was  selected 
and  began  the  work  in  1916  and  was  ratified  by  the  council  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917,  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Kendrlck  C.  Bab<*ock,  Urbana,  111,,  chairman,  formerly  specialist  In 
higher  education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  now  dean  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  intimately 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  standardizing 
colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  ' 

Prof.  George  Galley  Chambers,  director  of  admissions,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  representing  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

Dr.  W.  F.  R.  Phillips,  professor  of  anatomy  of  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston,  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medi- 
cine, Charlottesville. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell.  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Chicago. 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  committee  was  prepared  and  ^vih- 
lished  in  August,  1917.    It  was  presented  for  discw^on  %X,  ^^  ^TCKSisic 
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congress  on  medical  education  and  licensure  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  February,  1918,  following  which  the  committee  completed 
this  report  which,  as  finally  adopted,  is  as  follows: 

I.  HIGH-SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  For  admission  to  the  two-year  prcmedical  coUege  course,  students  shall 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  14  units  (15  after  Jan.  %  1920) 
in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  institution  of  standard  secondair 
school  grade,  or  have  the  equivalent  ns  demonstrated  by  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Ck)llege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  by  the  authorized  ex- 
aminer of  a  standard  colle^xe  or  university  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education.  Unless  all  the  entrance  units  are  obtained  tj 
examination,  a  detailed  statement  of  attendance  at  the  secondary  school,  and  a 
transcript  of  the  student's  work,  should  be  kept  on  file  by  the  college  authorltieB. 
This  evidence  of  actual  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  should  be  obtained, 
no  matter  whether  the  student  Is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  das8& 

(5)  Credits  for  admission  to  tlie  premedical  college  course  may  be  granted 
for  the  subjects  shown  in  the  following  list  and  for  any  other  subject  counted 
by  a  standard  accredited  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  Iti 
diploma,  provided  that  at  least  11  units  must  be  offered  in  Groups  I—V : 

Sirhetlvlr  of  suhjectB  required  or  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  premedical 

college  course. 

Subjects.  Units.     B«qiiii«& 

Group  I,  English — 

Literature  and  composition l\-A             3 

Group  II,  Foreign  Languages — 

Latin 1-^1 

Greek l-«  I 

French  or  German ^~^  I 

Other  foreign  languages 1"^J 

Group  III,  Mathematics — 

Elementary  nlpebni 1              1 

Advanced  algebra %-l 

Plane  geometry 1             1 

Solid    geometry Uj         

TrIgonomt»try % 

Group  IV,  History — 

Ancient  history %-l 

Medieval  .nnd  modem  history Vj-1 

English  history i-^-l 

American   history J^-1 

Civil    government %-l. 

Group  V,  Science — 

Botany V<8-1 

Zoolog>' ^^-1 

Chemistrj' 1 

Physics ^ 1 

Physiography %-l 

Physiology %-l 

Astronomy \^ 

Geology %-l 
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Subjects.  Units.     Required. 

Gboup  VI,  Miscellaneous — 

Agriculture 1-2  

Bookkeeping V^-l  

Business  law %  

Commercial   geography %-l  

Domestic  science 1-2  

Drawing,  freeliund  and  mechanical %-2  

Economics  and  economic  history ^-1  

Manual   training 1-2  

Music:  Appreciation  or  harmony 1-2  

NoT«. — A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  86  weeks*  work  of  four  or  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less  than  40  min- 
utes. In  other  words,  a  unit  represents  a  year's  study  In  any  subject  in  a 
secondary  school  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
A  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not  be  accomplished  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent. 

Both  of  the  required  units  of  foreign  language  must  be  of  the  same  language, 
but  the  two  units  may  be  presented  In  any  one  of  the  languages  specified. 

Of  the  14  units  of  high-school  work  (15  after  Jan.  1,  1920),  8  units  are  re- 
quired, as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  schedule;  the  balance  may  be  made  up 
from  any  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  schedule. 

II.  PREMEDICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

{c)  Beginning  January  1, 1918,  the  minimum  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  acceptable  medical  schools,  in  addition  to,  the  high-school 
work  specified  above,  will  be  60  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work, 
extending  through  two  years,  of  32  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  holidays, 
in  a  college  approved  by  the  council  on  medical  education.  The  sub- " 
jects  included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedule : 

Schedule  ot  subfectB  of  the  two-year  premedical  college  course. 

(Sixty  aemester  hours  required.) 

Semester 
hours. 

Required  subjects: 

Chemistry  (a ) 12 

Physics    (b) . 8 

Biology  (c) 8 

EiUgUsh  composition  and  literature  (d) 6 

Other  nonscience  subjects  (e) 12 

Subjects  strongly  urged: 

French  or  German   (f) 0-12 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology 3-  0 

Psychology 3-  0 

Advanced  mathematics,  including  algebra  and  trigonometry 3-  6 

Additional  courses  In  chemistry 3-  6 
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Other  «uggestetl  electives: 

English  (additional),  iK*onomies,  history,  sociology,  political  scionce, 
logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  drawing. 

Note. — A  semester  hour  is  the  creilit  value  of  16  weeks*  work  consistiiig  of 
one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less  than  50 
minutes  net,  at  least  2  hours  of  laboratory  work  to  be  considered  as  tbe 
equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  INDIVIDUAL  SUBJBCT8. 

(a)  Chemistry. — ^Twelve  semester  hours  required  (eight  until  January  1, 
1920)  of  which  at  least  eight  semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  cbem- 
istry,  including  four  semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpretation 
of  this  rule  work  in  qualitative  analysis  mky  be  counted  as  general  inorganic 
chemistry.  The  remaining  four  semester  hours  (required  after  January  1 
1920)  may  consist  of  additional  work  in  general  chemistry  or  of  work  in  analytie 
or  organic  chemistry. 

(&)  Physics. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a  course  In  trigo- 
nometry. This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  six  semester  hours  of  college 
physics,  of  which  two  must  be  laboratory  work,  if  preceded  by  a  year  (one 
unit)  of  high-school  physics. 

(c)  Biology. — Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  course  of  eight  semes- 
ter hours  In  either  general  biology  or  zoolog>',  or  by  courses  of  four  semester 
hours  each  in  zoologj'  and  botany,  but  not  by  botany  alone.  The  requirement 
may  also  be  satisfied  by  six  semester  hours  of  college  l»Iol()gy  or  zoology,  of 
which  three  should  be  devotetl  to  laboratorj*  work  If  prece<le<l  by  a  year  (one 
unit)  of  high-school  biology  or  zoology. 

'     id)  English    composition    and    literature. — ^The    usual    introductory    college 
course  of  six  senu'ster  hours,  or  its  (equivalent,  is  requintl. 

(c)  NonsHcnce  subjects. — Of  the  00  scnnester  hours  rwiuired  n.s  the  measure- 
ment of  2  years  of  college  work,  at  least  18,  including  the  6  semester  hours  in 
English,  should  be  in  suhjcHts  other  than  tho  physical,  chemical,  or  biologic 
sciences. 

(/)  French  or  German. — A  readlnir  knowhnlge  of  one  of  these  languages  is 
strongly  urged.  If  the  rea<Ihig  knowledge  in  one  of  these  languages  is  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  high-school  work,  the  student  Is  urged  to  take  the  other 
language  In  his  college  course.  It  is  not  considered  advisable,  however,  to 
s|)end  more  than  12  of  the  required  60  semester  hours  on  foreign  languages. 
In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  Is  obtained  by  6  semester  hours 
of  college  work  another  6  semester  hours  may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the 
beginner's  course  In  the  other  language.  If  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic 
reading  of  scleutltic  prose  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  second  language  may  be 
readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spiMids  more  than  two  years  in  college  he 
may  well  spcMid  12  semester  hours  of  his  college  work  in  the  second  language. 

NEED  OF  A  LIST  OF  APPROVED  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

The  most  imperative  present  need  in  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  is  a  reliable  list  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  which 
has  been  approved  by  some  competent  standardizing  agency.    This 
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is  especially  needed  if  the  present  standards  of  education  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  medicine  are  to  be  properly  enforced.  There  are  a 
thousand  or  more  institutions  in  this  country  bearing  the  name  of 
"college  ^  or  "  university  "  which  vary  widely  in  their  entrance  stand- 
ards; in  the  number  and  character  of  their  teachers ;  and  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  instruction.  They  range  from  the  highest 
educational  institutions  to  be  found  in  any  country  down  to  the 
institutions  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  educational  merit  or  which 
may  be  actually  engaged  in  the  sale  of  diplomas.  Prospective  col- 
lege students  at  present  have  no  reliable  list  to  guide  them  in  the  ' 
selection  of  a  college.  They  are  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
insert  pretentious  advertisements  in  popular  magazines  or  flood  the 
mails  with  circulars  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  merits  of 
their  respective  schools  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  schools  may 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  referred  to  as  educational  institutions. 

Lists  of  approved  colleges  have  been  established  by  two  prominent 
educational  organizations — the  Association  of  American  Universities 
and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  which  are  fairly  reliable  so  far  as  they  go.  The  former  asso- 
ciation, however,  has  not  taken  into  consideration  a  large  number  of 
colleges  and  "junior  colleges"  which  are  in  position  to  furnish  a 
satisfactorj'  training  in  the  subjects  included  in  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work.  The  latter  does  include  such  institutions,  but,  un- 
fortunately, its  jurisdiction  covers  only  17  States.  The  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatoi-y  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
covers  14  other  States,  requires  a  minimum  standard  of  the  colleges 
in  membership  and  is  about  to  establish  a  list  of  approved , colleges 
similar  to  that  of  the  North  Central  Association.  Then  its  list  of  ap- 
proved colleges  will  doubtless  include  a  much  larger  number  than 
are  at  present  indicated  in  its  membership.  There  is  need  of  reliable 
standardizing  agencies  which  will  establish  lists  of  approved  col- 
leges in  7  Western  States  and  in  10  North  Atlantic^  and  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  hoped  that  such  agencies  will  soon  be  inaugurated, 
that  all  the  agencies  will  be  affiliated  or  merged  so  as  to  establish 
uniformity  of  standards,  and  that  a  nation-wide  list  of  approved 
colleges  may  be  established.  In  the  investigations  to  be  made  here- 
after by  all  these  standardizing  agencies,  in  the  interest  of  a  better 
medical  education,  it  is  hoped  that  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  equipment  and  facilities  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  essen- 
tial premedical  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  including 
both  didactic  and  laboratorj^  instruction. 

^  It  18  announcod  tbat  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  Staten  and  Maryland  has  decided  to  establish  a  list  of  the  approved  colleges  and 
Imiior  colleges  located  in  that  district. 
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ITEMS   CONCERNING   MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 

Arkansas. — The  new  Isaac  Folsom  Clinic,  clinical  building  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Department,  has  been  completed  it  I 
a  cost  of  $35,000.  The  old  medical  school  building  is  being  equipped  i 
as  an  isolation  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  this  sum  having  been  ap-  | 
propriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  State. 

California. — The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Umvei*sity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  will 
require  the  hospital  interne  year  for  all  students  entering  during 
1918-19  and  thereafter. 

The  College  of  Medical  Evangelists  during  the  last  12  months 
has  established  its  clinical  department  in  Los  Angeles.  A  city  block 
has  been  purchased  on  which  five  buildings  including  a  75-bed  hos- 
pital, a  dispensary,  two  dormitories,  and  a  hydrotherapy  buil^ling 
have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000. 

A  school  for  the  intensive  training  of  medical  officers  for  the 
United  States  Army  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  March  15, 
1018,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Stanford  University. 

Colorado. — The  Colorado  Legislature  voted  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  to  be  used  on  buildings 
for  the  University  of  Colorado.  The  school  of  medicine  will  secure 
new  buildings  from  this  fund. 

Connecticut. — During  the  past  year  Yale  University  has  secured 
an  endowment  of  $2,500,000  for  placing  the  departments  of  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology  on  a  fuD-time  clinical  basis.  A 
contract  with  the  New  Haven  General  Hospital  gives  the  medical 
school  complete  control  of  the  public  wards. 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  is  doing  its  part  in  solving 
problems  connected  with  the  war.  Its  departments  of  physiology, 
pathologic  chemistry  and  pathology,  particularly,  have  been  aiding 
the  Government  in  providing  gas  masks  for  the  American  troops  and 
in  conducting  experiments  leading  to  the  reduction  of  fatalities  from 
gas  warfare. 

Georgia^ — Emoiy  University  School  of  Medicine  has  received 
$5,000  by  the  will  of  J.  B.  White,  Augusta,  to  establish  a  camp  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Illinois. — ^University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  has 
adopted  the  quadramester  system  by  which  each  12  months  is  di- 
vided into  terms  of  four  months  each.  Under  this  arrangement  stu- 
dents may  begin  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  beginning  of  any  one 
of  the  three  terms. 

hidiana. — The  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine  is  erecting 
A  new  medical  building  oiv  tlv^  i^vo^rty  adjoining  the  Bobert  W. 
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Long  Ho^pitAl,  Indianapolis,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $400,000. 
The  new  building  will  consist  of  four  or  five  stories  and  be  of  mate- 
;  rial  harmonizing  with  the  hospital  buildings.  About  $150,000  of  this 
L  sum  will  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  medical  building. 

Maryland. — The  Maryland  Legislature,  at  its  recent  session,  ap- 

>   propriated  $25,000  annually  for  two  years  for  the  University  of 

Maryland  Medical  School.    The  medical  school  has  received  as  a 

:    gift  the  medical  library  and  surgical  instruments  of  the  late  Dr. 

:    Charles  F.  Bevan.     The  medical  school  has  also  voted  to  admit 

women  students. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  has  received  $100,000  from  the  will  of 
Jennie  Gillender  and  $800,000  from  the  estate  of  James  Buchanan 
Brady. 

Massachvsetta. — Harvard  Medical  School  has  voted  to  admit 
women  students.  This  has  been  due  to  the  heavy  draft  of  the  war 
on  the  medical  profession. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  announces  that  it  has  be- 
come nonsectarian  and  will  offer  courses  in  regular  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  and  practice. 

Michigam,. — The  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  city  of  Detroit  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  education.  It  will  hereafter  be  maintained  as  a  municipal 
institution. 

Mirmesota. — ^A  Navy  Hospital  Corps  Training  School  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School.  It  was  formerly  opened  on  October  29, 1917,  with  an  initial 
attendance  of  100  men. 

Nebraska. — The  University  Hospital,  erected  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  formerly 
opened  in  October,  1917.  It  consists  of  120  beds  and  was  erected  at 
a  total  cost,  for  the  building  and  equipment,  of  $210,000.  A  new 
library  building,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  present  library  unit,  is 
being  erected  on  the  medical  campus  which  will  house  the  department 
of  physiology,  pharmacology,  and  biochemistry.  The  funds  were 
provided  by  the  legislature  which  also  appropriated  $100,000  for 
maintenance  for  two  years. 

New  York, — Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  added  a  fifth  clinical  year  to  the  medical  course  to  be 
required  of  all  students  matriculating  in  and  after  September,  1918. 
The  college  has  also  opened  its  doors  to  women  students.  This  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  George  W.  Breckenridge, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  an  association  of  women 
physicians,  and  $18,000  from  other  donations.  A  new  building  for 
the  use  of  women  students  will  be  erected  and  additional  laboratories 
provided. 
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Cornell  University  Medical  College  has  established  a  clinic  for  tk 
functional  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilitDii 
This  constitutes  practically  a  new  branch  of  medicine. 

I^ng  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  has  received  $265,000 
from  the  estate  of  Charles  W.  West. 

University  of  Buffalo  Medical  Department  has  begun  a  campiip 
for  funds  for  a  new  medical  building  and  laboratories.  A  gift  of 
$10,000  has  been  obtained  to  go  toward  current  expenses  for  the  ye«r. 

Ohio. — University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  formally 
dedicated  its  new  medical  college  building  on  March  25,  1918.  Sub- 
scriptions were  raised  for  this  building  aggregating  $555,000. 

On  January  1,  1918,  under  the  new  charter  for  Cincinnati,  all  of 
the  medical  and  scientific  nursing  work  of  the  Cincinnati  Genenl 
Hospital  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  staff  will  l)e  made  up  of  members  of  the  medical  school 
faculty  and  secures  for  teaching  purposes  the  facilities  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Okhihoma. — The  legislature  appropriated  $200,000  for  a  State  hos- 
pital at  Oklahoma  City,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Oklahoma 
University  School  of  Medicine.  The  building  is  rapidly  approach- 
in*^:  completion.  The  school  of  medicine  has  completed  a  new  chem- 
istry building  at  Norman,  which  has  now  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 

$3;i!ooo. 

Ongon.  — The  I'niversity  of  Oregon  Medical  School  dedicatetl 
Mackenzie  Hall,  the  fii-st  unit  of  the  new  group  of  medical  buildings, 
oil  May  1,  1918.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $117,000.  It 
is  on  the  new  campus  of  21  acres  which  provides  space  not  only  for 
other  medical  school  buildings,  but  also  for  hospital  sites. 

Pennsylvanm, — The  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania  has  received 
$50,000  from  the  will  of  Dr.  William  C.  Goodell.  The  board  of  re- 
view has  awarded  damages  of  $714,000  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  old  Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  city.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  property  had  been 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  merger  two 
years  ago. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine  is  receiving  $100 
annually  from  the  IVnnsvlvaniu  Association  for  the  Blind  to  be 
used  as  a  prize  to  the  meml)cr  of  the  senior  class  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

TenmsHe^, — Moharry  Medical  College  dedicated  the  new  Anderson 
Anatomical  Hall  on  October  10,  1917.  The  $10,000  used  in  its 
erection  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  John  W.  Anderson,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texan, — During  19 17  an  attempt  by  Gov.  Ferugson  to  secure  polit- 
ical control  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  its  medical  department 
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-  aroused  a  vigorous  protest.    A  special  session  of  the  legislature  was 

-^  called;    Gov.    Ferguson    was    impeached;     an    appropriation    of 

$1,629,407.17  for  the  university,  including  $197,500  for  the  medical 

^  department,  which  Grov.  Ferguson  had  vetoed,  was  again  passed ;  and 

three  regents  of  the  university  named  by  Gov.  Ferguson  were  replaced 

'=  by  those  selected  in  the  interests  of  the  university. 

Virginia. — ^The  Medical  College  of  Virginia  has  voted  to  admit 

<   women  students.    A  new  three-story  hospital  building  is  to  be  erected 

f    as  a  part  of  the  new  group  of  buildings  for  the  Memorial  Hospital. 

V  This  first  building  will  cost  about  $40,000  and  will  be  used  for  con- 

'    tagious  diseases.    The  money  was  donated  by  Maj.  James  H.  Dooley. 

c        Winoonsin, — -The   University    of    Wisconsin    has    received    gifts 

amounting  to  $100,000,  which,  with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from 

the  legislature  of  1917,  will  be  used  to  construct  a  new  infirmary  for 

the  medical  school. . 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine  is  conducting  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  $1,000,000  for  endowment.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
agreed  to  give  one-third  of  this  sum  provided  the  university  raises 
the  balance.  The  first  evening  of  the  campaign  $175,000  was  raised. 
A  gift  of  1,000  volumes  to  be  added  to  the  library  has  been  received 
from  the  late  John  L.  C.  Cronvn,  of  Buffalo. 

DEVELOPING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  the  China  Medical  Commission,  represent- 
ing the  Bockefeller  Foundation,  was  sent  to  China  "  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  medical  education,  hospitals,  and  public  hcaltli  in 
China."  This  commission  recommended  Peking  as  the  place  where 
the  first  medical  educational  work  should  be  organized.  The  China 
Medical  Board  was  then  organized,  which  took  over  the  property  of 
the  Peking  Union  Medical  College.  The  tenns  of  the  transfer  pro- 
vided for  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  13  members,  one  to  be  ap- 
pfiinted  by  each  of  the  six  missionary  organizations  previously  main- 
taining the  college,  and  seven  by  the  China  Medical  Board.  Full 
support  of  the  college  was  assumed  by  the  China  Medical  Board  on 
July  1,  1915. 

The  Peking  Union  Medical  College  was  founded  early  in  1906 
by  various  American  and  English  boards  of  missions,  following  the 
Boxer  outbreak.  Substantial  contributions  toward  the  building  fund 
were  obtained  from  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  The  Chinese 
language  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  college  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  1910-11  in  connection  with  the  serious  outbreak  of 
pneumonia  and  the  epidemic  of  the  plague.  As  a  result  of  their 
work  three  members  of  the  college  staff  were  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Double  Dragon.    The  college  staff  also  rendered  v^>\- 
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able  military  surgical  work  with  the  Imperial  forces  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1911. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  Peking  Union  Medical  College 
Peking,  China,  for  the  session  of  1918-19,  has  recently  been  sent  oxL 
It  contains  a  perspective  view  of  the  new  medical  school  and  its 
group  of  hospital  buildings.  These,  when  completed,  will  consist 
of  17  buildings,  connected  by  covered  corridors,  and  will  occupy  the 
space  of  about  four  city  blocks.  All  but  four  of  these  buildings  and 
two  prospective  wings  of  the  medical  school  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. A  prpmedical  school  was  opened  in  September,  1917,  and 
the  medical  school  will  be  open  for  students  in  September,  1919. 
Graduation  from  an  approved  middle  school  of  China,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, in  addition  to  108  credit  (semester)  hours  of  college  wort  is 
required  for  admission.  The  premedical  work  includes  courses  in 
English,  Chinese  language  and  literature,  algebra  through  quadra- 
tics, plane  geometry,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  Chinese  and  uni- 
versal history,  and  drawing.  The  teaching  year  begins  September 
17  and  will  end  June  20  of  the  following  year.  The  announcement 
contains  floor  plans  of  the  various  college  and  hospital  buildings. 
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CHARACTER  OF  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

A  study  of  a  large  number  of  school  reports,  from  both  States  and 
cities,  reveals  an  astonishing  variety  in  the  size,  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, the  content,  and  the  use  made  of  them.  The  size  varies 
from  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages  to  volumes  of  several  himdred.  In 
a  nimiber  of  instances  a  long  report  is  published  in  several  small 
sections,  thus  effecting  economy  and  abo  insuring  attention  thai 
might  be  repelled  by  a  formidable  volume.  The  audience  is  the 
board  of  education,  the  teachers,  superintendents  of  other  States  or 
cities,  the  public  at  large,  or  nobody  in  particular.  It  would  seem 
that  in  every  case  the  persons  to  whom  the  report  is  addressed 
would  be  known,  first  of  all,  for  their  interests  or  needs  should  d^ 
termine  the  contents  of  the  repcnrt.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
school  reports  should  contain  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  programs  of  the  high-school  graduating  exercises,  ex- 
pressions of  acrimony  between  school  officers,  unsubstantiated 
statements  of  ''a  most  successful  year/'  lengthy  minutes  that  prop- 
erly are  recorded  in  the  secretary's  book,  or  complete  unclassified 
details  of  expenditures.  It  is  doubtful  if  most  of  the  tediously 
gathered  statistics  can  be  justified  when  they  occupy  tfaree-fourths 
of  a  report  and  are  accompanied  by  no  interpreting  text  Mid  no 
indications  that  they  have  been  or  will  be  used. 

When  a  report  is  definitely  addressed  to  the  public,  it  very  prop- 
erly contains  general  statements  of  progress,  explanations  of  new 
features  in  the  schools— such  as  supervised  study  and  the  longer 
school  day  or  of  extra-curricular  activities — and  arguments  con- 
cerning the  value  of  secondary  or  higher  education.  Supt.  Stark, 
of  Hackcnsacki  N.  J.,  in  addressing  the  publici  prefaces  his  detailed 
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report  by  a  summary  of  his  reoommondaiions  of  the  preceding  yc 
a  list  of  the  accomplishments  during  the  year,  and  rcconimendati( 
of  what  should  be  done  in  the  future.  A  report  addressed  to 
public  may  properly  also  present  data  concerning  the  high-6chod| 
teachers — their  preparation,  experience,  etc. — ^facts  showing  die 
holding  power  of  the  school,  the  percentage  of  failures,  the  size  d\ 
classes,  the  cost  of  each  subject  per  pupil,  and  the  like,  provided  the' 
tabulations  are  interpreted  and  an  appeal  is  made  that  a  proposed 
program  of  improvement  be  supported.  It  is  certainly  not  econoo- 
ical  to  include  in  one  volume  for  general  circulation  di£ferent  kiiMb 
of  material,  each  being  of  interest  to  only  one  of  several  audiences 
addressed.  Of  the  State  publications  concerning  high  schools,  it  is 
not  invidious  to  mention  as  peculiarly  helpful  for  various  reasons 
those  from  California,  IlUnois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  MinnesoUf 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin. 

GROWTH  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  reports  for  the  biennium  contain  less  about  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  high  schools  than  they  have  done  for  a  number  oi 
years  past.  Especially  in  the  older  States  and  in  the  younger  ones 
that  have  done  most  by  way  of  educational  advance  there  are  justi- 
fiable expressions  of  pride  that  opportunities  for  secondary  education 
are  in  the  reach  of  the  greatest  majority  of  youth.  The  growth  that 
is  more  emphasized  is  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in  their  persist- 
ence in  school.  There  are  a  number  of  expressions  of  opinion  that 
no  high  schools  should  be  established  or  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  elementary  grades  and  that  in  the  secondary  schools  already 
established  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  respectable  work  (rf 
higher  quality.  Typical  of  these  expressions  may  be  quoted  the 
following  passage  from  the  fourteenth  biennial  report  erf  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Montana: 

While  everything  possible  baa  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  eDcounge  hi^ 
school  work  in  all  schools  equipped  to  do  the  work,  and  while  the  principals  of  the 
larger  high  schools  have  been  most  generous  in  their  wiHingness  to  cooperate  with 
these  schools  that  are  taking  care  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  it  seems  that  a  note  of 
warning  must  bo  sounded  or  some  districts  in  their  zeal  for  high-school  woik  will  do 
their  schools  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  first  place,  many  schools  have  asked  teachers  not  wdl  qualified  to  teach 
the  ninth  grade  subjects,  which  is  an  unwise  thing,  for  no  instruction  is  often  better 
than  the  wrong  kind  of  instruction.  Other  schools  hiring  but  one  or  two  teachen 
have  endeavored  to  start  high-school  classes.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  work 
carried  on  under  these  conditions  is  that  it  overworks  the  teachers,  lobs  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  elementary  grades  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  forming  their  like 
or  dislike  for  the  public  school,  and  cheats  those  who  think  they  are  getting  high- 
school  work  when  they  are  not,  and  who  believe  that  they  wre  saving  time  when  they 
are  actually  losing  it.  Still  other  schools  with  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to 
start  high-school  work  fall  short  by  trying  to  care  for  too  many  courses  or  too  many 
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studies  in  one  course,  forgettiDg  that  thorough  work  in  a  few  branches  is  better  than 
dipehod  efforts  in  many. 

In  planning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  first- 
class  elementary  school  means  a  good  deal  more  to  any  community  than  a  poor  high 
school,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  finance  high-school  work  until  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
music,  drawing,  industrial  work,  domestic  science,  and  community  activities  have 
b«en  inovided  for  the  grades. 

The  valuation  of  the  school  district  should  also  be  considered,  and  until  this  is 
irhat  it  should  be,  the  thought  of  the  first-class  graded  school  with  suitable  equip- 
ment and  a  pennanent  and  fully  accredited  high-school  course  can  not  be  fully 
considered,  for  in  the  long  run,  carrying  on  a  school  of  that  kind  is  not  a  question  of 
enthusiasm,  of  sentiment,  or  of  need,  but  one  of  dollars  and  cents  with  which 
equipment  can  be  provided  and  teachers  paid. 

When  the  proper  valuation  is  in  sight,  whether  it  has  been  secured  by  consolida- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  first  year  of  the  course  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  school  is  located  should  be  taken  up  and  strictly  adhered  to 
until  sufficient  teaching  force  can  be  employed  to  carry  on  additional  work. 

The  State  inspector  of  high  schools  for  South  Carolina  is  oven 
more  emphatic  and  pointed  in  his  remarks: 

One  of  the  first  weaknesses  a  stranger  would  detect  in  the  high-school  system  in 
South  Carolina  would  be  our  small  number  of  four-year  schools  in  places  amply  able 
to  support  them,  and  the  attempt  of  a  few  small  places  to  support  four-year  schools 
with  too  few  pupils  and  too  little  money.  The  number  of  the  latter  class  is  small, 
but  of  the  former  class  there  are  too  many.  To  maintain  a  four-year  school  there  are 
three  things  necessary:  Enough  pupils  to  justify  its  existence,  enough  money  to 
employ  the  teachers  and  to  equip  the  school,  and  a  community  that  appreciates  such 
a  school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  attendance  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  any  three- 
year  school  with  as  many  as  75  pupils  is  well  able  to  maintain  a  fourth-year  class. 
Seventeen  of  our  schools  last  year  had  enrolled  1,816  high-school  pupils  going  out 
with  a  three-year  high-school  education.  Admittedly,  those  going  to  college  are  not 
prepared  as  they  should  be,  and  certainly  those  leaving  school  are  entering  life  with 
meager  equipment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  expense  a  few  words  ought  to  suffice.  In  September,  1916, 
these  17  schools  sent  from  their  third-year  classes  194  pupils  to  college,  one  year  behind 
the  preparation  required  by  highrgrade  colleges.  In  other  words,  these  pupils  went 
to  college  to  get  their  fourth-year  high-school  training.  At  the  conservative  estimate 
of  $250  each,  these  pupils  cost  their  parents  $48,000  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
children  away  from  home  to  get  what  they  should  have  had  at  home.  Worse  still, 
it  cost  more  to  keep  these  194  pupils  at  college  a  year  than  the  17  schools  paid  for 
teaching  Uie  entire  high-school  enrollment  of  1,816.  All  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
laige  number  of  boys  and  girls  whose  education  closed  with  the  third  year  of  the  hig^ 
school.  Why  will  people  penist  in  such  waste  and  folly?  Once  we  heard  that 
ancient  alluring  phrase  about  ''saving  a  year  at  college/'  but  surely  thinking  people 
nre  no  'onger  caught  with  such  bait. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  had  so  little  practical  experience  with  well-equipped 
four-year  high  schools  that  they  do  not  appreciate  their  value.  For  long  years  we 
have  known  nothing  higher  than  a  three-year  high  school  resting  upon  a  seven-year 
elementary  school,  and  the  people  have  come  to  look  upon  such  a  school  as  ideal. 
In  fact,  one  occasionally  hears  the  argument  that  such  a  school  is  enough  for  any 
people.  Such  adAice  reminds  one  of  JEaop'a  unfortunate  tailless  fox.  If  the  study 
of  pedagogy  has  taught  us  anything,  it  has  convinced  us  that  we  can  not  forcre  the 
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growth  of  the  human  plant  It  requires  time  for  the  human  plant  to  grow  and  matup. 
When  we  consider  the  comparatively  pmall  number  of  men  and  women  with  a  coXL^ 
education,  and  the  even  smaller  number  with  a  four-year  highrschool  educatMni.  ve 
begin  to  understand  the  limitations  of  out  people  intellectually,  industrially,  aixi 
economically.  South  Carolina's  having  more  college  graduates  than  four-year  kizfa 
school  graduates  fiuiiishes  amusement  for  everybody  but  ua.  Wb  hava  not  yet  s^i 
the  amusin(v  side  of  the  situation. 

In  another  |)art  of  his  report  Inspector  Hand  expUtin^  how  tbe 
unfortunate  condition  came  to  exist  in  South  Carolina,  and  recounts 
the  changes  in  the  law  made  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  earlier  mistakes. 
In  1907  South  Carolina  passed  a  law  appropriating  $50,000  to  develop 
high  schools. 

Although  the  terms  upon  which  State  aid  was  offered  to  the  indiTidual  &AxKk 
were  liberal,  of  the  150,000  appropriated  for  the  schollutic  year  1907-8,  only  |27  WO 
wafl  lifted.  Only  56  schools  could  be  induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law.  h 
the  law  was  a  clause  granting  to  the  trustees  of  a  high  school  accepting  State  aifl  tht 
power  to  lev>'  a  local  high-school  tax  not  to  exceed  2  milhr  on  all  the  taxable  propmy 
of  the  district.  In  most  instEinca  local  boards  had  to  promise  not  to  levy  this  ttx 
before  the  people  would  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  hig^  school.  It  is  interesting 
iA)  note  how  many  difltricts  then  reluctant  to  empower  their  trustees  to  levy  a  2-miIl 
tax  have  since  voted  4,  6,  8,  and  even  10  mills  for  school  support.  In  1908-9  <nly 
$44,205  of  the  Sitate  appropriation  was  used. 

Apprehensive  lest  the  towns  and  the  cities  might  get  an  undue  proportioii,  if  any 
part,  of  the  State  appropriation,  the  general  assembly  put  into  the  finrt  law  an  unfor- 
tunate clause  forbidding  the  use  of  any  of  the  appropriation  in  a  school  district  con- 
taining an  incorporated  place  of  over  1 .000  population.  Small  places  with  few  pupils 
and  email  revenue  were  the  only  places  encouraged  by  the  ?aw.  The  consequeares 
uii^ht  have  been  foreseen.  These  pmall  places  were  prompted  to  undertake  the  im- 
possible, to  establish  high  schools  without  resourccB  to  maintain  them.  In  order  to 
put  2  teachera  and  25  pupils,  the  minimum  requirements,  into  the  high  school 
numbers  of  places  crippled  their  elementary  departments  for  yean.  To  remedy  tUf 
defect  the  law  was  amemded  so  as  to  permit  a  high  school  of  1  teacher  and  15  pupils 
to  share  in  the  State  appropriation.  Again  the  consequences  ooght  to  have  been  fne» 
seen.  Every  school  of  3  teachers  that  could  possibly  find  15  pupils  fior  the  high- 
school  grades  wished  to  become  a  high  schooL  Not  infrequently  a  high-school 
teacher  would  be  found  with  15  pupils,  often  fewer,  while  the  2  teacheiB  in  the  lower 
grades  would  have  from  30  to  50  pupils  each,  occasionally  more. 

Between  1907  and  1917  iifty-eight  places  undertook  to  mmint^w  high  achoois,  bat 
gave  them  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1016-17  all  the  one-teacher  Mg^  schools  were  put  into 
the  rural  graded  school  class,  and  the  appropriation  for  that  class  of  schools  was  in- 
cn'ase<l.  So  fiar  as  making  any  contribution  to  a  permanent  system  of  high  schools, 
the  State's  money  spent  on  these  one-tea-  her  t  choolH  was  a  total  loss.  It  was  ao 
ex()ensive  experiment  financially,  and  one  that  had  a  deadening  effect  far  worse  than 
tho  mere  financial  urante.  The  one-teaciier  high  schools  put  an  immediate  check 
u))on  all  effort!!  at  building  up  high-grade  high  schools  at  central  points  to  serve  small 
surrounding  schools.  The  one* teacher  hig^  schools  undertook  the  work  oC  three  and 
four  teachejT  high  schools,  and  parents  seemed  satisfied  with  the  attempt. 

Meantime  the  general  assembly  had.  after  a  hard  struggle,  amended  the  law  by 
increasing  the  maximum  populaHon  limit  from  1,000  to  2,500.  With  the  census  of 
1910  twenty-five  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  the  State  were  debarred  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  State  high-school  fund,  although  any  high  school  veceiviDg  any  oi  this 
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fund  had  to  give  free  tuiUon  to  any  high-echool  pupil  from  that  county.  Year  after 
year  the  lawmakers  were  urged  to  repeal  this  clause,  but  without  success  until  1910, 
when  an  entirely  new  law  was  substituted.  The  new  law  is  much  simpler  than  the 
old  one.  The  population  limit  is  entirely  removed,  a  high  school  must  have  at  leai?t 
2  teachers  and  25  hig^i-school  pupils,  the  district  must  levy  at  least  4  mills  local  srhool 
tax  for  running  expenses,  any  high-school  pupil  can  without  tuition  attend  any 
State-aided  high  school  in  his  own  county  or  an  adjoining  county,  and  the  State 
•appropriation  was  increased  to  $80,000  annually.  The  immediate  effects  of  the 
^•nactment  of  the  new  law  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place  in  this  report. 

State  Inspector  Walker,  of  North  Carolina,  recognizing  the  woak- 
11  OSS  in  his  State  of  the  small,  weak  high  schools,  proposes  a  policy 
that  should  control  them: 

There  is  needed  a  comprehensive  policy,  a  plan  backed  by  law,  that  will  recoq;- 
nize  in  some  w^y  all  worthy  high  schools  operated  at  public  expense,  city  and  rural, 
and  that  will  make  poseible  the  devdopment  of  good  high  schools  where  high  schools 
are  needed  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  weak  high  ichoolfl  where  high  schools 
are  not  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  build  up  an  efficient  high  school  in  every  cross- 
roads community.  It  becomes  necessary  to  concentrate  our  efforts  in  each  county 
at  a  few  centers  where  there  is  a  quickenr^i  school  interest,  intelligence,  and  available 
means,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  schools  of  the  right  kind. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  extend  State  aid  to  all  well-organized  and  well-managed 
fonr-year  high  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  admit  pupils  to  the  high-echool 
gndes  from  the  country  districts,  State  aid,  of  course,  to  be  given  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  high-school  law  and  primarily  on  the  basis  of  attendance  from 
outside  the  local  district.    This  matter,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  State  appropriation  should,  in  a  word,  be  used  for  four  important  purposes: 
(1)  To  stimulate  counties  and  communitiee  to  initiate  new  and  necessary  lines  of 
work  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  of  their  own  accord,  as,  for  example, 
putting  in  courses  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  teacher  training;  (2)  to  wicour^ 
age  counties  and  communities  to  inaugurate  new  and  necessary  policies,  which  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  put  into  practice  if  left  without  direction,  as,  for  instance, 
patting  the  high-school  principals  on  salar}'  the  year  round;  (3)  to  encourage  schools 
to  maintain  higher  standards  of  excellence,  as,  for  example,  lengthening  the  school 
term,  oiganizing  the  work  on  a  sounder  basis.  emplo>ing  better  teachers,  paying  better 
salaries,  etc.;  (4)  to  equalize  in  some  mea»ure  opix)rtunitie8  for  high  school  training 
by  helping  to  support  good  high  schools  where  they  are  needed  in  counties  and  com- 
munities  that  have  not  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  that  many  small  high  schools  are  gen- 
erally doing  poor  work,  hut  State  Inspector  Williams,  of  Indiana, 
has  measured  the  product  of  the  small  and  of  the  large  high  schools 
by  their  records  in  college.^  Indiana  has  94  pubhc  high  schools 
for  every  100,000  persons  of  school  age,  approximately  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  many  as  New  York,  its  nearest  riTal«  *'0f  the  S50 
ofTicially  recognized  high  schools  in  Indiana,  51  per  cent  have  fewer 
than  four  teachers  and  71  per  cent  have  fewer  tlian  five  teachers." 
Thirty  students  from  these  small  high  schools  and  85  from  large  hi-^li 
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schools  had  the  following  distribution  of  marks  in  the  freshman  joir| 
at  Indiana  University: 

Percentage  of  marks. 


Snun 
high 

schools. 

L«nte 

hi^ 

schools. 

A 

1.05 
11.41 
38.01 
23.93 
14.58 
15.20 

1X00 
81.23 
81.82 
13.09 
8.08 
2.09 

B 

C 

D 

CbndltiaoMi 

Failure 

Inspector  Williams  found  similar  results  in  seven  other  Indiani 
colleges.  Principal  Smith,  in  his  survey  of  Illinois  'high  schools, 
however,  found  no  such  difference  between  the  graduates  of  amoS 
and  large  schools.  Whether  the  slight  inferiority  of  the  small  high 
school  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  classification  are  aB 
schools  enroUing  up  to  100  pupils  or  to  other  causes  is  not  known. 

Of  course  the  academic  success  of  those  pupils  who  become  col- 
lege students  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  high  school 
A  multiplicity  of  small  high  schools  certainly  increases  the  number 
of  pupils  who  enter  upon  secondary  education;  disregarding  tradi- 
tion, they  may  be  adapted  so  as  to  satisfy  peculiar  local  needs, 
and  they  may  be  made  junior  high  schools  and  alBliate  with  a  cen- 
tral school  wliich  will  complement  their  work,  or  each  one  may  form 
a  nucleus  which  later  may  develop  into  something  larger  and  more 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  study,  shows  that  in  sections  of 
Indiana  abundantly  suppUed  with  liigh  schools,  small  and  large, 
the  ratio  of  secondary  school  enrollment  to  the  entire  school  enu- 
meration is  from  two  to  four  times  as  large  as  when  the  number  of 
high   schools  is   small. 

The  alternatives  proposed  for  improvement  are  (1)  a  reduction 
and  adaptation  of  the  offerings  by  small  high  schools  and  (2)  con- 
solidation. The  commissioner  of  secondary  schools  for  California 
writes: 

In  planning  the  course  of  study  for  small  high  schools  it  Is  not  neceflsary  to  incliide 
all  the  8u))ject8  or  coursi's  taught  in  larger  high  schools.  The  law  requires  ^lat  the  high 
school  oiler  one  course  of  study  that  will  preporo  graduates  therein  for  admiorion  to  the 
State  university.  It  does  not  require  that  the  high  school  offer  courses  that  will  pre- 
jure  graduates  therein  for  admission  to  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  univenity. 

The  State  inspector  of  North  Dakota  writes  similarly: 

Mo8t  high-school  programs  are  too  full.  Too  much  is  attempted,  especially  in  the 
smaller  high  schools.  Such  a  plan  makes  the  limited  teaching  force  attempt  too 
m  uoh ,  and  resul te  in  a  lowered  quality  of  work.  In  most  small  schools  the  supafintend- 
ent  or  principal  has  to  do  so  much  class  room  work  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  amhitioa 
to  give  the  kindly,  helpful,  thoughtful  counsel  and  assistance  to  the  teachers  both  of 
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S  the  grades  and  the  high  school  which  is  so  essential  to  good,  satisfactory  work.  Many 
times  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Small  classes  could 
oft^'n  he  eliminated  and  some  subjects  alternated  with  profit  to  all. 

In  Vermont  Commissioner  Hillegas  and  in  New  Hampshire  State 
Superintendent  Morrison  have  consistently  and  cogently  worked  to 
make  the  small  high  schools  contribute  first  of  all  to  the  assured  needs 
of  the  pupils  who  are  likely  to  have  no  further  education.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  in  both  States  emphasis  is  laid  on  cultural  as  well 
as  on  the  more  immediately  practical  training. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  COORDINATION. 

Consolidation  in  some  cases,  as  in  Vermont  and  Tennessee,  carries 
with  it  a  system  of  abbreviated  or  junior  high  schools,  and  in  others, 
as  notably  in  Illinois,  an  enlargement  of  territory  to  support  a  cosmo- 
politan high  school.  The  program  proposed  by  the  Vermont  survey 
has  been  improved  and  developed  there,  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  Tennessee  writes: 

Until  the  la  t  legislature  we  did. not  have  a  compulsory  high-school  tax.  We  now 
have  a  5  cent  high-school  tax  levied  by  the  State  in  every  county.  Until  this  last 
year  we  hatl,  where  th(^y  had  a  high  school  tax,  one  centralized  high  scrhool  with  disor- 
ganized inefficient  secondary  schools  which  you  no  doubt  well  rememlxT.  These 
schools  never  had  a  course  of  study  or  any  regulations.  As  a  result  they  began  no- 
wh(Te  and  lead  nowhere.  « 

he  last  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  centralized  four-year  high  school 
with  as  many  two-year  high  schools  established  over  the  county  as  may  be  nec^cssary 
to  bring  the  first  two-years  of  the  high-school  work  within  reasonable  reach  of  all 
parts  of  the  county.  The  course  of  study  in  these  w'hools  is  the  same  as  the  first  two 
yc*are  in  the  centralized  first-class  school.     This  gives  us  a  splendid  high-school  system. 

The  State  inspector  of  high  schools  for  South  CaroUna,  in  review- 
ing the  conditions  in  each  district  in  his  State,  repeatedly  makes  such 
recommendations  as  the  following: 

A and  B ought  to  put  aside  their  petty  local  pride  and  unite  in  estab- 
lishing a  high  school  that  might  be  the  righteous  pride  of  lx>th  places.  Both  districts 
would  save  money,  and  have  such  a  8<:hool  as  neither  alone  can  ever  hope  to  have. 

In  C the  school  has  struggled  hard  under  difficulties.  An  8-mill  tax  for  ex- 
penses brings  in  too  little  money  from  rural  property  returned  at  low- valuation.  Sal- 
aries are  low,  and  the  school  is  housed  in  a  very  inferior  building.  The  school  would 
be  better  off  as  a  rural  graded  school. 

Inspector  Williams  concludes  the  study  previously  quoted  with  the 
following  paragraphs  of  recommendation: 

The  writer  proposes,  as  the  highest  tj-pe  of  aid  by  the  State,  either  that  in  operation 
in  California,  where  provision  is  made  for  sepsu^te  and  special  taxation  for  the  support  of 
high  schools,  or  that  in  effect  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  general  school  tax  is  drawn  upon 
for  a  special  apportionment  to  high  schools.  In  the  one  case,  the  annual  high  school 
levy  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  numl>er  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
by  $15— a  State-wide  tax  of  approximately  li  mills.  In  the  other,  the  special  ap- 
portionment is  made  to  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  $^00  for  every  teacher  employed 
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and  of  a  fixed  sum  ppr  pupil  por  day  of  actual  attendance.  Some  audi  tyatval 
Indiana  would  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  maintenance  ol  standaid  coaditiai 
and  equalize  the  high-school  facilities  in  every-  part  of  the  State. 

Fortunately,  Indiana  school  law  has  made  notable  progrecB  in  tho  direction  iafr 
catrd.    Legal  provision  exists  for  union  or  consolidation  of  the  following  variflMR 

(1)  Joint  high  schools.  On  the  petition  of  a  definite  number  of  legal  vntenof  In 
or  more  school  corporations,  an  election  must  be  called  to  determine  the  desinfaililr 
of  maintaining  a  joint  high  school.  If  favorable,  the  two  corpoimtiona  may  uiileii 
one  of  the  following  combinations: 

(a)  Joint  town  (or  city)  and  township  high  school.  In  this  case,  coat  of  nllisl^ 
nance  is  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  taxables  of  each  corporation,  and  th^schod 
is  niana£r<Hi  by  a  joint  l)oard. 

{b)  High -school  district.  A  city  fof  any  class)  or  incorporated  town  may  fitaliliA 
and  maintain  jointly  with  one  or  more  contiguous  townships  (or  portions  theiwAt 
high  school  district.  Maintenanc<^  and  management  as  before.  Provision  is  made  for 
voluntary  withdrawal  at  any  time  from  the  arrangement  by  any  member  of  the  distiict 

(c)  Joint  township  high  school.  Two  adjoining  townships,  having  a  combbrJ 
taxable  valuation  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollara  ($750^000),  may  eatabiidh  aad 
support  a  joint  high  school,  provid<'d  no  high  school  already  eziata  in  either  coiponlioB 
and  eight  or  more  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  common  schoola  in  each  ol  tvo 
previous  years. 

(2)  Consolidated  high  schools.  Under  similar  .conditions,  a  town  or  fifth  cUm  city 
and  the  adjacent  township  may  consolidate'  two  or  more  existing  high  schools.  Tvd 
plans  of  manag'.'ment  ari*  providi  d : 

(o)  A  new  board  consisting  of  the  township  trustee  and  two  persona  chosen  by  town 
or  city  council-  one  of  these  a  resident  of  th{'  city  or  town  and  tho  other  of  the  tovs- 
ship  outside. 

(6)  A  joint  board  composed  of  the  townsliip  trustee  and  secretary  of  tiie  school 
board,  with  appeal  to  the  county  superinti*ndent. 

Thus  ample  legal  sanction  exists  for  communities  to  combine  reeources  and  unite  kr 
high  grade  working  conditions. 

As  is  well  known,  Illinois  has  o:one  further  in  the  establishing  of 
eonsolidated  high  schools  tlian  nny  other  State.  The  story  of  the 
development  of  its  township  high  schools,  a  type  that  mi^t  well  be 
adopted  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  told  by  University  Visitor 
liollister  in  Bulletin  25,  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  many  interesting  data  are  presented  in  Principal  Smith's 
Survey  of  Illinois  High  Schools.  The  law  perniitting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  high  school  in  contiguous  territory  regardless  of  political 
boundaries,  under  which  nearly  200  new  schools  were  estaUished, 
was  in  1917  declared  iniconstitutional;  but  the  next  legislature 
promptly  passed  a  better  act.  Of  the  present  situation  State  Supt. 
Blair  writes: 

All  of  the  territory  of  a  county  not  included  in  a  recognized  high-4chool  district 
is  considered  nonh%h-school  territory.  A  board  is  elected  within  thia  oonhigh- 
sc'hool  territory  and  levies  a  tax  to  pay  the  tuition  of  ali  eighth-grade  graduates 
residing  within  the  nonhigh-s<.'hool  territory.  An  unusual  and  most  effective  pUn 
is  provided  for  taking  care  of  tho  two  and  three  year  high  schoola.  In  many  of  our 
mining  villages  and  smaller  communities  the  people  desiring  to  keep  their  diiklren 
at  home  during  the  first  years  of  the  high-school  course  sought  to  "**^i»»^*i"  a  high 
school  and  an  elementary  school  on  the  one  tax  of  1}  per  c^nt  on  the  aoeeoBed  valu^ 
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iioD  of  the  property.  In  almoet  every  iiMitance  it  waa  found  that  to  nudnt»in  such 
^  high  echool  meant  the  ahortening  of  the  elementary  acbool,  the  lowering  of  the 

ragee  paid  the  teachen  and  the  conaequent  redaction  d  elementary-achool  oppor- 

^iunitiee.  Now,  this  new  law  placea  all  recognized  two  and  three  year  high  achoola 
-^within  the  nonhigh-echool  territory.  All  of  the  funda  within  theee  local  two  and 
pXhiee  year  high-achool  districta  ia  to  be  used  for  the  elementary  achoola  and  they 
^jure  taxed  with  the  reat  of  the  district  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  eighth- 
igrade  graduates  within  the  nonhigh-echool  district.    Ail  the  children  attending 

these  two  and  three  year  high  schools  have  their  tuition  paid  out  of  thii  fund.  If  a 
g  two-year  high-school  district  has  20  pupils  enrolled,  it  receives  20  times  the  per 
.  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high-school  courses.    If  a  three-year  high  school  has 

35  pupils,  it  receives  35  times  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high-school 
.  courses,  all  paid  out  of  the  nonhigh-school  tuition  fund.  You  will  note  that  the 
,  provisions  for  forming  community  high-school  districts  is  much  better  safeguarded 
.  than  under  the  law  of  1911,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 

court. 

In  Kentucky  adjacent  counties  have  been  given  the  privilege  by 
the  legislature  of  combining  for  the  eBtablishing  and  maintaining  a* 
joint  high  school  covering  a  territory  larger  than  the  single  county 
as  an  educational  unit.  The  congressional  district  hi^  schools  of 
Georgia  are  well  known.  And  in  North  Carolina  there  are  the 
farm-life  schools.  Of  these  State  Supt.  Joyner  says  in  his  recent 
report: 

Since  the  amendment  to  the  farm-life  school  law,  allowing  any  county  that  will 
IMTOvide  the  required  equipment  and  an  annual  maintenance  fund  equal  to  the 
amount  rectdved  from  the  State  to  avail  itself  of  the  State  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  of  $2,500  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  house- 
hold economics  and  other  farm-life  subjects  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  its 
rural  high  schools,  9  new  farm-life  schools  have  been  established  during  the  biennial 
period,  makinp;  a  total  of  21  such  schools  in  17  counties  of  the  State.  No  part  of  the 
annual  maintenance  fund  for  these  schools  or  of  the  fimds  for  their  necessary  equip- 
ment is  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  and  to  shorten  the 
regular  public-school  t^'rm  until  thos*'  funds  aro  Rufficient  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
six  months.  The  significant  and  hopeful  fact  about  their  establishment  through 
the  cooperation  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  (x>mmunitiee  in  viiuch  they  are 
located  is  the  evidence  that  it  furnishes  of  intense  interest  in  the  education  of  country 
boys  and  girls  for  country  life,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  country  people  in  a  sort  of 
education  and  school  that  can  and  will  provide  better  preparation  for  more  profitable, 
more  comfortable,  more  healthful,  more  joyous,  and  mate  contented  living  in  the 
country. 

The  progress  of  centralized  schools  in  North  CaroUna  and  the 
program  for  the  future  is  set  forth  as  follows: 

Under  the  law^  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education  not  more 
than  four  of  these  schools  can  be  established  in  any  one  county.  No  public  high 
6ch<K)l  can  be  established  except  in  connection  with  a  public  school  having  at  least 
two  other  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  the  entire  time 
of  at  least  one  teacher  must  be  devoted  to  the  high-school  grades.  No  public  high 
school  can  be  established  in  a  town  of  more  than  1,200  inhabitants. 

Each  district  in  which  a  public  high  school  is  established  is  required  to  duplicate 
by  special  taxation  or  subscription  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  school  from  the 
State  appropriation;  each  county  is  required  to  apportion  to  each  public  high  school 
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out  of  the  county  fund  an  amount  equal  to  that  apportioned  to  it  out  of  the  9l 
appropriation.    The  minimum  eum  that  can  be  apportioned  annually  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  cetabliBhmont  and  maintenance  of  any  public  high  achool 
$200  and  the  maximum  8um  $600.    The  total  sum  annually  a>'ailable  for  any  p«b&| 
hij>h  school  ostabliahed  under  this  act  ranges,  therefore,  from  $600  to  $1,800.  TV] 
hi.uh-school  funds  can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  aalariee  of  the  high-rW| 
tc^achers  and  the  neceflsary  incidental  expenses  of  the  high-school  grades. 

There  are  now  from  one  to  four  public  high  schools  in  each  of  96  counties  of  the  Stite 
There  are  therefore  four  counties  in  which  no  public  high  schools  have  yet  beeneitab' 
liflheil.  For  the  proper  maintenance  and  development  of  those  high  schoolt  dhr 
money  will  of  course  be  required. 

It  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  high  school  in  each  county,  takiojEiiau 
f'oiisidoration  the  location,  the  accessibility,  the  environment,  etc.,  and  de\'^pthii 
into  a  real  first-class  county  high  school,  doing  thorough  high-school  wotk  for  fonr  ^aD 
ycjirs  and  some  vo(»ational  work  in  agriculture,  sewing  and  cooking,  and  other  niil- 
life  subjects.    Around  this  school  should  be  built  a  dormitory  and  a  teachers*  hoo» 
The  dormitory,  properly  conducted,  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  boji  in^ 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  board  at  actual  cost.    Many  of  these  could  rettn 
to  their  homes  Friday  evening,  coming  back  Monday  morning.     Many  of  them  «1» 
do  not  have  the  money  to  spare  to  pay  their  board  would  probably  be  able  to  brinf 
BUi'h  provisions  as  are  raised  on  the  farm  and  have  them  credited  on  their  board  attbe 
market  price.    A  small  room  rent  couKl  be  charged  each  student.     The  principal! 
homo  would  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  bettor  principal  and  keep  him  probably  for 
years,  thereby  giving  more  permanency  to  the  school  and  more  continuity  to  the  work, 
making  a  citizen  of  the  teacher  and  enabling  him  and  his  family  to  become  potent 
factors  in  the  permanent  life  of  the  community,  contributing  no  small  part  to  upliftio; 
it,  morally  and  intellectually,  by  their  influence.    Then  the  other  high  schools  in 
different  sections  of  the  county  should  be  correlated  with  this  central  school,  and  tke 
course  of  study  in  these  should  be  limited  probably  to  not  more  than  two  yean  d 
high-echool  work,  requiring  all  students  desiring  to  pursue  the  last  two  years  of  the 
four-y oar  course  to  attend  the  central  county  high  school,  which  will  be  fully  equipped 
in  all  respects  for  thorough  high-strhool  work. 

'riiirty-iiiuo  of  theso  public  liigh  schook  now  havo  46  dormitories, 
in  which  more  tlian  18  per  cent  of  the  county  high-school  pupils 
secure  board  at  actual  cost  and  pay  for  it  in  money  or  in  provisioDS 
at  tlio  market  price. 

That  the  effect  of  consolidation  has  not  everywhere  proved  satis- 
factory is  evidenced  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  1917  report 
of  tli(^  inspector  of  high  schools  in  Minnesota.  There  for  several  years 
n  law  has  been  in  force  making  possible  the  afTdiation  of  a  nimiber  of 
niral  sdiools  with  a  central  school  of  12  grades,  one  superiiitondont 
overseeing  all  the  work. 

Asa  State- wide  xx)licy,  aesociation  of  rural  schools  with  a  central  school  as  a  means 
of  ini])roving  the  rural  schools  is  not  satisfa(;tory.  The  Buperintendent  of  a  village  or 
city  8.*hooI  system  is,  by  training,  experience,  and  lack  of  first-hand  interest,  unsuited 
to  the  task  of  supervising  niral  schools.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  Withdraw 
State  aid  for  association,  and  the  entire  fabric  which  has  been  building  for  eight  yean 
would  fall  to  pieces.  In  few  places  has  it  brought  lasting  good  to  either  party  to  the 
contract.  The  villages  and  cities  will  never  succeed  in  making  over  the  rural  school 
or  otherwise  materially  improving  rural-life  conditions.  Like  the  rest  of  us  the  farming 
people  must  and  will  work  out  their  own  salvation.  The  great  benefits  which  we 
cx])ected  from  association  were  to  come  as  the  result  of  closer  and  more  skillful  8upe^ 
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visioii.    But,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  we  have  accomplished  nothing  for  the 
r     improvement  of  the  rural  school  and  have  wrought  injury  to  the  central  school  itself 
by  scattering  the  time  and  interest  of  the  superintendent  over  too  lai^e  and  diversified 
a  field. 

It  should  be  evident  to  even  a  casual  reaJer  that  all  programs  for 
consolidation  more  or  less  tend  toward  a  centralization  of  authority. 
Whenever  fimds  are  supplied  from  a  central  source,  direction  of  work 
naturally  follows.  Repeatedly  in  the  report  are  foimd  **the  course 
of  study  as  outlined  or  approved  by  this  office,"  and  similar  phrases. 
No  theme  was  more  frequently  or  emphatically  presented  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  than 
the  necessity  of  State  and  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  order  not  only 
to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  education  but  also  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  larger  pohtical  and  social  units.  The  tendency  and 
the  underlying  sentiment  toward  ccntmlization  are  strong;  before 
induration  they  should  bo  carefully  and  fuUy  considered  as  part  of 
the  new  national  program. 

LARGER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

Another  tendency  mauifosted  in  the  reports  of  the  bienuium  is 
toward  a  more  complete  use  of  high-school  buildings.  The  marvelous 
increase  in  registration  dm-ing  the  past  yeai's  has  made  it  obvious  to 
the  obsei-vant  that  even  the  ambitious  building  program  could  not 
long  satisfy  the  demands  upon  it.  Now,  partly  because  of  the  great 
enrollment  in  secondary  schools  and  partly  because  the  war  has  very 
generally  put  a  stop  to  new  construction,  there  are  numerous  reports, 
especially  in  eastern  cities,  of  high-school  buiHings  being  occupied 
more  or  less  all  day  by  two  or  more  platoons  of  pupils.  This  duplicate 
use  of  high-school  buildings  is  found  very  generally  in  New  York 
City  and  also  hi  Schenectady,  Jamestown,  and  Erie,  N.  Y.;  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Pateraon  and  Jei-sey  City,  N.  J.;  Cliolsea,  Mass.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Dallas,  Tex.  Many  cities  report  that  m  the 
high-school  building  are  held  pubUc  meetings  of  various  kinds;  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  for  example,  during  1916-17  there  wore  in  the  high- 
school  building  for  the  public  15  lectures,  39  receptions,  18  entertain- 
ments, 22  civic  meetings,  and  8  ''other  functions,''  with  an  estimated 
total  attendance  of  16,900.  More  and  more  high-school  buildings 
are  open  for  evening  schools,  for  summer  schools,  and  for  other 
activities  during  the  vacation  months.  The  Washington  Irving  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  durmg  the  summer  of  1918 
was  used  as  a  regular  academic  smnmer  high  school;  as  a  school  to 
fit  adult  women  for  Government  service;  as  a  recreation  center, 
using  the  gymnasia  and  roofs  for  play  and  dancing  and  the  assembly 
haU  for  concerts;  as  a  community  forum,  where  various  groups  met 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions;  and  as  quarters  for  university 
extension  courses. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES. 

Liess  than  formerly  is  being  said  about  college  entrance  require- 
ments, partly  because  the  colleges  have,  from  time  to  time  modified 
their  demands,  partly  because  a  larger  nmnber  of  higli  schools, 
usually  the  small  or  the  weak  ones,  attempt  for  all  pupils  nothing 
but  what  is  required  for  entrance  to  college,  and  partly  because 
many  other  secondary  schools  are  differentiating  their  work,  pre- 
paring some  pupils  for  college  and  others  for  the  immediate  demands 
of  society.  The  most  significant  changes  regarding  college  entrance 
during  the  biennium  were  probably  the  new  requirements  of  four 
prominent  women's  colleges  of  the  East  and  the  decision  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  in  the  territory 
of  which  is  55  per  cent  of  the  high  school  population,  not  to  partici- 
pate further  in  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments. It  is  stated  that  now  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  enter  college  do  so  by  passing  admission  examinations. 

The  criticism  by  colleges  of  the  high  schools  and  their  work  has 
been  very  neatly  turned  by  Inspector  Hand,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1917: 

Much  haa  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  about  the  increased  requirements 
for  college  entrance.  The  requirements  have  been  increased.  But  there  is  another 
fide  to  the  matter — one  that  is  very  rarely  mentioned.  What  advance  haa  been  made 
in  the  standards  of  the  colleges  beyond  the  entrance  requirements?  How  much 
higher  grade  of  work  is  the  freshman  claas  doing?  How  much  higher  grade  of  work 
ia  the  senior  class  getting?  A  close  comparison  of  some  of  your  catalogues  for  1909-10 
with  those  for  1916-17  reveals  a  curious,  if  not  incongruous,  state  of  afTairs.  Colleges 
that  have  within  that  time  almost  doubled  their  published  entrance  requirements 
are  doing  almost  the  same  work  they  did  seven  yean  ago.  For  illuatration,  take 
the  subjects  that  are  fairly  well  graded,  such  as  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Engli^ih. 
In  numerous  instances  the  wording  describing  tliese  courses  has  not  been  changed 
in  years.  In  many  instances  the  textbooks  have  not  been  changed.  In  others  the 
textbooks  have  been  changed  only  a^  to  authors.  In  still  others  conriderable  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  freshman  and  Bophomore  work  with  very  few  in  the  junior 
and  senior  work.  This  situation  explains  how  pupils  from  ordinary  four-year  high 
schools  are  still  getting  into  the  sophomore  class  with  discouraging  frequency. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  all  of  the  15  colleges  of  South  Carolina 
that  ' 'require''  14  units  for  admission  are  not  justified  in  so  doing 
by  either  their  own  work  or  by  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that  in  the  freshnian  class  of  these  colleges  there  are  146  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  schools  in  the 
Static  in  the  preceding  year.  Fully  one-half  of  the  freshmen  entered 
an  condition. 

Your  patrons  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  just  how  theM  conditioiiB  ara 

removed.     In  how  many  hours  do  you  work  off  two  units  ot  oonditioiM  requiiing  io 

the  high  school  240  sixty-minute 'hours?    Who  does  the  work  and  in  what  manner 

is  it  done?    Show  the  public  in  your  catalogues  how  it  comes  about  thai  a  I2>unit 

Btudent  with  two  units  to  make  up  can  graduate  on  schedule  time  with  the  14-unit 
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students  without  hurt  to  either.    What  eSect  is  the  plan  going  to  have  on  the  main- 
tenance of  four-year  high  schoolfl?    It  is  already  telling  against  them. 

The  criticism  is  quoted  at  length  because  of  its  pertinency  to  con- 
ditions in  several  other  States  as  well. 

There  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  effort  by  the  high  school  to 
inform  elementary  pupils  of  its  offerings  and  opportunities.  Some 
cities  (e.  g.,  Milwaukee)  publish  handbooks  for  the  information  of 
ciglith-grade  pupils;  and  many  others  (e.  g.,  Decatur,  UL,  and 
Dallas,  Tex.)  publish  similar  handbooks  that  are  distributed  to  the 
incoming  freshmen  in  ordor  that  they  may  quickly  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  conditions.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  seniors  in  different 
high  schools  are  reported  to  have  visited  the  eighth  grades  from 
which  they  came  and  there  to  have  made  brief  talks  on  the  benefits 
of  high-school  education. 

Data  in  numerous  reports  indicate  the  growth  of  a  more  critical 
attitude  of  schoolmen  toward  their  work.  Statements  of  **  impres- 
sions*' and  of  untested  experiments  are  more  and  more  giving  way 
to  records  substantiated  by  standard  measures  and  by  definite  figures. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  aims  in  secondary  school  subjects, 
few  standard  measures  have  so  far  been  developed;  but  in  several 
surveys  and  city  reports  are  the  scores  of  high-school  pupils  in  spell- 
ing, in  composition  writing,  in  reading,  and  in  algebra;  the  Ayres, 
Hillegas,  Kansas  or  Thorndike,  and  Monroe  or  Rugg  and  Clark 
measures  being  used.  When  the  purposes  of  each  phase  of  secondary 
education  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  we  may  expect  the  devel- 
opment of  tests  adequately  to  measure  accomplishments  of  all  kinds. 

FAaURES  AND  MARKS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  concern  that  is  now  being  taken  by 
school  administrators  with  failures  and  school  marks.  The  aca- 
demic studies  concerning  these  topics,  startling  and  disappointing  as 
they  have  always  been,  are  now  being  applied  widely  to  reveal  infor- 
mation that  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  school  work.  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Pat<^rson,  N.  J.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  Altoona 
and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  arc  cities  that  have  published  in  their  annual 
reports  studies  of  failures  in  their  high  schools.  Supt.  Cary  included 
in  'Ekiucation  in  Wisconsin''  a  study  by  Joanette  Rankin  of  the 
number  and  per  c«nt  of  pupils  dropped,  failed,  and  promoted  in  75 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  recent 
studies.  It  shows  that  for  the  75  high  schools  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
student-hour  work  was  dropped  and  9  per  cent  failed.  As  usual, 
the  worst  records  were  during  the  first  year,  in  the  more  conventional 
subjects,  and  by  the  boys. 

A  study  of  the  marks  recorded  by  subjects  and  by  teachers  fro- 
quently  leads  to  a  revision  of  the  marking  system.  The  story  of  how 
tills  happened  in  one  school  is  interestingly  told  by  Supt.  Camp,  of 
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Stamford,  Conn.,  in  his  report  for  1917,  and  aftfirwards  more  elabo- 
rately in  the  School  Review.  The  weighting  of  marks  so  that  they 
will  give  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  credit  seems  to  be  widely 
at'ccpted,  and  individual  schools  report  that  the  plan  when  used  has 
given  satisfaction.  In  Chicago  Supt.  Shoop  recommended  shortly 
before  his  death  that  credits  of  increasing  weights  be  given  by  the 
high  schools  for  the  subjects  from  freshman  to  senior.  This  would 
be  a  variation  of  a  rather  widespread  practice  of  denying  a  pupil  the 
privilege  of  taking  for  credit  any  academic  subject  listed  in  the  cur- 
riculum more  than  one  year  above  or  below  the  class  in  which  the 
pupil  is. 

RETARDATION,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  ELIMINATION. 

Closely  related  to  a  consideration  of  failures  and  marking  systems 
are  the  studies  of  retardation,  attendance,  elimination,  the  source  of 
high-school  pupils,  and  the  immediate  destination  of  the  graduates. 
Age-grade  tables  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  common  in  reports 
on  the  elementary  schools;  they  are  now  appearing  with  increasing 
frequency  in  the  sections  concerning  the  high  schools.  The  worth 
of  such  a  study  is  determined,  of  course,  by  what  results  from  it; 
there  is  no  apparent  value  in  merely  collecting  and  publishing  the 
figures.  One  superintendent  very  properly  is  pleased  with  the  num- 
ber of  over-age  pupils  in  the  high  school,  as  he  had  made  a  special 
effort  to  recruit  for  further  study  young  men  and  women  who  had 
prematurely  left  school  for  work;  another  administrator  w^ould  with 
equal  propriety  be  so  disturbed  by  such  a  showing  as  to  make  a 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  grammar  grades.  Several  schools 
report  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  present  for  different  proportions 
of  the  semester,  but  not  one  of  them  correlates  the  data  with  the 
facts  concerning  success  in  school  work,  and  not  one  of  them  presents 
any  program  for  improving  the  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  secondary  school  develop- 
ment is  its  increased  holding  power.  In  scientific  studies  the  term 
''pei-sistonce^'  is  replacing  "elimination."  The  losses  between  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  grade  and  graduation,  however,  are  still  very 
large.  Pickell  and  Winkelblech,  using  a  rough  measure,  have  showed 
that  in  the  States  the  highest  percentage  of  the  freshman  class  to  be 
in  school  four  years  later  is  5*4,  in  Indiana;  the  lowest,  17,  in  the 
Carolinas.  For  the  United  States  the  percentage  is  38.  In  New 
York  City,  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  said  to  enter  the  high 
schools  to  await  the  time  when  they  may  secure  working  papers  or 
to  ascertain  by  sampling  whether  they  will  like  the  work  or  not,  the 
percentage  is  as  low  as  21.  Supt.  Gary  reports  that  in  1916  the 
enrollment  of  Wisconsin  high  schools  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Special  students,  1;  freshmen,  34;  sophomores,  29;  juniors,  20; 
seniors,  16.    Of  the  16  sevuoT^,  \\  ^Muatod. 
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Inspector  Meredith  records  the  progress  of  the  class  entering  New 
Jersey  high  schools,  as  follows: 


Year. 

Grade. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1914 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

16,998 

11,057 

8,072 

0,502 

lOo 
65 
47 
•S2 

1915 

1916 

1917 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Topeka,  Fans., 
iiid  other  cities  present  tables  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
ohmination  by  semesters  and  by  causes;  and  Kansas  City,  with  its 
efficient  bureau  of  measurements,  publishes  a  comparative  table 
that  contains  the  approximate  percentage  of  all  pupils  entering  the 
public  schools  who  complete  the  high-school  course  in  17  cities. 
The  range  is  from  7.3  and  7.4,  for  Newark  and  New  York,  to  25.8  and 
26.9,  for  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seattle.  **In  1891,"  the  Kansas  City 
report  continues,  *'only  4  per  cent  of  our  pupils  who  entered  the  ele- 
mentary schools  completed  the  high-school  course,  but  in  1917  this 
per  cent  had  increased  to  19. 8.^'  The  Kansas  City  report  for  1917 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  high-school  pupils  dropped  annually 
from  1900  to  1917.  The  median  percentage  for  the  19  years  is  20.1, 
with  a  probable  error  of  1.1;  however,  the  average  for  the  last  9 
years  is  19.4,  or  1.4  per  cent  less  than  that  for  the  first  9  j^ears  of 
the  period. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

In  ^*  Education  in  Wisconsin,"  we  are  told  the  source  of  high-school 
pupils.  In  the  whole  State — where,  by  the  way,  17  per  cent  of  all 
city  pupils  are  in  high  school,  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  of  all 
coimtry  pupils — 63  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering  secondary  schools 
in  1915-16  come  from  local  city  elementary  grades,  2  per  cent  from 
the  elementary  grades  of  other  cities,  7  per  cent  fi*om  State  graded 
schools,  18  per  cent  from  rural  schools,  and  10  per  cent  from  private 
and  parochial  schools.  Of  the  g^raduates  in  1915-16  of  the  eighth 
grades  of  Wisconsin,  46  per  cent  entered  high  school  from  the  rural 
schools,  41  per  cent  from  the  State  graded  schools,  85  per  cent  from 
the  village  grades,  and  85  per  cent  from  the  city  grades.  These 
figures,  while  encouraging  as  indicative  of  progress,  show  that  thei-e 
is  still  much  to  be  done  even  in  such  favored  communities  to  equalize 
opportimities  for  secondary  education.  Such  information  should 
be  had  for  many  cities  and  States,  so  that  a  new  national  program 
iray  be  souiidly  based  on  facts. 

No  less  important  than  the  source  of  our  high-school  pupils  is 
what  becomes  of  them  immediately  after  they  graduate.  The  nost 
complete  recent  study  seems  to  be  that  in  the  Des  Moines  Public 
m69*»— 19 3 
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School  Pupil  and  Employiriont  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin  No.  2. 
1916.  In  this  we  are  given  a  summary  of  the  study  of  380  graduates 
of  the  public  high  schools  in  1914,  supplemented  by  a  tabulation  of 
the  overambitious  plans  of  the  senior  class  for  their  immediaU^ 
future,  of  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  parents  of  children 
attending  high  schools,  and  of  wliat  the  employers  of  graduates  have 
to  say  about  them.  Other  tabulations  of  the  occupations  of  parents 
of  high-school  pupils  are  given  by  Thomdike  and  by  Koons  in  Edu- 
<  ational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  primary  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  perform 
better  the  desirable  activities  that  they  are  hkely  to  perform  any  way 
will  find  in  such  tabulations  much  information  to  influence  the 
nH>rganization  of  courses  of  study. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

One  phase  of  secondary  education  has  never  been  fully  considered, 
that  of  negro  boys  and  girls.  In  the  South,  where  enough  negro 
pupils  dessire  secondary  education  to  warrant  it,  segregated  high 
8c1k>o18  are  established,  but  the  curricula  and  courses  are  often  not 
well  adapted  to  the  {>ex*uliar  nec<ls  of  the  pupils.  The  provisions. at 
St.  Louis  must  be  cited  as  conspicuously  good,  however.  Frequently 
the  equipment  is  poor  and  the  content  of  the  coui^ses  highly  academic. 
Age-grade  tables,  as  those  from  El  Paso,  show  the  negro  pupil  con- 
si<lerably  retardei^l,  and  the  elimination  everywhere  is  high.  In 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  1915-16,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  senior  class,  and  the  sophomores  were  44  per  cent  of 
the  number  enrolled  as  freshmen.  In  the  whole  State  of  Kentucky 
in  1916-17  there  were  32  negro  high  schools,  with  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  fewer  than  41  pupils,  1,225  n^ro  pupils  for  the  entire  State. 
Half  of  the  entire  enrollment  was  in  the  freshman  class  and  onlv  9.4 
per  cent  of  it  in  the  senior  class.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  these 
schools  the  average  value  of  the  equipment  for  manual  training  aiid 
domestic  science  was  less  than  $700,  ranging  from  S25  to  82,150. 
The  per  capita  cost  for  conducting  the  32  schools  was  $12. 

In  the  North,  negro  children  when  they  apply  are  admitted  to 
high  schools  with  little  or  no  distinction  because  of  their  race  or 
peculiar  needs.  Some  years  ago  Mayo  showed  that  in  one  of  the 
New  York  City  high  schools  the  negro  pupils,  although  a  very  highly 
selected  group,  did  work  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  pupils.  In  the 
1017  report  of  Supt.  Wilson,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  there  are  tables  pre- 
senting the  facts  concerning  withdrawal  and  failure  in  the  high 
school  of  negro  and  white  pupils  by  subjects  for  several  semesters. 
Ihe  tables  are  prefaced  by  the  statement: 

The  farts  shown  in  the  following  tabulations  I  am  reporting  with  regret.  The  tables 
show  an  abnormally  high  per  cent  of  failures  among  the  colored  pupils.  ♦  •  ♦  The 
^tf)  are  that  the  colored  pupils  show  a  lack  of  effioiency  aomewhere  in  tlM  syvt^a. 
Ihe  problem  is  not  cue  lor  Uve  vh^a.^  voliticians  or  the  demagogues  ol  either ; 
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The  facts  presented  ee^n  to  show  that  in  the  Naiion  as  a  whole 
the  oonditioiis  of  seoondaiy  education  are  noi  as  satisf actory  for  the 
negro  pupils  as  for  Ifae  white.  If  the  State  affords  education  not  as 
a  luxury  for  the  indiTidual,  but  rather  as  a  serious  inyestment  for 
the  return  which  will  come  to  itself,  it  can  not  safely  n^lect  any 
important  group  of  its  peopk. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

Before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  the  movement 
for  improving  the  quality  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  strong. 
Many  States,  particularly  those  in  thB  North  Central  Association 
territory  or  contiguous  to  it,  had  adopted  for  high  schools  standards 
which  included  one  or  more  items  concerning  the  preparation  and 
experience  of  teachers;  and  the  inspectors  in  several  reports  stated 
that  the  quality  was  steadily  improving.  The  legislative  committee 
of  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association  in  1917  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Since  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education,  under  the  require- 
ments ct  statutory  law,  fix  the  minimum  academic  scholarship  of  teachers  in  standard 
four-year  high  schools  at  the  equivalent  of  high-school  graduation  plus  two  addi- 
tional years'  tmining  in  normal  echools  or  colleges,  we  fakvor  the  enactment  of  these 
regulations  into  statutory  law  for  the  advice  and  government  of  boards  of  education 
and  trustees  throughout  the  State. 

Washington  has  raised  its  requirements  for  high-«chool  teachers 
to  a  complete  college  course  which  includes  12  semester  hours  in 
education;  and  the  State  superintendent  of  Utah  announces  in  his 
report  for  1916  that: 

The  State  board  of  education  has  wisely  increased  the  requirements  for  certificates 
to  teach  until  at  present  high-school  teachers  must  have  compl^led  a  standard  col- 
lege course  of  four  years,  and  this  must  include,  or  the  applicant  must  have  in  addi- 
tion to  his  degree,  after  June  30.  1917.  one  year  of  professional  work,  18  hours  of 
which  must  be  strictly  educational  subjects. 

This  is  essentially  the  requirement  of  California,  a  State  which 
for  a  number  of  years  had  led  the  country  with  its  standards  for 
teachers  of  pubhc  high  schools.  Even  Louisiana,  the  schools  of 
which  have  been  handicapped  by  extremely  inadequate  appropria- 
tions, adopted  in  1916  a  standard  that  will  be  gradually  raised  until 
the  minimum  requirement  for  teachers  in  high  schools  is  graduation 
from  a  four-year  college  or  university  course.  This  standard  can 
hardly  be  attained  unless  the  State  makes  a  material  increase  in 
salaries  for  high-school  teachers,  the  averi^  at  that  time  l>eing 
1(580.  As  an  illustration  of  a  practical  set  of  requirements,  those 
from  New  Hampshire  are  given,  together  with  the  introduction, 
both  from  Circular  No.  1,  1917. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  secondary  teachers  trained  for  their  work. 
We  will  accept  this  condition  for  the  present,  but  we  must  insist  that  teachers  have 
no  other  capital  delect  beyond  their  ignorance  of  the  teaching  process.    We  have 
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long  demanded  that  they  be  eatisfactory  in  character  and  in  mentality.  We  must 
now  insist  that  they  have  in  addition  sufficient  maturity  and  experience  to  mike 
them  leaders  of  young  people,  and  sufficient  knowledge  so  that  they  may  guide  them. 
This  department  plans  to  uphold  superintendents  and  headmasters  in  their  efiforti 
to  secure  only  qualified  teachers,  and  to  this  end  will  make  the  specific  apprpval  dt 
the  teachers  engaged  a  preliminary  to  the  approval  of  the  school. 

The  following  schedule  is  published  to  enable  school  officials  to  determine  the 
general  education  and  the  special  training  to  be  required  of  candidates.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  two  notable  particulars  this  statement  differs  from  those  given  before. 

(1)  A  real  requirement  is  set  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  commerce.  Tlie  com- 
merce courses  have  been  the  least  successful  and  the  least  honored  of  secondary 
(•curses,  and  a  common  reason  is  that  the  teachers  have  seldom  been  the  equal  of  the 
teachers  in  other  courses  in  education,  in  experience,  or  in  maturity.  This  require- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  the  approval  of  such  teachers.  It  is  desirable  that 
schools  drop  their  commerce  curriculum  if  they  are  unable  to  secure  qualified  teachers. 

(2)  The  second  change  is  in  required  special  preparation.  It  is  insisted  that  teaches 
be  not  assigned  to  teach  subjects  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

General  education  required. — ^Teachers  must  have  a  bachelor *s  degree  from  an 
approved  college. 

Exceptions. — Teachers  who  have  studied  four  full  years  in  approved  schools  d 
poet-secondary  grade. 

Teachers  who  were  in  service  in  New  Hampshire  approved  secondary  schoola 
prior  to  July  15,  1905. 

Teachers  of  modern  languages  who  have  received  adequate  European  or  other 
training.  Individual  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  department.  Provided  in  this 
and  the  three  cases  following  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  their  teaching  be  in  their 
Bjx?cialized  subject. 

Teachers  of  domestic  arts  who  have  pursued  at  least  three  full  years  of  poet- 
secondary  study  in  approved  special  institutions. 

Teachers  of  conmierce  who  have  pursued  at  least  two  full  years  of  post-secondary 
study  in  commerce  in  approved  special  institutions.  In  addition  they  must  have 
two  years  of  general  post-secondary  study,  of  office  work  or  of  successful  experience 
in  teaching.  , 

Teachers  of  mechanic  arts  with  scholastic  and  practical  preparation  sufficient  fof 
needs  of  their  work.    Individual  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  department. 

Teachers  holding  Grade  B  certificates  whose  work  is  restricted  to  grades  seven  to 
nine,  except  as  specifically  approved. 

Teachers  who  have  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  post-secondary  study  in  approved 
institutions  may  be  approved  to  teach  courses  not  above  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  secondaiy  program. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  meet  tlie  above  qualifications  but  are  now  teaching  with  suc- 
cess in  approved  New  Hampshire  secondary  schools.  Individual  cases  to  be  approved 
and  the  courses  that  may  be  taught  to  be  specified  by  the  department. 

Special  preparation  required. — ^Teachers  must  be  prepared  by  two  or  more  yean  of 
iK>8t-secondary  study  of  each  subject  they  propose  to  teach,  such  study  to  include 
rho  branches  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  secondary  coiurses. 

Exceptions. — Teachers  who  have  but  one  or  two  classes  in  a  subject  may  be  pre- 
pared by  one  year  of  post-secondary  study  of  that  subject. 

Each  year  of  poet-secondary  study  may  be  replaced  by  two  years  of  succeagful 
leaching  of  the  subject  in  approved  secondary  schools. 

For  inexperienced  teachers  the  department  may  waive  the  minimum  require* 
ttient  for  one  class  only.    Individual  cases  to  be  approved. 
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These  ilhistrative  standards  are  much  more  encouraging,  however, 
than  the  reports  of  actual  conditions.  The  progressive  State  of 
Wisconsin  reports  that,  in  1916,  79  per  cent  of  its  high-school  teachers 
in  cities,  and  56  per  cent  of  those  in  county  high  schools,  were  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  or  technical  schools,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
standing  of  these  higher  institutions.  Pennsylvania  reports  that 
only  46.2  per  cent  of  its  high-school  teachers  were  in  1917  graduates 
of  colleges.  State  Supt.  Morrison  makes  a  frank  statement  of  the 
conditions  in  New  Hampshire: 

Of  the  507  different  teachers  employed  in  secondary  Gchools  of  all  classes  approved 
by  this  office  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  393  or  77.5  per  cent  were  graduates  of  col- 
leges which  grant  the  bachelor's  degree.  Of  the  remaining  114,  the  large  majority 
were  instructors  in  practical  arts  subjects  judged  to  have  had  the  requisite  specisd 
training  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Twenty-five  were  teach- 
ers of  modern  language  and  other  liberal  arts  branches  who  were  not  college  graduates 
but  who  had  prepared  themselves  by  special  study  for  instruction  in  their  chosen 
fields  and  were  deemed  to  have  had  the  full  equivalent  of  college  graduation.  The 
remainder  of  the  114  were  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  equivalent  institutions 
teaching  in  junior  high  schools  or  third  and  fourth  class  high  schools.  Ninety-three 
per  cent  of  all  teachers  of  liberal  arts  branches  in  first-class  secondary  schools  were 
graduates  of  colleges. 

We  have  less  than  a  dozen  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  the  State  who  are  thor- 
oughly competent  in  education  to  teach  modern  languages  in  a  high  school,  but  most 
of  the  remainder  are  passably  competent;  less  than  20  who  are  thoroughly  competent 
for  science;  less  than  half  a  dozen  for  history;  a  dozen  for  mathematics;  a  very  few  for 
Latin;  almost  nobody  in  English  unless  the  pedantic  conception  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  mother  tongue  which  most  of  them  bring  from  college  is  competency. 
And  yet  the  teaching  staff  of  our  secondary  schools  is  better  educated  to-day  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  when  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  teachers  to  be  employed  for 
high  schools  whose  education  had  been  limited  to  that  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
taught. 

We  have  still  in  this  State,  as  in  most  States,  a  secondary  teaching  staff  which  ia 
wholly  untrained.  Not  one  per  cent  of  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  State  have  ever 
had  any  professional  training  at  all  comparable  to  what  44  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teaching  force  has  had.  A  few  have  taken  courses  in  education  in  college,  and  that 
is  a  help. 

There  are  reported  147  persons  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  in  the 
school  year  1915-16  who  graduated  from  college  in  1914  or  1915.  This  is  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  college  graduates  teaching  during  the  >'ear,  and  the  same  propor- 
tion practically  would  hold  for  the  noncollege  teachers.  That  means  that  you  turn 
over  your  bo>^  and  girls  at  their  most  impressionable  age  to  striplings  who  are  without 
training  or  experience,  who  have  no  notions  of  teaching  except  those  which  they 
bring  with  them  from  college;  and  who  in  most  ca^es  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
teaching  beyond  the  few  years  which  form  a  fitting  interlude  between  college  and 
matrimony.  We  wouldn't  deny  them  the  latter,  but  we  do  think  that  if  they  are 
going  to  teach  at  all  they  ought  to  learn  how  to  teach  just  as  do  the  girls  who  are  two 
years  younger  and  who  are  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Our  notebooks  and  records  of  inspection  tell  a  wretched  tale  of  the  farcical  instruct 
tion  commonly  found  in  the  classrooms  of  these  young  teachers,  ])articularly  in 
English,  both  language  and  literature,  in  history,  in  languages  and  in  science. 
Ordinarily  teaching  consists  in  assigning  pages  out  of  an  incomprehensible  textbook 
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or  dictating  torn  a  college  notebook.    And  this  to  boyv  and  giiia  of  am  9gt  which 
need  BkiUiul  jfi^hing  beyond  any  «ge  other  than  that  of  Ae  primary  adKKiL 

Of  course,  there  ib  found  the  occasional  "bom  teacher/'  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
anybody  who  has  the  mentality  to  have  wom  through  college  improveB  through  ex- 
perience. But  the  point  el  view  ia  prone  to  remain  penmneDtly  fonnaBsCic,  and  it 
<oo  often  rapidly  becomes  pedantic. 

In  order  that  administrators  might  have  some  index  of  die  kind 
of  tea<!4ier8  the  different  colleges  are  furnishing  the  schools  of  New 
Hampshire,  Dr.  Morrison  has  asked  the  several  superin tridents  and 
principals  of  the  State  to  rate  their  teachers  who  were  recent  coflege 
grailuates.     The  following  instructions  wero  used: 

In  rating  use  the  letters  A,  6,  C,  and  D.  Use  A  for  a  teacher  who  is  all  that  yon 
could  reasonably  ask,  efficient  in  practice  and  possessed  of  an  imderstanding  of  what 
Bte  is  doing  and  why  she  is  doing  it.  Use  D  for  teachers  who  were  incompetent  and 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed  or  were  dismissed.  Use  6  and  C  for  grades  between. 
A  "B"  teacher  may  be  thought  of  as  characterissed  by  the  term  "Good  average' 
A  *'r  "  teadier  is  one  who  is  rather  below  the  mark  and  ought  to  be  diamiased  unla* 
she  improves,  but  in  whose  case  there  is  groimd  for  hope  that  she  will  improve. 
Bhe  is  not  incompotont.    Mark  critically  and  severely. 

These  ratings  for  tlie  whole  State  are  tabulated  by  colleges  and 
published. 

Stat-e  High  School  Inspector  Hand,  of  South  Carolina,  makes  an 
even  more  depressing  statement  of  facts  as  he  sees  them  in  his 
State: 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  conditionfl  that  obtain  in  many  places  throughont  the 
State,  it  i8  pimply  amazing  to  see  the  al)So]ute  indifference  of  tbe  peof^  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  those  wlio  teach  their  children  and  fleece  th:  m  of  th«r  money. 
Men  and  women  innocent  of  any  charge  of  education,  without  tmy  aptitude  to  teach, 
and  without  any  experience  are  put  in  charge  of  schools,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
tliey  are  to  have  little,  if  any,  supervision.  It  is  safe  t^^  say  that  there  are  in  South 
Carolina  500  white  teachers  holding  legal  certificates  to  teach  who  conld  not  make 
a  grade  of  50  per  cent  on  the  studies  of  the  edghth  and  ninth  grades  of  our  public 
schools,  if  examined  as  rigidly  as  are  tbe  pupils  of  those  grades  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  how  many  white  tcachera  are  hotdit^  cer- 
tificatcffl  granted  on  all  manner  of  pretexts,  from  long  experience  (successful  or  unsuo- 
cesaful)  down  to  two  weeks*  enrollment  at  some  summer  school.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  almost  anybody  can  get  a  certificate  to  teach  school,  there  are  in  the 
public  i<ch(K)l8  not  fewer  than  100  white  teachers  drawing  salaries  withoat  any  sem- 
blance of  le^al  authority  to  teach.  Some  of  them  have  been  teaching  from  10  to  21 
yi-ars  without  a  certificate  of  any  kind. 

Those  statements  have  coneerned  the  teachers  of  entire  States. 
From  the  following  quotation  from  the  1918  repeat  of  Associate 
Si'pt.  Tildsley,  of  New  York,  it  seems  that  even  cities  where  the 
h'^hest  absohite  salaries  are  paid  are  suffering  materially  from  the 
low  (juality  of  new  teachers  entering  the  high  schools.  Abnormal 
business  conditions  are  not  the  only  cause. 

We  have  experienced  this  past  year  an  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  men  teachers 
of  the  personality  and  training  New  York  City  has  a  right  to  demand  in  the  teacben 
oi  its  youth.    The  rapidly  mounUn^  cost  of  living  has  so  reduced  the  purchasing 
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power  of  aalariefl  that  men,  and  eq>ecklly  xnarried  meo.  can  not  live  cm  the  salaries 
which  were  fixed  on  the  baaifl  ol  a  much  lower  coet  of  living.  While  teaeheis  salaries 
have  heen  reduced  thnw^  the  operation  of  rising  prices,  opportunitiee  for  employ- 
ment at  rifliiig  salaries  have  been  opened  up  in  busineas,  with  the  result  that  not  only 
is  the  supi^y  ol  men  teachers  being  cut  off  at  ite  source,  namely,  the  graduating  classes 
of  our  colleges,  but  teachers  now  in  our  schools  are  being  drawn  away  by  the  larger 
<»a^anos  paid  in  other  occupations.  Unless  the  high-school  pupib  in  this  city  are  to 
b^  taught  endrdy  by  women  or  by  men  of  inferior  personality  inadequately  trained, 
ati  1  without  the  character  and  the  qualities  of  leadership  which  are  needed  in  those 
wlio  are  expected  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizenship, 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  tialanes  of  high-school  teachers  must  be  made. 
'  f  uch  as  we  all  deplore  the  constant  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  the  people  of  New  York 
must  realize  that  in  this  city,  with  its  large  foreign  population,  the  cost  of  education 
must  be  reckoned  a  first  chsjge  on  revenues. 

It  needs  only  a  casual  comparison  of  thfe  so-called  salaries  of  school- 
teachers with  the  wages  now  received  by  men  and  women  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  commerce  to  explain  these  conditions  and 
others  equally  bad,  though  for  various  reasons  not  presented  in 
school  reports. 

THE  TENURE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCff  ALS. 

However  good  teachers  and  principals  are,  schools  can  not  Ix> 
satisfactory  unless  tenure  in  the  same  position  continues  over  a 
considerable  period.  In  Wisconsin  the  median  length  of  exi>erience 
for  all  high-school  teachers  was  in  1916  four  years;  the  median  length 
of  service  in  one  locality  was  one  year  or  less.  In  Pennsylvani:i 
the  story  is  only  a  little  better:  Half  the  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  colleges  have  taui^ht  five  years  or  less,  and  half  of  those  wJio  :'.i\» 
only  graduates  of  normal  schools  have  taught  only  two  years  longor. 
The  condition  in  small  high  schools  is  everywhere  pitifully  l)a<l, 
changes  of  teachers  occurring  with  groat  frequency,  and  supervision 
being  negligible.  From  California,  where  salaries  are  relatively 
high,  come  the  following  report  and  recjommendations: 

The  commissioner  has  compiled  data  showing  that  the  tenure  of  principalu  and 
teachers  in  the  small  high  schools  is  all  too  short.  Of  the  32  small  hi^h  schoolH  estab- 
lished previous  to  1911-12,  6  made  no  change  in  the  principalship  during  the  four 
years  ending  June  30,  1916;  11  made  two  changes;  12  made  three  changes;  2  made  four 
changes;  and  1  made  five  changes.  The  average  tenure  of  principals  was  a  little  over 
two  years.  These  schools  in  1915-16  employed  104  assistant  teachers.  Of  this  number 
only  10  were  teaching  in  California  high  schools  in  1911-12.  It  would  seom  therefore 
that  the  small  high  schools  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  teachers  with  little  experi- 
ence. By  fixing  the  minimum  salary  of  principals  at  $1,600  per  annum,  for  example, 
which  is  $100  less  than  the  average  now  paid,  and  advancing  the  salary  $100  per 
annum  until  a  maximum  of  $2,000  is  reached,  school  boards  in  charge  of  small  high 
schools  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  retain  the  servic^es  of  principals  for  a  term  of  years. 
It  is  desirable  that  high-school  boards  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ  principals  for 
a  four-year  term  after  one  year  of  probationary  service. 

When  we  consider  teachers'  salaries,  we  find  a  similar  situation.  Good  teachers  are 
in  demand  and  better  salaries  attract  them.  By  adopting  a  salary  schedule  based 
upon  experience  the  school  board  will  establish  a  condition  favorable  to  the  retention 
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of  teachers  by  the  district  for  a  longer  period.  The  commissioner  suggests  that  the 
minimum  salary  in  small  high  schools  be  fixed  at  11^000  per  annum,  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  an  increajse  in  the  salary  annually  until  a  certain  maximum  is  reached. 
The  additional  amount  paid  to  teachers  under  this  plan  will  3deld  better  returns  to 
the  community  than  the  same  amount  expended  for  an  additional  teacher. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  worse  story  to  tell: 

The  teaching  force  is  very  unstable.  Very  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  our  secondar}' 
teachers  were  new  to  their  places  last  year.  Three-fifths  were  holding  their  positions 
for  the  first  or  second  year;  37.4  of  the  college  graduates  had  held  their  degreej  for 
le^  than  two  years.  This  proportion  holds  year  after  year,  and  the  situation  is 
almost  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  institutions.  Only  about  9  per  cent  of  our 
whole  secondary  teaching  force  were  graduated  from  a  New  Hampshire  institution. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  remaining  91  per  cent  have  no^take  in  New  Hampshire, 
they  are  not  personally  the  best  of  material,  they  do  not  understand  our  ways,  and 
naturally  they  move  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  situation  in  Massachusetts  is  graphically  told  in  the  two  ac- 
companying tables,  the  first  showing  the  length  of  tenure  of  prin- 
cipals in  each  class  of  high  schools,  Class  IV  being  the  weakest,  and 
the  second  revealing  the  absurdly  small  increases  in  salary  that  the, 
principals  were  given.  Approximately  one-half  of  those  who  held 
their  old  positions  had  no  increase  at  all,  and  72  per  cent  of  those 
who  were  rewarded  were  given  an  increment  of  $100  or  less,  26  p«r 
cent  very  considerably  less.  The  wonder  is  that  trained  men  and 
women  enter  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  remaining  in,  a  vocation  that 
offers  such  niggardly  rewards  for  service. 

Tenure  of  principaVs  position. 


Number  of  vears  principal  occupied  his  present  po- 
sition previous  to  September,  191tt. 


Number  of  high  schools. 


0  years 

1  year.  ..•«.. 

2  years 

3  or  4  years.. 
6  to  10  years. 
Over  10  years 

Total.. 


Group 


8 
8 
12 
11 
23 
23 


Group 
II. 


14 

6 

4 

11 

11 

7 


85 


63 


Group 

m. 


9 
10 
12 
16 
10 

6 


63 


Group 
IV. 


21 
9 

10 
7 
7 


54 


Total. 


53 
33 
38 
45 
51 
36 


2a5 


nie  following  table  shows  that  of  the  203  principals  who  occupied 
their  present  positions  last  year  only  100  received  an  increase  in  salary. 

Increase  in  principal's  salary. 


Number  of  high  schools. 

Increment  in  salaries. 

Group 
I. 

Group 
II. 

Group 
lU. 

Group 
IV. 

Total. 

Change  in  principal 

8 
44 

2 
14 

17 

U 

22 

4 

8 
5 

9 
22 
13 
16 

3 

21 
15 

7 
8 

3 

52 

No  increment 

UB 

Increment  of  $50  or  Icis 

as 

Incrumont  of  $51  to  SlOO 

4« 

Increment  of  more  tlian  $100 ". 

SB 

Total ^ 1 

85 

53 

63  1             M 

t 
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A  State  policy  of  providing  adequate  increments  in  the  salaries 
of  high-school  principals  wo\ild  do  much  to  attract  men  of  superior 
abihty  and  to  reduce  the  excessive  changes  in  the-principalship. 

The  median  length  of  service  in  their  positions  by  principals  of 
firstr-class  high  schools  in  Missouri  in  1916  was  less  than  two  yeara. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  TENURE. 

However  bad  conditions  were  in  1916,  they  became  considerably 
woi"se  with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Largo 
numbei-s  of  the  young  men  teachers  entered  the  Army,  as  tliere 
were  no  provisions  by  the  Government  for  retaining  them  in  the 
less  dramatic  but  equally  important  national  service  of  teaching. 
Some,  especially  teachers  of  science  and  of  industrial  subjects,  have 
forsaken  the  schoolroom  to  aid  in  the  campaign  behind  the  lines; 
and  recently  there  has  been  a  steady  and  successful  movement  to 
enlist  some  of  the  most  desirable  young  principals  and  teachers  in 
various  kinds  of  social  work  among  the  soldiers.  The  schools  have 
willingly  given  up  all  these  men  and  women  as  their  part  in  winning 
the  war,  but  it  is  a  national  shame  that  a  false  sense  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  pubUc  should  have  permitted  so  many  thousands  of 
other  principals  and  tcacheis  to  be  tempted  from  the  schools  by  the 
large  increases  in  wages  offered  them  by  industries  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  imperative  that  a  program  be  formulated  at  an  early  date  for 
recruiting  for  the  secondary  schools  the  highest  quahty  of  young  men 
and  women  and  for  giving  them  adequate  academic  and  professional 
training  to  equip  them  to  educate  the  milhon  and  a  half  boys  and 
girls  who  are  seeking  some  form  of  advanced  education. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

For  the  1916  report  of  State  High-School  Inspector  Kingsley,  Prof. 
Inghs,  of  Harvard,  prepared  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
preparation  of  high-school  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  An  ideal  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  such  teachers  has  been  formulated  and 
recently  published  by  the  College  Teachers  of  Education. 

The  colleges  of  Massachusetts  have  always  been  the  main  source  from  which  teachers 
are  recruited  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Until  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  training  thus  afforded  included  solely  instruction  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  various  studies  to  be  taught.  No  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
specific  training  through  professional  subjects  of  education  until  1891,  when  such 
training  was  begun  at  Harvard  University.  At  the  present  time  such  courses  are  to 
some  extent  provided  in  all  except  4  of  the  18  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  desirable  forms  of  professional  training  for  secondary  school-teachers  and  the 
work  now  offered  by  the  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth  are  as  follows: 

1.  Instruction  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  secon  iary 
school.    This  is  now  well  provided  in  nearly  all  the  colleges. 
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2.  Instmctioxi  in  the  fimdamental  protadoiud  mibjects  of  education^  mdi  a*  the  ' 
history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  principles  of  education,    lliirteeii 
or  fourteen  colleges  in  the  State  offer  such  course^,  thoug^i  in  some  cases  these  courra 
are  taught  by  instnictoni  not  primarily  interested  in  edvication  as  a  professional  eobject 
ol  study. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  principles  sad  pi<oblems  of  secondary  education.  Nine  or  ten 
colleges  offer  such  courses.    Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

4.  Instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  This  may  b« 
provided  peparately  or  combined  with  instruction  in  the  principles  and  problems  of 
secondary  education,  or  combined  with  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects. 
This  work  is  offered  in  a  few  institutions  only,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  inadequate. 

5.  Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects.  Five  or  six  colleges  provide  some 
courses  of  this  nature,  but  the  condition  is  very  unsatisfactory,  in  part  because  it  is 
uneconomical  to  provide  separate  courses  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  various  subjeria 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  students  intending  to  teach  a  single  subject,  aiid  in 
part  because  such  courses  are  commonly  taught  by  the  regular  college  instructor  in 
those  subjects,  whose  experience  in  secondary-school  teaching  has  been  slight  or  entirely 
lacking. 

6.  Experience  in  supervised  apprentice  teaching.  Nine  or  ten  colleges  now  offer 
facilities  for  such  apprentice  teaching  under  professional  supervision. 

In  1916  about  700  graduates  of  Massachusetts  collies  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, for  the  most  part  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  and  other  States.  Of  tibit 
number  approximately  500  had  taken  at  least  two  professional  courses  in  education. 
Keturns  from  colleges  show  that  few,  probably  less  than  100,  had  done  some  apprentice 
^tear:hing  as  a  part  of  their  professional  training  in  the  college. 

The  colleges  of  Massa^^husetts  have  made  a  promising  beginning  of  training  teacben 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Further  progress  in  that  direction  is  condi- 
tioued  by  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  the  most  important  are — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  <!ertification  which  shall  prescribe  standards  of 
admission  to  the  service  and  encourage  the  professional  training  of  secondary-school 
teachers. 

2.  llecognition  of  the  fact  that  a  graduate  year  of  professional  study  ia  eaaential  for 
the  adequate  training  of  such  teachem,  and  provision  for  such  a  graduate  course. 

3.  The  provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  apprentice  teaching  unda 
supervision  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  secondary-echool  teachers. 

4.  Provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  prospective  teachers  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  each  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  to  be  nototl  that  the  first  three  of  these  factors  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  State  action.  Until  the  present,  the  initiative  in  providing  facilitiee  kx  the 
training  of  secondary -school  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  been  taken  by  the  colleges 
without  the  active  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  the 
extension  of  those  facilities  must  de))end  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  action  of 
State  and  local  school  authoritied. 

New  Hampshire  suggests  the  following  st«ps  as  feasible  and  likely 
to  lead  to  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  teaching  force  of  its 
high  schools: 

I .  I  yet  our  State  college  be  so  organized  as  to  give  each  student  prefMuring  to  teach 
in  high  school  four  years  of  intensive  work  in  the  single  subject  which  he  plans  to 
make  his  specialty.  He  vrould  have  minor  subjects,  also,  of  course.  TlMre  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  young  person  who  has  fini^ed  high  school,  and  who  knows  that  he  is 
to  teach  at  all,  should  not  be  able  to  choose  his  specialty  before  witerti^  college  as 
well  as  on  the  day  he  applies  for  a  job. 
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2.  Escottnge  postgraduAte  work  by  special  Stole  aid  to  gradumto  teadban  who 
attain  the  master's  degree,  after  much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  our  present  Stote  aid  for 
qualified  teachera  in  the  elementary  schools,  which  has  worked  eo  well. 

3.  Let  the  State  coll^:e  aim  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  new  teachers  needed  to  recruit 
the  secondary-teaching  sta£f . 

SUPEBVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Supervision  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  whatever 
tlieir  training  or  exp^ience.  It  is  especially  needed  where  it  is  least 
given,  in  the  small  high  schools  that  are  taught  by  young  men  aud 
women,  many  of  whom  would  rapidly  become  professional  aud 
increasingly  expert  under  the  guidance  of  a  supervisor  of  insight  aud 
sympathy.  As  a  rule,  the  county  superintendent  on  his  infrequent 
visits  to  a  school  gives  little  attention  to  the  high-school  teachers, 
partly  because  he  feels  that  their  training  must  have  fitted  them  for 
their  tasks  and  partly  because  the  aims  and  standards  of  secondary- 
school  teaching  are  still  indefinite.  The  State  hi^-school  inspector 
probably  has  a  larger  influence  at  his  annual  visit,  chiefly  because  he 
comes  with  the  prestige  of  his  position  and  a  pei-spective  gained  from 
seeing  the  work  of  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  attempting  to  give 
instruction  on  the  same  or  similar  subject  matter.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  functions  of  inspection  and  of  supervision  could  be  separated, 
as  in  Arkansas.  Data  from  the  several  States,  much  of  it  unpublished, 
give  evidence  that  the  State  inspectors  vary  much  in  their  helpfulness 
to  teachers.  In  Maryland,  wlieie,  since  the  school  swvey  suj)er- 
vision  has  been  emphasized,  State  Inspector  North  reports  that  he 
has  visited  classes,  recorded  data  on  well-devised  blanks  (see  Md. 
State  Rept.,  1917,  pp.  168-169),  held  individual  conferences  with 
teachers  on  problems  of  instruction  and  with  principals  on  problems 
of  administration,  suggested  plans  for  working  out  desired  school 
improvements,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  met  the  faculties  after 
school  hours,  when  questions  of  immediate  moment  to  the  particular 
school  and  of  largei*  significance  in  the  high-school  field  were  discussed. 
The  report  continues: 

The  plain  intent  of  the  present  achool  law,  as  regards  high-school  supendeion,  is 
that  the  supervisor  shall  devote  himself  primarily  to  supervision — that  is,  to  the  task 
of  ondeavoring  to  bring  about  a  better  quality  of  instruction,  to  improve  the  actual 
tt'aching  in  the  classroom;  and  though  this  involves  a  number  and  variety  of  other 
dutios,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  the  outstanding  function  of  a  supervisor,  as 
distinguished  from  an  inspector,  is  unquestionably  that  of  helping  to  improve  teaching 
by  working  with  the  teachers  now  in  service.  The  supervisor,  therefore,  began  the 
year's  work  with  the  plan  of  working  immediately  at  the  actual  problems  of  the 
classroom;  but  less  than  one  month's  experience  convinced  him  that  the  year  would 
have  to  be  devoted  principally  to  procuring  changes  in  the  internal  organizatioa 
of  the  schools,  and  in  securing  the  minimum  equipment  with  which  a  good  quafity 
of  teaching  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  most  conspicuous  needs  of  the  school 
as  a  whole  were  found  to  lie  in  these  three  directions:  (1)  More  apparatus,  textbooks, 
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materials  of  instruction,  library  equipment;  (2)  rearrangement  and  better  adjustment 
of  school  programs  to  the  State  course  of  study;  and  (3)  more  and  better  teachers. 
Accordingly,  this  report  will  review,  in  a  general  way,  under  these  three  heads  the 
principal  points  of  the  supervisor's  findings  and  efforts. 

A  part  of  the  discussion  of  apparatus,  textbooks,  materials  of 
instructions,  and  library  equipment  is  appended: 

Tlierc  were  on  the  approved  list  for  1916-17,  72  high  schools,  30  of  the  firsft  group  »nd 
42  of  the  second.  Of  these,  at  least  7  of  the  first  group  (23  per  cent),  and  at  least  20 
(47  per  cent)  of  the  second  group  were  conspicuously  short  in  these  several  particulan 
of  the  minimum  laid  down  by  the  State  board  as  requisite  for  placing  a  school  on  the 
approved  list.  Most  of  these  schools  had  been  on  the  list  for  several  years,  and  miny 
of  them  had  drawn  the  State  aid  ever  since  1910,  when  it  was  first  granted ;  but  they  had 
never  been  furnished,  nor  would  they,  apparently,  ever  have  been  furnished  with 
sufficient  equipment  to  do  genuine  high-school  work  without  the  steady,  insistent 
pressure  and  frequent  regular  inspection  provided  by  the  new  law.  Their  shortages 
were  of  various  kinds;  some  had  no  library'  and  no  apparatus  of  any  sort;  others  had  the 
unusable  remains  of  an  antiquated  library  and  of  an  archaic  laboratcnry  outfit;  and  still 
others  liad,  owing  to  annual  changes  of  teachers,  let  their  equipment,  good  at  fint, 
run  down  almost  to  nothing.  These  shortages  mean  that  the  classroom  exercises  in 
science  were  limited  to  mere  textbook  work,  answering  rote  questions,  the  reciting 
of  memorized  portions  of  the  texts;  that  there  was  no  library  reference  or  supple- 
mentary matter  available;  and  that  the  instruction  in  the  two  social  subjects,  English 
and  history,  was  simply  dying  on  its  feet,  being  confined  entirely  to  one  book— the 
text  used;  and  the  lack  of  maps  and  charts,  either  purchased  or  homemade,  simply 
petrified  the  instruction  in  history  and  in  Caesar. 

But  supervision  is  needed  also  in  large  high  schools,  either  directly 
by  the  prinaipal  or  by  experienced  assistants  to  whom  he  delegates 
this  important  function.  This  is  recognized  and  strongly  urged  by 
Dr.  Tildsley,  of  New  York  City,  in  his  report  for  1918: 

Wliat  is  most  needed  in  our  high  schools,  next  to  closer  and  more  skillful  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  principal  himself,  is  more  effective  supervision  by  the  fint 
assLEitants  who  are  chairmen  of  departments.  There  is  a  remarkable  disparity  in  the 
effectiveness  of  such  supervision  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of  the  various  first 
assistants  in  the  different  schools,  and  even  between  first  assistants  in  the  same  school. 
It  seems  e\'ident  that,  in  the  examinations  in  the  past,  scholarship  has  been  given 
emphasis  rather  than  qualities  of  leadersliip  and  administrative  ability.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  examinations  the  board  of  examiners  will  ^nphasise 
personality,  past  acliievement  in  our  ser\-ice,  and  proved  qualities  of  leadership, 
ratlier  than  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  even  of  methods.  Scholarship  and 
knowledge  of  methods,  if  not  accompanied  by  courage,  kindliness,  and  that  intangible 
quality  known  as  leadersliip,  avail  a  head  of  a  department  but  little.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion,  our  high  schools  are  suffering  not  from  oversupervision,  but  from 
undersupervision.  Some  principals  allow  themselves  to  be  confined  to  their  inner 
oflicea,  busied  over  details  which  could  often  be  assigned  to  a  subordinate,  when  they 
should  be  in  the  classroom  inspiring  the  teachers  and  stimulating  the  pupils.  Some 
of  those  principals,  while  thus  giving  too  little  of  their  time  to  actual  classroom  inspec- 
tion, are  not  even  supervising  by  proxy,  since  they  have  not  succeeded  in  developing 
heads  of  departments  who  are  the  real  leaders  and  not  merely  the  nominal  leaders  of 
departments  and  who  lead  because  of  their  grasp  of  the  problems  of  their  department, 
their  initiative,  encouragement,  and  judgment.  Weak  heads  of  departments  for  the 
most  part  must  be  charged  against  the  principal  of  the  school.    IX  the  board  of  exam- 
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inciB  has  erer  erred  in  placing  unfit  teachers  on  the  first  aasbtant's  list,  only  in  rare 
instanees  has  pressure  been  exerted  on  the  principal  to  take  a  first  assistant  not  of  his 
own  choice.  Furthermore,  such  first  assistants  have  had  a  temporary  tenure  for  three 
years,  and  during  that  period  would  have  lost  their  licensee  on  unfavorable  reports 
of  the  principals.  Heads  of  departments  grow  if  the  principal  encourages  them  or 
even  allows  them  to  grow.  They  degenerate  if  the  principal  gives  them  no  authority 
and  does  not  encourage  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  his  chairmen.  A 
really  strong  principal  will  be  found  surrounded  by  strong,  aggressive,  and  progressive 
chairmen  of  departments  composed  of  enthusiastic,  energetic,  efficient  teachers. 
Where  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  principal  who 
hnj  stifled  the  growth  of  his  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  effective  supervision  is  to  be  secured,  a  greater 
demand  must  be  made  as  to  training  and  professional  fitness  on  the 
principal.  State  High-School  Inspector  Calloway,  of  Missom-i, 
emphasizes  this  point  in  his  report  for  1916: 

We  need  to  evolve  in  this  State  a  position  of  high-school  principal.  The  city  super- 
intendent can  not  give  sufficient  time  to  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  our  high 
schools.  The  superintendent  with  the  grade  work  and  with  official  duties  can  not 
effectively  do  this  work.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  must  be  provided  for  through  the 
high-school  principal.  He  must  be  given  more  time.  His  work  must  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  he  can  find  time  for  work  with  high-school  teachers.  The  high- 
school  principal  should  be  given  more  authority  and  his  duties  more  clearly  defined. 
His  status  is  not  at  the  present  time  such  that  his  influence  with  his  teachers  is  strong. 
He  is  not  taken  seriously  by  high-school  teachers,  and  consequently  refuses  to  take  a 
hand  in  matters  over  which  he  does  not  have  full  authority.  Both  authority  and 
dignity  must  be  attached  to  this  position  before  our  best  men  will  remain  high-school 
principals.  VHien  we  have  created  such  a  position  in  this  State,  the  high-school 
principalship  will  not  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  superin tendency.  The  superin- 
tendent now  has  more  than  he  can  do.  Such  a  change  will  not,  in  any  way,  curtail 
the  importance  of  the  position  of  the  superintendent. 

Inspector  Kingsley,  of  Massachusetts,  also  recommends  a  require- 
ment of  professional  training: 

Too  often  a  principal  is  selected  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a  pleasing  personality  and 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  teaching  some  one  subject.  These  qualifications, 
while  important,  are  far  from  adequate.  He  should  be  a  student  of  educational  prob- 
lems. It  is  extremely  desirable  that  he  should  have  taken  courses  in  high-schod 
organization  and  administration  in  a  college  or  university.  This  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able requirement  in  "view  of  the  summer  schools  now  offering  such  course?.  Experi- 
ence as  principal  of  a  smaller  school  affords  excellent  training  for  similar  responsi- 
bilities in  a  larger  school,  while  experience  as  a  department  head  under  a  capable 
principal  is  of  added  value. 

Not  only  must  the  .principal  be  trained,  but  he  must  also  be  given 
time  from  his  administrative  duties  to  visit  classes  and  confer  with 
liis  teachers  daily  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  work.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  the  situation  has  found  that  actually  few  principals 
j.iul  the  time  to  perform  adequately  the  most  important  fimction  of 
iheir  office — the  supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction.  Mn 
Calloway,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  principals  of  all  fii-st- 
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daas  high  Bohoofe  of  MiaBouri,  St.  Louis  and  Eansaa  Gtj  «scep4 
found  that  they  distributed  their  time  as  follow 

Ttaehing  pariodi  of  prineipaii. 


Number  of  pcriodf. 

Nombw 
ofprtD- 
eipiaa. 

PerMBt 
ofprii^ 

• 

a 

t 
u 

28 

87 
M 

4 

f 

1 

9 

M 

11 

ao 

M 
8 

Median  number  of  periods  taught  daily  by  prindpah,  5. 

Keeping  study  halL 


Kiimber  of  ptiiodf. 

Number 
of  priB- 
dpate. 

Percent 
ef  prin- 
cipals. 

0 

44 

n 

2B 
0 

1 

87 

81 

24 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

liedian  number  of  periods  given  daily  by  principalB  to  keeping  study  hall,  L 

Doing  office  work. 


Number  of  perkxSi. 

Number 
of  prin- 
dpeis. 

Percent 
of  prin> 

ctpels. 

0 

20 

61 
25 
13 
U 

16 
SO 
20 

8 

< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

liedian  number  of  periods  given  daily  to  office  work  by  principals^  !• 

Supervising. 


Number  of  periods. 

Number 
of  prin- 
cipals. 

Per  cent 
cf  prin- 
cipals. 

0 

R2 

8 

16 

10 

0 

1 

6 
•  U 

8 
0 

1 

I>ess  than  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Median  number  of  period,  given  daily  to  supervision  by  principals,  0« 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  the  reports  from  Virginia  and  Kentucl 
and  doubtless  would  be  repeated  in  almost  every  State  if  the  df 
were  available.    With  the  omission  of  31  principals  in  Virginia  a 
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of  110  in  Eentueky  who  made  no  report,  and  of  20  in  Elentucky  who 
confessed  that  they  gave  ''very  little"  time  to  sopervbion,  the 
following  tabulation  was  made: 


Amount  of  time  given  dailg  by  kighschool  prmeipali  m   Vwgwia  and  KerUucky  to 

eupervision. 


Give  no  periods 

Give  less  than  1  period... 

Give  IperiiOd 

Give  2  periods 

Give  more  than  1  period . . 
Give  more  than  2  periods. 
Give  more  than  3  periods. 
^**ffaTS 


VlrglBla. 


61 


lA 

14 

20 

7 

2 

0 


Ptreent. 

22 

0 

24 

20 

85 

14 

8 

1 


The  situation  is  bad  enough  if  the  figures  are  taken  as  recorded; 
it  is  worse  if  they  are  critically  examined.  Although  there  is  no 
disposition  to  imply  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  principab  making^ 
returns  to  the  State  office  as  to  how  they  spend  their  time,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  report  a  larger  number 
of  periods  given  to  professional  and  supervisory  functions  than  actual 
daily  practice  would  warrant;  moreover,  some  principals  may  have 
misunderstood  the  instructions.  In  Kentucky,  for  example,  12 
principals  report  that  they  spent  from  five  to  nine  periods  daily  in 
su])ervision.  One-half  of  these  principals  were  in  schools  of  fewer 
than  125  pupils,  43  per  cent  of  them  in  schools  of  fewer  than  50 
pupils,  and  25  per  cent  in  schools  of  fewer  than  25  pupils.  Surely 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  State  inspector  to  make  a  study  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  such  intensive  supervision. 

Inspector  Calloway,  of  Missouri,  mokes  the  following  comment  on 
the  returns  from  his  questionnaire  study,  some  of  the  data  of  which 
were  presented  above: 

To  make  a  frank  statement,  there  is  not  in  this  State,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
what  may  rightfully  be  called  a  high-school  princii)al.  Except  as  regards  some  minor 
duties,  practically  all  of  the  so-called  high -school  principals  are  nothing  more  than 
high-school  teachers.  They  are  principals  in  name  only.  This  is  borne  out  not  only 
by  the  amount  of  teacliing  done  but  also  by  the  tenure  of  service.  Forty-four  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  are  in  their  positions  this  year  for  the  first  time,  while  43  per  cent  of  the 
principals  are  in  their  positions  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  121  principals  reporting, 
there  are  only  11  who  do  not  teach  as  many  as  three  periods,  or  half  time;  6  report  no 
teaching;  2  teach  one  period;  and  3  teach  two  periods  per  day;  72  per  cent  teach  four 
or  more  periods;  3  per  cent  teach  five  periods;  and  28  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth, 
do  a  full  day's  teaching. 

As  study-hall  keepers,  77.  or  63  per  cent  of  the  121,  keep  study  hall  one  or  more 
periods;  85  per  cent  of  the  principals  give  one  or  more  hours  per  day  to  office  work; 
35  per  cent  give  two  hours  or  more;  and  15  per  cent  give  three  or  more  hours  per  day  to 
office  dutiea 
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When  the  question  of  the  supervieion  of  instruction  in  the  high  schoola  is  taken  up 
the  high-school  principal  falls  far  short;  82  of  the  121,  or  70  per  cent,  give  absolutely 
no  time  to  high-school  teaching  besides  their  own  classes.  An  additional  6  per  cent 
give  less  than  one  hour  to  high-school  supervision,  and  only  22  per  cent  give  as  much 
as  one  hour  to  high-school  supervision.  My  observation  is  that  this  is  perhaps  an 
overstatement  of  what  is  really  done. 

Of  the  121  high-school  principals,  52,  or  43  per  cent,  are  in  their  podtionathis  year 
for  the  first  time;  21  per  cent  are  in  their  positions  for  the  second  year;  and  16  percent 
are  in  their  positions  for  the  third  year;  5  per  cent  have  been  in  four  years  and  4 
])er  cent  for  five  years.  Five  high-school  principals  have  been  in  their  present  poai- 
lions  more  than  10  years. 

The  State  over  the  high-school  principal  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  teadicfs; 
97  of  the  121  report  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  high-school  teachers,  and  those  who 
report  some  voice  in  the  selection  show  that  this  is  usually  only  in  an  advisory  wiy. 

The  great  number  of  new  teachers  in  our  high  schools  each  year  aa  a  single  factor 
shows  a  great  need  for  a  supervising  principal.  The  fact  that  44  per  cent  of  tlie  teaching 
force  in  our  high  schools  change  each  year  is  in  itself  an  unquestioned  demand  for 
closer  supervision.  And  the  additional  fact  that  32  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force 
has  never  taught  in  the  high  schools  before  this  year  is  but  a  furth^  justification  of 
this  demand.  It  is  impossible  that  teachers  do  satisfactory  work  under  such  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  no  other  factor  is  so  largely  responsible  for  the  sliifting  each  year  of 
high-school  teachers  as  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  instruction.  Many  teachers 
come  into  the  high  schools  enthusiastic  and  with  high  ideals  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 
They  arc  misunderstood  by  their  pupils.  Their  work  does  not  go  as  they  have  planned. 
They  become  discouraged,  flounder  around  for  a  time,  and  then  settle  down  to  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

EXTENSION  OF  FUNCTION  OF  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  growing  critical  attitude  toward  the  high  school,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  and  in  the  report  two  years 
ago,  finds  expression  occasionally  in  such  a  passage  as  the  foDowing 
from  the  superintendent  at  Williamsport,  Pa.: 

In  many  ways  the  high  school  is  doing  excellent  work,  for  which  both  principal  and 
teachers  deserve  full  credit.  There  are,  however,  in  my  judgment,  some  weak  points 
that  ought  to  be  strengthened.  One  weakness  is  in  the  organization  of  the  high  school 
The  general  attitude  of  faculty  and  students  seems  to  be  tliat  children  are  sent  to  the 
school  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  that  the  teachers  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  children  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  liave  done  their  work  and  to 
grade  them  accordingly.  Both  parties  seem  to  feel  that  when  each  has  performed  his 
work  individual  responsibility  ends.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  the 
high-school  faculty  as  a  whole  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  pupil,  but  rather  to 
permit  the  delinquent  to  eliminate  himself  from  his  class  or  school  through  repeated 
failures.  The  character  of  this  kind  of  discipline  is  negative  and  repressive  instead 
of  positive  and  directive.  Even  in  some  colleges  to-day  there  is  a  dean  whose  duty 
it  is  to  get  hold  of  the  failing  student  early  and  help  him,  if  possible.  Throughout  the 
]ji;;li-schGol  course  there  should  be  continuous  growth  in  self-reliance,  willing  and  cheer- 
ful obedience,  and  closer  cooperation  between  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  also 
like  relations  should  exist  between  the  principal  and  faculty. 

Criticism  must  lead  primarily  to  a  clarification  of  the  function  of 
secondary  education.  Toward  this  end  the  appended  statement  of 
Commissioner  Meredith,  of  New  Jei'sey/will  be  an  aid: 
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The  high  school  should  aasist — 

First,  by  leading  the  pupil  to  a  conception  of  the  variety  and  the  significance  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world.  This  may  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  through  a  study  of 
vocations.  Pupils  may  thus  be  led  to  see  what  fields  of  activity  arc  open  both  to  boys 
and  to  girls;  what  general  and  what  specific  personal  qualities  are  necessary  for  pro- 
gressive success,  together  with  the  special  training  required.  A  study  of  this  character 
would  reveal  the  probable  demand  for  workers  in  a  given  field,  and  also  indicate  the 
remuneration  to  be  had  in  terms  of' both  money  and  personal  and  social  advantages. 

Second,  by  testing  the  pupil's  capacities  and  interests  over  a  wide  field  of  subject 
matter  and  activities.  The  liigh-school  period  is  a  time  of  sclf-discover>'  and  self- 
realization  for  the  pupil,  and  the  process  of  discovering  latent  interests  and  abilities 
is  a  function  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  j)upil. 

Third,  the  school  may  assist  the  pupil  by  giving  him  definite  training  in  funda- 
mental subjects  and  by  providing  for  systematic  physical  education,  which  should 
include  the  inculcation  of  idealsand  standards  in  this  paramount  pliasc  of  education. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ideal,  there  can  be  little  question  after  read- 
ing numerous  reports  from  both  city  and  State  superintendents  that 
the  tendency  of  high-school  education  is  strongly  vocational.  This 
tendency  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  b}'  the  Smith-IIughes  law,  which 
by  its  opportunities  for  financial  aid  seems  to  be  influencing  strongly 
the  reformulation  of  curricula.  Many  schools,  however,  are  finding 
clifTicult}^  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Self-criticism  is  also  leading  to  a  widening  of  the  functions  of  the 
high  school.  The  tendency  to  include  in  secondary  education  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  a  part  of  the  junior  high  school  is 
progressing  quietly,  especially  in  the  largest  cities;  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston  having  established  the 
beginnings  of  such  schools.  The  inclusion  of  two  years  upward  as 
a  junior  college  is  generally  approved,  but  for  economic  reasons  the 
movement  is  making  little  progress.  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  have  recentl}'  established  junior  colleges.  Extension  work 
by  high  schools  has  been  tried  in  one  county  in  California,  and  the 
departments  of  teacher-training  for  the  elementary  grades  is  making 
substantial  progress.  Reports  from  the  several  States  testify  that 
the  work  is  proving  satisfactory.  Evening  high  schools  are  of  in- 
creasing importance,  with  enrollments  encouragingly  large;  but 
everywhere  the  problem  is  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of  regular 
attendance.  The  reports  testify  that  the  effort  is  generally  being 
made  to  present  in  these  evening  schools,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
schools  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
other  semipublic  or  private  agencies,  what  the  mature  students  want. 
Summer  high  schools  likewise  seem  to  be  accepted  as  of  growing 
importance  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  system.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  number  of  reports  justify  them  by  presenting  data 
concerning  not  only  the  attendance  but  also  the  success  of  the  pupils 
in  earning  credits  and  in  maintaining  their  standing  in  the  successive 
terms. 
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One  development  of  high-school  work  that  needs  more  oxtea^iTp 
treatment  than  is  possible  in  this  report  is  in  the  growth  and  use  of 
high-school  libraries.  From  every  section  of  the  country  have  come 
reports  not  merely  of  increased  appropriations  for  books  but  ako  of 
the  employment  of  trained  full-time  librariaas  and  of  the  introduction 
of  systematic  instruction  in  library  work.  Although  it  is  strange 
that  this  development  should  have  come  so  late  in  our  ^econdIIT 
schools,  it  Ls  no  less  gratifying  that  the  movement  is  progressing  so 
generally  and  with  such  vigor. 

THE  WAR  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  secondary  schools  has  been  manifest  in 
tlio  enrollment,  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
extra-curriculAr  activitio^s.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  many  teachers  and  principals  have  been  drawn  from  thi> 
schools  by  the  demands  of  other  service.  The  pupils  also  have 
felt  those  demands:  some  of  the  older  ones  entering  the  Armv,  and 
many  others,  especially  in  centers  of  industry,  undertaking  re- 
munerative work.  The  superintendent  of  schools  iu  Chelsea,  Mass., 
for  instance  reports: 

During  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  larjrc  low  of  pupils,  largely  due  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  unskilled  and  inexperienced  lalwrors.  This  condition  wtks  aj^^n^vatcd 
by  the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pupils  came  from  poor 
faniilies  in  which  the  older  children  were  called  uiK>n  to  help  meet  this  higher  cost  of 
living  by  going  out  to  work  for  wages.  Undoubtedly  the  higher  wages  which  were 
olTered  for  this  kind  of  labor  tempteil  many  pupils  who  had  been  gradually  losing  th«r 
intcMest  in  school  to  leave  in  order  to  go  to  work.  Figiireei  show  that  in  the  year  1915- 
in  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  left  school  were  freshmen. 

In  New  Bedford,  Ma.ss.,  23  per  cent  of  the  entire  high-school 
enrollment  withdrew  during  tlie  year  1916-17,  62  per  cent  of  the 
withdrawals  going  directly  to  work.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Aurora,  111.,  there  were  losses  of  from  4  to  7  per 
cent;  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  increase  in  high-school 
enrollment  for  1916-17  was  only  696  pupils,  or  1.4  per  cent.  Tlie 
large  cities,  like  New  York  and  Boston,  have  had  smaUer  en- 
rollments than  the  previous  steady  growth  had  led  them  to 
expect.  But  there  has  ])ecn  no  siich  emptying  of  the  schools 
as  many  had  expected;  in  fact,  scliool  reports  for  1915-1917  far  more 
frequently  mention  continued  growth  in  high  schools  than  any 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

Another  efTix't  of  the  war,  lliat  in  the  spirit  of  the  student-body, 
has  been  presented  by  the  superintendent  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.: 

While,  in  any  circumstance,  war  is  a  moot  deplorable  thing,  in  my  judgment  it 
has  been  a  most  wonderful  factor  in  the  development  in  the  pecondary  Bchool  of  the 
spirit  of  citizenship,  honor,  inte^ity,  and  loyalty.  The  various  war  activities  which 
the  schools  have  been  doing  during  the  year  have  been  wonderful  facton  of  educatkm. 
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There  k  do  other  one  influence  whidi  has  ao  emphaiized  the  responsibility  of  even 
the  high-school  boy  or  girl  as  a  citizen,  and  demonstrated  beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt  the  fact  that  no  individual  can  live  in  a  community  and  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
rn unity  without  being  responsible  to  the  community,  and  that  no  person,  even  a  high 
school  boy  or  gui,  can  live  in  modem  society  as  an  individual  entirely  independent 
of  the  other  individuals  in  the  community. 

From  all  quarters  come  similar  reports;  never  before  in  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  secondary  education  have  the  pupils  been  so  en- 
tliusiastic,  so  earnest,  and  so  persistent  in  their  work.  This  has  in 
large  measure  been  due  to  the  fact  that  high-school  teachers  have 
incorporated  fresh  material  and  developed  or  emphasized  it  by  the 
wiir  situation  in  their  instruction  of  liistory,  civics,  English,  science, 
mathematics,  and  practically  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  those  teachers  after  the  success  that  they 
report  in  using  meaningful,  motivated  material  can  return  to  the 
formal  work  that  has  characterized  so  much  of  high-school  instruc- 
tion. In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  careful  elimi- 
nation in  various  cities,  notably  in  Cincinnati  under  Supt.  Condon, 
of  aU  material  in  high-school  textbooks  that  seemed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  support  autocratic  government.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a  widespread  and  determineii  effort  to  make  secondary 
schools  the  means  of  inculcating  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

From  schoolmen  and  from  the  pupils  themselves  all  over  the 
country  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  learn  how  the  schools 
can  best  help  in  the  war.  Partly  to  answer  this  implied  question, 
the  Government  has,  tlirough  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
issued  a  number  of  bulletins  to  the  schools  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  '^Europe's  Educational 
Message  to  America,"  *^ Secondary  Schools  and  the  War,"  ''Sugges- 
tions for  the  Conduct  of  Educational  Institutions  during  the  War," 
**Work  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  during  the  War," 
and  ''Government  Policies  Involving  the  Schools  in  War  Time/'  the 
last  one  mentioned  l>eing  signed  by  live  members  of  the  Cabinet 
whose  departments  arc  most  concerned.  The  burden  of  all  those 
messages  has  been  that  the  high  schools  should  continue  their  work 
and  make  it  more  vital  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  also  published  recommen- 
dations of  a  joint  committee  on  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  and  of 
industrial  work  during  the  war,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Administration,  issued  a  series  of  "Lessons  in  Conmiunity  and 
National  Life''  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  broader  conceptions  of  national  life. 

All  over  the  country  the  high  schools  that  were  equipped  for  the 
work  gave  instruction  to  the  men  in  the  selective  draft  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Classes 
were  conducted  in  telegraphy,  in  motor  mechanics,  in  the  trades 
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connectod  with  the  construction  of  airplanes,  and  in  other  simik 
work  which  the  men  had  been  assigned,  high-school  pupils  oiUi 
assisting  their  teachers  in  the  instruction.  In  the  summer  schook 
training  was  in  many  places  given  for  the  Women's  Business  Reserve 
Corps,  the  students  being  women  who  were  preparing  to  take  the 
places  of  men  called  to  the  Army.  In  Philadelphia  these  courses, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  included  the  dements 
of  business,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting,  or  stenotypy,  ) 
filing,  office  practice,  civics,  current  history,  war-time  housekeeping, 
drawing  and  draughting,  telegraphy,  and  English  expression,  owl 
and  written.  The  extra  curricular  work  of  high-school  pupils 
during  the  year  has  included  various  kinds  of  assistance  to  officiftk 
boards,  such  as  the  filling  and  filing  of  cards,  the  tabulation  of 
questionnaire  returns,  the  writing  of  letters  and  the  addressing  of 
envelopes,  the  making  of  posters,  and  other  pubUc  signs;  securing 
membership  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  tiie  Young 
Men's  Cliristian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  the  making  of 
articles  for  these  organizations;  the  collection  of  books  for  soldiers' 
libraries;  the  selling  of  thrift  stamps  and  bonds;  the  adoption  of 
orphans  in  the  several  devastated  countries;  aiding  in  the  campaign 
for  conser\'ation  of  coal  and  food;  gardening  and  farming.  The 
story  of  the  self-denials,  the  enthusiastic  work,  and  the  effective  ac- 
conii)lishment  of  our  boys  and  girls  would  make  one  of  the  most  heroic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  secx)ndai'y  education. 

FARM  SERVICE  BY  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1917  there  were  urgent  calls  for  assistance  I 
on  the  farms  by  high-school  boys,  and  in  response  arrangements 
were  all  over  the  country  hurriedly  made  by  which  boys  were  excused 
from  some  school  attendance  in  order  that  they  might  render  serv- 
ice. In  some  cases  they  went  on  the  farms  as  r^ular  helpers;  in 
others  they  did  seasonal  work  as  the  crops  of  the  neighborhood 
demanded.  A  number  of  schools  organized  their  boys  into  groups 
who  rented  and  cultivated  a  farm  of  their  own.  Usually  school 
credit  was  given  boys  who  worked  for  three  months  or  so,  providing 
th<Mr  marks  were  passing;  but  of  course  there  were  different  provisions 
among  the  many  schools  whose  pupils  went  to  this  temporary  work.  . 
Ill  Philadelphia  the  board  of  education  granted  furloughs  to  boys  over  ' 
16  whose  class  standing  was  satisfactory,  the  furloughs  applying  to  I 
May  and  June  and  September  and  October.  In  North  Dakota  the 
State  board  of  education  resolved  on  May  16,  1917,  '^thatit  is  the 
jiatriotic  duty  of  every  school  in  our  State  to  open  not  earlier  than 
October  1,  in  order  that  as  many  boys  as  possible  of  suitable  ago  can 
assist  in  harvesting  the  crops/'     This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
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State  High  School  Conference.     The  board  very  wisely  added  to  its 
resolution  this  memorandum: 

This  board  believes  that  it  is  also  the  imperative  duty  of  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  boards  of  education  to  urge  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  bojrs 
below  conscriptive  age,  because  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  will  rest  upon  the 
rising  generation  will  inevitably  be  greatly  increased  by  the  facts  of  the  war. 

Although  the  appeal  for  boys  was  made  late,  there  are  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  response  was  generous,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  skeptics  the  city-bred  boy  on  the  whole  furnished  accept- 
able aid  on  the  farm.  Some  of  the  camps  made  less  money  than  they 
had  expected,  or  even  after  a  summer  of  hard  work  went  into  debt;, 
but  the  balance  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger;  additional  food 
was  produced,  a  demand  by  boys  nearing  military  age  for  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  was  satisfied,  and  there  were  numerous  by-products  of 
no  inconsiderable  value.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  an  in- 
creased appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  high-school  boy,  some 
understandmg  by  the  city  boy  of  the  farmer  and  his  work,  and  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  into  several  city  high  schools.  Such 
courses  are  given  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Decatur,  111.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,, 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  experience  of  1917  revealed  possibilities  for  so  great  national 
seivice  that  in  the  several  States  committees  were  early  appointed 
to  formulate  more  complete  and  effective  plans  than  the  earlier 
emergency  had  made  possible.  Of  all  the  reports  none  has  proved 
more  intelligent  and  helpful  than  that  of  the  committee  on  mobiliza- 
tion of  high-school  boys  for  farm  service,  Frank  V.  Tliompson,  chair- 
man.    From  this  report  extensive  quotation  is  made. 

On  the  basis  of  its  experience  in  1917  with  1,600  boys — 500  in  16* 
camps  and  1,100  on  individual  farms — the  Massachusetts  committee 
made  valuable  recommendations  for  the  continuance  of  the  work,. 
The  following,  both  direct  and  implied,  are  of  general  interest: 

The  committee  is  convinced  that,  given  the  three  eaeentials  of  time — that  is,  oarly^ 
enrollment  of  boys  and  arrangements  for  employment  ^nth  farmer?,  of  proper  super- 
vision, and  of  cooperation  with  the  local  agricultural  organizations— tho  work  can  be^ 
fiucceasfully  carried  on. 

The  committee  undertook  the  development  of  a  plan  of  placement  on  farms,  as. 
follows: 

(a)  One  or  more  boys  on  individual  farms  as  request etl  by  farmers,  the  boys  to  live« 
in  the  farmers'  homes. 

(6)  Boys  to  work  through  local  placement  as  needed  on  the  farms  in  their  vicinity, 
returning  to  their  homes  at  night. 

(c)  Organization  of  campe  from  which  boys  would  go  to  work  by  the  day  or  week  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 

The  season's  experience  has  demonstrated  to  the  committee  that  the  provision 
made  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  for  placing  boys  on  farms  for  day  labor,  cr  for 
longer  periods,  can  and  should  be  carried  on  under  a  plan  similar  to  that  worked  out 
for  this  season;  that  is,  through  local  placement  and  under  local  supervisors. 
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The  committee  believes  that  a  succeeBful  working  out  of  the  camp  method  of  sapfdy- 
ing  labor  requires  substantial  modificationB  of  the  1917  plan.  Amon::  title  modifio- 
tions  to  which  it  wishes  to  direct  attention  are  the  following: 

1.  The  neceosity  for  immediately  beginning  a  campaign  to  acquaint  the  tanen 
of  MaasachuMtto  with  the  resuita  of  campe  eBtabliahed  thia  year  and  the  poaibihtiei 
for  next  year. 

2.  The  committee  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  and  control  ct  the  si^wr- 
vlBlon  of  camps. 

3.  The  director  should  have  control  of  the  location,  equipment,  and  commisBary  oi 
each  local  camp,  but  should  in  every  possible  way  seek  to  utilise  erieting  oommunity 
resources  to  the  end  of  making  the  expenses  as  low  as  possible. 

4.  All  of  these  matters  mean  expenditure  of  public  money  rather  than  private 
support  by  subscription.  (An  estin  ate  for  50  campe  in  1918  is  made  of  |S0,000.  In 
1917  there  was  an  expenditure  of  110,141.31,  or  |6.33  for  each  boy.) 

5.  The  administration  of  plans  the  committee  proposes  involvee  the  fdlowii^ 
changes: 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  rather  large  and  representative  adviaory  committee. 

(b)  A  small  executive  committee,  seven  members,  largely  made  up  of  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  work  during  the  season  of  1917,  who  shall  be  reeponsible 
to  the  public  safety  committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  director  of  mobilization  of  school  boys,  responsible  to  the 
executive  committee  for  carrying  out  policies,  when  adopted  and  mtifled  by  tbt 
executive  committee  of  the  public  safety  committee. 

{fj)  The  director  to  be  employed  at  once  to  carry  on  the  campaign  of  publicity,  of 
securing  cooperation,  of  making  plans  for  enlistment,  of  placement;  in  short,  all  the 
work  necessary  to  get  an  early  start  on  the  farm  work  for  the  season  of  1918. 

So  far  as  the  experiment  in  Massachusetts  goes  to^ay  the  committee  finds: 

1.  That  the  right  type  of  boys  under  efhcient  supervision  are  valuable  in  food 
production. 

2.  That  mutually  advantageous  working  arrangements  between  boys  and  farmers 
can  be  brought  about. 

3.  That  the  employment  of  the  boys  during  the  summer,  being  a  seasonable  occu- 
pation, can  be  done  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  with  no  disadvantage  to  the  labor 
market. 

4.  That  as  rapidly  as  the  men  withdraw  from  productive  industry  for  war  aervice, 
as  increased  demands  are  made  upon  transportation  fotcilities  for  forwarding  troops, 
mimitionp,  and  supplies  more  and  more  will  production  of  food  be  necesaary  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  point  where  the  food  is  to  be  consumed. 

5.  That  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  farm  labor  shortage  will  be  more  acute  in  1018  than 
it  was  in  1917. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  camps  be  conducted  on  a  mmimilitary  basis, 
that  training  courses  be  provided  for  camp  cooks  and  supervison,  and  that  a  uniform 
practice  in  conducting  camps  be  worked  out  embodying  the  featniea  proved  by 
experience  to  be  best. 

The  Maine  plan  would  probably  need  modification  in  scnne  detaib  to  be  workable 
in  any  other  State,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  in  the  present  emergency.  The  feUowii^ 
is  quoted  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  officials  of  the  junior  volunteen  ol  Maine: 

OSNERAL  INFORMATION. 

Pturpose, — The  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to  discover,  enlist,  and  train  boys  and 
young  men  to  supply  tiie  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  made  necenarj  tiirong^  the 
increased  acreage  propaganda  recommended  by  the  State  and  Fedend  Cknrcnmento 
lo  provide  for  the  war  emetgendes. 
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Enlittment. — Boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  of  good  monl  chftrtcter,  who 
can  pass  the  physical  examination  and  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations,  may 
qualify  as  volunteers. 

Dates  of  enlistment  are  on  and  after  June  1,  to  and  including  October  ^i,  unless 
otherwise  released  by  the  governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  director  general. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured  of  the  principal  of  the  local  high  school  or 
academies!  If  not,  write  to  headquarters.  Enlistment  for  both  boys  and  leaders  \nll 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  National  Guard.  The  boys  will  be  known  as 
"  VoluDteers/'  and  the  leaders  as  *' Commanders." 

All  desirable  candidates  whose  appHcations  have  been  duly  filed  at  headquarters 
V,  ill  receive  orders  to  report  at  the  mobilization  camp  for  final  examination  and 
enlistment. 

Leadership. ^The  boys  wiD  be  sent  out  in  squads  to  work  in  different  sections,  a? 
opportunity  may  afford,  under  the  direction  of  competent  adult  leaders,  appointed  by 
the  director  general,  who  will  have  full  charge  of  the  boys  until  they  are  returned  to 
the  mobilization  camp,  unless  otherwise  relieved  by  the  director  general.  These 
leaders  will  be  men  of  unquestioned  Christian  character  and  ability  for  leadership  with 
boys,  coupled  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm  work. 

Mobilization. — The  camp  will  be  mobilized  June  1,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  Camp 
Farm,  Winthrop  Center.  This  can  be  reached  from  either  Winthrop  or  Augusta  by 
trolley. 

Instruction  and  training  in  general  farm  work  will  be  given  at  the  camp  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of  Maine  and  other  qualified  leaders,  before  assignment 
to  service  is  made. 

The  volunteers  will  be  sent  out  in  companies,  under  their  commanding  officer 
wherever  and  whenever  needed. 

i'Vrtott^^.— Brief  furloughs  will  be  granted  to  the  volunteers  in  cases  of  ^Beirgency, 
by  the  governor,  on  recommendation  of  the  director  generaL 

Compensatitm. — Opportunity  for  service. 

Wages,  |1  per  each  secular  day  from  date  of  enlistment. 

Subsistence  (board  and  lod^ng). 

Uniforms  (hat,  blouse,  breeches,  leggins,  shoes,  overalls,  and  frock). 

Medical  attendance. 

Transportation. 

School  credits. — Full  school  credits  will  be  allowed  volunteera  on  both  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  when  engaged  in  service.  The  leaders  will  also  tutor  the  boys  and  as 
&r  as  possible  keep  them  up  with  their  reQ:ular  school  work. 

Parents'  approval, — It  will  be  necessary  for  each  boy  to  secure  the  consent  and 
approval  of  either  bis  parents  or  guardian. 

Gennal  administration. — All  matters  pertaining  to  misunderstandings,  adjustments 
of  labor  difficulties,  change  of  location  or  argument,  discipline,  enlistment,  furloughs, 
rank,  discharge,  or  other  general  questions  shall  be  referred  to  the  director  genend. 

NATIO^^AL  CHILD  LABOR  COMaClTTEIS  PROPOSALS. 

To  send  any  children  to  krms  without  knowing  the  actual  need  for  them  or  without 
retaliation  would  be  wasteful  and  a  hindrance  to  the  farmers,  who  do  not  want  a  horde 
of  inexperienced  laborers  on  their  hands.    Therefore: 

1 .  Create  and  appoint  a  State  committee  of  school  officials  to  confer  with  the  State 
agricultural  department  and  organizations  of  farmers  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
real  need  of  school  children  on  farms. 

2.  If  the  need  exists,  draft  a  set  of  regulatious  to  meet  the  need  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  children,  such  as  these: 

(a)  Children  14  and  over  only,  to  be  permitted  to  work  on  farms  for  others  than 
their  parents,  and  excused  from  school  for  this  purpose  from  June  1  to  October  L 
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(6)  Children  14  and  over  only,  to  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  dav, 
or  more  than  six  days  a  week. 

(c)  Children  thus  excused  must  have  special  work  permits,  issued  by  the  committee  I 
of  school  officials  or  persons  authorized  by  them  showing  that  the  child  has  been 
examined  by  a  physician  and  is  physically  fit  for  work,  pormits  to  be  iasued  only  for 
farms  known  by  the  committee  to  be  suitable  places  for  the  children  to  work. 

3.  The  State  committee  of  school  officials  should  be  responsible  for  the  supervisioD 
of  children  at  work  on  farms  to  see  that  regulations  are  enforced.  Transportation, 
feeding,  and  housing  should  all  be  supervised. 

As  to  hoiisinf^,  it  is  advi^blc  that  children  sent  to  farms  to  work  should  not  be  housed 
witli  the  farmers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  can  establish  camps  in  t 
«;iven  farm  district  under  Scout  Masters.  Local  authorities  will  be  glad  to  proride 
trannportation  from  camps  to  farms,  and  the  boys  can  work  in  gangs,  in  one  field  one 
(lay,  in  another  the  next,  and  return  to  camp  after  work.  In  this  way  both  work  and 
livin<;  conditions  will  be  supervised,  and  farmers  will  not  have  the  responsibility  and 
copt  of  housing  them. 

Similar  camjis  may  be  established  under  playground  directors,  probation  or  school 
officers. 

Hut  be  sure  you  know  where  the  children  live  and  how. 

Kn^land  is  already  wishing  she  had  not  used  her  children  so  recklessly  at  the  bcgin- 
niiij?  of  the  war.    Let  America  learn  by  England's  experience. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  differed  in  details  but  not  in  spirit. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  tlie  enthusiasm  subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
the  war  there  were  many  who  believed  that  military  drill  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  boys  in  high  schools.  Indeed,  before  April, 
1917,  several  private  secondary  schools  had  offered  military  training 
to  their  older  students  who  hoped  soon  to  enter  officers'  reserve 
camps.  A  few  public  liigh  schools,  notably  those  of  Boston,  had  for 
some  yeai-s  given  a  form  of  military  drill  to  its  boys;  and  after  the 
declaration  of  war  many  schools,  especially  those  in  cities,  introduced 
military  training,  usually  optional.  Among  the  cities  may  be  men- 
tioned Dallas,  El  Paso,  and  Waco,  Tex.;  Aurora,  Elgin,  Moline,  and 
Chicago,  111.;  Stamford,  Conn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Springfield,  Oliio,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  most  of  the  schools 
of  Arizona.  In  Wyoming  an  elaborate  system  was  developed  and 
approved  by  the  legislature  by  tlio  grant  of  financial  aid;  tlie  legis- 
Irtture  of  Oregon  provided  for  an  elective  course  in  military  tactics 
mid  training  in  high  schools,  to  be  directed  and  supervised  by  the 
:ovcnior;  and  the  legislature  of  New  York,  without  the  approval 
of  tlie  State  department  of  education,  passed  a  law  requiring  military 
training  of  all  the  older  youth.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
more  deliberate  action  was  tftken.  Commissions  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools,  of  business,  of  industry,  and  of  the  Army, 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  problem.  In  both  cases  they  dis- 
approved military  training  in  high  scliooU. 
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r  Tlie  arguments  for  and  against  military  training  in  high  schools 
are  summarized  in  the  two  following  letters,  which  are  quoted  from  the 

■  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pubHc  instruction  of  Minnesota 
for  1917: 

FAVORABLE  TO   MILITAST  TBAININO. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  one  of  the  great  defects  of  American  life  to-day  is  slouchi- 
nees— slouchinesB  of  physique,  slouchiness  in  the  appearance  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
slouchinesB  in  the  application  of  mind  and  body  to  the  tasks  of  the  day,  slouchiness 
in  discipline  and  responsiveness  to  oidera  in  cooperative  efforts  of  all  kinds.  Com- 
pulsory military  training  enforces  on  a  boy  promptness  in  obeying  orders,  and  he  must 
apply  himself  to  a  given  task  until  it  is  satisfactorily  finished.  His  mental  and  physi- 
cal being  must  always  be  at  the  best.  All  of  these  phases  are  being  introduced  and 
emphasized  when  military  training  is  taught.  It  must  be  introduced  in  a  spirit  of 
civic  service,  and  the  cadets  must  be  taught  that  this  is  a  part  of  their  training  for 
citizenship. 

Our  experience  with  military  training  for  several  years  in  the  Rochester  High 
School  leads  me  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  courses  that  we  have  offered. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  is  very  much  better,  the  boys  seeing  the  value  of  self* 
control  and  decent  restraints.  The  cadets  are  interested  in  civic  problems  and  their 
responsibilities.  Citizens  of  Rochester  will  testify  to  the  value  of  this  training  for 
their  boys.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  complaint  on  the  cadet  oiganization  in  the  Rochester 
High  School  from  the  parents  of  the  boys  taking  this  work. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  very  slight,  as  we  have  asked  the  boys  to  buy  their  own 
suits  and  caps.  This  year  the  cost  has  advanced  from  $15  to  about  $23.  The  boys 
feel  it  keenly,  and  we  have  allowed  them  to  take  the  drill  and  rifle  practice  without 
the  regular  cadet  uniform.  Lieut.  W.  F.  Wright,  of  the  local  Machine  Gun  Co.,  is  the 
drill  master  and  receives  a  slight  remuneration. 

Brill  is  offered  twice  a  week  and  rifle  practice  by  squads  once  a  week.  During  the 
winter  season  indoor  drill  and  rifle  practice  are  given,  and  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall,  outdoor  practice.  Interest  in  the  organization  is  so  keen  that  prominent 
citizens,  who  are  members  of  the  local  rifle  club,  offered  to  take  squads  of  cadets  out 
to  the  rifle  range.  The  rifle  range  is  owned  by  the  Machine  Gun  Co.,  the  Rifle  Club, 
and  the  cadet  organization. 

State-wide  military  training  in  high  schools  has  been  a  decided  success  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  where  legislative  aid  is  granted.  At  first  there  was  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
sition, but  it  now  has  the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  State 
superintendent  of  instruction  has  this  to  say:  *'  1  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  cadet  work  which  is  being  done  in  Wyoming.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  watching  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  various  schools,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  1  consider  it  most  valuable 
training  for  our  high-school  boys.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  movement  growing  in  popu- 
larity.'^ 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  here  is  an  oi^ganization  in  which  the  physical  welfare  of 
practically  every  high -school  boy  can  be  cared  for.  Football  takes  care  of  about  15 
or  20,  basketball  about  10  or  15,  baseball  about  12  or  13;  but  in  driU,  setting  up  exer- 
cises, and  rifle  practice,  every  high-school  boy  may  compete.  Where  the  cadet  move- 
ment has  been  tried,  it  is  a  success.  Austin,  Mankato,  St.  James,  and  Stillwater,  in 
this  State,  are  very  successful  in  their  experiments.  Those  who  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment can  speak  from  experience,  others  can  only  guesp,  and  those  who  oppose  the 
movement  are  mostly  guessers  and  mothers  who  did  not  raise  their  sons  to  be  soldiers 
but  want  them  to  be  mollycoddles.* 

1  Supt.  U  A.  Johnson,  Rcchester  Minn. 
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THE   OPPOSING   VIEW.  |  W^ 

The  world  is  suffering  from  a  hysteria  of  fear.  Fear  has  entered  the  courtfi  <|  ^4 , 
Europe  and  shaped  the  poUciee  of  kings.  The  nations  at  war  to-day  had  but  to  loo%l  ^ 
across  their  boundaries  any  nif^ht  for  the  last  30  years  to  behold  a  horrid.  grinnuKl  ^ 
monstiT,  ready  to  leap  at  thoir  throats.  They  talked  about  ** perils,"  until  at  list 
an  emperor  had  himself  pictured  riding  in  the  night  of  a  black  world-catastrophe, 
with  uplifted  sword,  defying  the  *' Yellow  Peril.''  In  these  later  days  this  tear  hv 
reached  America.  Congress  appropriates  hundreds  of  miUions  to  banish  fear,  but 
it  is  not  enough.  Our  schools  must  be  enlisted  in  the  desperate  fight  to  lay  thitf 
ghost  of  fear.  And  now  this  >State  will  l)e  asked,  as  others  have  been  already,  to 
introduce  military  drill  into  the  curriculum  of  its  public  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  that  our  youth  may  be  enabled  to  repel  the  attick 
ol  a  foreign  foe.  And  it  is  accepted  by  all,  militarists  included,  that  the  prime  qofi- 
ficaticm  for  a  soldier,  the  necessity  before  everything  else  for  the  man  who  fi^te,  v 
a  sound,  strong  body.  The  advocat^.'s  of  military  drill  affirm  that  their  system 
furnishes  the  best  training  for  developing  strength  and  endurance.  If  this  were 
true,  military  drill  might  be  justified;  for  a  strong  body  is  as  essential  to  the  arts  of 
peace  as  to  the  arts  of  war.  And  may  1  interject  that  the  demands  of  peace  during 
the  next  10  years  will  l)e  a  severer  test  upon  American  manhood  than  any  war  w 
oome?    But  the  claim  is  not  true.    And  1  call  to  witness  those  who  know. 

First,  Dr.  Saigent,  veteran  director  of  physical  training  at  Harvard:  "Militsn 
drill  is  not  an  adequate  means  for  physical  training.    It  is  not  only  very  limited 
in  its  activities,  but  actually  harmful  in  its  effects  upon  boys  less  than  18  or  20  yean 
of  age.    it  is  apt  to  foster  a  bombastic  spirit  of  'tin-soldierism'  and  a  false  sense  oi    . 
patriotism  which  does  not  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  war  nor  the  glcuiee  of  the    ( 
struggles  of  peace." 

Dr.  Herman  Koehler,  of  West  Point,  in  his  Thysical  Training  in  the  Service,"  ssj-b: 
^The  attributes,  in  order  of  importance,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (a)  Genoil 
health  and  bodily  vigor;  (6)  muscular  strength  and  endurance;  (c)  self-reliance;  and 
(d)  smartness,  activity,  and  precision.  It  is  upon  the  first  of  these — health  and  bodily 
vigor — that  the  development  of  all  the  other  qualities  so  essential  in  a  soldier  are 
dependent,  and  for  that  reason  the  maintenance  of  robust  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  vigor  sliould  be  considered  the  primary  object  of  this  training." 

Sir  William  Aitkin,  profefwor  of  patholog>'^  in  the  Army  Medical  School  of  England, 
nys:  *'Boys  given  military  training  at  18  make  soldiers  who  are  less  robust  and  effi- 
cient than  men  with  whom  this  train  iug  was  deferred  a  few  years,  remaining  in  civil 
life  until  after  their  bones,  heart,  and  lungs  were  more  matured  and  developed.** 

Philadelphia,  Mo^  s,  1916. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ili/fher  Schools. 

Gektlemen:  The  subcommittee  on  military  training  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

Th(>  extension  and  development  of  the  present  method  of  physical  training  is 
strongly  advised,  supplemented  by  practical  instruction  in  hygiene,  prevention  of 
disease,  and  imme<liutc  treatment  of  wounds  and  injuries. 

1  quote  from  the  report  of  special  commission  on  military  education  and  reserve 
B])i>uinted  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1915,  consisting  of  a  lawyer,  a 
publifllier,  two  college  presidents,  one  manufacturer,  one  representative  of  union 
labor,  and  three  retired  generals,  two  paragraphs: 

^'The  ovej^helming  weight  of  opinion  from  school  teachers,  military  experts, 
oiticerH  of  the  iiegular  Army  and  the  militia,  and  the  general  public  is  ftga-iTif^  militsr}' 
drill  as  detined  in  the  fir»t  clause  above.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  miiitar> 
drill  which  a  boy  receives  in  school  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  him  from  the  point 
of  \\vw  of  J  ractical  wldiering.  As  tar  as  available  evidence  goea,  drill  in  the  schools 
has  had  no  beneficial  effect  in  promotiag  enlistments  in  the  '"^^'^^^t^^  except  in  a  few 
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isolated  localitifle.    For  vark>uB  reosoos  it  has  teemed  to  create  a  dulike  for  pcldier- 
ing     Military  drill  in  the  scbooie  ie  objected  to  by  many  on  the  ground  that  boyi 
^of  school  age  have  not  attained  Buf1?cient  mental  maturi^ty  to  appreciate  what  war 
imd  fighting  mean,  and  are  tberefore  nnable  to  digcif  the  ideiw  which  military  drill 
^-preeents  to  them  in  concrete  huna.    It  ia  worth  noting  that  military  drill  as  such  is 
-given  TO  the  tdioofe  ol  no  coantriec  oi  the  world  except  Australia  and  Japan. 
''The  comnuarion  does  not  recommend  military  drill,  but  is  opposed  to  it." 
The  judgment  of  the  men  who  know  of  committees  and  comm lesions  and  of  nations 
is  against  miHtary  drill  in  public  schools.     France  and  Germany  have  both  tried  it, 
and  have  abandoned  it  for  a  more  rational  system  of  physical  training.    Any  person 
who  win  inspect  the  fA>riical  training  given  by  skilled  experts  in  our  public  schools 
will  find  now  all  that  is  desirable  in  military  drill,  much  mane  that  is  desirable  added, 
and  whatever  is  undesirable  eliminated.    He  will  see  youths,  both  boys  and  girU, 
in  large  groups,  executing  complicated  movements  with  precision  worthy  of  trained 
BoldieiB.    He  will  hear  the  sharp  command;  he  will  see  instant  obedience  to  author- 
ity.   He  will  be  proud  of  these  boys  and  girls,  physically  fit,  ready  to  glorify  their 
eopuntry  in  peace,  and,  if  it  must  be,  in  bonorahle  war.' 

The  nature  of  the  mflitary  training  offered  in  our  high  schools  has 
varied  widely — from  mere  marching  in  formation  to  the  study  of 
tactics.  Richmond,  Vu..  has  published  its  course  of  study  in  mili- 
tary training,  wliicli  consists  of  five  hours  a  week  for  each  class. 
First  year-  drill,  three  hours:  signaling  and  marksmanship,  two 
hours.  Second  year — drill,  three  hours;  company  administration 
and  organization  and  military  hygiene,  two  hours.  Tliirvl  year — • 
drill,  three  hours;  map  reading  and  field  engineering,  two  hours. 
Fourth  year — drill,  thrco  Ii0ui*s;  tactics  and  leadership,  two  hours. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  \\  voniing  plan  of  military  training,  concerning 
which  much  has  been  published.  The  purposes  of  the  military  train- 
ing, like  its  nature,  have  varied  widely — from  improvement  in  phy- 
sical well-being  to  military  preparedness  and  moral  development. 
The  last-mentioned  purpose  assuiiies  a  general  transfer  of  training 
that  has  nowhere,  especially  in  countries  where  such  training  of 
adults  has  been  most  firml}^  established,  been  proved  or  even  largely 
claimed.  The  examination  of  the  young  men  who  entered  the 
National  Army  has  emphasized,  as  the  schoolman  has  never  been 
able  to  do,  the  need  of  serious  and  continued  physical  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls;  and  usually  military  drill  in  high  schools  has 
been  justified  as  contributing  to  this  end.  The  recent  manuals  on 
physical  education  issued  by  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  are  admirable  outlines  of  work  that  should  be  enforced  in  all 


high  schools. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  high  school  is  in  the  critical 
stage  of  its  development;  no  other  phase  of  public  education  is  so 
often  discussed  and  so  little  understood.     Having  attained  during 
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the  past  feneration  a  rrarrelons  physical  growth  and  a  crrat 
improvement  in  its  internal  administration,  it  remains  now 
defined  and  directed  purposefully  and  effectively  toward  end^ 
sonant  not  only  with  elementary  and  higher  education  but  alsc 
the  larger  aims  of  national  life.  Before  this  can  be  satisfac 
done,  the  newer  spirit  of  democracy  and  national  ideals  mi 
clearly  formulated  and  accepted  throughout  the  Nation  as  a 
for  all  national  life.  Thcn^  to  make  oppprtimities  equal  for  i 
youth  of  oiu*  country,  there  must  be  extensive  aid  by  the  F 
Government  to  public  high  schools,  which  will  thus  be  reco; 
as  an  effective  instnunent  in  training  leaders  in  the  upbuild 
national  welfare.  On  the  basis  of  definitely  declared  and  ac< 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Federal  subsidy,  { 
sionally  trained  principals  and  teachers  of  the  finest  qualities 
be  secured  to  reform  and  redirect  not  merely  the  cmrricul 
courses  of  study  but  also  the  social  activities  of  the  high  sc 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  them  to  reach  their  h 
efficiency  as  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  Nation. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


CoNTEXTR. — I.  The  larifer  cities  :  Introdactory — ^AmerimnisMitioB — Elimination  of  German 
and  tbe  teaching  of  foringa  Unffuaget* — iaa&or  higli  sckooia — Vocational  educatfion — 
The  Gary  School — Military  training  in  the  schools^— War  activities  in  the  schools — 
Conclasion.  II.  The  smaller  cities:  Adminlstratloii — School  hoard  mles  and  rego- 
lationa — The  superintendent — ^The  sorvey  in  school  administration — Salaries  and 
promotions  of  teachers — Daplicate  schools — Supervised  study — The  war  and  the  smali 
city  schools. 


I.  THE  LARGER  CITIES. 

By  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Springfield^  ifdss^  and  John 

Whyte,  Kew  Yark  University, 


Long  before  America's  entry  into  the  great  war,  education  in  the 
larger  cities,  in  common  with  every  other  aspect  of  our  national  life, 
was  reacting  to  the  great  conflict  across  the  seas.  Our  educational 
authorities  were  watching  carefully  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
European  education,  with  a  view  to  appropriating  for  our  purposes 
the  educationally  fruitful  ideas  that  were  coming  from  the  cataclys- 
niic  struggle,  in  which  we  had  as  yet  no  part;  but  as  the  months 
passed  and  the  inevitability  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  struggle 
became  apparent,  theoretical  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
that  educational  innovation  of  England  or  France  gave  way  to  the 
iumiediate  consideration  of  the  relation  of  tlie  schools  to  the  prob- 
lem of  war  itself,  m  the  event  of  our  entering  it.  The  schools  were 
analyzed  as  to  their  part  in  a  great  preparedness  program,  and  every 
phase  of  educational  activity  was  scrutinized  as  to  its  potential  con- 
tribution for  service  to  a  country  at  war.  With  the  entry  of  America 
into  the  war,  the  slogan,  for  the  schools  became  "  Win  the  War,"  and 
the  solution  of  all  the  school  problems  was  approached  from  that 
angle,  for  it  was  soon  realized  that  the  schools  had  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  machinery  of  modern  war.  That  slogan  is  still, 
after  18  months  of  America's  participation  in  the  war,  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  any  consideration  of  educational  problems,  but  already 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  is  forcing  its  attention  on  the  schools 
with  an  emphasis  that  is  sure  to  become  more  and  more  insistent. 
And  rightly  so,  for  it  is  very  apparent  that  a  great  many  of  the 
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educational  problems  of  a  country  at  war  are  and  will  be  the  prob-' 
lems  of  a  country  at  peace,  with  the  exception  that  in  war  their  sen-' 
ousness   is   accentuated    and   their  immediate  solution    demanded. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  possible — and  where  it  is  possible,  it  is  surdjl  1 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  act  accordingly — ^to  unite  the  discussion  of  the"  ' 
best  educational  measures  for  a  "  Win  the  War  "  policy  to  a  disctB- 
sion  of  the  applicability  of  those  measures  to  post-war  progruna 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  the  warring 
European  nations  (particularly  England  and  France),  who  unte 
the  compulsion  of  the  times  have  adjusted  their  education  to  war  and 
at  the  same  time  have  not  neglected  planning  and  even  executing  in 
part  such  a  revision  of  their  whole  educational  policy  as  will  best 
make  up  for  the  derelictions  of  the  past  and  insure  the  future.   Un- 
less we  proceed  similarl}^,  it  is  likely  that  after  the  war,  when  our 
problems  seem  less  acute,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  a  great  catastrophe, 
we  shall  try  to  solve  them  in  the  same  haphazard,  indifferent  way 
that  has  characterized  our  attempts  at  this  solution  in  the  past 

The  latest  example  of  the  long  look  ahead  toward  the  closer  rela- 
tions, commercial  and  otherwise,  which  are  sure  to  obtain  between 
the  allied  nations  is  furnished  by  France,  which  through  the  French 
high  commission  has  arranged  to  send  to  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  an  intensive  course  of  two  years  in 
American  business  practice,  35  young  women,  about  18  years  of  age, 
who  have  had  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  grad- 
uate of  an  American  secondary  school.  These  are  daughters  of 
French  officers  who  were  killed  in  the  war.  This  is  probably  but  the 
vanguard  of  a  larger  delegation  of  young  women  who,  if  the  initial 
experiment  is  successful,  will  be  sent  to  this  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  for  preparation  to  carry  on  work  in  French 
business  houses.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them,  after  the  war,  to  take 
the  places  of  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  or  been  incapacitated  by 
their  injuries.  The  advantages  of  the  plan,  while  marked  on  the  side 
of  commercial  relations,  are  equally  significant  on  the  social  side. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the  French  high  commission  to 
have  these  girls  made  acquainted  with  the  home  life  of  the  people  of 
America,  and  to  this  end  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
they  are  to  bo  taken  into  the  homes  of  representative  people  of  the 
city  and  treated  not  as  boarders  but  as  members  of  the  families  in 
which  they  may  be  placed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  after  the  termination  of  the  war  a 
reciprocal  nrrangement  may  be  made  for  the  exchange  of  pupils  be- 
tween France  and  this  country,  and  this  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  that  will  bind  together  more  firmly  than  ever  the  people  of 
these  two  Republics. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

r.  In  the  category  of  problems  that  has  been  thrown  into  especial 
prominence  by  the  war,  but  whose  solution  belongs  not  only  to  war 
^ut  to  the  future,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  Americanization  of  the 
immigrant.  Before  the  war  it  was  a  problem  that  engaged  strenuous 
-efforts  only  on  the  part  of  welfare  and  settlement  workers  and 
,  sooio2ogists  and  remained  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  educators  a 
.  more  or  less  academic  sentimental  issue.  To  be  sure,  some  provision 
.  had  been  made  for  certain  aspects  of  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
e.  g.,  for  the  teaching  of  English ;  and  some  States,  such  as  Massa- 
chusetts, had  even  demanded  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
school  of  minors  of  16  to  21  who  could  not  read  and  write  up  to  the 
fourth-grade  standard;  but  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  maintenance  of  evening  schools,  by  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  States,  and  far  too  few  provided  adequate  facilities  and 
financial  support  for  such  apparently  extra  curricula  and  irrelevant 
matter.  But  with  the  war  came  the  sudden  realization  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  immigrant  as  a  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  revelation  of  the  1910  census  that  there  were  5,516,316  people  in 
the  United  States  who  could  not  read  or  write  had  evoked  little  com- 
ment and  a  few  adequate  remedial  measures,  but  the  fact  that,  of 
approximately  10.000,000  registrants  for  the  selective  draft,  700,000 
could  not  sign  their  names  aroused  even  the  most  apathetic  to  the 
serious  impairment  of  our  military  efficiency  revealed  by  such  figures. 
With  1  out  of  13  unable  to  respond  intelligently  to  military  or  indus- 
trial orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  and  spiritual  appeals  on  the 
other,  all  because  of  lack  of  a  common  medium,  the  necessit}^  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  the  schools  became  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  Additional  facilities  for  Americanization  were 
speedily  provided,  and  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  immigrant  as 
the  first  step  in  Americanization  engaged  the  serious  attention  of 
school  authorities  all  over  the  countrv. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  AND   THE   NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  immigrant  for  his  failure  to 
learn  the  language  of  his  new  country.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  his 
failure  can  be  attributed  less  to  his  lack  of  desire  than  to  his  lack 
of  opportunity.  The  opportunity  must  be  given  him  in  every  com- 
munity by  ample  provision  for  night  schools  that  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  functions  of  the  schools  of  America. 
Up  to  the  present  the  night  school  has  been  treated  as  a  foster-child, 
maltreated  and  even  disinherited  when  the  budget  required.  If  the 
wisely  conceived  plan  of  the  National  Committee  on  Illiteracy  ia 
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to  be  realized,  i.  c,  the  utilization  of  all  the  school  machinery  ■  the^ 
the  country  in  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  illiterate,  the  adminisra|  mt< 
tiye  wisdom  of  educational  authorities  will  be  taxed  as  never  beiol  ify 
to  solve  the  pedagogical  and  financial  problems  tliat  will  oobm  tarn  ot 
tbie  broadening  of  the  school^s  functions.  I  g^ 

THB  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISB  TO   THE  lUMlGRANT.  I 

The  fallacy  that  teaching  English  to  foreigners  is  a  simple^  se^  \ 
oadary  matter,  and  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  any  who  can  be  fovnl 
to  &ccept  the  pittance  allowed  such  instruction,  needs  appareoflj 
to  be  demonstrated,  for  the  policy  of  most  night-school  instractioii 
in  English  rests  upon  this  fallacy.  It  Ls  time  thai  educators  lealiaaed 
that  English  for  the  foreigner  is  a  foreign  huxguagie  and  that  the 
giving  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  our  educatiooal  schemd 
has  always  presupposed  a  certain  technique  of  instruction  and  a  cer- 
tain minimum  at  least  of  prei>aration  and  specialization. 

ENGLISH  AND  THE  PROBLEM   OF  AMERICANIZATION.  . 

The  selection,  preparation,  and  organization  of  ni^t-sehod  [ 
teachers  ought  therefor©  to  engage  the  most  serious  attention  ef 
sdiool  administrators,  and  particularly,  l)ecause  it  is  through  the 
foreign  language,  English  in  this  instance,  that  the  immigrant's  jSrst 
introduction  to  the  cii^stoms,  thoughts,  and  ideals  of  the  new  countrr 
may  come.  The  night-school  instructor  bect;mes,  nolens  rolens;  the 
interpreter  of  America  to  the  newcomer — ^the  mediator  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  To  mediate  effectivdy  he  should  incarnate  the 
best  of  his  country  and  be  able  to  approach  the  foreign^  syrapatlieti- 
cally.  He  should  realize  that  he  is  one  of  the  instruments  that  is  \ 
trying  to  eflFect  the  blending  of  all  the  racial  elements — tlie  Slav, 
the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Anglo-Saxon — into  a  distinct  racial  cul- 
tural entity.  That  blending  can  not  be  commanded.  Under  the 
stress  of  war  and  under  the  compelling  idealism  of  a  Wilson,  a 
"War  Americanization"  has  taken  place.  The  whole  country  has 
supported  unitedly  the  compulsory  service  act  and  has  given  almost 
unwavering  support  to  the  policies  of  its  President. 

And  the  great  struggle  of  all  the  races  in  a  common  cause  will 
surely  have  constituted,  when  the  war  is  over,  a  great  step  in  that 
Americanization  and  democmtization  that  all  have  desired.  Bat 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace  there  will  l>e  hicking  the  urgent  appeal 
for  Americanization  that  the  war  has  brought  with  it.  The  neces- 
sity will  still  exist,  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  with  the  recrudescence 
of  an  intensified  national  feeling  everywhere  and  the  awakening 
of  new  nations  from  the  suppressed  national  groups  of  Europe, 
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^4he  nationalistic  feelings  of  the  foreign  groups  in  Amerka  may  be 
^intensified  and  provide  added  difficulties  to  the  process  of  assimila- 
Ktion.    It  is  for  the  educators  of  the  country  to  realize  the  importance 
^lof  Americanization  not  <Mily  as  a  war  program  but  ad  a  peace  pro- 
gram, and  always  as  a  problem  for  whose  solution  specialists  on  im- 
migration, social  welfare,  and  settleinent  work  should  be  invoked. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN   THE  WAY   OF   AMERICANIZATION. 


I 


«  The  insistence  on  English  as  a  prerequisite  to  Americanization  is 
one  thing,  but  the  sudden  and  radical  fmppression  of  all  foreign 
languages  by  city  or  State  command  is  another,  and  is  likely  to  de- 
feat the  very  ends  that  are  sought  for.  Presenting  American  ideals 
and  customs  is  one  thing,  but  attempting  to  command  immediate 
and  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  old  country  is  another,  and  perhaps 
the  very  way  to  insure  in  this  country  unassimilable  foreign  groups 
after  the  model  of  those  existing  in  such  countries  as  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Russia,  and  Germany  where  repression  has  marked  the  treat- 
ment of  alien  groups.  The  normal  course  of  Americanization  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  with  respect  to  English  has  so  far  been 
from  the  uni-lingualism  of  the  immigrant  to  the  bilingualism  of  the 
second  generation,  to  the  uni-lingualism  (English)  of  the  third 
generation.  Whenever  the  process  is  slower,  there  is  the  likelihood 
that  there  is  maintaining  itself  a  distinct  racial  unit  that  may  be 
holding  too  vigorously  to  all  of  its  foreign  habits  and  customs.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  demands  the  attention  of  immigrant  and  welfare 
experts.  An  analysis  may  prove  that  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
for  it  may  rest  on  the  American  of  older  generations  who  by  his  in- 
difference and  social  exclusiveness  has  thwarted  the  initial  impulses 
toward  Americanization.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  this  nor- 
mal process  can  be  greatly  accelerated  without  detriment  to  the  im- 
migrant and  to  his  new  country.  Competentobservers  have  remarked 
the  deterioration  that  is  evident  in  that  immigrant  who  has  conr 
temptuously  stripped  himself  overnight  of  all  the  customs  and  habits 
of  his  old  country,  for  in  their  stead  he  has  too  frequently  appropri- 
ated a  shoddy  Americanism  of  the  streets.  The  problem  that  con* 
fronts  those  who  would  deal  intelligently  with  the  immigrant  is 
how  to  transmute  the  real  value  that  the  foreigner  brings  with  him 
into  the  new  Americanism.  The  common  assumption  that  the  for- 
eigner has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  in  the  trandtion ; 
that  he  has  nothing  of  himself,  his  background,,  his  country  to  give 
in  exchange  for  what  he  receives,  makes  both  him  and  the  new 
country  the  losers.  The  spirit  of  Americans  of  older  stock  should  be 
that  so  well  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lane,  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  National  Conference  on  Americanixaldoii 
(Apr.  3, 1918).    The  kevnote  of  the  conference, "  Our  Biesi^cstesiviSci^ 
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was  struck  in  this  address.  His  fi-aiik  recognition  of  the  serio*.-^^^ 
ness  of  the  problem,  his  assumption  for  the  shoulders  of  the  oldelpea 
Americans  of  their  great  responsibility  in  its  solution,  and  the  sptl  ^ 
pathetic  spirit  with  which  he  meets  the  immigrant  need  to  becomil  ^ 
the  common  possession  of  those  school  authorities  into  whose  hands!  ^ 
are  to  a  great  degree  committed  the  solution  of  the  great  issue.  To' 
quote : 

AVe  arc  trying  a  great  experiment  in  the  United  States.  Can  we  gather  to- 
gether from  all  ends  of  the  cartli  people  of  different  ruces,  creetls,  conditioUk 
and  aq;»lrations,  who  can  be  merged  into  one?  If  we  can  not  do  this*  we  iriA 
fall.    •    ♦    ♦ 

There  is  no  .such  thing  as  an  American  race,  excepting  the  Indian.  We  are 
fashioning  a  new  i)eople.  AVe  arc  doing  the  unprecedentetl  thing  in  sajing  that 
Slav,  Teuton,  Celt,  and  the  other  races  that  malvc  up  the  civilized  world  are 
capable  of  being  blended.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Out  of  tliis  conference  sliould  come,  not 
a  determination  to  make  more  hard  the  difficult  way  of  those  who  do  not  speak 
or  read  our  tongue,  but  a  determination  to  deal  in  a  catholic  and  sympathetic 
spirit  with  those  who  can  be  led  to  follow  in  the  way  of  this  Nation. 

To  tliis  blending,  then,  the  Slav,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Romance,  and  other  races  are  to  contribute.  That  ItaUan 
boy  born  with  the  soul  of  an  Italian  poet  must  contribute  that  poetic  | 
soul  to  America.  If  in  his  Americanization  he  losers  it,  both  he  and  ; 
America  have  lost.  That  Slav  with  his  wealth  of  folk  song  and 
legend  must  contribute  that  to  America.  It  is  only  thus  that  there 
shall  come  to  pass  that  gieat  new  America  in  which  shall  be  fused 
the  fii'st  attributes  of  all  peoples  and  races.  Toward  the  consum- 
mation of  that  end  educators  must  devote  their  best  cffoils. 

ELIMINATION    OF   GERMAN    AND   THE   TEACHING    OF    FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

Under  the  pressure  of  popular  feeling,  the  teaching  of  Grennan  was 
forbidden  in  thousands  of  communities  in  America.  The  agitation 
in  favor  of  its  elimination  was  such  that  few  school  boards  or  su- 
perintendents insisted  on  its  retention.  New  York  eliminated  all 
beginners'  classes,  thus  abolishing  all  German  in  three  years.  Phila- 
delphia abolished  it  entirely.  Many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  followed  suit. 

Some  whole  States,  such  as  Iowa,  Delaware,  Montana,  etc.,  forbade 
the  teaching  of  German  in  all  schools. 

The  attitude  toward  this  question  in  some  of  the  more  conservative 

of  the  larger  cities  is  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the 

last  annual  report  of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  schools,  L.  R.  Alderman, 

superintendent : 

I  have  heen  asked  repeatedly  concerning  the  attitndc  the  Portland  schools 
will  take  regarding  the  teaching  of  German  and  French.  Some  have  asked 
if  we  exi)ect  to  do  away  \n\\.\v  W\^  lo\:\:^^t  «Li\d  Increase  the  work  in  tlie  latter. 
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^  !fow,  it  is  well  known  that  Americans  are  deficient  in  language  study.  Euro- 
peans have  been  stimulated  to  understand  the  tongues  of  their  near  neighbors; 
.  iut  separated  as  we  have  been  by  great  oceans,  we  have  lived  on  without  feel- 
-ing  the  need  of  mastering  any  language  save  our  own.  But  now  comes  the 
present  stimulus.  We  are  concerned  as  never  before  in  our  national  life  with 
events  and  developments  in  Europe.  We  wish  to  gain  for  ourselves  the  fine 
literature,  art,  and  science  of  the  Old  World.  We  confidently  trust  that  a  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  all  nations  will  be  united  in  a  compact  of  enduring  peace ; 
and  when  such  a  time  comes  we  all  shall  need  to  know  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  coming 
age.  They  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  at  that  time.  Spanish 
must  be  learned,  French  must  be  learned,  German  must  be  learned,  and  learned 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever  before. 

The  results  on  the  education  of  the  country  can  not  be  measured  as 
yet.  One  of  the  immediate  results  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
teaching  of  Spanish.  The  hick  of  properly  equipped  teachers  of 
Spanish  seemed  to  be  no  barrier;  the  jobless  teachers  of  German  be- 
came teachers  of  Spanish  almost  overnight.  Courses  were  discon- 
tinued without  notice  and  students'  programs  were  shifted  about  in 
a  demoralizing  fashion.  High-school  students  preparing  for  chem- 
istry or  other  scientific  professions,  who  had  chosen  German  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  preparation,  were  suddenly  informed  that  the 
study  of  German  even  for  such  purposes  was  not  necessary. 

American  educational  authorities  would  do  well  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  report  presented  (in  1918)  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  strong 
committee,  presided  over  by  Stanley  Leathes,  a  civil-service  commis- 
sioner and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  and 
including  several  distinguished  persons,  such  as  Sir  Maurice  de  Bun- 
sen,  late  ambassador  at  Vienna;  Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  now  minister 
of  education;  Dr.  "Walter  Leaf,  the  well-known  banker  and  trans- 
lator of  Homer.  The  report  emphasized  the  special  need  for 
foreign  languages  for  the  conditions  after  the  war  and  asked  for 
increased  instruction  in  modem  languages.  It  placed  French  at  the 
head  of  the  list  both  for  cultural  and  commercial  purposes,  and  Ger- 
man close  behind  it,  and  then  Italian,  Russian^  and  Spanish.  It 
came  "  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  na- 
tion that  the  study  of  the  German  language  should  be  not  only 
maintained  but  extended."  To  what  extent  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Leathes  committee  lack  pertinence  for  American  condi- 
tions is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  answered  by  the  same  type  of 
scientific  investigation  that  prompted  the  re.search  of  the  Leathes 
commission.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  British  ranking  of  Spanish 
is  too  low  for  American  conditions,  in  view  of  our  colonial  and  South 
American  relations. 

96172  •—i^ 2 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Tlie  rapid  growth  of  junior  high  schools  has  been  one  of  tlie 


;proi 


standing  educational  developments  of  tlie  years  1916-1918.  ^^t^^!^ 
eFer  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  has  been  andn' 
plation,  the  organization  of  a  junior  high  school  se^ns  to  have  feanij 
favor.  The  reasons  for  its  favor  lay  somewhat,  to  be  sure,  m  the' 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  involve  no  such  violent  change  as  would  Saat- 
ganize  or  demoralize  even  temporarily  at  least  the  school  orgaaiii- 
tion.  And  that  is,  of  eom-se,  a  commendable  feature  aud  has  suni| 
accelerated  its  introduction.  But  its  comparatively  easy  incorpon- 
tion  into  the  present  system  contains  dangers  that  mnst  be  avoidei 
It  is  patent  that,  in  order  to  seiTe  the  ends  that  educators  ha^e  par- 
posed  for  the  junior  high  school,  it  must  involve  a  reiH-ganisatiai 
that  is  more  than  a  mere  numerical  regrouping  of  the  sohool  ymn; 
it  must  contain  and  conserve  above  all  tliose  provisions  for  the  «iii- 
cational  guidance  of  the  individual  pupil  in  a  wide,  flexible,  adaptable 
curriculum  for  which  it  was  established. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  five  years  may  see  its  inchisiiHi  in  tiw 
majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  Prof.  Davis,  of  Ann  Arixir, 
has  investigated  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  North  C^itral  Aao- 
ciation  territory,  1917-18,  and  has  found  that  about  oiie-fomft 
(2,981)  of  the  accredited  schools  contained  the  junior  high  school 
and  that  one-fouith  of  this  fourth  (72)  had  been  organiated  in  1917. 
Tlie  year  1918,  Prof.  Davis  asserts,  will  diow  an  even  greater  niunber 
of  new  junior  high  schools.  The  growth  in  the  North  Central  As* 
sociation  has  been  fairly  typical  of  the  whole  country. 

In  a  plea  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system  of  Grsater 
New  York,  Mr.  Somers  submitted  the  following  resolution,  whicfa 
was  adopted  by  the  board : 

Thnt  the  board  of  superintendents  be  requested  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mitti^e  of  three  awcK'iate  and  Ave  lUstriet  superintendents  to  iuvesti^ite  oad 
report  upon  the  desirability  and  advisabiiity  of  orj^auising  our  schoola  on  the 
htusis  of  a  six-year  elementary,  a  three-year  intermediate,  and  a  tlupee-year  hi^- 
school  grouping. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Great  War  has  demonstrated  as  nothing  else  could,  the 
national  need  for  vocationally  trained  men  and  women.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  need  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  passed  the  Smitfa- 
Hughes  Act,  which  was  signed  by  the  President  Frf>ruary  2S,  IdU. 
It  provides  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education ;  for  ooopera- 
tion  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  trades  and  industries:  for  coo{)eration  with  the  Spates 
in  the  preparation  oi  leacVveT^  c^i  xoc^itvonal  subjects;  and  fear  the  ap- 
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ropriation  of  money  and  tlie  regulation  of  its  expenditure.     The 
loneys  set  apart  by  Congress  are  granted  on  a  graduated  scale,  be- 
_J:juming  with  $1,860,000  in  1917-18,  and  increasing  to  $7,367,000  in 
^^825-26,  at  which  amount  they   are  continued   indefinitely.     The 
imount  appropriated  to  any  State  must  be  matched  by  that  State,  to 
^  'lecome  available.    Under  the  impetus  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  vo- 
~  jational  education  has  taken  a  great  leap  forward.    The  movement 
\ii  support  of  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  has  been  acceler- 
^^tttod.    It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  building  ma- 
terial and  the  constant  readjust^nents  in  teaching  force  due  to  the 
.'war,  the  adequate  introduction  and  trying  out  of  vocational  train- 
^ing  on  a  nation-wide  scale  must  wait  for  more  normal  times.    In  the 
^'meantimey  investigation  as  to  the  best  methods  of  arriving  at  the  end 
^desired  can  be  carried  on,  for  there  are  not  lacking  those  who,  ad- 
^  mitting  the  wisdom  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  are  fearful  lest  in  its 
^'  administration  it  fail  to  achieve  the  great  and  easily  recognizable 

*  national  benefits  for  which  it  was  passed.  The  Carnegie  Foundation, 
for  example,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Smith -Hughes  Act 

■  is  reproducing  the  history  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  great  expenditures  of  money  before  a  sound  edu- 
cational policy  and  system  of  supervision  have  been  formulated. 

*  There  are  some  educators  who,  welcoming  the  idea  of  more  voca- 
tional training,  see  the  unity  of  the  educational  system  threatened — • 
class  education  fostered  by  a  kind  of  enforced  predestination  of  trade 
or  profession;  in  other  words,  that  type  of  dualism  in  education 
inaugurated  that  has  existed  in  Germany  and  must  not  l)c  incor- 
porated into  American  education,  just  at  a  time  when  Grermany  is  re- 
verting to  an  "  Einheitschule  "  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the  evils  of 
her  undemocratic  class  education.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  one  which  wise  administration  can  solve  by  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  dangers  involved,  and  by  a  scientific  endeavor  to  remove  these 
dangers. 

THE  GARY    SCHOOL. 

Vocational  education  after  the  Gary  School  type  received  a  set- 
back in  New  York  City  with  the  election  of  Mayor  Hylan.  Intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  a  political  program  by  Mayor  Mitchell,  it  remained 
always  a  political  issue  and  was  continually  subjected  to  the  passion 
of  political  struggle.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  issues  in  the  last 
mayoralty  campaign,  and  went  down  to  defeat  with  its  sponsor.  The 
new  school  board  under  the  new  administration  proceeded  at  once 
to  "  de-Garyize  "  the  schools,  and  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Ettinger 
as  superintendent  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  so-called  Ettinger  plan, 
with  its  prevocational  opportunities  for  tlie  seventh  or  eighth  grades, 
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will  be  generally  introduced.  The  Ettinger  plan  may,  of  connl  '^^ 
lead  to  the  junior  high  school  or  at  least  some  comproinise  with  it  I  ^^ 
Advocates  of  the  Gary  School  in  New  York  City  will  always  fsl  »^ 
that  the  new  system  was  not  sufficiently  tested,  that  four  years'  GmjI  » 
izing  of  only  a  few  schools  did  not  provide  sufficient  data  for  in  o 
siunmary  rejection.  Opponents  of  the  Gary  school,  unaffected  bji 
the  political  aspects  of  the  question,  can  retort  that  the  introducti(n| 
of  such  a  radical  departure  in  such  a  vast  organization  as  that  of  lie' 
New  York  schools  was  sure  to  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Tie 
failure  of  the  Gary  schools  in  New  York  can  as  yet  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  an  indictment  of  the  Gary  School  scheme  except  as  to  its 
applicability  to  all  the  conditions  of  New  York.  Other  communities 
ma\-  find  in  it  all  that  Gary  has  found  in  it.  WTiatever  may  be  tl» 
losses  that  may  have  come  to  New  York  through  its  adopticm  Mid 
rejection,  the  Gary  School  idea  has  at  least  served  to  accentuate  die 
great  import  of  vocational  training  for  the  whole  country  by  the 
publicity  that  the  New  York  experience  has  given  it. 

MILITARY  TRAINING   IN   THE  SCHOOLS. 

Even  before  America's  entry  into  the  war  the  question  of  militJUT 
training  in  the  schools  had  become  a  much  debated  issue.  Some 
States,  such  as  New  York,  had  by  State  legislation  provided  for  mili- 
tary training  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  The  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  educators  opposed  its  introduction,  and  the  committee  on 
military  training  of  the  department  of  superintendence  presented  a 
report  against  it  at  the  annual  meieting  of  the  superintendents  in 
1917.  The  report  was  adopted  almost  imanimously.  The  committee 
in  its  recommendations  (1)  asked  for  imiversal  military  training  for 
young  men  19  to  21  years  of  age,  (2)  protested  against  military  train- 
ing and  military  drill  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  (3) 
advocated  thorough  compulsory  physical  training  for  boys  and  girls, 
(4)  favored  compulsory  medical  inspection,  (5)  encouraged  outdoor 
camp  life  and  camp  activities,  (6)  placed  new  emphasis  on  patriotic 

and  civic  service  as  a  prominent  feature  of  an  American  education. 

• 

WAR   ACTIVITIES   IN    THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  availability  of  the  schools  for  war  purposes  became  apparent 
soon  after  the  declaration  of  war.  The  school  children  became  volun- 
teers in  Liberty  Loan  drives.  Red  Cross  drives,  and  in  every  activity 
in  connection  with  the  war  in  which  they  could  partake  effectively. 
It  is  not  too  little  to  say  that  they  played  a  vital  part  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  organization  of  the  country  in  support  of  the  war. 
Nor  Avas  their  activity  confined  to  the  school  year.  Thousands  of 
boys  were  mobilized  Avmwg  \\\^  xwe^xWotv  \\\W5\>(\\'5>  lot  ^ock  on  the 
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Farms,  and  it  has  been  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  fanner  has  been 
liable  to  meet  the  shortage  of  labor  and  to  harvest  his  crops.  Thus  in 
i.a  very  direct  way  the  schools  have  come  to  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
:!H5an  Army  in  France  and  to  the  vast  suffering  civilian  populations 
r:Of  the  allied  countries, 

-  CONCLUSION. 

ft,  * 

I  The  period  in  which  we  are  living  is  one  of  rapid  flux  and  transi- 
5  tion,  and  those  in  control  of  public  education  must  so  recognize  it. 
They  must  be  ready  to  meet  every  emergency.  They  must  be  pre- 
■  pared  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  returned,  disabled  soldier. 
Thy  must  keep  open-minded  toward  all  the  great  problems  of  recon- 
struction and  the  radical  readjustments  they  may  bring  with  them. 
America's  experiences  in  the  war  will  certainly  lead  her  to  certain 
Dew  conclusions.  But  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  European 
countries  have  a  three  years'  start  on  the  problems  with  which  wo 
must  cope.  We  can  leam  from  them.  Educational  journals  are 
wisely  opening  their  pages  to  detailed  analyses  of  the  changes  that 
arc  taking  place  in  the  educational  thought  of  Europe.  If  we  are 
to  remain  abreast,  we  must  even  now  be  grappling  with  the  same 
problems  that  have  made  for  such  radical  revisions  in  the  educational 
policies  of  the  warring  countries.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  prepare 
for  the  great  reconstruction. 


II.  THE  SMALLER  CITIES. 

(With  loss  thnn  25.000  population.) 

By  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh, 
f?pcciaUsf  in  City  Rchool  Adminiftration, 


A  chapter  treating  of  progress  in  education  for  a  period  of  one  or 
two  years  must  deal  principally  with  the  change  in  the  machinery  of 
education.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  much 
better  children  in  the  small  cities  are  being  educated  now  than  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  aim  is  to  summarize  changes  in  administrative  ma- 
chinery observed  from  correspondence  with  superintendents  in  the 
smaller  cities,  from  city  school  reports  and  other  publications. 

Among  the  significant  changes  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  en- 
actment of  a  general  education  law  for  the  cities  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  simplified  school-board  rules  and  regulations,  a  greater  interest 
in  the  scientific  study  of  educational  problems,  salary  schedules  based 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  merit,  greater  attention  to  industrial  work.^ 
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honie  economics,  oimI  physical  irainiD^,  mid  the  use  of  th(^  scIhxJs  U 
disseminating  information  regarding  the  war. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

During  the  past  two  years,  few  if  any  changes  by  special  chartff] 
provision  have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  electing  school-board 
members,  in  the  number  of  members,  or  in  the  relation  of  the  school 
board  to  tlie  city  counciL  In  fact,  few  of  tl^  smaller  city  sdMxda  tre 
now  governed  in  any  way  by  special  charter  pravision.  Most  of  Ae 
States  have  enacted  general  education  laws  to  include  the  dties  of 
the  State.  Tlie  State  of  New  York  is  the  latest  to  enact  sucfa  a  kw. 
In  that  State  the  school  systems  of  tlie  several  cities  were  eperaled 
and  controlled  under  the  provisions  of  nearly  250  separate  aels  ex- 
acted frcmi  the  year  1829  down  to  and  including  tlie  year  1915. 
Tliese  various  laws  of  tlie  legislature  contained  600  pages  of  printed 
matter  simply  to  create  the  necessary  machinery  to  operate  tho 
school  systems  of  the  sca  eral  cities.  Many  of  these  acts  had  become 
obsolete,  many  conflicting  provisions  were  foimd  in  them,  and  ia 
some  cases  every  section  of  the  law  relating  to  the  school  system  of 
the  city  had  been  amended,  in  some  instances  a  single  section  having 
been  amended  a  dozen  or  more  times.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  were  mandatory  in  instances  where  tlie  statutes  should 
give  school  authorities  discretionary  power,  and  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  these  cities  so  limited  and  restricted  tlie 
functions  of  the  local  school  officers  that  they  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  many  functions  which  a  board  of  education  should 
exercise  in  order  to  maintain  and  operate  a  school  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city  over  which  it  exer- 
cised jurisdiction. 

The  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  the  cause  of  manv 
special  bills  being  introduced  into  the  legislature  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  several  acts  so  as  to  give  local  school 
authorities  the  power  to  execute  certain  powers  in  relation  to  the 
local  school  systems  which  are  desired  by  the  people  of  the  several 
cities.  For  illustration^  one  city  went  to  the  legislature  to  obtain 
authoi*ity,  which  it  did  not  have  under  existing  law,  to  submit  to 
the  voters  of  that  city  a  proposition  to  expend  $40,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  elementary  school  building.  Another  city  which  had 
erected  a  new  school  building  and  abandoned  an  old  one  did  not 
possess  the  authority  to  sell  the  abandoned  schocd  property.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  to  the  legislature  to  obtain  authority  fnr  that 
purpose. 
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:i£  In  order  to  proTide  better  mdmiiiistrati\'«  machinery  for  the  schools 
of  the  several  cities  of  the  State,  the  education  department  prepared 
and  caused  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  a  bill  which  repealed 
all  the  special  acts  and  substituted  for  the  600  pages  of  printed  mat- 
ter  a  law  which  contains  about  20  pages.  The  bill  was  enacted  into 
^  law  during  the  session  of  the  le^lature  in  1917. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  law  are: 

1.  It  is  simple  and  clear  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  must 
administer  it. 

2*  It  confers  broad  powersi  upon  boards  of  education  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  of  the  State,  so  as  to  operate  and  manage  tlieir  schools 
as  the  residents  of  the  city  may  desire  and  to  adjust  the  school  or- 
ganization to  the  necessities  of  new  and  changing  conditions  from 
jear  to  year. 

3.  It  ^ves  greater  powers  to  localities  than  they  have  ever  before 
exercised,  and  it  eliminates  many  of  the  useless  mandatory  and  re- 
strictive provisions  contained  in  the  old,  complicated,  and  obsolete 
statutes. 

4.  It  fixes  responsdbility  upon  those  who  manage  the  schools. 
That  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  the  general  education 

law  upon  city  boards  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  are 
broad  and  permit  cities  to  expand  their  educational  system  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  tiiat  school  boards  have  power  to  prepare  an 
annual  estimate  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  The  snlary  of  tiie  Buperintaident  of  »d)ool8,  asHoeiate,  disitHct,  or  odier 
waperlDteiMlents,  examisers,  directors,  sisperviMora,  priacipals,  teachers,  lee- 
tBrers,  specinl  instnietors,  aoditorfi,  mediciil  Inspectors,  Burses,  attendanee 
officers,  clerks,  and  janitors,  and  the  salary,  fees,  or  emnpeoMitioii  of  all  otb£fr 
employees  appointed  or  employed  by  saSd  boaril  of  education. 

(5)  The  otiter  necefiwary  incidental  and  contingent  exiienscs,  including  ordl- 
fiary  repairs  to  buildinj^s  and  ttve  pnrcliase  of  fuel  and  lifrlit.  HupplieB,  textbooks, 
school  apparatus,  books,  furniture  ami  fixtures,  and  other  articles  and  service 
Beoefwary  for  tlie  proper  maintenance,  oqieration,  and  support  of  tiie  schools, 
libraries,  and  otiier  educational,  social,  or  recreational  affairs  and  InterestB 
under  its  mnnagement  and  direction.  The  provtaioBS  of  this  section  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  light  shall  not  apply  to  a  dty  bavins  a  popuiation  oif 
1.000,000  or  more. 

(c)  The  remodeling  or  enlarging  of  buildings  under  its  control  and  manage- 
ment, the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  uses  authorized  by  this  chapter  and 
the  furnishing  and  equipment  thereof,  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  oew 
Mtes,  additions  to  present  sites,  plnygrouads.  or  recreation  <?»iter8  and  other 
educational  or  social  purposes,  and  to  meet  any  okYier  indei^^dness  cm*  liability 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  other  statutes,  or  any  aCher 
expenses  which  the  boa  I'd  of  education  is  authorised  to  ineor. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  a  school  board  are  not  often  revised.! 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  school  boards  have  taken  this  actic»i  within! 
the  past  few  yeai-s  to  show  that  the  tendency  is  toward  fewer  andi 
more  definite  rules.  Too  many  regulations  seriously  confuse-  The 
teacher  who  manages  lier  school  with  the  least  effort  usually  makes 
few  rules.  School  boards  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  teachers 
in  this  respect  not  to  hamper  the  superintendent  and  others  by  mak- 
ing rules  to  cover  every  conceivable  point. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  school  board  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  kind  that  most 
progressive  school  boards  are  adopting.  These  rules  are  in  accord- 
ance witli  two  interesting  principles  of  school  adminstration :  (1) 
legislative  action  by  the  school  board  as  a  whole;  (2)  centralization 
of  executive  authority  in  the  superintendent. 

Article  II  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  city,  which  treats 
of  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  and  Article  III,  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  executive  officer,  are  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of 
rules  that  school  boaids  in  the  smaller  cities  could  well  adopt: 

ARTICl^    IT.     ORGANIZATIOX    OF    THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Section  1,  Departments  and  Their  Functions.  There  shaU  l>e  tliree  depart- 
inonts,  to  be  kuown  as  the  Department  of  Instruction,  the  Department  of 
Hocords  and  FluHiice.  and  the  Department  of  BuiUlings  and  Gi^ouiids. 

Instruction.  The  department  of  Instruction  shall  comprise  aH  the  activities 
that  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  such  as  teaching,  discipline,  at- 
ten<lance,  and  nie<lical  inspection.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have 
charge  of  this  department. 

The  department  of  records  and  finance  shall  comprise  the  more  strictly  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  board,  such  as  keeping  records,  the  making  of  contracts, 
purchases,  and  the  custoily  and  expenditure  of  funds.  The  secretary  of  the 
hoard  shall  have  charfre  of  this  department 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  department  of  buildings  and  gcounds  sbaU  be 
responsible  for  the  physical  upkeep  of  the  sch<x»l  property,  UH'luding  repairs, 
renovation,  and  new  construction.  The  supervisor  of  buildings  and  grounds 
shall  have  charge  of  this  department. 

ARTKI.E  Iir.     KXKCrTlVE  OFFICEBS   AND  DITIES. 

Section  1.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  superintemlent  of  schools  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  and  in  accordance  with  its  rules 
and  regulations,  have  the  general  management  of  the  school  system. 

Duties.  Ho  shall,  unless  exrnse<l  by  the  board,  attend  all  regular  and  special 
n)eotlngs  of  the  board  of  education,  and  of  committees,  and  shall  have  a  right 
to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 
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i^  All  communicutions  to  the  board  from  priiiciiuOs,  fsupervlsors.  teachers,  or 
ather  employees  shall  be  submitted  through  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
^Communications  from  teachers  shall  also  be  first  submitted  to  their  re.spective 
"i:^ .principals.  All  such  communications  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  at  the  next 
^regular  meeting  by  the  superintendent  with  or  without  recommendations.  But 
^nothing  in  tliis  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  denying  the  right  to  appeal  to 
^  the* board  of  any  member  of  the  school  system. 

■—      The  superintendent  shall  recommend  to  the  board  for  appointment  principals, 
r  supervisors,  teachers,  and  others  to  be  engaged  in  the  worlc  of  instruction  or 
^    discipline,  also  school  doctors,  nurses,  and  attendance  officers.    With  the  advice 
of  the  supervisor  of  buildings  and  grounds,  he  shall  also  recommend  for  ap- 
pointment engineers,  janitors,  mechanics,  and  other  assistants.     In  the  same 
manner  he  may  recommend  the  removal  of  any  employees  whose  services  are  no 
;*    longer  required.     All  recommendations  provided  for  In  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  excepting  in  the  case  of  substitutes  for  temporary  periods, 
where  no  action  by  the  board  is  necessary. 

The  superintendent  sliall  assign  principals,  teachers,  and  othei"s  employed 
in  the  department  of  instruction  to  their  duties,  and  ma  lie  necessary  transfers, 
reiHjrting  such  action  to  the  board  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

He  shall,  with  the  cooperation  of  principals  and  supervisors,  plan  courses  of 
study,  time  schedules,  etc.,  for  all  departments,  and  sui)ervise  their  operation ; 
but  he  shall  submit  to  the  board  for  its  approval  any  important  changes  which 
call  for  a  radical  departure  from  accepted  policies,  or  which  require  increased 
expenditure  of  money. 

With  the  cooiieration  of  principals  and  supervisors,  the  superintendent  shall 
recommend  appropriate  text  and  reference  books,  school  supplies,  apparatus, 
and  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  shall  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board  for  its  approval. 

He  shall  prepare  the  annual  budget  before  April  1  and  submit  it  to  the 
board  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

He  shall  submit  a  rpi>ort  to  the  board  in  writing  at  least  once  a  month,  with 
rec4>mmendatlons  for  action.  This  report  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the  board  at  least  48  hours  before  the  board  meeting,  and  any  further  particu- 
lars may  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  a  general 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  any  special  reports  which  may  be 
required.  He  shall  attend  to  all  other  ne<'essary  <letalls  of  administration,  and 
shall  faithfully  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
board  of  education  or  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Huron,  S.  Dak.,  and  Mansfield,  Mass.,  may  be  given  as  examples 
of  other  cities  that  have  simplified  the  administrative  machinery  of 
tlieir  school  systems.  The  following  chart  shows  the  plan  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  system  of  Huron: 

96171**— 19 3 
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HURON  puor  or  school  ohganizatios 

By  this  plan  the  board  of  education  legishites,  the  .superinten(Tent 
executes,  the  board  acts  as  a  whole  without  standing  conunittees.  | 
The  board  of  (nhication  holds  the  superintendent  i-esponsible  for  an 
efficient  execution  of.  its  orders.  This  reponsibility  is  distributed 
by  the  superintendent  to  all  members  of  his  staff,  the  principals  hav- 
ing (he  ivsponsil)ility  of  the  first  degree  next  to  the  superintendent. 
Within  his  or  her  particular  field  of  activity,  the  superintendent 
holds  each  of  his  staff  responsible  for  effective  results,  the  only  way 
by  wliich  to  secure  them. 

Witli  the  deleiration  of  responsibility,  there  must  go  commensurate 
autliority.  The  superintendent  must  uphold  the  authorit\*  of  each 
member  of  liis  staff  within  his  or  her  field  of  responsibility.  Pupils 
are  amenable  to  tlie  management  of  their  teachers  and  of  special 
supervisors,  and  at  times  to  that  of  janitors  and  engineers.  The 
teachers  work  under  their  principals  and  cooperate  with  the  janitors. 
The  principals,  janitors,  and  supervisors  cooperate  directly  with  the 
superintendejit,  who  is  the  means  of  conmninication  between  all  mem- 
bei'S  of  his  staff  ixnd  tl\e  bowtd  oi  vidvication. 
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The  school  board  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  may  also  l)e  mentioned  as 
having  simplified  the  organization  of  its  school  system.  The  super- 
intendent has  been  made  secretary  of  the  school  board,  thus  centering 
the  executive  work  under  one  head.  This  makes  the  superinten- 
dent responsible  for  the  bookkeeping,  purchasing,  correspondence, 
records,  and  other  clerical  matters,  as  well  as  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  instruction.  The  making  of  the  sui>erintendent 
the  secretary  of  the  school  board  in  a  small  city  should  always  carry 
with  it  sufficient  clerical  assistance  to  relieve  him  of  details. 

The  organization  of  the  school  system  at  Mansfield  in  relation  to 
the  community  may  be  pictured  as  follows : 


People 


Committee 


Supervisors 


Jenitdrs 


Supt 


Principals 


Att.  Officer 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Parents 


C\erk 


Doctor 


Nurse 


It  will  be  noted  that — (1)  the  board  is  responsible  to  the  town  for 
tlie  control  of  the  schools;  (2)  the  superintendent  is  responsible  to 
the  board  for  the  expert  management  of  the  schools;  (3)  the  prin- 
cipals are  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  buildings,  teachers, 
pupils,  and  janitors;  (4)  teachers  and  janitoi^s  are  responsible  to 
the  superintendent  and  principal. 

In  the  three  cities  just  cited  as  examples  of  those  that  have  re- 
organized the  administrative  machinery  of  their  schools  all  stand- 
ing committees  have  been  abolished.  School  boards  as  a  rule  are 
reducing  the  number  of  such  committees  or  discontinuing  them  al- 
together. The  plan  of  having  many  conmiittees  originated  with 
many  school  boards  when  they  were  larger  than  they  now  are.  As 
a  rule  the  larger  boards  have  more  committees  than  the  stasdl  V^of^xAs^ 
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Though  the  size  of  school  boards  has  been  reduced  by  legal  enact- 
ment this  evil  of  many  standing  committees,  characteristic  of  m\ 
large  board,  persists  in  not  a  few  cities.    These  have  hung  on  as  il 
sort  of  vermiform  appendix,  having  no  useful  function  and  often 
causing  internal  trouble.    In  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities  there 
are  still  as  many  standing  committees  as  there  are  board  members, 
it  not  being  uncommon  for  each  member  to  hold  a  chairmanship, 
which  is  about  the  only    excuse  for  the  existence  of  many  of  the 
committees,  since  there  is  nothing  in  particular  for  them  to  do.    In 
the  absence  of  a  genuine  need,  too  frequently  they  take  upon  them- 
selves duties  that  belong  to  the  professional  experts  employed  by 
the  school  board.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  board  acts  as  a  whole, 
responsibility  can  be  placed  on  each  member  and  not  on  an  elusive 
committee;  all  business,  not  part  of  it,  is  considered  by  the  entire 
board  and  all  members  must  be  intimately  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  it.    Such  an  arrangement  insures  better  correlations  and  more  har- 
monious expenditures,  expedites  business,  and  avoids  the  shifting  of 
responsibility.    One  argument  sometimes  advanced  in  favor  of  com- 
mittees is  that  they  can  meet  and  go  over  the  work  assigned  them 
without  having  it  discussed  openly  in  board  meeting.    The  argument 
that  school  business  should  be  transacted  through  committees  so  as 
rot  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  is  not  valid  in  si  democracy. 
The  school  board  represents  the  people  who  should  be  kept  informed 
of  the  disposition  of  all  school  matters  that  affect  the  general  pub- 
lic.   There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  school 
board  or  a  special  committee  to  discuss  in  private  matters  in  which 
only  individuals  are  interested.     The  school  boards  that  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  their  standing  committees,  or,  better,  that  have 
abolished  them,  have  without  doubt  taken  a  step  forward  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  their  schools. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

School  board  rules  and-State  legislation  have  gradually  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
qualifications  for  the  oflSce  have  been  raised  and  more  power  granted 
the  superintendent.  For  example,  the  recently  enacted  general  edu- 
cation law  of  the  State  of  New  York  takes  cognizance  of  the  city 
superintendent,  setting  forth  the  qualifications  for  a  city  superin- 
tendent in  that  State  and  his  powers  and  duties.  A  provision  of  the 
law  is  that  in  all  cities  except  in  those  of  the  first  class  a  superin- 
tendent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  This  is  an  unusual 
provision.  The  argument  for  such  provision  is  that  if  a  superin- 
tendent is  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  board,  he  should  be 
requested  to  resign  at  aw^  .\\\ive^\v%  e^w  wqV  ot  4^^^?,  wot  carry  out  the 
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-  rplans  of  the  board,  and  that  it  means  a  longer  tenure  for  the  majority 
»iot  superintendents.  When  superintendents  are  elected  for  a  term 
::^;^of  two  or  three  years  and  are  required  to  come  up  for  reelection,  all 
^^  the  enemies  he  has  made  concentrate  their  forces  upon  the  school 
-.board.    The  expiration  of  a  superintendent's  term  is  a  signal  for 

,.  them  to  act.    If  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  there  is  no 

-  ,  one  time  when  opposition  is  invited. 

^  The  standard  for  the  office  of  city  superintendent  is  placed  by 
^    the  recently  enacted  general  education  law^  of  the  State  of  New 

York  on  a  higher  basis  than  in  most  other  States.     He  must  be — 

*-. 

1.  A  graduate  of  a  eoUege  or  university  approved  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  have  had  at  least  five  years'  successful  experience  in  the 
teaching  or  in  the  supervision  of  public  schools  since  graduation;  or 

2.  A  holder  of  a  superintendent's  certificate  issued  by  the  commissioner  of 
education  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  have  had  at  least  10  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  or  In  public-school  administration,  or  equivalent  educational  experience 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

The  superintendent  of  city  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
possess,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education,  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  be  charged  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  enforce  all  provisions  of  law  and  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recreational 
activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  to  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  such  board  and  educational  system,  and  to  have  a  seat  In  the 
board  of  education  and  the  right  to  speak  In  all  matters  before  the  board,  but 
not  to  vote. 

2.  To  prepare  the  content  of  each  course  of  study  authorized  by  the  board  of 
education. 

3.  To  recommend  suitable  lists  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

4.  To  have  supervision  and  direction  of  associate,  district,  and  other  super- 
intendents, directors,  supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  lecturers,  medical  in- 
spectors, nurses,  auditors,  attendance  officers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed In  the  management  of  the  schools  or  the  other  educational  activities  of 
the  city,  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  education,  to 
transfer  teachers  from  one  school,  or  from  one  grade  of  the  course  of  study 
to  another  grade,  and  to  report  immediately  such  transfers  to  the  board  for  its 
consideration  and  action ;  to  report  to  the  board  of  education  violations  of 
regulations  and  cases  of  Insubordination,  and  to  suspend  any  employee  until 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  when  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  case 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  Its  consideration  and  action. 

5.  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  the  enforcement  and  observance 
of  courses  of  study,  the  examination  and  promotion  of  pupils,  and  over  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  playgrounds,  medical  inspection,  recreation,  and 
so<-ial  center  work,  libraries,  lectures,  and  all  other  educational  activities  and 
interests  under  the  management,  direction,  and  control  of  the  board  of 
education. 

6.  To  issue  such  licenses  to  teachers,  principals,  directors,  and  other  members 
of  the  teaching  and  supervisors^  staff  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  of  edu- 
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cation  in  cities  in  wliich  the  hoard  requires  its  tejieliers  to  hold  qualifieatc] 
in  addition  to  or  in  advance  of  the  minimum  qualitications  pi-escribed  by  law. 

Whether  or  not  the  powers  and  duties  of  city  superintendent: 
should  be  definitely  defined  by  general  State  law  is  still  a  questioLi 
The  school  law  should,  however,  define  the  more  important  duties  oij 
the  superintendent,  as  does  the  general  education  law  of  the  State  <f 
New  York. 

In  those  States  where  the  ^hool  law  does  not  define  the  powers  ml 
duties  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  school  boards  have 
within  the  past  few  years  accorded  hini  many  of  the  pi-erogatives 
that  belong  to  an  executive  officer.  They  have  made  the  office  a  mow 
dignified  one,  calling  for  men  Avith  executive  as  well  as  with  teaching 
ability. 

For  tliis  reason  a  new  type  of  sui)erintendent  is  coining  to  the  front. 
Instead  of  the  mere  pedagogue,  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  there  is  ] 
the  practical,  scientific  administrator  who  is  able  to  show  what  the 
schools  are  accomi)li.shing.  lie  can  show  the  public  how.  the  school 
funds  have  been  expended.  He  has  developed  school  accounting  so 
as  to  indicate  with  dcfiniteness  the  purpose  for  which  all  money  is 
spent  in  terms  of  the  particular  service  secured,  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  particular  division,  school,  or  subject  taught.  Xot  until  within 
the  past  few  years  did  school  boards,  or,  indeed,  any  individual  in  the 
smaller  cities,  know  how  school  funds  were  expended.  Monej'  was 
appropriated  on  a  "hit-or-miss '"  plan.  The  high-school  expenses 
might  be  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  The  cost  of  heating  1.000  cubic  feet  in  one  building 
might  be  several  times  asnuich  as  for  another  building.  Latin  might 
be  costing  25  cents  per  pupil  recitation  and  other  subjects  only  5  or 
6  cents.  Xo  one  knew.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  find  out 
where  every  cent  of  the  funds  went.  There  was  no  attempt  at  de- 
tailed budget  making.  Now  all  progressive  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents can  trace  every  dollar  fiom  the  time  it  leaves  the  taxpayer 
until  it  is  expended  for  tlie  object  intended.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  number  of  such  boards  having  this  information  is 
not  large;  but  it  is  becoming  larger  each  year. 

The  new  type  of  superintendent  has  also  learned  to  show  moi-e 
definitely  what  children  have  achieved.  He  is  using  more  exact 
measurements,  especially  for  the  foruuil  subjects.  His  annual  re- 
ports have  been  much  improved,  being  no  longer  abstract  treatises 
or  a  mass  of  uninterpreted  facts.  The  frankness  with  which  many  of 
the  superintendents  in  the  smaller  cities  set  forth  conditions  is  an 
indication  for  the  better  that  has  come  about  in  the  administration 
of  the  small  city  school.  For  instance,  the  whole  situation  i-egardinir 
the  progress  of  pupils  through  the  grades,  the  school  attendance,  and 
acJiievement  of  pupWs  \\\ev\sv\\^Oi  Vi\  \N<AVk\\c>^\!L  standards  are  pre- 
sented, and  recommeTvA^V\oTv^  xxv^Si^  own\\^V^%y^  ^W'svrV.. 
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THE    SURVEY    IN    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  improvement  of 
school  administration  in  the  small  city  through  the  influence  of  the 
school  survey.  Though  tlie  immediate  results  where  surveys  have 
been  made  have  not  always  been-all  that  could  be  desired,  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  helpful  to  school  administrators.  They  have  at 
least  shown  a  method  of  attacking  educational  problems  and  they 
have  aroused  greater  interest  in  school  administration,  especially  in 
the  approach  from  the  fact  side. 

Among  the  small  city  schools  that  have  been  surveyed  during  the 
past  two  years  are  Brookline,  Mass..  Elyria,  Ohio,  Janesville,  Wis., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  all  the  cities  of  Arizona. and  South  Da- 
kota in  connection  with  State-wide  survevs.^ 

Besides  the  general  surveys,  there  have  been  surveys  of  specific 
phases  of  school  work.  At  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  a  survey  was  made  to 
discoAer  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  boys  leave  the  schools  of  the 
city  before  completing  the  course ;  in  what  grades  the  greatest  number 
of  hoys  drop  out ;  what  they  do  after  leaving  school ;  what  their  earn- 
ing capacity  is;  and  what  readjustments  should  be  made  in  the 
coui'ses  of  study  to  make  them  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  of  the 
communitv. 

At  Virginia,  Minn.,  a  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  what  is 
required  of  boys  and  girls  who  seek  employment  after  leaving  school. 
The  survey  covered  not  only  the  trades,  such  as  machinists,  plumbers, 
etc.,  but  all  work  which  requires  the  employment  of  men  and  women, 
bovs  and  s^rh.  The  information  for  the  survev  was  collected  from 
three  sources:  (1)  Industrial  surveys  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  (2)  reports  and  expenses  of  institutions,  both  private  and 
public,  working  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education;  and  (3)  a 
survev  of  the  local  industries. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  the  school  board  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  students  in  the  jimior  high  school  general  work  in  the  various 
departments  of  vocational  training,  work  which  would  be  practically 
the  same  ns  that  offered  under  the  head  of  manual  training.  During 
this  period  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  assist  the  students  who  are 
following  vocational  work  to  decide  which  of  the  courses  offered  they 
are  best  fitted  to  follow.  The  senior  high  school  is  to  be  used  as  the 
time  to  specialize  in  this  course  or  trade,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course  the  graduate  will  have  had  four  years  of  Avork 
in  the  trade  which  he  has  selected  to  follow.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  school  board  in  adopting  this  plan  that  after  four 
years  of  work  in  the  senior  high  school  the  graduate  will  be  a  finished 


1  For  a  discussion  of  the  reports  of  theso  Kurveys,  sco  the  chapter  on  ccUirationnl   f'uv 
veys,  reprinted  as  r*ulletin,  1918,  No.  45. 
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tradesman  but  that  he  will  simplj^  have  made  a   very   good  start 
toward  the  masteiy  of  his  trade. 

The  survey  committee  recommended :  That  the  work  in  the  indoir 
trial  department,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  be  made  practical;  that  it 
be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  in  the  comiiiunity ;  that  i 
i-ertain  amount  of  commercial  work  be  brought  into  the  shops;  and 
that  experienced  men  be  employed  from  the  industries  to  teach  sliop- 
work.  The  conmiittee  was  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  great€r 
part  of  the  instructors  should  be  experienced  workers,  it  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  teaching  others  is  a  profession,  and  that  a 
few  trained  teachers  should  be  employed  to  systematize  at  least  the 
elementary  work  of  the  student  and  give  him  a  well-roiinded  educa- 
tion. 

The  survey,  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  developed 
the  fact  very  clearly  that  something  has  been  lacking  in  the  school 
system.  The  employers  of  labor,  upon  first  approach,  were  skeptical 
about  what  the  school  could  do  to  better  conditions  in  the  industries 
and  to  train  boys  to  take  their  places  in  the  industries.  They  seemed 
to  question  the  possibility  that  work  of  this  practical  character  could 
be  introduced  into  the  schools,  but  after  the  committee  explained 
that  experienced  w^orkers  would  be  employed  as  instructors  and  that 
the  employers  would  be  called  upon  to  visit,  criticize  the  work,  and 
give  suggestions,  they  all  agreed  that  the  committee  was  upon  the 
right  track,  and  that  this  matter  should  have  been  considered  and 
put  into  effect  long  ago.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  the 
students  in  the  community  lacked  the  quality  of  stick-to-it-ive-ness, 
and  that  they  overestimated  the  value  and  ability  of  themselves. 
The  en)ployers  suggested  that  it  w^as  high  time  that  the  school  and 
the  community  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  better  spirit  toward  the 
work.  The  survey  committee  continued  its  report  by  making  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools  in  respect 
to  the  industries  of  the  communitv. 

As  a  result  of  the  surveys  made  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  schools  surveyed,  more  superintendents  are  surveying  their  own 
schools.  If  the  outside  survey  has  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
to  cause  school  men  to  study  their  own  schools,  it  has  l>een  wrorth 
while.  AVhether  surveys  by  persons  outside  the  school  system  will 
continue  is  a  question.  One  thing  is  certain — there  will  be  more 
self-surveys.  Superintendents  surveying  their  own  schools  may  call 
in  some  one  as  consulting  specialist  to  help  them  interpret  the  facts. 

The  better  type  of  school  leport  that  some  superintendents  are 
}>reparing  is  evidence  that  they  are  analyzing  conditions  more  care- 
fully than  before,  and  that  in  effect  they  are  surveying  their  own 
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vichools.    There  is  no  reason  why  a  superintendent  can  not  make  aa 

exhaustive  study  of  his  school  system,  especially  if  he  has  had  col- 

::lege  courses  in  school  administration  and  management.     He  is  on 

:--the  ground  all  the  time  and  should  know  conditions  better  than  any 

TTone  else.    The  statistical  data  that  the  surveyor  collects  often  after 

'.much  labor  should  be  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  all  times.    It 

>  should  not  be  necessary  for  an  outside  surveyor  to  spend  a  week  or 

:  more  collecting  data  regarding  school  attendance,  progress  of  pupils 

x:  through  the  grades,  education  and  experience  of  teachers,  etc.    These 

;  should  be  on  file.    A  superintendent  can  measure  the  achievement  of 

J,  pupils  by  means  of  standard  tests  as  well  as  any  one  else.    He  has 

.  access  to  the  scores  made  by  pupils  in  other  cities  and  can  easily  make 

comparisons  and  draw  conclusions.     In  the  matter  of  finance  he 

.    can  show  unit  costs  and  make  interesting  comparisons  just  as  ef- 

5    fectively  as  can  any  one  brought  in  from  outside  the  school  system. 

^        Among  the  late  school  reports  that  may  be  classed  as  instructive 

,    self-surveys  are  those  of  Southington,  Conn. ;  Huron,  S.  Dak. ;  Globe, 

,    Ariz. ;  Anderson,  Ind. ;  Bristol,  Va. ;  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  and  Kane,  Pa. 

The  1916-17  report  of  the  schools  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  discusses 

organization   and   administration,  physical  environment,   teaching 

force,  pupil  accounting,  quality  of  instruction,  pupil  achievement, 

schools  costs.    The  report  contains  35  statistical  tables  and  39  charts 

to  illustrate  relation  of  attendance  to  enrollment,  preparation  of 

teachers,  grade  distribution,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  his  report 
for  1916-17,  asks  and  answers  90  questions  regarding  the  schools  of 
that  city.     Among  the  questions  asked  and  answered  are: 

In  what  proportion  does  Lnwrence  apportion  school  money  nmonR  the  several 
expense  items? 

What  do  these  figures  show? 

What  probable  future  demands  will  (hose  several  items  malve  upon  Lawrence? 

What  changes  will  this  necessitate  in  the  Lawrence  budget? 

How  does  the  high  cost  of  living  affect  the  schools? 

How  many  children  failed  of  promotion? 

How  many  children  s]{ippe<l  a  grade? 

In  what  subjects  do  children  make  th(»  most  failures? 

Is  Lawrence  peculiar  in  this  respect? 

What  do  we  know  of  failures  for  all  the  children? 

What  is  the  retardation  In  each  building? 

Have  we  any  basis  of  comparison  in  the  matter? 

What  does  the  comparison  show? 

What  has  been  done  to  improve  tlie  situation? 

The  report  thus  continues  to  answer  questions  that  any  searching 
investigator  would  ask,  and  which  the  school  patron  would  wish  to 
Imow. 
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SALAP.IES    AND    PROMOTIONS    OF    TEACHERS. 


Until  within  tlio  past  two  years  the  educational  and  professi 
standards  for  teachers  had  l>een  raised  slowly  until  most  of 
smaller  cities  required  applicants  for  teachin<]f  positions  to  he  lii^ 
school  graduates  with  an  additional  jear  or  two  of  profes.>ioMj' 
training,  or  in  lieu  of  such  training  u  year  or  two  of  successH 
experience.  In  not  a  few  cities  the  standard  has  been  difBciilt  te 
maintain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  recently  left  the 
profession  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions  with  the  National  Got- 
ernment  or  with  private  corporations.  In  many  of  the  schools  in 
smaller  cities  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  teacher  to  receive  a  salarv  of  les^ 
than  $600  a  year.  Since  positions  elsewhere,  paying  $1,000  or  $li?00 1 
year,  were  easily  obtained,  the  teaching  corps  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  has  been  almost  depleted  of  its  experienced  teachers.  As  a  re- 
sult those  less  experienced  and  less  well  prepared  have  to  be  eiu-  | 
ployed.  Many  married  women  who  taught  school  10  or  15  years  ago 
have  returned  to  the  classroom.  The  plan  of  employing  marricn] 
women  who  have  taught  school  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  em- 
ploying girls  just  out  of  high  school,  from  the  fact  that  the  marricl 
women,  though  they  may  not  have  completed  a  high  or  normal 
school  course,  have  a  broader  view  of  life  and  know  children  much 
more  intimatelv.  In  order  that  those  who  formerlv  tauorht  and  who 
are  again  taking  up  teaching  may  know  something  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  educational  methods,  a  superintendent  should  hohi  numer- 
ous conferences  to  assist  these  teachei*s  in  gaining  the  newer  point  of 
view^  in  educational  methods.  As  many  as  possible  should  be  in- 
duced to  attend  sunmier  schools  for  teachers. 

If  school  boards  had  incieased  salaries  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  living  expense,  there  would  in  all  probability  not  now  be 
such  a  shortage  of  teachers.  Some,  however,  would  have  left  the  pro- 
fession, thinkinor  that  thev  could  i*ender  better  service  for  their  coun- 
trv  in  other  lines  of  w^ork. 

In  order  to  keep  the  schools  running  some  school  boards  liave  given 
teachers  bonuses  of  from  $.')0  to  $100  a  3'ear.  Others  have  granted 
salary  increases  ranging  from  5  to  35  per  cent,  the  usual  increase  be- 
ing only  10  j)er  cent.  Salaries  in  other  professions  or  occupations 
have  increased  much  more.  Although  the  cost  of  living  has  more 
than  trebled,  teachers'  salaries  have  remained  almost  stationary.  The 
schools  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  can  not  help  but  suffer  because 
teachers  resign  to  accept  more  luciative  positions.  Eesignations  of 
teachers  were  all  too  conunon  before  the  war,  few  teachei'S  remaining 
in  a  city  nioiv  than  five  years.  Conditions  have  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  There  is  but  one  way  to  check  this  general  movement  awav 
from  the  profession — salaries  connuensurate  with  the  pi-epanition  re- 
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<{uire(l  and  with  the  exacting  demands  ma<le  upon  a  teacher's  time 
must  be  paid.  The  increase  in  salary  shoukl  be  at  least  40  i>er  cent 
over  the  salary  paid  two  years  ago.  Increases  of  5  and  10  per  cent 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  holding  teachers  who  have  been  offered  posi- 
tions at  twice  their  present  salary. 

In  determining  a  salary  schedule  the  following  principles  should 
be  recognized : 

1.  The  teacher  at  the  very  least  should  receive  a  living  wage.  This 
should  include  enough  to  allow  her  to  improve  herself  professionally 
and  to  save  something  each  year  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
must  retire  from  active  schoolroom  service. 

2.  The  maximum  salarv  should  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  service  of 
the  most  desirable  teachers. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  a  salary  schedule,  superior  work  should 
bo  recognized. 

In  many  of  the  school  systems  where  merit  is  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers,  superintendents  have  devised  various  plans  for 
grading  teachers.  Of  780  su^Terintendents  reporting,  115  have 
fornnilated  schemes  for  grading  teachers.  Whetlier  such  rating, 
plans  can  be  carried  out  successfully  is  a  question,  especially  if  the 
rating  scheme  is  a  detailed  one.  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  promoted  upon 
merit,  she  should  know  what  standards  the  superintendent  has  in 
mind,  so  that  she  may  attempt  to  attain  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  examples  of  all  the  many  standards  in  use.  but  a  few  are  pre- 
sented to  show  what  superintendents  and  others  are  attempting  to 
do  to  develop  subjective  standards  for  the  testing  of  teachers.  In 
some  of  the  schemes  which  enumerate  qualities  or  elements  of  good 
instruction  the  idea  is  that  the  qualities  enumerated  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  self-criticism  and  self-improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  For  instance,  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  who  has  prepared  a  teacher-rating  plan,  wisely  says: 

With  tlioso  standards  as  a  sujrjrestion,  teachers  need  not  wait  to  have  weak- 
nesses i>oinfed  out  to  them.  I>et  no  one  understand  that  instruction  and  teaching 
ahility  wUl  he  judjrefl  solely  or  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  enunierntetl. 
The  best  part  of  the  teaching:  process  Is  what  has  l>een  called  "  unconsciouH 
tuition."  The  habits  the  teacher  is  instilling?,  the  taste  she  is  cultivatiujr, 
and  the  appeals  she  is  making  to  the  feeling:  and  the  volition  of  the  child  are 
more  imi)ortant  than  any  of  these  elements.  We  are  more  concerned  with  what 
tlie  children  <lo  than  with  what  the  child  knows. 

The  followino;  test  is  to  be  used  bv  the  teachers  themselves  to  sec 
that  they  are  not  overlooking  some  of  the  elements  of  success : 


I.   R^ftultH. 

(a)   I)(»velopuient  of  pupils. 
{h)  Orowtli  in  subject  matter, 
(c)   Attention. 
((f)   Responsiveness  of  class. 


II.   Tcihnlquv  in   teach  hi  ff. 

(a)   Orjjanization  of  subject  mat- 
ter. 
(h)  Choice  of  subject  matter. 
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I\ 


Profrssiofutl  rquiptii^^it — On.t''- 

(/)   I^»yii!ty  to  other  teachers  ;Ji| 
school  autlioritles. 

((/)  Maimer  of  keeping  record* 

(7i)  Times  tardy  during  the  yrtil 

(0  Days  absent  during  th»*  ywrJ 
V.  Personal  equipment, 

(a)  Health, 

ib)  Voice. 

(r)  Tact. 

(d)   Sympathy. 

(<')  Evenness  of  teiui)er. 

(/)   Dignity. 

(p)  Pei*sonal       neatness 
etc. ) . 

(//)  Cheerfulness. 

(0  Orderliness. 

ij)  Winsonient^ss :  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. 

(7.)   Post n re. 


(•Ire^;! 


II.   Tcrlinitiuc  hi  tiUvUUifi — ConM. 
(rf)   Skill   in  stluinlating  thought, 
(r)   Definlteness  ainl  clearness  of 

aim. 
(/)   Skill  and  care  In  assignment. 

III.  School  manaycuient. 
{a)  General  care  of  room,  black- 
boards,    window     shades, 
waste  baskets,  floors,  etc. 

ib)  Ventilation. 

(c)  Care  of  wraps  and  wardrobes. 
{(I)  Care  of  books  and  supplies, 
(r)  Care  of  ih'sks  (teacher's  and 
pupils' ) . 

IV.  Profrftftiontil  ajnipmciif. 

(a)  Understanding  children. 

(b)  Use  of  English. 
((')   Interest  In  the  work. 
(tl)  Manner  of  reacting  on   sug- 
gestions. 

(o)  Manner  of  receiving  criticisms. 

To  leceivo  promotion  in  the  Kalisi^ell  schools  beyond  $960  a  year 
a  teacher  must  show  marked  success.  All  advancement  in  salary  i> 
upon  (he  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  confirmed  by  the 
board  of  education,  which  recommendation  is  conditional  on  ability 
to  teach,  professional  spirit,  attitude  toward  the  school  and  the 
children,  spirit  of  growth,  and  desire  to  excel. 

At  Marblehead,  Muss.,  the  teachers  are  classified  by  the  super- 
visors and  superintendent  into  five  groups,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
of  service  they  have  rendered:  !.•  Those  whose  work  is  of  so  poor  a 
f|uality  that  they  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  2.  New 
teachers  whose  work  has  been  unsatisfactory,  but  who  show  suflS- 
cient  promise  of  growth  and  improvement  to  justify  further  trial. 
3.  Those  who  sliow  litle,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  work  of  pre- 
vious years.  4.  Those  who  are  strong  teachers  and  do  uniformly 
good  work;  who  measure  up  well  in  all  departments  and  show  im- 
})rovement  from  year  to  year.  T).  Exceptional  teachers  whose  work 
is  superior;  who  possess  unusual  skill  in  teaching  and  show  a  large 
measure  of  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  power  in  stimulating  pupils 
to  achieve  the  most  worth-while  of  the  results  that  the  school  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

The  school  board  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  prepared  a  salary 
schedule  to  supplement  the  regular  one.  After  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum salary  allowed  hy  the  schedule,  each  teacher's  salary  is  to  be 
final  for  triennial  periods.  An  increase  of  $100  above  the  maximum 
may  be  received  the  second  triennial  period  by  meeting,  during  the 
first  period,  the  re([uirements  of  any  one  of  the  following  plans: 
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PLAN    I. 

(a)  Attendance  on  at  least  one  annual  session  of  some  national  eilucatlonal 
^Dr^anization  meeting  outside  of  Mi<iii;j:an. 

(b)  Attendance  on  at  least  one  annual  session  of  the  Mlchljj;an  State  Teach- 
ers'  Association   meeting  outside  of  Ann   ArlM>r. 

(r)  Subscription  for  and  reailing  of  two  e<lucational  periodicals,  one  of 
-whith  shall  not  be  devote<l  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the 
teacher. 

{tl)  Making  reports  on  the  meetings  attendetl  and  the  i>eriodIcals  read  as 
limy  be  requireil  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools, 

PL  AX   II. 

(a)  Gaining  eight  hours'  creilit  for  regular  work  in  any  university,  college, 
or  normal  school,  half  of  which  shall  not  be  in  subjects  or  grades  regularly 
taught  by  the  teacher. 

( h )  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  educational  periodicals,  one  of 
^vhich  shall  not  be  devoteil  es|»ecl:illy  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the 
teacher,  and   making  reports  thereon. 

PLAN   III. 

(o)  Spending  two  months  in  foreign  travel  and  reporting  as  may  be  required 
by  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

(6)  Subscription  for  an«l  reading  of  two  eilucatlonal  i)erlodiQals.  one  of  which 
shall  not  be  devot^^l  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the  teacher, 
and  making  reports  thereon. 

PLAN   IV. 

(o)  Maintaining  during  the  perlo<l  a  definite  line  of  study  that,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  executive  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Is  equiva- 
lent to  eight  hours  of  uidverslty,  college,  or  normal  school  work. 

(6)  Subscription  for  and  reading  of  two  educational  perlo<llcals,  one  of  which 
shall  not  be  devoted  especially  to  the  subject  or  grade  taught  by  the  teacher, 
and  making  reports  thereon. 

Any  teacher  who  has  gaine<l  the  first  increase  of  $100  may  for  the  ensuing 
perloil  gain  an  increase  of  Ji>100  more  by  meeting  the  reiiulrements  of  one  of  the 
foregoing  plans  other  than  the  one  by  which  the  first  increase  was  gained ;  but 
only  two  such  Increases  shall  be  possible. 

Failure  to  meet  the  reHiuirements  of  some  one  of  these  plans  <lurlng  a  trien- 
nial j>erlo<l  will  cause  the  loss  of  $100  per  year  In  salary  If  an  increase  has 
already  been  gained. 

Each  applicant  for  Increase  beyoml  the  maximum  of  the  schedule  must  notify 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  writing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
of  the  Intention  to  seek  an  increase  and  state  which  of  the  plans  has  been  chosen. 

In  the  inauguration  of  this  i)lan,  any  teacher  who  has  taught  three  years  or 
more  at  the  maximum  salary  and  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  met  the  re- 
quirements of  any  one  of  these  plans,  except  as  to  reports,  may  receive  the  first  in- 
crease during  the  current  year,  and  any  teacher  who  has  taught  two  years  or 
more  may  receive  the  first  Increase  for  the  year  after  that  In  which  the  require- 
ments of  any  one  of  the  preceding  plans  huve  been  met. 
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The  follow'm«r  efficioncv  record,  prepared  by   the   department 
education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  schttv] 
reportingr  the  use  of  subjective  standards: 


KFFICTKXf'Y  RKOOUD. 


Y-^ 


DETAILED   RATIN«: 


v.r. 


I.  Personn  J  equip- 
in  rnt~  ' 


II.  Sochtl  and  pro- 
f  e  9  s  innal 
tquipmrvt — 


III.  School  manage- 
ment— 


IV.  Techftiqv^    of 
teaching— ' 


V.  Rfstultif — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
^5. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
X5. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
11. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
30. 
UO. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


Ceneral  ajjix'aruiicc . 
Health 


Poor. 


ifEDlVM. 


«HH10. 


V^oioe 

Intellfctual  capacity 

Initiative  and  self-reliance 

Adaptahiiity  and  resourcefulness. 
AocuriMn' 


( 


Industry 

Kntlia>uasni  and  optimism 

Integrity  and  sincerity 

Self-control 

rramplness 

Tact 


Sense  of  j  ustice 

Academic  preparation 

rrofessionul  preparaUou 

Grasp  of  stibject  matter 

I'nderstanding  of  children 

Interest  in  the  li'o  of  the  school. . 
Interest  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity  


.1....'. 


and  growth. 


Ability  to  meet  and  interest  pa-  i, 

t  r  ons !  > 

Interest  in  lives  of  pupils 

Cooperation  and  loyalty . 
I'rofessionaJ  interest  and 
Doily  preparation . 

Csa  of  English 

Careoflight.heat.and  ventilat  ion. 

Neatness  of  room 

Care  of  routine 

Discipline  (governing skill ) . 
Deflniteness  and  cle^amess  of  aim . ' 

Skill  in  habit  formation 

Skill  in  stimulating  thought < 

Skill  in  teaching  how  to  study ' 

Skil  lin  Questioning * | 

Choioe  of  .subject  matter 

Organisation  of  subject  matter. . . ' 

Skill  and  oarein  assignment ■ 

Skill  in  motlN-ating  work | 

Attention  to  individual  needs 

A  ttentj  on  and  response  of  the  class ' 
<trowthof  pupils  in  subject  matter 

Oeneral  development  (rf  pupils ' 

Stimulation  of  commimity ' 

Moral  influeiice '. ; 


GEXEKAL   KATIN'; 


Recorded  hv Ifjsitjcn, 


V'A\€*. 


KXFLAXATIoN  OF  TKUMS. 


I.   VriHounl  cqifi/ininit  iiicliitlcs  pliysiral.  iiu*utiil,  nn«l  nnu'jil  qiiaUties. 

1.   Grncral   opinavuuvc — pby.si(ju<>.   <*:irriaj;e,   drcsK,  and   pcrsoiial    n«.*:itnf's.^;. 

3.  Voicr — pitch,  quality,  clcarne'-s  t»t*  .srhoolroom  voloc. 

4.  lutclfccttKiJ  cupiiciitf — native  mental  ability. 

5.  Initiative    and    self-reliance — Independence    in    orlgiDatingr    and    carrrinjr   out 

Id'^as. 
7.  An  tiravy — in  statements,  records,  reports,  and  Krho<^»l  work. 
10.  Inicgriti/   and   sinccrttit — soundness   of   moral   principles   nnd    genuinfnes.s   r>f 
chi\ir\('t»'Y. 

13.  TtJtrt — ndroltnovs.    n«ldr«»ss.    qi!l<*k    apj^nfiatlon    »«f    the    prowr    fhlntr    t«»    d<» 

or  say. 

14.  i6»'c»jsc  of  justice — lAU'-\uV\\<\v'(\\:kv.ss»  "ivNiWW^  \v>  >g.vve  all  a  "  square  deal." 
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II.  SoHal  and  professional  equipment  incUules  qualities  uiukiii^  tlie  teaclier 
bettor  ni»le  to  deal  with  social  situations  and  particularly  the  school 
situation. 

15.  Academic  preparation — school  work  other  than  professional.  Adequacy  for 
prosout  work. 

10.  Prof(iit<':oual  preparation — specific  training  for  teaching.  Adequacy  for  pres- 
ent work. 

17.  (iranp  of  ttubjcct  matter — command  of  the  information   to   Imj  taught   or   the 

skill  to  be  dt'veloped. 

18.  Understanding  of  children — insight  into  child  nature;  sympathetic,  scientific, 

and  practical. 

22.  Intercut  in  lives  of  pupils — desire  to  know  and  help  pupils  personally,  outsido 

of  school  subjects. 

23.  Cooperation   and   loyalty — attitude   toward   colleagues   and   superior  officers. 

24.  ProfcHsionul  interest  and  growth — effort  to  keep  up  to  date  and  Improve. 
20.   Use  of  Enylinh — vocabulary,  grammar,  ease  of  expression. 

III.  Scliool  muuauemf  nt  include.'^  mechanical  and  routine  factors. 

20.  Care  of  routine — saving  time  and  euv  rgy  by  reducing  frcyiuently  recurring 
details  to  mechanical  organization. 

30.  Discipline   (governing  skill) — character  of  order  maintained  and  skill   shown 

in  maintaining  it. 

IV.  Teehniqur  ftf  teaching  includes  skill  in  actual  tQaChinjj  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  recitation. 

31.  Dcflniteness  and  clearness  of  aim-  ot  each  lesson  and  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

32.  t)kill    in   habit    formation — skill   in   establishing   specilic,    automatic    responses 

quickly  and  permanently  ;  drill. 

33.  t^kill    i*j    titimuliiting    thought- -giving    opportunity    for   and    direction    in    re- 

flective thinking. 

34.  Skill  iu    teaehiug  how   to  study — i-stabllshing  economical   and   effici<*nt    habiia 

of  study. 

35.  tikill  in   qiie.'<tioning — character  and  distribution  of  questions:   n'plies  eliciti'd. 
30.  Choice  of  subject  mutter — skill   with   which  the  teacher  selects  flie   material 

of  instruction  to  suit  the  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  the  class. 
37.   Organization  of  subject  matta' — the  lesson  plan  and  the  system  iu  which  the 
8ul>j«'<'t  matter  Is  presented. 

39.  NAi7i    in    motivating    tcork — arousing    inten'st    and    giving    pupils    proi)er    in- 

centives for  work. 

40.  Attention     to    individual    needs — teacher's    care     for    individual     differences, 

peculiarities,  and  difficulties. 

V.  Results  iiulutle  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  above  conditions  and  skill. 

41.  Attention    and   response  of   the  class — extent   to  which   all  of   the   class  are 

iiitensiiMl  in   the  essential  part  of  the  ie.sson   and   n*spond   to  tiie  demands 
made  on  them. 

42.  Croxcth   of  pupils  in  subject  matter — shown  by  pupils*  ability  to  do   work  of 

advanced  class  and  to  meet  more  successfully  whatever  tests  are  made  of 
their  scliool   work. 

43.  Ormi'dl   (Ifrclopnient   of   pupils-  -iiicrease    in   i)upl]s'   abilitj'   and    po\v«M*   along 

lines  other  than  those  of  subject  matter. 

44.  i^tiniulation    of   community  —effect   on    life  of   the   community,    tending   to   im- 

prove or  stimulate  its  various  activities. 

45.  Mortil   influence — extent   to   lyhlch    the   teacher   raises  the   moral   tone   of   the 

pupils  or  of  the  school. 

Since  school  siipcrintendenls  in  the  State  of  Indiana  are  reqnired 
by  hiw  to  issue  over  their  own  signature  and  deliver  to  the  teachers 
under  their  supervision  each  year  a  statement  of  the  success  of  each 
teachei\  and  such  success  grade  shall  be  the  teachers  legal  success 
gi'ade  from  one  year  from  date  of  issuance,  superintendents  in  that 
State  use  the  ratiiig  system  provided  by  the  State  law  or  a  modifier- 
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tion  of  it,     Tlie  following  schedule  «f  success   items   is  in  ui 
Elkhart : 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUCCESS  ITEMS. 


I.  Teaching?  Ability o-ir/r 

A.  Professional    attainment (20%) 

1.  Scholastic  preparation. 

2.  Professional  training. 

B.  Tlie    recitation (15%) 

1.  Preparation  of  teacher  an<l  pupils. 

2.  Appropriateness  of  subject   matter. 

3.  Definiteness  of  aim  an<l  purpose. 

4.  Slcill   in  questioning. 

5.  Progression   in   plan. 

6.  Care  in  assignments  of  lessons. 

7.  Balancing  of  lines  of  work. 

C.  Results  in  scholarship  of  pupils (20%) 

1.  Acquisition  of  facts  and  relations. 

2.  Accuracy. 

3.  General  information. 

4.  Awakening  of  scholarly  interests. 

5.  Clearness  and  elegance  of  expression. 

II.  Governing  and  Disciplinary  Ability 30% 

A.  Moral   and   social    influence   on   pupils  and 

community - (10%) 

Ability  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  altru- 
truistic  virtues — recognition  of  law  and 
social   rights. 

B.  Ability  to  develop  egoistic  virtues — industry, 

honesty,  reliability,  fidelity,  etc (10%) 

C.  Personality  and  appearance  of  teacher (10%) 

Personal  and  moral  worth  and  influence, 
habits,   disposition,    health,    attire,   sym- 
pathy,   energy,    manliness   or    womanli- 
ness, honesty,  etc. 
III.  Professional  and  Community  Interest 1.")% 

A.  Cooperation   with   other   teachers  and    with 

with   supervisors (5%) 

B.  Interest  in  aims  and   plans  of  school   com- 

munity      (5%) 

1.  Care   of   school    property — 

a.  Protection  of  supplies  and  furniture. 

b.  Neatness. 

c.  School  decoration. 

2.  Building  up  of  strong  school  sentiment 

In  the  community. 

3.  Educational,  literary,  or  social  club  work. 

C.  Professional  pursuits (5%) 

1.  Present  lines  of  professional  study. 

2.  Reading  of  educational  literature. 

3.  Attendance  upon  summer  s<'hools,  insti- 

tutes, and  associations. 

Total .^ % 


r 
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Tlie  following  is  a  schedule  of  success  items  provided  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Indiana  according  to  the  school 
law  of  that  State : 

Per  cent. 

A.  Teaching  jx)wer 45 

Many  items  enter  Into  tbiK,  but  the  principal  ones  are  training  of  teacher, 
preparation  of  lessons,  skill  in  presentation,  results  obtained. 

B.  Government 35 

The  teacher's  power  in  government  is  shown  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
school  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  their  daily  tasks, 
toward 'each  other,  and  toward  school  property. 

C.  OonerftI    oharacterlstios 20 

Under  this  head  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  his  community  interests, 
and  nil  those  qualities  that  make  for  the  best  citizenship  are  con- 
sidered. 

Salary  schedules  prepared  by  teachers, — Some  superintendents,  in 
conjunction  with  their  teachers,  have  prepared  salary  schedules  based 
upon  merit.  Such  a  schedule  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Columbus,  Miss.  Teachers 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

Class  A — Superior.    A  teacher  whose  work  is  exceptional.    A  teacher  possessing!; 

unusual    skill,    resourcefulness,    and    power    to    stimulate    pupils    to 

achieve  tlie  best  results  the  school  seeks  to  accomplish. 
Class  B — Oood.    A  teacher  whose  work  is  satisfactory  and  improving  from  year 

to  year.    A  strong  teacher. 
Class  C — Fair.     A  teacher  showing  little  improvement  from  year  to  year.     A 

teacher  who   has  practically  ceased   to  grow  and  whose  service  is 

doubtful,  whose  work  Is  uneven  and  inconsistent.     Work  strong  in 

some  things  and  weak  in  others. 
Class  I> — TTnsatisfaetory.    A  new  teacher  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  but  who 

gives  promise  of  improvement  and  growth. 
Class  F3 — Inexperienced.     A  teacher  who   Is  entering  the  profession,  or  one 

whose  experience  is  insignificant  and  unworthy  of  recognition. 
Class  F — Poor.    A  teacher  whose  service  is  poor  and  should  be  dismi8se<i. 

All  teachers  are  classified  by  their  principal  in  the  following 
items : 

1.  Pcrsn-nal  q u a1  f flea t ion fi, — Health,  voice,   appearance,   enthusiasm,  etc. 

2.  Profcftsional  ability. — Ivnowle<lge  of  subject  matter,  knowledge  of  children, 
dally  preparation,  etc. 

3.  School  iiianogvmcnt. — Discipline,  system,  attention  to  routine,  etc. 

4.  Teaching  skill. — School  spirit  of  pupils  and  teacher,  skill  in  conducting 
recitation,  character  of  work  of  pupil,  etc. 

5.  Results. — Knowledge  gained,  power  to  use  knowie<lge,  etc. 

The  school  board  of  Evanston,  111.,  made  a  decided  departure  from 
the  usual  method  of  formulating  salary  schedules  when  it  suggested 
to  the  teachei's  that  they  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own  number 
to  discuss,  formulate,  and  recommend  changes  which,  in  their 
opinion  should  be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  of  the  teachers  of  that 
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city.     Acting  on  this  suggestion  the  teachers  in  eacU  building  and 
principals  as  a  gi'oup  selected  one  of  their  number  to  re|>resent 
on  the  committee.     This  resulted  in  a  couimittee  of  nine,  which 
u  number  of  conferences  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the  sals 
fichedul^.     After  every  confei'cnce  the  arguments  preaented  and 
conclusions  reached  were  rejwrted  by  each  member  to  the  teacli««| 
they   I'epresented.     The  school  board  after  making  a   few  iniDorj  ^ 
changes  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  teachers.! 
The  connnittee  rec<»nmended  that  a  salary  schedule  Ji^uld  he| 
based  upon  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  salarj  of  u  teuelier  at  tlve  very  least  shoukl  be  eiiaugii  to  provide  i 
Uviiij;  wfLfse.  It  fihou)4l  enable  a  teaolier  to  do  tho  re»i1iajj:  and  pursue  so(^ 
studies  as  aro  necensary  to  keep  her  in  touch  with  tlie  projrresslve  inovenieQK 
la  ediHiition  In  this  and  other  countries.  In  addition  it  should  permit  hef  to 
nave  Hoiuethlufr  aiicb  year  to  provide  for  the  time  when  aLe  must:  of  uece^y 
retire  fiom  active  schoolroom  service.  I 

2.  The  maximum  salsr>^  should  be  sufHcient  to  retain  tlie  services  of  the  most  \ 
desirable  t(»achors,  as  well  as  to  induce  teachers  of  hlfrhest  quality  to  seek  I 
IK)sitionK  in  the  Evanston  schools.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  thla  oommuatty  (^^  j 
maads  and  is  wiUin?  to  pay  for  the  best  possible  instruetioa  aad  traiaiag  fir 
its  rhtklren. 

3.  Tho  adu^niatration  of  a  salary  schedule  should  result  in  atimulatin^ 
teachers  in  the  service  to  develop  to  the  hi^best  detnree  whatever  leacfains 
power  tliey  possess.  Superior  work  should  be  reco|i:ulz(Hl  and  rewardtnl. 
Teachers  sliould  bi*  <'lnsKiaed  aoconlinf;  to  the  quality  of  aer^lce  reiKlered  and 

not  akme  on  the  basis  of  tbeir  years  of  service, 

» 

4.  Tiie  basis  for  elassifyini;  tea<'hers  as  to  their  teaciilnjic  eOlciescy  should 
bp  systematized,  rationalized,  an<l  controlled.  There  triMmld  be  somethin;; 
deanite  to  show  upon  wliat  the  Judi^ment  is  Imsed;  evideni'e  alioald  be  avail- 
able to  sup|K)rt  tlie  final  rating.  The  faetors  on  wbieh  a  te^ielier  is  judpe»l 
should  l»e  carefully  selected  si>  as  to  include  the  really  vital  elements.  The 
terms  used  shouhl  be  so  clearly  defined  that  the  teocber  irill  not  be  In  doubt 
as  to  what  is  expected  of  her.  It  is  of  the  hifdiiest  ImpcMrtam'e  that  the  iteofe^ 
l!ste<l  be  understoo^l  by  those  who  use  them.  Confusion  and  misunderstanding 
are  Inevitalde  if  the  su|>ervi.s<)r  rntinp:  ami  the  teacher  rating  have  a  different 
interpretation  of  their  meaning.  The  rntinj?  schedule  should  enable  a  teaeh^r 
to  analyze  lier  own  work,  to  discover  her  own  streufi:th  and  weakness,  and  to 
And  out  how  best  to  reme<ly  the  defects  in  her  teaching. 

5.  Salary  increases  should  be  based  on  the  quality  of  {^er^'ice  rendered  as 
shown  l)y  the  ratii^;  of  the  teucher*s  efficiency.  In  teaching  as  in  other  lines 
a  "  wage  shouhl  be  a  gauge  " — more  pay  should  mean  larger  or  finer  service. 
M('(lio<T(»  service  should  not  be  rewarded  by  Increase  in  salary,  ieat  all  S4»rvioe, 
including  the  best,  stiall  suffer  from  withdrawal  of  efficiency  rewards.  In- 
crea.ses  of  salary  should  be  conditioned  upon  demonstratetl  increased  class- 
room efficiency. 

In  applying  the  basic  principles  which  it  announced  the  Evanston 
teachers'  committee  urged  that  the  board  of  education  adopt  (a)  a 
plan  for  rating  teachers  according  to  tho  quality  of  tlie  service  which 
they  rendoi%-  (h)  that  as  a  result  of  the  rating,  definite  classifications 
be   established,  and  that  l\\csj^   detevmine   the   pay   of   individual 
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cliers;  (c)  that  a  specified  salary  rate  ix5  ailopted;  and  (d)  that  a 

ll-determined  plan  be  adopted  for  the  dismissal  of  the  unfit. 

The  purpose  of  the  nitini^  plan,  as  outlined  by  the  teachers,  is — 

.  To  determine  tlie  quality  of  teaching,  as  a  basis  for  selecting 

\  those  who  are  deserving  of  promotion  with  increased  salaries; 

>  those  who  are  to  be  retained  without  salary  increases;  and  (c) 

>se  who  should  not  be  retained  in  service. 

!.  To  help  teachers  discover  their  own  strength  and  weakness  and 

remedy  existing  defects  in  their  work. 

The   following  tentative  basis  for  rating  teachers  was   recom- 

nded: 


TENTATIVE  BASIS  FOR  RATING  TEACHERS. 


Personal  qualities: 

1.  General  appearance. 

2.  HeaUh. 

3.  Voice. 

4.  Tact. 

5.  Intellectual  capacity. 

6.  Relinbllity 

7.  Initiative. 

8.  Self-control. 

9.  Enthnsiasm. 
10.  Sincerity. 

Social  and  profcsnionnl  ability: 

1.  Preparation,  academic,  and 

professional. 

2.  Professional     interest     and 

growth. 

3.  Grasp  of  5mbj(»ct  matter  and 

daily  preparation. 

4.  Use  of  English. 

5.  Understanding  of  and  inter- 
,  est  in  children. 

6.  Relation   to  associates  and 

school  life. 

7.  Relation     to     parents    and 

community'. 

School  management: 

1.  Character  of  discipline. 

2.  Guarding   physical    welfare 

of  children. 

8.  Schoolroom  housekeeping. 
4.  Attention  to  routine. 

Teaching  technique: 

1.  Factors  affecting  recitation : 
(o)  Physical  conditions, 
(ft)  Attitude   of  pupil   to 
work. 


IV.  Teaching  <cc^i^e--Ooiitinued. 

1.  Factors      affecting      recita- 

tion— Continued. 

(c)  Attitude   of   pupil   to 

teacher. 

(d)  Attitude  of  teacher  to 

pupil. 

2.  Activities  of  the  teacher : 

(ff)  Securing  and  retain- 
ing attention. 

(h)  Selection  and  organi- 
zation   of    subject 

matter. 
(c)  Motivation. 

(4)  Character  of  questions. 

(c)  Character  of  illuatra- 
tlons. 

(/)  Clearing  up  pupils' 
difficulties. 

iff)  Attention  to  Individual 
needa 

ih)  Capitalizing cbfld'B ex- 
perience, 

(/)  Stimulating  inltiaUve. 

(/)  Courtesy  to  pupils. 
8w  Activities  of  pupils: 

(a)  Character  of  responses. 

(6)  Organization  of  ma- 
terial— differentiat- 
ing between  essen- 
tials and  nones.sen- 

tlnLs. 
(c)  Independent    thinking 

and  self-reliance. 

(if)  Cooperation       with 

teachers  and  other 

pupils. 
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V.  Re9iilt9 — Con  tinned.  I   ^ 

2.  Power     to    use    and   wm   ^' 

knowleilge  gained.  |  cl 
8.  Powers  of  initiative  and; 

sistence.  i    ui 

4.  Powers  of  independent  jm 

ment  and  reasmL  i    \^ 

6.  Attitude  toward  scfaooL    I    ii 

6.  Habit  of  testing  results.    I   h 

7.  Skill  in  performance.        I 

8.  Development     of    chaiictff| 
qualities. 

0.  Development  of  sodal  iniii-l   ^ 
e<lness.  I   1 

10.  Influence  in  community. 


IV.  Teaching  technique — Continued. 

3.  Activities  of  pupils — Contd. 

(e)  Cliaracter  and  extent 

of      questions      by 

pupils. 
(/)  Character  and  extent 

of  field  work. 

4.  Assignment  of  lesson : 

( a)  Definlteness  and  clear- 
ness. 
(&)  Adequacy  of  preview, 
(c)  Presentation  of  values. 
id)  Reasonableness      and 
provision  for  excep- 
tional pupils. 
V.  Results: 

1.  Gain  In  subject  matter. 

1.  The  scale  of  1  to  10  is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  indicate  the  \ 
extent  to  wlilch  a  quality  exists.     Such  a  marking  is  relative ;  it  can  not,  d  j 
course,  be  considered  on  absrdute  measure.    A  mark  of  10  in  self-control,  f« 
example,  does  not  mean  100  per  cent  or  perfect  self-control,  but  rather  that 
the  person  so  uiai*ko<l  possesses  self-control  In  an  unusual  degree,  while  a  mart 
of  1,  2,  or  3,  would  indicate  the  lack  of  it 

2.  The  qualities  listed  are  not  considered  of  equal  value,  neither  does  the 
scale  show  tlielr  relative  value.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  some  of  these  quali- 
ties should  liave  vastly  more  consideration  than  others  in  determining  the  gen- 
eral rating  of  a  teacher. 

3.  The  general  rating  of  a  teacher  therefore  can  not  be  found  by  adding  up 
the  numbers  set  opposite  the  dllTcrent  items.  A  teacher's  general  rating  may 
be  low,  althouf^h  she  Is  markefl  very  high  In  many  of  the  items  listed. 

4.  It  Is  recogiilzetl  that  differing  standards  of  excellence  in  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent jiHl^Ps  must  result  in  differences  in  Judgment.  These  standards  so  far 
as  possible  should  be  standardized  and  made  objective.  Standards  can  be  es- 
tablished only  through  experience  and  long  use  of  the  scale,  with  such  changes 
and  mmli  that  ions  as  are  found  to  be  needed. 

5.  In  all  cases  it  Is  a  prime  ea«;entlal  that  a  teacher  shall  be  told  and  shown  tbe 
basis  for  the  rating  In  any  particular,  as  well  at  the  final  general  <das8lflcation 
she  Is  given. 

All  teachers  at  Evanston  arc  to  be  clasified  by  the  supervisors  and 
finally  by  the  su}3erinteiKlent  into  five  gi'oups,  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  seiTice  they  have  rendered.    Five  groups  are  suggested: 

1.  Those  whose  work  Is  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  they  should  be  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

2.  New  teachers  whose  work  has  been  imsatlsfactory,  but  who  sliow  sufllcient 
promise  of  growth  and  Improvement  to  Justify  furtlier  trial.  Frequently,  it 
hai>pens  that  a  teacher  who  has  done  excellent  work  elsewhere  finds  It  difficult 
within  a  year  to  adjust  herself  to  new  conditions,  to  new  demands,  and  to 
standards  which  differ  from  those  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 

3.  Those  who  show  little,  If  any,  improvement  over  the  work  of  previous 
years.  The  results  obtalneil  may  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  tact  that  a 
teacher  Is  reaching  the  point  where  she  ceases  to  grow  and  improve,  plaoes  her 
in  the  doubtful  class.   TY\e  wot^  ot  «l  \.^«LQ\v«t  Va.  xXs^'^  ^gcwi^  ^««ol  d^steriorates  and 
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"    JH?r  value  is  greatly  re<luce<l.     Teachers  whose  work   is  uneven  or  not  con- 
:^^8istent — strong  in  some  lines  but  weak  in  others  which  are  essential,  should  be 
.^classitleil  in  this  group. 

-     4.  Those  who  are  strong  teachers  and  do  uniformly  good  work ;  who  measure 
up  well  in  all  departments  and  show  improvement  from  year  to  year. 
*5.  Exceptional  teachers  whose  work  Is  superior;  who  possess  unusual  skill 

-  In  teaching  and  show  a  large  measure  in  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  power 
In  stimulating  pupils  to  achieve  the  most  worth  while  of  the  results  the  school 

-  seeks  to  accomplish. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  committee  of  teachers  and  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  that  the  minimum  salary  should  bo  $75  and 
the  maximum  salary  $1,500,  and  that  increases  should  be  granted  as 
follows : 

For  teachers  classified  In — 

(a)  Group  1 — no  increase;  teacher  disndssed. 

ib)  Group  2 — no  increase;  teacher  retained  for  further  triaL 

(c)  Group  3 — ^25  increase. 

(d)  Group  4 — $50  increase. 

(e)  Group  5 — $75  increase,  or  more,  the  merits  of  each  case  to  be  con- 

sidered and  decided  Individually. 

The  initial  salary  for  any  teacher  is  based  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher's  academic  and  professional  equipment,  the  quantity  and 
ciuality  of  her  previous  experience,  and  the  salary  she  has  been  able 
to  command  in  her  former  position. 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOLS. 

Sufficient  data  are  not  at  hand  to  say  whether  there  is  any  gen- 
eral movement  in  the  smaller  cities  to  adopt  duplicate  schools. 
Several  superintendents  report  that  they  are  experimenting  with  such 
school  with  good  results.  The  duplication  school  at  Monessen,  Pa., 
may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  such  schools. 
One  of  the  eight-room  buildings  in  that  city  has  been  converted  into 
a  duplicate  school.  To  the  original  building  of  eight  rooms  there 
were  added  a  gyinnasiuni,  auditorium,  domestic  science,  manual  train- 
ing, aii:,  music,  nature  study,  and  application  rooms,  and  a  com- 
munity room  and  library. 

The  use  of  the  eight  regular  classrooms  and  the  eight  special  rooms 
during  every  part  of  the  school  day  gives  the  i^upil  the  advantages 
of  special  activities  and  special  teachers  without  the  disadvantages 
of  extra  room  occupied  only  part  of  the  time. 

All  the  drawing  is  taught  by  one  teacher  in  the  art  room,  which  is 
arranged  especially  for  the  work.  All  the  music  is  taught  by  a 
special  teacher  in  the  music  room.  A  teacher  is  in  the  gymnasium 
the  entire  school  day,  and  the  different  classes  go  to  the  gymnasium 
for  their  physical  exercises.  While  the  boys  of  two  classes  are  in 
the  manual-training  room,  the  girls  of  the  sam<^  t^o  di^^sw^  ^x^\». 
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IV.  Teaching  technique — Continued. 

3.  Activities  of  pupils — ConUh 

(e)  Cliaracter  and  extent 
of  questions  by 
pupils. 

(/)  Cbaracter  and  extent 
of  field  work. 

4.  Assignment  of  lesson : 

(a)  Definiteness  and  clear- 
ness. 
(&)  Adequacy  of  preview. 

(c)  Presentation  of  values. 

(d)  Reasonableness      and 

provision  forexcei>- 
tlonal  pupils. 
V.  Rettulta: 

1.  Gain  in  subject  matter. 


y.  Result 9 — Continued. 

2.  Power     to    use    and 

knowledge  gained. 
8.  Powers  of  initiative  tod 

sistence. 
4.  Powers  of  Independent 

ment  and  reason. 
6.  Attitude  toward  sdiooL 

6.  Habit  of  testing  resolti 

7.  Skill   in  performance. 

8.  Development     of    c! 

qualities. 
0.  Development  of  sodal  vtiA- 

etliiess. 
10.  Influence  in  communitr. 


h4 


1.  The  scale  of  1  to  10  Is  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  indicate 


J 

extent  to  which  a  quality  exists.  Such  a  marlving  is  relative;  It  can  iiot,tlj 
course,  l>e  considered  an  absolute  measure.  A  mark  of  10  In  self-control,  lot ' 
example,  does  not  mean  100  per  cent  or  perfect  self-control,  but  rather  thiti 
the  person  so  mnrkc<l  possesses  self-control  in  an  unusual  degree,  while  a  mart 
of  1,  2,  or  3,  would  indicate  the  lack  of  it. 

2.  The  qualities  listed  are  not  considered  of  equal  value,  neither  does  the 
scale  show  their  rehitlve  value.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  some  of  these  quili- 
ties  should  liave  vastly  more  consideration  than  others  in  determining  the  gen- 
eral rating  of  a  teacher. 

3.  The  poneral  rating  of  a  teacher  therefore  can  not  be  found  by  adding  xxp 
the  numbers  set  opposite  the  dllTcrent  items.  A  teacher's  general  rating  may 
be  low,  although  she  is  markefl  very  high  in  many  of  the  items  listed. 

4.  It  is  recognlzetl  that  differing  standards  of  excellence  in  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent judges  must  result  In  differences  in  Judgment.  These  standards  so  tu 
as  possible  should  be  standardized  and  made  objective.  Standards  can  be  es- 
tablished only  through  exi>erlence  and  long  use  of  the  scale,  with  such  changes 
and  moditications  as  are  found  to  be  needed. 

5.  In  all  cases  It  is  a  prime  essential  that  a  teacher  shall  be  told  and  shown  tlie 
basis  for  the  rating  in  any  particular,  as  well  at  the  final  general  classificBticm 
she  is  given. 

All  teachers  at  Evanston  are  to  be  clasified  by  the  supervisors  and 
finally  by  the  superintendent  into  five  groups,  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  ser\'ice  they  have  rendered.    Five  groups  are  suggested: 

1.  Those  whose  work  Is  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  they  should  be  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

2.  New  teachers  whose  work  has  been  imsatisfactory,  but  who  show  sufBcienl 
promise  of  growth  and  improvement  to  Justify  furtlier  trial.  Frequently,  it 
hai)pens  that  a  teacher  who  has  <lone  excellent  work  elsewhere  finds  it  difficuh 
within  a  year  to  adjust  herself  to  new  conditions,  to  new  demands,  and  tc 
standanls  which  differ  from  those  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 

3.  Those  who  show  little,  If  any,  improvement  over  the  work  of  previooc 
years.  The  results  obtained  may  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  Is  reaching  the  point  where  she  ceases  to  grow  and  improve,  places  hei 
in  tiie  doubtful  class.   TY\e  wot^  ot  «t  \.^«lqV\^t  Va.  Vd\»  ^gc^xi^  ^«««l  ^terlorates  tod 
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^^'-her  value  is  greatly  re<luce<l.     Teachers  wliose  work   is  uneven  or  not  con- 
*    ^iloCent — strong  in  some  lines  but  weak  in  otliers  whicli  are  essential,  siiould  be 
^classified  in  this  group. 
-:r:    4.  Those  who  are  strong  teachers  and  do  uniformly  goo<l  work ;  who  measure 

up  well  in  all  departments  and  show  improvement  from  year  to  year. 
Z"     5.  Exceptional  teachers  whose  work  is  superior;  who  possess  uimsual  skill 
->In  teaching  and  show  a  large  measure  In  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  power 
r  -  in  stimulating  pupils  to  achieve  the  most  worth  while  of  the  results  the  school 
cr  seeks  to  accomplish. 

*  It  was  recommended  by  the  committee  of  teachers  and  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  that  the  minimum  salary  should  be  $75  and 

.  the  maximum  salary  $1,500,  and  that  increases  sliould  be  granted  as 
follows : 

For  teachers  classified  in — 

(a)  Group  1 — no  Increase;  teacher  dismissed. 
(&)  Group  2 — no  increase;  teacher  retained  for  further  trial, 
(c)  Group  3 — $'25  increase. 
id)  Group  4 — $50  increase. 

(e)  Group  5 — $75  increase,  or  more,  the  merits  of  each  case  to  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  individually. 

The  initial  salary  for  any  teacher  is  based  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher^s  academic  and  professional  equipment,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  her  previous  experience,  and  the  salary  she  has  been  able 
to  command  in  her  fonner  position. 

DUPLICATE  SCHOOLS. 

Sufficient  data  are  not  at  hand  to  say  whether  tliere  is  any  gen- 
eral movement  in  the  smaller  cities  to  adopt  duplicate  schools. 
Several  superintendents  report  that  they  are  experimenting  w^ith  such 
school  with  good  results.  The  duplication  school  at  Moncsscn,  Pa., 
may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  such  schools. 
One  of  the  eight-room  buildings  in  that  city  has  been  converted  into 
a  duplicate  school.  To  the  original  building  of  eight  rooms  there 
were  added  a  gymnasium,  auditorium,  domestic  science,  manual  train- 
ing, art,  music,  nature  study,  and  application  rooms,  and  a  com- 
munity room  and  library. 

The  use  of  the  eight  regular  classrooms  and  the  eight  special  rooms 
during  every  part  of  the  school  day  gives  the  pupil  the  advantages 
of  special  activities  and  special  teachers  without  the  disadvantages 
of  extra  room  occupied  only  part  of  the  time. 

All  the  drawing  is  taught  by  one  teacher  in  the  art  room,  which  is 
arranged  especially  for  the  work.  All  the  music  is  taught  by  a 
special  teacher  in  the  music  room.  A  teacher  is  in  the  gymnasium 
the  entire  school  day,  and  the  different  classes  go  to  the  gymnasium 
for  their  physical  exercises.  While  the  boys  of  two  classes  are  in 
the  manual-training  room,  the  girls  of  the  sam<&  V^o  ^^^55^^  '5>x^\sv 
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the  domestic-^ience  room.  The  teachei*  in  the  library  or  reidbf 
room  teaches  the  supplementary  reading  to  the  first,  second^  anl 
Uiird  grades,  and  all  the  reading  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
The  basal  reading  in  the  primary  gi'ades  is  taught  in  the  r^lir' 
classrooms.  Spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, and  geography  are  taught  by  regular  teachers  in  the  dass^ 
rooms.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  expression  the 
pupils  are  taught  story-telling,  dramatization  of  stories,  and  other 
oral  English  work.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  and  nature  study  an 
taught  by  a  special  teacher  in  the  nature  study  and  applicatkn 
room.  This  puts  number  work  into  practice  by  playing  store,  foi 
which  sets  of  measures  and  weights,  toy  money,  and  different  pack- 
ages of  goods  have  been  supplied.  There  are  no  pupils  beyond  th( 
sixth  grade  in  the  duplicate  school.  The  following  program  ei 
plains  the  operation  of  the  school : 
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PROPOSED   PROGRAM   FOR  THE  lOAVA   BUILDING. 

September,  1917. 


8.50^.40                            9.40-10.20 

10.20-11.00 

11.00-11.45 

IBl. 

Exp.,  M .  TV.  F. 
N»t.  8.  App.,  Tu,  Th. 

Handwork. 

Classroom. 

IB2. 

Classroom. 

Exp.,  M.  TT.  F. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

Handwork. 

lAl. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.8.  App.,M.W.F. 

1 

Jlandwork. 

Classroom. 

IA2. 

Classroom. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  M.  W.F. 

Handwork. 

HB. 

ITandwork. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  S.  .ipp.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

UB. 
II  A. 

Classroom. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 

HA. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.8.Ai)p.,M.W.F. 

Classroom. 

inn. 

■  ■ 
Classroom. 

Handwork. 

Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  M.  W.F. 

IlIB. 
Ill  A. 

Art,  Tu.  Th. 
Vhy.  Kd.,  M.  W.  F. 

Music,  M.  W.  F.      ^ 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Classroom. 

IIIA. 

CIa.^sroom. 

Art,  Tn.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

IVD. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
rhys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

MiLsir.  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Classroom. 

IV  A.                                   Classroom. 

Art,  M.  "W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

MtLsic,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

VB. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Art,  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

Classroom. 

VA. 

(^lassroom. 

Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 

Art,  Tu.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 

VIB. 

Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Art,M.  W.F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tm.  Th. 

Classroom. 

VIB. 

! 

Classroom.                                 ; 

1 

Music,  Tn.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 

Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 

NtMyn  tntermlsaioa,  1 1.45-1 . 1 5.    Bo>*8  may  take  art  while  girls  are  iakiof  physical  educalion.    0  iris  may 
take  art  while  boys  are  taioiv;  physical  education. 
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PK01»<)SED  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  IOWA  BUILDINlj — Contiriued. 


1B1, 


1B2. 


lAl. 


1A2. 


IIB. 


Tin. 

IIA. 


IIA. 


iiin. 


IIIU. 
IIIA. 


Ill  A. 


1.15-1.55 


1.5S-2.35 


2.35-3.15 


3.15-8^ 


Art.Tn.  Th. 
rhys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 


Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 


riassroom. 


va 


CO 


at 


classroom. 


Art,  To.  Th. 
Phys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 


Xiis!c,M.V.F. 
Lib.,  To.  Th. 


Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 


Music.  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  \V.  F. 


Classroom. 


Music,  M.W.F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 


Art.  Tu.  Th. 
rhys.  Ed.,  M.  W.  F. 


Classroom. 


Music,  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 


Art,  M.  W.  F. 
rhys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 


Classroom. 


Exp.,M.  W.  F. 
Xat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 


Handwork. 


Cla^room. 


,,.„  Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 

^^"-  ;  Nal.S.App.,M.\V.F. 


Handwork. 


IV  A. 


vn. 


VA. 


VIFi. 


vin. 


Classroom. 


Classroom. 


Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phys.  Ed.,  Tu.  Th. 


Music,  To.  Th. 
Lib.,M.W.F. 


I 

t 


Classroom. 


Music,  M.  W.  F. 
Lib.,  Tu.  Th. 


Classroom. 


Art-  To.  Tb.         I 
Phys.  E<L,M.W.F.    \ 

— I 


Music.  Tu.  Th. 
Lib.,  M.  W.  F. 


Art,  M.  W.  F. 
Phjs,  K4L,  To.  Th. 


Classroom. 


Exp.,M.  W.  F. 
Nal.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 


Handwork. 


Classroom. 


Handwork. 


Exp.,  M.  W.  F. 
Xat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 


Hassroom. 


Handwork. 


Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.S.App.,M.W.F. 


(Uassroom. 


Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  M.  W.  F. 


Handwork. 


Classroom. 


Handwork. 


Exp.,  X.  W.  F. 
Nat.  S.  App.,  Tu.  Th. 


Classroom. 


Handwork. 


Exp.,  Tu.  Th. 
Nat.S.App.,M.W.F. 


In  grade  5,  for  oxample,  the  5A  pupils  are  in  the  regular  classroom 
from  8.50  to  10.20,  and  during  the  period  from  10.20  to  11.45  they 
arc  in  one  or  more  of  the  special  rooms.  During  the  period  8.50  to 
10.20  the  5B  pupils  are  in  one  or  more  of  the  special  rooms,  and  dur- 
ing the  i^eriod  10.20  to  11.45  they  are  in  the  regular  classroom. 
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^.  Tlie  superintendent  of  schools  at  ilonesscn  summarizes  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  duplicate  school  as  follows: 

■  It  furuishes  special  teachers  for  special  sul)j<»ct8,  like  music,  drawliijr,  physical 

ilture,  domestic  science,  ami  manual  training. 

It  provides  these  special  activities  at  a  less  cost  by  having  all  rooms  occupied 
__Lt  all  times. 

It  provides  Ubrary  and  reading  facilities  that  we  can  not  have  in  another 
iachool. 

It  provides  better  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupils'  natural  activities. 

In  the  application  room  and  the  handwork  rooms  the  pupil  has  an  opi>ortu- 
siity  to  put  into  practice  his  arithmetic,  and  in  the  expression  room  or  story- 
telling and  dramatizing  room  he  has  an  oi)i»ortunity  for  practical  oral  Knglish. 

Our  experience  so  far  shows  that  the  children  prefer  to  go  to  this  scliool. 

SUPERVISED   STUDY. 

A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  teachers  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  childi-en  fail  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  study.  Xot 
a  few  superintendents  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  rearranged 
the  daily  program  in  both  tlie  elementary  and  the  higli  school  so  that 
teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  study  of  pupils. 
Supervised  study  may  no  longer  be  considered  an  experiment.  The 
interest  in  it  has  become  such  that  several  books  and  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Teachers'  associations 
and  institutes  have  taken  it  up  as  one  of  the  vital  problems  in  school 
management. 

The  purpose  of  supervised  ^tudy  is  to  sliift  the  emphasis  from  the 
recitation  period  to  the  study  period  and  to  give  more  attention  to 
methods  of  study  and  less  attention  to  testing  the  pupils  to  find  out 
how  much  they  remember  of  the  text.  A  recitation  of  10  minutes 
after  30  minutes  of  supervised  study  is  no  doubt  better  than  a  recita- 
tion of  30  minutes  after  10  minutes  of  study,  the  amount  of  time 
some  pupils  give  to  the  studying  of  a  lesson.  Since  good  habits  of 
study  are  more  desii-able  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  children  how  to 
study. 

The  results  of  supervised  study  have  been  reported  as  good.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Foxcroft,  Me.,  who  made  trial  of  this 
method  in  the  elementary  grades,  reports : 

Many  of  the  supposedly  dull  pupils  manifested  unusual  ability  after  a  short 
time,  due  to  the  confidence  caused  by  class  discussion  and  l)etter  methods  of 
study.  Nonpromotions  were  diminished,  and  a  better  standard  of  work  was 
obtained  in  both  divisions.  The  dull  pupils  were  not  outstrlppeil  in  coming  to 
conclusions  by  the  bright  ones ;  neither  did  the  quicker  pupils  have  to  wait  for 
c'xplanatlous  that  were  needless  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  class  came 
jieiirer  to  being  all  on  the  same  level  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  with  all 
pupils  in  the  same  group. 
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The  superintendent  of  schools  at  Madison,  IihL,  who  has  utaiof  t 
dueed  supervised  study  into  his  schools,  has  distributed  to.  tlie  i»co\i 
the  following  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  study  which  should  pWrial 
helpful,  especially  if  the  teacher  encourages  and  assists  her  pofl  1 
to  follow  the  suggestions :  |  tin: 

of 
rax 

1.  Make  out  a  regular  titvuly  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  forMpr^ 
school  and  home  study.    A  regular  study  program  saves  time,  prevents  idkaai  \^ 
presents  a  definite  task  for  each  i>erioil  of  the  day,  assures  preparat!«m  of  eidl  ^ 
lesson,  shows  the  necessity  for  home  study,  and  tends  to  create  habits  of  ifgi-. , 
larlty  along  all  lines.  I 

2.  If  possible  arrange  to  study  a  subject  Immediately  following  the  recftati«i  ra^ 
In  the  subject.  1  c'u 

3.  Follow  your  study  program  regularly  every  day.    Never  make  an  excei'tioal  |^^ 
to  this  rule.  :  v, 

4.  Begin  to  work  at  the  l>eglnnlng  of  the  per1o<l.    Do  not  w-jiste  time.  I 

5.  Provide  yourself  with  the  material  the  study  of  the  lesson  requires  at  ^\  ^*' 
beginning  of  the  study  period.  | 

6.  Begin  by  reviewing  the  chief  points  in  the  last  recitation  in  tlie  sabJiHiti 
lie  studied. 

7.  Study  the  assiginuent.     Be  sure  you  understand  it  and   know  what  jos 
are  expected  to  do. 

8.  Concentrate  on  the  work  to  be  done.    Do  not  let  otiier  thin^irs  attract  yiw 
attention.    Wlien  you  study  make  a  serious  busim^eis  of  it.     Do  uot  tUlly  M\y 

9.  Itead  the  lesson  through  as  a  whole  and  get  the  general  idea. 

10.  Study  each  pnragrai)h,  topic,  or  problem  in  detail.     Undei*stand  it  before 
going  to  the  next.  | 

11.  Make  use  of  the  dit-tfonarj',  refei*ence  l)Ooks,  maps,  and  all  aids  available. 

12.  Stop  frequently  and  think  over  what  you  have  read.  Relate  tlie  new  itl«K 
to  old  ideas  of  a  like  nature. 

13.  Make  a  brief  written  outline  of  the  chief  pi»Luis.  Close  the  lMM>k  aod 
think  throujrh  the  lesson  follouhig  the  outline. 

14.  Review  often.     Memorize  iinpoi'tant  data. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  SMALL-CITY  SCHOOLa 

Schools  ii>  the  smaller  cities  have  becii  iiiHuenced  by  the  war  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  larger  cities.  The  former 
SIS  a  result  of  the  war  lla^  e  in  some  respects  suffered  more  and  in 
c«ther  respects  they  have  made  more  advancement  relatively  than  the 
latter.  In  the  small  city  there  has  been  a  greater  shortage  of  teachers, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  salaries  in  most  of  these  cities  are  much  les^ 
than  in  the  larger  cities.  The  selective  draft  called  more  men  trom 
the  schools  of  the  small  cities  than  from  the  large«  since  most  of  tl^ 
male  teachei's  in  these  schools  are  within  the  draft  age.  In  some  re- 
spects the  small-city  schools  have  made  more  progress  relatively  than 
the  large-city  schools.  Prior  to  the  war  not  a  few  of  the  former 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  academic  subjects.    Now  most 
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'\  th&oi  have  introduced  iiKluBtrial^  home  economic^  and  commercial 
-'lurses.  Many  have  organized  night  schools  for  adults  and  espe- 
-•ally  for  the  foreign-born  adult. 

=^  The  war  has  modified  the  course  of  study  by  relating  it  more  in- 
imately  to  actual  conditions.  Schoolmen  realized  that  the  teaching 
f  the  war  should  not  be  deferred  until  after  the  historian  has  ar- 
anged  the  events  in  chronological  order  and  has  sifted  and  inter- 
ireted  the  facts.  Practically  every  school  in  the  smaller  cities  has 
)eon  teaching  the  causes  of  the  war.  Many  schools  have  followed 
he  movements  of  the  armies  from  day  to  day  by  means  of  bulletin 
>oards.  Discussions  in  connection  with  lessons  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, English  composition,  and  literature  have  been  common.  In- 
ridental  instruction  regarding  the  war  can  and  should  be  provided 
h  rough  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  regular  school  subjects.  It 
las  been  found  that  a  good  time  to  impress  the  causes  and  events 
>f  the  war  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  is  when  Liberty  Loans 
ire  being  floated  and  when  sul-scriptions  for  the  Eed  Cross  are  being 
solicited.  However,  if  definite  results  are  to  be  obtained,  instnic- 
:ion  regarding  the  war  must  bo  more  than  incidental,  incidental  in- 
struction in  school  subjects  having  proN-ed  a  failure.  There  must  be 
systematic  instruction,  there  must  be  some  aim,  and  not  the  teaching 
of  a  few  unrelated  facts  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  school  subjects. 

Some  schools  have  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  war  by  means 
of  an  outline  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 
Such  an  outline  prepared  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  what  it  is  possible 
for  a  school  to  do  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the  war.  The  out- 
line was  prepared  to  suit  the  different  grades.  The  outline  for  the 
sixth  grade  is  given  herewith: 

ofttjnp:  of  war  study  at  faroo.  n.  dak. 

I.  The  Army. 

1.  RepTiilnr. 

2.  National  Guard. 

8.  National  Army  (first  call). 
II.  The  jircograpliy  of  the  warring  imttoiis. 
Ill,  Social  and  political  conditions  amonj:  the  warring  nations. 

1.  Suffrajre. 

2.  Condition  of— 

(a)  Poorer  classes.      Day   lalK)rers;    w»ges. 
(&)  Middle  classes. 
(c)  Upper  classes. 

3.  Class  distinctions. 

4.  Opportiiuities  for  the  conimon  people. 

5.  Position  of  women. 
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III.  Social  and  iwlitical  cotuMtions  among  the  warring  nations — ContinQdL^^ 

6.  Crovernment  \  )] 

7.  Compare  with  the*  United  States.    • 

8.  Immigration  to  the  United  States.    Why? 
IV.  Military  organizations  of — 

1.  Germany.  I  ^ 

2.  Austria. 

3.  Russia. 

4.  Italy. 

5.  France. 

6.  England. 

7.  United  States. 
V.  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

1.  Its  history. 

2.  Attempts  at  arbitration. 

3.  Attempts  at  disarmament. 
VI.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.     Attitude  of  Germany  toward  it. 

VII.  The  war. 

Why  we  are  in  the  war. 

(a)  Invasion  of  Belgium. 

(b)  Sinking  of  the  Lusitania;  President's  message. 

(c)  Sinking  of  the  Sussex;  President's  message. 
id)  Submarine  warfare, 
(c)  Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

VIII.  The  naval  battle  of  Heligoland,  illustrating  use  of  dreadnaugbts,  battk 
cruisers,  toriKHlo-boat  destroyers,  torinnlo  boats,  and  submarines. 
IX.  Movement  for  peace. 

1.  The  Hague  Tribunal.     The  work  of  Carnegie. 

2.  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  disarmament  proposition. 

3.  Treaties  made  upon  the  ad\ice  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
X.  The  Re<l  Cr(»ss. 

1.  Its  history. 

2.  Its  purpose. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale.     Read  the  poem  to  her  Isj 

Ix)ngfellow. 
XI.  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Its  purpose  In  relation  to  the  war. 
XII.  Conservation. 

Elimination  of  waste: 

(a)  Clean  plate  and  emi)ty  garbage  can. 
(6)  Quit  feeding  useless  pets. 

(c)  Getting  full   value  for  monej'. 

(d)  Government  fixing  prices. 

XIII.  Tell  how  the  different  countries  finance  the  war. 

The  war  has  modified  the  method  of  teaching  many  of  the  school 
subjects.  The  teiichin^  of  English  composition  has  been  vitalized 
through  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the  war.  Compositions 
based  upon  some  event  of  the  war  have  taken  the  place  of  those  on 
topics  in  which  the  pupil  had  no,  or  at  least  only  a  remote,  interest. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  vitalizing  instruction  in  English 
has  been  the  Junior  Four  Minute  Men  talks.  New  meaning  has  been 
given  to  history  and  geography  by  teaching  about  present-day  hap- 
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■^^■^enrngs  and  the  work  the  world  is  now  Tloing.    In  the  manual  train- 
ng  shop  and  in  the  home  economics  rooms  a  motive  now  prevails, 
rhile  heretofore  the  pupils  in  many  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  did 
*  exercises"  in  manual  training  and  in  cooking  and  sewing.    Now 
:hey  are  making  things  in  the  manual  training  shop  that  have  a  real 
use.    Sewing  is  for  some  purpose,  making  material  for  the  Red  Cross; 
cooking  has  been  put  on  a  more  rational  basis,  the  children  being 
taught  food  values  and  food  conservation.    The  art  teacher  has  like- 
wise vitalized  her  work.    Instead  of  mere  exercises,  she  has  had  her 
pupils  make  posters  for  Liberty  Loan,  War  Saving  Stamp,  and  Red 
Cross  campaigns.    There  is  scarcely  a  school  subject  that  has  not 
been  made  more  alive  by  relating  it  to  actual  conditions.    The  prin- 
ciple that  school  work  should  be  related  to  life  has  long  been  advo- 
cated and  but  little  practiced.    The  war  has  been  a  means  of  relating 
school  work  to  life. 

Before  the  war  the  smaller  city  schools  as  a  rule  gave  but  little  at- 
tention to  home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  schools.  A  few 
were,  however,  experimenting  with  this  kind  of  school  work.  In 
almost  a  day  practically  every  small  city  school  system  became  inter- 
ested in  gardening  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor.  Many  teach- 
ers have  volunteered  their  services  during  the  summer  months.  In 
some  places  the  supen^isors  are  employed  by  the  school  board.  This 
is  the  better  plan.  In  a  very  small  city  the  principal  of  schools 
could  well  devote  part  of  liis  time  to  the  supervision  of  home  garden- 
ing. In  other  cities  the  instructor  of  science  or  teachers  especially 
interested  in  nature  study  should  be  employed  for  the  entire  year, 
so  that  during  the  summer  months  they  may  supervise  the  garden 
work. 

Most  of  the  small -city  schools  report  that  they  have  dropped  Ger- 
man from  the  high-school  course  of  study.  In  those  schools  in  which 
German  has  been  the  only  modem  foreign  language  offered,  French 
or  Spanish  has  been  substituted.  Owing  to  our  close  relations  with 
the  French  people  and  our  interest  in  them,  the  teacher  of  the  French 
language  now  has  an  opportunity  to  vitalize  the  subject  which  she 
has  never  had  before.  Many  children  will  bo  interested  in  learning 
the  language  so  that  they  may  write  letters  in  French  to  their  broth- 
ers or  friends  now  in  France,  and  they  will  be  interested  in  learning 
to  speak  the  language  so  that  they  may  converse  in  French  with 
those  returning  from  France.  These  motives,  it  is  true,  are  not  the 
real  ones  for  studying  the  language,  but  they  are  so  near  that  the 
teacher  can  not  afford  to  neglect  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years  physical  training  has  received  a  power- 
ful impulse.  Of  the  schools  reporting,  practically  all  have  taken 
steps  toward  the  better  care  of  the  child's  health.     Some  have  intro- 
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duced  niilitary  training,  others  have  introduced  systematic  phya 
education.  Many  have  employed  a  school  physician  or  nurse, 
both.  Greater  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  i 
that  the  State  law  in  each  of  tlicse  States  requires  physical  trainifll 
as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  As  good  results  niay  be  expecU* 
in  the  otlier  States  that  require  physiciil  training.  In  those  Statfc 
where  no  such  law  has  been  enacted  the  more  progressive  cities  haw 
made  physical  training  a  pail  of  the  school  work.  Since  such  tradii- 
ing  has  been  found  to  be  necessaiy,  tlie  State  should  require  it  of 
every  school  and  not  leave  its  adoption  to  local  initiative,  becau* 
some  cities  never  will  have  initiiitivc  enough  to  introduce  a  cour>eiB 
physical  training.  It  is  sound  tlieory  that  the  State  should  requir? 
every  school  to  teacli  those  subjects  that  are  of  niost  value  to  tk 
individual  and  to  the  State  and  not  leave  the  introduction  of  vitally 
important  subjects  to  the  whims  of  a  local  community.  Every  Stale  | 
requires  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  be  taught,  these  being  i 
considered  the  "  tools,"  aiid  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  have ' 
a  thorough  mastery  of  them,  so  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  be- 
coming intelligent  citizens.  Every  State  should  require  physical 
training  of  every  child  so  that  he  may  become  an  eCEicient  citizen. 
Not  until  this  is  done  will  small  city  schools  intro<.luce  systemalic 
physical  training,  though  the  war  has  made  the  need  of  such  trainin* 
apparent 

Thus  we  might  continue  to  enumerate  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  | 
the  schools.     In  brief,  every  school  in  the  smaller  cities  has  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  war  work.     In  some  of  these  the  scliools  have  under- 
taken to  do  everything  that  was  suggested — Red  Cross  work,  selling 
Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps,  demonstration  lessons  in  food   I 
conservation,  gardening,  etc.     Through  the  school  children  much  of 
the  information  regarding  the  war,  food  coaservation,  etc.,  has  beea    ! 
disseminated. 

Though  the  war  has  entered  the  schools,  school  men  have  not  beea 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  is  unnatural  and  that  the 
fundamental  studies  ought  not  to  be  crowded  out  by  war  activities. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  have,  however,  found  that  they  can 
vitalize  the  regular  school  subjects  by  introducing  tlie  war  into  the 
schools.  They  have  found  that  the  war  offere  an  opportunity  to 
train  children  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  in  peace 
time  opportunity  exists  for  tlic  same  kind  of  training^  but  the  imme- 
diate need  is  not  so  keenlv  felt. 
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KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

By  Almira  M.  Winchester, 
SpeoialUt  in  Kindergarten  Kducation,  Bureau  of  Education, 


CoNTKNTS. — I.  The  kindergarten  and  the  war. — IT.  Kindergarten  practice. — III.  Surref 
of  the  kindergarten  of  Richmond,  Ind. — IV.  Recent  publications  pertaining  to  the 
education  of  young  children. — V.  Kindergarten  legislation. 


I.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  WAR. 

With  war  in  the  world  turning  everything  topsy-turvy,  institu- 
tions and  existing  social  conventions,  formerly  taken  for  granted, 
are  now  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  and  their  meanings  sifted,  in 
order  that  nothing  useless  may  be  permitted  to  cumber  the  earth 
when  every  bit  of  time,  space,  labor,  money,  and  thought  is  impera- 
tively demanded  for  carrying  on  the  world  business. 

Side  by  side  with  the  process  of  excluding  the  useless  is  going  for- 
ward the  process  of  uncovering  the  essentials  in  human  institutions 
and  making  them  yield  up  their  wealth  of  possibilities.  Education 
has  thus  been  discovered.  The  school,  as  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
mentalities of  education,  has  begun  to  come  into  its  own.  More- 
over, since  babies  are  assuming  a  new  value  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
democracy,  the  kindergarten  in  its  relation  to  the  school  and  to  the 
home  is  regarded  afresh  with  respect  and  expectation. 

The  kindergarten  tmit  far  the  refugee  children  of  France. — One 
veiy  direct  form  of  war  service  is  that  being  provided  by  the  kinder- 
gartens of  America  for  the  task  of  restoring  to  normality  the  little 
childi'en  living  in  the  refugee  colonies  of  France. 

The  service  undertaken  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union  is  that  of  equipping  and  supporting  a 
kindergarten  unit  in  conjunction  with  the  children's  bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France,  to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
citizens'  committee  for  the  conservation  of  the  children  of  America 
during  the  war.  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis  is  director  and  Miss  Mary 
Moore  Orr  associate  director  of  the  unit. 

Miss  Curtis  and  Miss  Orr,  after  visiting  the  devastated  regions 
of  France,  returned  with  the  strong  conviction  that  it  is  trained 
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kindergartners  who  are  needed  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  diildmi    ^ 
and  to  give  back  to  them  some  of  the  joys  of  normal  chili" 
through    plays,    games,    stories,    handwork,    and    other    educamj 
activities. 

The  pitiful  condition  of  the  little  ones  is  described  by  Miss  Cunh' 
in  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  International  Kinder- 1 
gaiten  Union.  Subjected  to  the  horrors  of  bombardments  and  gis.i 
bewildered  and  benumbed  by  the  necessity  for  silence  in  the  preaencr 
of  the  frightful  boches,  undernourished,  apathetic  through  sufferii^ 
so  many  terrors,  these  unfoi*tunate  children  are  in  danger  of  losbg 
their  sanity  unless  something  immediate  is  done  for  their  restoratioD. 
In  Miss  Curtis's  own  words : 

They  have  beeu  in  the  gassed  regions,  they  have  been  lost  on  the  M^d 
Flanders,  they  have  fled  from  their  burning  villages,  they  have  been  actnil 
prisoners  with  the  civilian  population  baclc  of  the  enemies'  lines. 

The  Germans  are  sending  back  from  the  prison  camps  thousands  . 
of  civilians,  keeping  them  in  Switzerland  for  a  certain  time  and  then  ( 
allowing  them  to  return  to  France.  At  Eviansles-Bains,  the  dis-  i 
tributing  point,  child  refugees  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  5O0  a 
day.    Miss  Curtis  declares: 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  The  dhUdreu  are 
being  placed  in  colonies,  in  chateaus,  in  convents,  in  convalescait  ho^tali 
until  victory  with  honor  is  won.  Tliey  need  songs  and  stories  and  the  joys  of 
childhood  restored,  and  more  than  aU  they  need  mothering. 

Every  foreign  mall  brings  more  pitiful  stories.  It  Is  childhood's  darkest 
hour. 

The  kindergartners  of  America  have  raised  over  $35,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  equipping  and  sending  kindergarten  teachers  to 
France.  A  number  of  teachers  have  already  sailed,  and  others  will 
follow  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  purpose  can  be  raised. 

Conservation  of  the  children  of  America. — ^To  conserve  the  well- 
being  of  American  children  is  properly  regarded  as  a  form  of  war 
service.  The  campaign,  organized  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  saving  the  lives  and  bettering  the  health 
of  100,000  babies  during  the  current  year,  has  been  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  parents  and  teachers.  Kindergarten  teachers  have  made 
it  their  business  to  assist  in  the  work  of  weighing  and  measuring 
young  children,  and  recording  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  physical 
examinations.  In  some  instances  follow-up  measures  are  being  insti- 
tuted in  order  that  inunediate  results  may  be  secured  for  the  kinder- 
gartens. This  is  the  case  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  wherb  the  supervisor  of 
kindergartens  issued  to  the  teachei-s  the  following  instructions: 

While  the  baby  measuring  and  weighing  records  are  available  In  yoor  sdux)! 
building,  will  you  please  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  diUdren  in  yoar 
school  district  who  wiU  be  of  kindergarten  age  this  coming  school  year?    Send 
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^to  me  the  number — figures  only — you  discover.     I  will  then  take  some  steps  to 
help  you  bring  those  children  in  promptly  In  September,  1918. 

This  win  be  an  effort  to  avoid  the  dropping-in-at-any-time  that  so  pulls  down 
■*  our  kindergarten  organization  and  work. 

Another  form  of  service  in  which  kindergartens  have  engaged 
during  the  past  15  months  is  that  of  cooperating  with  those  social 
agencies,  in  their  respective  communities,  whose  concern  is  with 
child  welfare.  To  provide  wholesome  kinds  of  interest  and  activity 
in  connection  with  the  social  side  of  child  life,  and  thus  to  protect 
childhood  from  some  of  the  blighting  influences  of  war  conditions, 
kindergarten  teachers  are  spending  their  nonteaching  hours  in  tell- 
ing stories  to  groups  of  children,  supervising  some  of  the  play  in  the 
small  parks  and  public  playgrounds,  directing  children  in  the  culti- 
vation of  back-yard  gardens,  organizing  excursions  to  woods  or 
parks  convenient  to  the  neighborhood,  and  other  similar  activities. 
Nor  are  the  teachers  unmindful  of  their  responsibility  for  seeing  to 
it  that  children  are  gathered  in  and  kept  in  school  nor  of  their  further 
responsibilities  toward  the  mothers,  especially  in  regard  to  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene,  care  and  wise  purchasing  of  food,  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  living. 

Kindergarten  practice  itself  is  influenced  through  the  new  insight, 
for  teachers  realize  as  never  before  the  significance  of  the  laws  which 
govem  all  right  association  of  individuals.  Self-activity  must  al- 
ways be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  kindergarten,  but  the  individual 
is  to  be  developed  as  a  member  of  a  group ;  as  such  he  must  conform 
to,  must  obey  the  laws  which  rule  the  whole,  and  subordinate  self- 
gratification  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Since  the  children  who  fail 
to  learn  this  lesson  early  in  life  become  weaklings,  self-seeking  in- 
dividuals, and  moral  failures,  kindergarten  teachers  are  more  con- 
sciously than  before  directing  the  children  in  exercises  which 
call  for  instant  response  in  concerted  action^  and  for  conformity  to 
the  desire  of  the  group ;  also  in  organized  plays  which  demand  self- 
subordination  and  teamwork,  and  which  make  for  helpful,  self- 
controlled  children. 

The  kindergarten  as  a  jactor  in  Americanization, — It  is  no  new 
thing  for  the  kindergarten  to  provide  some  of  the  means  for  trans- 
forming aliens  into  Americans.  A  permanent  argument  for  kinder- 
garten extension  is  that  the  children  of  the  foreign  bom  by  means 
of  kindergarten  training  are  familiarized  with  English  before  for- 
mal school  work  sets  in,  and  time  is  thus  saved  for  the  grade  work. 
Furthermore,  home  visiting  and  holding  mothers'  meetings  have 
been  part  of  the  kindergarten  teachers'  business  and  have  been  a 
factor  in  bringing  the  foreign  family  into  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  customs  and  standards  of  the  new  country. 
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The  unique  element  in  the  relation  of  the  kindergartner  to  tk 
foreign  family  is  that  she  reaches  the  members  in  a  normal  wij 
before  their  home  life  has  been  disturbed.  When  the  district  no» 
or  the  social  worker  comes  to  the  family,  it  is  at  a  time  when  economic 
pressure  or  sickness  has  forced  them  to  the  position  of  want,  is 
which  they  are  discovered. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of  parent-teacher  associations  hr 
tended  to  absorb  the  kindergai-ten  mothers'  meeting  into  the  lar|^ 
body,  and  the  practice  in  public-school  kindergartens  of  requiring 
kindergarten  teachers  to  teach  in  the  classroom  both  morning  and 
afternoon  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  visit  in  the 
homes  as  they  used  to  do.  The  tiinid,  non-English-speaking  womin, 
conscious  of  being  diffei*ent  from  her  neighbors,  has  been  reluctant 
to  attend  the  larger,  more  formal  school  meeting,  and  has  thus  missed 
the  participation  in  community  affaii*s  and  the  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing the  language  which  her  children  are  using  in  their  daily  school 
life  and  which  her  husband  has  acquired  thix)ugh  the  nigfat  schoolf 
the  shop  school,  or  the  lodge  school. 

One  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  mother,  the  center  of  the 
household,  is  neglected  and  often  looked  down  upon  by  husband  and 
children,  who  have  outstripped  her  in  the  acquisition  of  the  tools  of 
citizenship.  As  the  distance  between  them  increases  she  git>ws  ai>ii- 
thetic,  antagonistic,  and  reluctant  to  rouse  herself  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  wliich  would  help  to  bridge  the  distance.  Tliis 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  kindergartner.  Effoits  ai-e  now  being  di- 
rected toward  the  establishment  of  more  kindergartens,  especially  in 
regions  where  large  numbers  of  aliens  are  employed  in  necessary 
industries,  since  the  barrier  of  noncommunication  can  thus  be  i*e- 
moved  while  the  children  are  young  and  unconscious  of  any  differ* 
encc  between  themselves  and  their  American  neighboi*s;  and  towaid 
the  restoration  to  its  former  place  and  function  of  the  kindergarten 
mothers'  meeting,  and  the  development  of  the  "  door-step  "  meetings, 
since  in  them  can  be  found  the  machinery  for  a  fine  give-and-take 
relationship  between  old  Americans  and  moi*e  recent  Americans. 

Kindergartens  in  Ordnance  schools  on  Government  reservations. — 
Government  reservations  for  industrial  plants  are  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  present  emergency  and  are  being  developed  under 
the  direction  of  the  industrial-service  section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. Wherever  the  needs  of  the  workers  and  their  families 
require  it  a  new  town  is  being  created,  with  suitable  houses,  school 
buildings,  church  buildings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  wholesome,  clean,  social  living.  As  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  kindergartens  are  being  provided,  and  teachers  are 
sought  who  possess  qualities  esf^ntial  to  successful  community  co- 
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stiperation.    Cottages  or  teacberages  are  being  built  for  the  bousing 
■yDf  the  teachers.    Each  school  has  one  room  planned  purposely  for  a 
nkindergarten,  and  the  equipment  and  supplies  are  to  be  excellent  in. 
=^:  quality. 

These  reservation  kindergartens  offer  to  the  teachers  chasen  to 
direct  them  rich  opportunity  for  the  best  kind  of  patriotic  service, 
n  Comparatively  few  kindergai-tners  can  go  abroad  at  present  for 
ji  service  in  France,  but  here  in  America  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  vital 
r.  and  far-reaching  piece  of  work.  Not  only  the  school  population  is 
F  to  be  educated,  but  the  entire  community  as  well.  There  will  be  play- 
;  ^ix)unds  and  other  forms  of  recreational  activity  which  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  will  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  direct. 

Schools  for  the  colored  children,  as  well  as  for  the  white,  will  be 
established  on  the  reservations  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  and  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Retaining  the  name  ^^  kindergarten.'*'^ — It  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  discussion  on  the  rejection  or  retention  of  the  name  kindergar- 
ten would  follow  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  war  with 
(iermany.  That  the  institution  itself  has  become  thoroughly  natur- 
alized there  can  be  no  doubt.  No  other  phase  of  education  is  more 
completely  democratic  and  American  than  the  kindergarten.  In 
this  respect  the  prophecy  of  the  founder  has  been  fulfilled  that  in 
America,  the  new  world  where  new  life  was  and  is  unfolding,  the 
new  education  of  the  human  race  would  take  firm  root.  In  Ger- 
many, the  geographical  birthplace  of  the  kindergarten,  little  more 
than  the  outer  form  and  the  name  is  discoverable;  the  essence  is 
missing.    The  kindergarten  is  not  at  home  in  Germany. 

The  edict  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  1851  forbidding  the 
establishment  of  kindergai*tens  is  tacit  evidence  that  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  people  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-activity,  free- 
dom, and  respect  for  individuality  was  considered  a  dangerous  foe 
to  the  success  of  military  autocracy.  It  was  charged. at  the  time  that 
the  tendency  of  the  kindergartens  was  toward  atheism  and  revolu-. 
tion,  an  indictment  that  inspired  the  Berlin  comic  paper  to  point  out 
as  objects  of  suspicion  "  those  three-year-old  demagogues  with  their 
iiifiammatory  speeches,  those  red-handed  revolutionists  in  swaddling 
clothes." 

The  contention  of  those  who  desire  to  change  the  name  kinder- 
garten is  that,  since  the  institution  is  truly  Americanized,  the  name 
should  undergo  the  same  process ;  also  that  the  new  name  should  bear 
in  it  the  suggestion  of  organic  relation  with  the  school  system.  But 
the  clumsiness  and  ineptitude  of  the  substitutes  which  have  been 
suggested  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  them  will  be 
adopted. 
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^  Children  garden  "  or  "  child  garden,"  the  literal  equiTalent  is 
English  for  kindergarten,  is  acceptable  in  so  far  as  it  retains  tk 
description  of  the  institution;  but  the  sound  of  it  is  awkward  uimI 
disagreeable  to  the  ear. 

"  Subprimary  "  is  a  term  which  has  been  offered,  and  in  a  few 
systems  adopted,  because  it  is  said  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  red  I 
connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  rest   ot  the  schoA  \ 
organization.    The  objection  to  it  lies  in  its  failure  to  define  the 
essence  of  the  kindergarten;  '^sub"  makes  the  institution  a  mere 
annex  to  the  primary  gi*ades  and  expresses  only  an  external  relation. 

^^  Primary  circle"  has  been  suggested  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  name  emphasizes  the  aloofness  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment from  the  school  as  a  whole,  whereas  primary  circle  is  expres- 
sive of  the  truth  that  the  aims,  principles,  and  ideals  of  the  kinde^ 
garten  are  basic  of  what  is  to  follow  in  child  training.  The  reason 
is  good,  but  the  name  offered  is  not  a  success.  In  school  vemacul&r 
^  primary  *'  is  limited  in  its  meaning,  and  has  become  synonymous 
with  first  grades;  primary  circle,  therefore,  being  narrowly  inte^ 
preted,  would  cause  the  institution  to  be  regarded  as  a  side  issue 
externally  related  to  the  first  gitide. 

^'  Baby  nest "  is  the  designation  chosen  in  place  of  kindergarten 
in  Italy.  The  description  of  the  baby  nests  given  by  Signorina  Amy 
Bernardy  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation leads  to  the  conviction  that,  according  to  the  American 
understanding  of  things,  these  institutions  would  be  classed  as  day 
nui-series. 

A  passing  observation  should  be  given  to  the  *terms  "  school  of 
childhood"  and  "house  of  childhood."  The  former  name  was 
selected  to  designate  the  department  for  the  youngest  children  in 
the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  school  wished  to  be  free  from  the  limitations  which 
would  naturally  be  imposed  upon  the  experiment  if  it  bore  the  name 
kindergarten,  and  from  having  judgments  passed  upon  the  work 
according  to  kindergarten  standards.  The  "  house  of  childhood  ^ 
is  the  name  selected  by  Dr.  Montessori  to  describe  the  type  of  edu- 
cational institution  devised  by  her.  The  classes  were  originally 
established  within  the  tenement  houses  erected  by  an  association  for 
good  building  in  Borne,  and  were  intended  to  provide  for  the  early 
training  of  the  children  of  the  workmen  housed  in  the  tenements. 

Among  the  members  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  it 
is  generaUy  felt  that "  kindergarten  "  should  remain.  No  other  word 
so  aptly  and  euphoniously  describes  the  thing  signified,  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  each  individual  child  is  regarded  as  a  living  organism 
or  plant  whose  inner  nature  is  capable  of  unfolding  its  richness  in 
response  to  a  favorable  environment  and  under  the  gardener's  cai'e. 
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^  n.  KINDERGARTEN  PRACTIC& 

^     Turning  from  the  name  to  the  institution  itself,  it  is  evident  that 
modification  in  practice  is  steadily  proceeding.    Aside  from  the  oft- 
cited  iUumination  coming  from  ^Hhe  light  of  modern  psychology 
_  and  child-study,''  several  factors  are  contributing  to  bring  about 
'  change  of  methods  as  well  as  of  materials.    Among  these  are: 

(1)  The  need  for  giving  to  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  a 
clear  exposition  of  kindergarten  principles  and  methods. 

(2)  The  new  faith  in  democracy,  expressing  itself  educationally 
in  new  faith  in  children's  ability  to  direct  their  own  activities  and 
to  organize  their  own  groups. 

(8)  The  friendly  attitude  toward  experimentation  with  methods 
and  materials,  coupled  with  the  ^^  newly  acquired  devotion  to  the 
checking  of  results." 

(4)  The  increasing  number  of  kindergarten  teachers  who  each 
year  study  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Testing  and  measuring  progress  of  kindergarten  children. — Until 
recently  it  has  been  urged  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  results  of  kindergarten  training  are 
insurmountable,  and  that  the  best  things  that  happen  to  children 
because  of  a  year  or  so  in  kindergarten  can  not  possibly  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  objective  measurement.  In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bagley,  in  his  introduction  to  The  Kindergarten  in  Japan,'  points 
out  that,  while  the  ultimate  effects  of  certain  educational  doctrines 
may  be  difficult  to  predict  and  the  immediate  effects  difficult  to  de- 
termine and  evaluate,  ^Hhese  are  assumptions  neither  to  be  made 
lightly  nor  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  mental  inertia.  The  very 
difficulty  should  rather  be  a  spur  to  the  devising  of  means  toward 
accurate  prediction,  exact  measurement,  and  just  evaluation.** 

In  response  to  the  spur  prick,  a  beginning  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  of  a  valuable  type  of  work.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Alma  L.  Binzel,  of  Minneapolis,  who  devised  a  tentative  set  of 
tests  of  children's  abilities,  a  group  of  experienced  kindergartners 
undertook  to  give  the  tests  and  record  the  results  after  a  uniform 
manner.  Certain  typical  kindergarten  activities  were  selected,  ap- 
propriate tests  for  their  measurement  were  determined,  and  groups 
of  children  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and  again  toward  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  The  progress  in  ability  was  recorded  on  a  card 
devised  for  the  purpose,  and  a  summing  up  of  the  findings  was  made 
by  Miss  Binzel. 

The  activities  selected  for  the  project  were  those  expressive  of  the 
following  forms  of  ability :  Physical  control ;  language,  as  to  range 
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of  vocabulary  and  ability  in  oral  composition;  musical  expresskx 
and  recognition;  constructive  ability  as  shown  in  both  temponir 
and  permanent  constructions ;  skill  in  graphic  presentation ;  scientific 
aptitude  as  indicated  by  identifying  objects,  answering  questions  e 
to  use  and  source  of  materials  and  as  to  processes ;  and  mathematicil 
aptitude  as  shown  by  using  number,  counting,  and  recognizing  num- 
ber groups. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Miss  Binzel  that,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  the 
results  of  the  preliminary  testing  justify  the  continuance  tnd 
expansion  of  the  work ;  that  in  due  course  of  time  it  will  be  possibk 
to  arrange  scales  of  kindergarten  work  just  as  spelling,  handwriting, 
arithmetic,  and  composition  scales  have  been  devised  for  grade  work; 
that  ultimately,  norms  will  come  into  existence  that  will  be  valid  in 
the  measurement  of  progress  due  to  kindergarten  education;  and 
that  while  growth  in  certain  qualities  of  character  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  quantitative  expression,  it  is  legitimate  to  draw  infer- 
ences as  to  developing  personality  from  the  scientific  data  famished 
bv  the  tests. 

Waste  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school, — Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  undertaken  by  the  committee  on  minimum 
essentials  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  subject  of  what 
and  how  much  of  the  kindergarten's  contributions  to  the  child^ 

development  are  utilized  in  his  subsequent  school  years.  The  report* 
made  by  the  committee  chairman.  Miss  Annie  Moore,  treats  of  inves- 
tigations made  in  the  field  of  arithmetical  concepts,  of  literature, 
and  of  the  use  of  free  oral  expression  in  first  grade. 

A  series  of  tests  in  fundamental  arithmetical  concepts  was  used  to 
measure  the  abilities  of  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten  children 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  children  entering  first  grade  after  t 
year  of  kindegarten  training  are  stronger  in  arithmetical  concq)tB 
than  children  with  no  kindergarten  training;  also,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  ability  to  learn,  whether  it  is  due  to  difference  in  age. 
The  tests  were  applied  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  initial 
ability,  and  again  at  the  close  for  amount  of  improvement. 

The  score  showed  that  the  kindergarten  children  made  a  higher 
record  of  points  in  both  tests.  The  rate  of  improvement  was  about 
tlie  same  in  both  kindergarten  and  nonkindergarten  children.  The 
time  required  by  the  nonkindergarten  group  was  less  in  the  first  test; 
in  the  second  test  the  time  required  was  the  same  for  both  groups.  In 
regard  to  age,  the  results  indicated  that  the  kindergarten  pupils,  even 
though  slightly  younger  than  the  nonkindergarten  pupils,  made 
higher  scores  in  points. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  literature  used  in  kindergartens  and 
first  grades  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  duplica- 

1  Proceedings  of  the  International  Kindergarten  UnkMi,  1917. 
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-^tion  occurring  and  the  degree  of  progression  secured  in  the  subject. 
EThe  results  of  the  study  show,  among  other  features,  that  kindergar- 
J  ten  and  first-grade  teachers  are  quite  at  one  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
^nursery  rhymes;  that  in  the  selection  of  literature,  first-grade  teach- 
rers  in  general  choose  whatever  gives  the  best  material  for  teaching 
r  reading,  thus  subordinating  literary  values  to  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing beginning  reading;  and  that  in  some  instances  kindergarten 
:  teachers  send  forward  to  the  first-grade  teachers  a  list  of  stories  that 
:  have  been  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  free  oral  expression  in  the  first  grade  was 
based  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  fact  that ''  normal  children 
make  remarkable  progress  in  the  mastery  of  their  motlier  tongue  dur- 
ing the  preschool  period,  and  that  this  mastery  is  attained  through 
the  abundant  and  free  use  of  speech  in  purposeful  and  significant 
ways.''  Increased  language  ability  among  kindergarten  trained  chil- 
dren is  a  recognized  result,  due  to  the  freedom  permitted  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  encouragement  of  conversation  about  objects  and 
experiences  of  immediate  and  personal  interest.  Similar  opportuni- 
ties for  free,  natural,  oral  expression  are  advocated  for  primary 
grades  by  numbers  of  schoolmen ;  but  that  theory  is  ahead  of  practice 
in  this  respect  is  made  apparent  by  the  results  of  the  study ;  for  the 
tendency  is  clearly  toward  silence  on  the  part  of  the  children  in 
primary  grades,  a  condition  which  prohibits  their  learning  how  to 
use  English  fluently,  intelligently,  and  correctly,  as  far  as  school 
experience  is  concerned. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  kindergarten. — For  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  better  understanding  of  kindergarten  aims  and  methods 
by  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  and  providing  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  many  kindergarten  teachers  who  have  to  work 
without  a  supervisor's  assistance,  a  group  of  kindergartners  has  un- 
dertaken to  formulate  the  kindergarten  curriculum  and  the  standards 
involved  therein.  The  need  for  a  sane  presentation  of  a  sane  cur- 
riculum in  published  form  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  strange, 
extravagant  practices  are  being  introduced  here  and  there  under  the 
name  of  "experimentation."  Clear  ideas  as  to  essentials  are  evi- 
dently necessary  to  enable  the  "  experimenters  "  to  discriminate  be- 
tween freakish  novelty  and  that  which  is  validly  original. 

In  preparing  their  formulation  the  committee  of  kindergartners 
have  treated  the  curriculum  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  content  or  sub- 
ject matter  and  forms  of  expression  or  activities.  The  terms  "  oral 
expression,"  "manual  activities,"  ** drawing,"  "physical  training,** 
"  nature  study,"  and  "  music  "  have  been  adopted  so  as  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  in  formulations  of  primary-grade  curricula. 
The  various  divisions  of  the  subject  are  discussed  as  to:  Aims, 
general  and  specific;  subject  matter;  methods;  attainments.    In  the 
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se(!tion  devoted  to  language,  wrong  as  well  as  right  methods  ni  of 
illustrated  in  order  to  throw  into  relief  some  faults  c<MnmoDl}|  65' 
committed.^  I  0' 

RemUa  of  experiments  with  self-organized  groups. — As  evideDctl 
of  the  new  faith  in  children's  ability  to  initiate  and  direct  their  oni  c 
play  and  work  activities,  various  forms  of  experimentation  are  ii  I  i 
progress.    Those  in  charge  of  these  experiments  undertook  the  woil  \ 
firmly  believing  that  self -activity  means  what  it  says;  that  the  spofi- 
taneous  play  of  children  is  educative;  that  children  are  rich  in  pur- 
poses at  present  and  are  not  merely  potentialities ;  that  they  should 
live  in  the  present  up  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  that  they  should 
be  measured  by  their  intelligent  cooperation,  their  ability  to  initiate 
and  control  situations,  and  their  power  of  self-control;  that  in 
groups  organized  by  the  teacher  the  leadership  is   one-sided,  the 
adjustments  are  made  by  the  teacher,  the  plans  and  problems  are 
set  by  her,  and  opportunities  for  experimentation  or  invention  are  . 
meager.  \ 

While  no  scientific  report  on  the  experiments  is  as  yet  forthcoming,  l 
some  conclusions  appear  in  a  report  presented  at  the  International  ; 
Kindergarten  Union  convention  (1917),  by  Miss  Faye  Henley.  Miss 
Henley  points  out  that  a  ^^spontaneous  group "  is  a  free  organization 
in  regard  to  numbers.  Sometimes  one  child  will  work  alone;  s<Hne- 
tinios  groups  of  two  or  three  will  work  together;  and  sometimes  the 
entire  group  is  included.  An  ^^  organized  group  "  is  one  organized 
by  the  teacher  and  held  together  by  her. 

The  conclusions  reached  so  far  are: 

(1)  That  the  spontaneous  or  s^'lf -organized  group  provides  for 
the  practice  of  democratic  principles;  that  the  children  make  their 
own  social  adjustments  and  find  opportunity  for  leadership,  initia- 
tive, and  experiment 

(2)  That  the  limitations  in  self -organized  group  work  are  that 
some  children  merely  repeat  what  pleases  them,  without  progressing; 
some  children  do  what  is  easiest  for  them;  some  become  capricious 
and  even  lawless. 

(3)  The  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  organization  thus  becomes  clear. 
She  must  keep  the  balance,  help  to  improve  standards,  be  ready  to 
give  expert  advice,  stimulate  lagging  interest  by  bringing  in  new 
aims  or  new  use  of  materials. 

III.  SURVEY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTENS  OF  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Of  recent  years  a  number  of  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  school 
systems  of  various  cities,  and  the  kindergartens,  being  included, 
have  come  in  for  their  share  of  comment;  but  to  the  kindergartens 

<  The  report  will  be  published  shortly  as  a  bolletlii  of  the  Bqimii  of 
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^f  Bichmond,  Ind.,  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  surveyed  as  a 
f  stem  of  kindergailens,  and  by  a  kindergartner,  Miss  Alice  Temple, 
»f  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
■ — :  The  survey  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  closer  co- 
=^>rdination  between  the  kindergartens  and  the  grades.  The  report* 
Kits  a  most  valuable  document  containing  excellent  suggestions  for 
:sgroups  of  kindergartners  who  may  wish  to  conduct  a  survey  of  their 
sown  kindergartens. 

2.     In  carrying  on  the  investigation  Miss  Temple  visited  each  of  the 
neight  kindergartens  twice^  and  visited  the  first-grade  classes;  held 
a  conferences  with  the  teachers  both  as  groups  and  as  individuals; 
I  examined  the  course  of  study  for  kindergartens  printed  in  the  super- 
[:  intendent's  report  for  1912;  studied  information  supplied  by  the 
e  superintendent;  and  examined  the  written  answers  to  questions  con- 
^  tributed  by  kindergarten  teachers  and  first-grade  teachers, 
r        The  report  is  organized  under  the  following  sections :  The  kinder- 
gartens; the  room  equipment;  the  teachers;  the  relation  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade;  and  the  curriculum  and  methods 
of  the  kindergarten. 

In  regard  to  the  kindergartens,  Miss  Temple  found  the  prevailing 
social  atmosphere  wholesome  and  the  relations  between  children  and 
teachers  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  in  some  of  the  classes  the 
children  have  been  trained  to  respond  automatically  to  a  series  of 
piano  signals  and  to  certain  artificial  devices  for  securing  attention. 
This  method  tends  to  produce  dependence  upon  particular  forms  of 
guidance  rather  than  intelligent  self-control. 

Commenting  upon  the  room  equipment,  the  report  reconmienda 
more  growing  plants  and  some  form  of  animal  life.  Of  the  materials 
for  play  and  handwork,  the  criticism  is  that  they  arc  inadequate. 
The  kindergartens  are  supplied  with  the  "traditional"  materials. 
It  is  recommended  that  larger  blocks,  together  with  boards  of  vary- 
ing lengths,  be  added  to  the  equipment,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  make  buildings  and  furniture  for  their  own  play  use.  A 
**  kinderhaus  "  or  five- fold  screen  to  inclose  a  space  for  a  playhouse 
is  also  recommended. 

According  to  present-day  theory,  materials  are  primarily  valued 
as  means  through  which  children  may  give  expression  to  their  ideas 
and  carry  out  their  play  purposes.  This  means  that  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional materials  may  be  discarded  and  more  adequate  ones  used. 
Among  these  more  adequate  supplies  are  large-sized  and  heavy  papers 
for  construction  work ;  soft  wood  cut  in  blocks  and  boards,  together 
with  hammers  and  nails  for  construction;  easily  handled  textile  ma- 
terials for  weaving;  and  materials  for  simple  and  crude  dolls'  clothes. 

*  Supplementmry  educational  BioDograph  of  the  School  ReTlew  and  Elemeotary  School 
Joarnal,  Vol.  I»  No.  6, 
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Small  toy  animals,  small  dolls,  toy  utensils,  and  dishes  to  use  in  cat^  inc 
nection  with  building  plays  are  recommended.     .  \i^ 

In  respect  to  the  teachers  and  their  needs,  it  is  recommended  iM  jye 
a  well-trained  and  thoroughly  efficient  supervisor  of  tdndergtrtal 
and  primr.ry  grades  be  secured;  that  the  kindergartners  be  enooiri  d 
aged  to  attend  summer  sessions  and  pursue  further  study  in  kiiidff- 1  n 
garten  education ;  and  that  a  more  profitable  use  be  made  of  tk ;  i 
afternoon  hours  of  the  kindergartners.    It  is  pointed  out  that  die 
constructive  movement  within  the  kindergarten  durin^jr  the  ptflt  10 
or  15  years  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  that  kindergartners  should 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  further  study  at  one  of  the  prograflnn 
normal  schools  or  universities  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  beflt 
developments  in  kindergarten  practice. 

Tlie  need  for  the  continuity  between  the  work  of  the  IdndergartMi 
and  that  of  the  first  grade  is  apparent.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  work  out  a  kindergarten-primary  curricu-  I 
luin  which  shall  provide  for  continuity  in  each  of  the  subjects  com-  \ 
mon  to  both:  Community  life,  industrial  and  fine  arts,  language,  l 
music,  physical  education,  nature  study,  number  work.  ^ 

A  number  of  first-grade  teachers,  while  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kindergarten-trained  children  in  many  direddoDS, 
find  them  too  dependent  on  the  teacher^s  help  in  handwork.  If 
kindergarten  teachers  would  plan  simpler  forms  of  handwork  and  be 
satisfied  with  cruder  products,  they  would  be  able  to  develop  in  the 
children  a  desirable  degree  of  independence.  . 

The  criticism  by  the  grade  teachers  that  kindergarten  children  | 
want  to  talk  and  play  instead  of  work  is  a  criticism  of  the  first  grade 
rather  than  of  the  kindergarten.  Two  reasons  for  this  so-called  rest- 
lessness are  that  the  seat  work  in  the  first  grade  does  not  call  forth 
the  thought  or  the  effort  of  which  six-year  olds  are  capable,  and  that 
not  enough  time  is  allowed  for  active  play. 

Commenting  upon  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, Miss  Temple  points  out  that  too  great  quantity  and  variety 
of  intellectual  material  was  introduced  within  a  given  period  of 
time,  and  the  subject  matter  was  unwisely  utilized  to  present  ide^is 
and  ideals  which  belong  not  to  the  kindergarten  but  to  a  later  stag? 
of  development. 

She  criticizes  as  devoid  of  real  thought  on  the  part' of  the  children 
lessons  which  begin  with  a  series  of  exercises  dictated  by  the  teacher 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  children  take  some  simple  blocks  from 
a  box,  and  are  continued  by  directions  as  to  certain  moves  with  the 
blocks,  and  are  finished  by  returning  the  blocks  to  the  boxes  in  an 
exact  manner.  The  definition  of  a  right  or  wrong  result  in  such  a 
lesson  is  not  determined  by  the  fitness  of  the  object  made  for  the 
use  of  it,  but  whether  or  not  it  duplicates  the  form  made  by  the 
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%cher.    It  is  pointed  out  that  a  chance  should  be  given  for  testing 
le  efficiency  of  the  objects  constructed  and  that  a  motive  beyond  a 

lire  to  please  the  teacher  should  be  given  to  children's  work, 
i'  .The  report  goes  on  to  deal  with  each  form  of  activity  in  the  kin- 
^^iiergai-ten,  drawing,  language  and  literatui*e,  plays  and  games,  and 
u^iiusic,  in  every  case  offering  constructive  and  stimulating  suggestions 
aror  the  improvement  of  subject  matter  and  methods. 
*T    The  spirit  in  which  the  Richmond  survey  was  undertaken,  the 
-  ihriendly  cooperation  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  the  carefully  pre- 
aipared  report,  with  its  thoroughly  practical  and  constructive  recom- 
snendations,  all  unite  to  commend  not  only  this  particular  piece  of 
Dmrork,  but  also  this  type  of  work  as  worthy  of  l>eing  widely  applied  to 
kindergarten  sjrstems. 

^IV.   RECBNT  PUBUCATIONS  PERTAINING   TO   THE   EDUCATION 

OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

**  PLAT    MFE    IN    THE    FIRST    EIGHT    TEARS.*  ^ 

Miss  Palmer  has  carefully  listed  games  and  plays  that  are  types 
of  those  best  suited  to  the  gradually  developing  powers  of  typical 
children  of  the  ages  from  1  to  8  years.  Even  a  casual  reader  can  not 
fail  to  get  from  these  lists  and  explanatory  descriptions  a  logical 
idea  of  the  mental  unfolcfing  of  the  small  child  and  the  reaction  he 
requires  from  his  environment  to  further  his  growth  into  a  well- 
balanced,  useful  citizen  of  high  ideals. 

The  book  is  neither  technical  in  phraseology  nor  difficult  in  style 
and  is  so  definite  in  its  portrayal  of  the  type  of  games  needed  by  the 
child  at  various  stages  in  his  development  that  it  should  be  of  great 
value,  not  only  to  the  trained  teacher,  but  to  the  parent  or  nurse  or 
social  worker  who  has  the  supervision  of  small  children. 

"primary  handwork"  and  "illustrative  handwork."* 

The  worth  of  the  first-named  book  lies  in  the  value-standard  it  sets. 
It  does  not  view  the  primary  currisulum  as  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  the  child  more  or  less  painfully  in 
preparation  for  the  next  higher  grade;  it  sees  each  period  of  the 
child's  development  as  a  time  seething  with  childish  interests  and 
enthusiasms  which,  rightly  used,  make  of  each  school  year  a  triumph 
of  achievement,  development,  and  happiness.  The  problems  of  con- 
struction are  approached  from  the  child's  point  of  view  and  interest. 
The  standard  of  the  work  is  measured  by  the  child's  ability  to  do  and 
think.  The  child's  growth  is  shown  by  his  increased  ability  to  judge 
his  efforts  and  intelligently  measure  his  successes.  This  produces 
what  Dr.  Dewey  calls  a  "  child  who  has  something  to  say  rather  than 

1  Bj  Luella  A.  Talmer.  *  By  Kila  Victoria  I>obba. 
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having  to  say  something.^'    Miss  Dobbs  shows  clearly  the  waji 
Avhich  the  artificial  gulf  between  the  kindergarten   and  the  p&l  '^ 
mary  grades  can  be  made  to  disappear.  I    ^v 

In  the  second-named  book  are  offered  practical  working  outliie' 
upon  which  the  teacher  may  build.  The  object  of  the  book  is  ti 
prove  by  means  of  work  already  tried  in  actual  schools: 

1.  That  iUustrative  liandwoii[  can  be  used  profitably  as  a  method  of  Mr 
by  giving  the  children  something  to  do  which  they  will  wish  to  do,  but  vIM 
can  not  be  done  successfully  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  8id)jett{ 
matter   to  be   studied. 

2.  That  illustrative  handwork  can  be  used  profitably  as  a  method  redtitiia^ 
by  requiring  the  children  to  make  something  which  they  can  not  make  sofcca- 
f ully  unless  they  have  gained  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  subject  which  Im 
been  studied. 

3.  That  work  of  this  kind  not  only  has  a  place  as  a  regular  form  of  stody 
and  recitation,  but  that  it  can  be  done  without  exceeding  the  limit  of  tine 
allotted  to  the  subject. 

4.  That  the  equipment  and  materials  are  easily  obtainable  in  any  sdiool      1 

5.  That  work  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  on  In  the  regular  claseroom.  \ 

6.  That  such  methods  may  be  used  by  teachers  who  hkye  not  been  trained  ii  j 
the  manual  arta 

^A  COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS  IK  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.'^  ^ 

Miss  Bankin,  a  trained  kindergartner,  has  brought  her  knowledge 
of  child  psychology  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  actual  contact 
with  many  children  to  the  problem  of  making  a  year's  course  of  Sun- 
day-school lessons  that  will  make  for  a  better  feeling,  thinkings  and 
doing  in  the  life  of  the  little  child,  and  that  will  also  be  quite  sim-  I 
ply  and  definitely  stated,  so  that  the  average  untrained  Sunday- 
school  teacher  may  use  them  literally  as  the  supporting  framework 
for  her  work. 

"the  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts.''* 

The  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  carries  from  cover  to  cover  a 
plea  for  a  wider  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  t  achers  of  every  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  and  a  greater  insight  into  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  little  children.  The  book  is  of  particular  value  to  the 
recently  graduated  kindergaiien  student  who  has  had  a  limited  op- 
portunity for  actual  teaching  experience,  and  to  the  teacher  who 
emphasizes  organized  group  work  in  her  school. 

bulletins  NOS.  1,  2,  3,  4,  AND  5  :  BUREAU  OF  SDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

To  quote  from  the  preface  in  one  of  the  bulletins: 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  is  made  up  of  a  gronp  of  peraons 
wiio  are  engaged  in  first-iiand  efforts  for  improving  the  education  of  ehUdren, 
and  who  have  all  shared  in  the  general  movement  that  has  brought  about  a 

- — ■ .      _  _      _  

>Bj  Marj  Ererett  Rankin.  'By  Qimee  Fal 
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tiUiore  scientific  study  of  thein.    They  feel  that  tlie  development  of  some  more 
^    comprehensive  plans  of  utilizing  the  results  of  the  recent  interest  in  "free 
''education"  is  the  next  step,  and  that  it  depends  essentially  upon  securing  a 
closer  cooi>eration  among  experimenters. 

'  ^  The  bureau  aims  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  giving  support  to 
^  present  experiments,  by  initiating  new  experiments,  by  collecting 
^  and  making  available  for  public  use  information  about  the  whole 
■i  field  of  experiments  in  education,  and  by  hastening  the  introduction 
''  of  newly  acquired  methods  through  actual  teaching  experiments. 

The  first  bulletin  is  entitled  "Playthings";  the  second  is  a  study 

of  Animal  Families  in  Schools;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bulletins 
J  describe  the  kind  of  work  being  done  at  The  Play  School,  by  Caro- 
'.     line  Pratt;  at  The  Gregory  School,  by  Margaret  Naumburg;  at 

Teachers  College  Playgroimd,  by  Maiy  Rankin;  at  The  Home 
'     School,  by  Mattie  Bates;  and  at  "Stony  Ford  School,''  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

"  SELECTED   LIST  OF   STORIES.** 

The  literature  committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
has  published  an  excellent  list  of  stories  to  tell  to  children  in  kinder- 
garten, first,  and  second  grades.  In  presenting  the  list  the  committee 
point  out  that  extended  lists  prepared  by  libraries  and  other  com- 
pilers are  easily  obtained;  and  for  that  reason  it  was  thought  best 
to  confine  the  committee's  endeavors  to  the  preparation  of  a  limited 
list  of  stories  of  distinctly  literary  quality,  each  story  having  a 
proved  value  and  interest  for  children. 

With  the  title  of  each  story  are  listed  several  books  in  which 
diflferent  versions  may  be  found. 

V.  KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION. 

The  excellent  mandatory-on-petition  law  has  yielded  such  good 
results  during  the  past  five  years  in  California  that  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  have  been  stimulated  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  similar 
law  in  other  States.  Their  efforts  have  been  sua^essful  in  Maine, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Texas. 

In  Maine  the  superintending  school  committees  are  required  upon 
the  filing  of  a  petition  coming  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  30 
or  more  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age,  living  within  a  mile 
of  a  public  elementary  school,  to  maintain  a  kindergarten  as  a  part 
of  the  common-school  course,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  city 
or  town.  The  kindergarten  may  be  discontinued  if  the  daily  average 
attendance  falls  below  15  children.  In  respect  to  kindergarten 
teachers  the  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in 
any  kindergarten  who  has  not  completed  at  least  a  two-years'  course 
in  training  and  received  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  a  recognised 
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kindergarten  training  school,  approved  by  the  State  superintendeot 
of  schools.  I 

In  Oregon  the  peculiar  provision  of  the  kindergarten  bill  is  tkil 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Portland.  1 
the  law  stipulating  that  not  more  than  five  and  not  less  than  tliree  I 
kindergartens  must  be  installed  during  the  year.  I 

The  law  of  Tennessee  is  a  permissive  one — that  is,  cities  and  towib  ' 
may  establish  kindergartens,  but  must  support  them  by  means  of 
local  taxation. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  enactment  provides  that  the 
kindergarten  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  system  and  be  supported 
jast  as  the  primary  and  upper  grades  are  supported. 

The  Texas  law  is  similar  to  that  of  Maine.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  campaign  was  the  hearty  support  given  to  the  measure  by  the 
ollicers  of  the  State  department  of  education.  EmphasLs  also  was 
placed  upon  adequate  provisions  for  well-trained  kindergarten 
teachers. 

In  a  number  of  other  States  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  other  women's  organizations  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  State  campaigns  for  more  public-school 
kindergartens. 

Xew  kindergarten  training  schools. — Closely  connected  with  the 
legislative  successes  in  Texas  and  in  California  is  the  announcement 
of  the  opening  of  three  new  kindergarten  training  schools.  The 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex.,  has  organized  a  depart- 
ment of  kindergarten  education,  with  Miss  Mabel  Osgood,  formerly 
of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  in  charge;  and  in  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex.,  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment is  being  incorporated.  Miss  Grace  Fulmer  has  opened  a  school 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Children's  classes  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
work  and  a  department  of  kindergarten  and  .primary  education  for 
young  women  are  included.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  open-air  work. 

A  two-year  kindergarten  training  course  was  organized  in  1916 
in  the  State  normal  school,  at  Tempc,  Ariz. ;  a  training  class,  under 
the  direction  of  Mi.ss  Laura  Fisher,  was  opened  in  Boston,  the  same 
year;  and  Miss  Laura  Cushman  organized  a  training  school  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

Kindergarten  departments  are  also  being  instituted  in  connection 
witli  the  schools  of  education  in  the  Univei*sity  of  Nebraska,  at 
LiiH'oln,  and  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia. 

Appropriation  for  kindergarten  education. — By  no  means  the  least 
significant  event  of  the  past  year  is  the  appropriation  granted  by 
Congress  whereby  Federal  support  has  become  available  for  the  im- 
portant field  of  kindergarten  promotion  and  practice.  Two  special- 
ist.s  in  kindergarten  education  constitute  the  staflF  for  the  present. 
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Progress  in  home  economics  education  has  been  marked  in  recent 
years.  To  the  normal  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
offering  courses,  the  extension  of  systematic  training  in  home  making 
into  the  lower  grades,  the  establishment  of  new  courses  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  the  more  adequate  support  of  departments  previously 
organized  has  come  increased  impetus  due  to  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation and  to  the  recognition  by  war  committees  of  their  need  of 
specially  trained  home  economics  women. 

Knowledge  of  the  importance  of  training  in  household  arts  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  United  States. 

Queen  Mary,  of  Great  Britain,  issued  an  appeal  to  English  teachers 
to  take  up  the  study  of  home  economics  since  the  demands  for  teaclier^ 
of  "  domestic  subjects  "  was  so  much  greater  than  the  supply.  She 
emphasized  the  increased  need  of  these  teachei^  for  the  period  of 
readjustment  after  the  war. 

A  leading  English  educator  states : 

In  view  of  the  development  of  domestic  training  wbicti  may  be  anticipated 
both  in  elementary  and  technical  schools  after  the  war,  in  the  interests  of 
national  health  and  national  economy,  tltere  is  reason  to  think  that,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  surplus  of  teachers,  there  Is  more  likely  to  be  a  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  which  must 
arise. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bombay  provincial  advisory  committee,  in  re- 
questing information  from  America,  states  that  "  there  is  a  growing 
desire  here  to  establish  good  schools  for  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  and  household  arts." 

From  New  Zealand  come  requests  for  the  names  of  home  economics 
women  who  can  be  secured  to  organize  and  administer  the  home  eco- 
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noniics  instruction  of  that  country,  thus  exhibiting  an  inci*eased  p4] 
lie  interest  in  this  type  of  school  work. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  questions  as  to  the  organization  of  instructiou 
"  maternal  schools "  for  young  girls,  stating  that  it  has  been  pi 
posed  to  enact  a  law  establishing  these  in  that  Kepublic. 

One  of  the  leading  normal  school  men  of  Japan  visited  the  \mt\ 
economics  department  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  tfe 
country  because  of  interest  in  home  making  as  a  subject  to  be  tau^j 
in  the  schools  of  that  country. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  can  not  accommodate  all  whol 
wish  to  come  to  Macdonald  Institute  for  home  economics  training,! 
and  many  desire  home  economics  training  who  can  not  be  sparal 
from  home.  The  college,  therefore,  is  extending  the  usefulness  of 
Macdonald  Institute  by  opening  branches  here  and  there  in  such  com- 
munities as  are  willing  and  able  to  cooperate. 

Several  of  the  missionary  boards  ai*e  asking  for  domestic  science 
teachers  in  various  countries,  among  them  China.  One  call  has  just ' 
come  from  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  67  Bible  House, 
New  York  City,  for  a  domestic  science  teacher  in  the  school  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Shanghai,  China.  An  opportunity  is  presented  not  onlj  to 
teach  domestic  science  to  Chinese  girls,  but  to  train  Chinese  young 
women  as  teachers  of  domestic  science,  so  that  they  will  go  out  into 
the  public  schools. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  war  conditions.  The  substitution  of  Eed  Cross  and  relief 
sewing  for  the  usual  projects  of  prewar  times  has  so  greatly  improved 
teaching  in  textiles  and  clothing  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
there  will  be  a  reversion  to  the  older  type  of  projects  after  the  close 
of  the  war  period. 

It  has  been  possible  to  teach  the  effective  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  to  increase  speed  greatly,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  in  sewing  classes; 
to  place  responsibility  upon  children  not  heretofore  considered  ma- 
ture enough  to  take  any  initiative,  and  to  maintain  interest  in  class 
work  independent  of  personal  possession  of  articles  worked  upon. 

The  sewing  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  made  250,000 
garments  for  Red  Cross  and  relief  work  in  the  winter  of  1917-18, 
and  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States  the  production  was  in  almost 
like  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  attendance. 

The  exhibition  of  children's  ability  in  these  lines  is  resulting  in 
an  entire  change  of  course  of  study.  More  work  of  commercial  value 
will  hereafter  be  done;  more  speed  will  be  attained;  and  more  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  good  taste,  good  hygiene,  and  good  economics 
will  be  taught. 

The  modifications  in  food  courses  have  not  been  so  readily  adopted* 
This  has  been  due  to  many  complicating  factors.  Equipment  now  in 
use  has  been  of  a  kind  not  easily  adapted  to  new  laboratory  practices ; 
cooperation  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  school  lunches  has 
not  always  been  secured;  there  has  been  difficulty  in  articulating 
r,v.*hool  work  with  the  home  life  of  the  child,  so  that  when  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  food  supplies  from  the  home  and  return  the  cooked 
product  to  the  home,  parental  approval  has  been  withheld. 

The  changes  in  food  courses  have  usually  been  along  the  lines  of 
teaching  the  use  of  food  conservation  recipes,  and  explaining  to  the 
children  the  meaning  of  food  conservation  rules.  Many  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  have  gathered  the  mothers  into  regular  classes  and 
instructed  them  in  food  preservation  and  food  conservation.  The 
following  material  has  been  gathered  by  a  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics : 

1.  In  one  of  the  large  private  schools  in  St.  Louis  aU  advanced  work  for  the 
older  girls  consists  of  lied  Cross  work  in  dietetics  and  the  girls  take  the  Gov- 
ernment examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

2.  At  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School  the  following  report  is  given 
of  the  work  in  the  school : 

Substitution  of  entire  wheat,  bran,  graham,  cornmeal,  and  rye  wherever  it  is 
possible  in  quick  and  yeast  breads,  gingerbread,  and  inexpensive  cakes. 

Substitution  of  oleomargarine,  muzola,  salt  pork  for  butter,  and  effort  made 
to  use  as  little  as  possible.  Substitution  of  leguminous  vegetables,  nuts,  cheese, 
and  fish  for  meats. 

No  meat  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  served  In  our  lunch  room.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  all  desserts  requiring  sugar  have  been  replaced  by  fruit  salads, 
plain  fruit,  dried  fruit  dishes,  cakes  and  puddings  sweetened  with  molasses  and 
sirups. 

Substitution  of  molasses  and  sirups  for  white  sugar  In  all  desserts  possible. 

Much  more  drill  and  intructlon  In  use  of  substitutes  and  balanced  menus 
tlian  before. 

3.  The  School  of  Domestic  Science  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation In  Boston  reiwrts  the  following  changes  In  the  work : 

The  regular  textbook,  "  Menus  and  Recipes  for  Fifty,"  is  not  used  except 
for  meats  and  vegetables.  New  recipes  are  being  worked  out  to  meet  the 
Government  requirements.  As  In  all  other  places,  they  are  emphasizing  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  meats,  sugar,  wheat,  animal  fats,  etc.  At  their 
breakfast,  which  Is  prepared  by  the  students  in  the  domestic  science  class  for 
their  family  of  50,  their  main  course  has  been  omitted  in  order  to  meet  the 
situation. 

4.  At  the  Practical  Arts  School  In  Boston,  which  Is  an  entirely  different  type 
of  school,  the  following  summary  of  work  Is  given : 

We  plan  first  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  our  former  course  of  study, 
believing  that  In  an  educational  Institution  the  pupils  must  stiU  be  taught  the 
underlying  principles  of  cookery. 

Second,  we  do  this,  however,  by  using  for  the  illustrations  of  those  principles, 
r^  far  as  ix)8slble,  the  foods  recommended  as  substitutes  by  our  food  adminis- 
trator; for  example,  vegetable  oils  In  place  of  animal  oils;  rye  and  other  dark 
liours  In  place  of  wheat. 

Third,  to  keep  closely  In  touch  with  the  food  situation  as  to  supply  prices  and 
to  use  these  topics  in  our  feed  study  and  dietetics  classes.    To  emphasize  the 
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need  of  conservation  along  the  lines  of  time,  energy,  health,  fu^  and  dotbing. 
as  well  as  in  foodstuff^  To  keep  the  prices  In  onr  Inncb  room  at  the  lowes 
possible  level  for  obvions  reasons.  So  far  there  has  been  practically  do  incRis 
over  former  prices  except  in  the  case  of  rolls  or  muffins,  and  butter. 

To  observe  carefully  the  meatless  and  wheatless  days  advocated  by  tlie 
Government.  To  serve  little  calce,  no  frostlngs,  few  sweet  puddipga,  elc,  and 
to  omit  extra  sweetening  wherever  possible. 

To  encourage  our  pupils  to  give  their  time  freely  outside  of  school  to  pa- 
triotic enterprise.  To  this  end  they  assist  every  day  in  tlie  Liberty  Bread  Sbod 
Food  Facts  Bureau,  and  our  own  relief  work. 

In  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  they  are  preparing  nearly  100  quarts  ot 
corn  chowder,  which  they  are  selling  to  the  pupils  at  11  cents  a  quart.  This  is 
taken  into  the  home  with  the  card  stating  the  food  value  of  the  dish,  to  make 
the  parents  realise  that  the  soliool  is  trying  to  give  the  girls  practical  work 
which  should  be  of  real  value  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Vocational  School  for  Girls  in  Brookline  submits  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  work  being  done  in  regard  to  changes  in  food 
courses: 

The  work  has  been  subject  to  change  without  notice  almost,  as  various  needs 
have  seemed  to  rise.  We  have  worke<i  with  com  meal  and  other  com  products, 
with  rye  and  rice  and  oatmeal,  with  substitutes  for  sugar  even  before  the  acutt 
need  was  thrust  upon  us  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sugar.  We  have 
worked  upon  the  substitute  swi»ets  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
done,  both  booause  of  the  needs  for  supplying  to  our  own  pupils  legitimate  and 
desiretl  sweets,  to  lessen,  if  i>ossible,  the  use  of  those"  not  allowable;  and  slm 
because  the  girls  have  wished  to  pack  boxes  for  their  brothers  and  friends  in 
France  and  to  aid  school  sales  for  war  causes.  We  are  teaching  the  use  of  sub- 
stitute fats,  and  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  fat  in  cookery,  of  course!  We 
are  laying  stress  upon  the  various  winter  vegetables  as  savers  of  other  foods 
and  uiH>n  the  use  of  fruits  and  ways  in  which  the  canned  foods  may  be  well 
prepared  and  served. 

Some  teachers  of  food  classes  have  been  able  to  establish  coopera- 
tion enterpiises.  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  there  were  20,000  quarts  of  cur- 
rants offered  the  schools.  This  was  made  into  jelly  to  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Containers  were  needed  and  the  milk  men  left  slips  at 
all  houses  on  their  routes  tliat  they  would  collect  and  take  to  the 
school  all  containers  contributed.  A  local  refinery  gave  600  pounds 
of  sugar.    Local  ladies  did  the  work,  both  learning  and  doing. 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  changes  in  method  and  spirit 
that  have  developed  among  home  economics  teachers,  pupils,  and 
mothers  as  a  result  of  necessary  modifications  of  cooking  practice-s. 

The  important  developments  in  home  economics  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Ohio  have  been  through  the  school  lunch  work, 
(v^pcH-ially  in  rural  and  village  schools,  and  with  girls'  home  making 
clubs. 

Xoi-th  Carolina  reports  "many  schools  are  adding  departments  of 
home  economics."' 

Home  economics  is  rapidly  introduced  into  the  high  schools  in 
AVasliington.  A  State  law  j)rovides  that  either  home  economics  or 
agiiculture  shall  be  taught  in  all  eighth  grade  classes. 
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The  State  ol  Florida  efipeciallj  evid^fioed  interest  aad  apprecia- 
tion in  home  eoonomios  education  by  the  following  legislatii^  aet: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Leffisluture  of  the  8tMte  •/  Florid:' 

Section  1.  Any  county  ix>anl  of  public  inatmction,  or  the  iMMurd  of  tmstee.s 
of  any  special  tax  echool  district,  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  ea^- 
tablish  and  maintain  a  department  of  home  economics,  or  a  department  of  houio 
demonstration  work  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  this  State,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  su^  department  ont  of  any  pablic  school  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Se».  2.  Section  1  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  and  iadiide  canning  clubs,  com 
clubs,  and  depaitm^its  of  agriculture,  to  acquire  land,  stoclc,  fertmzer,  seed, 
and  implements  necessary  to  maintain  the  same.  And  no  person  ahaU  he  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate,  teach,  or  instruct  In  any  of  the  departments  mentioned 
herein  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  recognized  college, 
tinlyersity,  or  normal  school.  Indicating  special  training  in  home  economics, 
home  demonstration  work,  or  agriculturul  work,  or  any  one  who  has  not  had 
satisfactory  experience  in  home  economies  or  canning  club  work. 

S£c.  3.  Ck>unt7  boards  of  public  insti-uction  are  further  empowered  under  this 
act  to  employ  county  agents  who  shall,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  couniy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women 
or  the  University  of  Florida,  conduct  practical  demonstration  work  in  home 
economics,  girls'  and  women's  contest  work,  canning  club,  com  club,  or  agricul- 
tural work,  and  other  movements  for  the  advancement  of  country  home  life, 
and  shall  aid  the  county  superintendent  and  teachers  in  giving  practical  educa- 
tion in  home,  farm,  or  garden  economics. — From  Florida  Laws,  1915. 

The  full  effect  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  not  be  felt  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  even  in  this  one  year,  when  organization  was  sdil 
under  way,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

The  Ohio  State  University  finds  that  the  new  Smith-Hughes  law 
has  made  it  possible  to  train  teachers  for  this  at  this  department 
and  to  establish  two  practice  schools,  one  in  a  small  village,  the  other 
in  the  city.  There  are  20  vocational  home  economics  schools  in  the 
State  that  will  be  supervised  by  the  division  of  practice  teaching  in 
this  institution. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  <mly  four 
States  had  deemed  it  desirable  to  provide  a  State  supervisor  of  home 
economics  instruction.  Since  the  passage  of  that  act  there  are  nine 
supervisors  of  home  economics  in  State  departments  of  public  in- 
struction, and  in  15  States  there  is  i>art-time  supervision  provided  by 
the  cooperation  of  State  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  Stat43 
6ii])erintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  some  cases  the  supervision  is  to  be  for  Smith-Hughes  schools 
only,  but  in  others  all  home  economics  depailments  in  public  schools 
will  receive  this  assistance. 

The  most  marked  change  in  elementary  and  secondary  home  eco- 
nomics is  the  breaking  down  of  the  rigid  division  of  work  which 
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heretofore  has  existed  between  foods  and  clothing,  and  a  blending 
together  of  these  and  household  administration  instruction  into  i 
unified  course  in  home  making. 

This,  in  turn,  is  creating  a  demand  for  public  school  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  all  of  the  various  lines  of 
home  economics  instead  of  specially  prepared  to  instruct  in  but  one 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  tendency  is  toward  detailing  a  teacher  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  course  for  a  given  class  instead  of  allotting 
one  teacher  for  sewing,  another  for  cooking,  a  third  for  home  nursing, 
and  a  fourth  for  personal  hygiene  or  household  accounting. 

With  the  increased  time  for  instruction  in  home  economics,  toward 
which  school  authorities  are  now  tending,  and  with  a  more  consistent, 
homogeneous  course,  a  superior  type  of  teaching  is  possible. 

Better  elementaiy  instruction  is  preparing  the  way  for  more  ad- 
vanced high-school  work,  and  this  in  turn  is  stimulating  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  base  their  entrance  requirements 
on  high-school  home  economics  instruction  and  to  build  their  courses 
on  broader  and  more  scientific  lines. 

The  rate  of  extension  of  home  economics  in  public  schools  has  been 
about  1,000  high  schools  per  year.  This  does  not  indicate  the  in- 
creased length  of  periods  given  the  subject. 

Usually  home  economics  when  established  in  a  school  system  is 
required  in  certain  grammar  or  intermediate  grades  and  is  elective 
for  girls  in  the  high  school. 

The  policy  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  stated 
in  the  bulletin  entitled,  "The  Public  School  System  of  San  Fi-an- 
cisco,"  in  which  the  following  appears: 

No  rigid  course  in  home  eeononiics  can  be  planned  that  may  be  applied  to 
aU  sections  of  a  large  city.  All  courses  in  home  economics  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  these  courses  are  offered.  The  end 
attained  should  be  the  same,  but  the  means  used  should  vary  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  neighborhood  where  the  work  is  given. 

From  the  poorer  sections  In  the  cities  the  children  of  foreign  par^itage  are 
often  older  than  the  average  student  in  their  grades,  and  since  many  of  them 
leave  school  before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  since  also  they  are  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  practical  phases  of  education  and  thereby  may  l>e 
induced  to  continue  in  school,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  adjust  the  home 
economics  course  to  meet  their  conditions  and  to  stress  the  practical  phases  ^f 
the  work.  In  sections  where  the  children  usually  continue  through  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  enter  the  high-school  courses,  a  home-economics  elementary 
school  course  somewhat  less  Intensive  may  be  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  The 
latter  course  may  logically  lead  directly  to  the  high-school  courses  in  the  same 
subject  and  be  so  arranged  that  the  one  becomes  the  basis  of  the  other. 

Every  girl  in  the  city  high  schools  should  be  required  to  pursue  one  year  of 
home  economics.  This  course  should  be  equivalent  to  a  full  unit  *  of  work  and 
if]  most  effective  if  it  consists  of  two  recitation  periods  and  three  double  periods 

^  Equivaleut   to   a   flve-hour   course   carried   throogh   one   entire  year. 
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±or  laboratory  each  week.  Tliis  course  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  In  the 
courses  leading  to  university  entrance,  and  of  those  who  pursue  such  vocatioMftl 
courses  as  are  offered  in  tlie  business  high  school  and  trade  high  schools. 

Elective  home  economics  courses  should  be  in  every  high  school  except  busi- 
ness and  similar  vocational  schools,  while  specialized  vocational  home  economics 
i  courses  should  be  offered  in  one  or  more  higli  schools  in  a  large  city.     » 
r.      Specially  adapted  courses  of  home  economics  designed  to  meet  the  natural 
limitations  of  the  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  subnormal  are  an  essential  unit  of 
all  large  city  school  systems.     Deaf  children  become  expert  in  any  or  all  house- 
'^^  hold  activities  and  through  these  courses  may  be  led  to  vocational  courses 
I  affording  agreeable  occupations  and  assuring  adequate  self-support. 

These  variations  and  adaptations  of  courses  do  not  indicate  that  each  teacher 
is  to  plan  her  own  work  or  modify  the  course  given ;  on  the  contrary,  it  means 
definitely  and  carefully  planned  courses  which  are  consistent  throughout  and 
which  lead  the  student  to  a  predetermined  goal  in  her  training  by  methods  ad- 
Justed  to  social  and  economic  needs. 

Classes  in  food  preparation  should  be  established  for  boys  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  If  time  can  not  be  found  for  these  during  the 
usual  school  hours,  they  should  be  offered  at  hours  convenient  for  the  boysi 
While  tliese  courses  are  approved  for  all  school  systems,  they  are  partlcolarly 
needed  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  so  many  boys  go  into 
camps  of  various  kinds  during  the  summer  months. 

Time, — Elementary  school  home  economics  instruction  should  begin  in  the 
fifth  grade.  Through  this  grade  and  the  sixth  grade  the  subject  should  be  given 
four  45-minute  periods  of  student  time  per  week;  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  from  seven  to  nine  45*mlnute  periods  per  week  should  be  the 
minimum  for  home  economics  instruction.  The  45-minute  periods  should  be 
grouped  so  that  the  actual  work  shall  be  90  minutes  twice  each  week  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children.  It  is  possible  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  school 
schedules  to  arrange  two  classes  of  this  type  before  the  noon  recess  and  two 
classes  in  the  afternoon. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  should  report  to  home  economics 
work  in  half-day  periods  twice  or  three  times  per  week. 

Two  of  the  eight  periods  in  the  ninth-grade  work  should  be  given  to  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  classes  should  be  arranged  for  three  double  periods  each 
week.  Selected  groups  of  children  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  can,  with  advantage,  spend  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  entire 
school  hours  in  these  home  economics  classes. 

High-school  girls  should  be  able  to  elect  courses  In  home  economics  and  re- 
lated sciences  up  to  one-half  of  their  entire  school  time. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  agree  with  the  more  advanced 
ideas  and  practices  in  the  stronger  school  systems  of  the  country. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

An  interesting  organization  of  home  economics  courses  for  county 
work  has  been  effected  for  Shelby  County,  Tenn. 

Home  economics  was  first  introduced  into  the  Shelby  County 
schools  in  1913.  Now  (1917)  there  are  18  regularly  established  home 
economics  departments,  conducted  by  trained  teachers  instructing 
950  students.    During  1916-17  eleven  regular  grade  teachers  also 
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gave  lessons  under  the  direction  of  the  county  supenrisor,  uistnictfl(| 
135  grade  children. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  home  economics  courses  in  the  Shdbyl 
County  schools  have  been  in  charge  of  a  county  supervisor.    Tte  sa-l 
pcrvisgr  is  the  regularly  appointed  county  agent  employed  bj  Ai' 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  organize  and  conduct  the  girls'  di^ 
Her  work  is  so  arranged  that  she  gives  part  time  all  throogli  tk 
\vi  liter  to  supervision  of  school  work  for  which  she  receives  compena- 
tion  from  the  county  board  of  education.     Teachers'  meetings  an 
held  once  a  month.    All  teachers  report  at  the  general  meeting,  after 
which  the  home  economics  teachers  meet  in  special  session  in  the 
County  Home  Economics  Association,  an  organization  of  which  ther 
are  all  members  and  in  which  their  special  problems  are  discnssei 
This  organization  has  been  responsible  for  the   preparation  of  i 
county  course  of  study  for  the  home  economics  classes  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.    The  course  was  adopted  in  the  county  two  years 
ago  (September,  1916),  and  has  been  followed  with  necessary  adapta- 
tions since  its  adoption.    The  national  emergency  has  made  necessarr 
special  lessons  in  food  conservation.    These  have  been  proWded  for 
by  the  county  supervisor  through  the  County  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  they  have  been  discussed.    Special  minieograplied 
instructions  have  been  sent  out  for  these  lessons.    The  association  has 
agreed  upon  the  use  of  an  elementary  textbook  for  the  grade  classes 
and  an  advanced  textbo<A  for  the  high-school  classes, 

The  county  supervisor  visits  the  schools  once  in  four  or  five  weeks, 
observes  the  lessf)ns,  looks  over  the  condition  of  the  laboratory,  con- 
sults with  the  home-economics  teacher,  and  acquaints  herself  with 
geiK»ral  school  conditions.  She  has  also  been  making  a  special  effort 
to  further  the  science  work  in  the  high  schools  and  offers  suggestions 
and  criticisms  to  those  who  are  teaching  science. 

The  equipment  for  the  home  economics  laboratories  is  ample  and 
for  the  most  part  well  arranged  and  in  good  condition.  The  toUl 
equipment,  including  lalx)ratory  desks,  stoves,  utensils,  and  machines 
is  valued  at  $5,600.  Five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  this  equipment 
has  l)een  furnished  by  community  clubs  and  school  activities.  In 
one  of  the  two  schools  temporary  arrangements  are  soon  to  give  place 
to  improved  conditions.  A  uniform  type  of  desk  has  been  used  in 
the  county,  but  considerable  latitude  has  been  permitted  in  the  quan- 
1  iiy  of  equipment  and  its  arrangement  in  most  of  the  schools.  Wliere 
rimds  have  boon  adequate,  expense  has  not  been  spared  to  make  the 
(Mjuipment  both  permanent  and  attractive.  In  several  schools  the 
(l('>ks  are  white  enameled  and  lend  a  particularly  attractive  appear- 
ance to  the  room,  but  in  the  laboratories  more  recently  furnished  a 
desk  with  oak  finish  has  been  adopted,  as  it  promises  to  give  more 
satisfactory  results  in  durability.    Oil  stoves  are  very  generally  used 
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I  in  the  schools,  for  they  are  in  nse  in  the  houses  of  the  county.    The 
oil  stoves  are  included  in  the  equipment  in  sufficient  numher  to  give 
SI. the  girls  good  practice  in  their  management. 

15  The  home  economics  lessons  begin  in  the  fifth  grade  in  a  few 
3P  schools  and  continue  through  the  four  years  of  high  school  wherever 
I;  possible.  The  classes  are  hot  large  and  in  most  schools  do  not  corn- 
rf»  pletely  fill  the  time  of  the  special  teacher,  hence  the  special  teachers 
■»  teach  various  other  subjects  in  the  school. 

i?      The  teaching  of  food  values  and  methods  of  food  conservation  is 
at  not  limited  to  the  home  economics  classes.     The  teachers  in  the 
ft   grades  give  simple  lessons  to  all  of  the  children  on  the  claases  of 
>    foods  and  their  use  in  the  body.    This  work  is  taken  up  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  with  which  the  subject  can  be  correlated  and  is  super- 
vised by  both  the  county  supervisor  and  the  special  supervisor  of 
home  economics. 

The  presence  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  the  county  has  been 
of  great  help  in  building  up  the  home  economics  courses  in  the 
county  schools,  as  the  able  teachers  in  the  normal  school  have  given 
it  their  support  in  every  way.  The  household  science  director  in  the 
normal  school  has  acted  as  president  of  the  County  Home  Economics 
Association  since  its  organization. 

The  organization  of  the  teachers  of  home  economics  under  the 
leadership  of  a  county  supervisor  and  the  close  touch  with  one  an- 
other provided  through  their  County  Home  Economics  Association 
is  a  specially  strong  feature  of  the  home  economics  instruction  in  the 
county.  The  adoption  of  a  coui-se  of  study  and  the  uniform  textbook 
also  serves  to  give  strength  to  the  work.  The  teachers  have  been 
chosen  with  care.  Not  only  have  they  had  special  training,  but  also 
they  are  especially  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  their  work  and  have 
a  definite  interest  in  the  problem  at  hand.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  very  young  and  but  recently  out  of  school.  The  salaries  paid 
make  that  inevitable.  Considerable  care  has  been  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  various  other  subjects  which  they  have  been  asked  to 
teach.  For  the  most  part  the  subjects  assigned  them  are  related  to 
their  special  line  of  work,  for  example,  biology,  agriculture,  and 
physics.  Some  are  teaching  as  many  as  four  subjects  in  addition  to 
home  economics.  In  those  schools  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  home  economics  classes  is  small,  this  seems  unavoidable  at  present. 
Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  has  a  similar  arrangement  whereby  the 
county  agent  acts  as  supervisor  of  home  economics  for  the  county 
schools.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  supervision  has  been 
the  introduction  of  home  e-conomics  lessons  in  the  suburban  gram- 
mar schools  of  Hamilton  County  and  the  development  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  home  economics  departments  in  the  State  normal  schools  hav;  I 
been  vitally  aflfected  by  the  forces  that  have  been  at  work  during  tk 
past  two  years.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  in  schools  whose  shi- 
dents  are  living  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  income,  the  attendant 
has  deci*eased.  This  decrease  in  attendance  has  been  appreciable 
among  students  taking  the  special  home  economics  course,  but  then 
has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  courses  have  been  permaBently 
affected  thereby.  On  the  other  haiid  the  efforts  to  give  instruction 
in  food  conservation  to  the  entire  student  body  in  the  normal  schools 
have  been  so  successful  that  several  schools  report  that  a  general 
coui'se  in  food  study  is  to  be  permanently  required  of  all  students  in 
the  normal  school,  men  and  women  alike.  Thus  a  greater  number  of 
students  is  being  given  instruction  relative  to  the  place  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  general  education,  and  a  wider  interest  is  created  in  the 
home  economics  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

The  changes  that  are  being  wrought  in  the  normal  school  curricu- 
lum through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  have  not  been  in  force  for  a  period 
of  sufficient  length  to  have  made  a  well-defined  contribution  to  home 
economics  education,  but  they  promise  to  do  much  to  further  the 
standardization  of  courses  and  methods  in  those  schools  which  come 
w  ithin  scope  of  the  act. 

The  necessity  for  conservation  in  our  national  life  has  acted  as  a 
spur  to  normal  school  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  there  has  prob- 
ably never  been  a  year  when  courses  were  more  alive  and  work  more 
intensive  than  during  the  12  months  just  past.  Old  courses  have  been 
altered  and  new  courses  have  been  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Conununity  interests  have  been  made  the  basis  for  school 
problems.  The  home  has  come  to  be  regai-ded  as  the  laboratory  of 
the  home  economics  student.  Home  economics  principles  have  begun 
to  Uike  deep  root  in  daily  practice  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
tlio  community.  The  national  emergency  has  been  the  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  forces  that  have  been  operating  slowly  through  many 
years,  bringing  to  a  focus  much  for  which  home  economics  teachers 
have  long  been  striving.  Thus  the  need  for  inunediate  conservation 
has  made  possible  the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on  economy  in 
food,  clothing,  and  other  phases  of  living.  Courses  in  fancy  cooking 
and  elaborate  serving  are  being  abolished  in  the  normal  schools.  Ex- 
perimental cooking  >vith  a  view  to  the  use  of  proper  substitutes  has 
taken  the  place  of  the^e  courses.  Sewing  on  expensive  materials  for 
personal  wear  has  given  place  to  Bed  Cross  sewing,  foreign  relief 
work,  or  sewing  for  community  needs.  Remodeling  of  old  garments 
and  the  intelligent  care  and  laundering  of  the  wardrobe  have  received 
emphasis.     The  relation  between  the  school  garden  and  the  home 
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rconomics  diipartmcnt  has  been  recognized  by  close  cooperation. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  body  requirements  than  for- 
merly, and  this  has  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  courses  in 
dietetics,  a  more  earnest  study  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  school  chil- 
dren with  intelligent  planning  for  school  lunch  work,  and  a  closer 
cooperation  with  other  forces  in  the  community  working  for  public 
health.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  lessons  of  the  year  has  been 
that  which  has  come  from  placing  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
new  phases  of  the  work  with  the  students,  securing  their  coopera- 
tion, developing  their  initiative,  and  helping  them  to  learn,  by  giving 
out  to  others  all  that  has  come  to  them  through  study  and  in- 
vestigation in  the  laboratory.  Thus  students  in  the  normal  schools 
have  held  classes  in  dietetics  in  the  community;  they  have  passed  on, 
by  means  of  demonstrations  or  through  the  local  papei's,  recipes  they 
have  worked  out ;  they  have  arranged  food  and  clothing  conservation 
exhibits  and  have  organized  club  work  among  small  girls.  Several 
normal  schools  have  added  special  demonstration  courses  to  prepare 
their  students  for  this  community  work. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
practical  work  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  shows  the  tendency  to 
make  the  work  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  give 
the  students  practical  problems: 

We  are  instaUing  a  large  school  cafeteria,  equlpiDed  to  serve  1,000  at  a  meal, 
and  we  expect  to  use  this  to  further  our  foml  conser\'ation  campaign.  We  are 
making  arrangements  so  that  all  food  which  is  used  even  In  experimental 
work  in  the  laboratories  can  be  sent  to  the  cafeteria,  the  idea  being  to  minimize 
any  tendency  toward  eating  food  during  the  laboratory  time.  We  exi)ect  to 
use  the  cafeteria  as  an  educational  means  of  teaching  proper  food  combina- 
tions through  bulletin  work.  The  girls  in  elementary  dietetics  as  well  as  the 
advanced  class  will  keep  a  record  of  the  way  the  students  are  eating  and  will 
give  suggestions  for  wise  selections  through  chapel  talks  and  our  school  paper. 

A  number  of  girls  who  are  leaving  this  year  to  teach  in  high  schools  are 
planning  to  have  the  first-year  high-school  domestic  science  work  as  it  has  been 
generaUy  given,  except  that  food  prepared  by  these  girls  will  be  used  in  the 
small  school  cafeteria  and  the  second-year  domestic  science  girls  will  run  this. 
The  second-year  girls  will  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  preparing  the 
food,  the  other  managing.    The  work  of  these  groups  will  alternate.* 

Throughout  these  months  of  increased  activity  the  normal  schools 
have  had  occasion  to  give  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  their  courses  in  home  economics.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  function  of  the  normal  school  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
common  schools,  they  have  made  a  greater  effoit  to  give  instruction 
in  home  economics  problems  to  all  elementary  and  rural  teachers  and 
have  put  less  stress  on  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  home 
economics.    Because  of  the  growing  tendency  throughout  the  coun- 

1  Report  received  from  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kaos.  ' 
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try  to  require  that  all  high-school  teachers  hold  collega  degrees,  the 
normal  schools  are  having  less  demand  for  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics for  high  schools.  One  normal  school  has  lengthened  its  cou^e 
for  special  teachers  to  four  years  in  order  to  meet  the  standard  of 
the  high  school.  Another  normal  school  has  entirely  abolished  it« 
course  in  home  economics  designed  for  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers  of  the  subject,  because  of  the  lack  of  d^nand  for  special 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Little  uniformity  has  existed  in  normal  school  courses,  because  of 
their  necessary  compliance  with  widely  differing  local  conditions, 
but  the  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  some  problems 
in  common  with  one  another.  In  one  State  the  normal  school  teach- 
ei*s  of  home  economics  have  come  together  to  work  out  a  course  of 
study  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  school.  They  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization which  is  the  means  of  bringing  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State  together  and  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  eco- 
nomics teaching. 

A  conference  of  home-economics  teachers  of  the  State"  normal 
schools  of  New  England  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass^  February  16  and 
17,  1917,  at  the  call  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  This  was  the 
sixth  in  a  series  of  sectional  conferences,  the  first  of  which  was  held 
November  17,  1915.  Groups  of  normal-school  teachers  having  simi- 
lar problems  have  been  brought  together  at  each  of  these  confei-ences. 
Inasmuch  as  conditions  varied  widely,  interesting  discussions  de- 
veloped, and  suggestions  were  made  for  possible  changes  in  existing 
conditions.  The  following  summary  of  the  discussions  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  arose: 

1.  The  course  given  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  planned  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind.  This  purpose  may  be  one  of  the  following: 
(a)  The  preparation  of  special  teachers  of  horns  economics  for  the 
common  schools  of  the  State;  (b)  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers 
so  that  they  may  give  lessons  in  home  making  or  conduct  a  lunch 
in  addition  to  their  work  of  general  teaching;  ((?)  the  acquaintance 
of  all  normal  students  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  home 
economic.s,  that  they  may  recognize  its  place  in  the  general  school 
curriculum,  that  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the 
special  teachers  of  home  economics,  and  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
undertake  the  task  of  home  making  intelligently. 

2.  The  time  allowed  for  a  course  should  be  sufficient  to  provide 
adequate  training.  If  special  teachers  of  home  economics  are  to  be 
trained,  a  special  course  of  at  least  two  years  is  absolutely  essential 
and  a  coui*se  of  three  years  is  preferable.  If  the  lessons  are  to  pre- 
pare rural  teachers  to  handle  classes  in  cooking,  serving,  and  home 
making,  a  general  or  survey  course  of  five  periods  a  week  for  an  entira 
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year  should  be  required.  This  course  should  include  or  be  accom- 
panied by  observation  and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  home  making 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  lunch  in  the  rural  school.  A 
similar  course  should  be  offered  the  general  student. 

3.  Entrance  requirements  for  tlie  course  should  be  definitely  de- 
fined. This  is  particularly  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  course  for 
the  special  teacher.  Entrance  requirements  will  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  development  and  needs  of  the  particular  community. 
Courses  in  home  making  in  the  grades  and  high  school  riiould  be 
required  for  entrance  just  as  soon  as  such  courses  become  general  in 
the  community. 

4.  The  short  course  in  home  economics  should  be  well  balanced  and 
include  simple  problems  in  home  making,  elementary  study  of  foods, 
cookery,  textiles,  and  serving.  It  must  include  both  laboratory  prac* 
tice  and  lecture  periods. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  there  has  been  progress  in  the 
courses  in  home  making  of  recent  years,  because  of  better-trained 
teachers,  more  facilities  for  work,  and  a  developing  system  of  super- 
vision. The  majority  of  teachers  have  received  preparation  in  in- 
dustrial schools,  ajul  some  have  been  brought  together  in  county 
institutes  for  instruction  and  have  attended  summer  schools  for  fur- 
ther study.  In  some  States  special  courses  giving  suggestions  for 
lessons  in  home  economics  are  sent  out 'to  the  tejichers.  Most  of  the 
States  have  county  and  State  agents,  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 
through  personal  visits  and  correspondence.  County  agents  are  able 
w  omen  qualified  to  instruct  in  industrial  lines  and  to  guide  the  teach- 
ers in  their  work.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  work  has  been 
given  a  remarkable  impetus.  Home  gardens  have  been  planted  in 
greatly  increased  numbers,  and  largo  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  been  canned,  dried,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  Industry, 
thrift,  and  sanitation  in  the  home  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 
supervisors. 

While  better  school  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  provided 
ioT  the  colored  schools,  the  high  cost  of  living  has  seriously  retarded 
the  industrial  work  in  many  places,  because  funds  to  provide  ma- 
terial for  work  have  been  inadequate  or  totally  lacking.  Many  havo 
been  the  expedients  to  which  ingenious  teachers  have  had  to  resort 
to  secure  materials  for  the  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  School 
lunches,  sales  of  foods  cooked,  the  keeping  of  a  school  garden,  the 
use  of  flour  sacks  for  fashioning  undergarments,  making  over  old 
clothes,  and  sewing  for  the  teachers  have  been  practiced  in  many 
schools.    In  a  great  number  of  cases  teachers  have  themselves  con- 
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tributed  materials  for  the  work.  This  uncertain  system  of  securing 
supplies  has  been  a  serious  detriment  to  the  development  of  the 
work,  and  the  condition  should  be  remedied,  if  effective  work  is  to 
be  done.  Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  under  which  the  indus- 
trial teachers  have  labored  in  the  colored  schools,  the  annual  school 
exhibits  which  form  an  important  feature  of  their  work  have  steadily 
improved  in  character.  The  articles  made  in  the  sewing  classes  have 
become  more  simple  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  which  they  are 
to  answer.  They  show  better  taste  in  color  and  design,  a  truer  econ- 
omy in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  a  higher  standard  of  work- 
manship. In  cooking  exhibits  the  chief  stress  has  been  put  on  the 
canning  and  drying  of  food  products,  in  order  to  emphasize  con- 
servation and  economy.  Fancy  cooking  and  candy  making  are  giv- 
ing place  to  an  honest  presentation  of  the  homely  needs  of  daily  life. 
As  these  exhibits  are  serving  to  set  standards  for  the  community  and 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  value  of  the  school  work,  they  can  well 
be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  community  development.  In  those  schools 
in  which  boarding  depaitments  are  maintained  an  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  is  noted  both  in  the  care  of  the  building  and 
in  the  meals  served.  This  is  felt  to  have  resulted  very  directly  from 
the  teaching  of  home  economics  that  has  been  done  throughout  the 
South. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  report  of  development  of  home  economics  in  the  Univei-sity 
of  Illinois  during  the  past  two  years,  1916-1918,  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  best  home  economics  departments  of  the  country.  It 
is  as  follows : 

The  regular  work  of  the  department  has  been  marked  by  an  Increase  in  at- 
tendance, by  an  emphasis  upon  food  work,  owing  to  war  conditions  and  em- 
phasis upon  extension  work  because  of  the  Smith-Lever  and  the  war  emergency 
funds.  The  development  of  the  food  work  has  been  along  two  lines:  For  the 
undergraduate  student:  Emphasis  upon  what  might  be  termed  practical  di- 
etetics, so  that  the  students  could  interpret  to  the  general  public  scientific 
feeding  In  terms  of  dally  life.  An  attempt  to  take  this  direct  to  the  university 
public  in  the  lunch  room,  through  charts  and  suggestions  about  selection  of 
food.  Second,  experimental  work  in  food  substitutes.  For  the  graduate  stu- 
dent: The  emphasis  was  upon  the  problems  of  nutrition,  including  the  feeding 
of  (he  child  as  well  as  the  adult.  Third,  owing  to  the  increased  costs  of  living^ 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  economics  of  the  family  and  through  cooperatioQ 
witli  another  department  of  the  agricultural  college,  some  studies  are  being 
made  in  the  cost  of  living.  Fourth,  a  special  problems  course  has  been  changed 
Into  a  course  designed  to  give  extension  workers  a  broader  conception  of  ex- 
tension work  and  Its  significance  in  the  development  of  family  and  community 
living. 

The  university  has  for  many  years  retained  a  practice  apartment  as  a  labora- 
tory for  household  management.  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  has  made 
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It  neeemarj  to  enlarge  thoee  laboratory  facilities,  and  arrangements  have  been 
'  made  with  the  university  authorities  for  the  use  of  its  university  cooperative 
*•   houses  for  the  teacher  training  in  Smlth-Hughea 

I  The  practice  work  in  home  economics  for  teach^*s  has  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Champaign  and  Urbana  schools  for  several  years.  These 
schools  are  typical  of  the  schools  into  which  the  university  graduates  go  as 
"^  teachers  and  afford  excellent  training  for  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Illi- 
nois. The  Smith-Hughes  bill  occasioned  a  readjustment  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  work  already  being  conducted,  two  additional  instructors  and  a  special  di- 
vision of  subject  matter  and  method  being  provided  for  the  teacher  training 
work  in  home  economics.  Two  new  courses  have  been  added,  a  course  in  eco- 
nomics of  the  family  group  and  a  course  in  interior  decoration. 

In  1916  a  series  of  five  lectures  was  provided  to  reach  the  non  home  economics 
women  of  the  university  and  also  the  women  of  the  community.  These  lectures 
were  giv^i  by  heads  of  various  university  departments,  and  presented  phases 
of  production,  conservation,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  food  supplies 
and  food  producta 

A  two  weeks*  intensive  course  in  canning,  preserving,  and  drying  was  given, 
open  to  members  of  home  economics  classes  who  volunteered  for  summer  serv- 
ice fn  their  home  communities. 

A  similar  course  was  given  for  nonuniverslty  women. 

Red  Cross  classes  were  given  in  nursing,  dietetics,  and  surgical  dressings. 

Special  classes  were  provided  in  institutional  management  for  serving  large 
groups  of  people  and  in  conducting  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  on  a  war  basis. 

Special  courses  were  given  for  fraternities,  boarding-house  keepers,  com- 
missaries, etc. 

Two  special  courses  were  conducted  as  supervised  by  Dean  Olin  Templin 
for  non  home  economics  women. 

No  courses  have  been  offered  for  men  students  here,  but  all  the  commissaries 
of  the  fraternities  and  sororities  were  invited  to  special  lectures  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  in  many  cases  personal  assistance  was  given  to  the  men  com- 
missaries. 

Introduction  of  hot  noonday  lunch  in  many  rural  schools  has  been  em- 
phasized. The  work  in  the  Urbana  and  Champaign  schools  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  of  education  of  the  university  and  under  the  supervision 
of  specially  trained  teachers  for  that  work,  and  some  important  developments 
are  expected  in  the  present  year. 

There  has  been  no  State  supervisor  of  home  economics  in  connection  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  until  the  passing  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  There  is  now  a  woman  who  passes  upon  the  merits  of  the  hi^h 
schools  applying  for  home  economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  university  \\ill  have  its  supervisor  of  teacher  training  follow 
up  the  work  of  its  students  after  they  leave  the  university.  The  State  leader 
in  home  economics  demonstration  unites  the  work  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  and  the  extension  division  of  home  economics  in  the  University  of 
lUinoia 

The  most  important  State  legislation  is  an  act  providing  for  the  proper  light- 
in;;,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  rural  schools,  also  proper  water  supply  and 
sewage  diiQ)08al  system.  Suggested  provision  to  be  met  on  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  district's  share  of  the  public  school  fund.  With  the  State  demanding  proper 
sanitary  conditions  for  children  at  school,  we  have  splendid  basis  for  persuading 
the  home  to  use  equal  care  in  promoting  child  welfare. 

OTisa**— 19 — a 
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The  effect  of  the  war  upon  hcune  eoonomicfl  instmctloiis  U§  Indkaitcd  Vy* 
<•)  Increased  enrollment  in  courses  offered  at  colleges  and  nonnals  andij 

readjustment  of  courses  to  suit  spedflc  war  needs.  . 
ih)  Increased  demand  for  extension  lectures  and  demonstratli 
(o)  The  accrediting  of  home  economics  (for  one  or  two  entrmnoe  credUsi 
from  186  of  the  23Q  accredited  high  echoed  of  the  States  therebj  giTiss 
recognition  to  this  work  of  the  secondary  sehoolsi 
(d)  The  employment  in  14  counties  of  home  demonstration  agents. 
(6)  The  co<^>eration  of  Ooundl  of  Defense  agencies  in  the  dty  and  conntiy 

alike  with  the  State  Relations  Service  for  food  oonao-vation. 
Aside  from  the  changed  emphasis  demanded  by  war  conditioiifl,  tiie  attemiit 
is  being  made  to  put  the  extension  teaching  in  home  eoonomics  upon  a  better 
educational  basis.  First,  by  the  classification  of  the  material  to  be  taught  along  I 
distinct  lines  of  food,  dothing,  equlpm»it,  family  accounts,  public  health;  and 
second,  by  better  organization  and  presentation  of  material  along  these  linea 
The  home  economics  teachers'  branch  of  the  Illinois  Hig^i-Scliool  Oonfereace 
has  established  uniform  courses  for  both  elementary  and  high  BchotAB  for 
Ullnois. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

Certain  movements  were  common  to  all  colleges.  Many  institu- 
tions either  made  direct  use  of  the  food  administration's  courses  of 
study  or  blended  the  substance  of  these  into  their  established  courses. 
Almost  every  college  placed  especial  stress  on  food  preservation  as 
well  as  upon  food  conservation.  Red  Cross  sewing  was  done  both  in 
and  outside  of  regular  clothing  classes,  while  special  instmction  was 
given  in  surgical  dressings,  first  aid,  and  knitting.  Almost  all  col- 
leges opened  special  classes  to  local  townswomen. 

In  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  school  of  household 
arts  has  made  the  following  adjustments  and  advancements  in  teach- 
ing the  various  courses  in  home  economics: 

Establishment  of  practice  houses. — During  the  last  year  a  practice  apartment 
has  been  In  operation  In  a  nearby  house,  practlcaUy  under  the  college  roof.  It 
Is  self  supporting.  The  apartment  is  occupied  by  six  students,  five  of  them 
majoring  in  household  administration,  and  one,  the  director  of  the  group, 
majoring  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  homemaklng.  The  students  do  all  the 
work  of  the  apartment  and  receive  eight  points  of  college  credit  for  satisfac- 
tory performance  of  duties.  The  period  of  occupancy  is  for  one  term  of  about 
17  weeks.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  each  student  has  opportunity  to 
serve  three  weeks  in  each  of  the  several  capacities,  of  cook,  housekeeper,  wait- 
ress, hostess,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  to  increase  the  number  of  practice  houses  as  rapidly  as  there  is 
demand,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  managerial  practice  to  teachers  in  training 
for  vocational  homemaklng  and  home  practice  to  young  students  with  only 
laboratory  experience.  In  addition  it  is  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
a  better  system  of  housing  for  many  students  who  can  not  be  accommodated  in 
the  college  dormitories 

There  has  been  no  marked  reorganization  of  the  department  of  household 
arts  education  during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  committee  basis  In  the  staff,  the  chairmanship  passing  ftom  one 
member  of  the  staff  to  another  each  year. 
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As  indicated  etoewhere  in  the  report,  cq;)ecial  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
training  of  extension  workers  and  for  teachers  of  vocational  homemaking. 
Furthermore,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  experience  of  the  student  teachers 
and  of  combining  training  and  service,  a  group  of  students  who  have  been 
teachers  before  entering  Teachers  Ck)llege  liave  volunteered  their  services  in 
the  home  service  section  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  food  advisers  in  families 
where  needed. 

Opportunities  for  practice  teaching  have  opened  in  one  of  the  New  Tork  City 
high  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  privilege  may  be  extended. 

An  experimental  school  lunchroom  has  been  opened  in  the  elementary  prac- 
tice school,  providing  simple  school  lunchroom  experience  for  student  teachers 
as  a  phase  of  their  practice  teaching. 

A  phase  of  work  introduced  during  1917-18  was  the  opportunity  for  juniors 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  teaching  problem.  They  serve  as 
assistants  to  the  seniors  in  their  teaching,  and  meet  for  conference  five  times 
during  the  semester  with  their  supervisor.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  help- 
ful basis  for  the  actual  practice  teaching  of  the  senior  year. 

The  teaching  staff  holds  weekly  conferences  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  are 
invited  members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  graduate  students,  and 
others  who  present  in  an  informal  way  certain  phases  of  educational  philosophy, 
sociology,  and  methods  which  they  have  specially  developed. 

New  graduate  courses. — 1.  Graduate  courses  in  household  arts  education 
practice  are  so  arranged  that  the  piece  of  individual  work  done  by  each  student 
is  a  problem  in  itself  and  in  a  certain  sense  always  a  new  course. 

2.  Education  294B,  vocation  for  girls  and  women,  opens  up  the  field  of  various 
occupations  for  girls  and  women  related  to  the  household  arts  as  well  as  to 
other  avenues  of  work. 

3.  During  the  last  year  two  new  majors  have  been  offered  in  household  arts 
education — (1)  Teaching  vocational  homemaking;  (2)  training  for  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  rural  communities. 

The  following  are  offered  as  the  most  outstanding  developments  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  relation  to  home  economics  education: 

(1)  Unification  of  all  phases  of  home  economics  work  under  one  course,  when 

for  general  education — not  ** domestic  science*'  and  ** domestic  art** 
separately. 

(2)  The  organization  of  courses  under  the  "  unit  *'  scheme. 

<8)  The  use  of  the  problem-project  method  of  Instruction  and  organization 
of  courses. 

(4)  The  introduction  of  projects  for  community  and  international  service  in 

the  work  in  sewing. 

(5)  The  use  of  the  school  lunch  room  as  a  means  of  utilizing  food  products, 

and  of  furnishing  experience  In  family  quantity  cooking;  also  as  a 
means  of  teaching  table  service  and  etiquette. 

(6)  Socialization  of  the  home  economics  course  of  study  by  every  possible 

means  (e.  g.,  preparation  of  food  by  W.  I.  H.  S.  during  influenza  epi- 
demic). 

(7)  Encouraging  the  social  instincts  of  the  girls  by  utilizing  them  in  pre- 

paring for  social  affairs  of  the  school. 

(8)  Providing  work  in  home  economics  suited  to  their  needs  fbr  boys. 

(8)  Vocational  home-making  courses  in  the  Iiigh  school,  for  high-school  girls 
and  also  for  women  who  wish  to  come  to  the  school  for  special  train- 
ing along  this  line. 
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State  MHpervitUm  of  home  eoononUot. — ^While  Teachen  OoUege  does  not  c» 
dnct  supervision  of  State  instmctiOD,  it  prepares  women  for  ibis  work.  Il^l 
course  *'  Education  1S7-188,  Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  SdiooLi^'*  aimj 
to  open  up  tbe  field  of  State  and  school  supervision  of  the  home  eoononial 
studies.  Since  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  the  demand  has  incnuftl 
for  State  leaders  of  home  economics  under  this  bill  as  w^  aa  for  aoperfim 
and  criticism  of  practice  teaching  in  home  economics  studiee  in  nonnal  sdioob 
and  colleges.  This  course,  with  others  in  general  supervision  of  school  Instruc 
tion,  aims  to  prepare  for  State  supervision  of  home  economics. 

Bifeot  of  the  war  on  the  interest  in  home  eoononUce  inetrucMonj-^To  meet 
the  demands  for  education  along  the  lines  of  home  economics,  various  ooontt  I 
of  a  popular  nature  were  given  during  10  days  in  the  latter  part  of  May  in  tbe  ' 
form  of  emergency  courses.    These  were  largely  attended,  and  it  is  stgniflant    I 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  home  economics  instruction  that  large  numbers  of    ' 
the  registrants  for  these  special  courses  were  from  the  school  of  educatlcm  v 
well  as  from  the  school  of  household  arta 

The  charitcter  of  the  regular  course  offered  has  been  changed  oonslderaUy  to 
meet  the  new  demands  and  interests  of  the  students  and  the  needs  of  the  timea. 
Experimentation  with  various  substitutes  for  the  foods  needing  strict  consNTt- 
tion  with  a  view  to  issuing  reliable  recipes  for  general  use  was  carried  on  in 
the  foods  and  cookery  department  The  need  for  a  greater  number  of  methodi 
of  food  conservation  was  met  by  the  organization  of  new  courses  in  canning, 
preserving,  and  drying  of  foods.  Ck)nservation  and  renovation  problems  were 
also  undertaken  in  the  textile  and  laundry  departments  and  met  wltb  a  r^ 
spose  that  demonstrated  the  interest  and  the  need. 

The  interests  in  fields  of  study  have  been  changed  and  broadened  also  hj 
war  demands,  in  that  the  need  for  people  qualified  to  fill  administrative  po- 
sitions as  dietitians  and  institutional  administrators  of  various  types  has  been 
so  pressing  that  many  who  had  heretofore  looked  forward  to  teaching  bare 
changed  either  temporarily  or  permanently  into  these  other  fields  of  work. 

Another  effect  has  been  apparently  to  increase  registration  in  home  economics 
departments  of  the  college.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  home  economics 
classes  have  held  their  own  In  numbers  or  have  even  increased  in  enrollment 

New  features  in  home  economics  extension  work, — ^Three  new  features  char> 
acterize  the  preparation  of  women  for  home  economics  extension  service : 

(1)  Beginning  1018,  Teachers  College  offers  a  major  in  household  arts  for 
rural  extension  teachers.  This  major  is  open  to  women  eQ)eciall7  qualified  for 
the  work.  The  special  entrance  requirement  is  two  years'  study  in  an  ap- 
proved college.  A  program  of  studies,  64  i)oints,  may  be  chosen  from  the  fields 
of  foods  and  cookery,  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  diemistry,  bacteriology, 
hygiene,  administration,  and  nursing.  In  addition,  courses  in  education  ami 
rural  sociology  will  be  required.  The  completion  of  this  major  entitles  the 
student  to  a  regular  Teachers  College  diploma. 

(2)  The  second  new  feature  for  the  year  is  the  opportunity  of  investigating 
rural  conditions  and  getting  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent  through  direct  participation  in  the  field. 
Through  special  arrangement  with  the  department  of  rural  education  of 
Teachers  College  and  Warren  and  Huntington  Counties,  N.  J.,  household  arts 
students  who  desire  it  are  given  this  opportunity. 

(3)  The  school  of  practical  arts  of  Teachers  College  has  planned  a  mid- 
winter session  of  six  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  home  demonstration  agents  who 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  further  training 
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'        The  department  of  favtitntloD  admlnietration  of  Teachers  Oollege^  Oolnmbla 
UnlyeraUy*  with  increafied  numbers  of  students  has  arranged  the  work  this 
^    year  under  three  specialized  heada.    The  groups  preparing  for  cafeteria  man- 
agement are  having  special  work,  both  in  the  dassroom  and  of  a  practical 
k    nature  in  the  field  under  dlrecticm  of  Miss  Florence  La  Ganket  formerly  in 
>     charge  of  the  cafeteria  at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.    This  prac- 
1     tical  work  is  especially  emphasized  this  year,  for  unusual  opportunities  have 
I     been  afforded  for  students,  not  only  In  the  cafeteria  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  regular  work,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  college  commons  for  the  feed- 
ing <xr  the  Students'  Army  Training  Ck>rp8.    Besides  this,  as  manj  former 
Teachers  College  students  are  in  charge  of  cafeterias  in  New  York  City — in 
lunch  rooms  for  employees  in  banks  and  department  stores,  in  cafeterias  for 
business  women,  etc. — the  experience  has  been  a  varied  one  which  our  students 
have  been  able  to  obtain. 

A  special  group,  training  to  be  dietitians,  have  their  practical  work  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Eleanor  Wells,  president  of  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City.  Because  of  the  great  demand  for  dietitians,  this  side 
of  the  work  has  been  developed  this  year,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  been 
able  to  have  the  full  time  of  a  special  dietitian  to  supervise  the  field  work  in 
hospitals.  Through  Miss  Wells's  acquaintance  with  the  dietitian  problems  here 
in  the  city,  ft  has  been  pof^ible  to  give  our  students  practice  experience  to  a 
greater  degree  than  before.    A  special  leaflet  is  issued  describing  this  woiii. 

The  tliird  group — that  of  the  managers  of  dormitories,  clubs,  etc — ^has  been 
put  under  the  direct  charge  of  Miss  Katherlne  Fisher,  who  came  to  Teachers 
college  last  year  from  Macdonald  College,  Quebec.  Again,  with  this  group  the 
practice  work  is  being  emphasized  in  connection  with  dormitories,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s, 
and  dubs  in  the  vidnity.  A  dose  link  is  being  worked  out  between  managers  of 
boarding  halls  and  this  department  for  further  opportunity  for  practice  work. 

Following  this  practice  work,  in  connection  with  their  regular  class  work,  8tu« 
dents  are  required  in  every  case  to  give  a  stated  period  of  time  in  the  field  fol« 
lowing  the  period  of  training. 

The  demand  for  institution  workers  has  never  been  so  great  as  during  this 
past  year;  this  indudes  not  only  the  specialized  fields  of  dietitians  for  can- 
tonment service  and  also  over-seas  and  for  cafeteria  and  hostess  work  in  con- 
nections with  camps,  but  also  an  unusual  demand  for  organization  of  depart- 
ments of  institution  administration. 

In  connection  with  household  administration  a  housewife's  bureau  for  helps  in 
housekeeping  (other  than  food)  has  been  organized.  The  bureau  has  special  ex- 
hibits, posters,  dippings,  shelf  of  suggested  readings,  equipment  leaflets,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  the  special  subject  of  the  week.  This  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  graduate  student  who  cooperates  with  the  different  members  of  the  house- 
hold administration  department  Special  meetings  are  scheduled  during  the 
week  which  housewives  may  attend,  and  many  outside  lecturers  are  called  in 
to  talk  upon  special  topics. 

The  final  summary  oi  the  work  of  this  bureau  will  be  suggestive  f6r  teachers 
in  other  communities. 
%      Special  courses  for  home  makers  are  being  presented  in  connection  with  con- 
servation problems. 

Simmons  College  reports  as  follows: 

The  war  has  made  new  demands  on  the  department  of  housdiold  economics 
at  summons  College,  as  it  has  on  technical  departments  everywhere.    Existing 
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courses  In  cookery,  dietetics,  and  sewing  have  been  modified  to  suit  tlie  t!m«; 
advanced  specialized  electives  bave  been  introduced ;  extension  courses  bsTe 
been  increased ;  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  food  conservmtion  bare  ben 
given  for  students  in  otber  sdiools  and  for  tbe  imblic;  and  niembers  of  the  Kifl 
baye  done  mucb  advisory  work  on  public  committees  and  in  editing  Tariooi 
publications. 

At  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  special  courses  in  home 
econoniics  have  been  given  continually,  since  the  declaration  of  war. 
for  all  non  home  economics  students  who  wish  to  take  lessons  in  food 
conservation  and  production.  Besides  this,  in  September,  1917,  i 
conservation  short  course  was  given  to  the  women  of  the  State,  and 
representatives  from  35  of  the  64  counties  were  present.  In  June, 
1918,  a  short  course  for  country  girls  was  held.  Forty -two  girls,  rep- 
resenting as  many  counties,  were  present.  Since  there  are  only  54 
counties  in  the  State,  these  girls  have  been  the  means  of  reaching 
communities  in  every  section  of  the  State.  In  September,  1918.  i 
college  for  women  in  war  work,  called  the  War  Work  College  for 
Women,  was  held  here  at  the  same  time  with  the  meeting  of  the  homi 
demonstration  agents. 

From  Tampa  comes  the  following  opinion : 

The  war,  particularly  through  the  establishment  of  tlie  Food  AdminlstntioQ, 
with  the  consequent  regulations,  has  added  a  big  element  of  interest  to  all  home 
economics  instruction,  and  has  generally  increased  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
tho  public  in  general  for  the  work. 

University  of  Washington: 

Practically  all  home  economics  courses  were  modified  to  meet  war  needs 
Specific  courses  are: 

1.  Conservation  of  food. 

2.  Making  over  of  clothing. 

3.  Remodeling  of  hats. 

4.  Food  service.     (This  course  is  given  for  men  from  the  naval  training 

camp  located  on  the  campus.) 

5.  Nursing.     (This  is  given  to  the  hospital  corps  of  the  Navy.) 

A  course  for  nurses'  aids  was  given  to  98  students,  in  wliich  the  home 
economics  department  cooperated. 

A  five-credit  course  in  food  conservation  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1918 
throughout  one-qunrtor  to  130  senior  women  who  were  not  majors  in  home 
economics.  One  quarter  of  the  year  1917-18  was  devoted  to  the  remodeling  of 
garments  in  the  dressmaking  class. 

In  Minnesota  the  war  has  tended  to  increase  the  interest  in  certain 
lines  of  home  economics  instruction  and  to  divert  interest  from  other 
lines.  Interest  in  work  which  leads  directly  to  war  work,  as  for  ex- 
ample dietetics  work,  work  as  assistants  in  laboratories,  and  exten- 
sion work,  has  been  increased.  The  interest  in  general  home  eco- 
nomics where  no  vocation  other  than  that  of  home  tn^lnng  is  involved 
has  decreased  slightly. 
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At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  the  following  eoorseB  were 
organized  and  maintained: 

Food  Administration  course  in  "Food  and  tlie  War,**  coarse  of  4  lessons 
for  fraternity  cooks,  and  a  course  of  10  lessons  for  the  housewiyes  on  food 
consenratlon. 

Regular  courses  in  camp  cookery  and  cookery  for  men  who  do  their  own 
houseke^ing.    Special  course  for  those  engaged  in  military  training. 

Home  economics  department  gave  assistance  in  working  out  food  conserva- 
tion rules,  to  whidi  aU  fratemitiefl»  boarding  housBS*  etc,  yoluntarUy  sub- 
scribed. 

Miss  Marlatt,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  states: 

The  effect  of  the  war  npon  the  interest  in  home  economics  can  not  be 
measured.  Owing  to  the  emergency  home  demonstration  agents*  the  training  of 
▼olunteer  dasaes  and  the  work  of  the  Junior  Bed  Crosse  the  Interest  in  home 
economics  teaching  has  been  very  greatly  stimulated. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  offered  extension  courses  in 
"  Food  in  War  Time.*'  This  was  much  similar  to  ordinary  lecture 
courses  on  foods  and  nutrition,  except  that  all  food  facts  were  related 
to  war  conditions.  Among  those  who  presented  these  courses  were 
Miss  Laura  Cauble,  Mr.  Robert  McDowell  Allen,  Dr.  Lucius  P. 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  and  Miss  Mary  O.  McCormick. 

PRACTICE  HOMES. 

That  the  necessity  existed  of  more  closely  alining  home  economics 
teaching  with  actual  home  conditions  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years.    Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to  attain  this  result, 
the  most  promising  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  an  ordinary  resi-  » 
dence  or  apartment  as  a  practice  home. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  convince  college  and  university  authorities 
that  a  practice  home  was  an  essential  feature  of  home  economics 
equipment,  so  long  have  they  thought  of  college  work  being  carried 
on  in  laboratories. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  to  provide 
practice  homes  for  senior  students  in  colleges,  and  these  have  also 
been  furnished  by  some  school  boards  or  philanthropic  agencies  in 
certain  progressive  cities. 

The  requirement  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
that  institutions  receiving  teacher  training  money  should  establish 
these  practice  homes  caused  an  increased  interest  in  them,  as  the 
following  reports  indicate: 

At  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  the  course  in  household  management 
was  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  practice  apartment.  This 
was  built  of  wall-board  in  the  comer  of  the  institute  attic,  but  the 
classes,  with  paint  brushes  and  needles,  transformed  it  into  a  home- 
like place  where  activities  of  all  kinds  take  place;  even  classes  of 
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children  come  in  to  be  taught  ^home  making"  by  the  pnc&i 
teachers  in  the  senior  class. 

At  Ohio  State  University  the  department  of  home  economics  moTeJ 
into  a  large,  new,  commodious  building  in  September,  1916.  Thb 
gave  the  opportunity  for  further  development.  A  practice  house  in 
connection  with  the  household  management  course  will  be  estab- 
lished in  an  apartment  in  the  building  this  year. 
•  A  practice  home  has  been  in  use  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
since  June,  1918.  The  students  remain  in  the  home  from  8  to  16 
weeks,  and  there  are  from  7  to  9  girls  living  in  it  at  a  time.  An  addi- 
tional practice  home  was  opened  at  Cornell  University  in  1917;  the 
first  one  has  been  in  existence  four  years. 

In  the  Kansas  State  Agriculturid  College  a  house  has  been  leased 
by  the  department  of  domestic  science,  which  will  acconmiodate  14 
students  and  a  teacher.  This  house  is  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  teaching  of  household  management  to  students  who  wish  to 
qualify  to  teach  home  economics  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  work  of  the  home  is  to  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  by  the  students.  The  length  of  time  for 
each  group  is  not  definitely  determined,  but  will  probably  be  one 
semester.    Cost  of  maintenance  to  be  prorated  among  the  students* 

At  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  they  have  established  a 
practice  house.  All  graduates  live  in  the  cottage  for  a  mmiTniiTn  of 
eight  weeks  during  the  year.  The  girls  live  in  groups  of  six  at  a  time. 
Poultry  and  gardening  are  carried  on  by  the  practice  house  family. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular  instructor,  Miss 
Lucy  Kimball.  The  expenses  of  the  cottage  last  year  did  not  exceed 
30  cents  per  person  per  day,  exclusive  of  i-ent. 

Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia,  will  use  the  university  dormi- 
tories in  lieu  of  a  practice  house  until  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  residence  for  this  practice  work. 

Milwaukee-Downer  also  uses  the  dormitories  in  place  of  a  separate 
practice  house. 

A  practice  house  will  this  year  be  established  at  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College  and  one  will  also  be  established  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College. 

The  University  of  Nevada  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  president^i  house 
as  a  practice  house. 

Tlie  Agricultural  College  of  Oklahoma  will  have  a  practice  house 
this  fall. 

The  home  of  the  president  of  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  IlL,  will 
be  hereafter  used  as  a  practice  house. 

At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  a  practice  house  was  estab- 
lished in  September,  1916.  It  is  entirely  self-supporting.  It  houses 
11  girls  and  1  faculty  woman. 
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A  new  practice  house  has  been  given  to  the  University  of  Indiana. 
i(^  A  practice  apartment  was  in  use  in  1917-18  at  the  University  of 
.  .5outli  Dakota,  and  this  arrangement  will  continue  until  the  State 
^appropriates  money  for  a  practice  house. 

A  friend  of  Hood  College,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  made  a  liberal  dona- 

""lion  for  a  practice  house  for  the  home  economics  women  of  that 

school.    This  is  the  first  practice  house  in  Maryland  and  marks  an 

j/epoch  in  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  State.    The  home  is 

modem  in  every  respect,  is  comfortably  furnished  and  aflfords  an  op- 

*  portunity  for  -all  senior  home  economics  students  to  have  actual  ex- 

-perience  in  the  operation  of  a  home. 

The  practice  house  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  or- 
ganized since  1910.    This  year  they  report  as  follows : 

We  are  now  erecting  a  model  farm  house  which  will  be  used  as  a  practice 
laboratory  in  the  course  in  dietetics  and  household  management  so  that  we  will 
9  be  able  to  give  longer  periods  in  the  cottage  to  the  students  in  the  household 
S   management  courses. 

e       Oxford  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  maintained  a  practice  cottage 

•'   for  some  years. 

?        Pratt  Institute  has  long  maintained  a  house  in  which  students  can 

i    try  out  the  principles  of  household  administration. 

-  In  connection  with  the  practice  house  at  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  at  Columbus,  there  was  a  practical  home  dairy. 
A  cow  was  kept  to  supply  needed  milk  and  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  teach  the  proper  care  and  handling  of  milk.  Cream  was  secured 
from  the  local  creamery,  and  each  girl  had  experience  in  making  20 
pounds  of  butter. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  FOOD  COURSES  IN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT  OF  LUNCH  ROOMS  AND  CAFETERIAS,  AND  IN  COOPERAT- 
ING WITH  THE  FRATERNITIES,  DORMITORIES.  AND  BOARDING 
HOUSES. 

Simmons  College  reports  as  follows: 

We  have  excellent  cooperation  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  dormitory 
administration.  Our  house  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  in 
charge  of  all  work  in  institutional  management.  Our  policy  continues  to  be  to 
admit  for  institutional  work  only  mature  women. 

In  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  the  dormitory  is  in  charge 
of  a  trained  dietitian  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
home  economics  doing  some  teaching  in  nutrition. 

Agricultural  College  of  Washington  states: 

Through  our  division  of  Institutional  management  the  student  halls  are 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  home  economica  The  fraternity 
houses  gave  active  cooperation  and  have  frequent  meetings  of  their  house 
managers  with  the  head  of  the  division  of  institutional  management.  Most  of 
the  sorority  houses  are  now  being  operated  indirectly  by  students  who  are  house 
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members  and  who  have  elected  that  course  of  studj.    This  last  year  m  hm     I 

established  a  cafeteria.  The  head  of  the  division  of  Institutional  nuLoagMn  inc 
is  alHo  in  charge  of  the  special  meas  for  the  soldiers  camp  now  stationed  it  til  ^^ 
State  college.  I  .. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  Ohio   State  UniveTwl  ^ 
reports  that  several  senior  who  registered  in  proseminary  coiaw 
have  cooperated  with  boarding  houses,  fraternity  houses,  and  sororitjl  { 
houses,  in  managing  the  food,  as  well  as  the  complete  budget.  Al  ] 
large  manufacturing  plant  asked  for  assistance  in  reorganizing  th»rl 
welfare  lunchroom.     This  was  worked  out,  and  a  trained  worb:^ 
placed  in  charge.     The  lunchroom  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory  to| 
some  extent  for  students  taking  institutional  work. 

It  is  with  the  idea  to  develop  greater  cooperation  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  college  cafeteria  and  fraternity  and  sorority  hoises 
at  the  agricultural  college  of  Utah  that  two  new  m^nbers  of  tht 
staff  have  been  chosen  for  their  experience  in  cafeteria  and  institu- 
tional work  and  a  complete  and  up-to-date  kitchen  for  training  stn- 
dents  in  cafeteria  and  institutional  management  has  been  installei 

During  the  past  year  a  woman  for  institutional  work  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  home  economics  department  in  the  Ohio 
Stiite  University,  and  a  course  will  be  developed  with  laboratory  work 
in  a  new  cafeteria. 

In  tlie  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege  the  InstltutitMial  work  has  greatly 
developed  during  the  biennium.  The  cafeteria,  which  was  equipped  and  opened 
ill  11)15  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  students  and  serving  as  a  laboratory  to 
teach  institutional  management,  has  been  highly  successful.  It  has  paid  aQ 
expenses,  including  director's  salary,  and  has  had  a  balance  to  apply  toward 
a(l<litionnI  equipment.  Strong  courses  in  institutional  management  and  tnsti- 
tntional  cookery  have  been  developed.  A  lunchroom  management  course  of  on* 
yeHi-  has  been  added. 

1'lie  liome  economics  department  of  the  VniverHty  of  Washington  has  com- 
plete elmrfje  of  the  commissary  department  and  the  housekeeping  of  the 
dormitories,  which  accommodate  100  students.  Frequent  adWoe  and  help  is 
aslved  for  and  given  to  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses.  A  university  com- 
mons is  housed  in  the  home  economics  building  and  is  an  activity  of  that 
department.  It  affords  opportunity  for  practice  work  for  students  in  institu- 
tional management 

The  department  is  called  upon  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  In  the  manage- 
ment of  fraternity  houses. 

•  During  the  year  1917-18  the  department  of  home  economics  In  the  Agricul- 
tural CoUege  of  Colorado  operated  a  college-girls'  boarding  club  in  which  ao 
students  were  served,  at  a  flat  rate  of  $16  per  month.  This  amount  covered 
not  alone  cost  of  materials  but  rental,  heating  and  Ughting  of  the  house,  serv- 
ice, brealiage  and  depreciation  of  10  per  cent  in  furniture  and  furnishings.  In 
addition  there  were  supplied  to  the  resident  and  faculty  memTiers  and  the 
w(>rlcing  housekeeper  their  rooms.  Canned  fruits,  jellies,  jams,  and  relishes 
were  supplied  to  the  dnh  at  cost  of  raw  material.  The  department  of  home 
economics  found  this  to  be  a  very,  practical  and  helpful  demonstration  in  hooss 
nianageuieut. 
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■  At  the  Ufwo&rttity  of  Wiacoiwhi  the  director  of  the  university  com- 
'^aons  and  her  assistants  are  members  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
"^tt^nt.  Practically  all  the  sororities  have  a  home  economics  student 
t.s  their  steward.  The  fraternities  have  occasionally  asked  help  in 
^  ifa^  selection  and  buying  of  food. 

^  At  MHwrnckee-D owner  most  of  the  practical  cookery  work  is  done 
•Cor  the  college  dormitories  or  cafeteria.  All  students  of  the  college 
^bome  economics  department  are  given  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
^college  cafeteria. 

'-'  At  the  University  of  California  conferences  are  held  by  the  head 
^'of  the  home  economics  division  each  term  with  the  Pan-Hellenio 
body,  made  up  of  club  managers,  and  with  the  approved  boarding- 
^  house  keepers.  There  is  no  official  machinery,  however,  connecting  the 
»f  division  with  any  eating  places.  It  is  proposed  during  the  coming 
s  term  to  place  the  student  cafeteria  on  the  campus  in  charge  of  a  com- 
91  mittee  of  women  students  under  the  leadership  of  a  graduate  of  the 
^3  division,  who  shall  be  given  the  management  of  the  cafeteria  as  an 
I  economic  problem  for  credit.  It  is  believed  that  the  running  of 
i  such  an  establishment  oflfers  degree  credit  field  only  for  one  student 
!    at  a  time. 

At  De  Pa!ww  University  the  home  economics  department  and  dormi- 
tory system  are  very  closely  related,  in  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment who  does  part-time  teaching  is  also  director  of  the  three  halls, 
which  include  the  housekeeping,  boarding,  planning  of  meals,  buying, 
mangement  of  employees,  records,  etc.  In  other  words,  home  eco- 
nomics principles  are  being  carried  out  in  the  college  dormitories, 
and  the  plan  has  been  quite  successful. 

In  Lewis  Institute  the  institutional  management  classes  were  bene- 
fited by  the  installation  of  a  small  bakery  and  laundry.  These  served 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  the  lunch  rooms,  dormitories,  etc., 
with  baked  products  and  clean  linen,  respectively,  and  in  giving  tliese 
classes  extra  experience  in  their  chosen  field. 

The  arrival  of  a  training  detachment  of  360  soldiers  at  I^wis  In- 
stitute turned  the  gymnasium  into  a  mess  hall ;  the  cafeteria  kitchen 
adjoining  was  quickly  augmented  with  extra  equipment  and  more 
employees,  and  most  of  the  institutional  students  took  an  active  part 
in  assisting  in  the  work  and  management.  The  summer  school  has 
given  a  "canteen  course''  with  practice  work  here  and  in  the  lunch 
rooms.  New  ranges,  mixing  machines,  vegetable  peeler,  etc,  have 
been  material  helpers  and  have  given  these  classes  experience  in  their 
manipulation  and  uses. 

The  Temple  University  lunch  room  has  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  household  arts  department:  (1)  Some  service 
hired;  (2)  some  cookery  and  all  management,  and  some  waitress 
duties,  done  by  pupils  under  supervision  of  instructor. 
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The  results  of  first  year's  operation  in  cost  are :  All  costs  cletnl  P^ 
including  rental  of  space,  provision  for  depreciation,  of  equipmHU  ''- 
gas,  etc.  Salary  of  instructor  not  included,  as  this  is  conadmil  ^ 
legitimate  instruction  cost.  |    * 

There  has  been  greater  opportunity  given  for  practice 
\?ith  work  more  closely  supervised,  and  lunch  room  mana^mtil^ 
course  has  been  introduced. 

SMITH-LEVER  EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  the  opinion  thattkl 
extension  service  rendered  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  lirgest' 
educational  work  in  the  United  States. 

New  phases  of  extension  teaching  in  Ohio: 

Home  demonstration  work  estabUshed  September,  1917.    Now  have  12  cotutr  . 
agents  and  7  city  agents.  | 

Teaching  by  means  of  iUustrated  lecture  and  demonstration  from  an  autO" 
mobile  which  toured  part  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
duction. 

llegular  members  of  extension  force  assigned  to  Chantaaqua  tours  to  gi^ 
food  conservation  demonstrations. 

Demonstrations  in  homes  of  foreigners,  often  non-English-speaking,  is  a  fona 
t>f  teaching  done  by  urban  home  demonstration  agents. 

Teaching  food  facts  by  means  of  games  or  playlets  is  a  method  newly  tried 
by  urban  agents  in  work  with  large  groups  of  school  children. 

Tlie  exhibit  method  of  teaching  has  been  used  by  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  teaching  of  the  extension  ser>'ice  of  tlie  home  economics  department 
hns  been  considerably  extended  by  the  enlistment  of  home  economics  dtdned 
people  all  over  the  State  who  signify  their  willingness  to  give  tallcs  and  dem- 
onstrutions  in  their  communities,  ^hey  give  their  service,  and  the  people 
fur  whom  the  demonstration  is  given  pay  expenses  of  supplies  used. 

In  Nehi^mha  the  county  home  demonstration  agents  are  placed  on 
«  permanent  basis,  each  county  paying  one-half  of  the  total  expense. 
The  first  work  of  each  agent  is  to  establish  a  county  homemakers' 
association  comprised  of  a  number  of  local  associations  sufficient  to 
roach  all  of  the  women  in  the  county.  These  local  associations  meet 
monthly  and  during  the  first  year  the  agent  meets  with  them  or 
trains  leadei*s  for  such  meetings  as  she  can  not  attend  in  person. 
During  tlie  past  year  the  conservation  of  food  has  been  the  main 
toj)ic,  with  some  attention  devoted  to  clothing  conservation.  Great 
interest  has  been  displayed  in  food  values.  The  county  food  admin- 
istrators of  the  State  are  very  ardent  supporters  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  because  they  find  that  in  those  counties  where  there 
are  home  demonstration  agents  the  spirit  of  the  women  and  their  at- 
titude toward  food  conservation  is  much  better  than  in  those  counties 
where  they  have  no  such  agents.  A  large  number  of  volunteer  dem- 
onstrators have  been  trained  the  past  year  by  the  agents  for  the 
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parpose  of  giving  sugar  and  wheat  conservation  demonstrations. 
Training  classes  for  volunteer  workers  are  usually  held  in  domestic 
science  laboratories  and  are  conducted  for  from  one  to  three  days. 
These  demonstrators  cooperate  with  the  food  administrators  and 
with  the  women's  committees  of  the  county  councils  of  defense,  giv- 
ing demonstrations  before  organized  groups  and  at  the  grocery  stores. 

Another  piece  of  extension  work  has  been  the  giving  of  instructions 
in  canning,  drying,  and  egg  preservation.  In  1917,  2,040  volunteer 
demonsti'ators  were  trained  at  25  two-day  canning  schools.  These 
schools  were  held  in  33  of  the  larger  towns,  utilizing  domestic  science 
laboratories  in  high  schools.  They  were  conducted  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  College  of  Agi'icul- 
ture.  Two  of  these  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  350,  were  held 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  students 
of  the  arts  college.  In  1918  a  particular  effort  was  made  to  reach 
the  rural  districts  and  the  more  spai'sely  settled  portions  of  the 
State.  During  this  season  479  demonstrations  have  been  held  by 
representatives  of  the  extension  and  home  economics  department  in 
the  70  counties  not  reached  by  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  past  year  has  marked  the  beginning  of  city  home  demonstra- 
tion work.  In  the  city  of  Omaha  the  agent  has  appoLated  a  chair- 
man for  every  school  district  and  these  chairmen  have  in  turn  di- 
vided their  districts  into  smaller  units,  appointing  a  representative 
in  each  unit.  These  unit  representatives  are  agencies  for  the  distri- 
bution of  literature,  for  the  advertising  of  meetings,  and  for  thft 
carrying  on  of  the  supervision  of  projects  in  their  respective  units. 
In  the  city  of  Lincoln  the  home  demonstration  agent  has  been  the 
only  agency  attempting  to  reach  the  foreign  population  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  use  of  substitutes.  This  she  has  accomplished  by  training 
volunteer  workers  and  by  utilizing  volunteer  demonstrators  residing 
in  the  city  who  have  had  college  training  in  home  economics.  The 
municipal  canning  kitchen  established  in  Lincoln  in  June,  1918,  has 
been  very  successful  and  very  well  received. 

New  phases  of  extension  teaching  in  home  economics  in  Wisconsin 
have  been  brought  about  through  the  work  of  the  emergency  home 
demonstration  agents.  In  this  State  the  leader  has  inaugurated  a 
method  of  training  mature  housewives  as  volunteer  teachers  in  the 
newer  use  of  the  war  breads.  This  group  of  women  in  the  town  were 
first  taught  methods  and  trained  members  to  do  demonstrations. 
They  then  called  meetings  and  trained  members  of  the  ward  or  block 
in  methods  of  making  war  breads.  They  also  organized  the  town- 
ships and  rural  school  districts,  going  out  in  automobile  squads  to 
do  the  work  throughout  the  county.  These  workers  cooperated  with 
the  emergency  home  demonstration  agents  wherever  there  was  one 
located  in  the  county. 
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TeoDOB  Agricultural  College^  which  does  not  offer  coursee  in  bonj 
economics,  reports  the  following  concerning  the  extension  sernce: 

Throoi^  o\]ii  60  ooualy  borne  demonstratton  agents*  10  utImui  agenti^  tidil 
negro  lioma  demonstration  agents,  we  have  done  work  in  aU  lines  of  ivi 
preserration  and  food  conservation.  I  can  not  give  a  complete  somBiar;  t 
this  work  until  after  November  1,  when  our  annual  report  is  made. 

The  AgriauUural  CoUege  of  Utah  sends  in  the  following  r^nnrt: 

With  respect  to  new  phases  of  work  in  our  extension  dlvlaloii  the  Mkmm 
are  noted  as  tlia  most  important : 

The  appointment  of  10  new  home  demonstrators,  and  tlie  connection  of  tU 
such  home  economic  workers  with  the  community  centers. 

A  great  increase  in  the  work  in  urban  districts.  For  example,  two  cities  of 
oyer  26,000  have  appointed  demonstrators,  and  all  the  larger  towns  are  o^ 
ganizing  community  centers,  where  not  alone  are  demonstratiooa  givea  in  wtr 
cookery  and  dress  economics,  but  in  the  right  care  of  child  life. 

A  very  valuable  bulletin  was  issued  from  the  university  in  the  spring  oo  the 
care  of  infants,  and  one  on  the  care  of  childhood  and  adolescence  is  now  in  tbe 
printer's  hands. 

The  formation  of  the  family  type  of  farm  bureaus  all  throusli  tlie  State. 

The  organisation  of  local  women  into  training  classes  under  trained  supe^ 
vision. 

These  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  tlie  interests  in 
home  economics  instruction. 

In  Minnesota  the  placing  of  home  demonstration  agents  in  ths 
State  was  a  new  development  of  the  extension  teaching  in  h(m% 
economics. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offered  an  extension  course  for  homs 
economics  workei^  which  is  described  as  follows: 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  field  of  extension  teachins; 
discussions  on  the  organization  of  material  and  problems  of  cooperation,  com- 
bined with  laboratory  practice  in  preparation  of  material  for  exhibits;  lecturei 
and  demonstrations  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

NEW  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

There  has  come  a  broader  vision  of  what  home  economics  may 
mean  among  those  who  have  the  organization  and  administration  of 
home  economics  departments. 

At  the  University  of  the  State  of  Washington  this  new  work  was 
inaugurated: 

lu  1917-18  a  nurses  course  was  added.  It  is  now  provided  that  stodents  may 
take  three  years  at  the  university  followed  by  two  years  in  a  nurses  training 
scliool  and  graduate  at  the  end  of  five  years  as  a.  registered  nurse  with  a 
baclielor  of  science  degree.  The  training  course  must  be  approved  by  th« 
university  faculty. 

In  the  Agricultural  ColUge  of  Colorado: 

Beginning  with  July  1,  1917,  a  budget  was  set  aside  for  the  initiation  of 
experiment  station  work  in  home  economics.    The  total  allowaace  for  the  two 
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^  Tears  beginning  July  1»  1917,  is  $8,500.    This  is  to  provide  for  salary,  e^uip- 
r   mcnt  of  experimental  laboratory,  and  supplies.    In  addition  to  that  procured 
out  of  the  budget  named,  some  equipment  has  been  loaned  by  other  departments. 
1    Projects  outlined  include  experimental  cookery  and  research. 

From  the  UniversUy  of  Nebraska  it  is  reported  that: 

During  1917-18  the  cadetting  in  the  Lincoln  schools  of  the  students  in  the 
special  methods  course  was  developed  under  the  joint  supervision  of  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  university  and  the  city 
Bupervisor.  The  usual  difficulties  were  encountered,  but  their  recognition  has 
led  to  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
workable.  This  plan  will  be  put  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  university  in  charge  of  home  economics  education. 

University  of  Wisconsin: 

No  better  illustration  of  the  new  trend  of  home  economics  can  b« 
found  than  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

The  need  for  the  best  trained  people  that  can  be  secured  for  the  nursing 
service  was  recognized  by  the  State  legislature  in  its  special  session  last  Feb- 
ruary, at  which  time  they  passed  a  bill  granting  at  least  nine  months'  credit 
to  college  graduates  who  had  taken  approved  laboratory  courses  during  their 
college  work.  Detailed  courses  in  biology  and  especially  in  home  economies 
are  recognized  in  the  understanding  of  the  law.  The  first  group  of  university 
graduates  began  their  work  July  1,  1918.  The  university  courses  in  home 
economics  and  medicine  are  cooperating  in  this  work,  so  that  the  time  required 
for  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  registered  nurse  will  be  made 
as  short  as  possible.  The  preliminary  courses  especially  designed  for  this 
course  are  those  required  in  the  general  course  in  home  ecoiiomics. 

To  the  student  who  elects  this  major  the  opportunity  will  be  given  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  acquire  the  nurse*s 
certificate  in  less  than  the  four  college  and  two  hospital  years.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  student  taking  summer  school  work  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  in  the  university  year.  With  the  regulation  age  limit  for  those  entering 
the  nursing  profession  this  will  allow  the  high-school  girl  to  enter  the  university 
and  prepare  herself  for  the  work  of  hospital  nurse,  public  health  nurse,  social 
welfare  nurse,  or  industrial  nurse  at  practically  the  same  age  as  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  entered  the  three-year  nursing  course  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  and  reaching  the  age  of  19. 

A  five-year  nurses'  course  will  be  given  at  Ohio  State  University^ 
and  will  parallel  closely  the  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  in 
home  economics. 

The  University  of  Iowa  will  ofPer  an  intensive  training  course  for  women  to 
become  nurses  on  much  the  same  plan  as  Vassar,  except  that  the  Iowa  train- 
ing course  will  be  open  also  for  the  training  of  women  who  have  had  only  two 
or  three  years  of  college  work.  The  Red  Cross  has  approved  the  program,  and 
Mrs.  Blodgett,  who  recently  visited  Iowa  City,  representing  the  Vassar  camp, 
was  enthusiastic  over  it.  There  is  a  prospect  that  the  overflow  from  Vassar 
may  be  sent  to  Iowa.  In  Iowa  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  the  finest  hos- 
pitals and  equipment  of  the  University  School  of  Medicine,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  ranks  A  by  the  standards  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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At  Sioux  Falls  ColUge  courses  in  food  conservation  were  offered  to  |  ^ 
men  students  and  were  appreciated  by  them. 

In  the  VniversUy  of  Nebraska  itinerant  teacher  training  was 
begun  in  1918,  and  29  schools  were  visited.  The  work  was  largdy 
in  the  nature  of  a  survey,  with  the  aim  of  determining  what  as- 
sistance could  be  given  in  developing  home  economics  courses.  A 
great  variety  in  the  time  and  content  of  courses  and  the  adequacy 
of  equipment  was  found.  The  attitude  of  both  superintendent  &nd 
teachers  proved  the  value  of  this  work,  and  it  will  be  expanded  in 
the  future.  . 

In  Mills  College^  Calif  o)mia^  the  course  in  house  sanitation  has  been  | 
turned  over  to  the  physics  department  and  will  be  called  applied    j 
physics.    A  new  course  in  weaving  on  a  hand  loom  is  now  offered 
in  order  to  train  women  as  teachei'S  in  reconstruction  work  among 
the  soldiei-s. 

The  University  of  Wisco?mn  offers  the  following  among  a  number 
of  new  coui'ses  in  the  home  economics  department : 

Reconstruction  course.  I ;  5  or.  Teacher  traiDing  course  in  hand  crafts  used 
in  reconstruction  camps,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals. 

(a)  Applied  design,  3  cr.  Designs  suitable  to  the  special  hand  crafts  \o  be 
tauRht.    Lectures  M..W.  11.    Latwratory  M.  W.  8-10. 

{h)  Hand  crafts,  2  cr.  Practical  problems  In  dyeing,  netting,  knittins, 
\voaYing,  setting  up  a  hand  loom,  pattern  weaves,  all-over  band  border  pat- 
torus;  use  of  knitting  machines  and  other  craft  appUancea  Laboratory  S-10 
F.  S.  1 :  30-3 :  30  F. 

At  the  University  of  Indiana  a  new  gi'aduate  course  was  given  in 
the  care,  management,  and  training  of  children  below  school  age. 
One  also  on  women  and  children  in  industry  was  offered. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  has  these  divisions :  Household  science,  household  art,  and  house- 
hold administration.  There  is  also  an  advanced  course  in  textiles 
and  a  survey  course  in  home  economics.  Institutional  management 
v»hich  involves  the  managing  of  a  boarding  house  which  will  ac- 
conunodate  50  people  is  also  organized. 

In  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  course  in  commercial  clothing 
manufacture  was  established  last  year.  This  course  deals  with  the 
trade  point  of  view  in  clothing  construction  problems.  It  is  not  a 
trade  course,  however,  but  is  designed  for  those  specializing  in  tex- 
tiles and  clotliing  work  to  increase  speed  and  skill,  to  give  insight  ' 
into  some  of  the  economic  problems  of  dressmaking  work. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  project  work  of  "  follow-up  ••  teaching  or 
tniining  of  teachers  lu  service  was  carried  out  and  wiU  be  continued  this  year. 
This  work  was  done  with  the  graduates  of  the  previous  year  who  were  teaching 
in  tlie  State  of  Minnesota.  The  results  have  been  of  considerable  moment  with 
reference  to  assistance  to  ^oung  women  in  their  teaching  positions  and  help 
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the  teacher  training  section  through  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problems 
a  the  State. 

^  At  Pratt  Institute,  in  the  summer  of  1917,  the  school  ran  the  mess  for  120 
...  Agnal  service  corps  men  in  training,  at  the  same  time  instructing  20  of  the 
^  nen  as  cooks.  The  lunchroom  was  used,  with  some  separate  lessons  in  the  class 
— iftchens.  Summer  work  for  students  of  Pratt  Institute  was  changed  so  as 
*  to  require  the  planning,  purchasing,  preparation,  and  serving  of  three  meals 
ti-tt  Uay  for  14  consecutive  days  for  a  family  of  not  less  than  four. 

1-      Simmons  ColUge  reports: 

r      Tliere  is  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  students  for  greater  specialization. 
This  makes  itself  felt  not  so  much  by  way  of  direct  expression  from  the  stu- 
_  <1eiits  as  by  the  eagerness  with  which  new  specialized  electives  are  chosen  and 
"   the  reluctance  with  which  the  conventional  group  of  teaching  electives  is  ac- 
'    cepted.    We  now  have  fairly  well  organized  groui>s  of  electives  for  vocations 
*~    other  than  teaching,  one  leading  to  lunchroom  or  hospital  work,  one  to  ex- 
t    tension  work,  and  one  to  craft  work  with  the  handicapped.    We  are  hoping  to 
develop  immediately  work  directed  toward  social  service,  such  as  the  food  work 
of  children's  clinics.    Another  field  of  work  attractive  to  our  home-economics 
students  is  public  health  work.    Apparently  our  jrtMieral  home-economics  train- 
ing constitutes  an  excellent  background  for  this  work. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COURSES. 

The  indications  all  point  to  a  manifestation  of  interest  in  child 
welfare  by  the  establishment  of  child  welfare  courses  or  lines  of  work 
in  home  economics  divisions.  Infant  feeding  has  frequently  been 
considered,  but  the  feeding  of  the  pre-school  age  child,  the  eleraeutr 
ary  school  child,  and  tlie  youth  during  the  adolescent  period  has  not 
been  especially  treated.  Moreover,  child  welfare  will  not  longer  be 
interpreted  to  mean  merely  child  feeding.  Physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  industrial  welfare  will  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  of  equal 
interest. 

Home  economists  will  agree  with  the  following  statement  from 
an  address  given  by  Miss  Rita  Oldham,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Head  Mistresses  of  England : 

Nevertheless,  of  all  the  contributions  to  civilization  made  by  women  they  must 
set  highest  motherhood  and  the  nurture  of  their  own  children,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  women  would  desire  and  consider  the  first  claim  upon  them  during 
a  i>art  of  their  lives. 

What  is  the  application?  This:  That  in  our  schools  the  bulk  of  those  they 
trained  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  going  forward  to  lives  as  wives  and 
mothers.  Is  it  not  time  that  they  set  themselves  to  consider  whether  difference 
i.t  function  in  the  mass  should  not  carry  with  it  more  differentiation  of  educa- 
tion than  at  present  exists?  Not  for  one  moment  should  the  education  of 
v.omen  be  inferior  to  tliat  of  men.  But  those  who  direct  the  education  of  girls 
should  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  from  which  some  had  already  broken  free, 
that  the  education  of  girls  in  the  mass  should  be  modeled  upon  or  condi- 
tioned by  that  of  boys. 

What  they  need  now  is  a  completely  free  and  unprejudiced  review  of  the  whole 
ground  in  the  light  of  the  gathered  experience  of  50  yeara 
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NEWLT-ESTABUSHED,  REORGANIZED  DBPARTliKNTa.  AND  m]^ 
PARTMENTS  IN  WHICH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  UNUSUAL  GBOWTLl^gf, 

The  enrollment  at  Simpson  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  doOM^^ 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  new  courses  have  been  organized  in  apjp&d  ^ 
design,  household  management,  homa  nursing,  and  in  demouliil^ 
tions  and  practioe  teaching.  I 

A  department  of  home  economics  was  established  in  Drmry  OitX  ^^ 
lepe  in  1917.  I  '^ 

Home  economics  course  was  established  at  the  UAivenity  of  Ali-I  ^ 
baiiia  in  1917.  I 

The  University  of  Georgia  organized  a  department  of  home  eco- 1  ^ 
nomics  in  the  college  of  agriculture  in  1918.  I  ^ 

Courses  in  textiles  and  clotliing  wei*e  first  established  at  FainxMNDt  I ' 
College,  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  1917.  ' 

Mrs.  Lisusie  Merrill  Palmer,  the  widow  of  Senator  Palmer  of  IGdii-  I 
gan.  has  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  estate  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000^ 

for  the  founding,  endowing,  and  maintenance  in  the  City  of  Detroit  or  the  towit- 
ship  of  Greenfield,  of  a  school  to  be  known  as  the  Merrill-Palmer  Motherhood  and 
Home  Training  School,  at  which,  under  such  plan  and  system  and  under  such  nil« 
and  regulations  as  shall,  in  the  Judgment  and  wisdom  of  tbose  upon  whom  tbe 
adiuinistration  of  this  estate  shall  devolve,  be  adopted,  girls  and  young  womeool 
the  age  of  10  years  and  upwards  shall  be  developed,  educated,  trained,  and  dit- 
ciplined  with  special  reference  to  training  them  mentally,  morally,  physically, 
and  religiously  for  the  discharge  of  the  fum^tion  of  wifehood  and  motheriiood 
and  the  management,  supervision,  and  ini^lraUon  of  tbe  home. — Joamal  «f 
Home  Economics,  Oct.,  1910. 

In  1918  the  University  of  Wisconsin  added  14  new  courses  in  home 
economics  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  training  of  teachers  in 
home  making  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  reports  that — 

The  department  is  undergoing  a  process  of  reorganization;  eonsequentlj  It 
Is  more  of  plan  rather  than  performance  that  can  be  reported,  tiiongh  the  great 
success  which  attended  the  introduction  of  lecture  courses  last  year  on  hsman 
efficiency  and  inothercraft  vouches  for  the  need  they  meet  Out  of  a  total  regis- 
tration of  180  students  in  tiie  whole  department,  190  entered  these  conrfles  in  an 
institution  where  courses  are  entirely  elective. 

The  most  successful  establishment  also  of  a  practice  house  in  Octdb&t,  IdlT, 
(>:i]ls  for  recognition.  Thirty  senior  students  and  12  high-ecliool  teachers 
passed  throu;,'h  it  during  the  nine  months  it  was  open.  Tbe  former  for  periods 
of  six  weeks  and  the  latter  for  selected  periods  of  from  two  to  thi^e  weeks. 
(hiring  whlcJi  tliose  who  attended  during  the  term  had  aU  tbeir  expenses  paid 
by  tlioir  sclk>ol  boards. 

In  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  the  course  of  study  has 
b(*en  very  materially  changed  to  provide  for  training  of  the  young 
woman  along  various  lines,  fii*st,  to  teach  honie  economics  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  second,  to  be  extension  workers;  third  and  fourth^  the  col- 
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offered  courses  in  gardening  for  those  who  were  to  act  as  gar- 
supervisors  during  the  summer  and  also  courses  in  war  cooking 
od  canning. 

.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  advertises  courses  in  home 
i  ^ocxnomics  for  the  first  time  in  the  hi^x>ry  of  that  institution. 

The  home  economics  department  of  the  University  of  South  Da- 
(sa>ta  was  reorganized  the  second  semester  of  last  year,  and  courses 
n  the  practice  house  management,  practice  teaching,  and  a  special 
c^x>urse  in  home  nursing  were  installed. 

The  department  of  home  economics  was  established  under  that 

^^naine  in  May,  1916,  in  the  University  of  California.    An  adequate 

building  to  house  the  two  divisions  created  at  the  same  time— 

^jliousehold  art  and  household  science — was  erected  immediately,  and 

in  use  during  the  summer  session  of  1916. 
^      The  staff  of  household  science  has  added  to  the  two  original  as- 
sistant professors  two  instructors  and  one  graduate  assistant,  and 
has  in  prospect  another  assistant  professor  or  instructor. 
The  University  of  California  offers  the  following: 

tB        Fifth  year  professicmal  curricula. — Four  dlstlQCt  professional  fifth  year  re- 

r    quirements  are  coateinplated : 

I         1.  The  teacher's  practice  year,  now  In  successful  operation. 

:         2.  The  hospital  dietitian's  practice  year,  so  far  not  satisfactorily  developed. 

Z.  The  extension  worker's  practice  year;  planned  completely,  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

4.  The  research  student's  training  year,  in  successful  operation.  : 

The  University  of  Tennessee  reports  as  follows: 

In  the  fall  of  1916  we  began  to  require  one  year  of  high-school  sewing  for 
admission  to  our  freshman  class  in  elementary  clothing  and  dress  design,  and 
one  year  of  high-school  cookery  for  admission  to  our  sophomore  clas.s  in  tool 
production  and  service.  For  these  students  who  have  had  no  work  m  the  high 
school  we  offer  one  semester  noncredit  course  in  sewing  and  cookery. 

The  department  was  reorganized  in  1916-17.  Five  four-year  curricula  are 
offered:  1.  The  teachers'  curriculum.  2.  The  general  curriculum.  3.  Insti- 
tutional management.  4.  Food  and  nutrition.  5.  Textile  merchandising.  The 
latter  is  to  train  students  to  fill  executive  positions  in  department  stores,  such 
as  that  of  educational  directors,  fwelfare  workers,  personal  service  workers,  etc. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  college  of  business  administration, 
and  opportunltjr  is  given  for  practice  work  in  department  stores  under  supervi- 
sion. Thus  an  opportunity  is  given  for  an  outlet  for  textile  and  clothing  stu- 
(l<Miis  such  as  has  been  provide<l  for  food  students  in  institutional  management. 

Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  111.,  becomes  a  junior  college  and  will 
liereafter  place  special  stress  upon  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  department  of  hom^  economics  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
was  made  into  a  school,  and  a  similar  recognition  was  given  home 
economics  in  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  at  which  place 
the  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics  was  made  the  dean 
of  the  schooL 
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Delaware  College  for  women  has  rearranged  the  curriculi 
home  economics  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  I 
Hughes  Act, 

Kingfisher  (Okla.)  College  organized  home  economics  in  19 
placed  special  stress  on  diets -for  children  and  invalids  am 
care  of  the  sick. 

SURVEYS. 

Home  economics  has  been  recognized  as  of  special  import 
being  directly  represented  in  several  recent  educational  si: 
the  survey  of  the  public  schck)l  system  of  San  Francisco;  i\n 
of  public  education  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota ;  the  Tennes 
cational  survey;  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Elyria,  Ohio; 
survey  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

In  all  of  these  survey  reports  home  economics  has  been  giv 
rate  chapters  or  sections  of  chapters,  thus  enabling  those  ir 
to  announce  certain  principles  and  policies  for  the  organizal 
administra,tion  of  the  coui-ses  in  universities,  colleges,  normal 
and  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN  INTERESTED  IN   HOME  ECO 

EDUCATION. 

So  rapidly  has  interest  in  home  economics  grown  that  one 
tion  has  not  been  found  adequate  for  the  conferences  needed  b 
ers  of  this  subject ;  hence  State  associations  of  home  econon 
regional  associations  have  been  organized.  These  smaller  oi 
tions  within  States  frequently  meet  with  the  State  educatioo 
ciation  and  have  representation  upon  its  general  program. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  New  Yc 
Chicago,  there  are  strong  city  associations  of  home  economic 

Home  economics  teachers  in  land-grant  colleges  were  perm 
organize  a  division  of  home  economics  in  the  college  section 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimc 
tions. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  holds  an  annus 
ing  and  also  presents  programs  in  connection  with  the  Nations 
cation  Association's  annual  meeting  and  with  the  Departn 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  Southern  Home  Economics  Association  has  held  one 
meeting  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  a  second  meeting  at  Blue  Ridge, ! 

The  Western  Home  Economics  Associcftion  was  organized  ai 
one  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  July,  1917. 

Conferences  of  supervisors  of  home  economics  in  city  schoo 
called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  met  in  Portland 

« 

and  in  New  York  City. 
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HOME  BCONOMICS  AND  NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

Notable  contributions  to  studies  in  the  cost  of  living,  of  the  dietary 
"habits  of  American  families,  to  instruction  in  food  conservation,  to 
propaganda  for  increased  care  of  children,  and  to  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  living  conditions  in  congested  sec- 
tions of  the  cities  have  been  made  by  home-economics  women. 

Many  valuable  leaflets,  circulars,  and  bulletins  relating  to  modifi- 
cations of  food  preparations  to  meet  war  food  conditions  have  been 
prepared  by  teachers  of  foods  and  nutrition. 

Dietitians  for  the  base  hospitals  in  America  and  for  the  Army 
hospitals  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
home  economics  teachers. 

Many  home  economics  women  have  gone  into  the  service  as  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  canteen  workers  or  as  managers  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess 
houses  at  Army  camps. 

Many  other  home  economics  women  have  also  been  called  into 
Washington  to  aid  in  preparing  material  for  publication  by  the 
American  Bed  Cross  Association,  the  Food  Adminstration,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Two  honor  sororities  have  been  established  in  the  colleges  of  the 
,  country,  and  through  them  certain  studies  of  economic  importance 
have  been  made  for  which  there  was  no  other  organized  agency. 

A  new  field  for  home  economics  women  is  that  of  financial  advisers 
of  other  women.  Banks  are  finding  that  it  pays  to  have  their  cus- 
tomei's  given  expert  advice  in  budget  making. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  most  notable  Federal  legislation  relating  to  home  economics 
was  that  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  by  which  Federal  money 
was  appropriated  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
vocational  schools  in  industry,  home  economics,  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  which  further  provided  national  aid  for  training  teachers 
for  these  vocational  schools. 

This  Federal  legislation  has  made  necessary  further  legislation  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  whereby  they  have  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  have  made  appropriations  to  match 
the  Federal  money  granted. 

The  Smith-Hughes  bill  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  February 
23,  1917,  and  when  a  Federal  board  was  appointed  they  organized 
and  appointed  a  director,  who  in  turn  appointed  an  assistant  director 
to  be  in  charge  of  vocational  home  economics  and  the  administration 
of  that  phase  of  work  done  under  the  board. 

A  complete  and  final  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  home 
economics  education  has  not,  as  yet,  been  pronounced. 
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An  act  of  Congress  which  had  unportaat  bearmg  upon  1 
economics  education  was  that  which,  through  an  emergency  a] 
priation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  possible  the  i 
tenanoe  of  nrban  extension  in  home  econcnnics.  Urban  agents 
been  appointed  in  many  cities. 

These  Tarioos  recognitions  of  the  need  of  moie  general  intelli| 
relating  to  home  making  have  greatlj  increased  the  demanc 
specially  trained  home  economics  women.  The  demand  has  eza 
the  supply. 
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Unlyarsllrol  ■■  ' 


Jnirrrritg  of  Aritona 

Vntftnttw  V  Artmuu 

UiiiemUttf  OiWOntla 

UnlTaraltr  dColomla 

Oolonuto  ArkMUural  (blUn 

Cnlcaafla  BebDol  dI  Mint! 

Colocsdo  Btsle  TcachanCcdleB*.. 

(^nttrdieut  AtriaOlutal  CMett... 


Velawari  Cottaie 

tJnitrriOtt  of  FioTiia 

Flurid*  Stale  Collega  lor  Woidbi.  . 

CniiiiTiilf  <^  Qiaitit ..-.. 


Oaorfla  ediool  of  Tacbiudcn 

North  CsoTKlk  AErlcnlluvlCaltaga. .. . 

CBtttgtifHaviUf.. 

VnieerAf  ig  Oalio 

Idftho  Ttcbn]«tlIiutlluUi 

(TntcrriUii^/tlfnMi 

Indiana  Oiuvmlty 

Pvrive  Unittnilf 

Joua  SUtti  Cattttt  tf  AfrioUlnt  and 
Uakafiic  ArU. 

TowaStatBToulienCalhga. 

Slate  UolvanJlyoIIown 

UiUvanutT  ol  Kiniiaa 

KtHiai  aiBH  Agriciiihmi  CoOtft 

UidtrrMUf  (^  itntuekf 

Lnaltlatio  BMt    (Tnlivnllip  and  Api- 
cuUimtttud  UttAanieal  COUttt. 


iBuMidiutrtli  ArrkvltMnl  CBUrtt... 
UatvukiuilU  Inttkutt  ^  Tnktiaion- 

UnlvanllyolUfa^JflBn 

ISVltiQU^Aji^nVvnl  mUttt 


lUchlgon  CoUece  ol  Mines 

(JnliOTiiiy  nf  JUlnwMWi 

UlasianlppI  Induttiial  Tnatllute  and 


Charlea  C.  Thadi.  LL.  D. 
T.  W.  rulmcr. 
George  H.  Denny,  I.I.,.  D, 
R   RTvcnKHni'mM.  A.  M 
C.  Fulr 
.  Ida  \\-\ 

go  Nor  U 

Chas.  A.  Lfiij,  I.I..  D. 
VlctorC.  Aldeism.Sc.  b. 
John  n.  Crahhe,  Ph.  D. 
CharleiL.  Unch,  D.8. 
Samuel  C.  MItcbal),  Ph.  T>. 
AIb«rl  A.  Muriihree,  LL.  D. 


Eonanth  n.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
Gustaviu  R.  nlsnn,  LL.  D. 
Artliur  L.  Dean,  I'h.  D. 
Emnl  II.  Llndiey,  Tb.  D. 
N.  II,  AdldnKm,  ftFtlnn. 
Edmund  J.  JamM,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
WlLthrop  E.  Stima,  LL.  I>. 
Raymona  A.  tcanon,  LL.  D. 

Homer  IT.  Baotlay,  LL.  D. 

Frnnk  Btrcmz,  Ll^.  X>. 
William  U.TanJine  LL,  D, 


Rnhertl.  Alev.LL.  D. 
Alfred  F.  'Wnnds,  D.  Agrt. 
Emyim  L.  ButtHrflald,  LL.  D. 
Blohnrd  C.  Haclaurln,  LL.  D. 
Harry  D.  IIutEhJna,  LL.  D. 
FrantB.Ksd»ie,»c.D. 

lon,'LL.  D. 


Fre.1  W 

Marlon  i>e  Koy  nunc 
W.  II.  Smith,  B.  B. 

Hflury  L.  Whilfleld. 


1  CorraMed  to  March  S,  li 


M  have  bean  reported  to  thli  InuMU. 
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Dircrtnrf  nfStaU  unhcrsitifs  atul State  mUcgts. — Continued. 


Locatinn. 


ITniversltv.Mbs. 
Ciiliiiubin,  Mo — 
BotenuDi  Mont., 


Butte.  Mmit... 
Missoiib,  Mcint. 
Lbicoln,  Nebr.. 


Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.  11 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Albuqueryue.  N.  Mox. 
S(ici>rrii,  N.  Mi 


lex. 


State  College,  N .  Hex . 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Chapel  mil,  N.C 

"Wftft  U;il«Mgh,  N.  C 

Ac:ii«MiltiirnI  Collepe,  N.Dak. . 

I  iiivcrsif  y,  X.  Dak 

Ai;u»r.s.  (ihio 

Cobiiiibus,  <  'bill 

ovforfl.  Oni" 

Chk-ka*(ba,  okln 

NiTmu'i,  okla 

Stilhvaier,  Okla 


Corvallis,  Oreg 

Kiiu'fTW*.  ( >roR 

8tutfri>iltv:»-,  I 'a 

t*aii  Jiuni,  r.  II 

KiTiK^loii,  R.  1 

Cborlobt uu,  S.  C 


ClrmsonCo1l«ji»,  S.r... 

Ct'liiiiibiii,  S.  r 

Brookings,  B.  I»ak 


Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.. 
ViTiiiiliim,  S.  Dak... 

Kr.DXville,  Tetm 

Austin,  Tex 

College  Biatkm,  T«s.. 


Dwiton,  Tex 

J.fi^'aii,  lUah 

Halt  Lake  (m,  Utah- 
liurlingtou,  vt 


lUackflbiiTK.  Va 

('hariotteHvine,Va.. 

Lcxingitm,  Va 

AVillmmslHiri;,  Va. . . 

TullmaiuWusli 

Seal  t  le,  Wash 

Mnru'aiitown,  W.  Va. 

Ma'li.ion,  "Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


University  of  Mississippi 

Viiivf  rxiiy  of  Missoi  ri 

M9fUana   Mlt9e  tf  AfhaiUun  mnd 
Mee9uinieArts, 

Montana  Stat  e  Sdiool  of  Mines 

Unlver&ity  of  Montana. 


UniverHtp  of  Nevada 

AV?r  Hampshire  CblUge  of  Agriculture 
a nd  ^f(cna uie  A rtt, 

Eutgirt  (\ilUqc 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Scliool  of  Mines 


President. 


Ntw  \rttico  CfAUgetiifAgrieuUureand 

Mfchavic  Arts. 
Now  York  State  College  for  Teachers. . . 

Otrntll  Univtrsity 

New  York  State  Colleee  of  Foreetry 

(at  Ryracuw  rniventity). 

ITnlversity  of  N  orth  Carolina 

N(nth  OnmUnn  (Allege  of  AgrkuUwf 

and  Engiiiftring. 

North  Dakota  AgricuUuraJ  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  I'niversity 

Ohio  Stutc  I  .1  itLTititg 

Minmi  Unlrersity 

Oklahoma  College  lor  Women 

Univorslty  of  Oklahoma 

Okl'jhnma  Agricultural  and  Afeduinical 

College. 

Oregon  tftale  AgricuUural  CoUege 

liiivrrsity  of  Oregon 

renufvlranin  Slate  College 

I'liii  I rxiin  nf  Parto  Rico 

Jtl.'Hit  Islnul mate  COOege 

The  ritutlel.  the  Military  College  of 

S<Kith  CaruUna. 

CiiiHHon  A  gricultunl  OMege 

('  niventit  y  of  Rotith  Carolina 

Sovfh  Dakota  State  College  cf  Agrkui- 

tureaTiA  Sfrchanic  Arte. 
South  Dakota  (^tate  School  of  Mbiee... 

[University  of  South  Dakota 

I'tiiierititg of  Tenneuee 

Univerrfty  of  Texas 

Agriamural  and  Meekankal  OoUege  e4 

Ti  xax. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

A  gricuttural  College  of  Utah 

"tab. 


University  of  Ui 
Vnir^r»ity  of  VermotU  and  State  Agri- 
cultural Oillege. 

Virpiriia  Polytechnk  hutitnte 

Umversit  y  of  Virnnia 

Vireinia  Military  Institute 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  College  of  Waithington 

University  of  Washington 

M'eet  Virginia  UniverMtg 

UnivtrMlg  of  H'lVicofwin 

VnivtreHtgof  Wgemting 


Joseph  N.  Powers,  chsnceln. 
Albert  Ross  Hill.  Ll..^. 
Jamas  M.  HMniiMw,  M.  tr. 

Charles  II.  Bowman, M.S. 
Edward  O.  SLsson,  LL.  I). 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.  P.,  d* 

cellor. 
Walter  E.Clark,  Ph.D. 
Ralph  D.  lleiKei,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  n.  3.  Demaxest.LLD. 
Dax-id  U.  Boyd.  Ph.  D. 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
Austin  D.  Crlle. 

Ahraham  R.  Bmbadier,  Ph.  I 
Jacob  C  Schurman,  LL.  D. 
Hugh  1>.  Baker,  M.  F.,  dcsL 

Wallace  C.  Riddlck,  C.  E. 

Edwin  r.  Ladd,  LL.  P. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  P. 
Ab«ton  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  O,  Thompson.  LL.P. 
Raymond  M.  Tltighes,  V.8. 
G.  \V.  Austin,  B.  8. 
Stratton  P.  Brooks.  Ph.  P. 
James  W.  Cant  well,  A.  M. 

Wm.  J.  Korr,  Sc.  D. 
Prinoo  L.  Campliell,  A.  B. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Pa«il(5.MiIl«r. 
Uuward  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
O.J.  Bond,  A.M.,  snpt. 

Walter  M.  Kiim,  E.  M.  E. 
Wm.  8.  Currrtl.  Ph.  D. 
Ellwood  C.  Perisho,  M.  S. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Harra.  Ph.D. 
Robert  L.  Slagle^  Ph.  D. 

Robert  E.  Vinson.  LL.  D 
Wm.  B.  Blsseli,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  Bralley. 
Elmer  (.i.  Peterson.  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  LL.  D. 
Guy  P.  Benicn,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  D.  Eegleston,  A.  M. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  sunt. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  O.  Ilolland,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Sussallo,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  B.  Troiter,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  I^L.  D. 
Aven  Nelsoii,  ni.  D. 
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BTATB  UKIVEBSmBS  AJSTtt  STATE  COIXBGBS. 

Table  3.— Pmptrfy  onrfwoiiv^l 


inafhln- 


Valtwof 

(Lurlud- 


AlulHuna  Glrb  Technical  ImLltuta... 

L'ulvorslty  ol  Alsbuoa 

UnlvnrKlty  or  Arlloiu 

UnJk'DCsity  of  Aikaiuas 

1'nlvpnd(yi>fCalUamlB,.  _,.___ 

Unlvenlly  otColorodii 

Ci'loradD  AKiicuJtiUBl  CoUep* 

Dilorido  Bcbool  ot  lltnu . . 


as 


ilorado  Rlkls  Trachcn  CoU^ 

.^iniuiellauc  Airlciiltunl  CnUefs.... 

nvlawuB  CdUcet  ■ 

Unlvprslly  ot  Fltirid* 

Florida  SUM  CollcinlotWanwii... 

University  o[  Ocoinai 

Oivrgla  Schnol  ol  TcehnalDgy 

NorthOeurgiA  AgricultUnfCciUeKe. 

Collpm  or  ifawair 

umser-llyof  Idaho 

Idabu  Ti-t^inlcal  Imllluw 

riilvpraltygtllllnqli 

Indbu  Unl  varsity 

("wriluo Unlvrnity  (Ind.).... 

lawa  Stale  Colirn  Of  AcHoollun  . 

IfechanlD  Arta.l 

Iowa  SUM  Trochen  College ... 

RlBtaUnlversllyoIlDWa !    H7, 

Uiili-enlty  ol  KAnns. 120, 

Kmuaa  l^tate  Agrlcu'l'"^  (^'"V* '      >'> 

UiiJ  verslty  ul  Kfiiliioky 33, 

LunlilanaSLaliil'nlvenltyBnd Apicul-  ,      3B, 

tural  uid  Mechanical  Colh^ia.i 

t'nlvendtyolUaiiK 56, 

Uurylond  BUtoOiUnie  of  AErlculIure.  .|      i~, 
MatBwaiiatlu  AgrlCTUtural  Ciillrge . 
" ^ — "-  ImlituW  ol  "^-■— '- 


UnlvenJty  o(  UlclilBm ■iOi.iM 

UidilgailAEriculluralOiUege 43,000 

HIchInn  CollciB  at  lillnva I      3»,aB 

ViJversJty  otHbuiBBota i    2ffl.  iin 

Ulsilstipu  ABlciiltuial  and . 

r^jllcKB. 
MU^a^ppl  Iddnatrlal  Iiutltute  snd  Ct 

l.-|!lwVr;ilrofMLMlwfppi 

TrnlvpRlly  of  Missouri ' 

UoEitanaCiiUoEeofAcrJcult lire  and  U 

cbPAla  Ans. 
UonliDB  State  School  ol  Uhioa 


Nov  llamoAhlra  Ciillpga  ol  Agriculture 
and  MGchnnla  A-'  - 


rsColl.>gB{N. ).). 


New  Ur^lco  Ci'llege  □[  Agrlcultun  a 

Uecbanlo  Arta. 
New  York  Slate  CoHogp  for  Teachers 

C-irnoll  rnlvrmlty  (N.  Y.l,. 

Now  York  Stale  CoUegeoI  Forestry  ■ 

SjTBciise  Unlversltvj. 

I'nivorvtly  o(  North  Csrolina 

ilmdndn  tppropriadong  for  eipailiiiMit  st 
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11 
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11 

11 
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kSV  STATE  COIXBGB8. 
Tablb  3. — Proptrtj/ and  VI 


Stnta  of  loalltutlOBL 


North  Carollns  CoUobb  o(  AgrtcMllurB 

-Jill  Kui:lii«rtiii:. 
...jrth  Diiki'ift  AgrleiiUiiralCilteEi>, . 

Unlversllyul  North  Itakul* 

Ohiu  riJvsnlty 

(ihlui'laU  Unfversllv 

Mbml  [loli-crtlt;  (OUd) 

IlklBhLmu  C  illrgp  lor  Woinrn .    

I'nlvcrslly.-tOSlihomii 

OUahnniDi  .VcrkulEural  and  >l«cli«nlol 

CoUtgP. 
Ornron  StBto  Aprripalln™  Collep. . 

ljm«r*llyiiIUni|0Ti 

I'piULirlvBnlaSIaloC'llpgp 

I'nliTrslty  ot  i'orto  Rlr>j 

Rhodr  Isbud  i^tate C'llric _.. 

TBs  tlladel.  Uib  UiUlw?  Collise*  or 

Bootb  CDiollna.  * 

'    ClcmMin  AETlcultara]  Callrge  (S.  C.).... 

Uiili-cMtvoI  South  Carolina 

Boulh  l>Bk'>ta  Hiale  CoUcEe  ol  ^pla 

Hire  uid  Uwhanlo  Arts. 
Houlh  UkkotaSUM  Scboolal  UInu . . 

UnliTtxil;  ut  e^'iiilh  Dakola 

Uiitvenit  J  Df  TiMinouee 

UntvcnHy  ol  Tcun  > 

ADkultunl  and  JfeobanlciU  CuUeie  U 

CdI1i>ei>  otTiHtastrhl  Arts  (Tex.).. 

.\trfeultunJ  U;>licn  of  Ciah 

I'rJvrrilty  ol  Utah 

Ualt-Fmlty  of  VrnnoDt  aud  Htau>  Apl- 
culturoICoUcgf. 

VligMlB  rolytiichnlc  liutHulo 

Uiifv^Slly  1.1  Vlrgtnln , 

Virginia  SnitiryV'liliilc 

&>lCiii>  ol  WlUlam  and  Uary  (Va.). . . 

Htato  Cnllrn  of  W'lwhinnoii 

UnlvrrrilT  of  Wa-ihtDRlon 

Wcsl  VfrginU  University 

Unlirnilty  ol  WLiKontla 

Uolrenlly  ol  Wyoming 


TBilH, 
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SI3,81fl 
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405,651 
1,I03,«15 
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